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MESSAGE 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

Notwithstanding  the  added  burdens  rendered  necessary  by  the 
war  our  people  rejoice  in  a  very  satisfactory  and  steadily  increasing 
degree  of  prosperity  evidenced  by  the  largest  volume  of  business 
ever  recorded.  Manufacture  has  been  productive,  agricultural  pur- 
suits have  yielded  abundant  returns,  labor  in  all  fields  of  industry 
is  better  rewarded,  revenue  legislation  passed  by  the  present  Con- 
gress has  increased  the  Treasury's  receipts  to  the  amount  estimated 
by  its  authors ;  the  finances  of  the  Government  have  been  success- 
fully administered  and  its  credit  advanced  to  the  first  rank ;  while 
its  currency  has  been  maintained  at  the  world's  highest  standard. 
Military  service  under  a  common  flag  and  for  a  righteous  cause  has 
strengthened  the  National  spirit  and  served  to  cement  more  closely 
than  ever  the  fraternal  bonds  between  every  section  of  the  country. 

A  review  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  other  powers, 
always  appropriate,  is  this  year  of  primary  importance  in  view  of 
the  momentous  issues  which  have  arisen,  demanding  in  one  instance 
the  ultimate  determination  by  arms  and  involving  far-reaching  con- 
sequences which  will  require  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Congress. 

In  my  last  annual  message  very  full  consideration  was  given  to 
the  question  of  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
toward  Spain  and  the  Cuban  insurrection  as  being  by  far  the  most 
important  problem  with  which  we  were  then  called  upon  to  deal. 
The  considerations  then  advanced,  and  the  exposition  of  the  views 
therein  expressed,  disclosed  my  sense  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
situation.  Setting  aside,  as  logically  unfounded  or  practically  inad- 
missible, the  recognition  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  belligerents, 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba,  neutral  intervention 
to  end  the  war  by  imposing  a  rational  compromise  between  the  con- 
testants, intervention  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  party,  and  forcible 
annexation  of  the  Island,  I  concluded  it  was  honestly  due  to  our ' 
friendly  relations  with  Spain  that  she  should  be  given  a  reasonable 
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chance  to  realize  her  expectations  of  reform  to  which  she  had 
become  irrevocably  committed.  Within  a  few  weeks  previously 
she  had  announced  comprehensive  plans  which  it  was  confidently 
asserted  would  be  efficacious  to  remedy  the  evils  so  deeply  affecting 
our  own  country,  so  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of  the  mother 
country  as  well  as  to  those  of  Cuba,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  humanity. 

The  ensuing  month  brought  little  sign  of  real  progress  toward 
the  pacification  of  Cuba.  The  autonomous  administrations  set  up 
in  the  capital  and  some  of  the  principal  cities  appeared  not  to  gain 
the  favor  of  the  inhabitants  nor  to  be  able  to  extend  their  influence 
to  the  large  extent  of  territory  held  by  the  insurgents,  while  the 
military  arm,  obviously  unable  to  cope  with  the  still  active  rebel- 
lion, continued  many  of  the  most  objectionable  and  offensive  poli- 
cies of  the  government  that  had  preceded  it.  No  tangible  relief 
was  afforded  the  vast  numbers  of  unhappy  reconcentrados  despite 
the  reiterated  professions  made  in  that  regard  and  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  Spain  to  that  end.  The  proffered  expedient  of  zones  of 
cultivation  proved  illusory;  indeed  no  less  practical  nor  more 
delusive  promises  of  succor  could  well  have  been  tendered  to  the 
exhausted  and  destitute  people,  stripped  of  all  that  made  life  and 
home  dear  and  herded  in  a  strange  region  among  unsympathetic 
strangers  hardly  less  necessitous  than  themselves. 

By  the  end  of  December  the  mortality  among  them  had  fright- 
fully increased.  Conservative  estimates  from  Spanish  sources 
placed  the  deaths  among  these  distressed  people  at  over  forty  per 
cent  from  the  time  General  Weyler's  decree  of  reconcentration 
was  enforced.  With  £he  acquiescence  of  the  Spanish  authorities  a 
scheme  was  adopted  for  relief  by  charitable  contributions  raised  in 
this  country  and  distributed,  under  the  direction  of  the  consul- 
general  and  the  several  consuls,  by  noble  and  earnest  individual 
effort  through  the  organized  agencies  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Thousands  of  lives  were  thus  saved,  but  many  thousands  more 
were  inaccessible  to  such  forms  of  aid. 

The  war  continued  on  the  old  footing  without  comprehensive 
plan,  developing  only  the  same  spasmodic  encounters,  barren  of 
strategic  result,  that  had  marked  the  course  of  the  earlier  ten  years' 
rebellion  as  well  as  the  present  insurrection  from  its  start.  No  alter- 
native save  physical  exhaustion  of  either  combatant,  and  therewithal 
the  practical  ruin  of  the  Island,  lay  in  sight,  but  how  far  distant  no 
one  could  venture  to  conjecture. 

At  this  juncture,  on  the  15th  of  February  last,  occurred  the 
destruction  of  the  battle  ship  Maine  while  rightfully  lying  in  the 
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harbor  of  Havana  on  a  mission  of  international  courtesy  and  good 
will — a  catastrophe  the  suspicious  nature  and  horror  of  which 
stirred  the  nation's  heart  profoundly.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  poise  and  sturdy  good  sense  distinguishing  our  national  char- 
acter that  this  shocking  blow,  falling  upon  a  generous  people, 
already  deeply  touched  by  preceding  events  in  Cuba,  did  not  move 
them  to  an  instant,  desperate  resolve  to  tolerate  no  longer  the 
existence  of  a  condition  of  danger  and  disorder  at  our  doors  that 
made  possible  such  a  deed,  by  whomsoever  wrought.  Yet  the 
instinct  of  justice  prevailed  and  the  nation  anxiously  awaited  the 
result  of  the  searching  investigation  at  once  set  on  foot.  The  find- 
ing of  the  naval  board  of  inquiry  established  that  the  origin  of  the 
explosion  was  external  by  a  submarine  mine,  and  only  halted, 
through  lack  of  positive  testimony,  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  its 
authorship. 

All  these  things  carried  conviction  to  the  most  thoughtful,  even 
before  the  finding  of  the  naval  court,  that  a  crisis  in  our  relations 
with  Spain  and  toward  Cuba  was  at  hand.  So  strong  was  this 
belief  that  it  needed  but  a  brief  Executive  suggestion  to  the  Con- 
gress to  receive  immediate  answer  to  the  duty  of  making  instant 
provision  for  the  possible  and  perhaps  speedily  probable  emergency 
of  war,  and  the  remarkable,  almost  unique,  spectacle  was  presented 
of  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses,  on  the  9th  of  March,  appro- 
priating fifty  million  dollars  ' '  for  the  national  defense  and  for  each 
and  every  purpose  connected  therewith,  to  be  expended  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President."  That  this  act  of  prevision  came  none 
too  soon  was  disclosed  when  the  application  of  the  fund  was  under- 
taken. Our  coasts  were  practically  undefended.  Our  Navy  needed 
large  provision  for  increased  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  even 
numbers  to  cope  with  any  sudden  attack  from  the  Navy  of  Spain, 
which  comprised  modern  vessels  of  the  highest  type  of  continental 
perfection.  Our  Army  also  required  enlargement  of  men  and  muni- 
tions. The  details  of  the  hurried  preparation  for  the  dreaded  con- 
tingency is  told  in  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  outbreak  of  war,  when  it  did  come,  found  our  nation  not  unpre- 
pared to  meet  the  conflict. 

Nor  was  the  apprehension  of  coming  strife  confined  to  our  own 
country.  It  was  felt  by  the  continental  powers,  which,  on  April  6th, 
through  their  ambassadors  and  envoys,  addressed  to  the  Executive 
an  expression  of  hope  that  humanity  and  moderation  might  mark 
the  course  of  this  Government  and  people,  and  that  further  negotia- 
tions would  lead  to  an  agreement  which,  while  securing  the  main- 
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tenance  of  peace,  would  afford  all  necessary  guarantees  for  the 
reestablishment  of  order  in  Cuba.  In  responding  to  that  repre- 
sentation, I  said  I  shared  the  hope  the  envoys  had  expressed  that 
peace  might  be  preserved  in  a  manner  to  terminate  the  chronic  con- 
dition of  disturbance  in  Cuba  so  injurious  and  menacing  to  our 
interests  and  tranquillity,  as  well  as  shocking  to  our  sentiments  of 
humanity;  and,  while  appreciating  the  humanitarian  and  disinter- 
ested character  of  the  communication  they  had  made  on  behalf  of 
the  powers,  I  stated  the  confidence  of  this  Government,  for  its  part, 
that  equal  appreciation  would  be  shown  for  its  own  earnest  and 
unselfish  endeavors  to  fulfill  a  duty  to  humanity  by  ending  a  situa- 
tion the  indefinite  prolongation  of  which  had  become  insufferable. 

Still  animated  by  the  hope  of  a'  peaceful  solution  and  obeying 
the  dictates  of  duty,  no  effort  was  relaxed  to  bring  about  a  speedy 
ending  of  the  Cuban  struggle.  Negotiations  to  this  object  con- 
tinued actively  with  the  Government  of  Spain,  looking  to  the  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  a  six  months'  armistice  in  Cuba,  with  a  view 
to  effect  the  recognition  of  her  people's  right  to  independence. 
Besides  this,  the  instant  revocation  of  the  order  of  reconcentration 
was  asked,  so  that  the  sufferers,  returning  to  their  homes  and  aided 
by  united  American  and  Spanish  effort,  might  be  put  in  a  way 
to  support  themselves,  and,  by  orderly  resumption  of  the  well-nigh 
destroyed  productive  energies  of  the  Island,  contribute  to  the  resto- 
ration of  its  tranquillity  and  well-being.  Negotiations  continued 
for  some  little  time  at  Madrid,  resulting  in  offers  by  the  Spanish 
Government  which  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  inadequate.  It 
was  proposed  to  confide  the  preparation  of  peace  to  the  insular 
parliament,  yet  to  be  convened  under  the  autonomous  decrees  of 
November,  1897,  but  without  impairment  in  anywise  of  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  the  Madrid  Government,  which,  to  that  end, 
would  grant  an  armistice,  if  solicited  by  the  insurgents,  for  such 
time  as  the  general-in-chief  might  see  fit  to  fix.  How  and  with 
what  scope  of  discretionary  powers  the  insular  parliament  was 
expected  to  set  about  the  "preparation"  of  peace  did  not  appear. 
If  it  were  to  be  by  negotiation  with  the  insurgents,  the  issue 
seemed  to  rest  on  the  one  side  with  a  body  chosen  by  a  fraction  of 
the  electors  in  the  districts  under  Spanish  control,  and  on  the  other 
with  the  insurgent  population  holding  the  interior  country,  unrep- 
resented in  the  so-called  parliament,  and  defiant  at  the  suggestion 
of  suing  for  peace. 

Grieved  and  disappointed  at  this  barren  outcome  of  my  sincere 
endeavors  to  reach  a  practicable  solution,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  remit 
the  whole  question  to  the  Congress.    In  the  message  of  April  u 
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1898,  I  announced  that  with  this  last  overture  in  the  direction 
of  immediate  peace  in  Cuba,  and  its  disappointing  reception  by- 
Spain,  the  effort  of  the  Executive  was  brought  to  an  end.  I  again 
reviewed  the  alternative  courses  of  action  which  had  been  pro- 
posed, concluding  that  the  only  one  consonant  with  international 
policy  and  compatible  with  our  firm-set  historical  traditions  was 
intervention  as  a  neutral  to  stop  the  war  and  check  the  hopeless 
sacrifice  of  life,  even  though  that  resort  involved  ' '  hostile  constraint 
upon  both  the  parties  to  the  contest,  as  well  to  enforce  a  truce  as  to 
guide  the  eventual  settlement."  The  grounds  justifying  that  step 
were,  the  interests  of  humanity;  the  duty  to  protect  the  life  and 
property  of  our  citizens  in  Cuba;  the  right  to  check  injury  to  our 
commerce  and  people  through  the  devastation  of  the  Island,  and, 
most  important,  the  need  of  removing  at  once  and  forever  the  con- 
stant menace  and  the  burdens  entailed  upon  our  Government  by 
the  uncertainties  and  perils  of  the  situation  caused  by  the  unen- 
durable disturbance  in  Cuba.     I  said : 

The  long  trial  has  proved  that  the  object  for  which  Spain  has 
waged  the  war  can  not  be  attained.  The  fire  of  insurrection  may 
flame  or  may  smolder  with  varying  seasons,  but  it  has  not  been,  and 
it  is  plain  that  it  can  not  be,  extinguished  by  present  methods.  The 
only  hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition  which  can  no  longer 
be  endured  is  the  enforced  pacification  of  Cuba.  In  the  name  of 
humanity,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered 
American  interests  which  give  us  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak 
and  to  act,  the  war  in  Cuba  must  stop. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  Congress  was  asked  to  authorize  and  em- 
power the  President  to  take  measures  to  secure  a  full  and  final  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba  and  to 
secure  in  the  Island  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government,  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  order  and  observing  its  international  obligations, 
insuring  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  the  security  of  its  citizens  as 
well  as  our  own,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  ends  to  use 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  as  might  be 
necessary;  with  added  authority  to  continue  generous  relief  to  the 
starving  people  of  Cuba. 

The  response  of  the  Congress,  after  nine  days  of  earnest  delibera- 
tion, during  which  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  your  body  was 
developed  on  every  point  save  as  to  the  expediency  of  coupling  the 
proposed  action  with  a  formal  recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
as  the  true  and  lawful  government  of  that  Island — a  proposition 
which  failed  of  adoption — the  Congress,  after  conference,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  35  in  the  Senate  and  311  to  6 
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in  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  the  memorable  joint  reso- 
lution declaring — 

First.  That  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 

Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  demand,  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  hereby  demand,  that  the 
Government  of  Spain  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and  govern- 
ment in  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces 
from  Cuba  and  Cuban  waters. 

Third.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  directed  and  empowered  to  use  the  entire  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect. 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition 
or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said 
Island  except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determina- 
tion when  that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the  government  and  con- 
trol of  the  Island  to  its  people. 

This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Kxecutive  on  the  next  day, 
April  30th.  A  copy  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister at  this  capital,  who  forthwith  announced  that  his  continuance 
in  Washington  had  thereby  become  impossible,  and  asked  for  his 
passports,  which  were  given  him.  He  thereupon  withdrew  from 
Washington,  leaving  the  protection  of  Spanish  interests  in  the 
United  States  to  the  French  Ambassador  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister.  Simultaneously  with  its  communication  to  the  Spanish 
Minister  here,  General  Woodford,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid, 
was  telegraphed  confirmation  of  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  and 
directed  to  communicate  it  to  the  Government  of  Spain  with  the 
formal  demand  that  it  at  once  relinquish  its  authority  and  gov- 
ernment in  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  withdraw  its  forces  therefrom 
coupling  this  demand  with  announcement  of  the  intentions  of  this 
Government  as  to  the  future  of  the  Island,  in  conformity  with  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  resolution,  and  giving  Spain  until  noon  of  April 
33d  to  reply. 

That  demand,  although,  as  above  shown,  ofiicially  made  known  to 
the  Spanish  envoy  here,  was  not  delivered  at  Madrid.  After  the 
instruction  reached  General  Woodford  on  the  morning  of  April  21st 
'  but  before  he  could  present  it,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State  noti- 
fied him  that  upon  the  President's  approval  of  the  joint  resolution 
the  Madrid  Government,  regarding  the  act  as  "equivalent  to  an 
evident  declaration  of  war, ' '  had  ordered  its  Minister  in  Washington 
to  withdraw,  thereby  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  ceasing  all  official  communication  between  their 
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respective  representatives.  General  Woodford  thereupon  demanded 
his  passports  and  quitted  Madrid  the  same  day. 

Spain  having  thus  denied  the  demand  of  the  United  States  and 
initiated  that  complete  form  of  rupture  of  relations  which  attends 
a  state  of  war,  the  Executive  powers  authorized  by  the  resolution 
were  at  once  used  by  me  to  meet  the  enlarged  contingency  of  actual 
war  between  sovereign  states.  On  April  22d  I  proclaimed  a  block- 
ade of  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  including  ports  on  said  coast  between 
Cardenas  and  Bahia  Honda  and  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba;  and  on  the  23d  I  called  for  volunteers  to  execute  the 
purpose  of  the  resolution.  By  my  message  of  April  25th  the  Con- 
gress was  informed  of  the  situation,  and  I  recommended  formal  decla- 
ration of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  The  Congress  accordingly  voted  on  the  same  day  the  act 
approved  April  25,  1898,  declaring  the  existence  of  such  war  from 
and  including  the  21st  day  of  April,  and  reenacted  the  provision 
of  the  resolution  of  April  20th,  directing  the  President  to  use  all  the 
armed  forces  of  the  nation  to  carry  that  act  into  effect.  Due  notifi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  war  as  aforesaid  was  given  April  25th 
by  telegraph  to  all  the  governments  with  which  the  United  States 
maintain  relations,  in  order  that  their  neutrality  might  be  assured 
during  the  war.  The  various  governments  responded  with  procla- 
mations of  neutrality,  each  after  its  own  methods.  It  is  not  among 
the  least  gratifying  incidents  of  the  struggle  that  the  obligations 
of  neutrality  were  impartially  discharged  by  all,  often  under  deli- 
cate and  difficult  circumstances. 

In  further  fulfillment  of  international  duty  I  issued,  April  26, 1898, 
a  proclamation  announcing  the  treatment  proposed  to  be  accorded  to 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  as  to  blockade,  contraband,  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  search,  and  the  immunity  of  neutral  flags  and  neutral 
goods  under  enemy's  flag.  A  similar  proclamation  was  made  by 
the  Spanish  Government.  In  the  conduct  of  hostilities  the  rules 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  including  abstention  from  resort  to  pri- 
vateering, have  accordingly  been  observed  by  both  belligerents, 
although  neither  was  a  party  to  that  declaration. 

Our  country  thus,  after  an  interval  of  half  a  century  of  peace 
with  all  nations,  found  itself  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  a  for- 
eign enemy.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to  meet  the  emergency. 
The  response  to  the  initial  call  for  125,000  volunteers  was  instant 
and  complete,  as  was  also  the  result  of  the  second  call  of  May  25th 
for  75,000  additional  volunteers.  The  ranks  of  the  Regular  Army 
were  increased  to  the  limits  provided  by  the  act  of  April  26,  1898. 

The  enlisted  force  of  the  Navy  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  when 
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it  reached  its  maximum,  numbered  24,123  men  and  apprentices. 
One  hundred  and  three  vessels  were  added  to  the  Navy  by  purchase, 

1  was  presented  to  the  Government,  i  leased,  and  the  4  vessels  of 
the  International  Navigation  Company,  the  S^.  Paul,  St  Louis, 
New  York,  and  Paris,  were  chartered.  In  addition  to  these  the 
revenue  cutters  and  light-house  tenders  were  turned  over  to  the 
Navy  Department  and  became  temporarily  a  part  of  the  auxiliary 
navy. 

The  maximum  eflFective  fighting  force  of  the  Navy  during  the 
war,  separated  into  classes,  was  as  follows : 

Four  battle  ships  of  the  first  class ;  i  battle  ship  of  the  second  class ; 

2  armored  cruisers;  6  coast-defense  monitors;  i  armored  ram;  12 
protected  cruisers;  3  unprotected  cruisers ;  18  gunboats;  i  dynamite 
cruiser;  11  torpedo  boats;  vessels  of  the  old  Navy,  including  mon- 
itors, 14.  Auxiliary  Navy:  11  auxiliary  cruisers;  28  converted 
yachts;  27  converted  tugs;  19  converted  colliers;  15  revenue  cutters; 
4  light-house  tenders,  and  19  miscellaneous  vessels. 

Much  alarm  was  felt  along  our  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  lest 
some  attack  might  be  made  by  the  enemy.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  possible  injury  to  our  great  cities  lying  along  the 
coast.  Temporary  garrisons  were  provided,  drawn  from  the  State 
militia;  infantry  and  light  batteries  were  drawn  from  the  volunteer 
force.  About  12,000  troops  were  thus  employed.  The  coast  signal 
service  was  established  for  observing  the  approach  of  an  enemy's 
ships  to  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Life-Saving  and 
Light- House  Services  cooperated,  which  enabled  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  have  all  portions  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  under  observation. 

The  auxiliary  navy  was  created  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
and  was  officered  and  manned  by  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  several 
States.  This  organization  patrolled  the  coast,  and  performed  the 
duty  of  a  second  line  of  defense. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  submarine  mines 
were  placed  at  the  most  exposed  points.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  permanent  mining  casemates  and  cable  galleries  had  been 
constructed  at  nearly  all  important  harbors.  Most  of  the  torpedo 
material  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and  had  to  be  specially 
manufactured.  Under  date  of  April  19,  district  officers  were  directed 
to  take  all  preliminary  measures,  short  of  the  actual  attaching  of 
the  loaded  mines  to  the  cables,  and  on  April  32  telegraphic  orders 
were  issued  to  place  the  loaded  mines  in  position. 

The  aggregate  number  of  mines  placed  was  1,535,  at  the  principal 
harbors  from  Maine  to  California.     Preparations  were  also  made  for 
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the  planting  of  mines  at  certain  other  harbors,  but  owing  to  the 
early  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  these  mines  were  not  placed. 

The  Signal  Corps  was  promptly  organized,  and  performed  service 
of  the  most  difiicult  and  important  character.  Its  operations  dur- 
ing the  war  covered  the  electrical  connection  of  all  coast  fortifica- 
tions, the  establishment  of  telephonic  and  telegraphic  facilities  for 
the  camps  at  Manila,  Santiago,  and  in  Porto  Rico.  There  were 
constructed  300  miles  of  line  at  ten  great  camps,  thus  facilitating 
military  movements  from  those  points  in  a  manner  heretofore 
unknown  in  military  administration.  Field  telegraph  lines  were 
established  and  maintained  under  the  enemy's  fire  at  Manila,  and 
later  the  Manila- Hongkong  cable  was  reopened. 

In  Porto  Rico  cable  communications  were  opened  over  a  discon- 
tinued route,  and  on  land  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer was  kept  in  telegraphic  or  telephonic  communication  with  the 
division  commanders  on  four  different  lines  of  operations. 

There  was  placed  in  Cuban  waters  a  completely  outfitted  cable 
ship,  with  war  cables  and  cable  gear,  suitable  both  for  the  destruction 
of  communications  belonging  to  the  enemy  and  the  establishment 
of  our  own.  Two  ocean  cables  were  destroyed  under  the  enemy's 
batteries  at  Santiago.  The  day  previous  to  the  landing  of  General 
Shafter's  corps  at  Caimanera,  within  20  miles  of  the  landing  place, 
cable  communications  were  established  and  a  cable  station  opened 
giving  direct  communication  with  the  Government  at  Washington. 
This  service  was  invaluable  to  the  Executive  in  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  and  Navy.  With  a  total  force  of  over  1,300  the  loss 
was  by  disease  in  camp  and  field,  officers  and  men  included,  only  five. 

The  National  Defense  Fund  of  $50,000,000  was  expended  in  large 
part  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  used 
are  fully  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  several  Secretaries.  It  was  a 
most  timely  appropriation,  enabling  the  Government  to  strengthen 
its  defenses  and  make  preparations  greatly  needed  in  case  of  war. 

This  fund  being  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  equipment 
and  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  patriotism  of  the  Congress  pro- 
vided the  means  in  the  war  revenue  act  of  June  13th  by  authorizing 
a  three  per  cent  popular  loan  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  million 
dollars  and  by  levying  additional  imposts  and  taxes.  Of  the  author- 
ized loan,  two  hundred  millions  were  offered  and  promptly  taken,  the 
subscriptions  so  far  exceeding  the  call  as  to  cover  it  many  times  over, 
while,  preference  being  given  to  the  smaller  bids,  no  single  allot- 
ment exceeded  five  thousand  dollars.  This  was  a  most  encouraging 
and  significant  result,  showing  the  vast  resources  of  the  nation  and 
the  determination  of  the  people  to  uphold  their  country's  honor. 
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It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  message  to  narrate  the  history 
of  the  extraordinary  war  that  followed  the  Spanish  declaration  of 
April  2ist,  but  a  brief  recital  of  its  more  salient  features  is  appropriate. 

The  first  encounter  of  the  war  in  point  of  date  took  place  April 
27th,  when  a  detachment  of  the  blockading  squadron  made  a  recon- 
naissance in  force  at  Matanzas,  shelled  the  harbor  forts,  and  demol- 
ished several  new  works  in  construction. 

The  next  engagement  was  destined  to  mark  a  memorable  epoch 
in  maritime  warfare.  The  Pacific  fleet,  under  Commodore  George 
Dewey,  had  lain  for  some  weeks  at  Hong-Kong.  Upon  the  colonial 
proclamation  of  neutrality  being  issued  and  the  customary  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  being  given,  it  repaired  to  Mirs  Bay,  near  Hong- 
Kong,  whence  it  proceeded  to  the  Philippine  Islands  under  tele- 
graphed orders  to  capture  or  destroy  the  formidable  Spanish  fleet 
then  assembled  at  Manila.  At  daybreak  on  the  ist  of  May  the 
American  force  entered  Manila  Bay  and  after  a  few  hours'  engage- 
ment effected  the  total  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting 
of  ten  warships  and  a  transport,  besides  capturing  the  naval  station 
and  forts  at  Cavite,  thus  annihilating  the  Spanish  naval  power  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  completely  controlling  the  Bay  of  Manila, 
with  the  ability  to  take  the  city  at  will.  Not  a  life  was  lost  on  our 
ships,  the  wounded  only  numbering  seven,  while  not  a  vessel  was 
materially  injured.  For  this  gallant  achievement  the  Congress, 
upon  my  recommendation,  fitly  bestowed  upon  the  actors  prefer- 
ment and  substantial  reward. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  victory  upon  the  spirit  of  our  people 
and  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  war  was  instant.  A  prestige  of  invin- 
cibility thereby  attached  to  our  arms,  which  continued  throughout 
the  struggle.  Reinforcements  were  hurried  to  Manila  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  Merritt  and  firmly  established  within 
sight  of  the  capital,  which  lay  helpless  before  our  guns. 

On  the  7th  day  of  May  the  Government  was  advised  oflicially  of  the 
victory  at  Manila,  and  at  once  inquired  of  the  Commander  of  our 
fleet  what  troops  would  be  required.  The  information  was  received 
on  the  15th  day  of  May,  and  the  first  army  expedition  sailed  May  25th 
and  arrived  off"  Manila  June  30th.  Other  expeditions  soon  followed 
the  total  force  consisting  of  641  officers  and  15,058  enlisted  men! 

Only  reluctance  to  cause  needless  loss  of  life  and  property  prevented 
the  early  storming  and  capture  of  the  city,  and  therewith  the  absolute 
military  occupancy  of  the  whole  group.  The  insurgents  meanwhile 
had  resumed  the  active  hostilities  suspended  by  the  uncompleted 
truce  of  December,  1897.  Their  forces  invested  Manila  from  the 
northern  and  eastern  side,  but  were  constrained  by  Admiral  Dewey 
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and  General  Merritt  from  attempting  an  assault.  It  was  fitting  that 
whatever  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  decisive  operations  in  that 
quarter  should  be  accomplished  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  United 
States  alone.  Obeying  the  stem  precept  of  war  which  enjoins  the 
overcoming  of  the  adversary  and  the  extinction  of  his  power  wherever 
assailable  as  the  speedy  and  sure  means  to  win  a  peace,  divided 
victory  was  not  permissible,  for  no  partition  of  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  attending  the  enforcement  of  a  just  and  advan- 
tageous peace  could  be  thought  of. 

Following  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  attack,  powerful 
forces  were  assembled  at  various  points  on  our  coast  to  invade  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Meanwhile  naval  demonstrations  were  made  at 
several  exposed  points.  On  May  nth  the  cruiser  Wilmington  and 
torpedo  boat  Winslow  were  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  silence 
the  batteries  at  Cardenas,  a  gallant  ensign,  Worth  Bagley,  and  four 
seamen  falling.  These  grievous  fatalities  were  strangely  enough 
among  the  very  few  which  occurred  during  our  naval  operations  in 
this  extraordinary  conflict. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  naval  preparations  had  been  pushed  with 
great  vigor.  A  powerful  squadron  under  Admiral  Cervera,  which 
had  assembled  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  before  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, had  crossed  the  ocean,  and  by  its  erratic  movements  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  delayed  our  military  plans  while  baffling  the  pur- 
suit of  our  fleets.  For  a  time  fears  were  felt  lest  the  Oregon  and 
Marietta^  then  nearing  home  after  their  long  voyage  from  San 
Francisco  of  over  15,000  miles,  might  be  surprised  by  Admiral  Cer- 
vera's  fleet,  but  their  fortunate  arrival  dispelled  these  apprehensions 
and  lent  much  needed  reinforcement.  Not  until  Admiral  Cervera 
took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  about  May  19th, 
was  it  practicable  to  plan  a  systematic  naval  and  military  attack 
upon  the  Antillean  possessions  of  Spain. 

Several  demonstrations  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  in  preparation  for  the  larger  event.  On  May  13th  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron  shelled  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  On  May  30th 
Commodore  Schley's  squadron  bombarded  the  forts  guarding  the 
mouth  of  Santiago  harbor.  Neither  attack  had  any  material  result. 
It  was  evident  that  well-ordered  land  operations  were  indispensable 
to  achieve  a  decisive  advantage. 

The  next  act  in  the  war  thrilled  not  alone  the  hearts  of  our 
countrymen  but  the  world  by  its  exceptional  heroism.  On  the 
night  of  June  3d,  Lieutenant  Hobson,  aided  by  seven  devoted  vol- 
unteers, blocked  the  narrow  outlet  from  Santiago  harbor  by  sinking 
the  collier  Merrimac  in  the  channel,  under  a  fierce  fire  from  the 
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shore  batteries,  escaping  with  their  lives  as  by  a  miracle,  but  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  most  gratifying  incident  of 
the  war  that  the  bravery  of  this  little  band  of  heroes  was  cordially 
appreciated  by  the  Spanish  admiral,  who  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
notify  Admiral  Sampson  of  their  safety  and  to  compliment  them  on 
their  daring  act.     They  were  subsequently  exchanged  July  7th. 

By  June  7th  the  cutting  of  the  last  Cuban  cable  isolated  the  Island. 
Thereafter  the  invasion  was  vigorously  prosecuted.  On  June  loth, 
under  a  heavy  protecting  fire,  a  landing  of  600  marines  from  the 
Oregon,  Marblehead,  and  Yankee  was  efiected  in  Guantanamo  Bay, 
where  it  had  been  determined  to  establish  a  naval  station. 

This  important  and  essential  port  was  taken  from  the  enemy  after 
severe  fighting  by  the  marines,  who  were  the  first  organized  force 
of  the  United  States  to  land  in  Cuba. 

The  position  so  won  was  held  despite  desperate  attempts  to  dis- 
lodge our  forces.  By  June  i6th  additional  forces  were  landed  and 
strongly  intrenched.  On  June  22d  the  advance  of  the  invading  army 
under  Major-General  Shafter  landed  at  Daiquiri,  about  15  miles  east 
of  Santiago.  This  was  accomplished  under  great  difficulties  but  with 
marvelous  dispatch.  On  June  33d  the  movement  against  Santiago 
was  begun.  On  the  24th  the  first  serious  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry  and  the  First  United  States 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  General  Young's  brigade  of  General  Wheeler's 
division,  participated,  losing  heavily.  By  nightfall,  however,  ground 
within  5  miles  of  Santiago  was  won.  The  advantage  was  steadily 
increased.  On  July  ist  a  severe  battle  took  place,  our  forces  gaining 
the  outworks  of  Santiago;  on  the  2d  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  were 
taken  after  a  desperate  charge,  and  the  investment  of  the  city  was 
completed.  The  Navy  cooperated  by  shelling  the  town  and  the 
coast  forts. 

On  the  day  following  this  brilliant  achievement  of  our  land  forces, 
the  3d  of  July,  occurred  the  decisive  naval  combat  of  the  war.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  attempting  to  leave  the  harbor,  was  met  by  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  under  command  of  Commodore  Sampson.  In  less 
than  three  hours  all  the  Spanish  ships  were  destroyed,  the  two  tor- 
pedo boats  being  sunk,  and  the  Maria  Teresa^  Almirante  Oquendo, 
Vizcay'a^  and  Cristbbal  Colon  driven  ashore.  The  Spanish  admiral 
and  over  1,300  men  were  taken  prisoners,  while  the  enemy's  loss  of 
life  was  deplorably  large,  some  600  perishing.  On  our  side  but  one 
man  was  killed,  on  the  Brooklyn,  and  one  man  seriously  wounded. 
Although  our  ships  were  repeatedly  struck,  not  one  was  seriously 
injured.  Where  all  so  conspicuously  distinguished  themselves,  from 
the  commanders  to  the  gunners  and  the  unnamed  heroes  in  the 
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boiler  rooms,  each  and  all  contributing  toward  the  achievement  of 
this  astounding  victory,  for  which  neither  ancient  nor  modern  his- 
tory affords  a  parallel  in  the  completeness  of  the  event  and  the 
marvelous  disproportion  of  casualties,  it  would  be  invidious  to  single 
out  any  for  especial  honor.  Deserved  promotion  has  rewarded  the 
more  conspicuous  actors — the  nation's  profoundest  gratitude  is  due 
to  all  of  these  brave  men  who  by  their  skill  and  devotion  in  a  few 
short  hours  crushed  the  sea  power  of  Spain  and  wrought  a  triumph 
whose  decisiveness  and  far-reaching  consequences  can  scarcely  be 
measured.  Nor  can  we  be  unmindful  of  the  achievements  of  our 
builders,  mechanics,  and  artisans  for  their  skill  in  the  construction 
of  our  warships. 

With  the  catastrophe  of  Santiago  Spain's  eflFort  upon  the  ocean 
virtually  ceased.  A  spasmodic  effort  toward  the  end  of  June  to 
send  her  Mediterranean  fleet  under  Admiral  Camara  to  relieve 
Manila  was  abandoned,  the  expedition  being  recalled  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  capitulation  of  Santiago  followed.  The  city  was  closely 
besieged  by  land,  while  the  entrance"  of  our  ships  into  the  harbor 
cut  off  all  relief  on  that  side.  After  a  truce  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  noncombatants  protracted  negotiations  continued  from  July  3d 
until  July  15th,  when,  under  menace  of  immediate  assault,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  surrender  were  agreed  upon.  On  the  17th  General 
Shafter  occupied  the  city.  The  capitulation  embraced  the  entire 
eastern  end  of  Cuba.  The  number  of  Spanish  soldiers  surren- 
dering was  23,000,  all  of  whom  were  subsequently  conveyed  to 
Spain  at  the  charge  of  the  United  States.  The  story  of  this  suc- 
cessful campaign  is  told  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  will  be  laid  before  you.  The  individual  valor  of  officers  and 
soldiers  was  never  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  several  engage- 
ments leading  to  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  while  the  prompt  move- 
ments and  successive  victories  won  instant  and  universal  applause. 
To  those  who  gained  this  complete  triumph,  which  established  the 
ascendency  of  the  United  States  upon  land  as  the  fight  off  Santiago 
had  fixed  our  supremacy  on  the  seas,  the  earnest  and  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  nation  is  unsparingly  due.  Nor  should  we  alone  remem- 
ber the  gallantry  of  the  living;  the  dead  claim  our  tears,  and  our 
losses  by  battle  and  disease  must  cloud  any  exultation  at  the  result 
and  teach  us  to  weigh  the  awful  cost  of  war,  however  rightful  the 
cause  or  signal  the  victory. 

With  the  fall  of  Santiago  the  occupation  of  Porto  Rico  became 
the   next  strategic  necessity.     General  Miles  had  previously   been 
assigned  to  organize  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.     Fortunately 
Ab,  98 — ^2 
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-he  -was  already  at  Santiago,  where  he  had  arrived  on  the  nth  of 
July  with  reinforcements  for  General  Shafter's  army. 

With  these  troops,  consisting  of  3,415  infantry  and  artillery,  two 
companies  of  engineers,  and  one  company  of  the  Signal  Corps,  Gen- 
eral Miles  left  Guantanamo  on  July  21st,  having  nine  transports  con- 
voyed by  the  fleet  under  Captain  Higginson  with  the  Massachusetts 
(flagship),  Dixie,  Gloucester,  Columbia,  and  Yale,  the  two  latter 
carrying  troops.  The  expedition  landed  at  Guanica  July  35th, 
which  port  was  entered  with  little  opposition.  Here  the  fleet  was 
joined  by  the  Annapolis  and  the  Wasp,  while  the  Puritan  and 
Amphitrite  went  to  San  Juan  and  joined  the  New  Orleans,  which 
was  engaged  in  blockading  that  port.  The  Major-General  Com- 
manding was  subsequently  reinforced  by  General  Schwan's  brigade 
of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  by  General  Wilson  with  a  part  of  his 
division,  and  also  by  General  Brooke  with  a  part  of  his  corps,  num- 
bering in  all  16,973  officers  and  men. 

On  July  27th  he  entered  Ponce,  one  of  the  most  important  ports 
in  the  island,  from  which  he  thereafter  directed  operations  for  the 
capture  of  the  island. 

With  the  exception  of  encounters  with  the  enemy  at  Guayama, 
Hormigueros,  Coamo,  and  Yauco,  and  an  attack  on  a  force  landed  at 
Cape  San  Juan,  there  was  no  serious  resistance.  The  campaign 
was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor,  and  by  the  13th  of  August  "much 
of  the  island  was  in  our  possession  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
remainder  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time.  At  most  of  the  points 
in  the  island  our  troops  were  enthusiastically  welcomed.  Protesta- 
tions of  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  gratitude  for  delivery  from  Spanish 
rule  met  our  commanders  at  every  stage.  As  a  potent  influence 
toward  peace  the  outcome  of  the  Porto  Rican  expedition  was  of 
great  consequence  and  generous  commendation  is  due  to  those  who 
participated  in  it. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  enacted  at  Manila,  its  starting  place. 
On  August  15,  after  a  brief  assault  upon  the  works  by  the  land  forces 
in  which  the  squadron  assisted,  the"  capital  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally. The  casualties  were  comparatively  few.  By  this  the  con- 
quest of  the  Philippine  Islands,  virtually  accomplished  when  the 
Spanish -capacity  for  resistance  was  destroyed  by  Admiral  Dewey's 
victory  of  the  ist  of  May,  was  formally  sealed.  To  General  Merritt 
his  officers  and  men  for  their  uncomplaining  and  devoted  service 
and  for  their  gallantry  in  action  the  nation  is  sincerely  grateful 
Their  long  voyage  was  made  with  singular  success,  and  the  soldierly 
conduct  of  the  men,  most  of  whom  were  without  previous  expe- 
rience in  the  military  service,  deserves  unmeasured  praise. 
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The  total  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Army  during 
the  war  with  Spain  were  :  Officers  killed,  23 ;  enlisted  men  killed, 
257  ;  total,  280;  officers  wounded,  113;  enlisted  men  wounded,  1,464; 
total,  1,577.  Of  the  Navy:  Killed,  17;  wounded,  67;  died  as  result 
of  wounds,  i;  invalided  from  service,  6;  total,  91. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  our  Navy  was  engaged  in  two  great 
battles  and  in  numerous  perilous  undertakings  in  blockade  and 
bombardment,  and  more  than  50,000  of  our  troops  were  transported 
to  distant  lands  and  were  engaged  in  assault  and  siege  and  battle 
and  many  skirmishes  in  unfamiliar  territory,  we  lost  in  both  arms 
of  the  service  a  total  of  1,668  killed  and  wounded ;  and  in  the  entire 
campaign  by  land  and  sea  we  did  not  lose  a  gun  or  a  flag  or  a  trans- 
port or  a  ship,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  crew  of  the  Merrimac 
not  a  soldier  or  sailor  was  taken  prisoner. 

On  August  7th,  forty-six  days  from  the  date  of  the  landing  of 
General  Shaffer's  army  in  Cuba  and  twenty-one  days  from  the  sur- 
render of  Santiago,  the  United  States  troops  commenced  embarka- 
tion for  home,  and  our  entire  force  was  returned  to  the  United  States 
as'  early  as  August  24th.  They  were  absent  from  the  United  States 
only  two  months. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  bear  testimony  to  the  patriotism  and 
devotion  of  that  large  portion  of  our  Army  which,  although  eager 
to  be  ordered  to  the  post  of  greatest  exposure,  fortunately  was  not 
required  outside  of  the  United  States.  They  did  their  whole  duty, 
and  like  their  comrades  at  the  front  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation.  In  like  manner,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  Navy  who  remained  in  their  departments  and  stations  faithfully 
performing  most  important  duties  connected  with  the  war,  and 
whose  requests  for  assignment  in  the  field  and  at  sea  I  was  compelled 
to  refuse  because  their  services  were  indispensable  here,  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  commendation.  It  is  my  regret  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  provision  for  their  suitable  recognition. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  mention  in  terms  of 
cordial  appreciation  the  timely  and  liseful  work  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  both  in  relief  measures  preparatory  to  the 
campaigns,  in  sanitary  assistance  at  several  of  the  camps  of  assem- 
blage, and  later,  under  the  able  and  experienced  leadership  of  the 
president  of  the  society.  Miss  Clara  Barton,  on  the  fields  of  battle 
and  in  the  hospitals  at  the  front  in  Cuba.  Working  in  conjunction 
with  the  governmental  authorities  and  under  their  sanction  and 
approval,  and  with  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  many  patriotic 
women  and  societies  in  the  various  States,  the  Red  Cross  has  fully 
maintained  its  already  high  reputation  for  intense  earnestness  and 
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ability  to  exercise  the  noble  purposes  of  its  international  organiza- 
tion, thus  justifying  the  confidence  and  support  which  it  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  people.  To  the  members  and  officers 
of  this  society  and  all  who  aided  them  in  their  philanthropic  work, 
the  sincere  and  lasting  gratitude  of  the  soldiers  and  the  public  is 
due  and  is  freely  accorded. 

In  tracing  these  events  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  our  obli- 
gations to  the  Divine  Master  for  His  watchful  care  over  us  and  His 
safe  guidance,  for  which  the  Nation  makes  reverent  acknowledgment 
and  offers  humble  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  His  favor. 

The  annihilation  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet,  followed  by  the  capit- 
ulation of  Santiago,  having  brought  to  the  Spanish  Government  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  continuing  a  struggle  now 
become  wholly  unequal,  it  made  overtures  of  peace  through  the 
French  Ambassador,  who  with  the  assent  of  his  Government  had 
acted  as  the  friendly  representative  of  Spanish  interests  during  the 
war.  On  the  26th  of  July,  M.  Cambon  presented  a  communication 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Almod6var,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State, 
inviting  the  United  States  to  state  the  terms  upon  which  it  would 
be  willing  to  make  peace.  On  the  30th  of  July,  by  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Almod6var  and  handed  to  M.  Cam- 
bon, the  terms  of  this  Government  were  announced,  substantially  as 
in  the  protocol  afterwards  signed.  On  the  loth  of  August  the 
Spanish  reply,  dated  August  7th,  was  handed  by  M.  Cambon  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  accepted  unconditionally  the  terms 
imposed  as  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  an  island  of  the  lyadrones 
group,  but  appeared  to  seek  to  introduce  inadmissible  reservations 
in  regard  to  our  demand  as  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Conceiving 
that  discussion  on  this  point  could  neither  be  practical  nor  profit- 
able, I  directed  that  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  the  matter 
should  be  forthwith  closed  by  proposing  the  embodiment  in  a  formal 
protocol  of  the  terms  upon  which  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  to 
be  undertaken.  The  vague  and  inexplicit  suggestions  of  the  Span- 
ish note  could  not  be  accepted,  the  only  reply  being  to  present 
as  a  virtual  ultimatum  a  draft  of  protocol  embodying  the  precise 
terms  tendered  to  Spain  in  our  note  of  July  30th,  with  added  stipu- 
-  lations  of  detail  as  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  arrange 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Spanish  Antilles.  On  August  12th  M 
Cambon  announced  his  receipt  of  full  powers  to  sign  the  protocol 
so  submitted.  Accordingly  on  the  afternoon  of  August  12th  M 
Cambon,  as  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Spain,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  signed  a  protocol 
providing — 
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Article  I.  Spain  will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
and  title  to  Cuba. 

Article  II.  Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  States  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  also  an  island  in  the  Ladrones  to  be  selected 
by  the  United  States. 

Article  III.  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city, 
bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines. 

The  fourth  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  joint  commis- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  meet  in  Havana 
and  San  Juan,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  carry- 
ing out  the  details  of  the  stipulated  evacuation  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  fifth  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  not  more  than 
five  Commissioners  on  each  side,  to  meet  at  Paris  not  later  than 
October  ist,  and  to  proceed  to  the  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  subject  to  ratification  according  to  the  respective 
constitutional  forms  of  the  two  countries. 

The  sixth  and  last  article  provided  that  upon  the  signature  of  the 
protocol  hostilities  between  the  two  countries  should  be  suspended 
and  that  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by 
each  Government  to  the  commanders  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  protocol  I  issued  a  proc- 
lamation of  August  i2th  suspending  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  necessary  orders  to  that  end  were  at  once  given 
by  telegraph.  The  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  San  Juan 
de  Porto  Rico  was  in  like  manner  raised.  On  the  i8th  of  August 
the  muster  out  of  100,000  volunteers,  or  as  near  that  number  as 
was  found  to  be  practicable,  was  ordered. 

On  the  ist  of  December  101,165  officers  and  men  had  been  mus- 
tered out  and  discharged  from  the  service  and  9,002  more  will  be 
mustered  out  by  the  loth  of  this  month.  Also  a  corresponding 
number  of  general  and  general  staff  officers  have  been  honorably 
discharged  the  service. 

The  military  commissions  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  forthwith  appointed :  for 
Cuba,  Major-General  James  F.  Wade,  Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Samp- 
son, Major-General  Matthew  C.  Butler;  for  Porto  Rico,  Major-General 
John  R.  Brooke,  Rear- Admiral  Winfield  S.  Schley,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William  W.  Gordon,  who  soon  afterwards  met  the  Spanish 
Commissioners  at  Havana  and  San  Juan,  respectively.  The  Porto 
Rican  Joint  Commission  speedily  accomplished  its  task,  and  by  the 
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1 8th  of  October  the  evacuation  of  the  island  was  completed.  The 
United  States  flag  was  raised  over  the  island  at  noon  on  that  day. 
The  administration  of  its  ^flFairs  has  been  provisionally  intrusted 
to  a  military  governor  until  the  Congress  shall  otherwise  provide. 
The  Cuban  Joint  Commission  has  not  yet  terminated  its  labors. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  removing  the  large  numbers 
of  Spanish  troops  still  in  Cuba,  the  evacuation  can  not  be  completed 
before  the  ist  of  January  next. 

Pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  protocol,  I  appointed  William 
R.  Day,  lately  Secretary  of  State,  Cushman  K.  Davis,  William  P. 
Frye,  and  George  Gray,  Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  White- 
law  Reid,  to  be  the  Peace  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United* 
States.  Proceeding  in  due  season  to  Paris,  they  there  met  on  the 
ist  of  October  five  commissioners,  similarly  appointed  on  the  part 
of  Spain.  Their  negotiations  have  made  hopeful  progress,  so  that 
I  trust  soon  to  be  able  to  lay  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  before  the 
Senate,  with  a  review  of  the  steps  leading  to  its  signature. 

I  do  not  discuss  at  this  time  the  government  or  the  future  of  the 
new  possessions  which  will  come  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  Such  discussion  will  be  appropriate  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
shall  be  ratified.  In  the  meantime  and  until  the  Congress  has  legis- 
lated otherwise  it  will  be  my  duty  to  continue  the  military  govern- 
ments which  have  existed  since  our  occupation  and  give  to  the  people 
security  in  life  and  property  and  encouragement  under  a  just  and 
beneficent  rule. 

As  soon  as  we  are  in  possession  of  Cuba  and  have  pacified  the 
Island  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  aid  and  direction  to  its  people  to 
form  a  government  for  themselves.  This  should  be  undertaken  at 
the  earliest  moment  consistent  with  safety  and  assured  success.  It 
is  important  that  our  relations  with  this  people  shall  be  of  the  most 
friendly  character  and  our  commercial  relations  close  and  reciprocal. 
It  should  be  our  duty  to  assist  in  every  proper  way  to  build  up  the 
waste  places  of  the  Island,  encourage  the  industry  of  the  people 
and  assist  them  to  form  a  government  which  shall  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, thus  realizing  the  best  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Spanish  rule  must  be  replaced  by  a  just,  benevolent,  and  humane 
government,  created  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  capable  of  perform- 
ing all  international  obligations  and  which  shall  encourage  thrift 
industry,  and  prosperity,  and  promote  peace  and  good  will  among 
all  of  the  inhabitants,  whatever  may  have  been  their  relations  in 
the  past.    Neither  revenge  nor  passion  should  have  a  place  in  the 
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new  government.  Until  there  is  complete  tranquillity  in  the  Island 
and  a  stable  government  inaugurated  military  -occupation  will  be 
continued. 

With  the  one  exception  of  the  rupture  with  Spain  the  intercourse 
of  the  United  States  with  the  great  family  of  nations  has  been 
marked  with  cordiality,  an(i  the  close  of  the  eventful  year  finds 
most  of  the  issues  that  necessarily  arise  in  the  complex  relations  of 
sovereign  states  adjusted  or  presenting  no  serious  obstacle  to  a  just 
and  honorable  solution  by  amicable  agreement. 

A  long  unsettled  dispute  as  to  the  extended  boundary  between  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Chile,  stretching  along  the  Andean  crests 
from  the  southern  border  of  the  Atacama  Desert  to  Magellan  Straits, 
nearly  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  South  American  continent, 
assumed  an  acute  stage  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  afforded  to 
this  Government  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  the  resort  to 
arbitration,  already  contemplated  by  existing  conventions  between 
the  parties,  might  prevail  despite  the  grave  difficulties  arising  in  its 
application.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  arrangements  to  this  end  have 
been  perfected,  the  questions  of  fact  upon  which  the  respective  com- 
missioners were  unable  to  agree  being  in  course  of  reference  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  for  determination.  A  residual  difference  touch- 
ing the  northern  boundary  line  across  the  Atacama  Desert,  for  which 
existing  treaties  provided  no  adequate  adjustment,  bids  fair  to  be 
settled  in  like  manner  by  a  joint  commission,  upon  which  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires  has  been  invited  to  serve  as  umpire 
in  the  last  resort. 

I  have  found  occasion  to  approach  the  Argentine  Government 
with  a  view  to  removing  differences  of  rate  charges  imposed  upon 
the  cables  of  an  American  corporation  in  the  transmission  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  cities  of  Uruguay  and  Brazil  of  through 
messages  passing  from  and  to  the  United  States.  Although  the 
matter  is  complicated  by  exclusive  concessions  by  Uruguay  and 
Brazil  to  foreign  companies,  there  is  strong  hope  that  a  good 
understanding  will  be  reached  and  that  the  important  channels " 
of  commercial  communication  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Atlantic  cities  of  South  America  may  be  freed  from  an  almost  pro- 
hibitory discrimination. 

In  this  relation,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  an  international  agreement  whereby  the  interchange  of 
messages  over  connecting  cables  may  be  regulated  on  a  fair  basis  of 
uniformity.    The  world  has  seen  the  postal  system  developed  from 
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a  congeries  of  independent  and  exclusive  services  into  a  well-ordered 
union,  of  which  all  countries  enjoy  the  manifold  benefits.  It  would 
be  strange  were  the  nations  not  in  time  brought  to  realize  that 
modern  civilization,  which  owes  so  much  of  its  progress  to  the  anni- 
hilation of  space  by  the  electric  force,  demands  that  this  all-impor- 
tant means  of  communication  be  a  heritage  of  all  peoples,  to  be 
administered  and  regulated  in  their  common  behoof  A  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken  when  the  International  Convention  of  1884  for 
the  protection  of  submarine  cables  was  signed,  and  the  day  is,  I  trust, 
not  far  distant  when  this  medium  for  the  transmission  of  thought 
from  land  to  land  may  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  interna- 
tional concert  as  completely  as  is  the  material  carriage  of  commerce 
and  correspondence  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  that  divide  them. 

The  claim  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Page  against  Argentina,  which 
has  been  pending  many  years,  has  been  adjusted.  The  sum  awarc^d 
by  the  Congress  of  Argentina  was  14,242.35. 

The  sympathy  of  the  American  people  has  justly  been  offered  to 
the  Ruler  and  the  people  of  Austria-Hungary  by  reason  of  the 
aflliction  that  has  lately  befallen  them  in  the  assassination  of  the 
Empress-Queen  of  that  historic  realm. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1897,  a  conflict  took  place  at  I^attimer, 
Pa.,  between  a  body  of  striking  miners  and  the  sheriff  of  Luzerne 
County  and  his  deputies,  in  which  22  miners  were  killed  and  44 
wounded,  of  whom  10  of  the  killed  and  12  of  the  wounded  were 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  subjects.  This  deplorable  event  naturally 
aroused  the  solicitude  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  which, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  killing  and  wounding  involved  the 
unjustifiable  misuse  of  authority,  claimed  reparation  for  the  suffer- 
ers. Apart  from  the  searching  investigation  and  peremptory  action 
of  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Federal  Executive  took 
appropriate  steps  to  learn  the  merits  of  the  case,  in  order  to  be  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  urgent  complaint  of  a  friendly  power.  The 
sheriff  and  his  deputies,  having  been  indicted  for  murder  were 
tried,  and  acquitted  after  protracted  proceedings  and  the  hearing  of 
hundreds  of  witnesses  on  the  ground  that  the  killing  was  in  the 
line  of  their  official  duty  to  uphold  law  and  preserve  public  order  in 
the  State.  A  representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice  attended 
the  trial  and  reported  its  course  fully.  With  all  the  facts  in  its 
possession,  this  Government  expects  to  reach  a  harmonious  under- 
standing on  the  subject  with  that  of  Austria- Hungary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  renewed  claim  of  the  latter  after  learning  the  result  of  the 
trial,  for  indemnity  for  its  injured  subjects. 
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Despite  the  brief  time  allotted  for  preparation,  the  exhibits  of  this 
country  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Brussels  in  1897  enjoyed  the 
singular  distinctionwof  a  larger  proportion  of  awards,  having  regard 
to  the  number  and  classes  of  articles  entered,  than  those  of  other 
countries.  The  worth  of  such  a  result  in  making  known  our 
national  capacity  to  supply  the  world's  markets  is  obvious. 

Exhibitions  of  this  international  character  are  becoming  more 
frequent  as  the  exchanges  of  commercial  countries  grow  more  inti- 
mate and  varied.  Hardly  a  year  passes  that  this  Government  is  not 
invited  to  national  participation  at  some  important  foreign  center, 
but  often  on  too  short  notice  to  permit  of  recourse  to  Congress 
for  the  power  and  means  to  do  so.  My  predecessors  have  suggested 
the  advisability  of  providing  by  a  general  enactment  and  a  stand- 
ing appropriation  for  accepting  such  invitations  and  for  representa- 
tion of  this  country  by  a  commission.  This  plan  has  my  cordial 
approval. 

I  trust  that  the  Belgian  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  the  United  States,  originally  adopted  as  a  sanitary  precaution, 
will  at  an  early  day  be  relaxed  as  to  their  present  features  of  hard- 
ship and  discrimination,  so  as  to  admit  live  cattle  under  due  regula- 
tion of  their  slaughter  after  landing.  I  am  hopeful,  too,  of  favor- 
able change  in  the  Belgian  treatment  of  our  preserved  and  salted 
meats.  The  growth  of  direct  trade  between  the  two  countries,  not 
alone  for  Belgian  consumption  and  Belgian  products,  but  by  way 
of  transit  from  and  to  other  continental  states,  has  been  both  en- 
couraging and  beneficial.  No  efiFort  will  be  spared  to  enlarge  its 
advantages  by  seeking  the  removal  of  needless  impediments  and  by 
arrangements  for  increased  commercial  exchanges. 

The  year's  events  in  Central  America  deserve  more  than  passing 
mention. 

A  menacing  rupture  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  was  hap- 
pily composed  by  the  signature  of  a  convention  between  the  parties, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Guatemalan  representative  as  a  medi- 
ator, the  act  b«ing  negotiated  and  signed  on  board  the  United  States 
steamer  Alert,  then  lying  in  Central  American  waters.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  good  oflBces  of  our  envoy  and  of  the  commander  of 
that  vessel  contributed  toward  this  gratifying  outcome. 

In  my  last  annual  message  the  situation  was  presented  with  respect 
to  the  diplomatic  representation  of  this  Government  in  Central 
America,  created  by  the  association  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
Salvador  under  the  title  of  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America 
and  the  delegation  of  their  international  functions  to  the  Diet  thereof. 
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While  the  representative  character  of  the  Diet  was  recognized  by 
my  predecessor  and  has  been  confirmed  during  my  Administration 
by  receiving  its  accredited  envoy  and  granting  exequaturs  to  consuls 
commissioned  under  its  authority,  that  recognition  was  qualified 
by  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  responsibility  of  each  of  the 
component  sovereign  Republics  toward  the  United  States  remained 
wholly  unaffected. 

This  proviso  was  needful  inasmuch  as  the  compact  >  of  the  three 
Republics  was  at  the  outset  an  association  whereby  certain  repre- 
sentative functions  were  delegated  to  a  tripartite  commission,  rather 
than  a  federation  possessing  centralized  powers  of  government  and 
administration.  In  this  view  of  their  relation,  and  of  the  relation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  several  Republics,  a  change  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  country  in  Central  America  was  neither  recom- 
mended by  the  Ex-ecutive  nor  initiated  by  Congress ;  thus  leaving 
one  of  our  envoys  accredited  as  heretofore  separately  to  two  States 
of  the  Greater  Republic,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  and  to  a  third 
State,  Costa  Rica,  which  was  not  a  party  to  the  compact,  while  our 
other  envoy  was  similarly  accredited  to  a  union  State — Honduras — 
and  a  nonunion  State — Guatemala.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
one  has  presented  credentials  only  to  the  President  of  Costa  Rica,  the 
other  having  been  received  only  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala. 

Subsequently,  the  three  associated  Republics  entered  into  nego- 
tiations for  taking  the  steps  forecast  in  the  original  compact.  A 
convention  of  their  delegates  framed  for  them  a  federal  constitution 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  central  federal  government  and  legislature.  Upon  rati- 
fication by  the  constituent  States,  the  ist  of  November  last  was 
fixed  for  the  new  system  to  go  into  operation.  Within  a  few  weeks 
thereafter  the  plan  was  severely  tested  by  revolutionary  movements 
arising,  with  a  consequent  demand  for  unity  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  military  power  of  the  federal  States  to  suppress  them.  Under 
this  strain  the  new  Union  seems  to  have  been  weakened  through 
the  withdrawal  of  itsmore  important  members.  This  Government 
was  not  oificially  advised  of  the  installation  of  the  federation  and 
has  maintained  an  attitude  of  friendly  expectancy,  while  in  nowise 
relinquishing  the  position  held  from  the  outset  that  the  responsibil- 
ities:'of  the  several  States  toward  us  remained  unaltered  by  their 
tentative  relatigns  among  themselves. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker,  appointed  July  34,  1897,  under  the 
authority  of  a  provision  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  4  of  that 
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year,  has  nearly  completed  its  labors,  and  the  results  of  its  exhaust- 
ive inquiry  into  the  proper  route,  the  feasibility,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  a  Nicaraguan  route  will  be 
laid  before  you.  In  the  performance  of  its  task  the  Commission 
received  all  possible  courtesy  and  assistance  from  the  Governments 
of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  which  thus  testified  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  giving  a  speedy  and  practical  outcome  to 
the  great  project  that  has  for  so  many  years  engrossed  the  attention 
of  the  respective  countries. 

As  the  scope  of  the  recent  inquiry  embraced  the  whole  subject 
with  the  aim  of  making  plans  and  surveys  for  a  canal  by  the  most 
convenient  route,  it  necessarily  included  a  review  of  the  results  of 
previous  surveys  and  plans,  and  in  particular  those  adopted  by  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  under  its  existing  concessions  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica,  so  that  to  this  extent  those  grants  necessarily 
hold  as  essential  a  part  in  the  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  the 
Canal  Commission  as  they  have  held  and  must  needs  hold  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  by  the  Congress.  Under  these  circumstances 
and  in  view  of  overtures  made  to  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  by  other  parties  for  a  new  canal  concession  predicated  on 
the  assumed  approaching  lapse  of  the  contracts  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  with  those  States,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  express 
my  conviction  that  considerations  of  expediency  and  international 
policy  as  between  the  several  governments  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion and  control  of  an  interoceanic  canal  by  this  route  require  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  until  the  Canal  Commission  shall  have 
reported  and  the  United  States  Congress  shall  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  finally  upon  the  whole  matter  during  the  present 
session,  without  prejudice  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  existing 
conditions. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  as 
one  of  its  last  sovereign  acts  before  merging  its  powers  in  those  of 
the  newly  formed  United  States  of  Central  America,  has  granted 
an  optional  concession  to  another  association,  to  become  effective  on 
the  expiration  of  the  present  grant.  It  does  not  appear  what  sur- 
veys have  been  made  or  what  route  is  proposed  under  this  contingent 
grant,  so  that  an  examination  of  the  feasibility  of  its  plans  is  neces- 
sarily not  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Canal  Commission.  All 
these  circumstances  suggest  the  urgency  of  some  definite  action  by 
the  Congress  at  this  session  if  the  labors  of  the  past  are  to  be  utilized 
and  the  linking  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  a  practical 
waterway  is  to  be  realized.  That  the  construction  of  such  a  mari- 
time highway  is  now  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  that  intimate 
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and  ready  intercommunication  between  our  eastern  and  western  sea- 
boards demanded  by  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  prospective  expansion  of  our  influence  and  commerce  in  the 
Pacific,  and  that  our  national  policy  now  more  imperatively  than 
ever  calls  for  its  control  by  this  Government,  are  propositions  which 
I  doubt  not  the  Congress  will  duly  appreciate  and  wisely  act  upon. 

A  convention  providing  for  the  revival  of  the  late  United  States 
and  Chilean  Claims  Commission  and  the  consideration  of  claims 
which  were  duly  presented  to  the  late  commission  but  not  considered 
because  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  duration  of  the 
commission,  was  signed  May  24,  1897,  and  has  remained  unacted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  The  term  therein  fixed  for  effecting  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  having  elapsed,  the  convention  falls  unless  the 
time  be  extended  by  amendment,  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring 
about,  with  the  friendly  concurrence  of  the  Chilean  Government. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  an  indifierent  spectator  of  the 
extraordinary  events  transpiring  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  whereby 
portions  of  its  maritime  provinces  are  passing  under  the  control  of 
various  European  powers;  but  the  prospect  that  the  vast  commerce 
which  the  energy  of  our  citizens  and  the  necessity  of  our  staple  pro- 
ductions for  Chinese  uses  has*  built  up  in  those  regions  may  not  be 
prejudiced  through  any  exclusive  treatment  by  the  new  occupants 
has  obviated  the  need  of  our  country  becoming  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
Our  position  among  nations,  having  a  large  Pacific  coast  and  a  con- 
stantly expanding  direct  trade  with  the  farther  Orient,  gives  us  the 
equitable  claim  to  consideration  and  friendly  treatment  in  this 
regard,  and  it  will  be  my  aim  to  subserve  our  large  interests  in  that 
quarter  by  all  means  appropriate  to  the  constant  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  territories  of  Kiao-chow,  of  Wei-hai-wai,  and  of 
Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  leased  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  respectively  for  terms  of  years,  will,  it  is  announced,  be  open 
to  international  comraerce  during  such  alien  occupation;  and  if  no 
discriminating  treatment  of  American  citizens  and  their  trade  be 
found  to  exist,  or  be  hereafter  developed,  the  desire  of  this  Govern- 
ment would  appear  to  be  realized. 

In  this  relation,  as  showing  the  volume  and  value  of  our  ex- 
changes with  China  and  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  which 
exist  for  their  expansion  in  the  normal  course  of  trade,  I  refer  to 
the  communication  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  14th  of  last 
June,  with  its  accompanying  letter  of  the  Secretary  pf  State,  recom- 
mending an  appropriation  for  a  commission  to  study  the  commercial 
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and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Chinese  Empire  and  report  as  to 
the  opportunities  for  and  obstacles  to  the  enlargement  of  markets  in 
China  for  the  raw  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 
Action  was  not  taken  thereon  during  the  late  session.  I  cordially 
urge  that  the  recommendation  receive  at  your  hands  the  considera- 
tion which  its  importance  and  timeliness  merit. 

Meanwhile,  there  may  be  just  ground  for  disquietude  in  view  of 
the  unrest  and  revival  of  the  old  sentiment  of  opposition  and  preju- 
dice to  alien  people  which  pervades  certain  of  the  Chinese  provinces. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  attacks  upon  our  citizens  in  Szechuan  and  at 
Kutien  in  1895,  the  United  States  Minister  has  been  instructed  to 
secure  the  fullest  measure  of  protection,  both  local  and  imperial,  for 
any  menaced  American  interests,  and  to  demand,  in  case  of  lawless 
injury  to  person  or  property,  instant  reparation  appropriate  to  the 
case.  War  ships  have  been  stationed  at  Tientsin  for  more  ready 
observation  of  the  disorders  which  have  invaded  even  the  Chinese 
capital,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  act  should  need  arise,  while  a 
guard  of  marines  has  been  sent  to  Peking  to  afford  the  Minister  the 
same  measure  of  authoritative  protection  as  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  have  been  constrained  to  employ. 

Following  close  upon  the  rendition  of  the  award  of  my  prede- 
cessor as  arbitrator  of  the  claim  of  the  Italian  subject,  Cerruti, 
against  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  differences  arose  between  the 
parties  to  the  arbitration  in  regard  to  the  scope  and  extension  of 
the  award,  of  which  certain  articles  were  contested  by  Colombia, 
while  Italy  claimed  their  literal  fulfillment.  The  award  having 
been  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  an  act  of 
friendly  consideration,  and  with  the  sole  view  to  an  impartial  com- 
position of  the  matter  in  dispute,  I  could  not  but  feel  deep  concern 
at  such  a  miscarriage,  and,  while  unable  to  accept  the  Colombian 
theory  that  I,  in  my  of&cial  capacity,  possessed  continuing  functions 
as  arbitrator,  with  power  to  interpret  or  revise  the  terms  of  the 
award,  my  best  efforts  were  lent  to  bring  the  parties  to  a  harmonious 
agreement  as  to  the  execution  of  its  provisions. 

A  naval  demonstration  by  Italy  resulted'  in  an  engagement  to  pay 
the  liabilities  claimed  upon  their  ascertainment;  bfit  this  apparent 
disposition  of  the  controversy  was  followed  by  a  rupture  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  Colombia  and  Italy  which  still  continues, 
although  fortunately  without  acute  symptoms  having  supervened. 
Notwithstanding  this,  efforts  are  reported  to  be  continuing  for  the 
ascertainment  of  Colombia's  contingent  liability  on  account  of  Cer- 
ruti's  debts,  under  the  fifth  article  of  the  award. 
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A  claim  of  an  American  citizen  against  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  a  public  bridge  over  the  Ozama  River,  which  has  been  in  diplo- 
matic controversy  for  several  years,  has  been  settled  by  expert  arbi- 
tration and  an  award  in  favor  of  the  claimant  amounting  to  about 
190,000.  It  however  remains  unpaid  despite  urgent  demands  for  its 
settlement  according  to  the  terms  of  the  compact. 

There  is  now  every  prospect  that  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Universal  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900  will 
be  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the- advanced  position  held  by  our 
products  and  industries  in  the  world's  chief  marts. 

The  preliminary  report  of  Mr.  Moses  P.  Handy,  who,  under  the 
act  approved  July  19,  1897,  was  appointed  Special  Commissioner, 
with  a  view  to  sfecuring  all  attainable  information  necessary  to  a 
full  and  complete  understanding  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  this  Government  in  the  Paris  Exposition,  was  laid 
before  you  by  my  message  of  December  6,  1897,  and  showed  the 
large  opportunities  opened  to  make  known  our  national  progress  in 
arts,  science,  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  urgent  need  of  imme- 
diate and  adequate  provision  to  enable  due  advantage  thereof  to  be 
taken.  Mr.  Handy' s  death  soon  afterwards  rendered  it  necessary 
for  another  to  take  up  and  complete  his  unfinished  work,  and  on 
January  11  last  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cridler,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  was  designated  to  fulfill  that  task.  His  report  was  laid  before 
you  by  my  message  of  June  14,  1898,  with  the  gratifying  result  of 
awakening  renewed  interest  in  the  projected  display.  By  a  pro- 
vision in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  July  i,  1898,  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  $650,000  was  allotted  for  the  organization  of  a  com- 
mission to  care  for  the  proper  preparation  and  installation  of  Amer- 
ican exhibits,  and  for  the  display  of  suitable  exhibits  by  the  several 
Executive  Departments,  particularly  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Fish  Commissidn,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
representation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  that  enactment  I  appointed  Mr.  Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 
of  Chicago,  Commissioner-General,  with  an  Assistant  Commissioner- 
General  and  a  Secretary.  Mr.  Peck  at  once  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
his'  success  in  enlarging  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  United  States 
exhibit  has  been  most  gratifying.  Notwithstanding  the  compara- 
tively limited  area  of  the  Exposition  site — less  than  one-half  that 
of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago — the  space  assigned  to  the  United 
States  has  been  increased  from  the  absolute  allotment  of  157,403 
square  feet  reported  by  Mr.  Handy  to  some  202,000  square  feet, 
with  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  field  for  a  truly  character- 
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istic  representation  of  the  various  important  branches  of  our  country's 
development.  Mr.  Peck's  report  will  be  laid  before  you.  In  my 
judgment  its  recommendations  will  call  for  your  early  consideration, 
especially  as  regards  an  increase  of  the  appropriation  to  at  least  one 
million  dollars  in  all,  so  that  not  only  may  the  assigned  space  be 
fully  taken  up  by  the  best  possible  exhibits  in  every  class,  but  the 
preparation  and  installation  be  on  so  perfect  a  scale  as  to  rank  among 
the  first  in  that  unparalleled  competition  of  artistic  and  inventive 
production,  and  thus  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  with  which 
we  start  as  compared  with  other  countries  whose  appropriations  are 
on  a  more  generous  scale'  and  whose  preparations  are  in  a  state  of 
much  greater  forwardness  than  our  own. 

Where  our  artisans  have  the  admitted  capacity  to  excel,  where 
our  inventive  genius  has  initiated  many  of  the  grandest  discoveries 
of  these  later  days  of  the  century,  and  where  the  native  resources  of 
our  land  are  as  limitless  as  they  are  valuable  to  supply  the  world's 
needs,  it  is  our  province,  as  it  should  be  our  earnest  care,  to  lead 
in  the  march  of  human  progress  and  not  rest  content  with  any 
secondary  place.  Moreover,  if  this  be  due  to  ourselves,  irt  is  no  less 
due  to  the  great  French  nation  whose  guests  we  become,  and  which 
has  in  so  many  ways  testified  its  wish  and  hope-that  our  partici- 
pation shall  befit  the  place  the  two  peoples  have  won  in  the  field  of 
universal  development. 

The  commercial  arrangement  made  with  France  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1898,  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1897,  went  into  effect  on  the  ist  day  of  June  following.  It  has 
relieved  a  portion  of  our  export  trade  from  serious  embarrassment. 
Further  negotiations  are  now  pending  under  section  4  of  the  same 
act,  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  trade  between  the  two  countries 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  Negotiations  with  other  Governments, 
in  part  interrupted  by  the  war  with  Spain,  are  in  progress  under 
both  sections  of  the  Tariff  Act.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce 
some  of  the  results  of  these  negotiations  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

Negotiations  to  the  same  end  with  Germany  have  been  set  on 
foot.  Meanwhile  no  effort  has  been  relaxed  to  convince  the  Impe- 
rial Government  of  the  thoroughness  of  our  inspection  of  pork 
products  for  exportation  and  it  is  trusted  that  the  eificient  adminis- 
tration of  this  measure  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
recognized  as  a  guarantee  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  food  staples 
we  send  abroad  to  countries  where  their  use  is  large  and  necessary. 

I  transmitted  to  the  Senate,  on  the  loth  of  February  last,  informa- 
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tion  touching  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  fresh  fruits 
from  this  country,  which  had  then  recently  been  decreed  by  Germany 
on  the  ground  of  danger  of  disseminating  the  San  Jose  scale  insect. 
This  precautionary  measure  was  justified  by  Germany  on  the  score 
of  the  drastic  steps  taken  in  several  States  of  the  Union  against  the 
spread  of  the  pest,  the  elaborate  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture being  put  in  evidence  to  show  the  danger  to  German  fruit- 
growing interests  should  the  scale  obtain  a  lodgment  in  that  country. 
Temporary  relief  was  afforded  in  the  case  of  large  consignments  of 
fruit  then  on  the  way  by  inspection  and  admission  when  found  non- 
infected.  I^ater  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  dried  fruits  of  every 
kind,  but  was  relaxed  so  as  to  apply  only  to  unpeeled  fruit  and  fruit 
waste.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  alarm  reached  to  other  countries, 
and  Switzerland  has  adopted  a  similar  inhibition.  Efforts  are  in 
progress  to-  induce  the  German  and  Swiss  Governments  to  relax  the 
prohibition  in  favor  of  dried  fruits  shown  to  have  been  cured  under 
circumstances  rendering  the  existence  of  animal  life  impossible. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  have  continued  on  the  most 
friendly  footing.  Assenting  to  our  request,  the  protection  of 
Americans  and  their  interests  in  Spanish  jurisdiction  was  assumed 
by  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
who  fulfilled  their  delicate  and  arduous  trust  with  tact  and  zeal, 
eliciting  high  commendati-on.  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  fitting 
allusion  to  the  instance  of  Mr.  Ramsden,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  whose  untimely  death  after  distinguished  service 
and  untiring  effort  during  the  siege  of  that  city  was  sincerely 
lamented. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  last  pursuant  to  a  request  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  this 
capital,  the  Canadian  government  granted'  facilities  for  the  passage 
of  four  United  States  revenue  cutters  from  the  Great  I^akes  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  by  way  of  the  Canadian  canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  vessels  had  reached  Lake  Ontario  and  were  there  await- 
ing the  opening  of  navigation  when  war  was  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  Her  Majesty's  Government  thereupon, 
by  a  communication  of  the  latter  part  of  April,  stated  that  the  per- 
mission granted  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  would  not  be 
withdrawn  provided  the  United  States  Government  gave  assurance 
that  the  vessels  in  question  would  proceed  direct  to  a  United  States 
port  without  engaging  in  any  hostile  operation.  This  Government 
promptly  agreed  to  the  stipulated  condition,  it  being  understood  that 
the  vessels  would  not  be  prohibited  from  resisting  any  hostile  attack. 
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It  will  give  me  especial  satisfaction  if  I  shall  be  authorized  to 
communicate  to  you  a  favorable  conclusion  of  the  pending  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  this  Government  to  remove  all  sources  of 
discord  and  irritation  in  our  relations  with  the  neighboring  Domin- 
ion. The  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  it  is  important  to  both  countries  that  all  reasonable  facilities 
should  be  granted  for  its  development. 

The  Government  of  Greece  strongly  urges  the  onerousness  of  the 
duty  here  imposed  upon  the  currants  of  that  country,  amounting  to 
loo  per  cent  or  more  of  their  market  value.  This  fruit  is  stated  to 
be  exclusively  a  Greek  product,  not  coming  into  competition  with 
any  domestic  product.  The  question  of  reciprocal  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Greece,  including  the  restoration  of  currants  to  the  free 
list,  is  under  consideration. 

The  long-standing  claim  of  Bernard  Campbell  for  damages  for 
injuries  sustained  from  a  violent  assault  committed  against  him  by 
military  authorities  in  the  Island  of  Haiti,  has  been  settled  by  the 
agreement  of  that  Republic  to  pay  him  |io,ooo  in  American  gold. 
Of  this  sum  $5,000  has  already  been  paid.  It  is  hoped  that  other 
pending  claims  of  American  citizens  against  that  Republic  may  be 
amicably  adjusted. 

Pending  the  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  signed 
June  16,  1897,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the  Islands, 
a  joint  resolution  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by  accepting  the 
offered  cession  and  incorporating  the  ceded  territory  into  the  Union 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  approved  July  7,  1898.  I  thereupon 
directed  the  U.  S.  S.  Philadelphia  to  convey  Rear-Admiral  Miller 
to  Honolulu,  and  intrusted  to  his  hands  this  important  legislative 
act,  to  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
with  whom  the  Admiral  and  the  United  States  Minister  were 
authorized  to  make  appropriate  arrangements  for  transferring  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Islands  to  the  United  States.  This  was  simply 
but  impressively  accomplished  on  the  13th  of  August  last,  by  the 
delivery  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  to  President  Dole,  who 
thereupon  yielded  up  to  the  representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  sovereignty  and  public  property  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  and  in  exercise  of 
Ab.  98 3 
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the  authority  thereby  conferred  upon  me,  I  directed  that  the  civil, 
judicial,  and  military  powers  theretofore  exercised  by  the  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  should  continue  to  be 
exercised  by  those  officers  until  Congress  shall  provide  a  govern- 
ment for  the  incorporated  territory,  subject  to  my  power  to  remove 
such  officers  and  to  fill  vacancies.  The  President,  officers,  and 
troops  of  the  Republic  thereupon  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  thus  providing  for  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of 
all  the  administrative  and  municipal  functions  of  the  annexed  ter- 
ritory until  Congress  shall  otherwise  enact. 

Following  the  further  provision  of  the  joint  resolution,  I  appointed 
the  Honorables  Shelby  M.  CuUom,  of  Illinois,  John  T.  Morgan,  of 
Alabama,  Robert  R.  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  Sanford  B.  Dole,  of  Hawaii, 
and  Walter  F.  Frear,  of  Hawaii,  as  commissioners  to  confer  and 
recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  concerning  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  as  they  should  deem  necessary  or  proper.  The  Commis- 
sioners having  fulfilled  the  mission  confided  to  them,  their  report  will 
be  laid  before  you  at  an  early  day.  It  is  believed  that  their  recom- 
mendations will  have  the  earnest  consideration  due  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  you  to  give  such  shape  to 
the  relationship  of  those  mid-Pacific  lands  to  our  horne  Union  as 
will  benefit  both  in  the  highest  degree,  realizing  the  aspirations  of 
the  community  that  has  cast  its  lot  with  us  and  elected  to  shate  our 
political  heritage,  while  at  the  same  time  justifying  the  foresight  of 
those  who  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  looked  to  the  assim- 
ilation of  Hawaii  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  consummation,  in  har- 
mony with  our  needs  and  in  fulfillment  of  our  cherished  traditions. 

The  questions  heretofore  pending  between  Hawaii  and  Japan, 
growing  out  of  the  alleged  mistreatment  of  Japanese  treaty  immi- 
grants, were,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  adjusted  before  the  act  of  transfer 
by  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  indemnity  to  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution,  the  existing  customs 
relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  States  and  with 
other  countries  remain  unchanged  until  legislation  shall  otherwise 
provide.  The  consuls  of  Hawaii,  here  and  in  foreign  countries 
continue  to  fulfill  their  commercial  agencies,  while  the  United  States 
consulate  at  Honolulu  is  maintained  for  all  appropriate  services 
pertaining  to  trade  and  the  revenue.  It  would  be  desirable  that 
all  foreign  consuls  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should  receive  new 
exequaturs  from  this  Government. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  fact  that  our  consular 
offices  having  ceased  to  exist  in  Hawaii,  and  being  about  to  cease 
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in  other  countries  coming  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  the  provisions  for  the  relief  and  transportation  of  destitute 
American  seamen  in  these  countries  under  our  consular  regulations 
will  in  consequence  terminate.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  new 
legislation  should  be  enacted  upon  this  subject,  in  order  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions. 

The  interpretation  of  certain  provisions  of  the  extradition  conven- 
tion of  December  ii,  1861,  has  been  at  various  times  the  occasion 
of  controversy  with  the  Government  of  Mexico.  An  acute  diflFerence 
arose  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  demand  for  the  delivery  of  Jestis 
Guerra,  who,  having  led  a  marauding  expedition  near  the  border 
with  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  initiating  an  insurrection  against 
President  Diaz,  escaped  into  Texas.  Extradition  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  alleged  offense  was  political  in  its  character  and 
therefore  came  within  the  treaty  proviso  of  nonsurrender.  The 
Mexican  contention  was  that  the  exception  only  related  to  purely 
political  offenses,  and  that  as  Guerra's  acts  were  admixed  with  the 
common  crime  of  murder,  arson,  kidnaping,  and  robbery  the  option 
of  nondelivery  became  void,  a  position  which  this  Government  was 
unable  to  admit  in  view  of  the  received  international  doctrine  and 
practice  in  the  matter.  The  Mexican  Government,  in  view  of  this, 
gave  notice  January  24,  1898,  of  the  termination  of  the  convention, 
to  take  effect  twelve  months  from  that  date,  at  the  same  time  invit- 
ing the  conclusion  of  a  new  convention,  toward  which  negotiations 
are  on  foot. 

In  this  relation  I  may  refer  to  the  necessity  of  some  amendment 
of  our  existing  extradition  statute.  It  is  a  common  stipulation  of 
such  treaties  that  neither  party  shall.be  bound  to  give  up  its  own 
citizens,  with  the  added  proviso  in  one  of  our  treaties,  that  with 
Japan,  that  it  may  surrender  if  it  see  fit.  It  is  held  in  this  country 
by  an  almost  uniform  course  of  decisions  that  where  a  treaty  nega- 
tives the  obligation  to  surrender  the  President  is  not  invested  with 
legal  authority  to  act.  The  conferment  of  such  authority  would  be 
in  the  line  of  that  sound  morality  which  shrinks  from  affording . 
secure  asylum  to  the  author  of  a  heinous  crime.  Again,  statutory 
provision  might  well  be  made  for  what  is  styled  extradition  by  way 
of  transit,  whereby  a  fugitive  surrendered  by  one  foreign  govern- 
ment to  another  may  be  conveyed  across  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  demanding  state.  A  recommenda- 
tion in  this  behalf,  made  in  the  President's  Message  of  1886,  was  not 
acted  upon.     The  matter  is  presented  for  your  consideration. 

The  problem  of  the  Mexican  Free  Zone  has  been  often  discussed 
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witli  regard  to  its  inconvenience  as  a  provocative  of  smuggling  into 
the  United  States  along  an  extensive  and  thinly  guarded  land 
border.  The  effort  made  by  the  joint  resolution  of  March  i,  1895, 
to  remedy  the  abuse  charged  by  suspending  the  privilege  of  free 
transportation  in  bond  across  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to 
Mexico  failed  of  good  result,  as  is  stated  in  Report  No.  702  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  submitted  in  the  last  session,  March  11, 
1898.  As  the  question  is  one  to  be  conveniently  met  by  wise  con- 
current legislation  of  the  two  countries  looking  to  the  protection  of 
the  revenues  by  harmonious  measures  operating  equally  on  either 
side  of  the  boundary,  rather  than  by  conventional  arrangements,  I 
suggest  that  Congress  consider  the  advisability  of  authorizing  and 
inviting  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  consider  the  subject  in 
all  its  complex  bearings,  and  make  report  with  pertinent  recom- 
mendations to  the  respective  Governments  for  the  information  and 
consideration  of  their  Congresses. 

The  Mexican  Water  Boundary  Commission  has  adjusted  all  mat- 
ters submitted  to  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  Governments  save  in 
three  important  cases;  that  of  the  "Chamizal"  at  El  Paso,  Texas, 
where  the  two  Commissioners  failed  to  agree  and  wherein,  for  this 
case  only,  this  Government  has  proposed  to  Mexico  the  addition  of 
a  third  member;  the  proposed'  elimination  of  what  are  known  as 
"  Bancos,"  small  isolated  islands  formed  by  the  cutting  off  of  bends 
in  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  operation  of  the  Treaties  of  1884  and 
1889,  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  and  approved  by  this 
Government,  but  still  under  consideration  by  Mexico;  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "Equitable  Distribution  of  the  Waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande,"  for  which  the  Commissioners  recommended  an  interna- 
tional dam  and  reservoir,  approved  by  Mexico,  but  still  under  con- 
sideration by  this  Government.  Pending  these  questions  it  is  nec- 
essary to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  which  expires  Decem- 
ber 23d  next. 

The  coronation  of  the  young  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  was  made 
the  occasion  of  fitting  congratulations. 

The  claim  of  Victor  H.  McCord  against  Peru,  which  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  pressed  by  this  Government  and  has  on  several 
occasions  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  has  been  satisfac- 
torily adjusted.  A  protocol  was  signed  May  17,  1898,  whereby,  the 
fact  of  liability  being  admitted,  the  question  of  the  amount  to  be 
awarded  was  submitted  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada  as  sole  arbi- 
trator.    His  award  sets  the  indemnity  due  the  claimant  at  140,000. 
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The  Government  of  Peru  has  given  the  prescribed  notification  of 
its  intention  to  abrogate  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation  concluded  with  this  country  August  31,  1887.  As  that 
treaty  contains  many  important  provisions  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  commerce  and  good  relations,  which  could  with  difficulty 
be  replaced  by  the  negotiation  of  renewed  provisions  within  the 
brief  twelve  months  intervening  before  the  treaty  terminates,  I  have 
invited  suggestions  by  Peru  as  to  the  particular  provisions  it  is 
desired  to  annul,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  remaining  articles  may  be  provisionally  saved. 

His  Majesty  the  Tsar  having  announced  his  purpose  to  raise  the 
Imperial  Russian  mission  at  this  Capital  to  the  rank  of  an  Embassy, 
I  responded,  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1893,  by  commissioning  and  accrediting  the  actual  representative  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary.  The  Russian  Ambassador  to  this  country  has 
since  presented  his  credentials. 

The  proposal  of  the  Tsar  for  a  general  reduction  of  the  vast  mil- 
itary establishments  that  weigh  so  heavily  upon  many  peoples  in  time 
of  peace  was  communicated  to  this  Government  with  an  earnest 
invitation  to  be  represented  in  the  conference  which  it  is  contem- 
plated to  assemble  with  a  view  to  discussing  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing so  desirable  a  result.  His  Majesty  was  at  once  informed 
of  the  cordial  sympathy  of  this  Government  with  the  principle 
involved  in  his  exalted  proposal  and  of  the  readiness  of  the  United 
States  to  take  part  in  the  conference.  The  active  military  force  of 
the  United  States,  as  measured  by  our  population,  territorial  area, 
and  taxable  wealth,  is,  and  under  any  conceivable  prospective  con- 
ditions must  continue  to  be,  in  time  of  peace  so  conspicuously  less 
than  that  of  the  armed  powers  to  whom  the  Tsar's  appeal  is  espe- 
cially addressed  that  the  question  can  have  for  us  no  practical 
importance  save  as  marking  an  auspicious  step  toward  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  modern  peoples  and  the  cultivation  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  them ;  but  in  this  view  it  behooves  us 
as  a  nation  to  lend  countenance  and  aid  to  the  beneficent  project. 

The  claims  of  owners  of  American  sealing  vessels  for  seizure  by 
Russian  cruisers  in  Bering  Sea  are  being  pressed  to  a  settlement. 
The  equities  of  the  cases  justify  the  expectation  that  a  measure  of 
reparation  will  eventually  be  accorded  in  harmony  with  precedent 
and  in  the  light  of  the  proven  facts. 

The  recommendation  made  in  my  special  message  of  April  27th 
last  is  renewed,  that  appropriation  be  made  to  reimburse  the  master 
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and  owners  of  the  Russian  bark  Hans  for  wrongful  arrest  of  the  master 
and  detention  of  the  vessel  in  February,  1896,  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi. 
The  papers  accompanying  my  said  message  make  out  a  most  meri- 
torious claim,  and  justify  the  urgency  with  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Government  of  Russia. 

Malietoa  I^aupepa,  King  of  Samoa,  died  on  August  sad  last. 
According  to  Article  I  of  the  general  act  of  Berlin  "his  successor 
shall  be  duly  elected  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Samoa." 

Arrangements  having  been  agreed  upon  between  the  signatories 
of  the  general  act  for  the  return  of  Mataafa  and  the  other  exiled 
Samoan  chiefs,  they  were  brought  from  Jaluit  by  a  German  war 
vessel  and  landed  at  Apia  on  September  i8th  last. 

Whether  the  death  of  Malietoa  and  the  return  of  his  old-time 
rival  Mataafa  will  add  to  the  undesirable  complications  which  the 
execution  of  the  tripartite  General  Act  has  heretofore  developed 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  efforts  of  this  Government  will,  as  here- 
tofore, be  addressed  toward  a  harmonious  and  exact  fulfillment  of 
the  terms  of  the  international  engagement  to  which  the  United 
States  became  a  party  in  1889. 

The  Cheek  claim  against  Siam,  after  some  five  years  of  contro- 
versy, has  been  adjusted  by  arbitration,  under  an  agreement  signed 
July  6,  1897,  an  award  of  706,721  ticals  (about  *$i87,987.78),  with 
release  of  the  Cheek  estate  from  mortgage  claims,  having  been  ren- 
dered March  21,  1898,  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  by  the  arbitrator, 
Sir  Nicholas  John  Hannen,  British  Chief  Justice  for  China  and 
Japan. 

An  envoy  from  Siam  has  been  accredited  to  this  Government 
and  has  presented  his  credentials. 

Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  ^ war  with  Spain  the  Swiss 
Government,  fulfilling  the  high  mission  it  has  deservedly  assumed 
as  the  patron  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  proposed  to  the  United 
States  and  Spain  that  they  should  severally  recognize  and  carry  into 
execution,  as  a  modus  vivendi,  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
the  additional  articles  proposed  by  the  international  conference  of 
Geneva,  October  20,  1868,  extending  the  effects  of  the  existing  Red 
Cross  convention  of  1864  to  the  conduct  of  naval  war.  Following 
the  example  set  by  France  and  Gelmany  in  1870  in  adopting  such 
a  modus  vivendi,  and  in  view  of  the  accession  of  the  United  States 
to  those  additional  articles  in  1882,  although  the  exchange  of  rati- 
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fications  thereof  still  remained  uneflFected,  the  Swiss  proposal  was 
promptly  and  cordially  accepted  by  us,  and,  simultaneously,  by 
Spain. 

This  Government  feels  a  keen  satisfaction  in  having  thus  been 
enabled  to  testify  its  adherence  to  the  broadest  principles  of  human- 
ity even  amidst  the  clash  of  war,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
extension  of  the  Red  Cross  compact  to  hostilities  by  sea  as  well  as 
on  land  may  soon  become  an  accomplished  fact  through  the  general 
promulgation  of  the  additional  naval  Red  Cross  articles  by  the 
maritime  powers  now  parties  to  the  Convention  of  1864. 

The  important  question  of  the  claim  of  Switzerland  to  the  per- 
petual cantonal  allegiance  of  American  citizens  of  Swiss  origin  has 
not  made  hopeful  progress  toward  a  solution,  and  controversies  in 
this  regard  still  continue. 

The  newly  accredited  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte  carries  instructions  looking  to  the  disposal  of  matters  in  con- 
troversy with  Turkey  for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  especially 
charged  to  press  for  a  just  settlement  of  our  claims  for  indemnity 
by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  American  mission- 
aries resident  in  that  country  during  the  Armenian  troubles  of  1895, 
as  well  as  for  the  recognition  of  older  claims  of  equal  justness. 

He  is  also  instructed  to  seek  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  grow- 
ing out  of  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  recognize  the  acquired  citizen- 
ship of  Ottoman-born  persons  naturalized  in  the  United  States  since 
1869  without  prior  imperial  consent;  and  in  the  same  general  rela- 
tion he  is  directed  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the 
question  which  has  more  or  less  acutely  existed  since  1869  concern- 
ing the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  United  States  in  matters  of 
criminal  procedure  and  punishment  under  Article  IV  of  the  treaty 
of  1830.  This  latter  difficulty  grows  out  of  a  verbal  difference, 
claimed  by  Turkey  to  be  essential,  between  the  original  Turkish 
text  and  the  promulgated  translation. 

After  more  than  two  years  from  the  appointment  of  a  consul  of 
this  country  to  Erzerum,  he  has  received  his  exequatur. 

The  arbitral  tribunal  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  February  2, 
1897,  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  to  determine  the  bound- 
ary line  between  the  latter  and  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  is  to 
convene  at  Paris  during  the  present  month.  It  is  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  this  Government  to  see  the  friendly  resort  of  arbitra- 
tion applied  to  the  settlement  of  this  controversy,  not  alone  because 
of  the  earnest  part  we  have  had  in  bringing  about  the  result,  but 
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also  because  the  two  members  named  on  behalf  of  Venezuela,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  chosen  from  our  high- 
est court,  appropriately  testify  the  continuing  interest  we  feel  in  the 
definitive  adjustment  of  the  question  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  justice.  The  British  members,  lyord  Herschell  and  Sir  Richard 
Collins,  are  jurists  of  no  less  exalted  repute,  while  the  fifth  member 
and  President  of  the  Tribunal,  M.  F.  de  Martens,  has  earned  a 
world-wide  reputation  as  an  authority  upon  international  law. 

The  claim  of  Felipe  Scandella  against  Venezuela  for  arbitrary 
expulsion  and  injury  to  his  business  has  been  adjusted  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  order  of  expulsion  and  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
1 1 6,000. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  created  in  1890  as  the  organ  for  promoting 
commercial  intercourse  and  fraternal  relations  among  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  has  become  a  more  eificient  instrument 
of  the  wise  purposes  of  its  founders,  and  is  receiving  the  cordial 
support  of  the  contributing  members  of  the  International  Union 
which  are  actually  represented  in  its  board  of  management.  A 
commercial  directory,  in  two  volumes,  containing  a  mass  of  statis- 
tical matter  descriptive  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  various  countries,  has  been  printed  in  English,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  French,  and  a  monthly  bulletin  published  in  these  four 
languages  and  distributed  in  the  I^atin- American  countries  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  medium  for 
disseminating  information  and  furthering  the  varied  interests  of  the 
International  Union. 

During  the  past  year  the  important  work  of  collecting  informa- 
tion of  practical  benefit  to  American  industries  and  trade  through 
the  agency  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ofl&cers  has  been  steadily 
advanced,  and  in  order  to  lay  such  data  before  the  public  with  the 
least  delay  the  practice  was  begun  in  January,  1898,  of  issuing  the 
commercial  reports  from  day  to  day  as  they  are  received  by  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  believed  that  for  promptitude  as  well 
as  fullness  of  information  the  service  thus  supplied  to  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  will  be  found  to  show  sensible  improve- 
ment and  to  merit  the  liberal  support  of  Congress. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  year  bring  forcibly  home  to  us  a  sense 
of  the  burdens  and  the  waste  of  war.  We  desire,  in  common  with 
most  civilized  nations,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  point  the 
damage  sustained  in  time  of  war  by  peaceable  trade  and  commerce. 
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It  is  true  we  may  suffer  in  such  cases  less  than  other  communities, 
but  all  nations  are  damaged  more  or  less  by  the  state  of  uneasiness 
and  apprehension  into  which  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  throws  the 
entire  commercial  world.  It  should  be  our  object,  therefore,  to  min- 
imize, so  far  as  practicable,  this  inevitable  loss  and  disturbance. 
This  purpose  can  probably  best  be  accomplished  by  an  international 
agreement  to  regard  all  private  property  at  sea  as  exempt  from  cap- 
ture or  destruction  by  the  forces  of  belligerent  powers.  The  United 
States  Government  has  for  many  years  advocated  this  humane  and 
beneficent  principle,  and  is  now  in  position  to  recommend  it  to  other 
powers  without  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives.  I  therefore  sug- 
gest for  your  consideration  that  the  Executive  be  authorized  to 
correspond  with  the  Governments  of  the  principal  maritime  powers 
with  a  view  of  incorporating  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized 
nations  the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at  sea, 
not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by  belligerent 
powers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Government  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1898,  including  164,751,223  received  from  sale  of  Pacific  Railroads, 
amounted  to  $405,321,335  and  its  expenditures  to  1443,368,582. 
There  was  collected  from  customs  $149,575,062  and  from  internal 
revenue  $170,900,641.  Our  dutiable  imports  amounted  to  $324,- 
635,479,  a  decrease  of  $58, 156,690  over  the  preceding  year,  and  im- 
portations free  of  duty  amounted  to  $291,414,175,  a  decrease  from 
the  preceding  year  of  $90,524,068.  Internal-revenue  receipts  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  preceding  year  by  $24,213,067. 

The  total  tax  collected  on  distilled  spirits  was  $92,546,999;  on 
manufactured  tobacco,  $36,230,522,  and  on  fermented  liquors, 
$39,515,421.  We  exported  merchandise  during  the  year  amounting 
to  $1,231,482,330,  an  increase  of  $180,488,774  from  the  preceding 
year. 

It  is  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  present  revenue  laws  that  the 
receipts  of  the 'Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  will 
be  $577,874,647  and  its  expenditures  $689,874,647,  resulting  in  a 
defiiency  of  $112,000,000. 

Oi  the  ist  of  December,  1898,  there  was  held  in  the  Treasury 
gold  coin  amounting  to  $138,441,547,  gold  bullion  amounting  to 
$138,502,545,  silver  bullion  amounting  to  $93,359,350,  and  other 
forms  of  money  amotmting  to  $451,963,981. 

On  the  same  date  the  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  circulation, 
or  not  included  in  Treasury  holdings,   was  $1,886,879,504,    an 
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increase  for  the  year  of  #165,794,966.  Estimating  our  population 
at  75,194,000  at  the  time  mentioned  the  per  capita  circulation  was 
$25.09.  On  the  same  date  there  was  in  the  Treasury  gold  bullion 
amounting  to  ^^138, 502, 545. 

The  provisions  made  for  strengthening  the  resources  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  connection  with  the  war  has  given  increased  confidence  in 
the  purpose  and  power  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  present 
standard,  and  has  established  more  firmly  than  ever  the  national 
credit  at  home  alid  abroad.  A  marked  evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  inflow  of  gold  to  the  Treasury.  Its  net  gold  holdings  on 
November  i,  1898,  were  1239,885, 162  as  compared  with  #153, 573, 147 
on  November  i,  1897,  and  an  increase  of  net  cash  of  1207,756,100, 
November  i,  1897,  to  1300,238,275,  November  i,  1898.  The  pres- 
ent ratio  of  net  Treasury  gold  to  outstanding  Government  liabilities, 
including  United  States  notes.  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  silver  certifi- 
cates, currency  certificates,  standard  silver  dollars,  and  fractional 
silver  coin,  November  i,  1898,  was  25.35  P^^  cent  as  compared  with 
16.96  per  cent,  November  i,  1897.  ' 

I  renew  so  much  of  my  recommendation  of  December,  1897,  as 
follows : 

That  when  any  of  the  United  States  notes  are  presented  for  re- 
demption in  gold  and  are  redeemed  in  gold,  such  notes  shall  be 
kept  and  set  apart  and  only  paid  out  in  exchange  for  gold.  This 
is  an  obvious  duty.  If  the  holder  of  the  United  States  note  prefers 
the  gold  and  gets  it  from  the  Government,  he  should  not  receive 
back  from  the  Government  a  United  States  note  without  paying 
gold  in  exchange  for  it.  The  reason  for  this  is  made  all  the  more 
apparent  when  the  Government  issues  an  interest-bearing  debt  to 
provide  gold  for  the  redemption  of  United  States  notes — a  non- 
interest-bearing  debt.  Surely  it  should  not  pay  them  out  again 
except  on  demand  and  for  gold.  If  they  are  put  out  in  any  other 
way,  they  may  return  again,  to  be  followed  by  another  bond  issue 
to  redeem  them — another  interest-bearing  debt  to  redeem  a  non- 
interest-bearing  debt. 

This  recommendation  was  made  in  the  belief  that  such  provisions 
of  law  would  insure  to  a  greater  degree  the  safety  of  the  present 
standard,  and  better  protect  our  currency  from  the  dangers  to  which 
it  is  subjected  from  a  disturbance  in  the  general  business  conditions 
of  the  country. 

In  my  judgment,  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury  amply 
justifies  the  immediate  enactment  of  the  legislation  recommended 
one  year  ago,  under  which  a  portion  of  the  gold  holdings  should  be 
placed  in  a  trust  fund  from  which  greenbacks  should  be  redeemed 
upon  presentation,  but  when  once  redeemed  should  not  thereafter 
be  paid  out  except  for  gold. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  other  legislation  relating  to  our  cur- 
rency is  not  required ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  an  obvious  demand 
for  it. 

The  importance  of  adequate  provision  which  will  insure  to  our 
future  a  money  standard  related  as  our  money  standard  now  is  to 
that  of  our  commercial  rivals  is  generally  recognized. 

The  companion  proposition  that  our  domestic  paper  currency 
shall  be  kept  safe  and  yet  be  so  related  to  the  needs  of  our  indus- 
tries and  internal  commerce  as  to  be  adequate  and  responsive  to 
such  needs  is  a  proposition  scarcely  less  important.  The  subject, 
in  all  its  parts,  is  commended  to  the  wise  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

The  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  the  changed  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  resulting  from  the 
war,  compel  the  prompt  adoption  of  a  maritime  policy  by  the  United 
States.  There  should  be  established  regular  and  frequent  steamship 
communication,  encouraged  by  the  United  States,  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  with  the  newly  acquired  islands.  Spain  furnished  to  its 
colonies,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars,  steam- 
ship lines  communicating  with  a  portion  of  the  world's  markets  as 
well  as  with  trade  centers  of  the  home  government.  The  United 
States  will  not  undertake  to  do  less.  It  is  our  duty  to  furnish  the 
people  of  Hawaii  with  facilities,  under  national  control,  for  their 
export  and  import  trade.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  present  situ- 
ation calls  for  legislation  which  shall  be  prompt,  durable,  and  liberal. 

The  part  which  American  merchant  vessels  and  their  seamen  per- 
formed in  the  war  with  Spain  demonstrates  that  this  service,  fur- 
nishing both  pickets  and  the  second  line  of  defense,  is  a  national 
necessity,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  constitutional  way. 

Details  and  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  are 
discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Congress  is  respectfully  invited. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  recommended  that  Congress  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  making 
systematic  investigations  with  reference  to  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  yellow  fever.  This  matter  has  acquired  an  increased  importance 
as  a  result  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  Island  and  the  United  States 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  expect.  The  sanitary  problems 
connected  with  our  new  relations  with  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  are  no  less  important  than  those  relat- 
ing to  finance,  commerce,  and   administration.     It  is  my  earnest 
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desire  tliat  these  problems  may  be  considered  by  competent  experts 
and  that  everything  may  be  done  which  the  most  recent  advances 
in  sanitary  science  can  offer  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  our 
soldiers  in  those  islands  and  of  our  citizens  who  are  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  infection  from  the  importation  of  yellow  fever.  I  there- 
fore renew  my  recommendation  that  the  authority  of  Congress  may 
be  given  and  a  suitable  appropriation  made  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mission of  experts  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26,  1898,  authorizing 
the  President  in  his  discretion,  ' '  upon  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress, or  a  declaration  by  Congress  that  war  exists, ' '  I  directed  the 
increase  of  the  Regular  Army  to  the  maximum  of  62,000,  author- 
ized in  said  act. 

There  are  now  in  the  Regular  Army  57,863  officers  and  men.  In 
said  act  it  was  provided  "  That  at  the  end  of  any  war  in  which  the 
United  States  may  become  involved  the  Army  shall  be  reduced  to 
a  peace  basis  by  the  transfer  in  the  same  arm  of  the  service  or  absorp- 
tion by  promotion  or  honorable  discharge  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  establish  of  supernumerary  commis- 
sioned officers  and  the  honorable  discharge  or  transfer  of  super- 
numerary enlisted  men ;  and  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  permanent  increase  of  the  commis- 
sioned or  enlisted  force  of  the  Regular  Army  beyond  that  now  pro- 
vided by  the  law  in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  except  as 
to  the  increase  of  twenty-five  majors  provided  for  in  section  one 
hereof. "  •  * 

The  importance  of  legislation  for  the  permanent  increase  of  the 
Army  is  therefore  manifest,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  that  purpose  has  my  unqualified  approval.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  at  this  time,  and  probably  for  sometime  in 
the  future,  one  hundred  thousand  men  will  be  none  too  many  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  situation.  At  all  events,  whether  that  number 
shall  be  required  permanently  or  not,  the  power  should  be  given  to 
the  President  to  enlist  that  force  if  in  his  discretion  it  should  be  nec- 
essary; and  the  further  discretion  should  be  given  him  to  recruit 
for  the  Army  within  the  above  limit  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  with  the  government  of  which  we  are  charged. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  muster  out  the  entire  Volunteer  Army  as  soon 
as  the  Congress  shall  provide  for  the  increase  of  the  regular  estab- 
lishment. This  will  be  only  an  act  of  justice  and  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  the  brave  men  who  left  their  homes  and  employ- 
ments to  help  the  country  in  its  emergency. 
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In  my  last  annual  message  I  stated:  "The  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
Main  Line,  was  sold  under  the  decree  of  the  United  States  court  for 
the  district  of  Nebraska  on  the  ist  and  2d  of  November  of  this  year. 
The  amount  due  the  Government  consisted  of  the  principal  of 
the  subsidy  bonds,  $27,336,512,  and  the  accrued  interest  thereon, 
131,211,711.75,  making  the  total  indebtedness  $58,448,223.75.  The 
bid  at  the  sale  covered  the  first-mortgage  lien  and  the  entire  mort- 
gage claim  of  the  Government,  principal  and  interest. ' ' 

This  left  the  Kansas  Pacific  case  unconcluded.  By  a  decree  of 
the  court  in  that  case  an  upset  price  for  the  property  was  fixed  at  a 
sum  which  would  yield  to  the  Government  only  $2,500,000  upon  its 
lien.  The  sale  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  was  postponed 
first  to  December  15,  1897,  and  later  upon  the  application  of  the 
United  States  was  postponed  to  the  i6th  day  of  February,  1898. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  interests  of  the  Government 
required  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  a  larger  sum,  I 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  act  passed  March 
3,  1887,  to  pay  out  of  the  Treasury  to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  the  amounts  due  upon  all  prior  mortgages  upon  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  Divisions  of  said  railroad  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  Whereupon  the  Attorney- 
General  prepared  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  court  offering  to 
redeem  said  prior  liens  in  such  manner  as  the  court  might  direct, 
and  praying  that  thereupon  the  United  States  might  be  held  to  be 
subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  said  prior  lien  holders  and  that  a 
receiver  might  be  appointed  to  take  possession  of  the  mortgaged 
premises  and  maintain  and  operate  the  same  until  the  court  or  Con- 
gress otherwise  directed.  Thereupon  the  reorganization  committee 
agreed  that  if  said  petition  was  withdrawn  and  the  sale  allowed  to 
proceed  on  the  i6th  of  February,  1898,  they  would  bid  a  sum  at  the 
sale  which  would  realize  to  the  Government  the  entire  principal  of 
its  debt,  $6,303,000. 

Believing  that  no  better  price  could  be  obtained  and  appreciating 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  Government  would  labor  if  it  should 
become  the  purchaser  of  the  road  at  the  sale,  in  the  absence  of  any 
authority  by  Congress  to  take  charge  of  and  operate  the  road  I 
directed  that  upon  the  guaranty  of  a  minimum  bid  which  should 
give  the  Government  the  principal  of  its  debt  the  sale  should  pro- 
ceed. By  this  transaction  the  Government  secured  an  advance  of 
$2,803,000  over  and  above  the  sum  which  the  court  had  fixed  as  the 
upset  price,  and  which  the  reorganization  committee  had  declared 
was  the  maximum  which  they  would  pay  for  the  property. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  result  of  these  proceedings  against 
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the  Union  Pacific  system  and  the  Kansas  Pacific  line  is  that  the 
Government  has  received  on  account  of  its  subsidy  claim  the  sum 
of  164,751,223.75,  an  increase  of  $18,997,163.76  over  the  sum  which 
the  reorganization  committee  originally  agreed  to  bid  for  the  joint 
property,  the  Government  receiving  its  whole  claim,  principal  and 
interest,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  principal  of  its  debt  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 

Steps  had  been  taken  to  foreclose  the  Government's  lien  upon 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  but  before  action  was  com- 
menced Congress  passed  an  act  approved  July  7,  1898,  creating  a 
commission  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  their  successors  in 
office,  with  full  power  to  settle  the  indebtedness  to  the  Government 
growing  out  of  the  issue  of  bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  bond-aided  railroads,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

No  report  has  yet  been  made  to  me  by  the  commission  thus 
created.  Whatever  action  is  had  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the 
indebtedness  in  accordance  with  the  act  referred  to  will  be  duly 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  condi- 
tion of  the  present  building  occupied  by  the- Department  of  Justice. 
The  business  of  that  Department  has  increased  very  greatly  since  it 
was  established  in  its  present  quarters.  The  building  now  occupied 
by  it  is  neither  large  enough  nor  of  suitable  arrangement  for  the 
proper  accommodation  of  the  business  of  the  Department.  The 
Supervising  Architect  has  pronounced  it  unsafe  and  unsuited  for  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put.  The  Attorney-General  in  his  report  states 
that  the  library  of  the  Department  is  upon  the  fourth  floor,  and 
that  all  the  space  allotted  to  it  is  so  crowded  with  books  as  to  dan- 
gerously overload  the  structure.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Court  of  Claims.  The  building  is  of  an  old  and  dilapidated  appear- 
ance, unsuited  to  the  dignity  which  should  attach  to  this  important 
Department. 

A  proper  regard  for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the 
officers  and  employees  would  justify  the  expenditure  of  a  liberal  sum 
of  money  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building  of  commodious  propor- 
tions and  handsome  appearance  upon  the  very  advantageous  site 
already  secured  for  that  purpose,  ii^cluding  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  present  structure  and  adjoining  vacant  lot,  comprising  in  all  a 
frontage  of  201  feet  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  a  depth  of  136  feet. 

In  this  connection  I  may  likewise  refer  to  the  inadequate  accom- 
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modations  provided  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Capitol,  and  sug- 
gest the  wisdom  of  making  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  separate 
building  for  the  court  and  its  officers  and  library  upon  available 
ground  near  the  Capitol. 

The  postal  service  of  the  country  advances  with  extraordinary 
growth.  Within  twenty  years  both  the  revenues  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Post-Office  Department  have  multiplied  threefold.  In 
the  last  ten  years  they  have  nearly  doubled.  Our  postal  business 
grows  much  more  rapidly  than  our  population.  It  now  involves 
an  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  numbers  73,000  post-offices, 
and  enrolls  200,000  employees.  This  remarkable  extension  of  a 
service  which  is  an  accurate  index  of  the  public  conditions  presents 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  education,  of  the  increase 
of  communication  and  business  activity,  and  of  the  improvement  of 
mail  facilities  leading  to  their  constantly  augmenting  use. 

The  war  with  Spain  laid  new  and  exceptional  labors  on  the  Post- 
Office  Department.  The  mustering  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  required  special  mail  arrangements  for  every 
camp  and  every  campaign.  The  communication  between  home 
and  camp  was  naturally  eager  and  expectant.  In  some  of  the  larger 
places  of  rendezvous  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  letters  a  day  required 
handling.  This  necessity  was  met  by  the  prompt  detail  and  dis- 
patch of  experienced  men  from  the  established  force  and  by  directing 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  the  railway-mail  and  post-office  service, 
so  far  as  necessary,  to  this  new  need.  Congress  passed  an  act 
empowering  the  Postmaster-General  to  establish  offices  or  branches 
at  every  military  camp  or  station,  and  under  this  authority  the 
postal  machinery  was  speedily  put  into  effective  operation. 

Under  the  same  authority,  when  our  forces  moved  upon  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  they  were  attended  and  followed  by 
the  postal  service.  Though  the  act  of  Congress  authorized  the 
appointment  of  postmasters  where  necessary,  it  was  early  determined 
that  the  public  interests  would  best  be  subserved,  not  by  new  desig- 
nations, but  by  the  detail  of  experienced  men  familiar  with  every 
branch  of  the  service,  and  this  policy  was  steadily  followed.  When 
the  territory  which  was  the  theater  of  conflict  came  into  our  posses- 
sion, it  became  necessary  to  reestablish  mail  facilities  for  the  resident 
population  as  well  as  to  provide  them  for  our  forces  of  occupation, 
and  the  former  requirement  was  met  through  the  extension  and 
application  of  the  latter  obligation.  I  gave  the  requisite  authority 
and  the  same  general  principle  was  applied  to  this  as  to  other 
branches  of  civil  administration  under  military  occupation.     The 
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details  are  more  particularly  given  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  while  the  work  is  only  just  begun,  it  is  pleasing  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  service  in  the  territory  which  has  come  under 
our  control  is  already  materially  improved. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
relative  to  the  increase  of  the  Navy  have  my  earnest  approval: 

1.  Three  seagoing  sheathed  and  coppered  battle  ships  of  about 
13, 500  tons  trial  displacement,  carrying  the  heaviest  armor  and  most 
powerful  ordnance  for  vessels  of  their  class,  and  to  have  the  highest 
practicable  speed  and  great  radius  of  action.  Estimated  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  armor  and  armament,  $3, 600, 000  each. 

2.  Three  sheathed  and  coppered  armored  cruisers  of  about  12,000 
tons  trial  displacement,  carrying  the  heaviest  armor  and  most  pow- 
erful ordnance  for  vessels  of  their  class,  and  to  have  the  highest 
practicable  speed  and  great  radius  of  action.  Estimated  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  armor  and  armament,  f  4,000,000  each. 

3.  Three  sheathed  and  coppered  protected  cruisers  of  about  6,000 
tons  trial  displacement;  to  have  the  highest  practicable  speed  and 
great  radius  of  action,  and  to  carry  the  most  powerful  ordnance  suit- 
able for  vessels  of  their  class.  Estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  armor 
and  armament,  12,150,000  each. 

4.  Six  sheathed  and  coppered  cruisers  of  about  2,500  tons  trial 
displacement ;  to  have  the  highest  speed  compatible  with  good 
cruising  qualities,  great  radius  of  action,  and  to  carry  the  most 
powerful  ordnance  suited  to  vessels  of  their  class.  Estimated  cost, 
exclusive  of  armament,  $1,141,800  each. 

I  join  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  recommending  that  the 
grades  of  Admiral  and  Vice- Admiral  be  temporarily  revived,  to  be 
filled  by  officers  who  have  specially  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
war  with  Spain. 

I  earnestly  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  early  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  taking,  of  the  Twelfth  Census.  This  is 
necessary  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  work  which  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  preparation  of  the  schedules  preparatory  to  the  enu- 
meration of  the  population. 

There  were  on  the  pension  rolls  on  June  30, 1898,  993,714  names, 
an  increase  of  nearly  18,000  over  the  number  on  the  rolls  on  the 
same  day  of  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the 
act  of  December  22,  1896,  fpr  the  payment  of  pensions  for  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1898  was  1140,000,000.  Eight  million  seventy  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars   and   forty-six   cents  was 
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appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  31,  1898,  to  cover  deficiencies  in 
Army  pensions,  and  repayments  in  the  sum  of  112,030.33,  making 
a  total  of  f  148, 082, 892. 79 -available  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
during  the  fis*cal  year  1898.  The  amount  disbursed  from  that  sum 
was  $144,651,879.80,  leaving  a  balance  of  13,431,012.99  unexpended 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1898,  which  was  covered  into  the  Treasury. 
There  were  389  names  added  to  the  rolls  during  the  year  by  special 
acts  passed  at  .the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  making 
a  total  of  6,486  pensioners  by  Congressional  enactments  since  1861. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Patent  Ofiice  during  the  past  year  were 
$1,253,948.44.  The  expenditures  were  $1,081,633.79,  leaving  a  sur- 
plus of  #172,314.65. 

The  public  lands  disposed  of  by  the  Government  during  the  year 
reached  8,453,896.92  acres,  an  increase  of  614,780.26  acres  over  the 
previous  year.  The  total  receipts  from  public  lands  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $2,277,995.18,  an  increase  of  $190,063.90 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  lands  embraced  in  the  eleven  forest 
reservations,  which  were  suspended  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  again 
became  subject  to  the  operations  of  the  proclamations  of  February  22, 
1897,  creating  them,  which  added  an  estimated  amount  of  19,951,360 
acres  to  the  area  embraced  in  the  reserves  previously  created.  In 
addition  thereto  two  new  reserves  were  created  during  the  year — 
the  Pine  Mountain  and  Zaca  L,ake  Reserve  in  California,  embracing 
1,644,594  acres,  and  the  Prescott  Reserve  in  Arizona,  embracing 
10,240  acres;  while  the  Pecos  River  Reserve  in  New  Mexico  has 
been  changed  and  enlarged  to  include  120,000  additional  acres. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  thirty  forest  reservations,  not  including 
those  of  the  Afognac  Forest  and  the  Fish-Culture  Reserve  in  Alaska, 
had  been  created  by  Executive  proclamations  under  section  24  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1891,  embracing  an  estimated  area  of  40, 719,474  acres. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  inaugurated  a  forest  system, 
made  possible  by  the  act  of  July,  1898,  for  a  graded  force  of  officers 
in  control  of  the  reserves.  This  system  has  only  been  in  full  opera- 
tion since  August,  but  ^ood  results  have  already  been  secured  in 
many  sections.  The  reports  received  indicate  that  the  system  of 
patrol  has  not  only  prevented  destructive  fires  from  gaining  head- 
way, but  has  diminished  the  number  of  fires. 

The  special  attention  of  the  Congress  is  called  to  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  relation  to  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
Indians  shows  marked  progress.  But  one  outbreak  of  a  serious 
character  occurred  during  the  year,  and  that  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  Minnesota,  which  happily  has  been  suppressed. 
Ab.  98 i 
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'  While  it  has  not  yet  been  practicable  to  enforce  all  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898  "for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes,  "it  is  having  a  salutary 
eflFect  upon  the  nations  composing  the  Five  Tribes.  The  Dawes 
Commission  reports  that  the  most  gratifying  results  and  greater 
advance  toward  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  Government 
have  been  secured  in  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous  year.  I 
can  not  too  strongly  indorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  the  30,000  white  children  resident  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  active  in  the  past  year. 
Explorers  have  been  sent  to  many  of  the  countries  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres  for  seeds  and  plants  that  may  be  useful  to 
the  United  States  and  with  the  further  view  of  opening  up  markets 
for  our  surplus  products.  The  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department 
is  giving  special  attention  to  the  treeless  regions  of  our  country  and  is 
introducing  species  specially  adapted  to  semiarid  regions.  Forest 
fires  which  seriously  interfere  with  production,  especially  in  irrigated 
regions,  are  being 'studied  that  losses  from  this  cause  may  be  avoided. 
The  Department  is  inquiring  into  the  use  and  abuse  of  water  in 
many  States  of  the  West  and  collating  information  regarding  the 
laws  of  the  States,  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  and  the  customs  of 
the  people  in  this  regard,  so  that  uniformity  may  be  secured.  Experi- 
ment stations  are  becoming  more  effective  every  year.  The  annual 
appropriation  of  $720,000  by  Congress  is  supplemented  by  $400,000 
from  the  States.  Nation-wide  experiments  have  been  conducted  to 
ascertain  the  suitableness  as  to  soil  and  climate  and  States  for  grow- 
ing sugar  beets.  The  number  of  sugar  factories  has  been  doubled 
in  the  past  two  years  and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  produce 
its  own  sugar  from  this  source  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  Weather  Bureau  forecast  and  observatioi^  stations  have  been 
extended  arouiid  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  give  early  warning  of  the 
approach  of  hurricanes  from  the  south  seas  to  our  fleets  and  mer- 
chant marine. 

In  the  year  1900  will  occur  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  permanent  Capital  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  16,  1790.  In  May,  1800,  the  archives  and  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  Federal  Government  were  removed  to  this  place. 
On  the  17th  of  November,  1800,  the  National  Congress  met  here 
for  the  first  time,  and  assumed  exclusive  control  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
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trict  and  City.  This  interesting  event  assumes  all  the  more  signifi- 
cance when  we  recall  the  circumstances  attending  the  choosing  of 
the  site,  the  naming  of  the  Capital  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  and  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  the  adoption  of  plans  for 
its  future  development  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

These  original  plans  have  been  wrought  out  with  a  constant 
progress  and  a  signal  success  even  beyond  anything  their  framers 
could  have  foreseen.  The  people  of  the  country  are  justly  proud 
of  the  distinctive  beauty  and  government  of  the  Capital,  and  of  the 
rare  instruments  of  science  and  education  which  here  find  their 
natural  home. 

A  movement  lately  inaugurated  by  the  citizens  to  have  the  anni- 
versary celebrated  with  fitting  ceremonies,  including  perhaps  the 
establishment  of  a  handsome  permanent  memorial  to  mark  so  his- 
torical an  occasion,  and  to  give  it  more  than  local  recognition,  has 
met  with  general  favor  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  granting  of  an  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  its  respective 
bodies.  It  might  also  be  advisable  to  authorize  the  President  to 
appoint  a  committee  from  the  country  at  large,  which,  acting  with 
the  Congressional  and  District  of  Columbia  committees,  can  com- 
plete the  plans  for  an  appropriate  national  celebration. 

The  alien  contract  law  is  shown  by  experience  to  need  some 
amendment;  a  measure  providing  better  protection  for  seamen  is 
proposed;  the  rightful  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  for  the  ben- 
efit of  labor  and  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  are  suggested  for 
consideration;  and  I  commend  these  subjects  to  the  careful  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

The  several  departmental  reports  will  be  laid  before  you.  They 
give  in  great  detail  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
during  the  past  year  and  discuss  many  questions  upon  which  the 
Congress  may  feel  called  upon  to  act. 

WILLIAM  Mckinley. 

Executive  Mansion, 

December  ^^  18^8. 
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Tebastjey  Department, 
Washington,  B.  C,  December  6,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 

,  Fiscal  year  1898. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30,  1898,  were  : 

From  internal  revenue $170,900,641.49 

From  customs 149,575,062.35 

From  profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  etc 4,756,469.71 

From  District  of  Columbia 3,693,282.98 

From  fees — consular,  letters  patent,  and  land 2,639,750.54 

From  tax  on  national  banks 1,975,  849.  28 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1,243,129.42 

From  navy  pension  and  navy  hospital  funds 1,146,590.41 

Prom  miscellaneous .'. 1,  007,  352.  96 

From  sinking  fund  for  Pacific  railways 781,986.83 

From  sales  of  Indian  lands 576,  687.  41 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  etc 576,487.50 

Frompayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  railvrays 526,286.13 

From  immigrant  fond 306,992.86 

From  sales  of  Government  property 224,331.  32 

From  deposits  for  surveying  public  lands 113,  049.  08 

From  Soldiers'  Home,  permanent  fund 107,612.  49 

Prom  donations 102,394.87 

Prom  sales  of  lands  and  buUdings 99,273.95 

From  sales  of  ordnance  material 94,  638.  59 

From  reimbursement  for  cost  of  water  supply,  District  of  Columbia...  93,  086.  98 

Prom  depredations  on  public  lands 29, 154.  30 

From  sale  of  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad 6,303,000.00 

From  sale  of  TInion  Pacific  EaUroad 58,448,223.75 

From  Postal  Service 89,012,618.55 

Total  receipts 494,333,953.75 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were : 

For  the  civil  establishment,  including  foreign  intercourse,  public 
buildings,  collecting  the  revenues.  District  of  Columbia,  and  other 
miscellaneous  expenses $86,016,  464.  75 

For  the  military  establishment,  including  rivers  and  harbors,  forts, 
arsenals,  seacoast  defenses,  and  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war 91,  992, 000. 29 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  construction  of  new  vessels, 
machinery,  armament,  equipment,  improvement  at  navy  yards,  and 

expenses  of  the  Spanish  war 58,823,984.80 
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For  Indian  Service $10,994,667.70 

For  pensions 147,452,368.61 

Forinterest  on  the  public  debt 37,585,056.  23 

For  deficiency  in  postal  revenues 10,  504,  040.  42 

For  Postal  Service :.. 89,012,618.55 

Total  expenditures 532,  381,  201.  35 

Shovcing  a  deficit  of. 38,047,247.60 

In  addition  to  the  revenues  collected  during  the  year  and  the  amounts 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  rail- 
roads, the  cash  in  the  Treasury  was  increased  by  the  following  sums : 
From  national-bank  fund  deposited  under  act  of  July  14, 1890,  in  excess 
of  bank  notes  redeemed,  $6,034,510,  and  from  the  issue  of  4  per  cent 
bonds  in  liquidation  of  interest  accrued  on  refunding  certificates  con- 
verted during  the  year,  $2,340,  making  a  total  of  $6,036,850.  The 
securities  redeemed  on  account  of  the  sinking  fund  were  as  follows : 

Loan  of  July  and  August,  1861 , Ill,  000.  00 

Funded  loan  of  1881 , 2,650.00 

Funded  loan  of  1881,  continued  at  3J  per  cent 100.00 

Funded  loan  of  1891 21,  350.  00 

Loan  of  July,  1882 100.00 

Fractional  currency  and  notes 4,  900.  00 

Total 40,100.00 

As  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1897,  the  receipts  for  1898  increased 
$63,946,785.86,  as  follows: 

Increase  in  receipts  for  1898. 


Source. 

1897. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$146,688,574.29 

864,581.41 

3,566,130.29 

913,119.93 

48, 368. 66 

1,122,883.05 

202,712.43 

81,319.70 

1,972,500.83 

176,554,126.65 

7,239,813.53 

2, 277, 173. 25 

942, 148. 39 

845,419.03 

2,881,555.12 

321,097.75 
48, 478. 64 
126,617.94 
128,320.75 
686,827.45 
809,936.17 

$170,900,641.49 

1,243,129.42 

3,693,282.98 

1,007,352.96 

94, 638. 59 

1,146,590.41 

224,331.32 

99,273.TO 

1,975,849.28 

149,575,062.35 

4,756,469.71 

781, 986. 83 

526, 286. 13 

576,687.41 

2,639,750.54 

93, 086. 98 

29,154.30 

107,612.49 

113,049.08 

576, 487. 50 

306,992.86 

102,394.87 

6,303,000.00 

58,448,223.75 

$21,212,067.20 
378,548.01 
127,152.69 
94,233.03 
46,269.93 
23,707.36 
21,618.89 
17,954.25 
3, 348. 45 

District  of  Columbia 

Miscellaneous 

Navy  pension  and  navy  hospital  funds 

Salesof  Government  property 

Sales  of  lands  and  buildings 

$26,979,064.30 

2,483,843.82 

1,495,186.42 

415,862.26 

268,731.62 

241,804.58 

228,010.77 
19,324.24 
19,005.45 
15,271.67 
10,339.95 
2,943.31 

Profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  etc... 

Sinking  fund  for  Pacific  railways 

Paym  ent  of  interest  by  Pacific  railways.. 

Sales  of  Indian  lands 

Fees — consular,  letters  patent,  and  land.. 

Reimbursement  for  cost  of  watersupply, 

Soldiers'  Home,  permanent  fund 

Deposits  for  surveying  public  lands 

Donations 

Sale  of  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad 

Rale  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

102, 394. 87 
6,303,000.00 
58, 448, 223  75 

Postal  Service 

Total 

82,665,462.73 
430,387,167.89 

89, 012, 618. 55 
494,333,953.75 

6,347,159.82 
96, 125, 674. 25 

Net  increase 

63,946,785.86 
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There  was  an  increase  of  $77,594,423.23  in  the  ordinary  expenditures, 
as  follows :  / 

Increase  in  ordinary  expenditures  for  1898. 


Object. 


Cmi.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Legislative — 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Executive  proper — 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Department  of  State — ■ 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Foreign  intercourse 

Treasury  Department — 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Independent  Treasury 

Mints  and  assay  offices 

Territorial  governments 

Salaries,  etc.,  internal  revenue 

Bounty  on  sugar 

Kefund  for  land  sold  for  direct  taxes.. 

Miscellaneous,  internal  revenue 

Collecting  customs  revenue 

Kefunding  excess  of  deposits,  cus- 
toms  

Debentures  or  drawbacks,  customs  ... 

MiscellEineous  items,  customs 

Revenue  Cutter  Service 

Regulating  immigration 

Chinese-exclusion  act 

New  revenue  vessels 

Alien  contract  labor  laws 

Marine-Hospital  Service 

Life-Saving  Service 

Light-House  Establishment 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Steamboat^Inspection  Service 

Engraving  and  printing 

Public  buildings 

Fuel,  etc.,  public  buildings 

Custodians  and  janitors 

Furniture  for  public  buildings 

Heating  apparatus,  public  buildings.. 

Vaults,  safes,  etc.,  public  buildings.... 

Fish  hatcheries 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Fish  Commis- 
sion  

NatioVial  Museum 

Zoological  Park 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Columbian  Exposition 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Expenses  of  Treasury  notes 

French  spoliation  claims 

Atlanta  Exposition 

Tennessee  Exposition 

Omaha  Exposition 

Payment  to  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany  

Epidemic  diseases 

Expenses,  loan  of  1898 

Sinkingfund,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 

Miscellaneous  items 

War  Department — 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Navy  Department — 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Interior  Department — 

Salaries  and  expenses „ 

Public  Lands  Service , 

Colleges  for  agriculture 

Eleventh  Census 

Miscellaneous  items 

Post-office  Department — 

Salaries  and  expenses 

I>eficiency  in  postal  revenues 

Mail  transportation.  Pacific  rail- 
ways  

Department  of  Agriculture — 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Weather  Bureau 

Department  of  Labor — 

Salaries  and  expenses 


$9,537,248.21 

193,994.34 

138,684.81 
2,076,876.84 

3,039,944.79 
602,369.65 

1,176,516.13 
196,277.88 

3,517,596.01 

4,992,630.88 
14,787.37 
163,915.28 

7,075,372.05 


1,368, 

2,359, 

216, 

945, 

325, 

85, 

371, 

90, 

620, 

1,507, 

3,390, 

380, 

339, 

1,130, 

3,758, 

847, 

749, 

205, 

146, 


396.21 
748.15 
989. 19 
180.93 
210.85 
550.62 
140.43 
846.36 
506.90 
340.63 
090.45 
865.52 
561.18 
561.59 
795.67 
469.37 
109.91 
130.88 
224.71 
176.00 
158.03 


342,669.24 
195,740.14 
67,779.26 
127,551.75 
21, 928. 17 
235,891.36 
166,043.19 
11,946.81 
12,853.64 
80,000.00 


1,542,839.46 
32,677.89 


377, 


410, 

4, 809, 

2,323, 

1,056, 

25, 

600, 

902, 
11,149, 


385.49 

354.09 

933.43 

041.83 
201.56 
000.00 
817. 73 


914.82 
206.13 


1,569,153.38 


2,176, 
848, 

170, 


949.64 
698.76 


$9,438,577.31 

199,150.90 

138,975.25 
2,485,581.13 

3,074,323.46 

593,  635. 66 

1,128,172.18 

92,591.56 

3,615,685.85 

1,098,737.70 

455. 50 

187,632.10 

7,152,276.58 

1,999,577.60 

2,928,835.37 

229, 546. 49 

1,066,478.04 

210,791.49 

82,460.61 

430,199.85 

85,841.15 

709.248.04 

1,537,740.00 

3,331,256.37 

478,007.84 

340,009.04 

1,129,261.93 

3,760,684.57 

881,331.88 

928,999.40 

199,446.31 

101,507.45 

34,697.58 

80,547.75 

384,522.91 
221,051.67 
54,862.31 
127, 968. 27 
2,864.39 
241,253.15 
230,329.61 


28.58 
49,947.42 
114,132.29 


215,278.94 

50,000.00 

4,549,368.26 

474,569.68 

1,897,778.67 

426,496.99 

4,767,499.10 

2, 207, 994. 80 

1,104,000.00 

758.54 

591,100.39 

870,481.01 
10,504,040.42 

857,797.45 

2,284,493.49 
908,814.39 

179,772,26 


Increase.        Decrease. 


$5,156.56 

290.44 
408,704.29 

34, 378. 67 


98,089.84 


33,716.82 
76,904.63 

631,181.39 
569,087.22 
12,667.30 
121, 297. 11 


69,069.42 


88,741.14 
30,399.37 


97,142.32 
447.86 


1,888.90 
33,862.01 
179,889.49 


41,853.67 
25,311.53 


5,361.79 
64,286.42 


114, 132. 29 


182,601.06 

50,000.00 

4,549,368.26 

97, 184. 19 

33,424.58 

15,663.56 


48,000.00 


107,963.11 
69,864.75 

9,073.50 


$98,670.90 


8,733.99 

48,343.95 

103,686.32 


3,893,893.18 
14,331.87 


114, 419. 36 
3,090.01 


5,005.21 


5,684.57 
44,717.26 


12,916.95 
i9,'063'.78 


11,946.81 
12,825.00 
30,062.58 


1,642,839.46 


41,542.73 
116,206.76 


25,059.19 
9,837.69 

32,433.81 
645,165.71 
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•  Increase  in  ordinary  expenditures  for  1898 — Continued. 


Object. 


Department  of  Justice — 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  of  justices,  assistant  attor- 
neys, etc 

Salaries,  fees,  and  expenses  of  mar- 
shals  

Fees  of  witnesses 

Salaries  and  fees  of  district  attorneys 

Fees  of  jurors 

Fees  of  clerks 

Fees  of  commissioners 

Support  of  prisoners 

Pay  of  bailiifs 

Judgrments,  United  States  courts 

Protecting  property  in  hands  of  re- 
ceivers  .' 

Miscellaneous  items 

District  of  Columbia — 

Salaries  and  expenses 


ftW,  675. 06 

1,091,139.35 

1,592,188.32 

1, 099, 167. 26 

101,355.67 

572, 540. 39 

296,977.98 

241,177.79 

557,264.25 

98,893.34 

10,027.47 

15,945.82 
668,119.63 

6,508,539.34 


3371,145.58 
1,135,181.88 


$53,470.52 
44,042.53 


1,375, 
955, 
516, 
649, 
263, 
197, 
907, 
178, 
51, 

2, 
537, 


427.93 
579.46 
520.17 
139.58 
459.39 
981.33 
337.60 
255.72 
220.53 

144.21 
917.52 


415,164.50 
76, 599. 19 


$216,760.39 
143,587.80 


350,073.35 
79,362.38 
41,193.06 


43,518.59 
43, 196. 46 


13, 801. 61 
130, 202. 11 


6,319,725.84 


Less  repayment  to  Pacific  Kailroad 
sinking  funds 


95,968,325,72 
5,567,057.90 


8,948,627.01 
5,567,057.90 


Total  Civil  Bstablishment... 


90,401,267.82 


96,620,505.17 


14,515,684.91 


1,396,447.56 


MIMTABY  ESTABLISHMENT. 


National  defense 

Cuban  and  Philippine  expeditions 

Pay  Department 

Subsistence  Department 

Quartermaster's  Department 

Medical  Department 

Ordnance  Department 

Engineer's  Department 

Signal  Service 

MHitary  Academy 

Improving  harbors 

Improving  rivers 

Military  posts 

Records  of  the  Rebellion 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers.. 

State  homes  for  disabled  soldiers 

Support  of  Soldiers'  Home 

Soldiers'  Home,  permanent  fund 

Soldiers'  Home,  interest  account 

Miscellaneous  items 


18,723, 

1,  406, 

6,720, 

790, 

7, 702, 

375, 

22, 

234, 

4, 769, 

8,912, 

352, 

95, 

2,330, 

723, 

126, 

104, 

81, 

476, 


532. 36 
430. 12 
465.60 
628.25 


043. 16 
974.80 
797.75 
906.06 
947. 33 
344.89 
801. 20 
466.81 
593.09 
782.80 
266. 44 
015.22 


7,034, 

600, 

21,443, 

5, 922, 

18,831, 

494, 

10,786, 

774, 

36, 

280, 

5, 678, 

15,106, 

399, 

153, 

2,286, 

913, 

107, 

129, 

81, 


112. 30 
034.00 
090.19 
441.36 
850.66 
287.34 
774.  66 
589. 07 
126.57 
085.70 
777.97 
271.99 
190.37 
124.71 
943.73 
750.00 
612.49 
OOO.OO 
716.55 
221.74 


7, 034, 
600, 
7,719, 
4, 516, 
12,  111, 


112.30 
034.00 
557.83 
011.24 
384.96 


13, 
45, 
908, 
6, 193, 
46, 
57, 


886.57 
206. 14 
083.41 
110. 90 
980.22 
365.93 
243.04 
779. 82 


296, 340. 91 


190,283.19 

'"ii\ 

457, 


,,217.20 

449. 11 

',206.52 


43, 867. 47 

is'gso.'iio 


Total  Military  ICstablisbment... 

NAVAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

National  defense . 
Increase  of  the  Navy .. 
Vessels  for  auxiliary  naval  force. . 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks- 
Bureau  of  Equipment.. 
Bureau  of  Navigation .. 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repajb:... 

Bureau  of  Ordnance 

Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering... 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.. 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.. 

Marine  Corps 

Naval  Academy.. 

Pay  of  the  Navy.. 

General  account  of  advances... 

Miscellaneous  items .. 

Total  Naval  Establishment,. 

Indian  Service.. 

Pensions 

Interest  on  the  public  debt, . 

Grand  total,. 

Net  increase.. 


48,950,267.8 


91,992,000.29 


43,400,911.38 


359,178.98 
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Fiscal  year  1899. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  thus 
estimated  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws : 

From  customs $195,000,000.00 

From  internal  revenue .' 270,000,000.00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 20,  000,  000.  00 

From  Postal  Service -. 92,874,647.37 

Total  estimated  revenues 577,874,647.  37 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  estimated  as  follows : 

For  the  civil  establishment $93,000,000.00 

For  the  military  establishment 250,000,000.00 

For  the  naval  establishment 60,000,000.00 

For  the  Indian  Service 12,000,000.00 

For  pensions 141,000,000.00 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt : 41,000,000.00 

For  Postal  Service 92,874,647.37 

Total  estimated  expenditiires 689,874,647.37 

Or  a  deficit  of. 112,  000,  000.  00 

Fiscal  year  1900. 

It  is'estimated  that  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  will  be : 

From  customs $205,000,000.00 

From  internal  revenue  285,000,000.00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 20,000,  000.  00 

From  Postal  .Service   100,958,112.00 

Total  estimated  revenues 610,958,112.  00 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  same  period,  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  several  Executive  Departments  and  oifices,  are  as  follows: 

Legislative  establishment $4,476,995.86 

Executive  establishment — 

Executive  proper $239,980.00 

State  Department 157,820.00 

Treasury  Department 9,661,040.00 

War  Department 2,373,866.00 

Navy  Department 502,280.00 

Interior  Department 4,890,284.00 

Posi^Office  Department 950,190.00 

Department  of  Agriculture 3,127,722.00 

Department  of  Justice 231,950.00 

Department  of  Labor 172,980.00 

22,  308, 11 2.  00 

Judicial  establishment  707,620.00 

Foreign  intercourse 1,833,028.76 

Military  establishment 145,119,431.51 

Naval  establishment 39,114,652.08 

Indian  affairs 7,069,316.41 

Pensions 145,233,830.00 

Public  works — 

Legislative '. 7,500.00 

Treasury  Department 5,844,739.97 

War  Department 42,852,991.20 

Navy  Department 8,013,599.00 
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Public  Works — Continued. 

Interior  Department 1113,250.00 

Department  of  Justice 95,  000. 00 


$56,  927,  080. 17 


Miscellaneous — 

Legislative 3,811,095.30 

Treasury  Department.  .5 13,252,376.28 

"War  Department 5,589,299.00 

Interior  Department 2,429,613.20 

Department  of  Justice 5,001,012.00 

Districtof  Columbia 7,230,808.07 

37,  314,  203.  85 

Postal  Service,  including  14,265,888  deficiency  in  postal  revenues 105,224,  000.  00 

Permanent  annual  appropriations — 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 40,400,000.00 

Refunding — customs,  internal  revenue,  etc 5,  422,  000.  00 

Collecting  revenue  from  customs 5,  500,  000.  00 

Miscellaneous 24,356,220.00 

75,  678,  220.  00 


Total  estimated  appropriations,  exclusive  of  sinking  fund 641,  006,  490.  64 


Or  an  estimated  deficit  of. 30,048,378.64 

OPBEATIOlSrS  OP  THE   TEEASURT. 

The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year,  under  warrant,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  were  $738,549,255.20, 
and  the  disbursements,  $827,588,124.80.  There  was  consequently  a 
decrease  of  $89,038,869,60  in  the  general  Treasury  balance,  which  stood 
at  $864,790,237.71  at  the  opening  of  the  year  and  at  $775,751,368.11 
at  the  close.  Besides  the  ordinary  revenues,  there  were  receipts  on 
account  of  the  public  debt  which  swelled  the  total  income  available  in 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government  to  $481,612,255.20,  while  cor- 
responding additions  to  the  ordinary  expenditures  brought  the  total 
on  this  side  of  the  account  up  to  $543,561,104.80,  and  created  a  defi- 
ciency of  $61,948,849.60  as  the  net  result.  These  figures,  however,  do 
not  include  any  part  of  the  loan  of  $200,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which 
had  begun  to  come  in  before  the  close  of  the  year,  though  none  were 
formally  covered  into  the  Treasury  until  afterwards.  On  the  side  of 
the  receipts  is  included  the  sum  of  $64,751,223.75,  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  railroads,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditures  are  increased  by  $29,850,952,  disbursed 
in  the  redemption  of  Pacific  Eailroad  subsidy  bonds. 

A  better  view  of  the  results  of  the  year's  fiscal  operations  is  afforded 
by  the  changes  in  the  assets  of  the  Treasury.  The  total  holdings  avail  - 
able  in  this  branch  of  the  business  show  only  the  insignificant  falling  off 
from  $283,295,424.23  to  $275,747,803.17.  So  unusual  a  variance  as  this 
between  the  accounts  of  the  Department  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Treasury  is  due  chiefly  to  the  receipts  from  the  new  loan,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  unexpended  advances  to  disbursing  ofiicers  on  the  other. 

In  the  character  of  the  assets  there  was  such  an  improvement  as  to 
constitute  a  substantial  gain  in  strength.  The  changes  were  an  increase 
in  gold  and  in  deposits  with  national  banks,  while  the  losses  were  in 
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silver  and  Treasury  notes.  Witli  insignificant  interruptions,  the  free 
gold,  which  stood  at  $139,867,158.57  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  con- 
tiaued  to  increase  until  it  reached  $181,240,388.81  on  May  4,  1898. 
After  this,  the  extraordinary  expenditures  caused  by  the  war,  together 
with  the  depletion  of  the  other  forms  of  cash,  compelled  the  use  of  gold 
in  current  disbursements,  and  drew  down  the  Treasury  reserve,  by  June 
18,  to  $163,474,057.32.  After  that  date  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  began 
to  afford  relief,  and  the  reserve  grew  rapidly,  until  it  reached 
$245,063,795.51  on  October  7,  1898,  the  highest  point  this  fund  has 
ever  attained.  Since  then  the  necessities  of  the  situation  have  required 
an  enlarged  use  of  the  coin  in  disbursements,  which  has  had  the  inevi- 
table result  of  diminishing  the  holdings,  though  only  to  an  insignificant 
extent. 

By  forethought  and  care  an  ample  stock  of  notes  of  suitable  denomi- 
nations was  provided  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  annual  movement  of 
the  crops,  and  the  difficulties  presented  by  this  task  in  former  years 
have  been  in  large  part  avoided.  "Within  forty  days  after  the  1st  of 
September,  Chicago  alone  was  supplied  with  $5,150,000  in  small  notes 
in  exchange  for  larger  denominations.  In  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30  last  the  amount  of  outstanding  notes  of  the  denomination 
of  $20  and  under  increased  from  $861,433,826  to  $903,090,863,  while  the 
increase  of  the  gold  coin  in  circulation  in  the  same  period,  all  of  course 
of  the  like  denominations,  amounted  to  $94,551,059,  making  a  total 
addition  to  such  currency  of  $136,208,096. 

Although  the  net  gold  in  the  Treasury  during  the  past  year  has 
exceeded  the  needs  of  the  Government,  having  been  greater,  both  abso- 
lutely and  in  proportion  to  other  moneys,  than  ever  before,  it  was  found 
possible,  up  to  the  middle  of  October,  to  accept  gold  coin  to  the  extent 
of  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  exchange  for  notes  of  small  denom- 
inations, which  were  needed  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  first  proceeds  of  the  popular  loan  of  $200,000,000  were  received 
on  the  14th  of  June,  and  from  that  date  forward  the  inflow  of  tioney 
from  this  source  has  been  rapid  and  constant.  The  total  amount 
received  up  to  November  1  was  $195,444,187.62. 

"With  the  object  of  averting  the  possibility  of  financial  stringency, 
which  might  have  been  apprehended  as  the  result  of  the  drain  upon 
the  currency  in  circulation,  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  October 
1  on  the  4  per  cent  loan  of  1907  was  anticipated,  the  maturing  coupons 
being  made  payable  on  September  10,  while  the  checks  for  the  interest 
on  the  registered  bonds  were  sent  out  September  20.  Like  anticipation 
was  also  made  in  the  case  of  the  interest  falling  due  November  1.  The 
total  amount  of  the  payments  thus  advanced  was  $9,815,116.85. 
"With  like  purpose,  under  the  circular  of  September  3, 1 898,  the  Pacific 
Eailroad  bonds,  which  will  fall  due  on  January  1,  1899,  amounting  to 
$14,004,560,  were  made  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  full,  with  a 
rebate  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.    It  was  also  directed  that  a  large  share 
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of  the  proceeds  of  the  popular  loan  be  deposited  in  national  banks,  so 
that  these  funds,  while  at  all  times  available  for  use,  might,  until  needed, 
remain  in  the  channels  of  trade.     The  deposits  in  national  banks  were 
thus  increased  by  166,775,610.88  between  May  31  and  October  31. 
The  effect  of  these  measures  has  proved  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 

COINS   AND   OOINA&E. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  his  report  for  the  iiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1898,*  shows  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  institutions  under  his 
charge,  and  also  statistics  of  coinage,  production,  and  monetary  condi- 
tions of  foreign  countries. 

Deposits. 

The  receipts  and  deposits  of  bullion  at  mints  and  assay  offices,  includ- 
ing redeposits,  aggregated  $215,566,261.54,  of  which  $198,740,492.23 
was  gold  and  $16,825,769.31  silver,  classified  as  follows : 

Gold: 

Domestic  bullion.... ; $69,881,120.57 

Mutilated  and  uncurrent  domestic  coin 1, 187,  682.  99 

Foreign  bullion  and  coin 73,687,447.90 

Old  plate  and  jewelry , 2,  936,  943.  37 

Total  original  deposits 147,693,194.83 

Redeposits 51,047,297.40 

Total  deposits 198,740,492.23 

Silver  (coinage  value)  : 

Domestic  bullion 6,  484,  364.  07 

MutUated  and  uncurrent  domestic  coin 5,443,  436. 13 

Foreign  bullion  and  coin 717,227. 19 

Old  plate  and  jewelry 616,572.72 

Total  original  deposits 13,261,600.11 

Redeposits 3,564,169.20 

Total  deposits 16,825,769.31 

The  deposits  of  gold  were  greater  than  in  any  previous  year  of  our 
history.  In  but  one  other  year  have  the  original  deposits  exceeded 
$100,000,000,  the  exception  being  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1881, 
when  they  were  $130,833,102.45. 

Purchases. 

Silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  section  3526,  Eevised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  for  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  aggre- 
gated 193,522.30  fine  ounces,  costing  $107,741.28. 

Coinage. 

The  coinage  executed  during  the  fiscal  year  was  : 

Gold........ 164,  634,  865.  00 

Silver  dollars 10,002,780.00 

Subsidiary  sUver 6,482,804.00 

Minor 1,489,484.11 

Total 82,609,933.11 

*  See  page  399. 
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The  silver  dollars  coined  were  from  bullion  purchased  under  the  act 
of  July  14,  1890. 

The  total  coinage  of  silver  dollars  from  bullion  purchased  under  act 
of  July  14,  1890,  from  August  13, 1890,  to  July  1, 1898,  was  $78,751,257, 
containing  60,909,175.32  fine  ounces,  costing  $58,460,975.54,  giving  a 
seigniorage  of  $20,290,281.46. 

In  addition  to  the  above  coinage,  there  were  manufactured  at  the  mint 
at  Philadelphia  for  the  Government  of  Costa  Eica  20,000twenty-colone 
gold  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $186, 141. 02,  and  for  the  Government  of  Santo 
Domingo  the  following  silver  pieces : 


Deuomination. 


Pieces. 


Dollars  (pesos) 

Half  dollars  (medio  pesos) 

Twenty-cent  pieces  (20  centavos) 
Ten-cent  pieces  (10  centavos) 


250,539 

908,668 

1,382,189 

759,716 


Becoinage. 

Uncurrent  gold  coin  of  the  face  value  of  $1,198,860,  and  mutilated 
silver  coin  of  the  face  value  of  $6,109,772.32,  were  received,  as  follows : 


Transferred  and  purchased. 


Face  value. 


Gold  coin.     Silver  coin. 


Transferred  from  the  Treasury. 
Purchased  over  the  counter 

Total 


$549,351.00 
649,509.00 


86,104,140.80 
5,631.52 


1,198,860.00 


6,109,772.32 


This  represents  in  new  gold  coin  $1,187,683.99,  and  new  silver  dollars 
$5,443,436.13,  or  in  new  subsidiary  silver  coin  $5,820,159.16. 

Of  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage,  $5,962,141  were  coined  from  worn 
and  uncurrent  silver  coin  transferred  from  the  Treasury  for  recoinage, 
and  $520,663  from  silver  purchased  under  provisions  of  section  3526, 
Eevised  Statutes,  for  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage,  on  which  latter 
the  seigniorage  was  $286,311.22. 


Silver  balances. 

The  balance  of  silver  bullion  on  hand  at  the  mints  for  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars,  subsidiary  silver  coins,  and  for  payment  of  deposits  of  sil- 
ver bullion  in  fine  bars,  July  1,  1898,  was : 


Items. 


Fine  ounces. 


Cost. 


Purchased  under  act  of  July  14, 1890 

For  subsidiary  silver  coinage  at  mints 

For  subsidiary  silver  coinage  at  assay  oflaces 

At  United  States  assay  office.  New  York,  for  payment  of 
deposits  in  fine  bars 

Total 


107, 
1, 


701,936.56 
041,122.64 
201,494.06 

419,951.13 


109,364,504.39 


$97,407,490.82 

1,356,316.97 

122,816.17 

466,612.37 


99,353,235.33 
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Seigniorage. 

Including  the  balances  on  hand  at  the  mints  July  1,  1878,  the  net 
seigniorage  on  the  coinage  of  silver  from  that  date  to  Jane  30,  1898, 
was  $88,182,815.37. 

Minor  coinage. 

Of  the  minor  coins  manufactured  during  the  year,  $1,148,238.81  were 
from  new  material  and  $341,245.30  from  old  and  uncurrent  minor  coins 
transferred  from  the  Treasury  for  recoinage. 

The  amount  of  minor  coins  transferred  for  reissue  was  $198,900. 

The  total  amount  of  minor  coins  outstanding  July  1,  1898,  was 
$27,311,402.01. 

Bars  manufactured. 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  manufactured  gold  bars  of  the  value 
of  $92,187,391.67,  and  silver  bars,  $7,667,887.90. 

Silver  quotations. 

The  highest  quotation  for  silver  0.925  fine  during  the  year  in  the 
London  market  was  271  pence,  equal  to  $0.60831  per  ounce  fine  in 
United  States  money ;  the  lowest  quotation  was  23f  pence,  equivalent  to 
$0.51789.  The  average  price  for  the  year  was  26  j^  pence,  equivalent 
to  $0.57675.  The  bullion  value  of  the  United  States  standard  silver 
dollar,  at  the  highest  price  for  the  year,  was  $0.47040,  and  at  the  lowest, 
$0.40055,  and  at  the  average  price,  $0.44607. 

The  commercial  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  at  the  average  price  was  1  to 
35.84. 

The  number  of  grains  of  pure  silver  at  the  average  price  that  could 
be  purchased  with  a  United  States  silver  dollar  was  832.20,  equivalent 
to  1.73  fine  ounces. 

Earnings  and  expenditures. 

The  expenditures  necessary  to  maintain  the  various  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  Mint  Service  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,263,133.02. 

The  earnings  from  all  sources  during  the  same  period  were 
$4,695,797.96,  showing  a  surplus  of  earnings  over  expenditures  of 
$3,432,664.94. 

Imports  and  exports. 

The  net  imports  of  gold  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $104,868,476,  as 
against  $44,609,841  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  net  silver  exports  were  $24,822,146,  as  against  $32,636,835  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Industrial  arts. 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver  consumed  in  the  industrial  arts*  by  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1897  was:  Gold,  $11,870,231- 
silver,  coining  value,  $11,201,150;  a  total  of  $23,071,381. 
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There  were  consumed  in  new  material,  in  tlie  manufacture  of  these 
bars,  gold,  $7,184,822;  silver,  $9,200,497. 

Metallic  stock  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  metallic  stock  in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1898,  was 
Gold,  $861,514,780;  silver,  $637,672,743;  a  total  of  $1,499,187,523. 

Production  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  estimated  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1897  was : 


Metals. 

Pine 

ounces. 

Commercial 

value. 

Coining 
value. 

Gold          

2,774,935 
53, 860, 000 

857,363,000 
32,316,000 

$57,363,000 

Silver 

69,637,000 

The  estimated  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  world  during 
the  calendar  year  1897  was : 

Metals. 

Fine  ounces. 

Commercial 
value. 

Coining 
value. 

Gold          

11,489,291 
183,096,090 

$237,504,800 
109,857,700 

$237,504,800 

Silver                  .  .              

236, 730, 300 

World's  coinage. 

The  total  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  by  the  various  countries  of  the 
world  during  the  calendar  year  1897  was  as  follows : 

Gold $437,719,345 

SUver 167,760,297 


Total 605,479,642 

The  total  metallic  stock  and  uncovered  paper  in  the  world,  as  esti- 
mated on  January  1,  1898,  was :         ' 

Gold $4,619,000,000 

Full  legal-tender  silver 3,276,100,000 

Limited  tender  silver 701,400,000 


Total  metalKc  stock 8,596,500,000 

Uncovered  paper 2,322,800,000 

Grand  total 10,919,300,000 


Legislation  recommended. 

Wastage. — Section  3542  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  limits  the  amount 
allowed  for  wastage  by  the  operative  officers  in  the  Mint  Service  in  the 
case  of  the  melter  and  refiner  to  one-thousandth  part  of  the  gold  and 
two-thousandths  part  of  the  silver,  and  in  the  case  of  the  coiner  to  one- 
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half  thousandth  part  of  the  gold  and  one-thousandth  part  of  the  silver, 
delivered  to  each.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  one-half  of  this 
allowance  would  be  ample  to  cover  the  necessary  loss  involved  in  their 
operations  upon  these  metals.  It  has  previously  been  suggested  that 
the  legal  allowance  be  reduced  accordingly,  and  the  recommendation 
is  repeated. 

Foreign  coim. -^The  amount  of  foreign  gold  coin  deposited  at  the  mints 
and  assay  offices  during  the  year  was  $47, 210, 078.  Under  the  law  these 
coins  can  not  be  paid  out  again,  but  must  be  melted.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  were  permitted,  in  his  discretion,  to  hold  these  deposits,  he 
could  frequently  use  them  to  supply  the  demand  for  gold  for  exporta- 
tion, instead  of  delivering  domestic  coins  or  bars.  Our  own  coin  fre- 
quently goes  abroad  and  remains  for  years  in  foreign  treasuries.  There 
is  no  reason  why  every  foreign  coin  received  at  our  Treasury  should  be 
imperatively  required  to  be  melted. 

Silver  coinage. — The  only  provision  of  law  now  existing  by  which  any 
increase  in  the  stock  of  fractional  coin  in  the  country  can  be  made  is  that 
(sec.  3545,  Rev.  Stat.)  authorizing  the  purchase  of  the  small  amount  of 
silver  contained  in  and  separated  from  gold  deposits. 

The  amount  of  silver  thus  obtained  last  year  from  gold  deposits  was 
184,595.39  fine  ounces,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  coin  about 
$255,000  of  our  fractional  coin.  This  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
actual  demand.  There  has  been  in  the  past  a  large  stock  of  fractional 
coin  in  the  Treasury,  accumulated  after  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. During  the  period  of  paper  money  our  stock  of  silver  coin  was 
exported  principally  to  Central  and  South  American  countries,  where 
it  passed  at  its  face  value ;  but  upon  resumption  of  specie  payments  and 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  9,  1879,  providing  for  the  redemption  of 
fractional  silver  at  its  face  value,  these  coins  returned  in  such  quantities 
that,  with  the  new  coinage  executed,  the  fractional  silver  became 
redundant  and  accumulated  in  the  Treasury.  For  the  last  ten  years 
the  country  has  been  absorbing  that  stock  at  the  rate  of  from  $1,500,000 
to  $2,000,000  per  year,  and  this  year  the  demand  has  been  exceptionally 
strong.  The  amount  of  fractional  silver  coin  held  by  the  Treasury 
July  1, 1897,  was  $16,201,960 ;  on  July  1, 1898,  $12,070,690.  This  stock 
has,  at  present,  November  18,  been  reduced  to  $7,122,506,  much  of  which 
is  so  worn  as  to  be  unfit  for  circulation. 

The  amount  available,  distributed  among  the  several  subtreasuries 
gives  but  small  stock  to  each,  and  some  denominations  are  exhausted. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  recoin  this 
uncurrent  stock,  and  any  such  coin  which  may  hereafter  accumulate 
in  the  Treasury,  the  difference  between  its  face  value  and  the  new  coin 
it  will  make  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  Further  provision  should  be  made  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  fractional  coin,  and  to  that  end  it  is  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be  authorized  to  use  any  silver  bullion  now  in 
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the  Treasury  for  the  coinage  of  such  denominations  as  may  be  required 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  demand  from  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  With  an  ever-increasing  population,  which  will  be  added 
to  in  the  near  future  by  the  acquisition  of  additional  territory,  the 
demand  for  fractional  silver  coin  will  be  such  as  to  make  it  essentially 
necessary  that  the  stock  should  be  increased. 

Discontinuance  of  Carson  mint  and  8t.  Louis  assay  office. — The  total 
deposits  of  gold  at  the  Carson  mint  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  of 
the  value  of  only  $530,438.87.  The  expense  of  conducting  the  institu- 
tion was  $37,578.41,  in  addition  to  which  the  Government  paid  the 
express  charges  on  the  bullion  to  the  San  Francisco  mint  in  preference  to 
conducting  coinage  operations  at  Carson  with  so  small  a  supply.  The^ 
cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  was  therefore  above  7  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  gold  handled  there.  The  total  gold  product  of  ISTevada  in 
the  calendar  year  1897  was  $2,976,400,  from  which  it  appears  that 
four-fifths  of  the  product  of  that  State  are  more  conveniently  deposited 
elsewhere  than  at  Carson,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  remainder 
might  go  to  other  places  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the  producer. 
The  deposits  now  made  at  Carson  could  be  received  and  treated  at  the 
San  Francisco  mint  without  increasing  the  expense  of  the  latter  insti- 
tution to  exceed  $1,000  per  year.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  mint  at  Carson  be  discontinued.  If  it  is  considered  desirable 
to  continue  an  assay  ofS.ce  there,  and  the  institution  can  be  relieved  of 
the  care  of  the  silver  dollars  now  on  storage  in  it,  the  annual  outlay  can 
be  reduced  to  about  $12,000. 

The  assay  office  at  St.  Louis  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year  gold 
deposits  amounting  to  $105,960.98,  and  in  the  previous  year  $97,938.26. 
In  each  case  old  jewelry  furnished  one-half  of  the  sum.  The  office  is 
scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  mining  industry  or  to  the  gen- 
eral public  to  warrant  the  expense  of  maintaining  it,  which  last  year 
was  about  $4,700.  The  saving  which  might  be  made  by  abolishing  this 
office  and  the  mint  at  Carson  would  assist  in  meeting  the  new  outlay 
incurred  by  establishing  an  office  at  Seattle. 

Building  for  Seattle  assay  office. — The  assay  office  at  Seattle,  during 
the  first  four  months  after  opening  for  deposits,  has  received 
$5,478,550  worth  of  gold.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  Mint  Service.  It  is  now  located  in  a  rented 
building,  without  such  provisions  for  the  safe-keeping  of  treasure  as 
ought  to  be  provided.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  Congress 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  there  for  the  assay  office. 
An  appropriate  building  can  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $50,000. 

Deficiencies  in  the  bullion  accounts  of  the  mints. — Attention  is  respect- 
fully called  to  the  deficits  in  the  bullion  accounts  of  the  mints  at  San 
Francisco,  'Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  Carson,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $530, 681. 67. 

The  deficits  in  the  accounts  of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco  amounted 
Ab.  98 5 
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to  $416,587.90.  Of  this  sum,  $152,327.03  occurred  in  1856,  aod  the 
remainder,  $264,260.87,  between  1864  and  1871,  all  arising  from  excess- 
ive wastage  of  the  operative  of&cers,  loss  on  sale  of  sweeps,  annual 
assay  coins  being  used  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  embezzlement  of 
employees. 

The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  accounts  of  the  mint  at  New  Orleans 
is  $25,000,  and  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  destruction  of  that  sum  in 
currency  by  fire  in  the  cashier's  vault  in  June,  1893. 

The  deficit  in  the  accounts  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  is  $13,543.82. 
Of  this  sum,  $12,810.82  is  a  balance  of  gold  bullion  embezzled  by  the 
weigh  clerk  in  1893,  not  recovered,  and  $733,  a  shortage  found  in  the 
account  of  silver  dollars  on  storage. 

The  deficit  in  the  bullion  accounts  of  the  mint  at  Carson  is  $75,549.75, 
and  is  due  to  the  embezzlement  of  that  sum  by  former  employees  in  the 
melter  and  refiner's  office,  and  was  effected  by  the  abstraction  and  sub- 
stitution of  metal  of  low  fineness  in  gold  for  metal  of  a  higher  fineness. 

The  weigh  clerk  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  guilty  of  embezzling  gold 
bullion,  and  the  assistant  melter  and  refiner  and  the  silver  dissolver  at 
the  Carson  mint  are  now  undergoing  terms  of  imprisonment  for  their 
crimes. 

These  deficiencies  are  classed  as  unavailable  assets.  Their  designa- 
tion, year  after  year,  as  assets  of  any  kind  is  objectionable.  The 
amounts  they  represent  are  gone  beyond  reasonable  possibility  of  recov- 
ery. It  does  not  comport  with  the  accuracy  which  should  characterize 
good  bookkeeping  and  well-ordered  accounts  and  the  example  of  pre- 
cision which  the  Government  should  at  all  times  maintain  that  these 
so-called  assets,  which  are  not  such  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  should  be 
kept  on  the  books  for  periods  varying  from  five  to  more  than  forty  years. 
It  is  recommended  that  Congress  relieve  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  and  the  respective  mints  from  carrying  the  amount  of  these 
deficits  in  their  accounts. 

BtlREAXJ  OP  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

If  any  justification  were  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  an  establish- 
ment of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  Treasury  Department,  it  was 
fully  supplied  by  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  Bureau  furnished  the 
stamps  and  securities  required  under  the  war-revenue  act.  This  act 
was  approved  June  13,  1898,  and  took  effect  immediately  upon  its  pas- 
sage as  to  the  change  of  tax  on  beer,  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and 
snuff,  thus  practically  destroying  the  three- months'  stock  of  stamps  in  the 
hands  of  collectors  of  internal  revenue  and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Eevenue,  besides  completed  and  incompleted  work  in  the  Bureau. 
Stamps  for  issue  under  the  new  act  were  delivered  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Eevenue  by  the  Bureau  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
June,  1898.    As  to  the  stamps  for  special  taxes,  for  documents,  for- 
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medicines,  and  for  mixed  flour,  the  law  allowed  but  seventeen  days  for 
the  engraving  and  printing  and  distribution  thereof.  Within  this  time 
the  Bureau  had  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  stamps  to  supply  the 
immediate  demands  of  the  public,  and  by  August  1, 1898,  had  furnished 
all  that  were  required  by  law  as  a  reserve  stock  in  the  hands  of  collect- 
ors and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  By  July  1,  1898,  the 
Bureau  was  delivering  20,000,000  documentary  and  proprietary  stamps 
alone  daily,  and  by  September  17,  1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Eevenue  had  ordered  their  delivery  stopped. 

The  Bureau  was  equally  as  prompt  in  the  delivery  of  the  bonds 
required  under  this  act,  supplying  the  several  denominations  in  quan- 
tities required  by  the  Department  and  upon  the  dates  set  for  the 
delivery  of  the  same. 

The  amount  of  work  required  by  the  exigencies  existing  could 
only  have  been  executed  within  the  time  allotted  by  extraordinary 
exertions.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  Government  had  an  establish- 
ment for  the  execution  of  this  work  so  thoroughly  equipped  as  the 
Bureau,  under  the  supervision  of  its  own  ofccers,  who  were  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  duty.  Had  the  Department  been  required  to  procure 
the  stamps  and  securities  from  private  parties,  it  would  not  have  been 
able  to  control  the  work  to  the  extent  it  did,  and  it  is  believed  would  not 
so  promptly  have  received  the  needed  stamps  and  securities. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Department  for  the  exertions  made  in  this  emergency.  Many  of 
the  expert  employees  of  the  Bureau,  whose  services  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated, cheerfully  worked  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  day. 

In  addition  to  the  special  service  rendered,  as  above  described,  the 
Bureau  furnished,  in  an  economical  manner,  the  securities  and  stamps 
required  in  the  transaction  of  the  regular  business  of  the  Department. 

The  recommendation  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  Congress 
make  provision  for  the  entire  expense  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  by 
direct  appropriations,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  requiring  a  part  of 
them  to  be  paid  by  transfer  of  funds  from  other  appropriations  on  bills 
rendered,  is  renewed. 

It  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  an  appropriation  for  a 
substantial  brick  outbuilding  for  the  Bureau,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
temporary  wooden  sheds  now  used.  This  matter  has  heretofore  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  full  explanation  of  the  necessity 
for  the  appropriation  has  be^en  made  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  number  of  years. 

PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

^  The  monetary  transactions  of  the  Government  have  been  conducted 
through  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  9  subtreasury  officers,  and 
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194  national-bank  depositaries.  The  amount  of  public  moneys  lield  by 
them  on  June  30,  1898,  including  those  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer's 
general  account  and  United  States  disbursing  officers,  was  $38, 743, 017. 1 7, 
an  increase  since  June  30, 1897,  inamountof  holdings  of  $22,784,283.35. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  deposits  on  account 
of  the  new  3  per  cent  war  loan  have  been  received  to  the  amount  of 
$200,000,000,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  dangerous  stringency  which 
might  be  created  by  a  too-rapid  absorption  of  funds  into  the  Treasury, 
a  large  number  of  national,  banks  were  designated,  under  section  5153, 
Revised  Statutes,  as  depositaries  of  public  moneys,  and  public  funds 
deposited  therewith  temporarily,  thereby  increasing  the  holdings  of 
such  depositaries  to  an  amount  exceeding  $90,000,000. 

NATIONAL   "BANKS. 

During  the  existence  of  the  national  banking  system  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year  ended  October  31,  1898,  5,151  national  banks  were  organ- 
ized. The  number  in  operation  is  3,598.  Of  the  closed  associations, 
1,194  were  placed  in  voluntary  liquidation  by  the  shareholders,  and  359, 
insolvent,  in  charge  of  receivers.  On  October  31,  1897,  there  were  in 
active  operation  3, 617  associations.  During  the  past  year  56  were  organ- 
ized, 69  placed  in  voluntary  liquidation,  and  7  failed,  including  one 
of  the  banks  in  liquidation,  above  referred  to,  making  a  net  reduction 
during  that  period  of  19  banks. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  banks  on  October  31,  1898, 
was  $624,552,195;  the  circulation  outstanding,  $239,546,281,  of  which 
$210,045,456  is  secured  by  bonds  and  $29,500,825  by  lawful  money 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  liqui- 
dating and  insolvent  associations,  and  those  reducing  circulation.  A 
comparison  of  the  circulation  account  on  October  31,  1898,  with  Octo- 
ber 31,  1897,  shows  an  increase  of  $9,582,771  in  the  total  amount  of 
circulation  outstanding,  and  of  $6,119,776  in  circulation  secured  by 
bonds. 

The  capital  of  the  56  banks  organized  during  the  past  year  aggregates 
$9, 665, 000.  Geographically,  the  Middle  States  lead  both  in  the  number 
of  banks  and  the  aggregate  capital,  viz,  22  and  $3,960,000,  respectively. 
Seven  were  organized  in  Ohio,  6  in  Iowa,  5  in  Illinois,  2  in  Missouri 
and  1  each  in  Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  In  the  aggregate  amount  of 
capital  the  Pacific  States  are  second.  Two  banks  in  California  were 
capitalized  in  the  aggregate  for  $3,500,000,  and  the  new  and  first  bank 
in  Alaska  for  $50,000.  Sixteen  associations  were  formed  in  the  Eastern 
States,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,185,000;  Pennsylvania  leading 
with  8,  followed  by  New  York,  4;  New  Jersey,  2;  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  1  each.  In  the  Southern  division,  8  banks,  with  capital  of 
$620,000,  were  organized ;  Texas  leads  with  4,  and  1  bank  was  organized 
in  each  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
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Kentucky.  The  banks  created  in  the  Western  States  number  G,  and  are 
capitalized  for  $300,000.  Three  of  these  banks  are  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, 2  in  Kansas,  and  1  in  Oklahoma.  The  only  bank  organized  in 
the  New  England  States  is  located  in  New  Hampshire,  and  has  a  capital 
of  $50, 000. 

Since  July  12,  1882,  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  corporate  existence  of  national  banks,  the  charters 
of  1,670  have  been  extended,  their  capital  aggregating  $407,531,115. 
In  the  past  year  the  corporate  existence  of  20  associations,  with  capital 
aggregating  $2,145,000,  was  extended.  Three  associations,  the  corpo- 
rate existence  of  which  expired,  liquidated,  although  two  of  them 
reorganized  under  different  titles.  During  the  coming  year  22  banks, 
with  capital  amounting  to  $3,155,000,  will  reach  the  close  of  their 
corporate  existence.  The  capital  and  circulation  of  the  1,134  banks, 
the  charters  of  which  will  expire  during  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1908,  amount,  respectively,  to  $162,418,150  and  $44,293,753. 

The  capital  of  the  69  banks  placed  in  voluntary  liquidation  during 
the  year,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  one  subsequently  declared  insolvent, 
amounted  to  $12,509,000,  and  the  capital  of  the  7  insolvent  associations 
$1,200,000. 

The  last  reports  of  condition  of  the  3, 585  national  banks,  made  Septem- 
ber 20,  1898,  show  that  the  aggregate  resources  were  $4,003,511,044.87, 
an  increase  since  October  5,  1897,  of  $298,377,337.16.  Loans  and  dis- 
counts, including  overdrafts,  have  increased  $105,748,496.64,  and  they 
now  aggregate  $2,172,519,610.54.  Government  securities  on  hand  and 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  secure  circulation 
and  public  deposits  amount  to  $358,140,277,  an  increase  of  $80,904,357. 
Gold  holdings  have  increased  $54,775,318.38,  but,  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  currency  certificates,  the  net  increase  in  amount  of 
specie  and  other  lawful  money  is  but  $31, 839, 827. 34,  the  total  currency  held 
amounting  to  $420, 722, 458. 39.  The  banks'  individual  deposits  have  risen 
to  $2,031,454,540.29,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  $178,105,411.79. 
The  surplus  and  profit  accounts  have  increased  $5,818,205.60.  The 
reduction  of  25  in  the  number  of  reporting  banks  is  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  of  $9,970,200  in  capital  and  $4,436,904.50  in  circulation. 

The  number  of  banks  and  capital  stock  in  each  geographical  division, 
as  shown  by  the  reports  on  September  20,  are  as  follows: 


Geographical  division. 


No.  of 
banks. 


Capital. 


New  Bngland  States.. 

Eastern  States 

Southern  States 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Pacific  states 


582 
951 
537 
1,041 
348 
123 


$154, 781, 620 

192,396,875 

64,592,200 

158, 138, 100 

31,  .544, 100 

20,065,000 


Total ., 


3,585 


621,517,895 


The  aggregate  resources  of  the  5,145  banks  and  banking  institutions 
incorporated  under  State  authority,  including  those  of  758  private 
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banks  and  bankers,  amount  to  $4,631,328,357;  loans  and  discounts, 
$2, 480, 874, 360 ;  and  deposits,  $3, 664, 797, 296.  Combining  these  amounts 
witli  similar  items  in  the  national  bank  statements,  July  14,  1898,  the 
following  results  are  shown :  Aggregate  resources,  $8,609,003,802;  loans 
and  discounts,  $4,682,632,015;  and  deposits,  $5,741,023,872. 

LOANS  AND  OUEEBNOY. 

The  interest-bearing  debt  July  1,  1897,  included  unmatured  United 
States  bonds  outstanding  in  the  amount  of  $847,320,000.  No  material 
change  appeared  in  the  debt  statements  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1898,  but  on  June  13  a  circular  was  published  inviting  public  sub- 
scriptions for  $200,000,000  8  per  cent  bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of 
June  13,  1898. 

The  public  response  to  this  invitation  was  not  confined  to  any  section 
of  the  country,  and  during  the  thirty  days  prescribed  in  the  circular  as 
the  period  for  subscriptions  there  were  received  232,224,  of  $500  and 
less,  accompanied  by  full  payment  for  the  bonds,  and  over  88,000,  in 
sums  greater  than  $500,  accompanied  in  each  instance  by  a  deposit 
of  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed.  The  total  of  subscriptions 
of  $500  and  less  was  $100,444,560,  and  the  total  in  greater  amounts 
than  $500,  including  certain  proposals  guarantying  the  loan,  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  $1,400,000,000. 

As  provided  by  the  circular,  the  allotment  of  bonds  to  subscribers  of 
amounts  greater  than  $500  began  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
books  July  14,  the  smallest  subscriptions  being  first  allotted  until  those 
of  $4,400  and  less  had  been  reached.  There  was  a  residue,  ascertained 
to  be  about  two  million  and  a  half  dollars,  which  was  allotted  pro  rata 
among  the  subscribers  of  $4,500,  each  subscriber  for  that  amount  being 
awarded  the  sum  of  $1,300.  On  page  Lxxx  will  be  found  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  subscribers,  by  groups,  for  amounts  over  $500, 
and  $500  and  less. 

The  bonds  were  dated  August  1,  1898,  and  their  preparation  was 
carried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Soon  after  that  date  the  Department 
began  their  delivery,  subscribers  for  $500  and  less  being  the  first  to 
receive  their  bonds  substantially  in  the  order  of  the  receipt  and  accept- 
ance of  their  subscriptions.  The  delivery  of  the  bonds  to  subscribers 
of  this  class  was  practically  completed  about  the  1st  of  September 
though  there  are  still  some  undelivered,  owing  to  incomplete  address 
or  some  other  irregularity  not  yet  adjusted. 

Before  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  to  subscribers  of  $500  and  less  had 
been  completed,  the  Department  began  the  delivery  on  account  of 
greater  subscriptions.  This  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  is 
still  in  progress,  as  subscriptions  amounting  to  about  ^$2,000,000  are 
still  inpart  unpaid  under  that  provision  of  the  circular  of  June  13  which 
provided  for  payments  in  installments  of  20  per  cent  at  intervals  of 
forty  days. 
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The  changes  in  the  amounts  of  the  several  kinds  of  money  in  the 
United  States,  outside  the  Treasury,  between  November  1,  1897,  and 
November  1,  1898,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  United  States  November  1,  1897,  was  73,461,000,  and 
the  per  capita  supply  of  money  outside  the  Treasury  was  $23.23.  The 
estimated  population  and  per  capita  supply  of  money  November  1, 
1898,  were  75,059,000  and  $24.87,  respectively. 

Comparative  statement  showing  the  changes  in  circulation. 


Gk>ld  coin 

Standard  silver  dollars 

Subsidiary  silver » 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14, 1890 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8,  1872.. 
National  bank  notes 


Totals 

Net  increase.. 


In  circulation    In  circulation 
Nov.  1,  1897.        Nov.  1,  1898. 


$539,273,953 
60,196,778 
63,432,929 
36,814,109 
372,838,919 
101,759,955 
258,996,998 
48,285,000 
225,134,263 


8649,846,727 
63,437,255 
68, 878, 952 
35, 338, 909 

391, 177, 575 
96, 569, 780 

306,301,620 
20,055,000 

234, 969, 964 


1 , 706, 732, 904       1, 866, 575, 782 


Decrease. 


SI,  475, 200 


8110,572,774 
3,240,477 
5,446,023 


5,190,175 
28,"230,600 


34,895,375 


18,338,656 
47,"3()4,"622 
"9,"835,'70i 


194,738,253 


159,842,878 


FOEEIGN   COMMBEOB. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  fiscal  year  1898  in  many  respects  has 
been  phenomenal.  The  exportations  of  the  products  of  both  field 
and  factory  exceeded  in  value  those  of  any  preceding  year,  and  the 
grand  total  of  exports  was  the  largest  ever  recorded.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  foreign  commerce,  the  year's  exportations  averaged 
more  than  $100,000,000  per  month,  the  total  being  $1,231,482,330, 
against  $1,050,993,556  in  1897  and  $1,030,278,148  in  1892,  no  other 
years  having  reached  the  billion-dollar  line. 

Of  our  domestic  exports,  the  value  of  agricultural  products  was 
$853,683,570,  surpassing  by  $54,355,338  the  highest  record  ever  before 
made,  that  of  1892.  Our  manufacturers  also  made  their  highest  record 
of  exports,  those  for  the  year  being  $290,697,354,  against  $277,285,391 
in  the  preceding  year.  For  the  first  time  also  in  the  history  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  the  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  were  greater 
than  the  imports  of  foreign  manufactures,  while  the  total  exports  of  the 
year  were  twice  as  great  as  the  total  imports — a  condition  heretofore 
unknown,  the  trade  balance  in  our  favor  being  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  any  former  year.  Nearly  all  branches  of  the  great  manufac- 
turing industries  shared  in  this  increase  of  the  export  trade,  particularly 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  and  mineral 
oils,  the  principal  exception  being  cotton  goods,  the  demand  for  which 
was  somewhat  reduced  by  the  fact  that  certain  countries  formerly 
buying  our  manufactured  goods  are  now  buying  our  raw  cotton  for  use 
in  their  own  factories.  Nearly  all  classes  of  the  great  agricultural  prod- 
ucts made  their  highest  record  of  exports  in  the  past  year.  The  value 
of  the  wheat  and  flour  exported  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
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except  1892 ;  the  quantity  of  cotton,  corn,  and  oats  surpassed  in  each 
case  that  of  any  preceding  year,  and  the  exports  of  meat  and  dairy 
products,  grouped  under  the  general  head  of  provisions,  exceeded  in 
value  those  of  any  former  year. 

The  prices  realized  on  nearly  all  important  articles  of  export  were 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  notable  exceptions  being  cotton 
and  mineral  oils,  in  each  of  which  the  production  in  the  United  States, 
the  world's  chief  producer  of  these  articles,  has  been  in  the  past  few 
years  phenomenally  large,  thus  affecting  the  prices  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home. 

In  imjjortations,  the  year  has  shown  an  equally  remarkable  record, 
the  value  of  foreign  imports  being  less  than  in  any  previous  year,  with 
a  single  exception,  1880,  though  the  population  has  increased  50  per 
cent  since  that  time.  The  total  imports  were  but  $616, 049,654  in  value, 
against  $764,730,412  in  the  preceding  year,  and  $779,724,674  a  year 
earlier.  The  falling  off  was  Almost  entirely  in  manufactures  and  articles 
of  food.  The  importation  of  woolen  manufactures  was  $14,823,771, 
against  $49,162,992  in  the  preceding  year ;  of  cotton  goods,  $27,267,300, 
against  $34,429,363  in  1897 ;  of  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
$12,626,431,  against  $16,094,557  in  the  preceding  year;  of  earthenware 
and  china,  $6,687,360,  against  $9,977,297  a  year  earlier;  of  glass 
and  glassware,  $3,782,617,  against  $5, 603, 868  in  1897  ;  and  of  tin  plate, 
$3,809,148,  against  $5,344,638  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  year's  record  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  metals 
was  also  an  unusual  one.  The  importations  of  gold  were  greater  than 
in  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  exports 
smaller  than  in  any  year  in  the  present  decade,  making  the  net 
importations  the  largest  ever  known.  The  total  imports  of  gold  were 
$120,391,674  and  the  exports  $15,406,391,  the  net  imports  being 
$104,985,283,  the  largest  in  any  preceding  year  being  $97,466,127  in  1881, 
while  on  only  twelve  previous  occasions  since  1850  have  the  year's 
imports  of  gold  equaled  the  exports.  The  importation  of  silver,  most 
of  which  comes  into  the  country  in  lead  ore  and  base  bullion,  amounted 
to  $30,927,781  in  value,  against  $30,533,227  in  1897  and  $28,777,186  in 
1896,  while  the  exportation  of  the  year  amounted  to  $55,105,239  in  value, 
against  $61,946,638  in  the  preceding  year. 

This  satisfactory  condition  of  our  foreign  trade  extended  to  our  com- 
merce with  practically  every  nation  and  all  the  great  geographical 
divisions.  Our  sales  to  Europe  alone  increased  $160,420,601,  while 
our  purchases  from  that  section  of  the  globe  decreased  $124  258  514' 
and  to  all  the  great  divisions,  except  Oceanica,  there  was  an  increased 
sale,  and  from  all,  except  Asia  and  Oceanica,  decreased  imports.  Our 
exports  to  Asia  show  a  gratifying  gain,  those  of  1898  having  been 
$44,707,791,  against  $25,630,029  in  1896  and  $11,645,703  in  1880,  thus 
having  quadrupled  since  1880,  and  nearly  doubled  within  two  years. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  domestic  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  by 
classes,  compared  with  those  of  1896  and  1897 : 

Domestic  exports,  according  to  sources  of  production. 


Classes. 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

8569,879,297 
228,571,178 
20,045,654 
33,718,204 
6,850,392 
4,135,762 

$683,471,139 

277,285,391 

20,804,573 

40,489,321 

6,477,951 

3,479,228 

8853,683,570 

290, 697, 354 

19, 410, 707 

37,900,171 

5, 435, 483 

Miscellaneous 

3, 164, 628 

Total 

863,200,487 

1,032,007,603 

1,210,291,913 

The  following  shows  the  importations  by  classes,  compared  with  those 

of  1896  and  1897  : 

Imports  hy  classes. 


Classes,  - 


Year  ended  June  30 — 


Free  of  duty : 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry 
Articles  manufactured — 

For  mechanic  arts 

For  consumption  

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc 

Total  free  of  duty 

Dutiable : 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry. 
Articles  manufactured — 

For  mechanic  arts 

For  consumption 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc 

Total  dutiable 

Free  and  dutiable : 

Articles  of  food  and  live  animals 

Articles  in  a  crude  condition  for  domestic  industry. 
Articles  manufactured — 

For  mechanic  arts 

For  consunaption 

Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc 

Total  imports 

Per  cent  of  free 

Duties  collected  on  merchandise 


$123,674,270 
186,417,181 

29,854,940 

20,496,034 

9,315,045 


$124,012,968 
194,564,240 

29,  864, 421 
24, 750, 275 
8,746,339 


$105,072,254 
155,251,519 

17, 391, 491 
9,241,512 
4,457,399 


369,757,470 


381,938,243 


291,414,175 


113,350,775 
22,951,536 

64,878,779 
124,778,005 
84,008,109 


121,153,211 
20, 352, 385 

57, 309, 091 
109,624,851 
74,352,631 


76,528,984 
49, 205, 666 

52, 576, 492 
73,329,175 
72,995,162 


409,967,204 


382,792,169 


324,635,479 


237,025,045 
209,368,717 

94, 733, 719 
145,274,039 
93,323,154 


245,168,179 
214,916,625 

87,173,512 
134, 375, 126 
83,098,970 


181,601,238 
204,457,185 

69,967,983 
82,570,687 
77,452,561 


779,724,674 


764,730,412 


616,049,654 


47.4 


49.1 


47.30 


157,013,506 


172,760,361 


145, 438, 385 


The  following  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  by  geographical  divisions,  compared  with  1896  and  1897  : 

Imports  hy  geographical  divisions. 


Geographical  divisions. 


Year  ended  June  30 — 


1896. 


1898. 


Europe 

North  America 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceanica 

Africa 

Total 


$418,639,121 
126, 877, 126 
108,828,462 
89,592,818 
24,614,668 
11, 172, 979 


$430,192,205 
105, 9a.,  053 
107,389,405 
87,294,597 
24,400,439 
9,529,713 


$305,933,691 

91,376,807 

.92,091.694 

92, 594, 593 

26,859,230 

7,193,639 


779,724,674 


764,730,412 


616,049,654 
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Exports  by  geographical  divisions. 


Year  ended  June  30— 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

6673,043,753 
116,567,496 
36, 297, 671 
25,630,029 
17,197,229 
13,870,760 

$813, 385, 644 
124,  958, 461 
33,768,646 
39,274,905 
22,652,773 
16,953,127 

$973,806,245 

139,627,841 

33,821,701 

44,707,791 

22,003,022 

17,515,730 

882,606,938 

1,050,993,556 

1,231,482,330 

Distribution  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by  leading  countries  and  grand  divisions  of 
the  globe,  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898. 


Countries, 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Italy 

Other  Burope 

British  North  Amer- 
ican Possessions. .. 

West  Indies 

Mexico 

Central  American 
States 

Other  North  Amer- 
ica  

Braeil 

Argentina 

Venezuela 

Othier  South  Amer- 
ica  

^Japan  

'China 

Other  Asia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

British  Australasia.. 

Other  Oceanica 

Africa 


Total 1,210,291,913 


Exports. 


$534, 398,'302 
153,171,100 
93,790,717 
63,417,547 
47,466,600 
23,067,997 
46,890,515 

78,621,365 
25,580,303 
20,405,952 

4,819,467 

1,721,363 
13,262,951 
5,948,846 
2,704,908 

11,117,260 
20,364,689 

9,992,070 
14,295,854 

5,773,672 

15,520,987 

474,588 

17,494,860 


Foreign. 


$6,542,303 
1,868,872 
1,668,573 
856,977 
152, 601 
222,861 
291, 280 

6,268,454 
862, 591 
800,987 

500,691 

46, 668 

54, 085 

480,224 

41,353 


212, 


Total. 


$540,940,605 
155,039,972 
95,459,290 
64,274,524 
47,619,201 
23,290,858 
47,181,795 

84,889,819 
26, 442, 894 
21, 206, 939 

5,320,158 

1,768,031 
13,317,036 
6,429,070 
2,746,261 

11,329,334 
20,385,541 

9,992,894 
14,329,356 

5, 907, 155 

15,609.863 

486,004 

17,515,730 


1,231,482,330 


Imports. 


$108,945,185 
69, 697, 378 
52,730,848 
12,525,065 
8,741,826 
20,332,637 
32,960,752 

32,242,601 
32,070,631 
19,004,863 

7,266,480 

792,232 
61, 750, 369 
5,915,879 
7,722,564 

16, 702, 882 
25,223,610 
20, 326, 436 
47,044,547 
17,187,380 
5, 578, 898 
4,092,952 
7,193,639 


616,049,654 


Total  ex- 
ports and  im- 
ports. 


$649,886,790 
224, 737, 350 
148, 190, 138 
76,799,689 
56,361,027 
43, 623, 495 
80, 142, 547 

117, 132, 420 
58,513,625 
40,  211, 802 

12,586,638 

2,560,263 
75, 067, 405 
12,344,949 
10,468,825 

28,032,216 
45, 609, 151 
30,319,330 
61,373,903 
23,094,635 
21, 188, 7G1 
4,578,956 
24,709,369 


1,847,531,984 


Excess  of 

exports  or 

imports. 


«$431,995,420 

*  85, 342, 594 

*  42, 728, 442 

*  61, 749, 469 

*  38, 877, 375 

*  2, 958, 221 
*14,221,043 

*  52, 547, 218 
t5, 627, 737 

*  2, 202, 070 

fl,  946, 322 

*  975, 799 
148,433,333 

*  513, 191 
1 4, 976,  303 

+  5,373,648 
+  4,838,069 
10,333,642 
32,715,191 
■11,280,225 
aO,  030, 966 
1 3, 606,948 

*  10, 322,  0111 


'615,432,67(i 


*  Excess  of  exports. 


t  Excess  of  imports. 


The  following  shows  the  principal  features  of  the  foreign  commerce 
during  the  fiscal  year  1898,  compared  with  1897 : 

Principal  features  of  foreign  commerce. 


1897. 

1898. 

-f ,  increase; 
— ,  decrease. 

Imports : 

$381,938,243 
382,792,169 

$291,414,175 
324,685,479 

— ©0,524,068 

Dutiable 

Total 

764,730,412 

616,049,654 

Per  cent  dutiable 

50.1 

52.7 

Gold  

85,014,780 
30,533,227 

120,391,674 
30,927,781 

Silver 
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1897. 

1898. 

+,  increase. 
— ,  decrease. 

Exports : 

$1,032,007,603 
18,985,953 

$1,210,291,913 
21,190,417 

+$178,284,310 
+      2,204,464 

Total 

1,050,993,556 

1,231,482,330 

-1-  180,488,774 

Gtold 

40,361,580 
61,946,638 

15,406,391 
55,105,239 

—    24,955,189 

Silver 

789,251,030 
172,760,361 

587,153,700 
145,438,385 

—  202,097,330 

—  27,321,976 

Ad  valorem  duties : 

On  dutiable percent... 

43.41 
21.89 

48.86 
24.77 

CUSTOMS. 


Meorganization  of  districts. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last 
annual  report  for  the  reorganization  of  customs  districts  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  useless  ports.  Every  business  consideration  demands 
that  a  reorganization  of  these  districts  should  be  effected,  and  the  recom- 
mendation is  renewed. 

Special  agents. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  special  agents  have  examined  the  con- 
duct of  customs  business  and  the  personnel  of  the  Customs  Service, 
as  prescribed  in  section  2649,  Eevised  Statutes,  in  86  custoins  districts 
and  independent  ports.  They  have  recommended  many  reductions  in 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Customs  Service,  some  of  which  have 
already  been  approved  by  the  Department,  while  others  are  still 
under  consideration.  The  special  agents  are  usually  called  upon  to 
report  on  proposed  increases  in  the  expenses  of  the  Service,  and  their 
reports  aid  greatly  in  economical  administration.  Attention  is 
invited  to  the  report  of  the  Supervising  Special  Agent,  where  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  special  agents 
will  be  found. 

Operations  of  the  tariff. 

Domestic  industrial  enterprises  are  unquestionably  benefited  by  the 
tariff  act  of  1897,  designed  as  well  to  encourage  home  industries  as  to 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  Government.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that 
importers,  anticipating  the  passage  of  the  act  referred  to,  provided  them- 
selves with  large  stocks  of  merchandise  of  every  description,  the  tariff 
of  1897  can  not  be  regarded  as  fairly  tested  by  the  receipts  immediately 
•following  its  passage.  As  an  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  view, 
it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1899 
the  receipts  from  customs  (exclusive  of  the  duty  on  tea  provided  by  the 
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war-revenue  law)  amounted  to  $62, 776, 080,  which  is  $4, 633, 026  in  excess 
of  the  receipts  for  a  similar  period  in  any  year  since  1892. 

A  reciprocal  commercial  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  Prance,  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897,  and  negotiations  with  a  similar  object  in  view  are  in 
progress  with  other  countries. 

ZfndervalvMions. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  detect  and 
prevent  undervaluations,  and  it  is  believed  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  that  direction.  The  practice  which  many  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  wholesale  dealers  have  resorted  to  of  consigning  their  goods 
to  branch  houses  or  agencies  in  this  country  at  prices,  in  many  instances, 
far  below  the  actual  market  value,  has  proven  so  profitable  that  in 
certain  lines  of  goods  sales  have  been  refused  to  our  American  mer- 
chants in  the  foreign  market,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  buy  of 
the  consignee  of  the  foreign  house  in  this  country.  During  the  past 
year  a  special  officer  of  the  Department  was  sent  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thoroughly  investigating  the  methods  of  manufacture,  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  manner  of  invoicing  a  certain  line  of  goods  sent  to 
this  country  almost  exclusively  on  consignment,  and  which,  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  was  largely  undervalued  on  importation,  but  concern- 
ing which  accurate  data  could  not  be  obtained  here.  As  a  result  of  his 
inquiries,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  practice  of  invoicing  the  goods  at 
prices  far  below  the  actual  foreign  market  value  was  general  among 
manufacturers  and  shippers,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  goods 
were  invoiced  below  the  cost  of  production.  Efforts  are  being  vigor- 
ously made  to  prevent  the  abuses  resulting  from  the  system  above 
referred  to,  which  not  only  entails  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  results  in 
injury  to  honest  importers. 

Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  reports  that  during  the  past  year 
its  office  received  16,969  protests  on  classification,  3,464  appeals  to 
reappraisement  by  one  general  appraiser,  1,053  appeals  to  reappraise- 
ment  by' a  board  of  three  general  appraisers,  and  284  protests  against 
rejection  of  teas,  and  has  decided  19,213  protests  on  classification,  4,337 
appeals  to  reappraisement,  and  278  tea  protests.  The  Board  adds,  in 
its  report,  that — 

The  habit  of  undervaluation  is  still  persistent,  especially  in  con- 
signed merchandise.  In  our  report  for  the  eleven  months  ended  Octo- 
ber 1,  1895,  we  considered  the  subject  of  undervaluation  exhaustively 
quoting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Pairchild  in  support  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  abuse  was  more  prevalent  fi^fteen  years  ago  than  at  the 
date  of  the  report  cited.  This  may  have  been  too  sanguine  a  view 
though  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  evil  is  in  process  of  ultimate 
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extinction,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  now  pending  con- 
signment cases  involving  very  large,  if  not  entire,  lines  of  merchandise, 
as  in  1895,  about  which  such  wide  differences  of  opinion  regarding 
values  exist  as  to  render  conflicting  opinions  inevitable.  It  follows 
that  the  question  of  the  adjustment  of  values  in  reappraisement" cases 
is  the  most  difficult  one  in  which  the  Board  is  called  upon  to  act. 

The  Department  divided  the  work  of  the  General  Board  into  two 
separate  divisions  or  departments  on  October  22,  1897.  These  are 
known  as  the  classification  and  reappraisement  divisions. 

The  division  of  classification  has  decided  over  19,000  protests  in  the 
past  year,  as  against  about  8,800  in  1897,  and  about  21,000  in  1896, 
when  two  Boards  were  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 
■  The  whole  number  of  appeals  taken  from  decisions  of  the  Board  to  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  since 
October  1,  1897,  is  184,  as  against  122  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
report  of  last  year.  Many  of  these  appeals,  however,  are  said  to  be 
upon  like  claims  and  contentions,  having  been  thus  taken  to  save  the 
right  of  the  appellants. 

Where  appeals  are  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  from  a 
Board  decision,  under  the  pr'ovisions  of  section  15  of  the  act  of  June  10, 
1890,  other  protests  involving  the  same  issues  are,  on  the  request  of 
either  party,  placed  on  the  file  of  "suspended  cases,"  and  kept  there 
until  these  issues  are  finally  settled  by  judicial  determination.  The 
number  of  suspended  cases  now'pending  is  something  over  35,000,  as 
against  about  40, 000  in  the  year  1897.  As  many  as  about  4,000,  however, 
involve  but  a  single  subject,  and  eight  subjects  cover  as  many  as  12,000 
or  13,000  of  these  protests. 

The  Board  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  protests  received  during 
the  first  twelve  months  after  the  enactment  of  each  of  the  tariff  acts  of 
1890, 1894,  and  1897,  respectively.  Leaving  out  the  very  large  number 
involved  in  the  constitutionality  of  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890  (over 
32,000),  the  date  on  which  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894  went  into  effect 
(over  3,600),  and  the  time  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897  became  operative 
(over  900),  the  Board  summarizes  as  follows :  Under  act  of  1890, 13,800 
protests  were  filed;  undec-act  of  1894,  20,130  ;  and  under  act  of  1897, 
12,149. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  customs  litigation  has  apparently  lessened 
under  the  operations  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 

ALASKA. 

Sale  of  liquor. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  governing' the  importation,  manufacture, 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  is  so  diffi- 
cult, and  the  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  that  rapidly  developing 
country  and  to  the  Government,  that  it  is  treated  of  here  at  greater 
length  than  otherwise  would  be  justified. 
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The  law  which  regulates  the  introduction  and  sale  of  liquor  in  Alaska 
is  found  in  section  1955  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  restrict  and  regulate,  or  to  prohibit,  its  importation  and 
use  in  the  Territory,  and  in  section  14  of  the  act  of  May  17;  1884,  which 
continues  in  force  the  previous  law,  except  as  thereby  modified^  pro- 
hibits the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Alaska,  except  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes,  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act  by 
regulations.  The  regulations  at  present  in  force  are  those  dated, 
respectively,  February  26,  1885,  March  12,  1892,  and  June  24,  1898. 
The  first  provides  that  the  manufacture  of  liquor  within  the  district  of 
Alaska  shall  be  only  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  scientific  purposes, 
and  upon  a  license  from  the  governor.  The  second  forbids  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  the  district  except  for  the  purposes  above  indicated,  and 
only  upon  a  license  to  be  issued  by  the  governor.  The  third  forbids 
the  shipment  of  liquor  from  the  United  States  or  its  introduction  into 
Alaska  except  upon  a  permit  from  the  collector  of  customs  at  Sitka, 
and  then  only  when  the  liquor  is  intended  for  medicinal,  mechanical, 
scientific,  or  sacramental  purposes.  The  authority  of  the  collector  to 
enforce  all  the  liquor  laws  and  regulations  is  derived  from  section  1957 
of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  section  14  of  the  act  of  May  17, 
1884. 

To  prevent  the  shipment  of  liquors  to  Alaska  in  violation  of  law, 
officers  of  the  Department  at  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  carefully 
examine  the  cargoes  and  manifests  of  all  vessels  bound  for  Alaska 
and  seize  all  liquors  found  intended  for  illegal  introduction  into  the 
Territory.  Tbe  collector  of  customs  for  Alaska  has  been  active  in 
seizing  liquors  illegally  landed,  which  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Terri- 
tory. He  sent  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  recently,  in  one  shipment,  for  sale, 
over  eighty  tons  of  seized  liquors.  Because  of  the  almost  universal 
demand  for  liquor  in  that  locality  and  the  large  profits  to  be  derived 
from  its  sale,  great  quantities  find  their  way  into  the  district  and  are 
to  be  obtained  in  saloons. 

Shipments  of  liquor  are  made  from  the  United  States  under  all  man- 
ner of  subterfuge— disguised  as  medicinal  compounds,  catchup,  etc., 
inclosed  in  shipments  of  merchandise,  hidden  in  the  coal  in  steamers' 
bunkers,  and  even  placed  on  board  the  ships,  after  they  have  cleared 
by  small  boats  which  put  out  from  shore  at  night.  It  is  impossible  to 
effectually  prevent  these  practices  without  the  use  of  swift  seagoing 
vessels  and  a  large  additional  force  of  employees. 

The  collector  is  virtually  powerless  to  enforce  the  law  restricting  the 
introduction  and  sale  of  liquor  within  the  Territory,  by  reason  of  the  coop- 
eration and  sympathy  of  almost  the  entire  population  of  Alaska  with 
those  who  violate  the  law,  and  of  the  failure  of  juries  in  Alaska  to  indict 
and  convict  after  discovery  and  arrests  have  been  made.  It  has  been 
reported  to  the  Department  that  for  a  number  of  years  not  one  convic- 
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tion  for  violatiou  of  the  liquor  law  was  had  in  the  courts  in  that  district, 
and  that  a  former  district  j  udge  had  stated  openly,  and  while  he  was  occu- 
pying that  high  ofBce,  that  no  jury  in  Alaska  would  convict  any  person 
who  violated  the  law.  Information  has  also  been  received  that  where 
customs  oflBcers  have  seized  liquors  in  saloons  and  reported  the  facts  to 
the  United  States  attorney,  the  grand  jury  either  failed  to  find  true  bills 
or  the  cases  were  compromised  by  the  payment  of  small  fines,  and  the 
liquor  dealers  resumed  their  business  with  fresh  supplies.  In  view 
of  the  constant  liability  to  seizure,  but  a  small  quantity  of  liquor 
is  reported  to  be  kept  in  the  respective  saloons,  the  main  supply  being 
carefully  hidden  and  drawn  from  as  occasion  requires,  so  that  a  seizure 
by  a  customs  officer  means  little  to  the  saloon  keeper. 

The  remedy  for  the  situation,  it  is  believed,  may  be  found  in  the 
repeal  of  the  present  laws  and  the  provision  by  Congress  of  a  high- 
license  system  for  the  Territory.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  Alaska  can  not  be  effectually  prohibited  under  pres- 
ent regulations,  by  reason  of  the  almost  universal  adverse  public  sen- 
timent, and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  the  wiser  course  to  confine  it 
within  such  bounds  as  would  insure  its  regulation  by  the  Government. 

Salmon  fisheries. 

Owing  to  the  use  of  the  vessels  of  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  in  the 
recent  war  ^ith  Spain,  it  was  not  possible  to  assign  a  revenue  cutter  to 
the  work  of  inspecting  the  various  salmon  canneries  of  Alaska  and  of 
transporting  from  place  to  place  the  two  agents  authorized  by  law  for 
that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  these  agents  were  enabled  to 
visit,  by  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  transportation,  all  the  canneries, 
with  the  exception  of  six,  to  observe  the  methods  used  by  the  can- 
ners  in  taking  fish,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  supply  of  salmon 
was  diminishing. 

While  it  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  furnish  accurate  statistics  with 
regard  to  the  salmon  pack  of  last  season,  it  is  stated,  in  a  preliminary 
report,  by  the  agent  for  the  fisheries  that  the  output  of  the  canneries  will 
approximate  one  million  cases,  and  will  at  least  equal  that  of  last  year, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Karluk  Eiver,  the  run  of  salmon  has 
not  diminished. 

During  the  past  year,  acting  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  act 
of  June  9,  1896,  fishing  for  salmon  tor  commercial  purposes  "was  pro- 
hibited in  Karluk  Eiver,  it  appearing  that  the  supply  of  fish  in  that 
river  was  being  rapidly  exhausted. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  in  my  last  report  that  additional 
legislation  was  necessary  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  salmon  streams, 
a  draft  of  a  new  law  embodying  such  changes  as  were  thought  requisite 
to  that  end  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress.  The  attention  of 
Congress  is  again  invited  to  this  subject. 
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Seal  herd. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  December  29,  1897,  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  far  seals  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
fitting  out  in  the  United  States  of  any  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
seals  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  there  has  been  no  pelagic  sealing  in  the  prohibited 
area  by  any  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  above  act  only  one  American  vessel  has  taken  pelagic 
skins  from  the  so-called  Alaska  herd,  and  as  the,  vessel  had  cleared 
from  this  country  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  her  log  showed  all 
skins  taken  south  of  the  thirty -fifth  degree,  her  catch  of  1  male  and  335 
female  skins  was  allowed  entry  at  San  Francisco. 

The  British  sealing  fleet,  however,  has  continued  its  operations  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  both  on  the  northwest  coast  and  in  Bering  Sea.  Prom 
the  copy  of  the  approved  minutes  of  the  Canadian  privy  council,  trans- 
mitted to  this  Government  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Paris  award,  it  appears  that  30  British  sealing  vessels  operated  on  the 
northwest  coast  during  the  past  spring,  as  compared  with  32  British 
vessels  sealing  during  the  spring  previous.  The  total  catch  during  the 
spring  of  1898  was  10,581,  including  a  canoe  catch  by  Indians  of  526, 
as  against  6,100  skins  taken  by  the  same  fleet  during  the  season  of  1897, 
which  number  included  a  canoe  catch  of  1,018.  This  would  give  an 
average  catch  per  schooner  for  the  spring  of  1898  of  335  skins,  as  against 
an  average  catch  of  159  for  each  vessel  during  the  spring  of  1897,  or  an 
increased  catch  per  vessel  of  over  100  per  cent.  The  number  of  British 
vessels  sealing  in  Bering  Sea,  or  their  catch  there,  during  the  past 
summer,  is  not  known,  the  reports  from  the  British  Government  upon 
that  subject  not  having  been  received. 

The  reason  for  this  greatly  increased  spring  catch  as  compared  with 
last  year  can  not  be  found  in  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Alaska 
herd  of  seals,  but  in  the  fact  that,  the  former  American  fleet  no  longer 
operating,  fewer  vessels  took  seals  within  a  given  area.  Indeed,  the 
advance  reports  which  have  been  received  by  the  Department  from 
Special  Agent  Murray,  late  in  charge  of  the  seal  islands,  and  from  Mr. 
C.  H.  Townsend,  an  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pish  and  Fish- 
eries, detailed  to  the  seal  islands  during  the  past  summer  to  note  the 
condition  of  the  rookeries,  show  a  most  apparent  decrease  in  the  number 
of  seals  frequenting  the  islands.  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Murray  it 
appears  that,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  seals,  only  18,047  young  male  seals 
could  be  killed  out  of  the  quota  of  30,000  allowed,  and  that  the  number 
taken  was  secured  only  after  every  effort  had  been  made  to  obtain  the 
full  quota.  In  1897,  21,013  seals  were  killed  on  the  islands  and  their 
skins  accepted. 

The  only  hope  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  herd  of 
seals,  it  is  believed,  lies  in  the  complete  cessation  of  pelagic  sealing. 
"With  this  accomplished,  and  the  breeding  females  allowed  to  bring 
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forth  their  young  without  molestation  from  deep-sea  hunting,  natural 

causes  will  operate  to  bring  about  a  rehabilitation  of  the  rookeries  and 

restore  a  valuable  industry  to  its  former  importance. 

Certain  questions  having  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  rental, 

and  bonus  due  on  the  seal  skins  taken  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the 

present  lessee,  the  North  American  Commercial  Company,   suit  was 

brought  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York  to 

recover  the  amount  due  for  the  year  ended  April  1,  1894.     The  claim 

of  the  Government  was : 

Annual  rental $60,  000.  00 

Revenue  tax  on  7,500  skins,  at  $2 15,000.00 

Per  capita,  at|7.62J,  on  7,500  skins 57,187.50 


Total 132,187.50 

The  company  claimed  that  it  was  entitled,  under  section  1962,  Eevised 
Statutes,  to  a  reduction  in  the  rent  and  per  capita  in  proportion  that  the 
number  of  skins  taken  bears  to  100,000.  The  case  having  been  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeal,  that  court  sustained 
the  contention  of  the  lessee  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  rental  of 
$60,000,  but  their  claim  that  the  bonus  or  per  capita  should  be  propor- 
tionately abated  was  rejected,  and  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Government 
was  rendered  for  $76,687.50,  representing  the  amount  which  the  lessee 
should  pay  for  the  year  ended  April  1,  1894,  with  interest  and  costs. 

Pending  the  decision  in  this  case,  the  company  offered  each  year  as 
payment  became  due  a  sum  equal  to  what  it  considered  to  be  due  under 
the  lease.  These  offers  were  rejected.  Since  the  decision  the  lessee  has 
paid,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  above  judgment,  the  deferred  pay- 
ments for  the  years  ended  April  1,  1895-1898,  both  inclusive,  based  on 
the  terms  of  the  decision,  amounting  to  $836,374.32. 

A  demand  has  been  made  upon  the  company  for  the  payment  of 
$78,860.05,  representing  interest  on  the  deferred  payments  stated  above, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  covered  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Payment  of  this  interest  is  still  under  consideration  by  the  lessee. 

INTEENAL   REVENUE. 

The  receipts  from  the  several  objects  of  taxation  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1897  and  1898,  were 
as  follows : 

Receipts  from  internal  revenue,  1897  and  1898. 


Objects  of  taxation. 


Distilled  spirits 

Manufactured  tobacco 

Fermented  liquors 

Oleomargarine 

Filled  cheese 

Miscellaneous  collections.. 


Fiscal  years  ended  June  30 — 


882,008,542.92 

30, 710,  297. 42 

32,472,162.07 

1,034,129.60 

18, 992. 38 

375,469.08 


$92,546,999.77 

36, 230, 522. 37 

39,515,421.14 

1,315,780.54 

16,518.55 

1,241,576.99 


$10,538,456.85 

5,520,224.95 

7,043,259.07 

281,630.94 


866, 107. 91 


Total 146,619,593.47     170,866,819.36       24,247,225.89 

Ab.  98 ^ 


2,473.83 
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The  total  cost  of  collection  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898, 
was  $3,907,010.50;  the  total  cost  of  collection  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1897,  was  $3,848,469.49,  showing  au  increase  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1898,  of  $58,541.01. 

The  amounts  given  as  receipts  are  those  actually  collected  during 
the  fiscal  years  mentioned,  but  in  many  cases  the  money  collected  on 
the  last  day  of  June  is  not  deposited  until  the  1st  day  of  July,  thus 
causing  a  discrepancy  between  the  collections  and  deposits  for  the  year. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue. 

The  percentage  cost  of  collection  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1898,  was  2.29  per  cent,  as  against  2.62  per  cent  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1897. 

The  total  production  of  distilled  spirits,  exclusive  of  fruit  brandies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  was  80,762,213  taxable  gallons ;  the 
total  production  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  was  62,465,648 
taxable  gallons,  showing  an  increase  in  production  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended  of  18,296,565  gallons.  There  were  also  produced  427,342 
gallons  of  apple  brandy,  33,680  gallons  of  peach  brandy,  2,443,363  gal- 
lons of  grape  brandy,  181  gallons  of  pear  brandy,  190  gallons  of  apricot 
brandy,  161  gallons  of  berry  brandy,  and  1,281  gallons  of  prune  brandy, 
making  a  total  production  of  2, 906, 198  gallons  from  fruits  during  the  year. 

A  further  comparison  of  the  two  fiscal  years  shows  an  increase  of 
128,421  gallons  in  the  production  of  apple  brandy,  an  increase  of  16,429 
gallons  in  the  production  of  peach  brandy,  an  increase  of  947,677  gal- 
lons in  the  production  of  grape  brandy,  a  decrease  of  409  gallons  in  the 
production  of  pear  brandy,  a  decrease  of  93  gallons  in  the  production 
of  orange  brandy,  an  increase  of  190  gallons  in  the  production  of  apricot 
brandy,  an  increase  of  48  gallons  in  the  production  of  berry  brandy, 
and  an  increase  of  508  gallons  in  the  production  of  prune  brandy,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  an  aggregate  increase  of  1,092,771 
gallons  produced  from  fruits  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  gauged  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1898,  was  287,522,075  gallons  ;  the  quantity  gauged  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  was  246,096,921  gallons,  making  an 
increase  for  the  year  just  ended  of  41,425,154  gallons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  4,720  distilleries  of  all 
kinds  were  operated;  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  3,158  distilleries  of 
all  kinds  were  operated,  a  comparison  showing  an  increase  of  1  562 
for  the  year  just  ended. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  there  were  produced 
37,529,339  barrels  of  beer;  the  number  of  barrels  produced  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  was  34,462,822,  making  an  increased 
production  for  the  year  just  ended  of  3,066,517  barrels. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  the  total  receipts  from  the 
taxes  on  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  snuff,  etc.,  were  $36,230,522.37. 
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The  receipts  from  the  same  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1897,  were  $30,710,297.42,  showing  an  increase  of  $5,520,224.95  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1898. 

PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 

During  the  past  year  work  has  been  prosecuted  on  43  buildings, 
including  extensions  to  buildings,  etc. ,  marine  hospitals,  and  quarantine 
stations,  of  which  15  have  been  completed.  No  new  buildings  have 
been  authorized  since  the  lasb  report,  legislation  enacted  simply  embrac- 
ing extensions  to  the  temporary  post-office  at  Chicago,  the  improvement 
of  the  old  custom-house,  etc.,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  extension  of 
limit  of  cost  of  the  United  States  post-of&ce,  court-house,  and  custom- 
house at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  number  of  buildings,  therefore,  under  the 
construction  branch  of  this  department  is  384,  classified  as  follows  : 

Completed  and  occupied  buildings  at  date  of  last  report 337 

Completed  and  occupied  since  last  report 15 

In  course  of  construction  at  date  of  last  report 33 

Commenced  since  last  report 10 

43 

Completed  and  occupied  since  last  report,  as  above 15 

28 

Buildings  on  which  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced 11 

391 
Extension  to  buildings  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  as  per  last  report,  to  be  deducted,  and  buildings  already- 
included  in  prior  reports.  New  York  court-house  and  post-office,  law 
library,  and  approaches  for  Helena,  Ark.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Charles- 
ton, S.  C 7 

Total  buildings  under  construction  branch 384 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  expended  upon  public 
buildings  during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1898 : 

For  sites  and  construction  of  new  public  buildings $3,407,603.86 

For  repairs  and  preservation  of  public  buildings 261,738.07 

For  heating  apparatus  for  public  buildings 100,  975.59 

For  vaults,  safes,  and  locks  for  public  buildings 25,496.83 

For  plans  for  public  buildings 2,894.80 

Total 3,798,709.15 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  effect  has  been  given  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  act  approved  February  20,  1893,  in  relation  to  securing 
competitive  designs  for  public  buildings,  by  inviting  competition  in 
designs  for  court-house  and  post-of&ce,  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  post-of&ce,  custom- 
house, etc.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  immigrant  station,  Ellis  Island,  New  York 
Harbor ;  and  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the  preparation  of 
drawings,  specifications,  etc.,  forming  the  basis  for  the  invitation  of 
proposals  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  named. 

Active  building  operations  have  as  yet,  however,  been  oomTnenced 
on  only  one,  that  being  the  immigrant  building  at  Ellis  Island.     It  is 
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too  early,  therefore,  to  form  any  just  opinion  as  to  the  probable  results 
as  to  cost  or  successful  administration.  The  accepted  drawings  for  this 
building,  however,  were  highly  creditable,  and  displayed  careful  thought 
and  study  on  the  part  of  the  successful  architects. 

Hall  of  records. 

The  necessity  for  a  hall  of  records  in  this  city,  in  which  may  be  safely 
stored,  against  accident  from  fire,  the  large  accumulation  of  valuable 
documents  which  now  encumber  the  files  of  this  and  coordinate  Depart- 
ments, is  again  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  Secretary  of 
War,  in  1878,  called  attention  to  the  dangerous  situation  of  records  of 
great  value  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  office. 

At  various  times  Congress  has  recognized  the  situation  and  has 
enacted  legislation,  the  earliest  being  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  approved 
August  7,  1882,  in  which  the  Supervising  Architect  of  this  Department 
was  directed  to  make  a  report  to  the  following  session  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  the  matter.  The  Supervising  Architect,  on  January  17, 1883, 
reported  in  favor  of  a  site  known  as  "Armory  Square,"  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  streets  SW.  Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for 
the  building  on  this  square,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  probable 
cost  would  be  $1,036,054. 

Under  date  of  December  19,  1883,  the  President  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  "War,  setting  forth  the 
necessity  for  a  fireproof  building,  and  renewed  the  recommendations 
of  former  years.  An  interval  of  nearly  ten  years  then  elapsed  with- 
out any  further  action  being  taken,  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  Execu- 
tive Departments. 

In  April,  1896,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  addressed  letters  to  the 
Committees  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  referring  to  House  Bill 
No.  7614,  then  under  consideration  in  the  House  Committee,  reiterating 
the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  such  a  building. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  11,  1896,  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  submit  to  Congress  a  plan  giving  the  size  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  a  structure  to  be  used  as  a  hall  of  records  in 
this  city.  He  was  required  to  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  various 
Departments,  and  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  suitableness  of  a 
site  for  such  a  building  on  the  public  reservation  at  the  intersection  of 
Ohio  and  Louisiana  avenues  with  Tenth  and  Twelfth  streets,  or  any 
'other  grounds  located  in  the  city  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
Departments. 

January  7,  1897,  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  intimating  that  the  reservation 
mentioned  was  conveniently  located  as  a  site  for  the  building.  Final 
report  could  not  then  be  made,  however,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  ques- 
tions had  arisen  concerning  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  practica- 
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bility  of  securing  satisfactory  foundations.  It  was  also  necessary,  iu 
order  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  that 
purpose. 

January  4,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
reporting  on  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  a  site  at  the 
corner  of  Ohio  avenue  and  Fifteenth  street.  It  was  said  that  until  it 
could  be  definitely  determined  by  tests,  borings,  etc.,  that  the  site  at 
the  intersection  of  Ohio  and  Louisiana  avenues  with  Tenth  and  Twelfth 
streets  was  not  available  for  the  erection  of  a  hall  of  records  thereon, 
the  Department  did  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  the  purchase  of 
a  site  for  such  building.  The  proposed  site  at  Fifteenth  street  and  Ohio 
avenue  seemed  also  to  be  somewhat  remote  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Capitol  and  Interior  Department. 

January  14, 1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  transmitting  tentative  plans  for  a  building  at 
the  intersection  of  Ohio  and  Louisiana  avenues  with  Tenth  and  Twelfth 
streets. 

Before  any  definite  conclusion  is  reached  as  to  the  location  of  the 
building,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  locating 
the  building  on  land  at  the  intersection  of  Ohio  and  Louisiana  avenues 
with  Tenth  and  Twelfth  streets  would  entail  great  expense  for  founda- 
tions, and  would  be  most  unfortunate,  for  the  reason  that  that  section  of 
the  city  is  subject,  at  intervals,  to  inundations. 

The  expressions  of  urgency  so  frequently  met  with  in  annual  reports 
from  the  accounting  ofiicers  justify  the  greatest  insistency  from  the 
Treasury  Department  in  its  recommendations  for  a  new  and  proper  hall 
of  records.  It  is  a  public  necessity.  The  custody  of  the  files  of  this 
and  other  Executive  Departments  is  a  matter  involving  most  jealous 
care.  The  ofiicials  and  employees  are  trained  to  look  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  records  as  a  high  duty.  For  many  years  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  kept  its  files  in  the  Treasury  building,  but  it  finally  became 
so  engorged  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  working  force,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  another  place  of  storage.  A  building  at 
1707  New  York  avenue  has  been  leased.  It  is  not  fireproof,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  fireproof  building  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
event  of  the  destruction  of  the  records  now  stored  therein,  the  Depart- 
ment would  suffer  irreparable  loss.  Even  at  this  time,  the  fact  that  the 
records  of  1833  and  1814  were  burned  is  made  apparent  by  frequent 
embarrassment  to  the  public  business.  The  Department  trusts  that  a 
worse  calamity  may  not  prove  more  detrimental  to  its  interests  in  the 
future. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

The  net  expenditures  on  account  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1898  were  $6,319,725.84.  The  net  revenues  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  on  this  account  for  the  same  period  were  $3,727,893.10. 
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Under  the  operations  of  the  sinking  funds,  the  net  reduction  of  the 
bonded  debt  during  the  year  was  $611,600,  and  of  the  annual  interest 
charge,  $21,442. 

The  bonds  of  the  old  funded  debt  retired  with  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
water-stock  bonds  amounted  to  $342,950,  leaving  a  balance  of  $50  unin- 
vested. If  a  $50  bond  can  be  purchased  with  the  unexpended  balance, 
the  bonds  retired  will  equal  in  amount  the  water-stock  bonds  outstand- 
ing. The  interest  accumulations  on  the  bonds  retired  with  this  sinking 
fund  are  available  to  pay  interest  on  the  water-stock  bonds,  and  will 
amount  during  the  fiscal  year  to  $17,985,  while  the  total  amount  required 
for  interest  is  $24,010.  The  difference  between  these  sums— $6,025— 
is  all  that  is  required  to  be  appropriated  from  the  water  fund  for  this 
account. 

Under  the  authority  contained  in  the  District  appropriation  act 
approved  March  3,  1897,  the  balance  remaining  on  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1897,  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  incurred  for  increasing  the  water 
supply  was  paid  in  full.  The  amount  advanced  by  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  1898  was  $300.21,  one-half  and  the  interest  thereon 
to  be  charged  to  the  District.  During  the  same  period  there  was  repaid 
to  the  appropriation  $3,628.01,  one-half  and  the  interest  thereon  to  be 
credited  to  the  District.  This  leaves  $1,670.42  as  the  net  amount  due 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1898. 

The  District  appropriation  act  approved  June  30,  1898,  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  War  to  resume  work  on  the  Aqueduct 
tunnel,  and  reappropriates  the  balance  remaining  of  the  appropriations 
for  increasing  the  water  supply,  to  be  advanced  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  capital 
account  created  by  the  act  of  July  15,  1882,  and  also  appropriates  an 
equal  sum  out  of  the  surplus  general  revenues  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    These  appropriations  were  made  immediately  available. 

Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia will  be  found  in  the  report  to  be  submitted  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners, and  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  ex  officio 
commissioner  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  shows  that 
229,299  immigrants  arrived  during  the  year,  a  decrease,  compared  with 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  of  1,533.  The  number  of  those  debarred  and 
refused  landing  was  3,229,  as  compared  with  1,880  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  was  composed  of  417  alien-contract  laborers,  2,261  paupers, 
258  diseased  persons,  1  idiot,  12  insane,  2  convicts,  79  assisted  immi- 
grants, and  199  who  were  returned  within  one  year  after  their  arrival 
having  become  public  charges. 

More  particular  attention  has  recently  been  given  to  the  cases  of 
immigrants  suspected  of  being  afflicted  with  disease.     During  the  fiscal 
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year  ended  June  30,  1897,  only  one  immigrant  was  debarred  as  being 
afflicted  with  a  "loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease,"  while 
during  the  last  year  258  were  denied  admission  on  that  account. 
These  exclusions  have  frequently  resulted  in  the  separation  of  families, 
the  debarred  immigrant  being  returned  to  the  country  of  his  nativity, 
while  his  relatives  are  permitted  to  journey  to  their  destinations  in  this 
country.  Having  the  prevention  of  this  in  view,  and  to  establish  a 
more  efficient  guard  against  the  admission  of  "loathsome  or  dangerous 
contagious  diseases,"  the  Commissioner- General  of  Immigration  sug- 
gests the  expediency  of  examining  immigrants  at  various  ports  of  em- 
barkation, instead  of  after  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

The  recommendation  that  legislative  provision  be  made  whereby  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  maybe  put  in  communication  with  State  immi- 
gration organizations,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  better  distribution  of 
arriving  immigrants,  is  approved.  There  is  beyond  question  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  immigrants  toward  the  cities,  just  as  there  is  such  a 
tendency  among  our  own  rural  population.  A  social  problem  involving 
relief  to  unemployed  labor  at  congested  centers  of  population  may  be 
partially  solved  by  efforts  directing  immigrants  to  fields  where  their 
services  may  be  in  demand.  This  course  wiU  also  lessen  the  likelihood 
of  their  becoming  public  charges. 

The  report  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  aliens  have,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  naturalization  papers,  made  false  statements, 
and  the  Commissioner-General  recommends  that  a  suitable  record  be 
kept  at  the  ports  of  arrival  concerning  each  immigrant,  a  copy  of  which, 
in  the  form  of  a  certificate,  may  be  furnished,  setting  forth  in  detail 
particulars  regarding  the  time  of  his  arrival  and  personal  characteristics 
by  which  he  can  be  fully  identified,  such  certificate  to  be  used  to  estab- 
lish his  right  to  naturalization. 

The  same  record  would  prove  useful  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
aliens  both  in  this  country  and  when  residing  abroad  and  claiming  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship. 

For  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Immigration  Service,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  limitation  be  repealed  that  no  greater  sum  shall  be 
expended  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  at  any  port  than  shall  have 
been  collected  at  said  port  from  the  head  tax.  This  provision  was 
justified  by  the  old  organization  of  the  Immigration  Service,  when  local 
affairs  were  carried  on  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  State 
boards  under  contract  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Service 
has  become  so  general  now  and  is  so  firmly  established  under  Federal 
jurisdiction  that  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  limiting  the  use  of 
the  immigration  fund  as  now  prescribed. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  invited  to  the  several  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioner  that  the  head  tax  be  increased  from  $1  to  $2, 
that  the  present  system  of  examination  at  Canadian  ports  of  immi- 
grants destined  to  the  United  States  be  abandoned,  and  that  certain 
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points  on  the  Canadian  border  shall  be  designated  as  ports  of  entry,  at 
which  corps  of  inspectors  shall  be  stationed  and  where  alone  immi- 
grants through  Canada  may  be  admitted  into  this  country.  The  con- 
sideration which  Congress  may  be  able  to  give  to  these  recommendations 
may  serve  to  determine  fully  the  advisability  of  making  the  changes 
suggested. 

That  portion  of  the  Commissioner- General's  report  which  is  devoted 
to  receipts  and  expenditures  shows  that  during  the  year  the  total 
receipts  have  amounted  to  $326,644.47,  while  disbursements  for  the 
same  period  were  1275,809.32,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $50,835.15.  There 
was  expended  on  account  of  the  enforcement  of  the  alien-contract 
labor  law  $78,766.65. 

CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  persons  admitted  to  the  United  States 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  7,195.  Of  this  number,  5,273  were  of  the 
exempt  class,  principally  merchants,  students,  etc. ;  425  were  so-called 
artists,  actors,  artisans,  and  laborers,  admitted  for  the  Transmississippi 
and  International  Exposition  at  OmaJha,  and  1,497  were  returning  regis- 
tered laborers.  There  were  also  865  who  passed  through  the  United 
States  under  bond  in  transit  to  other  countries.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty  Chinese  were  refused  admission. 

The  number  of  Chinese  persons  arrested  for  deportation  because 
unlawfully  in  the  United  States  was  756.  Of  this  number,  220  were 
deported,  by  due  process  of  law,  at  a  total  expense  of  $24,132.94.  The 
aggregate  expense  incurred  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese-exclusion 
laws  was  $84,453.74. 

It  is  believed  that  many  Chinese  laborers  have  gained  unlawful  admis- 
sion by  representing  themselves  to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States. 
In  such  cases  they  present  themselves  to  the  customs  officers  at  the 
frontier  and  seek  arrest.  On  being  taken  before  the  United  States  com- 
missioner for  deportation  proceedings,  they  are  frequently  discharged 
on  their  own  testimony  and  that  of  their  alleged  fathers.  In  many 
cases  such  testimony  is  believed  to  have  been  untrue,  and  in  a  number 
of  instances  the  applicants  or  the  alleged  fathers,  or  both,  have  been 
successfully  prosecuted  for  perjury. 

In  the  case  of  Quock  Fing  v.  United  States  (140  U.  S.,  417)  it  was  held 
that  the  testimony  of  the  applicant,  corroborated  by  his  alleged  father, 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  of  American  birth,  where  the  circumstances 
in  evidence  tended  to  lessen  the  probability  that  such  testimony  was 
true,  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  discharge  of  the  applicant.  If ot- 
withstanding  this  ruling.  United  States  commissioners  in  Vermont  New 
York,  and  elsewhere,  having  original  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  have 
discharged  Chinese  who  enter  the  United  States  claiming  to  have  been 
born  therein,  although  circumstances  in  evidence  tend  to  lessen  the  prob- 
ability that  the  testimony  is  true. 
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In  the  act  approved  November  3,  1893,  relating  to  the  registration  of 
Chinese  residing  in  this  country,  it  was  provided  that  where  a  Chinese 
person  applied  for  admission  into  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  formerly  engaged  here  as  a  merchant,  he  should  establish,  by  the 
testimony  of  two  credible  witnesses  other  than  Chinese,  the  fact  that  he 
conducted  business  as  a  merchant  for  at  least  one  year  before  his  depar- 
ture from  this  country.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  Chinese 
claiming  to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States  to  establish  that  fact 
by  evidence  other  than  that  of  Chinese  is,  in  my  opinion,  advisable 
in  order  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  exclusion  laws  by  persons  claiming 
to  have  been  born  here  of  Chinese  parents. 

The  joint  resolution  approved  June  30, 1897,  authorized  and  directed 
the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  such  number  of  mechanics,  arti- 
sans, agents,  or  other  employees,  natives  of  China,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  might  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
conducting  any  privileges  or  concessions  which  might  be  granted  by 
the  Transmississippi  and  International  Exposition  Company  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  in  connection  with  such  Exposition.  The  Department  was 
duly  advised  of  the  granting  of  two  concessions  for  Chinese  exhibits  at 
the  Exposition,  and  the  concessionaires,  with  the  approval  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Exposition  Company,  made  application  for  the  admission  of 
835  Chinese.  Eegarding  the  number  excessive,  the  landing  of  650  Chi- 
nese persons  under  the  concessions  referred  to  was  authorized,  and  of 
this  number  425  were  admitted  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  is  now  advised  that  many  of  the  Chinese  admitted 
are  no  longer  at  the  Omaha  Exposition,  and  that  a  considerable  number 
of  women  so  admitted  have  since  been  the  subject  of  barter  for  immoral 
purposes. 

Although  provision  is  made  for  the  departure  from  this  country  of 
Chinese  admitted  as  participants  at  expositions,  the  law  is  not  observed, 
and  great  expense  is  incurred  in  apprehending  and  deporting  such  per- 
sons after  the  close  of  the  exposition.  In  view  of  the  abuses  which 
have  been  practiced  in  these  cases,  it  is  submitted  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Chinese-exclusion  laws  should  not  be  suspended  or  waived  in  con- 
nection with  expositions. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  vessels  having 
Chinese  laborers  on  board  as  stewards,  cooks,  and  seamen,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  authority  to  exact  from  the  masters  of  such  vessels  bonds 
providing  for  the  deportation  of  such  Chinese  laborers,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  authorize  the  temporary  employment  of  guards  at  several 
ports  to  prevent  their  illegal  landing,  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
$20,000  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws. 

K  bUl  H.  E.  10829,  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  authorizes  the 
execution  of  bonds  by  masters  of  vessels,  conditioned  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  employed  thereon,  should  become  a  law,  this 
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expense  would  be  avoided.  The  bill  should,  however,  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  that  where  such  bonds  are  not  given,  collectors  of  customs 
shall  assign  officers  to  duty  as  guards  on  the  vessels  at  the  expense  of 
the  masters  thereof.  With  this  amendment,  the  passage  of  the  bill  is 
recommended. 

MAEINE-HOSPITAI,   SERVICE. 

With  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1898,  the  United  States  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  completed  the  one  hundredth  year  of  its  existence, 
the  original  act  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  having  been 
passed  by  Congress  on  July  16,  1798. 

The  growth  and  development  of  this  branch  of  the  Government 
service  during  this  time — and  more  especially  during  the  last  decade — 
are  set  forth  in  detail  in  its  annual  reports. 

At  this  time  the  personnel  of  the  Service  is  as  follows :  Commissioned 
medical  officers,  75,  including  the  Surgeon-General,  21  surgeons,  27 
passed  assistant  surgeons,  and  26  assistant  surgeons. 

There  are,  in  addition,  136  noncommissioned  officers,  viz  :  Acting 
assistant  surgeons,  98  ;  sanitary  inspectors,  4 ;  and  hospital  stewards,  34. 
When  all  the  stations  of  the  Service  have  their  full  complement  of 
attendants  and  quarantine  employees,  there  are,  in  addition,  about  400 
men  employed  under  this  branch  of  the  Government.  This  number  is, 
of  necessity,  much  increased  during  epidemics.  There  are  21  hospitals 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Service,  and  11  quarantine  stations,  but,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  are  88  localities  in  the  United  States  where 
patients  of  the  Service  receive  dispensary  and  hospital  treatment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1898,  tlie  total  number  of  beneficiaries  treated 
at  dispensaries  and  hospitals  was  52,709,  and  of  this  number  11,914 
were  hospital  patients. 

Professional  aid  was  also  given  to  other  branches  of  the  Government 
service,  viz  :  To  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service,  in  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  positions  as  cadets  and  engineers,  and  treatment 
of  its  members  when  ill ;  to  the  Life-Saving  Service,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; to  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  in  examination  of  applicants 
for  pilots'  licenses  for  color  blindness ;  to  the  Immigration  Service  by 
medical  inspection  of  immigrants ;  to  the  Civil  Service,  in  making  phys- 
ical examinations ;  and,  since  the  inception  of  hostilities  with  Spain  to 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

The  aid  rendered  to  the  Army  and  Navy  was  not  altogether  limited 
to  the  care  of  sick  or  injured  soldiers  and  sailors,  although  many  were 
treated  at  the  various  hospitals  of  the  Service.  In  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  agreed  upon  between  this  Department  and  the  War 
Department,  officers  of  the  Marine- Hospital  Service  were  ordered  to 
duty  on  board  vessels  used  by  the  Army  as  transports,  in  order  that 
these  ships  might  be  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  free  from 
infection,  although  voyaging  between  this  country  and  infected  ports. 
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The  detentiou  camp  at  Egmont  Key,  Florida,  received  laborers  and 
.soldiers  coming  from  Cuba  and  held  them  until  proved  to  be  free  from 
infection.  One  commissioned  ofScer  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to 
permit  his  enlistment  in  the  Army  and  one  served  as  surgeon  of  the 
revenue  cutter  McOuUoch  during  the  naval  operations  at  the  Philippines. 
A  number  of  acting  assistant  surgeons  were  also  granted  temporary 
leave  for  service  with  the  Army. 

The  expenditures  from  the  Marine-Hospital  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  1898  were  $600,131.45.  The  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  $514,997.83. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  was  on  hand  a  balance  of 
$474,720.86  from  the  appropriation  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
epidemic  diseases,  but  the  operations  of  the  Service  during  the  summer 
of  1897  for  the  suppression  and  limitation  of  the  spread  of  yellow  fever 
reduced  this  amount  materially,  so  that  of  this  appropriation  only 
$256,424.44  remained  available  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
amount;  however,  was  increased  by  the  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$200,000  (act  of  July  7,  1898)  for  quarantine  measures,  making  the 
available  balance  $456,424.44. 

Marin/'  hoxpitaln. 

The  Surgeon-General  reports  that  the  marine  hospitals  are  in  good 
condition,  and  that  during  the  past  year  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  equipment  in  the  matter  of  furniture  and  appliances  for 
patients,  medical  libraries,  and  operating  rooms,  the  latter  being  sup- 
plied with  the  most  recent  appurtenances  connected  with  modern 
surgery. 

An  exhibit,  illustrating  the  functions  of  the  Service,  was  made  in  the 
Government  building  at  the  Omaha  Exposition. 

Contagious  diseases. 

The  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  contains,  under  separate  chapters, 
full  reports  upon  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox, 
plague,  and  leprosy,  together  with  scientific  information  concerning 
the  nature  of  these  diseases  and  the  sanitary  measures  adopted  for 
their  suppression. 

Smallpox  has  appeared  during  the  year  in  24  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Marine- Hospital  Service,  by  special  request,  took 
complete  charge  of  the  epidemic  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  at  Mid- 
dlesboro,  Ky.,  causing  the  disease  to  disappear  in  those  localities,  and 
giving  advisory  aid,  through  competent  officers,  to  a  number  of  other 
infected  points.  The  disease  has  been  of  a  remarkably  mild  character, 
and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  that  is  easily  prevented  by  vaccination,  the 
Surgeon-General  expresses  the  belief  that  its  suppression  should  be  left 
to  State  and  local  authorities,  except  under  grave  conditions  and  where 
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its  spread  to  several  States  is  especially  threatening.  The  action  of 
the  Department  in  rendering  aid  in  this  instance  has  been  in  accordance 
with  this  position. 

With  regard  to  leprosy,  as  recommended  in  my  last  annual  report  to 
Congress,  a  bill  was  introduced  authorizing  an  investigation  by  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service  as  to  its  prevalence  and  necessary  sanitary 
measures  to  prevent  its  spread.  This  bill  (S.  2904)  has  passed  the 
Senate,  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  House  committee,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  become  a  law  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

Foreign  sanitary  inspection. 

To  assist  in  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases 
into  the  United  States,  sanitary  inspectors  have  been  stationed  at 
Habana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  Yokohama,  the 
detailed  information  famished  by  them  being  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Service. 

The  Surgeon -General  reports  that,  owing  to  the  new  conditions  in  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico,  and  on  account  of  the  growing  proportions  of  the  fruit 
trade  with  certain  Central  and  South  American  ports,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary during  the  coming  season  to  have  special  inspectors  stationed  at 
a  number  of  ports  with  a  view  of  certifying  to  the  freedom  from 
infection  of  each  vessel  clearing  therefrom.  This  is  necessary  both  for 
safety  and  to  prevent  undue  detention  of  these  vessels  at  quarantine, 
which  would  ruin  this  trade.  The  expenses  of  these  inspectors  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  epidemic  fund. 

National  quarantine  stations. 

The  eleven  national  quarantine  stations  have  been  operated  success- 
fully during  the  year,  and  many  repairs  and  additions  to  their  equip- 
ment have  been  made  under  special  appropriations  from  Congress. 

It  is  recommended  that  ample  appropriations  be  made  for  national 
quarantine  stations  in  order  that  their  equipment  may  be  made  com- 
plete for  the  rapid  transaction  of  business  and  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
vessels  and  persons  undergoing  detention. 

The  board  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  the  new  quarantine  station 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  in  Oregon,  appropriated  for  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  has  made  its  report,  and  negotiations  are 
in  progress  for  securing  a  desirable  site. 

Sanitary  reports  and  statistics. 

In  this  division  of  the  Bureau  a  table  of  mortality  for  more  than 
1,000  cities  and  villages  of  the  United  States  has  been  published,  giving 
the  total  number  of  deaths,  the  number  of  deaths  from  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  the  estimated  death  rate. 

The  Public  Health  Eeports  of  the  Marine- Hospital  Service,  contain- 
ing statistical  information  concerning  the  health  of  various  localities 
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througliout  the  world,  quarantine  reports,  immigration  reports,  and 
such  information  of  a  sanitary  nature  as  is  of  interest  to  those  engaged 
in  the  preservation  of  public  health,  are  prepared  in  this  division  and 
published  every  week.  This  publication  is  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
its  existence,  and  constitutes  a  volume  of  over  1,000  pages  yearly.  It  is 
distributed  to  sanitarians.  State  and  local  boards  of  health,  health  o&- 
cials  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  quarantine  ofacers,  and  consuls,  and 
forms  a  valuable  repository  of  current  sanitary  reports. 

Hygienic  laboratory. 

The  Surgeon-General  reports  that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  original 
investigation  has  been  continued  in  the  hygienic  laboratory  of  the 
Service ;  an  examination — bacteriological  and  chemical — of  the  water  of 
the  Potomac  Eiver,  as  it  flows  from  the  pipes  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  been  made,  and  the  result  submitted  to  Congress  in  response  to 
special  request. 

Work  in  connection  with  car  sanitation  has  been  continued,  and  ex- 
periments in  immunization  for  pneumonia  and  enteric  fever  have  been 
carried  on,  together  with  investigations  into  the  purity  and  various 
methods  of  preparation  of  vaccine. 

In  addition  to  these  investigations,  experiments  were  carried  on  to 
test  the  efflciency  of  formaldehyd  as  a  disinfecting  agent,  and  a  compar- 
ative study  of  the  pseudo-diphtheria  and  true  diphtheria  bacillus,  pre- 
viously undertaken,  was  completed.  Work  is  in  progress  whereby  the 
laboratory  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  material  for  the  treatment  of 
hydrophobia  according  to  the  method  of  Pasteur. 

Instruction  of  officers  of  the  Service  in  bacteriological  work  has  been 
continued. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  necessity — increasing  every  year — 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Service  and  for  providing 
therefor  a  separate  building,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  a  commission  of  medical  officers  of  the 
Marine- Hospital  Service  be  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  to  investigate 
the  source  of  pollution  of  streams  and  other  water  supplies  of  towns  and 
cities  where  it  affects  the  people  of  more  than  one  State. 

Scientific  investigation  of  yellow  fever. 

As  stated  in  my  previous  annual  report,  by  direction  of  the  President 
two  skilled  bacteriologists  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  were  specially 
detailed  to  investigate  in  Habana  the  cause  of  yellow  fever.  A  labora- 
tory was  established,  and  they  continued  their  labors  until  obliged  to 
withdraw  on  account  of  the  war.  They  have  now  returned,  and  are 
continuing  the  investigation,  and  their  preliminary  report,  published 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Service,  indicates  that  the  true  cause  of  the 
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disease  has  been  found  by  Professor  Sanarelli  in  tlie  bacillus  icteroides. 
Further  work  is  necessary  for  definite  demonstration,  but  if  the  present 
indications  are  borne  out  by  future  laboratory  experiments,  a  great 
advance  will  have  been  made  toward  both  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
yellow  fever. 

Origin  of  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1897. 

The  question  of  how  the  yellow  fever  gained  admission  to  the  United 
States  last  year  (1897)  is  discussed  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
report  of  the  Surgeon-General  for  1898. 

The  attempt  to  fasten  the  responsibility  upon  the  national  quaran- 
tine station  at  Ship  Island,  Mississippi,  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  have 
failed.  The  management  of  the  station  and  the  wisdom  and  legality 
of  its  return  to  Ship  Island,  after  the  destruction  of  Chandeleur  Island, 
had  been  viciously  assailed,  but,  after  the  most  searching  investigation, 
exoneration  followed. 

As  shown  in  the  report  of  a  medical  officer  of  the  Service  specially 
detailed  to  make  the  investigation,  the  fever  was  introduced  in  Ocean 
Springs  in  April,  1897,  through  a  traveler  from  Guatemala,  who  came 
to  Ocean  Springs  through  the  IsTew  Orleans  quarantine  on  April  12, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  close  quarantine  season,  and  arrived  at 
Ocean  Springs  April  13,  sick. 

Post-epidemic  disinfection. 

After  the  fever  of  1897  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  with  the  aid  of 
the  local  authorities,  entered  upon  a  complete  disinfection  of  all  places 
in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  where  yellow  fever  had  been 
reported.  This  work  occupied  the  entire  winter,  with  great  expense 
and  labor,  and  is  considered  to  have  been  valuable  in  at  least  limiting 
the  disease  during  the  summer  just  ended,  the  recrudescence  this  year 
being  confined,  so  far  as  known,  to  McHenry,  Miss.,  and  Franklin  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  none  of  the  numerous  infected  localities  in  Alabama 
suffering  from  a  return  of  the  disease. 

Yellow  fever  precautions,  1898. 

The  unsettled  conditions  in  Cuba,  and,  later,  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities with  Spain,  excited  grave  concern  lest  in  the  turmoil  of  war  the 
yellow  fever  should  gain  admission  to  the  United  States.  The  great- 
est care  and  vigilance  were,  therefore,  exercised  by  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  to  prevent  it,  and  the  efforts  made  were  successful 
the  appearance    of  yellow  fever  in    Mississippi    and    Louisiana   in 
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the  late  summer  and  fall  being  considered  a  recrudescence  of  the  fever 
of  the  previous  year. 

Competent  ofiftcers  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  were  located  in 
different  portions  of  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  vigilant  watch  with  regard  to  the  observance  on 
the  part  of  naval  vessels  and  army  transports  of  the  quarantine 
regulations. 

Letters  were  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  inviting  their  attention  to  the  grave  dangers  involved 
through  military  operations,  with  request  that  their  ofiQcers  be  directed 
to  observe  strictly  the  national  quarantine  regulations.  Prompt  and 
satisfactory  replies  were  received,  and  orders  were  issued  in  accordance 
therewith. 

The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  through  fre- 
quent communication  with  the  Navy  and  War  Departments,  kept  him- 
self informed  regarding  the  anticipated  return  of  troops  and  vessels, 
and  secured  the  cooperation  of  both  Departments  in  the  selection,  as 
ports  of  arrival  from  Cuba,  of  points  where  the  danger  of  yellow  fever 
infection  is  materially  diminished  and  where  they  could  comply  more 
readily  with  the  quarantine  regulations. 

Meantime,  on  Egmont  Key,  at  the  entrance  of  Tampa  Bay,  a  deten- 
tion camp  was  established  for  holding  under  observation  those  who 
might  be  brought  from  Cuba  through  urgent  necessity  or  ignorance  of 
the  quarantine  regulations  or  by  mistake.  About  700  refugees  were 
cared  for  in  this  camp. 

Learning  of  the  contemplated  transfer  of  the  Army  from  Santiago  to 
Montauk  Point,  this  Department  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  outlining  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
movement  becoming  dangerous.  The  substance  of  these  letters  was 
embraced  in  the  ofiBcial  order  of  the  War  Department  relating  to  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  both  at  Santiago  and  on  arrival  at  Montauk. 
At  the  latter  place  a  complete  maritime  quarantine  was  established  by 
the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  embracing  a  corps  of  inspecting  officers, 
with  expert  diagnosticians,  and  a  floating  disinfecting  plant,  the  barge 
Protector,  which  had  just  been  completed  for  service  at  Tortugas  quar- 
antine. The  quarantine  anchorages  were  buoyed  by  the  Light-House 
Establishment,  and  the  auxiliary  navy  and  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service 
furnished  patrol  vessels  to  prevent  communication  with  the  incoming 
transports. 

The  troops  on  landing  were  taken  to  provisional  camps  under  control 
of  the  Army,  where  they  were  held  under  observation  before  entering 
the  regular  camp.  Three  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  found  upon  two 
of  transports  and  the  latter  and  their  contents  were  thoroughly  disin- 
fected. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  prepared  by  the  Marine-Hospital 
Bureau  a  treatise  on  yellow  fever,  giving  in  plain  terms  the  quarantine 
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regulations  against  this  disease  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  it  when 
found  on  board  ship  or  on  land.  This  book  was  issued  to  naval  vessels, 
army  transports,  quarantine  officers,  and  others.  Its  value  has  been 
widely  acknowledged. 

Recrudescence  of  yellow  fever  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  in  1898. 

Anticipating  a  possible  recrudescence  of  the  fever  in  the  South,  a 
number  of  physicians  were  employed  in  various  localities  to  report 
promptly  suspicious  cases  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service. 

Through  one  of  these  officers  the  presence  of  the  disease  at  McHenry, 
Miss.,  was  made  known  to  the  Bureau  July  9.  It  was  found  to  have 
existed  in  mild  form  for  three  weeks  previous  to  that  date.  The  cause 
of  the  recrudescence  at  McHenry  is  fally  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Surgeon-General.  There  were  in  all  22  cases,  but  no  deaths  and  no 
spread.  Most  active  measures  were  immediately  taken,  and  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  history  of  this  disease,  an  epidemic 
was  suppressed  in  its  incipiency. 

August  11  there  was  a  reported  death  from  yellow  fever  at  Frank- 
lin, La.,  and,  despite  strenuous  efforts,  it  prevailed  in  Franklin  until 
the  latter  part  of  October,  with  a  total  of  607  cases  and  9  deaths. 
Earnest  efforts  were  made,  and  with  success,  to  prevent  its  spreading 
from  Franklin  to  other  localities.  These  measures  consisted  of  a  cordon 
and  detention  camp  and  a  careful  watch  of  surrounding  localities. 

August  31  yellow  fever  was  reported  at  Or  wood,  Miss.,  and  inves- 
tigation showed  that  it  had  existed  in  mild  form  for  some  weeks,  and 
there  had  been  a  total  of  35  cases  to  the  4th  of  September.  The  infection 
was  traced  to  Taylors,  Miss.,  where  cases  had  developed  as  early  as 
July  20.  Subsequently  the  fever  was  found  in  various  other  localities  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  the  date  of  its  announcement,  however,  not 
indicating  the  date  of  the  infection  of  the  locality.  The  (apparent) 
spread  from  one  locality  to  another  was  apparent  only,  the  probability 
being  that  a  number  of  places  were  infected  at  about  the  same  time 
from  one  or  more  centers  of  infection. 

September  17  the  disease  was  first  officially  announced  in  New 
Orleans,  though  doubtless  it  had  been  existing  there  an  indefinite  time 
prior  to  that  date.  As  officially  reported,  there  were  in  all  74  cases  and 
19  deaths,  but  there  is  little  doubt  these  figures  do  not  correctly  express 
the  true  prevalence  and  mortality  of  the  disease. 

The  outbreak  was  practically  brought  to  an  end  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  with  the  presence  of  frost.  November  10,  there  had  been 
reported  officially  in  both  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  2,455  cases,  with 
114  deaths,  a  mortality  of  4.64  per  cent.  Of  this  number,  1,470  cases 
and  51  deaths  occurred  in  Louisiana  and  985  cases  and  63  deaths  in 
Mississippi. 

That  the  disease  was  mild  is  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the  statistic':^ 
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for  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  of  the  epidemic  of  1897,  itself  a  very 
mild  one,  wlien  there  were  in  Louisiana  1,916  cases  with  293  deaths, 
and  in  Mississippi  1,668  cases  and  96  deaths,  the  total  for  these  two 
States  being  3,581  cases  and  392  deaths,  a  mortality  of  10.9  per  cent. 

The  disease  this  year  was  confined  to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  while 
in  1897  it  was  reported  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  as  well  as 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  While  there  was  panic  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  yellow  fever,  interruption  of  train  service  on  railroads  was 
inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  season  of  1897. 

Experienced  surgeons  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  were  sent  to  all 
infected  and  suspected  points,  and  the  work  of  the  Service  consisted 
in  the  establishment  of  detention  camps,  train-inspection,  disinfec- 
tion of  baggage  from  the  infected  localities,  surveillance  over  travel, 
disinfection  of  freight,  and  other  measures  intended  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  panic  and  other 'un- 
necessary interruptions  to  traffic.  The  Department  has  received  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  of  services  rendered. 

During  the  summer  and  fall,  reports  of  the  existence  of  yellow  fever 
in  certain  seaboard  cities  of  the  South  were  received,  making  necessary 
careful  investigation.  While  these  investigations  were  negative  in  their 
results,  they  caused  for  the  time  as  much  solicitude  and  labor  as  though 
the  results  had  been  affirmative. 

BaUoncA  quarantine. 

With  regard  to  protection  from  yellow  fever  in  the  future,  the  Sur- 
geon-General calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  perfecting  the  national 
maritime  quarantine,  as  has  been  consistently  advocated  by  him  in 
previous  reports.  Arrangements  have  been  perfected  providing  for 
the  disinfection  of  vessels  before  their  departure  from  Habana  and 
Santiago. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  present  national  quarantine  laws  were  duly 
presented  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  bills  were  introduced 
(H.  E.  4363  and  S.  2680)  amending  the  present  laws  and  providing  for 
more  strictly  national  quarantine,  both  maritime  and  interstate.  These 
bills,  making  practically  the  same  provisions,  received  the  indorsement 
of  this  Department  and  were  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  respective 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  are  now  pending,  and  should  be 
enacted  into  law. 

REVENUE   CUTTER   SERVICE. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the  vessels  of  the 
Eevenue  Cutter  Service  during  the  year,  being  exclusive  of  services 
rendered  in  cooperation  with  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  war: 

Miles  cruised 380,110 

Milescruised  for  the  Life-Saving  Service 1, 120 

Lives  saved,  actually  taken  from  the  water 27 

Ab.  98 7 
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Persons  rescued  and  succored  with  provisions,  fuel,  etc.,  IntheArctic  regions..  265 
Patients  treated  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Bear,  in  Alaska,  from  Una- 

laska  to  Point  Barrow  and  return 1)  S^''' 

Vessels  boarded  and  papers  examined 23,172 

Vessels  seized  and  reported  for  violations  of  law 548 

Fines  and  penalties  incurred  by  vessels  reported $242,  695 

Vessels  in  distress  assisted 92 

Value  of  vessels  assisted  and  their  cargoes |lj  640,280 

Persons  on  board  vessels  assisted 679 

Vessels. 

In  my  last  annual  report  the  following  was  submitted : 

The  following  vessels  should  be  condemned  and  sold  just  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  replace  them  :  ' 

The  Seward:  This  vessel  was  constructed  in  1873 ;  is  a  wooden  side- 
wheeler  ;  now,  after  twenty-four  years'  service,  is  practically  worn  out, 
unsea worthy,  and  not  worth  extensive  repairs;  cost  originally  134,600, 
and  since  for  repairs  $26,588. 

The  McLane :  This  vessel  was  acquired  from  the  Navy  in  1865,  after 
serving  as  a  gunboat  during  the  war.  It  is  an  iron  side- wheel  vessel, 
of  obsolete  type,  has  been  thirty-two  years  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  Serv- 
vice ;  cost  originally  $36,000,  and  for  repairs  since  $113,275.  The 
vessel  is  not  worth  extensive  repairs. 

The  Colfax :  This  vessel  was  constructed  in  1871,  is  of  iron  sheathed 
with  wood,  twenty-six  years  old  and  a  side  wheeler;  cost  originally 
$65,500,  and  since  for  repairs  $87,000.  The  hull  is  very  tender  and  can 
not  be  properly  repaired  without  practically  rebuilding,  and  it  is  not 
worth  any  considerable  outlay. 

The  Boutwell :  This  vessel  was  built  in  1873,  and  owing  to  bad  design 
is  not  now,  and  never  was,  a  seaworthy  vessel.  It  is  a  twin-screw  boat, 
very  slow,  and  unfit  for  the  work  of  a  revenue  cutter ;  cost  originally 
$70,000,  and  since  for  repairs  $49,840. 

The  Washington  and  Chandler  are  both  small  tugs,  acquired  from  the 
Favy  in  1865,  in  which  they  did  service  during  the  war.  Both  are  wooden 
vessels,  have  been  in  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  thirty-two  years. 
They  cost  originally,  the  Washington  $7,000  and  the  Chandler  $6,500, 
and  for  repairs  since  $35,732  and  $34,537,  respectively. 

The  Hamlin:  This  vessel  was  constructed  in  1866,  is  a  small  wooden 
tug,  and  has  been  actively  in  service  for  thirty-one  years.  It  is  past 
repairing ;  cost  originally  $15,500,  and  for  repairs  since  $13,046. 

There  should  be  provided  a  vessel  for  service  on  the  Columbia  River, 
Washington,  and  nearby  waters.  The  Columbia  Eiver  Bar  is  widely 
known  to  be  dangerous,  and  a  vessel  should  be  constructed  with  special 
feference  to  service  in  those  waters. 

I  recommend  that  five  cruising  vessels  and  at  least  three  vessels  for 
harbor  service  be  provided.  These  vessels  should  takethe  place  of  those 
worn  out  in  service  and  no  longer  worth  extensive  repairs. 

As  conditions  have  not  changed  since  the  foregoing  was  written 
except  that  expenditures  for  repairs  upon  the  old  vessels  named,  aggre- 
gating $3,972.04,  have  been  added,  the  recommendations  are  renewed. 

The  Service  in  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  has  taken  an  active  and  conspicuous 
part  in  the  war  with  Spain.     There  were  with  the  Navy  13  revenue 
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cutters,  carrying  61  guns,  98  officers,  and  562  enlisted  men.  Of  these, 
8  cutters  (43  guns),  58  officers,  and  339  men  were  in  Admiral  Sampson's 
fleet  and  on  the  Habana  blockade ;  1  cutter  (6  guns),  10  officers,  and 
95  men  were  in  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  at  Manila,  and  4  cutters  (12 
guns),  30  officers,  and  128  men  cooperated  with  the  Navy  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

At  the  battle  of  Manila,  the  McOulloch,  Capt.  D.  B.  Hodgsdon,  E.  C.  S., 
efficiently  performed  the  duties  assigned  by  Admiral  Dewey.  It  was 
the  McOulloch  that  carried  to  Hongkong  the  dispatches  announcing  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  world  that  glorious  and  signal  victory. 
Admiral  Dewey  has  officially  commended  the  commander  of  the  McOul- 
loch for  the  value  and  efficiency  of  his  command. 

At  the  battle  of  Cardenas,  May  12,  the  revenue  cutter  Hudson,  Lieut. 
Frank  H.  Newcomb,  E.  C.  S.,  commanding,  sustained  the  fight  against 
the  gunboats  and  shore  batteries  of  the  enemy,  side  by  side  with  the 
naval  torpedo  boat  Winslow,  and  when  Ensign  Bagley  and  half  the  crew 
of  the  latter-named  vessel  had  been  killed  and  her  commander  wounded, 
rescued  from  certain  destruction  the  vessel  and  the  balance  of  the  crew, 
under  the  furious  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns.  On  the  same  day  (May  12) 
the  Windom,  Captain  Maguire,  B.  C.  S.,  engaged  the  enemy's  shore  bat- 
teries at  Cienfuegos,  demolished  the  light-house,  and  destroyed  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Spanish  troops  there.  During  this  engagement  the 
senior  naval  officer  present,  in  appreciation  of  the  fine  work  of  the 
Windom,  signaled  from  his  flagship  :  "Well  done,  Windom." 

The  Manning,  Capt.  F.  M.  Munger,  E.  C.  S.,  commanding,  was  in  many 
engagements  with  shore  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  Captain  Todd, 
U.  S.  N.,  has  officially  bestowed  upon  her  commander  generous  praise 
for  the  efficiency  of  his  command  and  for  effective  and  meritorious 
services.  Bear- Admiral  Howell  and  Commodore  Eemey  have  officially 
commended  the  efficiency  of  the  Service  in  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  services  rendered  by  vessels  with  the  naval  forces,  there 
were  7  others,  carrying  10  guns,  33  officers,  and  163  men,  with  the  Army, 
engaged  in  patrolling  and  guarding  mine  fields  in  various  harbors,  from 
Boston  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  had,  in  active  cooperation  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  throughout  the  war,  20  vessels,  carrying  71  guns,  131  officers, 
and  725  men.  There  were  3  other  vessels — 25  officers  and  210  men — 
ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  Navy,  but,  because  of  unavoidable 
delays  by  contractors  in  finishing  their  work,  the  vessels  could  not  be 
sent  to  the  front. 

Personnel. 

Attention  is  again  invited  to  the  necessity  of  adequate  legislation  for 
the  further  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service. 
The  usefulness  of  this  branch  (in  common  with  that  of  other  similar 
organizations)  depends  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  upon  the  fitness 
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of  those  composing  its  commissioned  ranks.  It  is  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  Department  to  raise  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  to  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence.  While  much  has  been  done  in  this  regard  by 
the  Department,  in  the  formulation  of  proper  orders  and  regulations, 
certain  essential  results  can  not  be  accomplished  without  legislation  by 
Congress,  the  need  of  which  is  seriously  felt.  Something  must  be  done 
immediately,  whereby  the  active  lists  of  commissioned  officers  can  be 
filled  with  men  mentally  and  physically  qualified  to  perform  the  arduous, 
hazardous,  and  exacting  labors  which  the  laws  impose.  Prior  to  the 
year  1895,  the  Service,  due  to  the  absence  of  remedial  legislation,  had 
reached  such  a  state  that  Congress  finally  recognized  its  almost  helpless 
condition,  and  passed  the  act  of  March  2,  1895,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  39  officers  were  placed  upon  a  permanent  waiting-orders  (or 
retired)  list.  In  the  enactment  referred  to.  Congress  recognized  two 
essential  features :  First,  the  absolute  necessity  of  extending  this  relief 
in  the  form  of  a  retired  list;  and,  secondly,  the  justice  and  fairness  of 
the  principle  of  the  relief  extended. 

But  the  act  did  not  go  far  enough.  While  it.  relieved  an  emergency 
and  retired  from  active  service  all  officers  who  were  then  (March  2, 1895) 
disqualified,  it  ended  there.  Some  officers  who  were  left  on  the  active 
list,  after  the  law  had  been  carried  into  effect,  as  physically  sound,  have 
since  become  unfit  for  duty  afloat,  because  of  age  and  disabilities  incident 
thereto,  as  well  as  to  those  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  are  at  this  time  11  officers  who  are,  by  reason  of  age  alone, 
incapacitated  for  active  duty  afloat.  These  are  as  follows :  One  of  72 
years,  one  of  67  years,  three  of  66  years,  one  of  65  years,  three  of  63 
years,  and  two  of  62  years.  The  length  of  service  of  these  officers  ranges 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- seven  years  in  individual  cases,  while  some 
of  them  are  veterans  of  the  Navy  in  the  war  for  the  Union.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  Service  is  seriously  crippled  at  this  time,  and 
relief  is  recommended. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  facts 
that  no  branch  of  the  public  service  in  time  of  peace  requires  as  con- 
tinuous, laborious,  and  hazardous  service  as  this,  while  in  time  of  war 
as  was  practically  demonstrated  in  the  war  with  Spain,  it  stands  upon 
the  same  ground  with  the  Navy  in  everything,  except  in  the  matter  of 
compensation  and  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  Government  upon  the 
commissioned  ranks  of  the  sister  service,  in  connection  with  which 
under  the  law,  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  bore  so  conspicuous  and 
meritorious  a  part. 

There  is  pending  in  Congress  a  satisfactory  bill  (S.  620),  which  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate. 
This  bill  makes  just  and  fair  provision  for  a  "permanent  waiting- 
orders"  (or  retired)  list  for  the  Service,  and  its  passage  is  recommended. 

There  is  also  pending  in  Congress  Senate  bill  3903,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service,  which  has  my  cordial 
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indorsement  and  approval.  This  bill  was  passed  by  tlie  Senate  April"! 
1898,  and  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  now  awaits 
the  action  of  that  body.  Its  most  important  features  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  discipline,  giving  the  force  of  law  to  that  which  can  not 
be  compassed  by  regulations.  The  bill  as  a  whole  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Service,  is  a  meritorious  mfeasure,  and 
it  is  hoped  will  become  a  law  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Pensions. 

In  the  matter  of  pensions  for  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Eevenue  Cutter 
Service,  the  recommendation  on  the  subject  contained  in  my  last  annual 
report  is  repeated,  as  follows  : 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4714,  Eevised  Statutes,  the  ofiBcers 
and  seamen  of  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  who  may  be  wounded  or 
disabled  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  "while  cooperating  with  the 
Navy  by  order  of  the  President,"  may  be  placed  upon  the  Nav^  pension 
list. 

The  ordinary  duties  devolved  upon  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  are 
fraught  with  greater  risk  of  life  and  limb  than  that  incurred  by  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  in  time  of  peace,  while  in  time  of  war 
they  are  at  least  equal,  and  every  argument  that  applies  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  extending  this  bounty  to  those  services  has  equal  force  on 
behalf  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  law,  section  4714,  Eevised  Statutes  (act  of 
April  18,  1814),  be  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  enlisted  men  of  the  Eevenue  Cutter  Service  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  been  or  may  be  wounded  or  disabled  while  in  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed  upon  a  pension 
list  under  the  same  regulations  and  restrictions  as  are  now  provided  by 
law  for  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy." 

Arctic  relief  expedition. 

November  6,  1897,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  revenue  cutter 
.^ear  from  her  usual  annual  cruise  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  news  came  that 
several  whaling  vessels  were  ice-bound  at  or  near  Point  Barrow,  in 
arctic  Alaska.  Their  oflcers  and  crews  numbered  265  men.  Unless 
succor  could  be  given  them  early  in  the  spring  of  1898  they  would  be 
in  danger  of  starvation.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  render  aid.  The 
Bear,  upon  her  arrival  in  port,  was  made  ready  for  the  undertaking. 
An  abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  the  whalemen  was  put  on  board, 
and  preparations  were  also  made  for  the  expedition  which  traveled 
overland. 

The  personnel  of  the  overland  expedition  included  Lieut.  D.  H.  Jarvis, 
R.  C.  S.,  commanding ;  Lieut.  E.  P.  Bertholf,  E.  C.  S.,  and  Surg.  S.  J. Call, 
E.  C.  S.     The  Bear  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Francis  Tuttle. 

Nineteen  days  from  the  inception  of  the  movement  the  expedition 
sailed  from  Seattle.     Unalaska  was  reached  without  special  incident. 
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December  11  the  Bear  sailed  thence  north  through  Bering  Sea  in  quest 
of  a  landing  place  for  the  overland  party.  When  within  90  miles  of  the 
north  shore  of  Norton  Sound  the  ship  was  driven  back  by  ice  and  gales 
to  the  southward  of  Nunivak  Island.  Finally  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and 
his  party  were  landed  on  Cape  Vancouver.  Then  began  a  perilous 
journey  of  1, 500  miles.  These  brave  men  struggled  onward  four  months 
in  the  midst  of  an  arctic  winter  and  an  arctic  night,  over  a  route  never 
even  traveled  before  by  dog  sleds. 

The  expedition  was  highly  successful,  and  resulted  in  the  relief  of 
265  men,  128  of  whom  were  brought  back  to  Seattle.  The  achieve- 
ment will  take  high  rank  because  of  its  success,  and  for  the  exhibition 
of  fortitude  and  courage  by  the  members  of  the  overland  expedition 
and  the  of&cers  and  crew  of  the  Bear. 

While  the  expedition  was  on  its  way  the  Bear  wintered  at  Dutch 
Harbor,  TJnalaska,  being  detained  there  by  ice  and  weather  conditions 
until  June  14,  1898,  when  a  start  was  made  for  the  Arctic.  July  16, 
after  encountering  fogs,  gales  of  wind,  and  ice  packs.  Point  Hope,  in 
the  Arctic  Sea,  was  reached,  and  Lieutenant  Bertholf  joined  the  ship. 
The  Bear  then  proceeded,  beset  by  heavy  ice,  to  Point  Barrow,  which 
was  reached  July  29.  Here  Lieutenant  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Call,  of  the 
overland  party,  were  taken  on  board.  After  provisioning  the  ships 
found  at  Point  Barrow  and  vicinity,  succoring  the  people  who  were 
to  remain,  and  receiving  on  board  all  who  desired  passage,  the  Bear 
sailed  for  Seattle,  where  she  arrived  September  13,  after  an  absence  in 
the  desolate  regions  of  arctic  Alaska  of  nearly  seventeen  months. 

Thejhighest  commendation  is  due  to  Capt.  Francis  Tuttle  for  ability 
displayed  in  bringing  his  part  of  the  relief  expedition  to  a  successful 
termination,  and  to  the  oflicers  and  crew  of  the  Bear  for  their  devotion 
to  duty.  High  praise  and  generous  reward  are  due  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp, 
of  the  American  Missionary  Society  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to 
the  intelligent  native  Artisarlook,  who  left  their  homes  and  families  to 
aid  the  overland  expedition,  providing  reindeer  and  helping  to  drive 
them  to  Point  Barrow. 

NAVIGATION. 

War  with  Spain  and  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  archipelago, 
which  have  changed  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  not  only  with  Cuba,  Puerto  Eico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, but  also  with  the  continents  between  which  and  North  America 
those  islands  are  stepping  stones,  require  the  prompt  adoption  of  an 
affirmative  maritime  policy  by  the  United  States. 

For  reasons  sufficient  in  the  sight  of  civilization,  we  have  expelled  a 
maritime  power  of  no  mean  rank  from  its  colonies.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  assume,  in  part  at  least,  the  obligations  to  those  islands  which 
were  but  imperfectly  discharged  by  that  nation,  and  to  secure  to  them 
and  to  ourselves  the  reasonable  benefits  of  a  relationship  which  Spain 
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pushed  to  the  degree  of  extortion.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  will  long  continue  its  support  of  the  mail  steamship 
lines  which  have  connected  its  lost  possessions  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Whether,  then,  the  military  occupation  of  former  Spanish 
possessions  by  the  United  States  shall  lead  to  their  independence  or  to 
their  control  by  this  country  ultimately,  at  present  it  is  clear  that 
American  vessels  must  be  established  in  part  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  islands  or  we  must  allow  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Germany  to 
fill  entirely  the  place  as  a  carrier  which  Spain  is  about  to  vacate. 

Regular  and  frequent  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which  have  come  within  the 
sphere  of  political  influence  or  the  absolute  control  of  the  United  States, 
will  not,  however,  satisfy  all  the  obligations  which  new  conditions  have 
created.  Our  boundaries  have  been  pushed  thousands  of  miles  nearer 
to  the  markets  of  Asia  and  Australia,  and  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to 
the  markets  of  South  America  and  Africa  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Advantages  for  the  increase  of  our  carrying  trade  thus  afforded  will 
become  ours  if  we  stretch  forth  our  hands  to  accept  them.  The  rela- 
tively undeveloped  navigation  between  the  United  States,  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  Asia,  and  the  partially  developed  navigation  to  South 
America  and  Africa,  will  certainly  be  lost  to  us  if  indifference  to  present 
political  and  commercial  rivalry  is  now  left  undisturbed,  as  was  indiffer- 
ence to  the  mechanical  revolution  wrought  in  navigation  by  iron  and 
steam  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  even  of  the  less  acute  among  our  observ- 
ing citizens  that  while  we  have  laws  to  protect  and  encourage  indus- 
tries in  which,  from  natural  conditions,  we  must  equal  or  excel  our 
competitors,  the  building  and  navigating  of  vessels  for  the  international 
exchange  of  products  have  recei\'ed  but  scant  and  desultory  notice  from 
the  law-making  power  of  lat6  years.  Yet  during  these  years  the  con- 
ditions under  which  shipbuilding  and  oversea  navigation  are  con- 
ducted by  maritime  nations  have  so  changed  that  the  statutes  on  our 
books  have  almost  lost  vitality. 

A  positive  policy  which  shall  create  anew  an  American  seagoing 
merchant  fleet  is  not  intrinsically  more  difficult  to  establish  than  has 
been  the  recent  rehabilitation  of  the  American  Navy,  or  than,  a  third 
of  a  century  ago,  was  the  establishment  of  transcontinental  railroad 
communication.  It  will  undoubtedly  require  at  the  beginning,  and  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  appropriation  of  appreciable  sums  of  money, 
though  very  much  less  than  our  annual  expenditures  in  times  of  peace 
for  naval  construction  and  maintenance ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the 
situation,  these  expenditures,  if  adequate  at  the  outset,  can  be  decreased, 
and,  as  is  usual  with  properly  adjusted  expenditures  for  the  improve 
ment  of  means  of  transit  and  communication,  will  bring  in  an  early  and 
steady  return  on  the  investment. 

The  political  exigencies  which  confront  us  have  been  mentioned. 
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Commercial  exigencies,  on  the  Pacific  at  least,  are  equally  urgent,  for* 
events  in  the  East  have  precipitated  a  rivalry  for  the  control  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  that  ocean,  the  great  possibilities  of  which  we  have 
been  prone  to  reckon  among  our  national  assets  without  the  eiifort  to 
secure  them. 

In  the  preparation  of  legislation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situ- 
ation we  may  study  with  advantage  the  methods  which  are  now  em- 
ployed by  our  competitors,  for  those  methods  have  been  evolved  from 
experiment  and  experience  in  a  branch  of  industrial  activity  to  which, 
of  late  years,  they  have  given  much  thought  and  we  little. 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Prance  have  consistently  pursued  for 
years  the  policy  of  contributing  liberally  from  the  public  funds  to 
establish  steamship  lines  as  a  political  measure,  regarding  such  lines 
as  national  necessities  rather  than  as  commercial  investments.  This 
country  is  now  so  placed  that  the  same  motive  must  at  least  be  fully 
considered  in  deciding  upon  our  course  of  action.  Even  if  the  motive 
were  absent,  the  fact  of  Government  aid  to  the  foreign  lines  of  steam- 
ships with  which  American  vessels  must  compete  can  not  be  ignored. 
The  extent  of  that  assistance  is  too  often  exaggerated  in  this  country, 
but  the  margins  on  which  the  business  of  ocean  transportation  is  con- 
ducted are  usually  so  close  that  even  moderate  support  for  public 
services  may  suffice  to  render  successful  maritime  ventures  which  could 
not  be  undertaken  and  regularly  prosecuted  without  such  support. 

Prance,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  adopted  the  policy  of  aiding  from  the 
public  funds  the  construction  and  navigation  of  substantially  all  their 
vessels  engaged  in  oversea  navigation,  on  the  theory  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  merchant  service  is  essential  as  a  measure  of  national 
defense.  By  the  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000  annually  on  the  train- 
ing of  merchant  seamen  as  naval  reserves,  and  by  refunding  light  dues 
to  British  vessels  furnishing  naval  reserves.  Great  Britain  recognizes 
the  same  principle.  The  events  of  the  summer  have  brought  home  to 
us  the  reliance  which  a  peaceful  country  in  time  of  war  must  place  on 
its  merchant  marine  and  merchant  seamen. 

The  maritime  nations  of  the  world  for  some  years  have  permitted 
their  shipowners,  either  unconditionally  or  under  certain  restrictions, 
to  purchase  vessels  built  in  other  countries.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  has  been  opposed  to 
American  ownership  of  vessels  built  abroad.  The  law,  however,  was 
relaxed  in  order  to  permit  the  establishment  of  the  only  American 
transatlantic  mail  line  in  operation,  and  during  the  year  Congress  in 
its  wisdom,  and  the  Departments  specially  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  made  numerous  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Maritime  nations,  notably  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  require  the 
shipping  entering  their  ports  to  contribute  reasonable  taxes  for  the  light- 
ing of  the  coast,  the  improvement  of  harbors,  and  like  objects  of  expend- 
iture.    Although  three-fourths  of  the  shipping  in  international  trade 
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which  enters  our  ports  are  foreign,  and  though  our  annual  appropriations 
for  lighting  our  coasts  and  improving  our  harbors  amount  to  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  United  States,  with  unique  generosity,  has  for  many 
years  given  entry  to  our  ports  at  relatively  insignificant  charges,  or  no 
charges  whatever,  to  the  vessels  of  foreign  shipowners  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  pay  considerable  taxes  for  the  corresponding  privilege  at  home. 

By  selection  and  combination  from  the  methods  referred  to,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  evolve  a  legislative  project  for  the  development  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  of  domestic  shipbuilding,  adjusted  to  our  special 
needs  and  based  on  the  prevalent  conditions  of  competition  in  the  ocean- 
carrying  trade. 

Themethod  recommended  may  be  specifically  set  forth  in  the  following 
propositions : 

First.  A  remodeling  and  extension  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  relat- 
ing to  the  carrying  of  ocean  mails  in  American  steamships,  so  that  it 
shall  meet  requirements  which  have  arisen  since  the  law  went  into 
operation. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  graded  bounties  upon  the 
mileage  navigated  by  registered  American  vessels  while  engaged  in  the 
foreign  carrying  trade  as  compensation  for  the  training  of  seamen  avail- 
able for  the  national  defense,  the  system  to  have  regard  also  to  the 
construction  of  vessels  which  may  be  promptly  and  economically  con- 
verted into  cruisers,  troopships,  colliers,  and  supply  ships  for  the  use  of 
the  Government.  Special  provision  should  also  be  made  for  vessels 
and  men  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries. 

Third.  Extended  application  of  the  principle  of  the  act  of  May  10, 
1892,  by  virtue  of  which  the  8t.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  were  constructed 
in  this  country  upon  the  registry  of  the  foreign-built  steamships  New 
York  and  Paris,  this  extension  to  continue  for  a  short  term  of  years  and 
to  be  so  guarded  as  to  preserve  the  coasting  trade  to  American-built 
vessels. 

Fourth.  A  moderate  increase  in  the  rates  of  our  tonnage  taxes,  equal- 
izing them  with  the  corresponding  charges  at  present  imposed  at  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  Hamburg. 

Fifth.  The  restriction  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Eico,  and  Hawaii  and  the  coasting  trade  of  those  islands  to  vessels  of 
American  registry. 

These  propositions  are  drawn  from  the  current  practices  of  our  mari- 
time competitors.  They  can  be  put  into  operation  promptly  upon  their 
enactment.  They  will  not  raise  diplomatic  difficulties,  delaying  action 
and  involving  us  in  prolonged  discussion  or  a  war  of  commercial  retali- 
ation. They  will  not  raise  political  questions  upon  which  parties,  as 
now  constituted,  may  divide.  They  are  believed  to  be  entirely  adequate 
to  our  needs.  The  details  of  these  propositions  are  discussed  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  in  which  are  also  to  be  foimd 
statistics  upon  the  subject. 
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The  report  of  that  officer  shows :  On  June  30,  1898,  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States,  including  all  kinds  of  documented  shipping, 
comprised  22,705  vessels,  of  4,749,738  gross  tons.  On  June  30,  1897, 
it  comprised  22,633  vessels,  of  4,769,020  gross  tons.  The  following 
table  shows  the  geographical  distribution,  motive  power  and  material 
of  construction,  and  trade  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  1898,  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1897,  and  also  the  construction 
for  the  two  years  : 

Vessels  of  the  United  States. 


1897. 

1898. 

GEOGEAPfilCAL  DISTRIBUTION". 

Member. 

-      16, 692 
1,581 
3,230 
1,230 

Gfross  tons. 
2, 647, 796 

439,012 
1, 4ln, 103 

272, 109 

NtLmber. 
16, 442 
1,754 
3,256 
1,263 

Gross  tons. 
2,553,739 

496,767 
1,437,500 

261, 732 

Total 

22,633 

4,769,020 

22,705 

4,749,738 

POWER  AND  MATERIAL. 

SaU:* 
Wood 

15,940 
94 

2,276,938 
133, 524 

15,896 
97 

2, 237, 153 
140  662 

Total 

16,034 

2, 410,  462 

15, 993 

2,377,815 

Steam: 
Wood 

5,670 
929 

1, 284, 869 
1,073,699 

5,775 
937 

1,288,785 
1,083,138 

Total 

6,  .699 

2, 358, 558 

6,712 

2,371,923 

650 
1,480 

73,786 
432, 523 

660 
1,667 

74,  640 
467,348 

Total 

2,130 

506,309 

2,327 

541  988 

TEADE. 

Registered : 
Steam,  iron,  and  steel 

103 
144 
983 

222, 186 
36,337 
547,  111 

119 
1S3 
824 

245  059 

Steam,  wood 

49,006 
443, 645 

Total 

1,230 

%05,584 

1,136 

737, 709 

BnroUed  and  licensed : 
Steam,  iron,  and  steel 

826 
5,526 
15, 061 

861, 562 
1,248,521 
1,863,353 

915 

5,485 

15, 169 

978,741 
1, 099, 118 
1, 934, 170 

Total 

21,408 

3,963,436 

21,669 

4,012,029 

CONSTEUOTION  DUEING  THE  YEAR. 
Geographical  distribution. 

609 
64 

120 
98 

96,009 

7,495 

116,937 

11,792 

514 

228 

87 

123 

63,090 
49,789 
64,084 
13,495 

Pacific  coast . 

Total 

891 

232, 233 

962 

357 
2 

343 
51 
20 

169 
10 

180,458 

Power  and  materiai. 
Sail: 

Wood 

327 
11 

244 
44 
70 

182 
13 

29,678 
34, 631 

27,917 
78,236 
10,216 

40,027 
11,528 

27,692 
6,724 

Steel 

48,501 

■^ood  . 

Steel ^ 

7,041 

891 

232, 233 

952 

180,458 

tincluc 

ling  barges 
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The  slight  apparent  decline  of  about  20,000  tons  in  onr  total  tonnage 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  upward  of  60,000  tons  were  transferred 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year  from  the  merchant  list  to  the  War 
and  Navy  by  purchase.  In  the  main,  these  are  still  essentially  mer- 
chant vessels,  though  temporarily  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 
During  the  fiscal  year  we  thus  passed  through  two  months  of  a  maritime 
war  without  any  real  decrease  in  our  merchant ,  shipping.  This  is  the 
more  significant,  as  British  shipping  during  the  six  months  of  1897  cov- 
ered in  our  fiscal  year  showed  a  decline.  The  construction  of  vessels 
during  the  year  was  much  less  than  during  the  preceding  year ;  but 
such  was  the  fact  also  in  Great  Britain  and  maritime  countries  gener- 
ally. Our  shipbuilding  during  the  closing  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
showed  a  marked  gain  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year,  and  the  present  fiscal  year  promises  to  be  of  exceptional  activity 
in  our  shipyards. 

The  receipts  from  tonnage  taxes  for  the  year  were  $846,771,  compared 
with  $731,770  for  the  previous  year  and  $544,226  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1896.  The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  offers  suggestions  on 
the  operation  of  the  laws  concerning  tonnage  taxes  which  are  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
American  seamen  now  holds  a  place  in  Congress  favorable  to  early 
action. 

STEAMBOAT-INSPEOTION   SEEVICE. 


The  Supervising  Inspector-General  reports,  for  the  fiscal  year,  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Service  at  its  close  consisted  of  177  officers,  clerks, 
and  messengers. 

The  expenses  were :  For  salaries,  $288,979.64;  contingent  expenses, 
$46,340.19 ;  decrease  in  expenditures  from  1897,  $6,222.98. 

Total  number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection  issued  to  steam  ves- 
sels, foreign  and  domestic,  8,448;  number  of  certificates  issued  to  for- 
eign passenger  steam  vessels,  316 ;  to  domestic  steam  and  other  motor 
vessels,  8,132;  gross  tonnage  of  foreign  steam  vessels,  1,115,446  j  net 
tonnage  of  domestic  vessels  inspected,  1,958,437  ;  total  number  of  ojfi- 
cers  holding  license,  estimated  to  be  41,000. 

Classification  of  inspections,  tonnage,  and  officers  licensed,  according  to  the  several  divisions  of 
navigation,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1898. 


Inspections  of   Tonnage.    ,9^'^^'^, 
steamers.  "s^*     liGensed 


Pacific  coast 

Atlantic  coast 

Western  rivers..., 
Nortliem  lakes- 
Gulf  coast 


766 
S,7« 
1,055 
2,259 

624 


222,522 
1,741,548 
133,446 
824, 636 
151,732 


2,350 
9,807 
3,405 
4,497 
1,743 


Total . 


8,448 


3,073,883 


21,802 


Increase  in  number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection  issued  to  domestic  vessels 
over  previous  fiscal  year 110 

Increase  in  number  of  annual  certificates  of  inspection  issued  to  foreign  steamers 
over  previous  fiscal  year ...     11 
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It  is  estimated  that  650,000,000  passengers  were  carried  on  steam 
vessels  during  the  year. 

Total  number  of  accidents  resulting  in  loss  of  life  during  the  year 31 

Total  number  of  lives  lost  by  accidents  from  various  causes  during  the  year 283 

Increase  in  number  of  lives  lost  over  previous  year 100 

Of  the  number  of  lives  lost  as  above  reported,  84  were  passengers  and 
199  belonged  to  the  crews  of  the  vessels. 

Inspections  of  foreign  steam  vessels :  British,  183 ;  German,  61 ;  Dutch, 
16 ;  Norwegian,  14 ;  French,  12 ;  Belgian,  12 ;  Portuguese,  5 ;  Danish,  4 ; 
Spanish,  3 ;  Hawaiian,  2 ;  Japanese,  2 ;  Italian,  1 ;  Argentine  Eepublic, 
1 ;  total,  316,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  1,115,455.45. 

Total  number  of  new  life-preservers  examined 60,  848 

Found  deficient  andrejected ■?? 

Number  passed 60,  811 

Total  number  of  examinations  of  applicants  for  masters'  and  pilots'  licenses 1,  627 

Number  rejected 72 

Number  passed 1,  555 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  22, 1894,  6,135  iron  and 
steel  marine  boiler  plates  were  tested  at  the  mills,  of  which  558  were 
rejected  for  various  defects.  There  were  also  2,344  steel-  bars  tested  for 
brace  bolts. 

The  Supervising  Inspector-General  renews  his  recommendations  in  be- 
half of  legislation  to  secure  a  nonpartisan  service  and  permanent  tenure 
of  office,  except  for  incompetency,  misconduct,  or  permanent  physical 
or  mental  disability. 

COAST  AND   GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

The  progress  made  in  this  branch  of  the  Service  will  be  fully  detailed 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  which  is  required  by  law  to 
be  transmitted  to  Congress  in  December. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  hydrographic  work  during  the  year,  especial 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  localities  where  the  interests  of  com- 
merce are  most  important.  It  has  been  found  most  advantageous  to 
concentrate  as  large  a  force  as  possible  in  such  localities  and  to  keep 
the  parties  in  the  field  during  the  whole  of  the  season  available  for 
work.  By  this  plan  the  necessary  surveys  are  rapidly  completed  with 
greater  economy  of  expenditure  than  could  be  attained  by  employing 
a  number  of  small  parties  season  after  season  in  widely  separated 
portions  of.  the  coast,  and  the  results  can  also  be  more  promptly  given 
to  the  public.  With  this  idea,  the  form  of  the  appropriation  for  field 
work  was  modified  by  the  substitution  of  a  few  comprehensive  items 
for  many  small  ones,  thus  permitting  the  exercise  of  some  discretion  in 
the  assignment  of  parties. 

Among  the  important  operations  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  The  resurvey  of  Buzzards  Bay,  Massachusetts,  has  been  com- 
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pleted;  the  resurvey  of  Chesapeake  Bay  has  occupied  a  number  of 
parties  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  it  is  making  satisfactory 
progress ;  the  survey  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Louisiana,  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  resurvey  of  San  Francisco  Bay  is  nearing  completion,  the 
more  important  portions  having  already  been  covered  by  the  hydro- 
graphic  and  topographic  work. 

The  recent  rapid  development  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  gold  discoveries  in  the  Klondike  region,  and 
the  consequent  large  influx  of  population  and  increase  in  the  carrying 
trade,  -were  regarded  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  special  surveys 
along  the  coast,  and  to  that  end  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was 
made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session.  At  the  opening  of  navigation 
in  the  spring  three  parties  were  fitted  out  and  sent  to  Alaska.  One 
of  these  parties  was  directed  to  make  an  exploration  and  survey  of 
the  delta  of  the  Yukon  Eiver,  the  chief  waterway  to  the  interior,  with 
a  view  to  the  discovery  of  a  better  and  deeper  channel  into  the  river 
than  that  now  used.  At  present,  not  more  than  five  feet  of  water  can 
be  carried  through  what  is  known  as  the  Aphoon  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  only  channel  used  by  vessels,  while  a  much  greater  depth  of  water 
is  found  after  getting  into  the  river.  The  second  party  was  directed 
to  survey  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Copper  Eiver,  and  the  third 
to  make  a  topographical  reconnaissance  of  the  country  adjacent  to 
Chilkat  and  Ohilcoot  passes,  this  work  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  the  British  Posses- 
sions. Hydrographic  surveys  along  the  Alaska  coast  have  made  excel- 
lent progress,  and  charts  of  the  localities  most  frequented  by  vessels 
are  being  perfected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  new  steamer  for  use  in 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  this  important  work. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  aU  naval  officers 
assigned 'to  duty  on  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  were  detached. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  civilian  officers  of  the  Survey  were 
experienced  in  hydrography,  it  was  possible  to  supply  the  places  of 
most  of  the  naval  assistants  without  any  material  interruption  of  the 
work.  Two  of  the  vessels  of  the  Survey,  the  Blalce  and  the  Bache,  were 
temporarily  assigned  to  duty  under  the  Navy  Department,  and  were 
engaged  for  some  time  in  special  surveys  at  Key  West  and  Tortugas, 
and  were  occasionally  employed  as  transports  and  dispatch  boats. 
Upon  their  return  north,  the  naval  officers  on  board  were  detached. 
The  steamers  Patterson  and  Gedney,  at  San  Francisco,  were  transferred 
to  the  Navy  Department  by  order  of  the  President,  but,  no  occasion  for 
their  use  by  that  Department  arising,  they  were  shortly  afterwards 
retransferred  to  the  Treasury  Department.  During  the  war  the  general 
issue  of  the  charts  and  publications  of  the  Survey  was  suspended,  both 
as  a  precautionary  measure  and  because  the  pressing  demand  for  charts 
for  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  naval  vessels  was  such  as  for  a  time  to 
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greatly  tax  the  resources  of  the  office.  An  allotment  was  made  from 
the  appropriation  for  national  defense  to  provide  a  small  additiouai 
force  for  this  work,  and  this  was  afterwards  supplemented  by  a  special 
deficiency  appropriation. 

The  party  sent  out  toward  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  to  survey 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska,  returned  in  November,  1897,  having  com- 
pleted the  topographical  survey  of  St.  Paul,  St.  George,  Otter,  and 
Walrus  islands,  together  with  detailed  surveys  of  the  seal  rookeries  on 
the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George.  The  results  of  this  work  have 
been  published  and  copies  furnished  to  the  Departments  interested. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the  Survey,  both  from  a 
practical  and  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  the  geodetic  connection  of 
the  surveys  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  with  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  practical  completion  of  the  transconti- 
nental belt  of  triangulation  along  the  thirty-ninth  parallel.  This  trian- 
gulation  furnishes  an  accurate  basis  for  future  topographical,  geolog- 
ical, or  other  State  or  general  surveys,  and  will  give  the  length  of  an 
arc  of  the  parallel  extending  over  48  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  determination  of  the  heights  of  some  of  the  primary  triangula- 
tion stations  in  California  and  K^evada  by  observations  of  double  zenith 
distances  and  lines  of  spirit  leveling  and  their  reference  to  the  sea  level 
have  been  completed  during  the  year.  The  determination  of  the  geo- 
graphic positions  of  important  points  throughout  the  country  by  lati- 
tude observations  and  telegraphic  exchanges  of  time  signals  for  longi- 
tude has  made  good  progress. 

Reconnaissance  is  now  being  made  for  the  extension  of  the  primary 
triangulation  along  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  in  Texas.  This  triangulation,  when  joined  with  similar  work  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  governments,  will  form  a 
meridian  arc  of  far  greater  extent  than  any  heretofore  measured,  extend- 
ing through  50  degrees  of  latitude.  The  measurement  of  such  an  arc  with 
instruments  and  methods  of  a  refinement  unknown  ia  earlier  geodetic 
work  will  furnish  valuable  data  for  more  accurately  determining  the 
size  and  figure  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  will  serve  as  an  accu- 
rate framework  for  future  local  or  governmental  surveys.  The  trans- 
continental line  of  precise  levels  has  been  extended  from  Ellis,  Xans., 
to  Hugo,  Colo.,  and  from  Hugo  toward  Colorado  Springs.  Observa- 
tions of  magnetic  declination,  dip,  and  intensity  at  various  points 
throughout  the  country  have  been  continu«d. 

The  Survey  is  often  called  upon  to  decide  in  questions  relating  to 
boundary  lines,  in  which  it  is  essential  that  the  magnetic  declination  at 
some  former  period  should  be  accurately  known,  and  many  requests  for 
information  on  this  subject  are  received.  In  connection  with  this  work 
meridian  lines  for  the  use  of  local  surveyors  have  been  established  and 
permanently  marked  at  county  seats  in  many  of  the  States,  and  magnetic 
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ranges  for  the  correction  of  ships'  compasses  have  been  determined  at 
several  of  the  important  seaports. 

Observations  of  tides  with  automatic  gauges  have  been  continued  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  Kew  York  Harbor ;  Eeedy  Island,  Delaware ;  Washing- 
ton, D.  0, ;  Morehead  City,  N.  C. ;  Pernandina,  Pla. ;  San  Francisco,  Oal., 
and  Bremerton,  Wash,  (at  the  latter  place  through  the  courteous  coop- 
eration of  the  Navy  Department),  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  the  tide 
tables  published  annually,  and  automatic  tidal  indicators  have  been 
maintained  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  Harbor,  and  at  Eeedy  Island, 
Delaware  River.  Another  will  soon  be  erected  at  San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  collection  of  data  for  the  Coast  Pilot  of  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  has  been  continued  and  new  volumes  are  issued  when  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  surveys  and  examinations  needed  in  the 
settlement  of  disputed  points  in  the  boundary  line  between  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  two  officers  were  detailed  in  the  autumn  of  1897, 
one  reporting  to  the  governor  of  Maryland  and  the  other  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  duty,  toward  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  officers  detailed  reported  to  the  Superintendent  for 
employment  in  the  regular  work  of  the  Survey. 

Cooperation  with  the  international  geodetic  association  has  been 
maintained,  and  the  usual  annual  contribution  has  been  paid  through 
the  ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin.  At  the  request  of  the 
association,  examinations  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to  the  selection 
of  suitable  stations  for  observing  the  variation  of  latitude.  An  officer 
of  the  Survey  was  sent  as  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
the  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Stuttgart  in  October,  1898. 
The  association  has  been  furnished,  in  compliance  with  its  request, 
with  statistics  of  the  measurement  of  primary  base  lines  and  the  deter- 
mination of  astronomical  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the  years  from  1895  to  1898. 

The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  Puerto  Eico  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  will  render  necessary  the  extension  of  surveying  operations  to 
include  the  new  territory,  and  information  is  being  gathered  with  a 
view  to  the  commencement  of  such  surveys  as  soon  as  means  are  avail- 
able. 

The  permanent  force  of  the  Survey  remains  essentially  the  same, 
although  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  make  a  readjustment  in  the 
salaries  of  some  of  the  office  employees,  and  to  increase  the  number 
employed  in  the  entering  grade  of  the  field  force,  so  as  to  provide  a  class 
of  qualified  young  men  from  which  the  more  responsible  positions  in 
the  force  of  field  officers  may  be  recruited  when  necessary.  Vacancies 
occurring  in  the  permanent  force  have  been  filled  by  requisition  on  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  employees  thus  obtained  have  proved 
generally  efficient  and  satisfactory. 

The  work  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  closely  corelated  with 
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that  of  the  other  Departments,  and  its  charts  and  publications  are  used 
by  the  vessels  of  the  Navy,  the  Light- House  Board,  and  the  Pish  Com- 
mission. Copies  of  surveys  and  data  are  furnished  to  the  United  States 
engineers,  who  in  return  supply  information  relating  to  river  and  har- 
bor improvements  for  use  in  the  correction  of  charts.  Special  surveys 
of  the  entrance  to  Brunswigk  Harbor,  Georgia,  and  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
have  been  made  during  the  present  fiscal  year  by  an  officer  of  the  Sur- 
vey at  the  request  of  the  "War  Department.  Surveys  at  Key  West  and 
Tortugas  have  been  made  for  the  Navy  Department,  and  speed  trial 
courses  for  naval  vessels  laid  out  in  several  localities. 

The  work  of  the  computing  division,  the  tidal  division,  and  the 
drawing  and  engraving  division  has  been  satisfactorily  advanced,  and 
has  kept  pace  with  the  work  in  the  field  and  with  the  demands  for  infor- 
mation from  other  Departments  and  from  private  individuals.  The  work 
of  the  hydrographic  division,  the  disbursing  office,  and  the  Office  of 
Standard  "Weights  and  Measures,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  has  been  efficiently  conducted.  The  clerical  work  of 
the  office  has  been  performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  publication  of  monthly  notices  to  mariners,  containing  important 
information  relating  to  charts,  sailing  directions,  and  reported  dangers 
to  navigation  along  the  coasts,  has  been  continued,  and  upward  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  copies  have  been  distributed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  charts  was  $13, 645,  as  against  $9, 731  for  the 
previous  year.  This  great  increase  in  the  issue  of  charts  was  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  mining  excitement  in  Alaska,  which  created  an  unusu- 
ally large  demand  for  charts  and  maps  of  that  Territory,  and  after- 
wards to  the  preparations  for  the  war  with  Spain  and  its  subsequent 
prosecution,  which  caused  an  immediate  need  for  large  numbers  of  charts 
for  the  use  of  the  military  authorities,  the  demand  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment being  especially  urgent.  "With  a  small  additional  emergency  force, 
the  office  was  able  to  supply  without  delay  the  charts  needed  for  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Navy. 

Several  new  maps  and  charts  of  special  localities  in  Alaska  have 
been  published  to  meet  the  popular  demand.  Besides  a  large  amount 
of  work  in  progress  and  a  number  of  new  editions  of  charts,  12  new 
copperplate  charts  have  been  completed  during  the  year  and  26  new 
charts  have  been  published  by  photolithography.  'Of  the  latter,  52,476 
copies  have  been  printed  ;  78,995  copies  of  charts  have  been  printed  in 
the  office  from  copperplates  ;  55  electrotype  plates  of  charts  have  been 
completed,  and  a  large  number  of  photographic  reductions  and  copies 
of  charts  made  in  the  photographic  department.  For  six  weeks  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  plate-printing  office  was  kept  in 
operation  day  and  night  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

In  the  instrument  "division  the  inventories  of  property  have  been 
kept  up,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  the  construction  of  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  the  repairs  of  those  already  in  use,  the  packing 
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of  instruments  for  transportation,  the  purchase  of  new  instruments,  and 
miscellaneous  work  of  various  kinds. 

Office  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures. 

In  the  Office  of  Standard  "Weights  and  Measures  important  service 
has  been  rendered  to  the  Customs  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  the  matter  of  examining,  testing,  and  standardizing  the  instruments 
and  apparatus  used  for  the  polariscope  analysis  of  imported  sugars  for 
the  imposition  of  duties.  Work  on  the  standards  for  electrical  measure 
has  made  satisfactory  progress,  an  appropriation  having  been  obtained 
from  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus. Much  of  the  time  of  this  office  has  been  devoted  to  the  com- 
parison of  weights  and  measures  for  manufacturers,  surveyors,  engineers, 
and  others  who  require  great  precision  in  their  work.  Bequests  for 
such  service  become  more  frequent  as  the  functions  of  this  office  and  its 
facilities  for  accurate  work  become  more  widely  known. 

LIGHT-HOUSE   ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  usual  routine  of  this  branch  of  the  public  service  was  naturally 
much  disturbed  by  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
aids  to  navigation  along  our  extended  seacoast,  under  the  unusual  and 
changing  conditions  incident  to  a  state  of  hostilities  with  a  foreign 
power,  called  for  extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  employees  charged  with  this  duty. 

In  anticipation  of  a  state  of  war,  the  Light-House  Board  prepared  a 
detailed  memorandum,  outlining  the  special  work  and  dispositions  that 
would  be  necessary  to  put  the  Service, in  shape  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions and  to  enable  it  to  cooperate  with  those  branches  of  the  military 
and  naval  services  charged  with  coast  defense  and  to  act  as  an  auxiliary 
to  those  services  as  far  as  possible.  This  memorandum  met  with  my 
approval,  and  copies  were  sent  to  all  officers  in  charge  of  coast  districts 
and  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  'Navy.  In  general  terms,  the 
program  outlined  contemplated  putting  all  important  seacoast  light 
stations  and  those  near  the  entrances  to  important  bays  and  harbors  in 
telephonic  or  telegraphic  communication  with  the  local  offices  and  with 
the  existing  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  of  the  War  Department, 
Life-Saving  Service,  Navy  Department,  Weather  Bureau,  and  with  the 
commercial  lines.  Signal  flags  were  to  be  supplied  to  the  keepers  of 
coast  stations  and  special  arrangements  were  made  for  the  delivery  and 
transmission  of  messages.  All  vessels  were  to  be  put  in  repaid,  and 
arrangements  were  to  be  made  to  promptly  extinguish  lights  and 
remove  buoys.  Arming  of  the  tenders  was  to  be  provided  for  if  found 
necessary,  and  all  officers  and  employees  were  directed  to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  the  local  military  and  naval  authorities.  Assist- 
ance was  especially  /directed  in  establishing  and  protecting  the  sub- 
Ab.  98 8 
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marine  mine  defenses  of  tlie  harbors  and  in  adapting  the  system  of 
lights  to  the  conditions  which  were  imposed  by  the  mines.  By  letter  of 
March  25,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  advised  that  six  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Light-House  Service  were  available  for  naval  service, 
and  four  of  these  were  subsequently  detailed  for  this  duty.  They  were 
specially  fitted  out  with  rapid-fire  guns  and  torpedoes,  etc.,  and  some 
of  these  vessels  rendered  conspicuous  service  during  the  war. 

April  6,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Light-House  Board,  a 
request  was  made  that  $75,000  of  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for 
national  defense  be  allotted  to  the  Light-House  Board  for  establishing 
communication  with  light  stations,  as  outlined  in  the  memorandum 
already  referred  to,  and  for  general  purposes  connected  with  the  public 
defense.  This  recommendation  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  of  the  President. 

An  allotment  of  $38,500  from  the  same  appropriation  was  also  made 
to  enable  the  Light-House  Board  to  charter  vessels  to  distribute  sup- 
plies to  light  stations  in  place  of  those  assigned  to  naval  service,  and 
for  other  expenses  incident  to  this  purpose. 

Under  the  allotment  for  communications,  etc.,  92  miles  of  land  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  were  built,  43  miles  of  submarine  cable  were 
laid,  connections  were  made  with  78  light  stations  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts,  and  most  of  these  stations  were  fitted  out  with  signal 
flags,  masts,  code  books,  and  marine  glasses,  to  enable  them  to  exchange 
signals  with  vessels  and  to  communicate  readily  with  local  headquarters. 
In  several  of  the  important  harbors  assistance  was  rendered  by  the 
tenders  of  the  Light-House  Service  in  planting  the  submarine  mines. 
One  tender  that  remained  on  light-house  duty  was  provided  with  small 
arms  for  the  crew. 

By  using  two  of  the  self-propelling  steam  light-ships  as  tenders  and 
sending  supplies  by  commercial  lines  of  transportation  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  Service  was  maintained  without  chartering  additional  vessels. 

The  personnel  of  the  Service  experienced  many  changes  previous  to 
and  during  hostilities.  In  March  three  members  of  the  Board  were 
relieved  and  assigned  to  command  of  squadrons  or  vessels  of  war. 
These  were  Commodore  (now  Admiral)  Schley,  the  chairman,  who  took 
command  of  the  "Flying  Squadron ; "  Captain  Evans,  assigned  to  com- 
mand of  the  Iowa,  and  Commander  Wilde,  who  took  command  of  the 
Katahdin.  Colonel  Gillespie  was  appointed  Brigadier- General  of  Vol- 
unteers, but  was  not  relieved  as  member  of  the  Board.  The  name  of  the 
Engineer  Secretary  was  transmitted  to  the  War  Department  as  availa- 
ble for  immediate  duty  in  the  field,  but  he  was  not  called  upon  for  mili- 
tary duty  during  the  war.  A  number  of  district  inspectors  were  also 
assigned  to  duty  at  sea,  and  temporary  arrangements  were  made  by 
assigning  retired  officers  of  the  Navy  or  the  district  engineers  to  inspec- 
tion duty. 

At  most  of  the  important  seaports  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
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coasts  the  harbor  lights  were  extinguished  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
proper  notices  to  mariners  issued  upon  receipt  of  advice  from  the  "War 
Department  that  the  ports  had  been  closed  to  night  navigation  on 
account  of  the  submarine  mine  defenses. 

Notice  to  mariners  was  also  issued  that  all  the  light  vessels  stationed 
at  considerable  distance  from  shore  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  might  be 
removed  from  their  stations  without  further  notice,  and  the  Light- 
House  Board  took  necessary  action  to  provide  steel  structures  which 
might  be  placed  as  day  marks  or  unlighted  beacons  on  the  more  dan- 
gerous outlying  shoals  in  the  event  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
the  light  vessels.     This  necessity  did  not,  however,  arise. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  conditions,  all  aids  to  navigation  were 
maintained  in  a  generally  efficient  condition,  the  usual  work  of  supply- 
ing and  repairing  stations  and  light  vessels  was  carried  on,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  construction  work  under  special  appropriations  was 
accomplished.  During  the  year  a  total  of  97  new  lights,  13  new  fog 
signals,  3  new  light  vessels,  191  new  buoys,  and  11  new  day  marks  were 
established.  Two  new  tenders  were  completed  and  put  in  commission, 
a  large  number  of  light  and  fog-signal  stations,  depots,  and  day  marks 
were  extensively  renovated,  and  several  tenders  and  light  vessels  were 
practically  rebuilt. 

Under  the  special  appropriation  for  oil  houses,  16  of  these  structures 
were  completed  during  the  year. 

The  work  of  a  general  and  systematic  revision  of  characteristics  of 
aids  to  navigation  and  improvements  in  lighting  and  fog-signal  appara- 
tus, which  was  inaugurated  last  year,  was  much  interfered  with  by  the 
war  with  Spain,  but  considerable  progress  was  made,  and  with  data  now 
available  the  work  of  improvement  can  be  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  the 
appropriations  may  permit.  One  improvement  of  note  that  has  been 
accomplished  is  the  substitution  of  a  powerful  electric  flashing  light 
for  the  two  old-fashioned  fixed  lights  at  the  Highlands  of  Navesink, 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor. 

The  increasing  demands  of  commerce  require  a  continued  increase  in 
the  estimates  under  all  the  general  appropriations,  as  well  as  in  the  esti- 
mates for  additional  lights  and  fog-signal  stations,  light  vessels,  and 
tenders,  which  must  be  provided  for  by  special  appropriations. 

The  policy  of  providing  sufficient  funds  under  the  general  appropria- 
tions to  enable  the  Light- House  Board  to  make  extensive  renovations 
of  existing  stations,  rather  than  to  leave  the  more  important,  and  there- 
fore the  most  needed,  work  of  this  character  to  be  done  under  specific 
appropriations,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Service. 
Considerable  embarrassment  has  resulted  from  insufficiency  of  the 
appropriation  for  salaries  of  keepers,  and  a  deficiency  appropriation 
under  this  head  became  necessary  to  provide  for  these  salaries  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  estimates  submitted  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the 
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Light-House  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  1900  have  been  carefully 
prepared  and  are  conservative  in  amounts.  Their  careful  consideration 
by  Congress  is  asked. 

The  recommendation  of  last  year,  that  provision  be  made  for  increased 
clerical  force  in  the  office  of  the  Light-House  Board  and  for  more  suita- 
ble office  accommodations  in  a  separate  building,  is  renewed. 

The  Board  has  taken  the  initiatory  steps  to  obtain  and  compile 
detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  light-house  service  in  the 
recently  acquired  foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
of  preparing  estimates  and  formulating  recommendations  for  the 
administration  of  this  portion  of  the  Service  at  the  proper  time.  This 
matter  will  be  made  the  subject  of  special  recommendations  at  a  later 
day. 

LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

The  Life-Saving  Establishment,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  em- 
braced 264  stations,  of  which  number  192  were  situated  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  56  on  the  American  coasts 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  1  at  the  Tails  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  15  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  were  within  the  scope  of  the  Service  402  disasters  to  docu- 
mented vessels,  having  on  board  3,113  persons,  of  whom  only  12  were 
lost.  The  estimated  value  of  the  vessels  was  $5,861,320,  and  that  of 
the  cargoes  $1,307,070,  making  the  aggregate  value  of  property 
imperiled  $7,168,390.  Of  this  amount,  $6,410,530  was  saved  and 
$757,860  lost.     The  number  of  vessels  totally  lost  was  59. 

The  number  of  disasters  to  undocumented  craft,  comprising  sailboats, 
rowboats,  scows,  etc.,  was  365,  involving  874  persons,  10  of  whom  per- 
ished. The  value  of  property  involved  is  estimated  at  $199,705,  of 
which  amount  $177,825  was  saved  and  $21,880  lost. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  aggregate  number  of  disasters  and 
their  results : 

Total  number  of  disasters 767 

Total  value  of  property  involved ; |7  sgg  095 

Total  value  of  property  saved <%q  5gg'  355 

Total  value  of  property  lost $779'  740 

Total  number  of  persons  involved 3'  ggy 

Total  number  of  persons  Iggt '    22 

Total  number  of  persons  succored  at  stations gg3 

Total  number  of  days' succor  afforded 1  323 

Number  of  vessels  totally  lost ''  59 

The  total  number  of  disasters  during  the  year  was  much  larger 
than  appears  in  the  records  of  any  former  year.     It  is  noted  however 
that  the  loss  of  life  was  only  22,  as  against  53  during  the  year  1897 
when  the  total  number  of  disasters  was  not  nearly  so  great,  and  is 
considerably  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  disasters  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Besides  the  number  of  persons  saved  from  vessels  of  all  kinds,  56 
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others,  who  had  fallen  from  wharves,  piers,  etc.,  were  rescued  under 
circumstances  of  such  peril  as  must  have  proved  fatal  in  many  cases 
but  for  the  prompt  and  skillful  aid  of  the  surfmen. 

The  life-saving  crews  saved  and  assisted  to  save  during  the  year  471 
vessels,  valued  with  their  cargoes  at  $2,868,655.  Of  these  vessels,  they 
saved  without  outside  assistance  349,  valued  with  their  cargoes  at 
$861,700,  with  a  loss  or  damage  of  only  $8,380.  In  the  remaining  122 
instances  they  united  with  other  agencies — wrecking  vessels,  tugs,  rev- 
enue cutters,  etc. — in  saving  property  valued  at  $1,980,490,  out  of  an 
amount  imperiled  estimated  at  $2,006,955. 

Assistance  of  minor  importance  was  rendered  to  430  other  vessels  in 
distress.  The  crews  also  warned  from  danger  226  vessels,  215  by  night 
signals  and  11  by  day  signals.  The  loss  of  life  and  property  thus  averted 
can  not  be  estimated,  but  that  many  disasters  were  prevented  is  evident 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  warnings  were  given. 

The  net  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Service  for  the  fiscal 
year  was  $1,497,676.35.  The  sum  of  $70,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  stations  as  coast  signal  stations  during  June  and 
July,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain,  of  which  $56,952  was  expended. 
This  expenditure  is  included  in  the  sum  above  stated  as  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Service. 

Six  new  stations,  located,  respectively,  at  Damariscove  Island,  Maine ; 
Salisbury  Beach,  Massachusetts;  Old  Harbor,  near  Chatham  Beach, 
Massachusetts ;  Isle  of  Wight,  north  of  Ocean  City,  Maryland ;  Lake 
View  Beach,  near  Port  Huron,  Michigan  ;  and  Petersons  Point,  Gray's 
Harbor,  Washington,  were  completed  during  the  year.  All,  with  the 
exception  of  the  station  at  Petersons  Point,  have  been  equipped  and 
placed  in  commission.  There  has  been  some  unavoidable  delay  in 
equipping  the  latter  station,  but  it  will  soon  be  ready  for  service. 

Contracts  were  also  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  two  other 
stations,  one  at  Great  Boars  Head  in  the  town  of  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  one  at  Sandy  Point,  on  the  north  end  of  Block  Island,  Ehode 
Island.     These  are  now  approaching  completion. 

The  stations  at  Mantoloking,  Island  Beach,  Ship  Bottom,  Little  Egg, 
Brigantine,  Pecks  Beach,  Corson  Inlet,  and  Holly  Beach,  New  Jersey, 
having  become  unserviceable  by  reason  of  age,  and  not  being  adapted 
to  the  present  demands  of  the  Service,  are  being  replaced  by  new  and 
appropriate  buildings.  A  new  station  is  also  under  construction  on 
Hog  Island  (Broadwater),  coast  of  Virginia,  in  place  of  the  old  one,  no 
longer  suitable. 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  stations  in 
the  First  district,  coasts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,^and  in  the  Ninth 
district,  coasts  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

The  telephone  lines  of  the  Service  have  been  considerably  extended, 
and  much  improved.  The  old  line  along  a  large  portion  of  the  New, 
Jersey  coast,  which,  from  its  trying  location  and  contiguity  to  other 
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lines,  including  electric-light  and  trolley  wires,  was  particularly  liable 
to  derangement,  has  been  superseded  by  a  new  metallic  circuit,  which  is 
working  admirably,  and  other  improvements  and  safeguards  have  been 
provided  elsewhere  as  far  as  possible.  Copper  wire  is  being  substi- 
tuted for  galvanized-iron  wire  on  the  coasts  of  Cape  Cod,  Long  Island, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  facilities  heretofore  afforded  by  the  telephone  system  to  maritime 
exchanges  and  other  commercial  interests  have  been  enlarged  and  per- 
fected as  conditions  have  permitted.  Information  of  all  disasters  of 
consequence,  occurring  within  the  scope  of  the  Service,  is  now  promptly 
transmitted  to  the  general  telegraph  system  of  the  country,  by  which 
means  it  speedily  reaches  all  important  commercial  centers.  The  lines 
now  extend  along  the  coasts  a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  and  nearly  all 
the  stations  in  the  Service  are  thus  brought  within  ready  communication 
with  each  other,  with  the  district  offices,  and  with  headquarters  at 
Washington. 

The  possibility  of  hostile  demonstrations  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
seaboard,  after  the  declaration  of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  directed  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  necessity  of  a  line 
of  coast  signal  stations.  It  was  necessary  that  these  should  be  sufficiently 
numerous  and  near  the  coast  to  immediately  discover  the  presence  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  and  to  receive  and  impart  information  from  or  to 
American  vessels  in  the  offing,  as  well  as  to  communicate  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington  without  delay.  The  immediate  availability  of 
the  life-saving  stations  was  suggested.  The  result  was  that  of  the  233 
coast  signal  stations  established,  139  were  life-saving  stations,  a  special 
act  of  Congress,  having  been  passed  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  authorizing 
such  stations  as  might  be  found  necessary  to  be  kept  open  and  manned 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  closed. 

The  special  adaptation  of  the  stations  and  their  instant  availability 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  they  were  already  well  located,  manned  by 
men  trained  to  the  necessary  duties,  and  familiar  with  the  signals  of 
the  international  code.  The  crews  were  required  in  any  event  to  patrol 
the  beaches  adjacent  to  their  respective  stations  every  night,  and  in 
thick  weather  during  the  day,  as  well  as  to  maintain  a  constant  day 
watch  in  fair  weather,  and  any  information  they  might  obtain  could  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  or  Navy  at 
Washington  through  the  telegraph  and  telephone  system  above  de- 
scribed. Fortunately  they  were  not  called  upon  to  note  the  appearance 
of  an  enemy,  but  the  value  of  their  presence  as  a  measure  of  safeguard  is 
.  in  no  wise  diminished.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Signal  Service 
reports  that  the  system  would  have  been  entirely  adequate  to  perform 
any  duty  of  the  kind  which  might  have  arisen,  and  that  it  served  a 
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valuable  purpose  in  keeping  the  Navy  Department  advised  of  the  move- 
ment of  Government  vessels,  etc.,  the  service  rendered  in  some  instances 
being  of  great  importance. 

Although  established  as  a  peace  organization  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce and  humanity,  the  facility  with  which  the  life-saving  stations 
were  utilized  as  military  outposts  forcibly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Government,  without  realizing  it,  had  equipped  itself  in  time  of 
peace  with  a  practical  coast  guard,  instructed  and  drilled  in  every  essen- 
tial requirement  for  duty  in  case  of  war,  and  affords  the  gratifying 
assurance  that  in  this  respect  at  least  no  emergency  in  the  future  can  be 
so  sudden  as  to  find  the  country  unprepared,  while  nothing  whatever  is 
added  to  the  expense  of  the  military  arm  when  the  nation  is  at  peace. 

STATE  BONDS  OWNED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the  nonpaying  State 
stocks  and  bonds  formerly  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  and  now  belonging 
to  the  United  States. 

It  is  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  by  which  settlements 
may  be  effected  and  collections  made  of  the  amounts  due.  Under  laws 
of  recent  date  the  cases  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  are  now  in  process 
of  settlement. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  now  in  the  Treasury : 

Arkansas ?160,000.  00 

Florida , 132,000.00 

Louisiana 37,000.00 

North  Carolina 58,  000.  00 

South  Carolina 125,000.00 

Tennessee 335,  666.  66? 

Virginia 594,800.00 

Total 1, 442,  466.  66f 

A  settlement  has  already  been  effected  with  Arkansas  pursuant  to 
the  authority  conferred  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  4,  1894  (28 
Stat.,  p.  229),  as  approved  by  the  act  of  April  29, 1898  (30  Stat.,  p.  367). 
A  compromise  was  made  with  the  State  in  which  certain  deductions 
and  credits  were  allowed  for  the  claims  of  the  State  against  the  United 
States,  and  the  debt  of  the  State  reduced  thereby  $633,000,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $160,000  due  in  bonds  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  to  be 
paid  by  the  State  on  or  before  maturity  of  the  bonds,  January  1,  1900. 
There  was  received  from  the  State  in  cash  and  covered  into  the  Treas- 
uiy  during  the  fiscal  year  1898,  as  a  part  of  the  settlement,  the  sum  of 
$34,172. 

In  regard  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  approved  May  12,  1898  (30  Stat.,  pp.  742,  743), 
provides  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  between  the  United  States  and 
the  State,  with  directions  that  any  settlement  or  compromise  efiected 
by  virtue  of  said  act  shall  be  reported  to  Congress  for  its  action  and 
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approval,  and  the  case  is  now  being  considered  preparatory  to  a  report 
to  Congress  thereon. 

A  history  of  these  State  stocks  and  bonds  may  be  found  in  House  Doc. 
No.  263,  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

PUEETO   RICO. 

An  important  question,  which  will  no  doubt  demand  consideration 
in  Congress  at  an  early  day,  is  the  money  situation  in  Puerto  Eico. 
The  existing  currency  of  that  island  consists  of  silver  coins  known  as 
pesos  and  centavos.  The  peso  is  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  Span- 
ish piece  of  5  pesetas  and  corresponds  in  both  respects  to  the  5-franc 
pieces  of  the  Latin  Union.  Its  bullion  value,  compared  to  the  bullion 
value  of  the  American  dollar,  is  as  93.5  is  to  100.  The  centavo  is  one- 
hundredth  of  a  peso,  and  the  smaller  coins  consist  of  pieces  of  20  centavos 
and  40  centavos,  these  being  the  exact  counterparts  in  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  Spanish  pieces  of  1  and  2  pesetas  and  the  French  coins  of  1  and 
2  francs. 

The  Puerto  Eican  coins  bear  no  fixed  relation  to  gold,  not  being  any- 
where redeemable  in  the,  yellow  coin.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
island  by  Spain  in  1895,  and  by  a  forced  exchange  were  substituted  for 
Mexican  coins,  which  had  previously  constituted  the  principal  money 
medium.  The  best  estimates  obtainable  place  the  volume  of  this 
silver  money  now  circulating  in  Puerto  Eico  at  5, 500, 000  pesos.  The  fact 
that  the  Spanish  Government  putthe  same  quantity  of  fine  silver  into  the 
peso  as  it  did  into  the  5-peseta  Spanish  coin  indicates  a  purpose 
to  have  maintained  the  two  on  a  parity.  If  so,  the  purpose  was  not 
accomplished ;  the  Puerto  Eican  coins  quickly  fell  below  the  value  of 
the  coins  of  the  home  government,  and  have  since  had  no  established 
relation  in  value  to  them.  The  oscillation  in  value  as  related  to  gold 
coin  has  been  constant,  rising  and  falling,  as  affected  by  the  state  of 
exchanges  between  Puerto  Eico  and  its  foreign  markets. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  point  out  at  any  length  the  general  evil 
results  upon  industry  and  commerce  of  a  currency  medium  so  out  of 
harmony  with  the  world's  money  as  to  induce  a  widely  fluctuating  rate 
of  exchange.  It  may  be  instructive  to  consider  them  as  illustrated  in 
Puerto  Eico.  Situated  as  that  island  now  is,  with  a  circulating  medium 
void  of  any  established  relation  to  the  world's  money  of  commerce — 
gold — it  is  exposed,  to  the  fullest  extent,  to  such  evil  results.  A  brief 
statement  of  facts  will  make  this  apparent.  Dating  back  to  1894,  the 
peso  has  oscillated  in  its  power  to  buy  sterling  bills  on  London,  or  bills 
on  New  York  payable  in  American  money,  as  follows  :  In  1894  the 
average  value  of  the  peso,  thus  tested,  was  65.76  cents;  in  1895  it  was 
60.38  ;  in  1896  it  was  63.95 ;  in  1897  it  was  60.10 ;  in  1898  it  was  58.70. 
But  these  averages  by  no  means  represent  steady,  continuous  values. 
Each  year,  each  day  of  the  year,  the  fluctuation  has  been  wide.     The 
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limit  of  this  fluctuation  was,  in  1894,  18  per  cent ;  in  1895,  20  per 
cent ;  in  1896,  10  per  cent ;  in  1897,  11  per  cent. 

Upon  this  wavering,  uncertain,  variable  money  medium  the  com.- 
mercial  and  industrial  afi'airs  of  the  island  have  been  conducted.  The 
determining  influence  upon  the  value  of  Puerto  Rican  money  seems  to 
have  been  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  When  exports  of  island 
products — sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee — were  large,  the  desire  to  convert 
the  value  of  these  products,  realized  abroad,  into  the  domestic  money, 
creating  as  it  did  an  extra  demand  for  it,  caused  the  peso  to  rise,  or, 
what  is  equivalent,  it  caused  exchange  to  fall.  From  whatever  point 
viewed,  the  result  was  the  same  in  its  effect  upon  the  producer — he 
was  deprived  of  a  just  realization  on  his  products.  This  unfortunate 
currency  condition  was  a  tax  upon  his  enterprise  and  industry. 

Contrariwise,  when  foreign  bills  were  not  in  supply,  because  crops 
had  been  marketed,  and  when  those  engaged  in  importing  wares  and 
merchandise  from  abroad  were  under  necessity  of  settling  their  accounts 
in  London  or  New  York,  the  offering  of  domestic  money  to  the  bankers 
and  brokers  in  exchange  for  drafts  on  London  or  New  York  increased 
in  volume,  exchange  rose  in  price,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  peso  fell 
in  its  power  to  exchange  for  the  world's  money. 

Whichever  way  looked  at,  the  effect  was  the  same  in  raising  to  the 
merchant,  and  through  him  to  the  consumer,  the  cost  of  all  products 
purchased  abroad.  The  domestic  and  the  wage- worker  were  the  uncon- 
scious but  the  real  victims  of  these  financial  derangements.  The  only 
beneficiaries  were  the  speculator  and  the  exchange  dealer,  for  to  these 
two  it  is  an  axiom  that  the  wider  the  range  of  fluctuation,  the  greater 
the  range  for  possible  profits. 

It  is  highly  important  that  American  capital  should  find  no  obstacles 
in  its  transfer  to  and  from  Puerto  Eico,  if  the  T/nited  States  and  the 
island  alike  are  to  reap  the  benefits  which  ought  to  flow  from  their 
proximity,  their  new  relations,  and  from  the  enterprising  commercial 
spirit  of  our  people.  A  wide  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  occa- 
sioned by  the  use  of  a  differing  and  unrelated  currency,  is  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  transfer  of  capital,  as  it  is  to  legitimate  industry. 
The  obstacle  can  and  ought  to  be  removed. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that,  at  the  proper  time,  action  be  taken  by 
Congress  to  assimilate  the  currency  of  Puerto  Eico  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  and  so  rapidly  as  this  can  be  done  without  unduly  dis- 
turbing existing  conditions  and  contract  relations  in  Puerto  Eico. 
This,  it  is  believed,  can  be  accomplished  by  making  customs  dues  in 
the  island  payable  in  American  money,  yet  receiving  the  silver  pesos 
and  centavos  at  a  fixed  relation  to  our  dollar.  The  limited  amount  of 
Puerto  Eican  money  would  thus  find  an  important  avenue  where  a 
uniform  value  on  the  basis  arranged  would  be  realized.  This  avenue 
would  probably  be  broad  enough  to  give  the  assurance  needed  to  keep 
the  peso  and  its  minor  subdivisions  current  through  the  island  at  the 
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custom-house  valuation.  If  any  doubt  should  arise  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  such  a  provision,  it  could  be  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  give  American  coin  in  direct  exchange  for  the  Puerto 
Eican  coin  at  the  custom-house  ratio  whenever  in  his  opinion  it  should 
be  necessary  so  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  the  ratio  established. 

The  rate  or  ratio  to  be  adopted  should  be  determined  by  the  fair 
average  of  the  Puerto  Eican  coins  during  the  last  three  or  five  years  in 
their  power  to  purchase  bills  of  exchange  on  London  or  New  York.  If 
the  information  necessary  for  fixing  the  fair  ratio  be  lacking,  the  sub- 
ject might  be  referred  to  a  commission  of  experts,  who,  after  hearing 
testimony  from  merchants,  bankers,  and  wage-earners  in  Puerto  Eico, 
could  undoubtedly  fix  the  ratio  based  upon  the  specific  facts  presented 
to  them. 

Prom  information  fairly  to  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  that  the  island 
coins  have  had  a  value  in  domestic  exchanges  and  in  the  purchase  of 
sterling  bills  considerably  above  their  bullion  value,  measured  by  the 
world's  price  for  silver.  It  would  seem  just  and  wise  to  adopt  this 
local  value  in  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  United  States 
standard.  To  adopt  the  bullion  value  of  the  currency  in  fixing  such  a 
ratio  would  seriously  disturb  existing  conditions  in  the  value  of  wages 
and  work  injustice  to  contract  relations  between  debtors  and  creditors. 

If  a  laborer's  wages  be  1  peso  per  day,  and  the^average  power  of 
that  coin  to  pui*chase  what  his  needs  require  be  equal  to  60  cents 
gold,  then  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  coin  in  which  he  is  paid  to  40 
cents  would  by  so  much  destroy  the  reward  of  his  labor,  although  his 
nominal  compensation  should  remain  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
raise  the  value  of  the  peso  to  the  value  of  our  dollar  (though  the  dispar- 
ity in  weight  and  fineness  between  our  silver  dollar  and  the  peso  is 
small)  would  operate  to  increase  the  labor  cost  to  the  employer  to  a 
point  where  the  product  obtained  might  not  justify  by  its  market  price 
the  cost  of  producing  it.  This,  of  course,  would  depress  industry  and 
throw  labor  out  of  employment. 

Again,  the  relations  between  debtors  and  creditors  call  for  equitable 
and  just  consideration.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  form  of  mortgages, 
etc.,  there  is  an  indebtedness  of  some  twenty  or  twenty- five  millions, 
and  that  the  current  shorter-time  credit  obligations  aggregate  about 
the  same  in  amount.  The  average  value  of  the  peso  for  some  time 
past  is  the  best  measure  of  the  value  that  was  transferred  when  these 
evidences  of  debt  were  issued.  To  make  an  arbitrary  change  so  as 
either  to  enhance  or  reduce  its  general  average  value  would  therefore 
work  hardship  and  injustice.  The  average  power  of  the  peso,  while 
widely  fluctuating  between  the  two  limits,  has  ranged  from  160  to 
190— that  is  to  say,  at  times  160  pesos  were  as  effective  in  paying  a 
debt  or  buying  goods  in  London  or  New  York  as  100  American  dollars; 
at  the  other  extreme,  it  has  required  190  pesos  to  be  as  effective  as  100 
American  dollars. 
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Subject  to  correction  from  a  better  knowledge,  I  think  all  interests 
would  meet  in  giving  a  fixed  value  of  166t  to  the  peso — that  is  to 
say,  the  peso  shall  be  maintained  at  the  value  of  60  cents,  first  by 
receiving  it  in  payment  for  customs  at  that  price ;  second,  by  giving 
for  it,  when  required,  American  money  at  that  rate  of  exchange.  It  is 
by  a  similar  process  that  our  own  silver  money  has  been  kept  on  a 
parity  with  our  gold  coins. 

It  is  not  contemplated  in  the  considerations  here  presented  to  retire 
the  Puerto  Eican  coins — certainly  not  until  the  coins  of  the  United 
States  have  become  familiar  and  acceptable  to  the  people.  There  are 
three  things  to  which  a  simple  people  cling  with  tenacity — their  lan- 
guage, their  religion,  their  money  of  account.  The  peso  and  its  frac- 
tional part,  the  centavo,  are  terms  made  familiar,  by  use,  to  the  laborer 
and  the  tradesman.  These  coins,  valued  and  fixed  as  above  suggested, 
would  no  doubt  for  some  time  be  preferred  to  the  American  coin,  which 
to  their  minds  would  present  the  apparent  contradiction  of  a  coin  of  the 
same  material,  possessing  less  bulk  and  weight,  yet  carrying  with  it  a 
higher  exchangeable  value.  They  "would  doubt  at  first,  refuse  to  believe, 
and  cling  to  the  terms"  peso"  and  "centavo,"  rather  than  adopt  the 
really  effective  ones,  "dollars"  and  "cents."  Therefore  the  peso,  if 
received  through  the  custom  house  or  for  other  taxes,  or  if  received  in 
exchange  for  American  money  at  the  Government  agency,  should  be  again 
disbursed  or  reexchanged  asdemand  from  the  people  might  require.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  absolute  steadiness  to  the 
peso,  not  only  to  receive  or  redeem  it  at  a  fixed  price  to  be  again  dis- 
bursed at  the  same  price,  but  it  may  also  be  necessary  to  coin  at  our 
mints  an  additional  amount  of  pesos  and  their  fractional  parts  for  use  in 
the  island.  If,  as  suggested,  customs  dues  be  made  receivable  in 
American  money  and  the  peso  be  received  as  equal  to  60  cents,  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  that  it  will  fall  below  that  value  anywhere  in  the 
island.  Being '  effective  at  60  cents  for  customs  dues,  it  will  not  be 
exchanged  elsewhere  for  less.  But  this  would  not  prevent  its  rising 
above  that  value. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  influx  of  American  money  is  having  the 
effect  to  give  the  peso  a  higher  value.  The  peso  being  the  domestic 
money,  familiar  to  all  the  people  of  all  classes,  it  becomes  desirable  to 
exchange  American  money  for  the  domestic,  and  the  pressure  to  do 
this  raises  artificially  the  exchangeable  price  of  the  peso.  The  broker 
and  the  money  changer  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity. 
To  counteract  this  operation,  which  tends  to  repress  the  introduction 
of  capital  in  the  form  of  money,  it  may  be  necessary,  as  before  stated, 
to  coin  on  Government  account  an  additional  stock  of  the  domestic 
money,  which  shall  be  freely  offered  in  exchange  at  the  uniform  price, 
this  new  supply,  together  with  the  old  stock,  to  be  received  at  the  cus- 
tom house  or  otherwise  red'eemed  at  the  same  price. 

At  the  risk  of  prolixity ^  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  might 
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excuse,  I  submit  this  additional  thought  for  such  consideration  as  it  may 
merit.  The  presentPuertoEican  coins  carry  the  emblems  of  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty. Whether  or  not  additions  to  the  coinage  be  made,  new  coins 
should  be  struck,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness,  upon  which  should 
be  imprinted  proper  emblems  of  our  new  relations,  and  these  should 
be  substituted  for  the  old.  By  melting  up  the  old  as  they  come  in  and 
by  paying  out  the  new,  such  a  substitution  can  be  easily  and  quite  rap- 
idly effected.  Gradually,  custom  and  use  would  establish  American 
money,  whether  of  silver,  gold,  or  paper,  as  the  medium  of  exchange 
and  payment. 

Then,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  present  Puerto  Bican  money  will  not 
be  called  for,  American  money  and  American  terms  of  account  and 
payment  having  superseded  those  now  in  use.  Then,  upon  the  Govern- 
ment— either  of  the  island  itself  or  upon  the  United  States  Government, 
as  may  be  determined — the  loss  will  fall  resulting  from  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Puerto  Eican  coins  at  an  overvaluation.  If  the  peso  be 
rated  at  60  cents,  as  herein  suggested,  and  if  the  bullion  in  the  coin 
remains  at  its  present  value  of  40  cents,  and,  lastly,  if  the  amount  of  the 
silver  money  referred  to  be  correctly  estimated  at  5,500,000  pesos,  the 
loss  would  amount  to  $1,100,000  American  money.  This  would  be  the 
ultimate  cost  of  relieving  the  island  from  the  grievous  ills  of  a  bad  cur- 
rency system.  The  benefits  would  be  immediate,  and,  it  may  be  hoped, 
would  be  continuous  for  all  time.  The  cost,  when  it  began  to  be  expe- 
rienced, would  be  distributed  over  a  series  of  years,  and  might  easily 
be  covered  by  proper  appropriations  from  the  revenues  of  the  island. 

The  necessity  of  securing  stability  to  the  peso  is  fully  recognized  by 
all  parties  in  Puerto  Eico,  although  opinions  differ  as  to  the  ratio  which 
ought  to  be  observed  in  relating  it  to  American  money.  Suggestions 
have  also  appeared  in  favor  of  an  immediate  and  coercive  exchange  of 
the  insular  coins  for  our  money  upon  a  ratio  to  be  determined.  While 
this  could  be  made  operative  to  introduce  American  money  and  Amer- 
ican terms  of  account  at  an  earlier  period  than  by  the  course  above 
recommended,  it  is  open  to  some  objections.  It  would  throw  confusion 
into  the  minds  of  the  simpler-minded  people  and  excite  suspicion  as 
to  the  purity  of  our  intention.  It  would  create  an  immediate  deficit 
for  the  difference  between  the  bullion  value  of  their  coins  and  the 
price  for  which  they  were  exchanged.  This  deficit  would  have  to  be 
faced  and  provided  for  at  once,  while  by  the  slower  process  that 
deficit  would  be  spread  over  a  period  of  years,  and  could  be  more 
easily  met. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  as  if  silver  coin  were  the  only  medium  of  exchange 
in  Puerto  Eico.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  The  Spanish  Bank  of  Puerto  Eico, 
holding  a  franchise  from  the  Spanish  Government,  has  been  privileged 
to  issue  its  notes  to  the  extent  of  three  times  its  capital,  and  the  note 
issues  of  this  bank  at  one  time  outstanding  have  been  as  high  as 
2,500,000  pesos.     Under  the  circumstances  now  existing  the  notes  of 
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the  bank  are  not  in  favor,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  affairs  will 
be  liquidated.  This  being  so,  the  function  which  it  has  in  the  past  dis- 
charged should  be  assumed  and  prosecuted,  within  proper  legal  limita- 
tions, by  some  one  bank  organized  with  ample  capital  and  with  the  right 
to  establish  branches  at  convenient  points,  and  to  issue  its  own  notes  to 
circulate  as  money.  Or,  if  this  should  not  be  favorably  considered, 
then  an  act  extending  to  the  island  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
national  banking  system  might  merit  approval. 

NEW  BOND   ISSUE. 

Under  the  caption  of  Loans  and  Currency,  on  page  xxiv  of  this  report, 
will  be  found  particulars  (in  the  way  of  information)  as  to  the  issue  of 
$200,000,000  3  per  cent  bonds,  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  13,  1898. 
When  the  bill  was  reported,  which  after  amendment  became  the  law, 
some  doubt  was  expressed  by  those  best  acquainted  with  such  matters 
whether  bonds  bearing  so  low  a  rate  as  3  per  cent  could  be  sold  except 
at  a  discount.  There  were  substantial  facts  cited  in  support  of  such 
opinion.  The  then  recent  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  had  disturbed 
the  always  sensitive  conditions  of  trade  and  finance.  The  morbidly 
timid  along  our  eastern  and  northern  coast  were  in  a  state  of  more  or 
less  alarm.  The  simpler- minded  depositors  in  savings  banks  made 
withdrawals  of  their  funds ;  the  commercial  banks  in  the  larger  cities 
sympathetically  suffered  through  loss  of  cash  reserves  to  savings  insti- 
tutions. The  rate  of  interest  rose ;  the  price  of  securities  declined. 
Even  old  issues  of  United  States  bonds  fell  to  a  point  where  they  would 
yield  to  the  investor  from  3.1  to  3.25  per  cent  per  annum  upon  an 
investment  then  made.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  financial  market 
in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  earlier  part  of  May  last. 

There  was  another  factor,  however,  which  operated  to  insure  a 
successful  negotiation  of  the  new  loan  at  3  per  cent,  which  it  is  well 
to  note.  That  factor  was  the  self-interest  of  national  banks.  These 
institutions  as  a  whole  then  enjoyed  an  unavailed-of  privilege  under 
the  law  to  issue  nearly  four  hundred  millions  in  circulating  notes. 
True,  the  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  such  privilege  was  the 
deposit  of  United  States  bonds,  the  price  of  which  in  the  public  market 
had  so  advanced  as  to  destroy  the  motive  of  profit  for  the  exercise 
of  the  privilege.  Owing  to  the  feature  of  the  national  banking  act 
which  restricts  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  90  per  cent  of  the  face 
of  the  bonds  deposited  as  security,  a  3  per  cent  interest  bond  at  par, 
when  used  for  the  purpose  indicated,  yields  better  returns  to  the  banks 
than  4  or  5  per  cent  bonds  at  the  rate  of  premium  then  or  now  prevail- 
ing. It  is  demonstrable  that  the  3  per  cent  bonds  at  par  would  afford 
to  national  banks  the  means  of  obtaining  through  circulating  notes  a 
profit  of  substantially  1.4  per  cent  on  the  amount  invested.  That  this 
profit  would  furnish  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  banks  as  a  whole  to  take 
up  $200,000,000  in  bonds  need  not  be  argued ;  it  is  self-evident.     These 
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conditions  practically  insured  the  successful  negotiation  at  par  of  the 
loan  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  This  was  quickly  perceived  in  the  money 
market,  and,  joined  to  easier  conditions  in  general  finances,  it  operated 
to  establish  a  prospective  premium  on  the  anticipated  issue  ;  in  fact,  at 
the  moment  when  the  act  was  approved,  the  whole  issue  of  $200,000,000 
could  have  been  sold  at  a  premium  of  probably  2  J  per  cent.  This  could 
hardly  halve  been  foreseen,  and  it  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  Congress 
also  that  a  wide  distribution  of  the  obligations  among  the  people,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  par,  was  of  more  value  to  public  interests  than  the 
realization  of  a  possible  bonus  from  small  groups  of  professional  dealers. 
The  discriminating  mandate  of  the  law  was  thus  expressed  : 

The  bonds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  first  offered  at  par  as  a 
popular  loan  under  such  regulations,  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  will  give  opportunity  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  subscriptions  to. such  loan,  and  in  allotting 
said  bonds  the  several  subscriptions  of  individuals  shall  be  first  accepted, 
and  the  subscriptions  for  the  lowest  amounts  shall  be  first  allotted. 

Obedient  to  the  fair  spirit  of  the  law,  the  Treasury  Department  sought 
by  every  means  to  extend  the  opportunity  for  subscription  to  all  the 
people.  Every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  supplied  with 
interesting  and  instructive  information  relative  to  the  issue,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  patriotically  and  free  pf  charge  prominently 
displayed.  Blank  forms  for  subscriptions,  with  circulars  of  informa- 
tion, were  supplied  to  more  than  22,000  money-order  post-offices,  every 
express  office,  and  all  the  banks.  A  period  of  thirty- one  days  was 
allowed  for  the  receipt  of  subscriptions.  A  summary  of  subscriptions 
received,  classified  as  to  amounts,  is  here  given : 

Subscriptions  for  fSOO  and  less. 

Less  than  $100 .'. 11  483 

$100  to  $180 14  974 

$200  to  $280 9  902 

$300  to  $380 7*594 

$400  to  $480 7^698 

$500  only 180,573 

Total 232,224 

Subscriptions  for  more  than  §500. 

$520  to  $980 11  862 

$1,000  to  $1,980 25  152 

$2,  000  to$2,  980 10  349 

$3,  000  to  $3,  980, 5' 165 

$4,  000  to  $4,  400 5' 223 

H500 i;875 

59,  626 
More  than  $4, 500 28  376 

Total 88,002 

The  burden  of  work  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  Department  it 
is  difficult  to  fully  comprehend.  In  the  mere  matter  of  names  and 
addresses,  the  work  of  writing — by  reason  of  necessary  duplication — was 
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equal  to  a  detailed  schedule  embodying  several  millions  of  names, 
with  the  address — town,  county,  and  state — of  each  fully  extended.  To 
accomplish  the  work-  imposed,  an  addition  for  three  months  or  more  of 
nearly  six  hundred  persons  to  the  regular  working  force  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  necessary.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  was 
correspondingly  overtaxed.  The  immense  increase  in  the  number  of 
bonds  of  small  denominations,  as  compared  with  any  previous  issues, 
is  a  partial  explanation.  The  acquisition  and  installation  of  twelve  high- 
grade  power  presses,  made  in  anticipation  of  increased  operations,  alone 
saved  that  Bureau  from  a  complete  breakdown. 

That  the  popular-loan  method  so  successfully  used  on  this  occa- 
sion gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  people  is  beyond  dispute.  Led  to 
believe — whether  justly  or  unjustly — that  on  former  occasions  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  public  necessities  by  intermediaries  who  made 
unfair  profit  between  the  Government  and  the  people,  they  hailed  with 
satisfaction  this  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  the  citizen.  There  was  a 
great  moral  value  in  this,  dif^cnlt  to  estimate  in  terms  of  money,  yet 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  statesman.  Was  the  opera- 
tion advantageous,  also,  from  an  economic  standpoint?  As  already 
indicated,  a  bonus  of  perhaps  five  millions  could  have  been  secured  by 
offering  the  loan  to  competitive  bidding.  That  was  the  sacrifice  made 
in  order  to  place  the  loan  directly-with  the  people  at  the  uniform  price 
of  par. 

The  act  now  under  consideration  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  theory, 
if  not  definitely  shaped  on  it,  that  the  dissemination  of  Government 
securities  among  the  people  would  attach  the  holders  thereof  by  closer 
bonds  of  sympathy  to  the  Government,  and  secure  from  all  such  a  more 
zealous  watchflilness  over  public  affairs ;  for  it  is  this,  kind  of  watchful 
interest  which  best  secures  the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  a  free  state. 
If  this  motive  operated  in  the  legislative  councils,  its  practical  value 
was  not  so  permanent  as  could  be  hoped  for.  As  before  stated,  allot- 
ments were  made  to  less  than  325,000  persons,  aggregating  $200,000,000. 
From  the  moment  the  bonds  were  issued  until  the  present  time,  a  move- 
ment of  concentration  has  been  observable.  At  this  time  $77,361,000, 
the  original  holdings  of  about  116,000  subscribers,  have  passed  into  the 
ownership  of  1,001  persons,  firms,  and  corporations.  To  this  extent  the 
moral  value  of  private  ownership  has  already  disappeared. 

The  loan  was  promptly  taken ;  in  fact,  it  was  subscribed  for  many 
times  over.  From  this  it  may  be  assumed  that  similar  results  would 
follow  on  future  occasions.  It  will  not  do  to  rest  securely  on  such 
an  assumption.  In  fixing  the  conditions  of  a  proposed  bond  as  to  time 
and  rate  of  interest.  Congress  is  in  essence  formulating  a  proposal. 
The  public — the  investor — is  yet  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
posal is  satisfactory.  Congress  can  not  exactly  hit  the  mark  in 
advance.  If  it  determines  that  the  proposed  bond  shall  not  be  sold  at 
less  than  par,  it  must  so  fix  the  rate  of  interest  and  time  of  payment  as 
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to  make  the  new  security  somewhat  more  attractive  than  outstanding 
issues — price  now  being  considered.  It  must  also  make  allowance  for 
a  disturbance  in  the  previous  market  equilibrium.  A  large  addition 
to  a  previous  supply,  other  things  being  the  same,  tends  to  reduce  the 
price,  whether  of  commodities  or  securities.  I  repeat  that  in  a  legisla- 
tive act  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  and  exactly  determine  these  ruling 
factors.  Economically  considered,  the  part  of  wisdom  would  seem  to 
be  to  provide  a  sufficient  margin  of  new  advantages  in  interest,  or 
otherwise,  to  float  the  loan  successfully,  and  then  allow  the  market,  by 
fair  competition,  to  reduce  the  margin  thus  provided  to  the  narrowest 
limit.  The  new  bonds  were  properly  fixed  at  3  per  cent.  Strict  busi- 
ness logic  dictated  that  they  should  enter  into  competition  with  the 
older  issues ;  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  their  true  relative  value 
could  be  determined.  Instead  of  this,  the  whole  issue  was  offered  to  the 
subscribing  public  at  the  uniform  price  of  par.  Nevertheless,  the 
experiment  may  be  considered  a  justifiable  one,  and  it  worked  out  in 
a  way  to  strengthen  the  national  credit.  From  it,  however,  useful 
suggestion  may  be  derived.  <* 

It  is  evident  that  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  fix  the  proper  rate  of 
interest  to  justify  an  offer  of  the  Government's  obligations  at  par  will 
always  be  subject  to  one  of  two  dangers — 

First,  if  the  rate  of  interest  be  fixed  too  low — ^time  and  circumstances 
being  considered — the  loan  may  fail,  with  the  consequence  of  serious 
derangements  to  the  Treasury ;  or, 

Second,  if  the  rate  of  interest  be  fixed  too  high,  and  the  issue  offered 
at  par,  while  it  will  be  eagerly  taken,  the  result  may  be  a  great  eco- 
nomic waste  to  the  Treasury. 

The  considerations  thus  presented  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while 
the  features  intended  to  make  the  loan  a  popular  one  should  be  pre- 
served, provision  should  also  be  made  to  secure  to  the  Government  the 
highest  value  attainable  under  the  fair  operation  of  the  popular-loan 
principle.  It  is  but  a  commonplace  to  allege  that  in  its  relation  to  busi- 
ness affairs  the  Government  should  have  strict  regard  to  the  principles 
which  elsewhere  and  everywhere  obtain,  i.  e.,  in  the  purchase  of 
material  and  supplies  required  for  public  use,  it  should — as  it  does — 
seek  the  lowest  price  for  the  same  goods ;  and,  conversely,  in  the  sale  of 
what  it  may  have  to  sell,  whether  of  material  or  of  its  own  interest- 
bearing  obligations,  it  should  also  seek  to  realize  the  highest  attainable 
price.  Should  exigencies  arise---not  now  observable — under  which  fur- 
ther issues  under  the  act  of  June  13  should  be  made  necessary,  it  would 
seem  wise  to  modify  in  some  way  the  mandatory  provision  which  would 
now  require  an  offer  of  the  same  to  the  people  at  par.  With  a  market 
premium  of  6  per  cent  now  established,  and  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  such  a  proceeding  would  involve  an  inexcusable  economic  waste. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  before  noted,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  pre- 
vious market  premium  can  be  fully  realized  on  a  large  addition  to  the 
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market  supply.  I  believe  that,  with  some  extension  of  discretionary 
power  to  the  administrative  department  of  the  Government  in  this  con- 
nection, the  popular  features  of  the  present  act  can  be  fully  preserved, 
while  the  risk  of  undue  sacrifice  in  maintaining  that  valuable  principle 
may  be  obviated. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  bonds  authorized  was  allowed  "to  pay  the  expense  of  preparing, 
advertising,  and  shipping  the  same. ' '  The  records  show  an  average  cost 
to  the  Government  of  1  per  cent  as  the  expense  of  negotiating  and 
distributing  securities  in  the  past.  The  experiment  proves  that  the 
allowance  of  one-tenth  for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  late  issue  was 
inadequate.  Instead  of  one-tenth,  or  two-twentieths,  of  1  per  cent,  the 
total  cost  rose  to  nearly  eighteen  hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  distributed 
as  follows : 

Compensation  of  temporary  clerks,  messengers,  etc $166,966.96 

Engraving  and  plate  printing 88,  356.  30 

Paper  for  bonds 16,376.61 

Stationery  and  printing  blank  forms 12,813.37 

Typewriting  machines,  purchase  and  rent  of. 1^292.45 

Electric  fans,  electric  lighting,  wiring,  etc. ,  in  new  city  post-office  building..  2,  056.  43 

Tables  and  chairs  bought  and  rented 1, 154.  69 

Miscellaneous 3,943.08 

Total 292,959.98 

The  express  charges  for  carrying  the  bonds,  it  is  estimated,  will 
amount  to  $65,000,  bills  aggregating  some  $22,000  already  having  been 
audited  and  approved,  but  which  do  not  appear  in  the  above  total. 

OXJREENCT  AND  BANKING. 

In  submitting  my  report,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  impress  upon  Congress, 
as  best  I  may,  the  important  subject  of  currency  and  banking  reform. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  evil  conditions  to  produce  derangement  and 
hinder  progress,  which,  if  long  continued,  so  accustom  the  subject  of 
them  to  their  existence  as  to  create  in  him  apathetic  indifference  to 
needful  and  healthful  reforms.  Indeed,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  indi- 
viduals, families,  and  nations  ignorantly  suffer  under  the  illusion  that 
the  very  source  of  their  afliction  is  itself  an  agency  for  good.  Some- 
thing like  this  has  marked  our  financial  history  for  thirty  years. 
Making  progress  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  and  embarrassments  to  com- 
merce and  industry,  we  ascribe  the  advancement  to  the  causes  which 
have  really  hampered  and  disconcerted  the  forward  and  upward  move- 
ment. With  a  financial  system  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  most 
experienced  and  wise,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  its  evils  illustrated  in 
daily  business,  and  emphasized  in  recurring  panics,  we  fail,  with  an 
obtuse  timidity,  to  face  the  questions  which  must  be  met  and  rightly 
solved  before  industry  and  commerce  can  be  established  upon  enduring 
conditions  of  security. 

The  arguments  against  Government  issues  of  paper  money  as  a 
medium  for  commercial  exchanges  have  been  fully  made  and  need  not 
Ab.  98 9 
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be  repeated  in  detail.  Its  rigidity,  its  failure  to  meet  demands  where 
demand  is  most  urgent,  the  dependency  of  the  whole  industrial  structure 
upon  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  public  expenditure — ^these  are  impor- 
tant links  in  that  chain  of  argument.  Even  in  a  state  of  foreign  war,  the 
civilized  demand  of  both  contestants  is  for  due  respect  to  private  prop- 
erty and  individual  contract  relationships.  How  much  more  in  a  state 
of  peace,  in  a  free  state,  should  private  rights  and  contract  relationships 
be  given  immunity  from  the  incidental,  though  serious,  effects  now 
suffered  through  perturbations  in  Government  finances.  The  menace 
to  our  domestic  affairs,  several  times  recurring  from  a  threatened  change 
in  the  standard  under  which  they  are  carried  on,  and  our  foreign  trade 
settled,  has  been  a  companion  evil — perhaps  the  greater  of  the  two. 

The  cure  for  these  evils  is  not  difficult  to  find.  It  lies  within  the 
easy  range  of  Congressional  action.  Nor  is  the  remedy  one  to  inflict 
even  temporary  pains  or  penalties  on  the  body  politic.  The  healthful, 
stimulating  effect  of  right  action  in  these  directions  would  be  experienced 
with  the  first  sense  of  assurance  that  the  desired  end  was  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  proposal  to  substitute  bank  issues  for  Government  notes  is  opposed 
with  many  honest  prejudices  and  assailed  by  bitter  denunciations.  The 
first  atise  from  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  true  philosophy  of  a  paper 
currency,  and  must  be  patiently  considered.  The  latter  obscure  the 
question  by  reckless  statements,  charging  that  all  propositions  for  cur- 
rency reform  are  bank  conspiracies  to  exploit  the  people.  Eeferring 
to  such  proposals,  an  eminent  speaker  recently  warned  his  uninstructed 
hearers:  "These  banks  will  become  cormorants  to  eat  up  your  sub- 
stance, control  your  politics,  and  warp  the  political  views  in  all  the 
communities.  Send  a  man  to  Congress  to  help  defeat  this  great  evil." 
Such  tiradesagainst  reason,  and  such  appeals  to  prejudice  and  ignorance, 
the  statesman  must  oppose  by  the  simple  truth.  Is  a  system  of  bank 
credit  currency,  in  its  ability  to  meet  the  varying  wants  of  an  indus- 
trious commercial  people,  superior  to  the  issues  of  Government  paper 
money?  If  that  question  be  answered  affirmatively,  it  may  be  safely 
left  to  time  to  show  that  the  nature  of  the  banker  differs  not  at  all  from 
the  general  nature  of  men  in  other  callings.  As  every  other  man  who 
gets  an  honest  living  must  live  by  service  rendered  in  the  sphere  of 
his  activities,  so  the  banker  must  perform  faithfully  and  well  his  func- 
tion or  fail  of  his  fair  reward.  The  motives  for  his  action  are  the  same. 
It  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  banker,  or  any  particular  class,  that  the 
plea  for  currency  reform  is  urged  ;  it  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
people,  who  will  be  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  thereof.  And  it  is  on 
this  ground  only  that  the  claim  is  entitled  to  consideration. 

I  shall  not  be  outside  of  my  duty  if  I  venture  to  point  out,  in  at 
least  one  important  respect,  the  advantages  to  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  country  of  a  properly  constituted  bank  currency.  It  may  be  done 
by  fairly  describing  the  course  of  the  financial  movement  as  it  now 
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goes  on,  and  by  presenting  in  contrast  the  movement  as  it  would  go  on 
under  the  conditions  advocated.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that,  in  the  period 
of  harvesting  and  crop  moving,  the  currency  is  strongly  drawn  from 
the  centers  to  the  country  districts.  "When  this  movement  is  over, 
the  currency  again  tends  toward  the  centers.  The  currency  flows 
to  the  center  to  pay  loans  occasioned  by  its  use  and  other  general 
indebtedness,  and  also  to  secure  the  benefit  of  interest  to  the  country 
banker  for  a  portion  of  his  funds  which  in  a  dull  period  would  other- 
wise lie  unemployed  in  his  hands.  At  present,  the  currency  so  sent 
consists  almost  entirely  of  legal-tender  riotes  and  Treasury  notes — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  money  which  the  law  recognizes  as  lawful  reserve.  Thus 
received  by  the  banks  in  the  money  centers,  it  becomes  a  reserve  for 
deposits  in  the  relation  of  one  to  four.  Now,  deposits  may  be  increased 
by  loans  as  well  as  by  the  deposit  of  cash.  A  loan  for  ten  thousand  or 
a  hundred  thousand  goes  to  the  borrower's  credit  upon  the  bank's 
books,  and  swells  the  deposit  account  by  so  much.  True,  the  borrower 
.may  check  against  this  fund,  but  his  check  may  also  be  deposited  in 
the  same  bank,  in  which  case  it  is  a  mere  transfer  to  another  account ; 
or,  if  it  be  deposited  in  another  bank  and  paid  in  money  by  the  lending 
bank,  it  is  still  a  transfer.  The  total  deposits  of  all  the  banks  are 
swelled  by  this  original  loan. 

In  confirmation  that  this  expansive  movement  is  fairly  described,  I 
quote  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  November  13  as  follows:  "Com- 
paring yesterday's  [clearing  house]  statement  with  that  of  five  weeks 
ago,  it  appears  that  the  banks  hold  13  millions  more  money,  and  have 
expanded  their  loans  by  the  surprising  amount  of  51J  millions,  the 
increase  in  'deposits'  resulting  from  these  two  items  being  no  less  than 
66  minions."  It  can  be  easily  perceived  that  this  possibility  of  increas- 
ing loans  against  an  inflow  of  reserve  funds  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one  is  a  temptation  to  which  the  city  bank  is,  likely  to  yield.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  inward  movement  of  currency  from  the 
country  occurs  at  the  time  of  year  when  commercial  activities  are  the 
least  and  the  general  requirements  for  the  use  of  loans  in  the  interior 
are  the  smallest.  The  effort  of  the  banks  at  the  centers  to  increase  their 
loans  causes  interest  to  fall.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  causes 
interest  and  dividend-paying  securities  to  rise.  The  rise  in  securities 
induces  speculative  buying.  The  speculative  buyer  becomes  the  bank's 
borrowing  customer.  The  banker  is  thus  enabled  to  "put  out  his 
funds,"  as  he  is  apt  to  term  it,  though  he  really  does  no  such  thing. 
He  keeps  his  funds,  but,  in  the  way  described,  he  swells  his  deposit 
liability  until,  his  funds  on  hand  are  made  answerable  to  the  rule  of 
one  of  cash  to  four  of  liabilities,  or  25  per  cent  against  his  "deposits." 

It  is  in  the  condition  above  described,  with  varying  degrees 
of  regularity  and  intensity,  that  the  flnancial  status  is  found  when 
the  crops  in  the  West  and  South  approach  harvest — that  is  to  say, 
a  maximum  of  loans  and   deposits ;  a  minimum  in  cash  reserves. 
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During  the  season  until  then,  the  country  banker  has  found  that 
his  drafts  and  checks  on  his  Eastern  correspondents,  distributed  to 
his  customers,  supplied  their  needs  for  instruments  of  exchange  and 
payment ;  but  he  finds  that  for  the  payment  of  farm  wages,  the  pur- 
chase and  transfer  of  farm  products,  such  instruments  are  not  adequate; 
cash  is  required  for  these  purposes,  either  in  metallic  money  or 
paper  currency.  This  forces  him  to  make  requisition  in  the  form  of 
money  by  express  on  his  Eastern  balances.  Nay,  more ;  if  crops  be  large 
and  prices  good,  he  is  forced  to  supplement  his  own  resoui-ces  by  borrow- 
ing for  a  period  at  the  centers.  His  correspondent  at  the  center,  in  meet- 
ing his  requisitions  for  the  money  due  his  country  customer,  is  obliged  to 
take  it  from  what  had  before  constituted  his  legal  reserve.  This  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  of  relationships.  To  recover  his  position,  he  turns 
upon  thestreet  and  calls  in  a  portion  of  his  loans.  If  the  interior  banker, 
after  thus  calling  for  the  balances  due  him,  asks  in  addition  for  a  loan, 
the  city  banker  is  often  obliged  to  inform  him  that  "money  is  very 
close"  and  he  can  not  accommodate  him.  It  must  be  noted  also  that 
the  effort  of  the  city  banker  to  restore  his  impaired  reserve  by  calling 
money  from  the  street  does  not  accomplish  that  direct  result.  There 
is  no  money  "in  the  street;"  it  is  all  in  bank  vaults,  and  the  total 
stock  cannot  be  augmented  except  by  inducing  it"  to  come  in  from  with- 
out. What  does  result  is  a  forced  liquidation,  a  fall  in  prices  of  secur- 
ities, a  rise  in  interest  sufficient  to  induce  outside  money  to  come  in. 
In  this  process  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  find  it  difficult  to 
negotiate  their  credits.  They  also  are  told  "money  is  tight,"  and  that 
they  must  withhold  applications  for  discount  favors. 

I  forbear  to  follow  into  further  detail  the  unprofitable  and  vexatious 
movement.  Gradually,  after  more  or  less  strain  and  anxiety,  sometimes 
bordering  on  panic,  sometimes  resulting  in  panic,  a  readjustment  is 
secured.  Crops  from  the  interior — not  seldom  forced  from  the  producer' s 
hands,  with  little  regard  to  price,  because  of  his  inability  to  borrow 
from  his  local  banker — move  to  the  seaboard.  The  strain  on  the  coun- 
try is  relaxed.  Again  currency  in  the  form  of  "reserve  funds"  moves 
to  the  center.  Again  one  dollar  thus  received  becomes  effective  as 
reserve  for  four  dollars  of  liability.  Money  is  quoted  easy,  as  the  pros- 
pect for  summer  dullness  becomes  assured.  "The  street"  breathes 
easier,  stocks  and  securities  become  "firm,"  and  the  movement  toward 
an  expansion  in  loans,  with  its  attendant  phenomenon  of  an  increase  in 
deposits,  is  again  observed,  to  be  again  followed  by  restriction  and 
probable  distress  as  the  active  season  in  productive  industry  and  trade 
again  appears. 

Whoever  has  followed  this  delineation  of  our  financial  movement, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  which  are  thus  portrayed, 
ought  not  to  have  trouble  in  perceiving  that  the  bottom  cause  of  the 
irregular  and  deranging  effects  described  is  to  be  found  in  a  fixed 
volume  of  paper  money  clothed  with  full  powers  of  a  legal  tender. 
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Upon  this  money — itself  a  credit  obligation — other  credit  obligations, 
in  the  form  of  bank  deposits  through  bank  loans,  may  be  built  up  in 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  With  the  volume  of  paper  money  thus 
fixed — with  no  natural  movement  toward  its  retirement  when  not 
needed  in  legitimate  trade — the  tendency  to  build  the  four-story  struc- 
ture upon  it  as  a  permanent  base  is  irresistible.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  base  by  those  who  really  own  it  causes  the  structure  to  vibrate  and 
threatens  it  with  a  fall. 

Consider  now,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  practical  working  of  a  bank- 
note currency — nonlegal  tender — if  substituted  for  the  paper  money 
issued  by  the  Government.  Verification  may  be  found  by  those  who 
will  look  for  it  in  systems  now  current  in  France,  Germany,  Scotland, 
and  Canada;  or,  if  our  own  records  be  preferred,  the  New  England 
system  of  forty  years  ago,  or  those  then  in  vogue  in  Indiana,  Iowa,  and 
Louisiana,  will  be  equally  good  examples.  Under  such  a  system  the 
financial  movement  may  thus  be  described : 

Commencing  as  before  with  an  inward  movement  of  funds  from  the 
exterior  to  the  centers,  the  money  forwarded  would  then  consist  largely 
of  bank  notes.  These  received  at  the  centers  would  not,  like  the  legal 
tenders  of  the  present,  form  a  base  for  expansion.  The  desire  to  obtain 
legal  money  in  their  place  would  cause  the  banks  receiving  them  to  push 
them  home  for  redemption  in  legal  money,  but  the  general  effort  in  this 
direction  would  neutralize,  to  a  large  degree,  the  effect  desired.  Bank 
A,  sending  home  the  notes  of  bank  B,  would  be  met,  not  by  a  payment 
in  legal  money,  but  as  an  offset  by  the  presentation  of  the  notes  of  bank 
A.  There*  would  be  a  mutual  retirement  of  their  respective  bank-note 
liabilities.  Of  course,  this  precision  in  ofi'sets  would  not  be  the  rule, 
but  the  illustration  shows  the  general  effect  to  be  the  temporary  retire- 
ment of  a  currency  when  it  can  not  be  circulated  in  the  service  of  the 
country's  trade  and  exchange.  Observe  this :  The  power  to  lend  is  not 
thus  lost ;  it  is  temporarily  suspended.  When,  with  the  recurring 
needs  of  the  interior  to  handle  its  products  of  the  farm,  the  factory, 
and  the  mine,  the  power  to  issue  circulating  notes  may  be  summoned  into 
use,  then  the  needs  of  industry  will  coincide  with  the  profit- moving 
motives  of  the  banker,  and  the  full  value  of  this  latent  power  will  be 
experienced,  not  in  the  centers,  where  bank  notes  are  not  needed  and 
will  not  circulate,  but  in  the  interior,  where  raw  products  are  raised, 
and  where  the  busy  wheels  of  shop  and  factory  certify  that  labor  wages 
are  to  be  paid. 

The  power  of  the  bank  note,  so  temporarily  suspended,  will  always 
be  restored  in  full  upon  the  call  of  industry.  The  power  of  our  present 
currency,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  suspended.  It  is,  as  pointed  out, 
inevitably  misdirected.  It  artificially  stimulates  speculative  activity 
in  securities  at  the  centers.  It  periodically  absorbs  the  credit  powers 
at  times  when  they  should  be  made  serviceable  to  the  whole  country.     It 
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ministers  to  the  speculator,  it  prejudices  the  producer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  manufacturer,  though,  at  last,  all  suffer  from  its  deranging  influences. 

These  are  the  reasons,  the  more  important  reasons,  why  our  banking 
system  should  be  reformed  and  made  effective  to  commercial  and  indus- 
trial needs ;  and  these  same  reasons,  with  others  not  here  set  forth, 
call  for  the  elimination,  in  a  safe  and  proper  way,  of  the  injurious  inter- 
ference in  our  currency  system  by  the  legal-tender  paper  money  of  the 
Government. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  legal- tender  money  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  possess  the  qualifications  to  make  it  a  proper  factor  in 
the  country's  exchanges  of  products  and  manufactures ;  if  the  fact  also 
be  admitted  that  it  is  a  deranging  and  disturbing  factor  In  its  relation 
to  industry  and  commerce,  then  the  time  has  come  to  substitute  for  it  a 
currency  which  will  adequately,  economically,  and  safely  meet  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  country,  rapidly  developing,  as  it  is,  in  the  power 
of  production,  in  the  number  of  its  people,  and  the  importance  of  its 
domestic  and  foreign  trade. 

Can  a  bank-note  currency  be  established  which  will  be  adequate, 
economical,  and  safe,  and  thus  serve,  in  a  better  way  than  is  now  served, 
the  public  needs'?  Limited  by  space  in  this  presentation,  I  point  to 
the  countries  before  named,  where  these  conditions  are  realized.  Our 
neighbor  on  the  north,  Canada,  may  be  cited  as  a  nearby  witness  in 
the  same  direction.  With  power  to  issue  notes  as  profitable  employ- 
ment for  their  use  in  productive  industry  can  be  found,  the  power  has 
never  been  overtaxed  or  exhausted.  The  rates  of  interest  have  varied 
but  little  between  the  richer  provinces  of  Ontario  or  Quebec  and  the 
sparsely  settled  districts  of  Manitoba.  The  terms  of  interest  are  sub- 
stantially as  favorable  to  the  farmer  of  the  west  as  to  the  merchant  of 
the  metropolis. 

While  these  conditions,  in  contrast  with  our  own,  which  stimulates 
the  operation  of  credit  at  the  centers  and  starves  it  at  the  circumference, 
are  due  in  part  to  other  features  of  its  banking  system,  the  influence 
of  the  currency  is  most  important.  Certain  it  is  that  were  bank-note 
issues  in  Canada  repressed  by  restrictive  laws,  as  they  are  with  us,  and 
if  the  field  of  circulation  these  notes  now  occupy  were  filled  with  the 
legal-tender  notes  of  the  Dominion,  the  facilities  of  banking  now  enjoyed 
on  the  frontiers  would  not  be  afforded.  The  same  tendency  toward  con- 
gestion at  the  centers  and  scarcity  in  the  outlying  districts  would  be 
there,  as  it  is  here,  plainly  observable. 

It  is  not  intended  by  anything  here  said  to  offer  the  Canadian  system 
as  a  model  from  which  we  should  make  exact  copy.  In  certain  particu- 
lars it  would  not  at  present  suit  our  different  conditions.  The  right  of 
the  Canadian  banks  to  issue  their  notes  without  any  special  pledge  of  secu- 
rity for  their  redemption ;  the  law  which  gives  to  the  note  holder,  in  case 
of  bank  failure,  priority  of  claim  over  the  depositors,  while  not  opera- 
tive to  perceived  injury,  under  their  system  of  large  banks  with  small 
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branches,  might,  if  adopted  here,  with  a  multitude  of  small  banks, 
each  independent  of  the  other,  result  in  an  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the 
equitable  rights  of  the  depositor.  The  dangers  in  this  regard  are  ably 
discussed  and  fully  illustrated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.^  To  his  argument  nothing  need  be  added.  While  the 
question  of  terms  is  important  in  itself,  it  is  nevertheless  a  subordinate 
one. 

The  facts  set  forth  by  the  Comptroller  relate  exclusively  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  notes  of  a  failed  bank  shall  be  a  paramount  lien  upon  the 
assets  for  their  full  value  before  any  rights  accrue  to  other  creditors. 

The  issue  of  notes  upon  the  general  assets  of  national  banks  may  be 
made  perfectly  secure  without  the  requirement  that  the  notes  be  a  first 
lien  upon  their  assets.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  award  to  the  note 
holder  the  same  ratable  proportion  of  the  assets  which  went  to  other 
creditors,  and  to  provide  that  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  difference 
be  obtained  by  an  assessment  upon  all  the  national  banks,  collected  rata- 
bly in  proportion  to  their  share  in  the  circulation  of  this  character. 
THie  vital  question  is,  "What  percentage  of  assessment  upon  this  circula- 
tion would  be  required  in  order  to  cover  the  losses  to  note  holders  in 
the  case  of  failed  banks?  The  experience  of  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem demonstrates  that  the  assessment  would  be  insignificant. 

The  total  circulation  of  failed  banks  outstanding  at  the  time  of  fail- 
ure, up  to  October  31, 1897,  was  $20,893,827.  The  loss  upon  these  notes, 
if  the  security  for  them  had  been  impaired  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
security  for  other  liabilities,  would  have  been  $5,379,165,  or  an  annual 
average  of  about  $163,000.  This  loss  would  have  been  made  good  by  a 
tax  of  about  one-twelfth  of  1  per  cent  per  year  upon  the  circulation  of 
the  solvent  banks.  A  tax  of  one-fifth;  of  1  per  cent  upon  the  average 
circulation  of  the  national  banks  since  the  foundation  of  the  system 
would  have  paid  such  losses  up  to  October  31,  1897,  amounting  to 
$5,379,165  and  left  a  surplus  of  about  $9,000,000  in  the  guaranty  fund. 

Whether  preference  be  given  to  the  note  holder,  as  in  Canada,  or  he 
be  made  to  take  his  share  of  risk  with  the  depositor,  as  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Scotland,  or  whether  the  note  holder  shall  be  protected  by 
the  special  pledge  of  security  as  now  provided  in  our  national  banking 
act,  these  considerations  affect  the  question  relatively,  not  absolutely. 
Under  either  of  these  conditions  provisions  may  be  made  which  will 
furnish  to  the  country  a  paper  money  adequate  to  commercial  needs, 
economical  to  the  people,  and  safe  in  its  general  workings. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  banker  is  the  proper  agency  for  operating 
this  important  function.  He  must  have  motive  for  his  action  or  he  will 
not  exercise  it.  Given  this  motive,  he  will,  like  the  laborer,  the  mer- 
chant, or  the  professional  man,  be  diligent  in  the  employment  of  his 
powers.     That  this  motive  must  be  the  motive  of  gain  does  not  differ- 

'  See  page  191. 
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entiate  the  banker  from  other  working  forces  of  society,  whose  actions 
are  healthful  and  helpful  to  the  social  whole. 

In  my  last  report  I  ventured  upon  specific  recommendations.  These 
recommendations,  if  adopted  and  formulated  into  law,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  curative  of  the  evils  herein  pointed  out.  In  House  bills 
10289  and  10333  are  embodied  a  series  of  measures  in  some  respects 
more  meritorious.  The  measures  therein  proposed  are  the  result  of 
careful  study  by  expert  and  experienced  men.  With  some  modifica- 
tions— the  reasonable  fruit  of  full  discussion — they  would,  I  believe, 
meet  the  country's  needs.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  early  and 
earnest  attention  of  Congress. 

WAR  TAXES. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue '  possesses  pecu- 
liar interest,  indicating,  as  it  does,  the  operation  of  the  war-revenue  act 
of  June  13,  1898.  It  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  aggregate  revenue  to 
be  derived  therefrom  will  form  a  smaller  total  than  was  estimated  by 
the  more  sanguine  of  its  supporters. 

The  Commissioner's  estimate  of  $100,000,000  from  this  source  seems 
to  be  fairly  justified  by  the  results  to  the  Treasury  during  the  period 
from  July  1  to  the  present  time.  His  report  goes  also  to  show  the  fric- 
tion and  embarrassments  which  have  arisen  from  the  need  of  interpret- 
ing obscurities  in  the  act  itself,  and  the  application  of  such  interpreta- 
tion to  specific  cases  coming  under  the  same  general  head,  yet 
differentiated  from  each  other  by  more  or  less  important  particulars. 
Many  complaints  have  arisen  from  those  unreconciled  to  such  inter- 
pretations or  applications,  and,  granted  a  well-balanced  relation  between 
revenue  and  expenditures,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
repealing  some  of  the  more  vexatious  features  of  the  act.  Until  more 
settled  conditions,  however,  as  to  extraordinary  expenditures  for  the 
Ariiiy  and  Ifavy  are  reached,  even  such  repeal  can  not  be  recommended 
by  this  Department.  Some  verbal  amendments,  making  more  clear  the 
intentions  of  Congress,  are  to  \>e  desired,  and  representations  in  this 
direction  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  communication  to 
Congress  at  an  early  day. 

L.  J.  Gage, 

Secretary. 

To  the  Speaker  op  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

'  See  page  239. 
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Table  B.— Statement  op  Outstanding  Principal  oe  the  Public  Debt  of  the 
United  States  on  the  1st  op  January  op  each  Year  pkom  1791  to  1843, 
inclusive,  and  on  the  ist  op  july  op  each  year  prom  1843  to  1898,  inclu- 
SIVE. 


Year. 


Tear. 


Jan.  1,1791.. 
1792.. 
1793.. 
1794.. 
1795.. 
1796.. 
1797.. 
1798.. 
1799.. 
1800.. 
1801.. 
1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
1812.. 
1813- . 
1814.. 
1815.. 
1818.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
r  1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842., 
1843., 


$76, 
77, 
80, 
78, 
80, 
83, 
82, 
79, 
78, 
82, 
83, 
80, 
77, 
86, 
82, 
75, 
69, 
65, 
67, 
53, 
48, 
46, 
55, 
81, 
99, 
127, 
123, 
103, 
95, 
91, 


463, 476. 52 
227, 924. 66 
358,  634.  04 
427, 104.  77 
747,  587.  39 
762, 172. 07 
064,  479. 33 
228,  529. 12 
408,  669. 77 
976,  294. 35 
038, 060. 80 
712,  632. 25 
054,  686. 40 
427, 120.  88 
312, 160.  60 
723,  270.  66 
218, 398. 64 
196,  317.  97 
023, 192. 09 
173,  217.  52 
005, 687.  76 
209,  737.  90 
962, 827.  67 
487,  846.  24 
833,  660. 15 
334, 933.  74 
491,  965. 16 
466,  633.  83 
529,  648.  28 
015,  566. 15 
987,  427.  66 
546,  676.  98 
876, 877.  28 
269,  777. 77 
788,  432. 71 
054,  059. 99 
987, 367. 20 
475,  043. 87 
421,  413.  67 
,  565, 406. 50 
123, 191.  68 
, 322, 235. 18 
001,  698.  83 
,  760,  082.  08 
33,  733.  05 
37,513.06 
336, 967.  83 
, 308, 124. 07 
,  434,  221. 14 
,  673,  343.  82 
I  260,  875. 54 
,594,480.73 
,  201,  226.  27 


July  1,1843. 
1844. 
1846. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849, 
1850 
1851. 
1852, 
1853. 
1854, 
1855, 
1866, 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861, 
1862, 
1863 
1864, 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876, 
1877. 
1878, 
1879. 
1880. 
1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894 
1395, 
1896 
1897. 
1398 


$32,  742, 
23,  461, 

15,  925, 

16,  550, 
38,  826, 
47,  044, 
63,  061, 

63,  452, 
68,  304, 
66, 199, 
59,  803, 
42,  242, 
35, 586, 
31,  932, 
28,  699, 
44,911, 
58, 496, 

64,  842, 
90,  580, 

524, 176, 
119,  772, 
816,  784, 
680, 647, 
773,  236, 
678, 126, 
611,  687, 
588,  462, 
480,  672, 
353,  211, 
263, 251, 
234,  482, 
251,  690, 
232,  284, 
180,  395, 
205,  301, 
256,  205, 
349,  667, 
120, 415, 
069,  013, 
918,  312, 
884, 171, 
830,  528, 
876,  424, 
756,  445, 
688,  229, 
705,  992, 
640,  673, 
585,  821, 
560, 472, 
628,  840, 
698,  111, 
668, 767, 
701, 033, 
787, 990, 
832, 074, 
798,  066, 


922.  00 
662.  60 
303. 01 
202. 97 

634. 77 
862.  23 
858.  69 
773.  56 
796.  02 

341. 71 
117. 70 

222. 42 
966.  56 
537.  90 
831. 85 
881. 03 
837.  8S 
287.  88 

873. 72 

412. 13 
138.  63 
370.  57 
869.  74 
173.  69 
103.  87 
851. 19 
213. 94 
427. 81 
332.  32 

328. 78 

993.  20 

468. 43 
531.  95 
067. 16 
392. 10 
892.  53 
482.04 
370. 63 
569. 58 

994.  03 
728.  07 

923.  57 

275. 14 
205. 78 
591.  63 
320. 58 
340.  23 

048. 73 
784. 6] 
151. 63 
156. 13 
127. 68 
661. 25 
491. 40 
708.90 
921. 90 


a  In  tlie  amount  here  stated  aa  the  outstanding  principal  of  the  public  debt  are  included  the  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  outstanding  on  the  30th  of  June,  issued  under  act  of  June  8,  1872,  for  which  a  like 
amount  in  United  States  notes  was  on  special  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for  their  redemption  and  added 
to  the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury.  These  certificates,  as  a  matter  of  accounts,  are  treated  as  a  part 
of  the  public  debt,  but  being  offset  by  notes  held  on  deposit  for  their  redemption,  should  properly  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  in  malting  comparison  with  former  years. 

6  Exclusive  of  gold,  silver,  currency  certificates,  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890  held  in  the  Treasurer's 
cash,  and  including  $14,133,560  bonds  issued  to  the  several  Pacific  railroads  not  yet  redeemed. 
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Table  D. — Statement  of  the  Issue  and  Redemption  ov  Loans  and  Treasury 
Notes  (by  warrants)  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1898. 


Issues. 


Redemptions. 


Excess  of 
issnes. 


Excess  of 
redemptions. 


Two-year  notes  of  1863,  act  of  Mar.  3, 

1863 

Old  demand  notes,  acts  of  July  17, 

1861,  Axxg.  5, 1864,  and  Feb.  12, 1862. 
Five-twenties  of  1864,  act  of  June  30, 

1864 

FlTe-twenties  of  1862,  act  of  Feb.  25, 

1862 

Loan  of  July  and  Aug.,  1861,  acts  of 

July  17  and  Aug.  5,  1861 

Legal-tender  notes,  acts  of  Feb.  25 

and  July  11,  1862,  Jan.  7  and  Mar. 

3,1863 

Gold  certificates,  acts  of  Mar.  3, 1863, 

and  July  12, 1882 

One-year  notes  of  1863,  act  of  Mar.  3, 


$54, 260, 000. 00 


Compound-interest   notes,    acts    of 

Mar.  3, 1863,  and  June  30, 1864 

Ten-forties  of  1864,  act  of  Mar.  3. 1864. 
Seven-thirties  of  1861,  act  of  July  17, 

1861 

Seven-thirties  of  1864  and  1865,  acts 

of  June  30, 1864,  and  Mar.  3, 1865 

Consols  of  1865,  act  of  Mar.  3, 1865 

Consols  of  1867,  act  of  Mar.  3, 1865 

Fonded  loan  of  1881,  acts  of  July  14, 

1870,  Jan.  20, 1871,  and  Jan.  14, 1875. . 
Certificates  of  deposit,  act  of  June  8, 

1872 

Silver  certificates,  act  of  Feb.  28, 1878 . 
Befunding  certificates,  act  of  Feb.  26, 

1879 

Loan  of  1882  act  of  July  12, 1882 

Fractional  onrTpncy,  acts  of  July  17, 

1862,  Mar.  3, 1863,  and  June  30, 1864. 
Funded  loan  of  1891,  acts  July  14, 

1870,  Jan.  21, 1871,  and  Jan.  14, 1875. . 
Funded  loan  of  1907,  acts  July  14, 

1870,  Jan.  20, 1871,  and  Jan.  14, 1875- . 
Treasurynotesof  1890,  actof  July  14, 


53, 675, 000. 00 
173,620,000.00 


$50. 00 
350. 00 
500. 00 
260. 00 
11, 000.  00 

54,  260,  000. 00 

1,362,020.00 

140. 00 

760. 00 
14, 300.  00 

260. 00 

400.  00 
20, 200.  00 
12, 150.  00 

2, 750. 00 

88, 820,  000. 00 
150,543,000.00 

3, 610. 00 
100. 00 

2, 950.  00 

21, 350. 00 


Redemption  of  national-bank  notes, 
act  July  14, 1890 

Bonds  issued  to  Pacific  railroads, 
acts  July  1, 1862,  and  July  2, 1864. . 


5,  950. 00 
29,  642, 000. 00 
22, 024, 970.  00 


43, 302, 000. 00 
15,990,460.00 
29, 850,  952. 00 


$23, 077, 000. 00 


6, 034,  510.  00 


Total. 


333,  227,  920. 00 


384, 219, 542. 00 


29, 117, 460. 00 


Excess  of  redemptions. 
Excess  of  issues 


Net  excess  of  redemptions  charged 
in  receipts  and  expenditures 


$60. 00 
350. 00 
500. 00 
250. 00 
11, 000. 00 


1, 362, 020. 00 

140. 00 

760.  OO 
14, 300. 00 


400. 00 
20, 200.  00 
12, 150. 00 

2, 750. 00 

35, 146, 000.  00 


3,  610.  00 
100.00 

2, 950. 00 

21, 350. 00 


13,660,000.00 


29, 850,  952. 00 


80, 109, 082. 00 


80, 109, 082. 00 
29,117,460.00 


60,991,622.00 
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Table  G. — Population,  Net  Revenue,  and  Net  Expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment FROM  1837  to  June  30,  1898,  and  Per  Capita  op  the  Revenues  and 
Per  Capita  of  Expenditures. 


Year. 


Population. 


Net  revenue. 


Per  cap- 
ita on 
revenue. 


Net  expenses. 


Percapita 

on 
expendi- 
tures. 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843  (six  months) 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


655, 000 
112,  000 
584,  000 
069,  463 
691,  000 
132,  000 
694,  000 
276,  000 
878,  000 
600, 000 
143,  000 
805,  000 
489,  000 
191,  876 
995,  000 
802,  050 

615,  000 
433,  000 
266,  000 
083,  000 
916,  000 
753,  000 
596,  000 
443,  321 
064, 000 
704,  000 
366,  000 
046, 000 
748,  000 
469,  000 
211,  000 

973,  000 
756,  000 
668,  371 
555,  000 
596,  000 
677,  000 
796,  000 
951,  000 
137,  000 
353,  000 
598,  000 
866,  000 
155,  783 
316,000 
496,  000 
693,  000 
911,  000 
148, 000 
404, 000 
680, 000 

974,  OOO 
289,  000 
622,  250 
976,  000 

616,  000 
946,  000 
397,  OOO 
878,  000 
390,  000 
937,  000 
622,  000 


$24, 954, 
26,  302, 
31,  482, 
19,  480, 
16,  860, 
19,  976, 
8, 302, 
29,  321, 
29,  970, 
29,  699, 
26,  495, 
35,  735, 
31,  208, 

48,  603, 
52,  559, 

49,  846, 
01,  687, 
73, 800, 

65,  350, 
74,  056, 
68,  965, 
46,  665, 
53, 486, 

66,  064, 
41,  509, 
51,  987, 

112,  697, 
264, 626, 
333,714, 
658, 032, 
490,  634, 
405,  038, 

370,  943, 
411,  255, 
383, 323, 
374, 106, 
333,  738, 
804, 978, 
288,  000, 
294,  095, 
281,  406, 
257,  763, 
278,  827, 
333, 526, 
860,  782, 
403,  525, 
398, 287. 
348,  519, 
323,  690, 
336, 439, 

371,  403, 
379, 266, 
387,  060, 
403,  080, 
392, 612, 
354,  937, 
385, 819, 
297, 722, 
313, 890, 
326, 976, 
347, 721, 
405,  321, 


153.  00 
662. 00 
760. 00 
115. 00 
160.  00 
197.  00 
702.  00 
374.  00 
106.  00 
968.  00 
769.  00 
779.  00 
143. 00 
439.  00 
304.  00 
816. 00 
064.  00 
841.  00 
575.  00 
699.  00 
313.  00 
366.  00 
466.  00 
608. 00 
930.  00 
455.  00 
291.  00 
772.  00 
605.  00 
620. 00 
010.  00 
083.  00 
747.  00 
478.  00 
945.  00 
868.  00 
205.  00 
755. 00 
051.  00 
865.  00 
419.  00 
879.  00 
184.  00 
611.  00 
298.  00 
250.  00 
682.  00 
870. 00 
706.  00 
727. 00 
277.  00 
075. 00 
059.  00 
982. 00 
447.31 
784. 24 
628. 78 
019.  25 
075. 11 
200.  38 
705. 16 
335. 20 


$1.59 
1.63 
1.90 
1.14 
.96 
1.10 
.89 
1.62 
1.51 
1.46 
1.26 
1.64 
1.39 
1.88 
2.19 
2.01 
2.40 
2.79 
2.40 
2.64 
2.88 
1.57 
1.75 
L78 
1.29 
1.59 
3.38 
7.77 
9.60 
15.78 
13.55 
10.97 
9.82 
10.67 
9.69 
9.22 
8.01 
7.18 
6.55 
6.52 
6.07 
5.42 
6.60 
6.65 
7.00 
7.68 
7.41 
6.36 
5.76 
5.86 
6.33 
6.32 
6.31 
6.43 
6.14 
5.42 
5.76 
4.87 
4.48 
4.58 
4.77 
6.44 


$37,  243, 
33,  865, 
26, 899, 
24,  317, 

26,  565, 
25, 205, 
11,  858, 
22,  337, 
22, 937, 

27,  766, 

67,  281, 
45,  377, 
45,  051, 
89,  543, 
47,  709, 
44, 194, 

48. 184, 

68,  044, 

69,  742, 
69, 671, 
67, 796, 

74. 185, 
69,  070, 
63, 130, 
66,  546, 

474,  761, 
714,  740, 
866. 322, 

1,  297,  556, 
520,  809, 

,  367,  542, 
877, 340, 
322,  866, 
309,  653, 
292, 177, 
277,  517, 
290,  345, 
302,  633, 
274,  623, 
265, 101, 
241, 334, 
286,  964, 
166, 947, 
267,  642, 
260,  712, 
257,  981, 

266,  408, 
244, 126, 
260,  226, 
242, 483, 

267,  932, 
a  267,  924, 
6  299, 288, 
c  318,  040, 
d  365, 773, 

345, 023, 
383,  477, 
867,  525, 
366, 195, 
362, 179, 
366, 774, 
443, 368, 


496. 00 
059. 00 
128. 00 
579. 00 
873. 00 
761. 00 
075.  00 
571. 00 
408. 00 
925.  00 
412.  00 
226. 00 
667. 00 
492. 00 
017. 00 
919. 00 
111.00 
862. 00 
668.  60 
026. 00 
708.  00 
270.  00 
977. 00 
598.  00 
645.  00 
819.  00 
725. 00 
614.  00 
224.  00 
417. 00 
675. 00 
285. 00 
278. 00 
561. 00 
188.  00 
968.  00 
245.00 
878.  00 
893.00 

oa5. 00 

475.  00 
327. 00 
884.  00 
968. 00 
888.  00 
440. 00 
138.  00 
244.00 
935. 00 
138.  00 
179. 00 
801. 00 
978.  00 
710.  00 
905.  35 
330. 58 
954. 49 
279. 83 
298. 29 
446. 08 
159. 57 
682. 80 


aThis  includes  $8,270,842.46  of  "premiums  on  purchase  of  bonds." 

b  This  includes  $17,292,362.65  of  "premiums  on  purchase  of  bonds." 

c  This  includes  $20,304,224.06  of  "premiums  on  purchase  of  bonds." 

dThls  includes  $10,401,220.61  of  "premiums  on  purchase  of  bonds." 

NOTB.— The  net  revenue  and  expenses  and  per  capita  on  revenues  for  1891  were  erroneously  stated 
by  the  Kegisterof  the  Treasury  in  his  reports  for  1891, 1892,  and  1893.  (See  Finance  Reports  for  those 
years,  pp.  845, 767,  and  906.) 
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Table  H. — Internal  and  Customs  Revenue  and  Expenses  of  Collecting, 

FROM  1858  TO  1898. 


Tear  ending 

Internal  revenue. 

Customs  revenue. 

June  30— 

Eevenne. 

Expenses  of  collecting,  a 

Eevenue. 

Expenses  of  collecting.  & 

1858 

Dollart. 

(0) 
(0) 

(») 

(«) 

(o) 
37,640,787.95 
109,741,134.10 
209,461,215.25 
309,226,813.42 
266, 027,  537. 43 
191,087,589.41 
158,  356,  460.  86 
184,899,756.49 

143,  098, 153. 63 
130,  642, 177.  72 
113,  729,  314. 14 
102, 409,  784.  90 
110,007,493.58 
116,  700,  732.  03 
1)8,630,407.83 
110,  581,  624.  74 
113,  561,  610.  58 
124,009,373.92 
135,  264,  385.  51 
146,497,595.45 

144,  720, 368. 98 
121,586,072.51 
112,498,725.54 
116,805,936.48 
118,823,391.22 
124,  296,  871. 98 
130,  881,  513.  92 
142,606,705.81 

145,  686,  249.  44 
153,971,072.57 
161,  027,  623.  93 
147,111,232.81 
143,  421,  672. 02 
146, 762,  864. 74 

146,  688,  674. 29 
170,  900,  641. 49 

Dollart. 

(c) 

(0 

(c) 

(») 

(c) 

108,  685. 00 

253,  372.  99 

385,  239. 52 

5,783,128.77 

7,  335,  029.  81 

8,  705,  366.  36 
7,  257, 176. 11 
7,  253, 439. 81 
7,593,714.17 
5,694,116.86 
5,  340,  230.  00 
4,  609,  976.  05 
4.  289,  442. 71 
3,  942,  613.  72 
3,556,943.85 
3,  280,  162.  22 
3,  527,  956.  56 

3,  657, 106. 10 

4,  327,  793. 24 
4,  097,  241. 34 
4,  424,  707.  39 
4,  216,  847.  26 
3,  853,  035.  94 
3,  578,  679.  42 
3,  826,  507.  98 
3, 626,  038.  91 

3,  770,  388.  72 
3, 780,  950. 41 

4,  003,  485. 65 
3,  879,  082.  31 
4, 144,  927. 02 
3,  749,  029.  22 
3,  764, 935. 45 
3,846,887.55 
3,606,798.85 
3, 705,  256.  95 

Per  G&nt. 
(c) 

(0) 
(■!) 

(c) 
.29 
.23 
.18 
1.87 
2.77 
4.55 
4.59 
3.92 
6.30 
4.36 
4.69 
4.40 
3.89 
3.38 
2.99 
2.96 
3.10 
2.95 
3.20 
2.80 
3.06 
3.47 
3.42 
3.06 
3.22 
2.92 
2.88 
2.66 
2.75 
2.52 
2.57 
2.55 
2.62 
2.62 
2.46 
2.17 

Dollwrs. 
41,  789, 620.  96 
49,  565,  824. 38 
53, 187,  511.  87 
39,582,125.64 
49,  066,  397.  62 
69,059,642.40 
102,  316, 152.  99 
84, 928,  260. 00 

179,  046,  651.  58 
178, 417,  810.  88 
164, 464,  599.  56 

180,  048,  426.  63 

194,  638, 374. 44 
206,  270,  408.  05 
216,  370,  286.  77 
188,  089,  522. 70 
163, 103,  833.  69 
157, 167,  722.  35 
148,071,984.61 
130,956,493.07 
130, 170,  680.  20 
137,  250,  047. 70 
186,  522,  064.  60 
198, 159,  676.  02 
220,410,730.25 
214, 706,  496.  93 

195,  067,  489.  76 
181,471,939.34 
192,  905,  023.  44 
217,286,893.13 
219,  091, 173. 63 
223,  832,  741.  69 
229,  668,  584.  57 
219,522,205.23 
177, 452,  964. 15 
203,  355,  016. 73 
131,  818,  530.  62 
152, 168, 617. 45 
160,  021,  751.  67 
176,  554, 126.  65 
149,  575, 062.  35 

Dollars. 
2, 903,  336. 89 
3,  407,  931. 77 
3, 337, 188. 15 

2,  843,  455. 84 

3,  276,  560.  39 
3,181,026.17 
4, 192,  582. 43 
5,415,449.32 
5,  342, 469.  99 
5, 763, 979. 01 
7,  641, 116.  68 

5,  388,  082. 31 

6,  233, 747. 68 
6,  568,  350.  61 

6,  950, 173. 88 
7, 077,  864. 70 

7,  321, 469.  94 
7, 028, 521. 80 
6,704,858.09 
6, 501, 037. 57 
5,826,974.32 
5, 477, 421.  52 
6,  023,  253. 53 
6,  383,  288. 10 
6,  506,  369.  26 
6,  593,  509. 43 
6,709,485.76 
6,  494,  847. 29 
6, 427,  612. 67 
6,  865,  801.  74 
7, 156, 187.  77 
7, 030, 487. 00 
6, 869,  986. 09 
6, 964,  367.  OB 
6,  646, 276.  05 
6. 756, 790.  98 
6, 791, 872. 86 

6,  736,  690.  92 

7,  237,  796. 40 
7,  075, 372.  05 
7, 152,  276.  68 

Per  cent. 
6.94 

1859 

6.85 

I860 

6.27 

1861 

7.18 

1862 

6.67 

1863 

4.60 

1864 

4.09 

1865        ..   - 

6.39 

1866 

2.98 

1867 

3.26 

1868 

4.65 

1869 

2.99 

1870 

3.20 

1871 

3.18 

1872 

3.21 

1873 

3.76 

1874 

1875 

1876 

4.49 
4.47 
4.63 

1877 

4.96 

1878 

1879 

4.47 
3.96 

1880 

3.23 

1881         

3.22 

1882 

2.95 

1883 

3.07 

1884 

3.44 

1885         

3.68 

1886 

3.33 

1887         

3.16 

1888 

3.27 

1889       

3.14 

1890 

2.98 

1891 

3.17 

1892 

3.74 

1893 

3.32 

1894      

5.15 

1895 

4.43 

1896 

4.52 

1897 

4.01 

1898 

4.78 

a  The  cost  of  collecting  the  internal  revenue  embraces  the  following  items :  Salaries  and  expenses  of 
collectors,  including  pay  of  deputy  collectors,  clerks,  etc.,  and  including  expenses  incident  to  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  law  taxing  oleomargarine;  salaries  and  expenses  of  revenue  agents,  surveyors  of 
distilleries,  gangers,  storekeepers,  and  miscellaneous  expenses ;  paper  for  internal-revenue  stamps, 
and  expenses  of  detecting  and  punishing  violations  of  internal-revenue  laws. 

b  The  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs  includes  all  sums  drawn  from  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress  for  that  purpose.  The  money  is  expended  for  salaries,  rents,  labor  m  weighing, 
gauging  and  measuring  imported  merchandise,  revenue  boatmen,  repairs,  and  other  expenses  inoident 
to  rented  buildings,  stationery,  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  special  agents,  but  does  not  include 
expenditures  for  revenue  cutters,  fuel,  lights,  wafer,  furniture,  janitors,  etc.,  for  bmldin|s  owned  by 
the  Government,  nor  expenditures  for  erecting  new  buUdmgs,  all  of  which  are  paid  for  from  specific 
appropriations  made  for  those  purposes.  i.     ,   j   ^^  j-j.         f     .„i„,i„„ 

The  expenses  of  coUecting  internal  and  customs  revenue  do  not  include  the  expenditures  for  salaries, 
etc.,  inoident  to  auditing  these  accounts  in  the  Departments  at  Washington. 

c  No  data. 
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Tabuc  J. — Statement  of  the  Net  Disbursements  (by  warrants)  during  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30, 1898. 

CIVIL. 

Congress $4,468,132.44 

Executive 11,405,649.21 

Judiciary 6,760,165.32 

Crovemment  in  the  Territories 92  591  58 

Subtreasuries. 436,' 503.' 37 

Publiclandoflaces 621  022.87 

Mints  and  assay  offices 236)  744!  05 


$24, 020,  808.  82 


FOREiaN  INTERCOUBSE. 

Biplomatic  salaries 371,077.85 

Consular  salaries 667,'  474. 09 

Contingent  expenses  of  foreign  missions 139, 845'.  07 

Contingencies  of  consuiatea 197, 765. 40 

Spanish  indemnity 28,500.00 

Kelief  protection,  and  rescuing  shipwrecked  American  seamen 25,403.44 

Survey  and  examination  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 170, 757. 98 

International  Union  of  American  Eepublics 69,972.00 

Pay  of  consular  ofiicers  for  services  to  Americanvessels  and  seamen..  18,956.63 

Emergencies  arising  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service 43, 381. 28 

Scientific  investigation  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries 24, 539. 58 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds 71, 847. 43 

Commission  on  damages  and  payment  of  awards,  Bering  Sea 483, 151. 26 

Miscellaneous  items 172, 909. 12 


MISCELLAlfEOUS. 

Public  printing  and  binding 3, 823, 478. 04 

Building,  Government  Printing  Office 71, 131.44 

Building,  Library  of  Congress 25,000.00 

Payment  of  judgments,  Court  of  Claims -. 1,050,835.39 

Contingent  expenses,  independent  treasury 157, 132. 29 

Mint  establishment 891 ,  428. 13 

Assessing  and  collecting  internal  revenue 3, 615, 685. 85 

Paper  for  internal- revenue  stamps 37, 122. 39 

Redemption  of  internal-revenue  stamps 78, 569. 10 

Punishmg  violations  of  internal-revenue  aws 52, 448. 71 

Refunds,  reliefs,  etc.,  under  internal-revenue  laws 11, 060. 28 

Allowance  or  drawback  under  internal -revenue  laws 8, 887. 12 

Bounty  on  sugar 1, 098, 737. 70 

Collecting  revenue  frora^  customs : 

For  the  year  1898 $6,  944,  905. 45 

For  prior  years 207, 371. 13 

Detection  and  prevention  of  fraudsupon  the  customs 
revenue 83,  014. 45 


7,  235,  291.  03 

Repayment  to  importers  excess  of  deposits 1,999,577.60 

Debentures  and  drawbacks  under  customs  laws 2, 928, 837. 81 

Revenue- Cutter  Service 1, 066, 478. 04 

Life-Saving  Service 1, 537, 740. 00 

Marine-Hospital  Establishment . .  -. 709, 248. 04 

Light^Honse  Establishment 3, 831, 256. 37 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration 210, 791. 49 

Salaries,  shipping  service 59, 344. 70 

Services  to  Ajnericau  vessels 21, 944. 06 

Supplies  for  native  inhabitants  of  Alaska 26, 372. 56 

Enforcement  of  alien  contract-labor  laws 85, 841. 15 

Enforcement  of  Chinese  exclusion  act 82, 460. 61 

Revenue  vessels '. 430, 199. 85 

Engraving  and  printing 1, 129,  261. 93 

Coast  and  G-eodetic  Survey 478, 007. 84 

Steamboat-Inspection  Service 340, 009. 04 

Custom-houses,  post-offices,  court-houses,  etc 3, 760, 684. 57 

Fay  of  assistant  custodians  and  janitors  of  public  buildings 928, 999.40 

Fuel,  lights,  and  water  for  public  buildings 881, 331. 38 

Furniture  and  heating  apparatus  for  public  buildings 300,953.76 

Vaults,  safes,  locks,  and  {ilans  for  public  buildings _  38, 109. 01 

Distinctive  paper  for  United  States  securities 85, 646. 00 

Expenses  of  Treasury  notes 230,329.61 

Transportation  andrecoinage  of  coin _  409, 209.14 

Preventing  the  spread,  of  epidemic  diseases -  215, 278. 94 

Suppressing  counterfeiting  and  other  crimes -  74, 854. 69 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 241, 253. 15 

Expenses  under  Smithsonian  Institution 127, 968. 27 

National  Museum 221,051.67 

National  Zoological  Park 54,862.31 

Fish  Commission,  general  expenses 465, 070. 66 

Trans-Mississippi  and  International  Exposition  at  Omaha 114, 132. 29 

Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition  at  Nashville 49, 947. 42 

Expenses,  loan  of  1898 50,000.00 

Sinking  fund,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 4,549,368.26 


2,485,581.13 
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Table  J. — Statement  op  the  Net  Disbuesbmbnts  (by  warrants)  during  the 
Fiscal  Ybab  ended  June  30, 1898— Continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 
District  of  Colnmbia: 

General  expenses $5,951,155.48 

"Water  department,  payable  from  the  water  fund 211, 580. 85 

Special  trust  funds 156,989.51 

$6,319, 725. 84 

Buildings  and  grounds  in  "Washington  under  Chief  Engineer 145, 304. 89 

Fuel,  lights,  etc..  State,  War,  and  Xfavy  Department  building    37, 499. 26 

Care,  maintenaoice,  etc.,  of  "Washington  Monument 11,  292. 18 

Pedestal  for  statue  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan 31,500.00 

Support  and  treatment  of  destitute  patients -  18, 999.96 

Payment  on  account  of  Ford's  Theater  disaster -  34, 805, 00 

Prevention  of  deposits  in  New  York  Harbor -  56, 116. 45 

Photolithographing  for  the  Patent  Office 67,960.78 

Official  Gazette,  Patent  Office 121,893.67 

Surveying  public  lands 196, 361. 06 

Kesurveymg  Chickasaw  lands 117,500.00 

Surveying  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory Ill,  498. 69 

Surveying  forest  reserves 125, 093. 57 

Contingent  expenses  of  land  offices 122, 071. 62 

Geological  Survey 440,004.96 

Geological  maps  of  the  United  States 62,915.52 

Surveying  within  land  grants 41,  761.33 

Protecting  public  lands,  timber,  etc 82, 308. 98 

Repayment  for  lands  erroneously  sold 26, 496. 21 

Deposits  by  individuals  for  surveying  public  lands 96, 649. 18 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas 19,074.75 

Classincation  of  certain  mineral  lands  in  Montana  and  Idaho 35, 098. 10 

Five,  three,  and  two  per  cent  funds  to  States 24, 564. 16 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 342, 066. 47 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 58,265.00 

Howard  University 32,600.00 

Garfield  Hospital 19,000.00 

Capitol  building  and  grounds 114, 680. 01 

Interior  Department  building 6,999.93 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts -  1, 104, 000. 00 

Deficiency  in  the  postal  revenues 10,504,040.42 

Mail  transportation.  Pacific  railroads i 857,797.45 

Department  of  Agriculture 2,354,100.72 

Weather  Bureau 839,207.16 

Miscellaneous  items 41,632.81 


$70, 014, 115.  22 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Indiana $10,994,667.70 

Pensions 147,452,368.61 

MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

National  Defense 7,034,112.30 

Pay  Department ., 21,003,831.33 

Pay  Department,  bounty  and  miscellaneous 439, 258. 86 

Commissary  Department 5,922,441.36 

Quartermaster's  Depairtment 18,613,113.37 

National  cemeteries,  roads,  etc 218,732.19 

Medical  Department 320,671.18 

Artificial  limbs 173,616.16 

Ordnance  Department 2,537,063.52 

Armories  and  arsenals - -  435,601.77 

Armament  of  fortifications 4,421,512.83 

Gun  and  mortar  batteries 3,392,596.53 

Military  Academy 280,085.70 

Fortifications,  etc 774,589.07 

Improving  rivers  and  harbors 20,785,049.96 

Contingencies  of  the  Army 37,397.11 

Contingencies  of  the  Army,  Philippine  expedition 100, 000. 00 

Expeditionary  force  to  Cuba 500,  034.00 

Signal  Service  of  the  Army 35,126.57 

Construction  of  military  posts,  roads,  etc ,  422,876.22 

Publication  of  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion -  153, 124. 71 

Support  of  Soldiers' Home 107,612.49 

Sogers'  Home,  permanent  fund  and  interest  account 210, 715. 55 

Support  of  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers -  3, 200, 693. 73 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park -  85, 170. 27 

Shiloh  National  Park 31,246.12 

Yellowstone  National  Park 29,981.98 

Gettysburg  National  Park ^ 50,222.72 

Reliefs  ana  reimbursements 609,106.11 

UiacelUmeous  items 66,411.58 


158,447,036.31 


91, 902, 000. 2t 
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NAVAL  BSTABLISHMBNT. 

National  Defense... $20,622,415.20 

Pay.etc,  of  theNavy .' 8,691,667.13 

Pay,  misoellaneoas 375,890.94 

Deposit  fund 172,943.19 

Contingent,  Navy 3,070.65 

Marine  Corps 1,174,974.32 

Naval  Academy 223,485.32 

Navigation 174,406.11 

Ordnance 1,652,784.44 

Equipment 1,843,121.78 

Yards  and  Docks 1,774,571.02 

Medicine  and  Surgery 300, 661. 05 

Supplies  and  Accounts 3, 349, 543. 07 

Construction  and  Eepair 3, 008, 220. 42 

Steam  Engineering 1, 496, 417. 36 

Increase  of  theNavy 10,753,388.73 

Navy  transportation.  Pacific  railroads 10, 859, 59 

General  account  of  advances 2, 258, 701. 75 

Vessels  for  auxiliary  naval  force J 352,  010,00 

Relief  of  sufferers  by  destruction  of  the  V.  S,  S.  Maine 83, 358. 19 

Miscellaneous  items  and  reliefs 501, 494, 54 

$58, 823, 984.  80 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 37,585,056.23 

Total  net  ordinary  expenditures 443,368,582.80 

Eedemption  of  the  public  debt 384, 219, 542. 00 

Total  expenditures 827,588,124.80 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  June  30, 1898 775,751,368,11 

Grand  total 1,603,339,492.91 
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Table  K.— Statement  of  Receipts  of  the  United  States  from  March  4,  1789, 

30)  FROM 


Balance  in 
the  Treasury  at 

commence- 
ment of  year, 


Customs. 


Internal  reve- 
nue. 


Direct  tax. 


Public  lands. 


Miscellaneous. 


1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806- 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843a 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1859 

1860 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1851 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1853 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 


783. 
763, 
1, 151, 
516, 
888, 

1,  021, 
617. 

2, 161, 

2,  623, 

3,  295, 
6,  020, 
4, 825, 

4,  037, 
3, 999, 
4, 638, 
9,  643, 
9,  941, 
3,848, 

2,  672, 

3,  502, 

3,  862, 
5, 196, 
1,  727, 

13, 106, 
22,  033, 
14,  989, 

1,  478, 

2,  079, 
1, 198, 
1,  681, 

4,  237, 
9,  463, 
1, 946, 
5, 201, 
6,  368, 
6,  668, 

5,  972, 
5, 755, 

6,  014, 
4, 502, 
2,011, 

H,  702, 

8, 892, 

26, 749, 

46, 708, 

37,  327, 
36,  891, 
33, 15', 

29,  963, 
28,  685, 

30,  521, 
39, 186, 
36, 742, 
36, 194, 

38,  261, 
33, 079, 
29,416, 
32, 827, 
36,  871, 
40, 158, 
43,  338, 
50, 261, 
48, 591, 
47,  777, 
49, 108, 
46,  802, 
35, 113, 
33, 193, 
32, 979, 
30, 963, 
46, 965, 
36,  523, 

134,433, 


905.  75 
444.51 
661. 69 

924. 17 
442.  61 

995. 42 
899.  04 

.  451. 43 

867. 77 
311.99 
391.00 
697.  64 
811.  60 
005. 26 
388.  99 
123.  80 
850.  07 
809.  96 

056. 78 
276.  57 
305.  80 

217. 41 
542. 00 
848. 63 
592. 88 
519. 19 
465.  48 
526.  74 
992.  38 

461. 21 
592.  24 
427.  55 
922.  81 
597. 13 

650. 43 

686. 18 
286. 10 

435.  81 

704. 79 
539.75 

914. 45 
777. 65 
905.  31 

868. 42 
803. 96 

436,  00 
252. 69 
196. 94 
503. 68 

163. 46 
111. 
979.44 
284.  74 
829.  62 
274.  81 
959.  65 

276. 43 
612. 45 
082,  69 
753.  31 
353,  25 
860. 02 
901.  09 
073. 41 
672. 13 

229. 80 
855.  00 

334. 22 
248. 60 
530.  78 
857.  83 
304.  87 
046. 13 
738. 14> 


$4,  399,  473. 09 
3, 443,  070. 85 
4,  255, 306.  56 
4, 801,  065.  28 
6,  588.  461. 26 

6,  667,  987.  94 
7,549,649.65 
7, 106,  061.  93 
6, 610,  449.  31 
9,  080,  932.  73 

10,  750, 778. 93 
12, 438,  235,  74 
10, 479,  417.  61 

11,  098,  566. 33 

12,  936,  487.  04 
14,  667,  698. 17 
16,  845,  521.  61 

16,  363,  650,  68 

7,  257,  606.  62 

8,  583,  309.  31 

13,  313,  222. 73 
8, 958,  777.  53 

13,  224,  623. 26 

6,  998,  772.  08 

7,  282, 942.  22 
36,  306,  874.  88 
26,  283,  348.  49 

17,  176,  385.  00 
20,  283,  608. 76 

16,  005,  612. 15 
13,  004,  447. 15 

17,  589,  761. 94 
19,088,433.44 
17,  878,  325. 71 
20,  098,  713. 45 
23,  341,  331,  77 
19,  712,  283.  29 

23,  205,  523.  64 
22,  681,  965,  91 
21, 922,  301.  39 

24,  224,  441. 77 
28,  465,  237.  24 
29, 032,  508.  91 
16,  214,  957. 15 
19,  391,  310. 59 
23, 409,  940.  53 
11, 169,  290.  39 
16, 158,  800.  36 
23, 137,  924. 81 
13, 499,  602. 17 
14, 487,  216. 74 
18, 187,  908.  76 

7,  046,  843.  91 
26, 183,  570. 94 
27, 628, 112. 70 
26, 712,  667. 87 
23, 747,  864.  66 
31,  757,  070. 96 
28,  346,  738.  82 
39,  668,  686. 42 
49,  017,  567. 92 
47,  339,  326.  62 
68, 931,  866.  62 
64, 224, 190.  27 
53, 025,  794.  21 
64, 022,  863.  60 
63, 875, 905.  05 
41, 789,  620. 
49, 565,  824.  38 
53, 187, 511.  87 
39,  582, 125. 64 
49,  066,  397. 62 
69,  069,  642. 40 
102,  316, 152.  99 
84,  928, 260. 60 


274, 

337, 

475, 

675, 

644, 

779, 

809, 

1, 048, 

621, 

215, 

50, 

21, 

20, 

13, 

8, 

4, 

7, 

2, 

4, 

4, 

1,  662, 

4,  678, 

5,  124, 

2,  678, 
965, 
229, 
106, 

69, 
67, 
34, 
34, 
25. 
21, 
19, 
17, 
14, 
12, 
6, 
11, 
2, 
4, 
10, 

5, 
2, 
2, 
1, 
3, 


942. 81 
,  706. 70 

089. 62 
,  755. 36 
,  289.  60 

491.  45 
357,  95 
136. 44 
396.  55 
033.  43 
898.  89 
179.  69 
941.29 
747. 15 
101.  45 
061. 40 
190. 23 
034. 29 
430.63 
296.  95 
903.  06 
755.  04 
984.  82 
059.  07 
708.  31 
100. 77 
270. 20 
593.  63 

260.  63 

027. 63 
665.  71 
242. 17 
663. 37 
771. 35 
689. 93 
885,  68 
451.54 
602,  74 
160. 62 
933.  51 
630.  65 
759.  00 
196.  09 
459.48 
370. 00 
493,  84 
467. 27 
653.  32 
682.  25 

261.  36 
495,  00 
103. 26 
777. 34 
517. 12 
897. 26 
376. 00 
375.  00 


37,  640,  787.  95 
109, 741, 134. 10 
209,  464, 215. 25 


$4,  836. 13 
83,  540. 60 
11,  963.  U 


$734, 223. 97 

534, 343.  38 

206,  665. 44 

71,  879,  20 

60, 198. 44 

21, 882. 91 

65,  763. 86 

34,  732. 56 

19, 169.  21 

7,517.31 

12,  448,  68 

7, 666 

859.  22 

3,  805. 62 
2,  219, 497. 

2, 162,  673. 41 

4,  263,  636.  09 

1,  834, 187.  04 

264,  333.  36 

83,  650.  78 

31,  586.  82 

29,  349.  05 

20,961.66 

10,  337. 71 

6,  201,  96 

2,  330. 85 

6,  638. 76 

2, 626. 90 

2,  218. 81 

11, 335. 05 

16,  980.  59 

10,  606.  01 

6,  791, 13 

394. 12 

19.80 

4,  263.  33 
728. 79 

1, 687.  70 


756.  22 


1,  795,  331.  73 

1,  485, 103.  61 

475,  648.  96 

1,  200, 673. 03 


167, 
188, 
166, 
487, 
540, 
765, 
466, 
647, 
442, 
696, 

1,  040, 
710, 
835, 

1, 135, 

1, 287. 

1,  717. 

1,  991, 

2,  606, 

3,  274, 
1,  635, 
1,212, 
1, 803, 

916, 
984, 
1,  216, 
1,  393, 
1, 495, 
1,018, 

1,  617, 

2,  329, 

3,  210, 

2,  623, 

3,  967, 

4,  867, 
14, 757, 
24,  877, 

6, 776, 
3,  730, 

7,  361, 
3, 411, 
1, 365, 

1,  335, 
8S8, 

2,  059, 
2,  077, 

2,  694, 
2, 498, 

3,  328, 
1, 688, 
1, 869, 

2,  352, 
2, 043. 
1,  667. 

8,  470, 
11,497, 

8,  917. 

3,  829, 
3,513, 
1,  756, 
I,  778, 

870, 
152, 
167, 


443.75 
',  726. 06 
I,  628.  02 
1, 675.  69 
■,526.79 
193. 80 
245.73 

163. 27 

939. 06 
252. 33 
648.  82 
237.  53 
427.  78 

666. 14 

971. 09 

959. 28 
985. 03 
226.  06 
564.  77 
422. 78 
871,  61 
966.  46 
681,  64 

523. 10 

418. 15 
090.  56 
785. 09 
845. 26 
308. 76 

175. 13 

356. 14 
816. 48 
381. 03 
682. 56 
600. 69 
600. 75 
179.  86 
236.  52 
945. 66 
676. 40 
818. 63 
627. 42 
797. 52 
168. 18 
939. 80 
022. 30 
452.48 
355.  20 
642.66 
969. 55 
894.  25 
305. 30 
239. 68 
084. 99 
798.  39 

049. 07 
644. 93 
486.  64 
715. 87 
687.  30 
567.  71 
668. 54 
203.  77 
617. 17 
338.  29 
553.  31 


$10, 

9, 

21, 

53, 

28, 


58, 


152, 

345, 

1,  600, 

131, 

139, 

40, 

61, 

38, 

21, 

62, 

84, 

59, 

126, 

271. 

164, 

286, 

273, 

109! 

57, 

57, 

61, 

152, 

452, 

141, 

127, 

130, 

94, 

1,  316, 

65, 
112, 

73, 
684, 
270, 
470, 
480, 
759, 

2,  246, 
7, 001, 
6,  410, 

979, 

2,  567; 
1,  004, 

451, 

285, 

1, 075, 

361, 

289, 

220, 

612, 

686, 

2, 064, 

1, 185, 

464, 

988, 

1, 105, 

827, 

1, 116, 

1,  369, 

1, 352, 

1, 454, 

1,  088, 

1,  023, 

915, 

3,  741, 
30,  291, 
26,  441, 


478. 10 
918.  65 
410. 88 
277.  97 
317.  97 
415.  98 
139.  29 
192.  81 
187. 56 

712. 10 
649. 15 
505.  86 

,  945. 44 
075.  53 
382.  30 
121.  86 
650. 42 

822. 85 
162.  57 
476. 84 
211.  22 
165. 17 
671.  00 
399.  81 
282.  84 
782. 35 
761.  08 
617,  71 

098. 42 

338. 44 

589. 43 
957. 19 
129.84 

603. 60 
461.  81 
588.  66 
722.  83 
126. 49 
648.55 
227.  77 
124.05 

410. 61 
096.  67 
812.  32 
972. 13 
902.  23 
444.59 

848. 45 

939. 86 
112.28 
054.  75 
995.  97 
896.  92 
419.  70 
453.  68 
950. 13 
808.  30 
610.  69 
379. 13 
308.  21 

166. 11 
249. 40 
081. 17 
362. 74 
731. 40 
190.  81 
920.  88 
029. 13 
596.  24 
530. 25 
615.  31 
327. 97 
794.  38 
701.  86 
556.  00 


aForthehalfyear  from 
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TO  June  30,  1898,  by  Caibstdar  Years  to  1843  and  by  Fiscal  Years  (ended  Junk 

THAT  TIME. 


Dividends. 


Net  ordinary 
receipts. 


Interest. 


Receipts 

from  loans  and 

Treasury 

notes. 


Gross  receipts. 


Unavail- 
able. 


1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843a 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 


$8,  028. 00 
38,  500. 00 
303, 472. 00 
160, 000. 00 
160,000.09 
80,  960.  00 
79,  920.  00 
71,  040.  00 
71, 040. 00 
88, 800.  00 
39, 960.  00 


$4,  409, 


202, 426.  30 
525,  000. 00 
675,  000. 00 
,  000,  000.  00 
105, 000.  00 
297,  500.  00 
350,  000.  00 
350,  000.  00 
367,  500.  00 
402, 500. 00 
420, 000.  00 
455,  000. 00 
490,  000.  00 
490, 000.  00 
490, 000. 00 
490,  000. 00 
474, 985. 00 
234,  349. 50 
506,  480.  82 
292, 674. 67 


652, 
431, 
114, 
377, 
688, 
900, 
546, 
848, 
935, 
995, 
064, 
826, 
560, 
559, 
398, 
060, 
773, 
384, 
422, 
801, 
340, 
181, 
696, 
676, 
099, 
585, 
603, 
840, 
573, 
232, 
640, 
381, 
840, 
260, 
966, 
763, 
827, 
844, 
526, 
867, 
948, 
791, 
430, 
826, 
954, 


951. 
960. 
923. 
904. 
534. 
629. 
780. 
495. 
813. 
749. 
330. 
793. 
097. 
307. 
693. 
931. 
019. 
661. 
473. 
214. 
634. 
132. 
409. 
625. 
916. 
985. 
049. 
171. 
374. 
669. 
379. 
427. 
666. 
212. 
858. 
434. 
363. 


$4,  800. 00 
42, 800.  00 


78,  675. 00 
i6,'i25."66 


300. 00 

85.79 

11, 641. 74 

68,  665. 16 

267,  819. 14 

412.  62 


629. 23 

627. 

116. 

820. 

450. 

426. 

935. 

087. 

796. 

163. 

561. 

749. 

115. 

160. 

197. 

001. 

707. 

105. 

967. 

403. 


2, 107. 64 
686. 09 


71, 700. 83 


28, 365.  91 

37, 080. 00 

487,065.48 

10, 550. 00 

4, 264. 92 


22.50 


$361,  391. 34 
6, 102, 498. 46 
1,  797,  272.  01 
4, 007,  950.  78 
3,  396,  424.  00 

320, 000.  00 
70,  000. 00 

200,  000. 00 
5,  000, 000.  00 
1,  565,  229. 24 


2, 750,  000.  00 


12,  837, 

26, 184, 

23, 377, 

35,  220, 

9, 426, 

466, 

8, 

2, 

3,  000, 

5,  000, 


900. 00 
135. 00 
826. 00 
671.40 
084.91 
723.45 
353.  00 
291. 00 
824.13 
324.00 


5,000,000.00 
5, 000,  000. 00 


992,  989. 15 
716,  820. 86 
857,  276. 21 
589,  547.  51 
659, 317. 38 
808, 735. 64 
479, 708. 36 
877,181.35 


709,  357.  72 

10,  008.  00 

33,  630. 90 

68, 400.  00 

602, 345. 44 

21, 174, 101. 01 

11,  683, 446. 89 


23, 

28, 

20, 

«, 

529, 

776, 

1, 128, 

1, 472, 


872,399.46 

256,  700.  00 

588, 750.  00 

045, 950.  00 

203,  400.  00 

46, 300.  00 

16,  350. 00 

2,001.67 

800. 00 

200.  00 

3, 900. 00 

717,  300.  00 

287,  600.  00 

776,  800. 00 

861,  709.  74 

692, 460.  50 

682,  361.  57 

,873,945.361, 

224,740.851 


771,  342. 
772, 458. 
460, 195, 
439,  855. 
515, 758. 
740, 329. 
758, 780. 
179, 170. 
546,  813. 
413,  978. 
945, 455. 
995,  793. 
064,  097. 
826, 307. 
560,  693. 
559, 931. 
398,  019. 
060,  661. 
773, 473. 
134,  214. 
422, 634. 
639, 032 
524,844. 
569,  536. 
961,237. 
171,  421. 
833,  592. 
693.  936. 
606,  665. 
881, 493. 
673,  703. 
232, 427. 
540,  666. 
381, 212. 
840, 858. 
260, 434. 
966,  363. 
763,  629. 
827.  627. 
844, 116. 
526,  820. 
867, 450. 
948,  426. 
791, 935. 
430,  087. 
826,  796. 
947, 142. 
019,  382. 
340, 025. 
069, 662. 
519,  477. 
784,  932. 
782,410. 
198, 555. 
970, 105. 
699, 967. 
368, 168. 
992, 479. 
796, 892. 
649, 388. 
762, 704. 
893, 115. 
603,  404. 
802, 343. 
361,374. 
056,  899. 
969,  212. 
372,  665. 
773, 965. 
841,  407. 
371,  640. 
680, 121. 
379, 652. 
461,  017. 
939, 345. 


72'. . 
94''.; 
26' 
79'.. 
02  -- 
21  .. 


1, 458,  782. 93 
37, 469.  26 


$1,  889.  50 


28,  251. 90 

'so.'ooofoo 


103,  301. 37 


16, 408.  34 


11, 110.  81 
6,  000.  01 
9,  210. 40 
6,  095. 11 


Jaoinary  1  to  Jxme  30,  1843. 
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Table  K. — Statement  of  the  Eecbipts  of  the  United 


Balance  in 
the  Treasury  at 

commence- 
ment of  year. 


Customs. 


Internal  reve- 
nue. 


Direct  tdx. 


Public  lands. 


Miscellaneous. 


1866 
1867 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


$33, 933, 657. 89 
160, 817, 099.  73 


198, 076, 
158, 936, 
183,  781, 

177,  604, 
138, 019. 
134,  666, 
159, 293, 

178,  833, 
172,  804, 
149, 909, 
214,  887, 
286,  591, 
386,  832, 
231,  940, 
280,  607, 
275, 450, 
374, 189. 
424,  911, 
521,  794, 
526, 848, 
512,  851, 
659.  449, 
673, 399, 
691,  527, 
726, 222, 
778, 604, 
738, 467, 
763, 565, 
773, 610, 
846,  093, 
864,  790, 


437. 09 
082. 87 
985. 76 

116. 61 
122. 15 
001. 86 
673. 41 
339. 54 
061, 82 
377.  21 
645.  88 
453.  88 
588.  65 
064.  44 
668.  37 
903. 63 
081.98 
403.  07 
026.26 
765. 46 
434. 36 
099. 94 
118. 18 
403. 76 
332. 60 
339. 28 
565. 07 
640.76 
008. 76 

349. 62 
237. 71 


$179,046,651.68 
176,  417, 810. 88 


164, 464, 
180, 048, 
194,  538, 
206,  270, 
216,  370, 
188,  089, 
163, 103, 

157. 167, 

148,  071, 
130,  966, 
130, 170, 
137,  250, 
186,  622, 
198,  159, 
220,  410, 
214, 706, 
196,  067, 
181.471, 
192,  905, 
217,286, 
219.091, 
223.  832, 
229.  668, 
219.  622, 
177, 452, 
203,  355, 
131,818, 

162. 168, 
160,  021, 
176,  654, 

149,  576, 


599. 56 
426. 63 
374.44 
408. 05 
286. 77 
622. 70 
833.  69 
722.  36 
984.  61 
493. 07 
680. 20 
047. 70 
064.  60 
676.  02 
730. 25 
496.  93 
489. 
939.  34 

023. 44 
893. 13 
173  63 
741.  69 
584,57 
206.  23 
964. 16 
016. 73 
630. 62 

617. 45 
761.  6' 
126. 65 
062.  35 


$309,226,813.42 
266,027,537.43 


191, 
158, 
184, 
143, 
130, 
113, 
102, 
110, 
116, 
118, 

no, 

113, 
124, 
136, 
146, 
144, 
121, 
112, 
116, 
118 
124, 
130, 
142, 
145, 
163, 
161, 
147, 
143, 
146, 
146, 
170, 


087,  589. 
356, 460. 
899, 756. 
098, 163. 
642, 177. 
729,  314. 
409,  784. 
007,  493. 
700,  732. 
630, 407. 
681,  624. 
661,  610. 
009,  373. 
264,  385, 
497,  695. 
720,  368. 
686,  072, 
498, 725, 
806,  936, 
823,  391, 
296  871. 
881,  513 
606,  705 
686,  249. 
971, 072. 
027,  623. 
Ill,  232. 
421,  672. 
762, 864. 
688,  574. 
900,  641. 


$1, 974, 754. 12 
4, 200, 233.  70 


1,  788, 146. 85 
765,  686.  61 
229, 102.  88 
680,  356.  37 

"'3i5,'254.'5i 


30.86 

1,  516.  89 

160, 141.  69 

108, 156.  60 

70,  720,  75 


108,  239. 94 
32,  892. 05 
1,  666.  82 


$665,031.03 
1, 163,  576. 76 


1,  348, 
4, 020, 
3,350, 
2, 388, 

2,  575, 
8,  882, 
1,  852, 
1, 413, 
1, 129, 

976, 

1,  079, 

924, 

1,  016, 

2,  201, 

4,  753, 
7, 955, 
9, 810, 

5,  706, 
5, 630, 
9,254, 

11, 202, 
8, 038, 
6, 358, 
4,  029, 

3,  261, 
3, 182, 
1, 673, 
1, 103, 
1,  005, 

864, 
1,  243, 


715. 41 
344.  34 
481. 76 
646.  68 
714. 19 
312. 38 
428. 93 
640. 17 
466.  95 
253.  68 
743. 37 
781,06 
506.  60 
863. 17 
140.  37 
864.42 
706.  01 
986. 44 
999.  34 

286. 42 
017. 23 
651.  79 
272. 51 

635. 41 
875.  58 
089.  78 
637.  30 
347. 16 
623.  43 
581.41 

129. 42 


$29,  036,  314. 23 
15,  037,  522. 15 


17,  746, 
13, 997, 
12, 942, 
22, 093, 
15,106, 
17, 161, 
32,  576, 
16,  431, 
24,  070, 
30, 437, 

15,  614, 

20,  585, 

21,  978, 
26, 154, 
31,  703, 
30,  796, 
21,  984, 
24,  014, 
20, 989, 
26,  006, 
24,  674, 
24,  297, 
24, 447, 
23,  374, 
20, 251, 

18,  264, 
17, 118, 

16,  706, 
19, 186, 
23, 614, 
83, 602, 


403. 69 
338.  65 

118. 30 
541.21 
051.  23 

270. 05 
043.  32 

915. 31 
602.  31 
487. 42 
728.  09 
697. 49 
526.  01 
860. 98 
642.  62 
695. 02 
881.  89 

055. 06 
527.86 
814.84 
446.10 
151.44 
419. 74 
457.  23 
871.  94 
898.  34 
618. 52 
438.  48 
060.  64 
422. 81 
501.94 


7,902,022,450.01  6,181,644,479.46 


28, 131,  990. 32 


292, 839,  825.  60 


889,  606, 115.  27 


a  Amount  heretofore  credited  to  the  Treasurer  as 
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States  from  March  4,  1789,  to  June  30,  1898,  etc.— Continued. 


DiTidendB. 


Net  ordinary 
receipts. 


Interest. 


Premiums. 


Receipts 

from  loans  and 

Treasury 

notes. 


Gross  receipts. 


Unavail- 
able. 


1867 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1~893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


$519, 949,  564. 38 
462, 846, 678. 92 


376, 434, 
357, 188, 
395, 959, 
374,431, 
364, 694, 
322, 177, 
299,  941, 
284, 020, 
280,  066, 
281, 000, 
257,  446, 
272,  322, 
333,  526, 
360,  782, 
403,  525, 
398,237, 
348, 519, 
323,  690, 
336, 438, 
371, 403, 
379,  266, 
387,050, 
403,  080, 
392, 612, 
354, 937, 
385, 819, 
297, 722, 
313, 390, 
326,  976, 
347, 721, 
405,  321, 


$38,  083,  055.  68 
27,  787,  330..35 


$712,  851,  553.  05 
640, 426, 910. 29 


29, 203, 

13, 755, 

15, 295, 

8, 882, 

8,  412, 

11,  560, 

5, 037, 

3, 878, 

4, 029, 

405, 

317, 

1, 605, 


629. 50 
491. 12 
643.76 
839.  95 
637.  66 
530. 89 
.665.  22 
279.  69 
280. 58 
776. 58 
102. 30 
047. 63, 
110. 00 


8,  633, 296.  71 
11,  339,  344. 62 
11,166,246.41 


$1,270,884,173. 11 
1,131,060,820.66 


$172, 094. 29 
721,  827. 93 


625. 
238, 
285, 
268, 
305, 
214, 
439, 
387, 
387, 
348, 
404, 
792, 
211, 
113, 
120, 
555, 
206, 
245, 
116, 
154, 
285, 
245, 
245, 
373, 
381, 
347, 
417, 


333, 227 


433.20 
081. 06 
496. 00 
523. 47 
064.  00 
017. 00 
535. 46 
556.  00 ; 
808.  00. 
749. 00 
201,  00 
643. 00  1, 
103. 00 
634. 00 
724.00 
564. 00 
886.  00 
303.  00 
850.  00 
900.  00 
660.  00 
350. 00 
650. 00 
857. 75 
512. 00 
586. 00 
223. 50 
206. 50 
363.  50 
220. 00 
920.  00 


030,  749, 
608, 621, 
696, 729, 
662,  092, 
679, 153, 
648, 669, 
744,  261, 
675, 871, 
691, 551, 
630,  278, 
662,  345, 
066,  634, 
545, 340, 
474, 632, 
624, 470, 
964,  230, 
565,397, 
668, 887, 
452,  754, 
525, 844, 
664, 282, 
632, 161, 
648, 374, 
765,  821, 
736, 401, 
732, 871, 
724,  006, 
,720,  516, 
820,  862, 
737,  651, 
738, 548, 


516. 52  . 
828. 27, 
973. 63  . 
468. 36 
821. 56 
221.  67 
291. 52 
607. 10  . 
673.  28  . 
167.  68  . 
079.  70' . 
827. 46  . 
713.  88  . 
826,671. 
974. 28, . 
145.  95| . 
755. 92i 
009. 38 
577. 06' . 
177. 66 
724. 76  . 
408. 84  . 
632. 63 
305. 06  . 
296. 24  . 
214. 78  . 
538. 46  . 
625.  23  . 
810. 29  . 
825. 16  . 
255. 20  . 


2,  676, 918. 19 
"02,676.' 73 

"a  3,  mi's 

a  18,  228.  35 
a  3,  047.  80 
12, 691.  40 


(11,500.00 
47,  087.  65 

'7,' 997.' 64 


O 731. 11 


$9,720,136.29 


14,303,964,996.95 


$486,224.46  235, 398, 107.  57 


16,007,215,007.09 


0,547,063,336.06  2, 714, 730. 71 


unavaUable  and  since  recovered  and  charged  to  Us  account. 
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Table  L. — Statement  of  Expenditures  of  the  United  States  prom  March  i, 

June  30)  from 


Tear. 


1791. 
1792. 
1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809., 
1810. 
1811. 
1812., 
1813. 
1814., 
1815. 
1816., 
1817., 
1818. 
1819. , 
1820. 
1821., 
1822. 
1823. 
1824., 
1825. , 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829., 
1830. 
1831. 
1832., 


1834... 
1835... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841 . . . 
1842... 
1843  a. 
1844. . . 
1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851... 
1852... 
1853... 
1854... 
1855... 
1856... 
1857... 
1858... 
1859... 
1880... 
1861... 
1862... 
1863... 
1864... 


War. 


I,  804. 03 
I,  702. 09 
I,  249. 08 
I,  097.  59 
I,  910. 13 
1,263.84 
I,  402.  46 
I,  522.  30 
i,  946.  98 
I,  878.  77 
,  944.  08 
,,  148.  25 
1,  055. 85 
I,  423. 93 
I,  781. 28 
:,  356.  38 
;,  685. 91 
1,834.40 
i,  772. 17 
:,  323,  94 
1,  828. 19 
',  798.  24 
I,  013.  02 
1, 806.  86 
:,  294.  22 
1,  096.  80 
:,  236. 63 
1,  715. 10 
i,  300.  37 
,  392.  31 
,  291.  78 
,  981. 48 
',  924. 43 
',  939. 85 
,,  914. 18 
:,  194.  37 
:,  977, 88 
',  544.  56 
,  291.  07 
■,  J28.88 
,  835. 55 
;,  034. 88 
:,  019. 10 
,  189.  38 
',  15B.  89 
,  345.  25 
,  730. 80 
,  224. 16 
;,  995.  80 
.,  267. 23 
,  610.  24 
,,  438. 03 
, 671.  95 
1, 183.  66 
i,  291.  28 
,  370.  58 
I,  030.  33 
:,  834.  21 
1, 473.  26 
■,  024.  58 
,  965. 11 
, 606. 19 
',  498. 49 
;,  282.  87 
1,  074.  07 
,  160.  51 
',  150.  87 
',  121.  63 
:.  720. 53 
,,  202. 72 
,  530.  67 
,  562. 29 
,  411.  821 
,,  048.  66, 


iNavy. 


410, 
274, 
382, 

1,  381, 

2,  858, 

3,  448, 

2,  111, 
915, 

1,  215, 
1, 189, 
1,  597, 
1,  649, 
1, 722, 
1,  884, 
2, 427, 

1,  664, 
1, 965, 

3,  959, 
6, 446, 
7,311, 
8, 660, 
3,  908, 
3,  314, 
2, 953, 

3,  847, 

4,  387, 

3,  319, 

2,  224, 

2,  503, 
2, 904, 
8,  049, 

4,  218, 
4,  263, 
8,  918, 
8,  308, 

3,  239, 
3, 856, 
3,  956, 
3,  901, 
3,  956, 
3,  864, 
6,  807, 
6,  646, 
6. 131, 
6, 182, 
6, 113, 
6, 001, 
8,  397, 
3,  727, 
6, 498, 
6,  297, 

6.  466, 

7,  900, 
9, 408, 
9, 786, 

7,  904, 
8, 880, 

8,  918, 
ll,  067, 

10,  790, 
l3, 327, 
l4, 074, 
12, 651, 
14,  063, 
14,  690, 

11,  514, 

12,  387, 
42,  640, 
63,  261, 
85, 704, 


408.  97 
562. 03 
784.  04 
631.  89 
347. 76 
081.  84 
716. 03 
424. 00 
661. 87 
230.  63 
832. 75 
600. 00 
641.44 
064. 47 
067.  80 
758.  80 
244.  20 
566.  39 
365.15 

600. 10 
290. 60 
000.  25 
278.  30 
598. 49 
695.  00 
640.  42 
990.  00 
243.  06 
458. 98 
766. 83 
581.  56 
083. 86 
902.  45 
877. 45 
786.  44 
745. 47 
428.  63 
183. 07 
370. 29 
356.  76 
260. 42 
939.  06 
718.  23 
914. 53 
680.  53 
294. 251 
896. 89 
076.  97i 
242,  95 
711. 53 

199. 11 
177.  89 
013.  921 
635. 76l 
476.  02 
705. 92 
724.  66 
581.  38 
842.  ]0 
789. 53 
096.  32 
095. 11 
834. 64 
694.  61 
264.  64 
927.  90 
649.  83 
166.52 
353.  09 
235.31 
963. 74' 


Indians. 


$27, 000.  00 

13,  648.  85 

27,  282.  83 

13,  042. 46 

23, 476.  68 

113,  563. 98 

62,  396.  58 

16, 470. 09 

20,  302. 19 

31.22 

9,  000.  00 

94,  000. 00 

60,  000. 00 

116, 500. 00 

196,  600.  00 

234, 200.  00 

206,  425. 00 

213,  575.  00 

337,  503.  84 

177,  625. 00 

161, 875. 00 

277, 845.  00 

167,  358. 28 

167,  394.  86 

530,  750.  00 

274,  512. 10 

319,  463.  71 

506,  704.  27 

463, 181.  39 

315,  750.  01 

477,  005. 44 

575,  007. 41 
380, 781.  82 
429,  987.  90 
724, 106.  44 
743, 447.  83 
750,  624.  88 
705,  084. 24 

576,  344.  74 
622,  262. 47 
930, 738. 04 

1,  352,  419.  75 
1,  802, 980.  93 
1,003,963.20 

1.  706, 444. 48 
6,  037,  022.  88 

4,  348,  036. 19 

5,  504, 191.  34 

2,  528,  917. 28 
2,  331,  794. 86 
2,514,837.12 
1, 199,  099.  68 

578,  371. 00 
1,  256,  532.  39 
1,539,351.35 
1,  027,  693.  64 
1, 430,  411. 30 
1,  262,  296,  81 

1,  374, 161.  55 
1,663,691.47 

2,  829, 801. 77 

3,  043,  676.  04 

3,  880,  494. 12 

1,  550,  339,  65 
2, 772,  990.  78 

2,  644,  263.  97 

4,  364,  418. 87 
4,  978,  266. 18 

3,  490,  534.  53 
2,  991, 121.  54 
2,  865,  481. 17 
2,  327,  948. 37 
3, 162, 032. 70 
2,  629, 975.  97 


MisceUaneoiis. 


$175,  813. 88 

109,  243. 15 

80,  087.  81 

81,399.24 

68,  673.  22 
100,  843.  71 

92,  256.  97 
104,  845.  33, 
95, 444. 03 
64, 130. 73 
73,  533.  37 
85, 440.  39 
62,  902. 10 

80,  092.  80 

81,  864.  59 

81,  875.  63 
70,  600.  00 

82,  676.  04 
87,833.64 

83,  744. 16 
75,  043.  88 
91,  402. 10 
86,  989.  91 
90, 164.  36 

69,  656. 06 
188,804.15, 
297,  374.  431 
890,  719.  90! 

2,415,939.85 

3,  208,  376. 81 
242,  817.  25 

1,  948, 199. 40 

1,  780,  688.  52 

1, 499,  326.  59 

1, 308,  810.  67 

1,  556,  593. 83 

976, 138.  86 

850,  573.  57 

949,  694. 47 

1,  363, 297. 31 
1, 170,  665. 14 
1, 184,  422. 40 

4,  589, 152. 40 

3,  364,  285.  30 
1,954,711,  _ 

2,  882,  797. 96 
2,  672, 162. 45 
2, 166,  057.  29 
3, 142,  760.  61 
2,  603,  562. 17 
2,  388, 434.  51 
1,  378,  931.  33 

839,  041. 12 
2, 032,  008.  99 
2, 400,  788. 11 
1,  811,  097.  66 
1,  744,  883.  63 
1,  227,  496. 48 
1,  328,  867. 64 

1,  866,  886.  02 

2,  293,  377. 22 
2, 401, 858. 78 
1,  756,  306, 20 
1,  232,  665. 00 
1, 477, 612.  33 
1, 296, 229. 65 
1, 310,  380, 58 
1,219,768.30, 
1,222,222.71 
1, 100,  802. 32 
1,034,599.73 

852, 170. 47 
1, 078.  513.  36 

4,  986, 473.  90 


$1,  083, 

4,  672, 

511, 

750, 

1, 378, 

801, 

1,  359, 

1,  139, 

1,039, 

1,  337, 

1, 114, 

1, 462, 

1,  842, 

2,  191, 

3,  768, 
2,  890, 
1,697, 
1,  423, 
1,  215, 
1, 101, 
1, 367, 

1,  683, 
1,729, 
2, 208, 

2,  898, 

2,  989, 

3,  518, 
3,  835, 
3. 067, 
2, 693, 
2,223, 

1,  967, 
2, 022, 
7, 155, 
2, 748, 

2,  600, 

2,  713, 

3,  676, 
8,  082, 
3, 237, 
8, 064, 

4,  577, 

5,  716, 
4,  404, 
4,  229, 


7, 160, 
5,  725, 

5,  996, 

6,  490, 
6,  776, 
8,  202, 
5,  645, 

5,  911, 

6,  711, 
6, 885, 
5, 650, 

12, 885, 

16,  043, 

17,  888, 
17,  604, 
17, 463, 
26,  672, 
24, 090, 
31,  794, 
28,  565, 
26,  400, 
23,  797, 
27, 977, 
23,  327, 
21,  385, 
23, 198, 
27, 572, 


971.  61 
664. 38 
451.  01 
360.  74 
920. 66 
847.  58 
422.  62 
524.94 
391.  68 
613. 22 

768. 46 
929. 40 
635.  76 
009.  43 
598.  75 
137. 01 
897.  51 
285.  611 
803.  79 
144. 98 
291. 40 
088.  21 
435.  61 
029. 70 

870. 47 

741. 17 
936. 76 
839. 51 
211.  41 
021.  94i 
121.  541 
996.24 
093.  99 
308.  81 
544.89 
177.  79 
476. 58 
052.  64 
234.  66 
416.  04 
646.10 
141.  45 
245.  93 
728.  96 
698.  53 
379.  72 
370.  27 
664.  76 
990.  89| 
398.  96' 
881.46 
624.61 
713.  00 
183.  86 
760.  98 
283.  89 
608.  35 
851.  25 
334.  24 
763.  36 

992. 18 
171. 45 
068.  01 
144.68 
425. 431 
038.  87 
498.  77 
016.  42 
644. 40 
978.  30 
287.  69 
862.  59 
382.  37 
216.  87 


a  For  the  half  year  from 
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1789,  TO  June  30, 1898,  by  Calendar  Years  to  1843  and  by  Fiscal  Years  (ended 
THAT  time. 


Net  ordinary  ex- 
penditures. 


Premiums. 


Interest. 


Public  debt. 


Gross  expendi- 
tures. 


Balance  In 

Treasury  at 

the  end  of 

the  year 


1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843a 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1867 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 


$1,  919, 
5, 896, 
1, 749, 
3,545, 
4,  362, 
2,  551, 
2, 838, 
4,  651, 
6, 480, 
7, 411, 
4, 981, 
3, 737, 
4,  002, 
4, 452, 
6, 357, 
6,  080, 

4,  984, 
6,  604, 
7, 414, 

5,  311. 
5, 592, 

17,  829, 
28,  082, 
30, 127, 
26, 953, 
23, 373, 
15, 454, 
13,  808, 
16, 300, 
13,  134, 

10,  723, 
9,  827, 
9,784, 

15,  330, 
11,490, 
13,  062, 

12,  653, 

13,  296, 

12,  641, 

13,  229, 
13,  864, 

16,  516, 
22, 713, 
18, 425, 

17,  514, 
30,  868, 
37,  243, 
33,  849, 
26,  496, 
24, 139, 
26, 196, 
24,  361. 

11,  256, 
20, 650, 
21,  895, 
26,  413, 
53,  801, 
45, 227, 
39, 933, 
37, 165, 
44, 064. 
40, 389, 
44, 078, 
51,  967, 
56, 316, 
66,  772, 
66,  041, 
72, 330, 
66,  356, 
60.  056, 
62,  616, 

456,  379, 
694, 004, 
811, 283 


589. 62 
268.  47 
070.  73' 
299.  DO, 
541. 72 
303. 16 
110. 62 
710. 42 
166. 72 
369.  97 
90 
079.  91 
824.  24 
858.  91 
234.  62 
209.  36 
572.  89 

338. 85 
672. 14 
082. 28 

604. 86 

498. 70 
396. 92 
686.  38 
571.  00 
432.  58 
609. 92 
673. 78 
273. 44 
530.  57 
479. 07 
643.  51 
154.  59 

144. 71 
459.  94 
316.  27 
095.  65 
041.45 
210. 40 
533.  33 
067. 90 
388.  77 
755. 11 
417.  25 
950.  28 
164. 04 
214.24 
718.  08 
948.  73 
920. 11 
840.  29 
336.  59 
508.  60 
108.  01 
369.  61 
459.  59 
569. 37 

454. 77 
542.  61 
990. 09 
717. 66 
964.  56 
166.  35 
528. 42 
197.  72 
527.  64 
143  70 
4B7. 17 
950. 07 
754. 71 

056. 78 
896.81 
675. 66 
679. 14 


$1, 177, 
2,  373, 
2, 097, 
2, 752, 
2, 947, 
3, 239, 
3, 172, 

2,  955, 
2, 815, 

3,  402, 
4,411, 

4,  239, 
3,  949, 
4, 185, 
2.  657, 


2,  557, 
2, 866, 
3, 163, 

2,  585, 
2, 451, 
3, 699, 

4,  593, 

5,  990, 
7  822, 
4,  536, 
6, 209, 
5,211, 
5. 161, 
6, 126, 
5, 172, 
4, 922, 
4, 943, 
4,  366, 
3, 976, 
3, 486, 

3,  098, 
2,  542, 
1,  912. 
1,  373, 

772, 
303, 
202, 
57. 


$18,231.43 


82,  865.  81 


69, 713. 19 
170,  063. 42 
420,  498. 64 
2, 877, 818. 
872,  047.  39 
385,  372.  90 
363,  572. 39 
574, 443.  08 


863. 03 
611.28 
869. 17 

523. 04 
059.  06 
347.  68 

516. 73 
875.  90 
651. 41 
601.  04 
830. 06 
172. 16 
462.  36 

048. 74 
114. 22 
968. 26 
578. 48 
074.  23 
074.  90 
671.  09 
435. 57 
272.  67 

455. 22 
239.  04 
090.  24 
923.  34 
282.  55 
954. 03 
730. 56 
004.  32 
073. 79 
788. 79 
475.  40 
657. 93 
757.40 
542. 95 
071.  51 
800.  60 

843. 23 
574. 93 
748.  74 
561. 50 
796.  87 
152. 98 
863.  08 


693, 
2,  633, 
2,  743, 
2, 841, 
2,  577, 

2,  617, 
976, 

1,  706, 
1, 138, 
2, 879, 
6, 294, 

3. 306, 

3,  977, 

4,  583, 

5,  572, 

2,  938, 
7,  701, 

3,  686, 

4,  835, 

5,  414, 

1,  998, 
7,  508, 

3. 307, 

6,  638, 
17, 048, 
20,  886, 
15, 086, 

2, 492, 
3, 477, 
a,  241, 

2,  676, 
607, 

11,  624, 
7, 728, 

7,  065, 
6, 617, 
9,  064, 
9,  860, 
S,  443, 

14,  800, 
17,  067, 
1, 239, 
5, 974, 


984. 23 
060. 25 
048.  07 
771.13 
639. 37 
126.  01 
260. 12 
032. 09 
578. 84 
663. 11 
876.  98 
235.  24 
697.  07 
206.  07 
960.  63 

018.  64 
141.  62 
288.  96 
479.  26 
241.  i: 
564. 43 
349. 88 
668. 22 
304.  90 
832. 11 
139.  59 
753.  67 
247.69 
195. 73 
489.  96 

019.  83 
160.  33 
541.01 
835. 83 
587.  38 

639. 24 
596.  88 

637. 47 
304.77 
173.  29 

629. 48 
747.  79 
746.  51 
412  21 
328. 20 


14,  996. 48 
399, 833. 39 
174,  598.  08 
284, 977. 56 
773,  549.  85 
523, 683. 91 

1,  833,  452. 13 
1, 040,  458. 18 

842,  723.  27 
1, 119,  214. 72 
2, 390,  765.  88 
3,  666,  535.  78 
3,  782,  393.  03 

3,  696,  760. 75 

4,  000,  297.  80 
3,  665,  332. 74 
8,  070,  926.  69 

2.  314,  464.  99 
1,  963.  822. 37 
1,  693, 265.  23 

1,  652,  055.  67 

2,  637,  649. 70 
3, 144, 120. 94 
4, 034, 167.  30 

13, 190,  344.  84 
24,  729, 700.  62 
53, 685,  421.  69 


21, 
5,  590, 
10, 718, 
3,  912, 
5,  316, 
7, 801, 
338, 
11, 153, 
7,  536, 
371, 

5,  600, 
13,  036, 
12, 804, 

3,  656, 
654, 
2, 152, 
6, 412, 
17, 666, 

6,  662, 
3, 614, 
3, 276, 

7,  505, 
14, 685, 
13, 854, 
18,  737, 
96, 097, 

181, 081, 
430, 572, 


822. 91 
723. 79 
153. 53 
015.  62 
712. 19 
990. 09 
012.  64 
450. 71 
349.49 
100. 04 
067. 65 
922.  64 
478. 64 
335. 14 
912.  71 
293.  05 
574.  01 
896. 95 
066.  86 
618.  66 
606.  06 
250.82 
043. 16 
250. 00 
100. 00 
322. 09 
635.  07 
014.03 


8, 
8, 
11, 
11, 
12, 
13, 
11. 
12, 
13, 
15, 
11, 
16, 
13, 
13, 
13, 
22, 
39, 
38, 
39, 
48, 
40, 
36, 
24, 
21, 
19, 
17, 
15, 
31, 
23, 
24, 
22, 
25, 
26, 
24, 
30, 
34, 
24, 
24, 
17, 
30, 
37, 
39, 
37, 
28, 
31, 
32, 
12, 
33, 
30, 
27, 
60, 
60, 
56, 
44, 
48, 
46, 
54, 
75, 
66, 
72, 
71, 
82, 
83, 
77, 
85, 
565, 
899, 
1,  295, 


797, 436. 78 
962, 920. 00 
479,  977.  97. 
041,  593. 17, 
151,  240. 15 
367,  776.  84' 
625,  877.  37 
683,  618. 41 
002,  396. 97 
952, 634. 12 

273,  376. 94 
270,  487. 31 
258,  983. 67 
615,113.72 
598, 309. 47 
021, 196.  26 
292,  292.  99 

762,  702. 04 
867,  226.  30 
309,  994. 49 
592,  604. 86 
279, 121. 15 
190,  620.  36: 
028,  230.  32' 
582,  493.  35, 
244, 496.  51l 
877,  646.  04' 
104, 875.  40 
004,  199.  73 

763,  024.  85 
090,  672.  69 
676,  592. 63 
314, 171. 00 
898,  533. 47 
585,  804. 72 
103,  398. 461 
656, 764. 04 
459, 479. 52! 
044,  368.  40, 
585,  281. 56 
038,  446. 12, 
356,  698.  06: 
257,  298. 49! 
601,  982.  44! 
573,141.66 
868, 164. 04 
266, 037. 15 
455,  438.  35 
614,  936. 15 
226,  533.  81 
797,  530.  03 
936,  876.  63 
118,106.15 
642,  010.  85 
490,  408. 71 
632, 282. 90 
520,  851. 74 
665, 143. 19 

386,  422.  74 
604,  718.  26 
476, 104. 31 
712,  608.  83 
577, 061,  74 
473, 170.  75 
164,  775.  96 
726,  341.  67 

274,  637.  37 
062,186.74 
678,  642. 92 
056, 125. 65 

387,  313. 08 
667,  563. 74 
815,911.25 
541, 114. 86 


$973,  905.  76 
783,  444.  51 
753,  661.  69 

1,151,924.17 
616,442.61 
888,  995. 42 

1,021,899.04 
617, 451. 43 

2,161,367.77 

2,  623, 311.  99 

3,  296,  391.  00 
5,  020,  697.  64 

4,  825,  811.  60 
4,  037,  006.  26 

3,  999,  388.  99 

4,  538, 123.  80 
»,  643, 850.  07 
9,  941,  809.  96 
3,  848,  066.  73 

2,  672, 276.  57 

3,  502,  305.  80 

3,  862,  217. 41 
5, 196,  642. 00 

1,  727,  848.  63 
13, 106,  592.  88 

22,  033, 619. 19 
14, 989, 465.  48 

1, 478, 626.  74 

2,  079,  992.  38 
1,198,461.21 

1,  681,  592.  24 

4,  237, 427.  66 
9, 463,  922. 81 
1,946,597.13 

5,  201,  650. 43 

6,  358,  686. 18 
6,  668,  286. 10 

5,  972, 435.  81 

6,  755, 704. 79 
6,  014,  539. 75 
4,  502,  914. 46 

2,  Oil,  777.  56 
11, 702,  905.  31 

8, 892, 868. 42 
26, 749, 803. 96 

46,  708, 436.  00 

37,  327, 252.  69 
36,  891, 196. 94 
33, 167,  503.  68 

29,  963, 163. 46 

23,  685,  111.  08 

30,  621,  979. 44 
39, 136,  284.  74 
36, 742,  829. 62 
36, 194,  274.  81 

38,  261,  959.  65 
33,  079,  276. 43 

29,  416, 612. 45 
32,  827, 082.  69 
35,  871,  753.  31 
40, 158,  353. 25 
43.  338,  860. 02 
50,  261,  901. 09 
48,  591,  073. 41 

47,  777,  672. 13 
49, 108,  229.  80 
46, 802,  855.  00 
35, 113,  334. 22 
33, 193,  248.  60 
32,  979,  630.  78 

30,  963,  867.  83 
46, 965,  304.  87 
36,523.046.13 

134, 433;  738. 4« 


January  1  to  June  30, 1843, 
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Table  L. — Statement  of  the  Expenditures  op  the  TTi«ted 


Year. 

War. 

Navy. 

Indians. 

Pensions. 

Miscellaneous. 

1865 

$1, 030, 690,  400. 06 
283,154,676.06 

$122,  617, 434. 07 
43,  285,  662.  00 

$5, 059, 360. 71 
3,295,729.32 

$16,  347,  621.  34 
15,  605,  549. 88 

$42,  989, 383. 10 
40,  613, 114. 17 

1866 

3,568,638,312.28 
a  3,  621,  780.  07 

717,551,816.89 
0  77,992.17 

103,369,211.42 
a63,286.61 

119,  607,  656.  01 
019,  737.  87 

643,604,554.33 
a 718,  769.  52 

1867 

3,572,260,092.35 
95,224,415.63 
123,  246,  648.  62 
78, 601,  990.  61 
57,665,675.40 
35,  799,  991.  82 
35, 372, 157.  20 
46,  323, 138.  31 

42,  313, 927.  22 
41,120,645.98 
38,070,888.64 
37, 082,  736.  90 
32, 154, 147. 85 
40,  425,  660.  73 
38, 116,  916.  22 
40,  466,  460. 56 

43,  570,  494. 19 
48,  911,  382. 93 
39,  429,  603.  36 
42,670,678.47 
34,  324, 152. 74 
38,  661,  026.  85 
38, 622,  436. 11 

44,  435,  270. 85 
44,682,03D.08 
48,  720,  065. 01 
46, 895,  466.  30 
49,641,773.47 
54,  667,  929.  85 
51,804,759.13 
50,830,920.89 
48,  950,  267. 89 
91,992,000.29 

717,  629,  808. 56 
31,034,011.04 
25,776,602.72 
20,  000,  767. 97 
21,780,229.87 
19,  431,  027. 21 
21,249,809.99 
23, 526,  266. 79 
30,932,587.42 
21, 497,  626. 27 
18,  963,  309.  82 
14,959,935.36 
17,  366,  301. 37 
15,125,126.84 
13,  636, 984. 74 
15,686,671.66 
15,032,046.26 
15,283,437.17 
17,292,601.44 
16,  021,  079.  67 
13, 907,  887.  74 
15,141,126.80 
16, 926, 437.  66 
21,378,809.31 
22, 006,  206.  24 
26,113,896.46 
29, 174, 138.  98 
30, 136, 084. 43 
31,701,293.79 
28,  797,  795.  73 
27,147,732.38 
34, 661,  546.  29 
68,  823,  084.  80 

103, 422, 498. 03 

4,  642, 531.  77 
4, 100, 682. 32 
7,  042,  923. 06 

3,  407,  938. 16 

7,  426, 997. 44 
7,061,728.82 
7,061,704.88 
6,  692, 462. 09 

8,  384,  656.  82 

5,  966,  558. 17 
5,277,007.22 

4,  629, 280.  28 

5,  206, 109.  08 

5,  945, 467.  09 

6,  514, 161. 09 
9,736,747.40 

7,  362,  590. 34 
6,475,999.29 
6, 552, 494. 63 
6,  099, 168. 17 
6,194,622.69 
6,  249, 307.  87 
6,892,207.78 
6, 708, 046.  67 
8,527,469.01 

11,160,677.67 
13,  346, 347. 27 
10,  293,  481.  62 

9,  939, 754.  21 
12, 165,  528.  28 
13,  016,  802. 46 
10,  994,  667.  70 

119,617,393.88 
20,  936,  551. 71 
23.  782,  386. 78 
28,476,621.78 
28,  340,  202. 17 
34,443,894.88 

28,  533,  402.  76 

29,  359,  426.  86 

644,323,323.86 
51,110,223.72 
63,  009, 867. 67 
66,  474,  061.  63 
53,  237,  461.  66 
60,481,916.23 
60,  984, 767. 42 
73. 328. 110.  OB 

1868 

1869 

1870  

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874   

29, 038, 414.  66!   85, 141, 593. 61 
29,456,216.22   71,070,702.98 
28,  257,  395. 09!   73, 599,  661. 04 
27,  963, 762. 27   58.  926. 632.  63 

1875 ,. 

1876 

1877 

27, 137,  019. 08 

36,121,482.39 

66,777,174.44 

50,  059,  279. 62 

61,345,193.95 

66,  012, 673.  64 

65,429,228.06 

66, 102,  267. 49 

63,404,864.03 

75,  029, 101.  79 

80,  288,  608.  77 

87,  624,  779. 11 

106,  936,  866. 07 

124,415,961.40 

134,  583,  052. 79 

159,  367.  567.  87 

141, 177,  284.  96 

141,396,228.87 

139,434,000.98 

141,  063, 164. 63 

147, 462, 368. 61 

68, 177, 703. 57 
63,741,556.49 
54, 713,  529.  76 
64,416,324.71 
57,  219,  750.  98 
68,  678,  022.  21 
70,  920, 433.  70 
87,494,258.38 
74, 166,  929. 85 
85,  264,  826.  59 
72,  962,  260.  80 
80,  664,  064. 26 
81,403,256.49 
110,  048, 167.  49! 
99,841,988.61 

1879       .  - 

1881       

1882 

1883   

1884 

1885  

1886       .  '  .. 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891  -. 

1893   

103,  732, 799  27i 

101,943,884.07 
93, 279,  730. 14 
87,216,234.62 
90, 401,  267. 82 
96,520,505.17 

1897 

Total 

6,172,546,448.44 

1,447,941,062.77 

345,  377, 399. 27 

2,378,342,597.21 

3,041,485,705.18 

Note. 


a  Outstanding 
-This  statement  is  made  from  Trarrants  paid  by  the  Treasurer  up  to  June  30, 1866.    The 
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States  from  Makch  4,  1789,  to  Junk  30,  1898,  etc. — Continued. 


Ye»r. 


Net  ordinary  ex- 
penditures. 


Premiums. 


Interest. 


Public  debt. 


Gross  expendi- 
tures. 


Balance  in 

Treasury  at 

the  end  of 

the  year. 


1865 
1866 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1806 
1897 
1898 


$1,  217, 704, 199. 28 
385,954,731.43 


,  717, 900. 11 
58, 476.  51 


$77, 395,  090. 30 
133,  067, 624. 91 


$609,  616, 141.  68 
620,  263, 249. 10 


$1, 906, 433, 331. 37 
1, 139,  344, 081. 96 


$33,  933, 657.  89 
165, 301, 654. 76 


5, 152, 771,  550. 43 
a4, 481,  566. 24 


7, 611, 003. 66 


502, 689, 519. 27 
a  2,  888. 48 


2, 374, 677, 103. 12 
a  100.  31 


8,  037,  749, 176. 38 
a  54,  484, 566.  03 


a  4,  484,  555.  03 


5, 167,  253, 
202,  947, 
229,  916, 
190, 496, 
164(421, 
157,  583, 
153,  201, 
180, 488, 
194, 118, 
171, 529, 
164,  857, 
144, 209, 
134, 463, 
161,  619, 
169,  090, 
177, 142, 
186, 904, 
206,  248, 
189, 647, 
208,  840, 
191, 902, 
220, 190, 
214, 938, 
240, 995, 
261, 637, 
317, 826, 
321,  645, 
356,  213, 
339,  683, 
325,  217, 
316,  794, 
327,  983, 
405, 783 


116. 67 
733. 87 
088. 1) 
354.95 

507. 15 

827. 68 
856. 19 
636. 90 
985. 00 
848.  271 
813. 36 
963.  28, 

452. 16 
934.  53 
062. 25 
897.  63 
232.  78 
006.  29 
865.  85 
678. 64 
992.  53 
602.  72 
961.  20 
131.  31 
202.55 
549.  37 
214.  35 
662.  31 
874. 19 

268. 08 
417. 15 

049. 09 
526.  57 


611,  003. 56 
813, 349. 88 
001, 161. 04 
674,  680.  05 
996,  655.  60 
016,  794.  74 
958,  266. 76 
105,  919. 99 
395,  073.  55 


12,  386, 693, 202. 87  125,698,013.65 


2,  795,  320. 42 
1,  061, 248.  78 


8,270,842.46 
17, 292, 362. 65 
20,  304,  224. 06 
10, 401,  220. 61 


602, 

143, 

140, 

130, 

129, 

125, 

117, 

104, 

107, 

103, 

100, 

97, 

102, 

105, 

96, 

82, 

71, 

59, 

64, 

51, 

50, 

47, 

44, 

41, 

36, 

37, 

23, 

27, 

27, 

30, 

36, 

37, 

37, 


692, 407.  75 
781, 691. 91 
424, 045. 71 
694,  242. 80 
235,  498. 00 
576,  565. 93 
357,  839. 72 
760,  688.  44 
119, 815.  21 
093,  644. 57 
243,  271.  23 
124,  611.  68 
500,  874.  65 
327,  949.  00 
757,  576. 11 
508, 741. 18 
077, 206.  79 
160, 131. 25 
678,  378. 48 
386, 266. 47 
580, 145.  9' 
741,  677.  25 
715,  007.  47 
001, 484. 29 
099,  284. 06 
547, 136.  37 
378, 116.  23 
264, 392. 18 
841, 405.  64, 
978,  030.  21 
385,  028. 93 
791, 110.  48 
585, 056. 23 


,  374, 677, 
736,  536, 
692,  549, 
261,  912, 
393,  264, 
399,  503, 
405,  007, 
233,  699, 
422,  065, 
407, 377, 
449, 346, 
323,  966, 
353,  676, 
699, 445, 
432, 690, 
165, 152, 
271,  646, 
590,  083, 
260,  620, 
211,760, 
205, 216, 
271, 901, 
249, 760, 
318, 922, 
312,  206, 
365,  352, 
338,  996, 
389,  530, 
331, 383, 
354, 276, 
396, 190, 
353, 180, 
384, 219, 


203. 43 
980. 11 
686. 88 
718.  31 
282. 13 
670.  65 
307.54 
352. 58 
060. 23 
492.48 
272. 80 
424.05 
944. 90 
809. 16 
280.41 
335. 05 
299. 56 
829.  96 
690. 50 
363. 43 
709. 36 
321. 15 
258.  06 
412. 35 
367,  50 
470.  87 
968. 98 
044.50 
272. 95 
868. 93 
023.  36 
877. 50 
542.00 


8, 042, 
1,  093, 
1, 069, 
684, 
702, 
691, 
682, 
524, 
724, 
682, 
714, 
566, 
590, 
966, 
700, 
425, 
629, 
856, 
504, 
471, 
447, 
639, 
517, 
618, 
630, 
731, 
684, 
773, 
698, 
710, 
748, 
718. 
827, 


233,  731. 
079,  665. 
889,  970. 
777,  996. 
907, 842. 
680, 868. 
526,  270. 
044, 597. 
698,  933. 
000, 885. 
446,  .357. 
299, 898. 
641, 271. 
393,  692. 
233,  238. 
865,  222. 
627,  739. 
491,  967. 
646,  934. 
987,  288. 
699, 847. 
833,  501. 
685, 059. 
211,  390. 
247, 078. 
126,  376. 
019, 289. 
007,  998. 
908,  562. 
472, 157. 
369, 469. 
955, 037. 
588, 124. 


41 

27 

74 

11 

88 

90 

21 

91 

99 

32 

39 

91 

70 

69 

19 

64 

12 

50 

83 

54 

86 

12 

18 

60 

16 

22 

56 

99 

78 

22 

43   846, 

07   864, 

80;  775, 


817,  099.  73 
076,  537.  09 
936,  082.  87 
781,  985. 76 
604, 116.  51 
019, 122. 15 
666, 001.  85 
293,673.41 
833,  339. 54 
804,  061. 32 
909,  377. 21 
887, 645.  88 
591, 463.  88 
832, 588.  65 
940,  064.  44 
607,  668.  37 
450,  903. 63 
189, 081.  98 
941, 403.  07 
794, 026. 26 
848, 766.  46 
851, 434.  36 
449, 099.  94 
399, 118. 18 
527, 403.  76 
222, 332.  60 
604, 339.  28 
467, 656. 07 
565,  540.  75 
610, 008.  76 
093, 349.  62 
790,  237.  71 
751,  368. 11 


2,  902, 298, 910. 08  14,364,907,110.64  29, 768, 697, 237.  24 


warrants. 

outstanding  'vrarrants  are  then  added,  and  the  statement  is  by  warrants  issued  from  that  date. 

Ab.  98 12 
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Table  M. — Statement  showing  thb  Amounts  of  Monky  in  the  United  States, 
IN  the  Treasury  and  in  Circulation,  on  the  Dates  Specified. 

JULY  1,  I860. 
[Population,  31,443,321;  circulation  per  capita,  $13.85.] 


General  stock 
coined  or 
issued. 

In  Treasury. 

Amount  in 
circulation. 

$235,  000,  000 
207,102,477 

$6, 695,  225 

$228,304,776 
207,102,477 

442,102,477 

6,695,225 

436,  407,  252 

JULY  1,  1861. 
[Population,  32,064,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $13.98.] 


Specie 

State-bank  notes  . 


$260,  000, 000 
202,  005, 767 


452, 005,  767 


$3,  600,  000 


i,  600,  000 


$246,400,000 
202,  005, 767 


448, 406,  767 


JXTLY  1,  1862. 
[Population,  32,704,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $10.23.] 


$183,  792,  079 
96,  620,  000 
63,  040,  000 

$183,  792,  079 
72, 865,  665 
63,  040, 000 

United  States  notes 

$23,754,335 

333,462,079 

23, 754,  335 

309,  697,  744 
25,  000,  000 

334,  697, 744 

JULY  1,  1863. 
[Population,  33,365,000;  oirculation  per  capita,  $17.84.] 


$20, 192,  456 

238,  677,  218 

387,  646,  589 

3,351,020 

$4,  308,  074 

$15,  884,  382 

238,  677, 218 

312, 481, 418 

3,351,020 

State-bank  notes 

75, 165, 171 

Demand  notes 

Add:  Specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast 

649,  867, 283 

79,473,245 

570,394,038 
25,  000,  000 

695,  394, 038 

JULY  1,  1864. 
[Population,  34,046,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $19.67.] 


$22,894,877 

179, 157,  717 

447,  300,  203 

31,235,270 

$3,762,376 

$19, 132,  501 

179, 157,  717 

416, 115,  990 

31,235,270 

State-bank  notes 

32,184,213 

National-bank  notes 

Add:  Specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast 

680,588,067 

35, 946, 689 

644,  641,  478 
25,  000,  000 

669,  641,  478 
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Table  M. — Statement  showing  the  Amounts  of  Money  in  the  United  States, 
IN  THE  Treasury  and  in  Circulation,  on  the  Dates  Specified— Continued. 

JULY  1,  1865. 


[Population,  34,748,000;  circulation  per  capita 

$20.57.] 

General  stock 

coined  or 

issued. 

In  Treasury. 

Amount  in 
circulation. 

$26,  005,  829 
142,  919,  638 
431,066,428 
146, 137,  860 

$3,277,074 

$21,  728,  755 
142,919,638 
378, 916,  742 

United  States  notes 

52, 149,  686 

146, 137,  860 

745, 129,  755 

65,426,760 

689,702,995 
25, 000,  000 

714,  702,  995 

JULY  1,  1866. 
[Population,  35,469,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $18.99.] 


$19, 996, 163 

27,070,877 

400,780,306 

281, 479, 908 

$19,  996, 163 
24,  687,  063 

$2,  333,  814 

72,  988,  001 

6,  467, 195 

327,  792,  305 

276,012,713 

729,327,254 

80,839,010 

648,488,244 
25, 000,  000 

673,488,244 

JULY  1,  1867. 
[Popalatioii,  36,211,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $18.28.] 


$4,484,112 
28,  307, 524 
371,  783,  697 
298,626,379 

$4,484,112 
26,  306,  294 
319, 437, 702 

$2,  001,  230 
52,345,896 
11,  861,  416 

286, 763,  961 

703,200,612 

66,208,543 

636,992,069 
26, 000, 000 

661,  992,  069 

JULY  1,  1868. 
[Population,  36,973,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $18.39.] 


$3, 163, 771 
32,  626,  962 
356,000,000 
299,  762,  855 

$3, 163,  771 
28,  999,  352 
328,  571,  865 
294,  368,  873 

$3,  627,  600 

27, 428,  335 

5,393,982 

« 
Add :  Specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast 

691,  653, 578 

36,449,917 

656, 103,  661 
26, 000,  000 

680, 103, 661 

JULY  1,  1869. 
[Population,  37,766,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $17.60.] 


State-hank  notes 

Fractional  currency. - 
United  States  notes . . 
National'bank  notes . 


Add ;  Specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast . 


$2, 558, 874 

32, 114, 637 

355, 935, 194 

299, 742, 475 


690,  351, 180 


$1,  672,  398 

41,  233, 100 

7,  992,  791 


50,  898,  289 


$2, 558,  874 

30, 442,  239 

314,  702,  094 

291, 749,  684 


639, 452,  891 
26,  000,  000 

664, 452, 891 
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[Population, ; 


JULY  1,  1870. 
^,558,371 ;  circulation  per  capita,  $17.50.] 


General  stock 
coined  or 
issued. 


In  Treasury. 


Amount  in 
circulation. 


State-bank  notes   

Fractional  currency- - 
United  States  notes. - 
National-bank  notes  . 


$2,  222,  793 

39,  878,  684 

356, 000,  000 

299,  766,  984 


$5, 499, 402 
31,  037,  362 
11, 118,  903 


Add:  Specie  in  circulation  on  tbe  Pacific  coast . 


697,  868, 461 


47, 655,  667 


$2, 222,  793 

34,  379, 282 

324,  962,  638 

288,  648, 081 


650,  212, 794 
25,000,000 


675, 212, 794 


JULY  1,  1871. 
[Population,  39,555,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $18.10.] 


State-bank  notes 

Fractional  currency  - . 
United  States  notes  . . 
National-bank  notes  . 


Add :  Specie  in  circulation  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  - 


$1, 968, 058 

40,  582,  875 

356,  000, 000 

318,  261,  241 


716, 812, 174 


$6, 136,  570 
12,  931,  030 
6,  855,  569 


25, 923, 169 


$1,  968,  058 

34,  446,  305 

343,068,970 

311, 405,  672 


690,  839,  005 
25, 000, 000 


715, 889, 005 


JULY  1,  1872. 
[Population,  40,596,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $18.19.] 


State-bank  notes 

Fractional  currency. . 
United  States  notes . . 
National-bank  notes  - 


Add:  Specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast . 


$1, 700, 935 
40, 855, 835 
357,  500, 000 
337, 664, 795 


737,721,565 


$4,  452, 906 
11, 331,  320 
8, 627, 790 


24,412,016 


$1, 700,  935 

36,402,929 

346, 168,  680 

329, 037, 005 


713,  309, 541) 
25,000,000 


738, 309, 549 


JULY  1,  1873. 
[Population,  41,677,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $18.04.] 


State-bank  notes 

Fractional  currency. , 
United  States  notes.. 
National-bank  notes - 


Add :  Specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast . 


$1, 379, 184 
44,  799,  365 
356, 000, 000 
347, 267, 061 


749, 445,  610 


$6, 723, 360 
7,  535,  855 
8, 304, 586 


22,  |63, 801 


$1,379,184 

38, 076, 005 

348, 464, 145 

338,  962,  475 


726, 881,  809 
25,  000, 000 


751, 881, 809 


JULY  1, 1874. 
[Population,  42,796,000 ;  circulation  per  capita,  $18.13.] 


State- bank  notes 

Fractional  currency . . 
United  States  notes.. 
National-bank  notes  . 


Add :  Specie  In  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast . 


$1,162,453 
45, 881, 296 
382,  000, 000 
351, 981, 032 


781, 024, 781 


$7,647,714 
10,  578, 548 
11,716,488 


29,  941, 750 


$1, 162, 453 

38,  233, 582 

371,421,452 

840, 265, 544 


751,083,031 
25,  000, 000 


776, 083, 031 
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JULY  1,  1875. 

[Population,  43,951,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $17.16.] 


fitate-bank  notes 

Fractional  currency. 
United  States  notes  ■ . 
Hational.bank  notes  ■ 


Add ;  Specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast . 


General  stock 

coined  or 

issued. 


$964, 497 
42, 129,  424 
375,  771, 680 
354, 408, 008 


773,  273,  509 


I 


In  Treasury. 


$4,  224, 854 
26, 085, 245 
13, 861, 463 


Amount  in 
circulation. 


$964,  497 
37,  904,  570 
349,  686,  335 
340,  54B,  545 


729, 101,  947 
25,  000,  000 


754, 101,  947 


JULY  1,  1876. 
[Population,  45,137,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $16.12.] 


$1,047,335 

27,418,734 

34,  446, 595 

369, 772,  284 

332,998,336 

$1,047,335 
21,  055, 128 

$6,363,606 

1,  507,  760 

38,  324,  906 

16,877,634 

32, 938,  845 
331,  447,  378 
316, 120, 702 

Kational-bauk  notes ^ 

765,  683,  284 

63,  073,  896 

702,  609,  388 
25, 000,  000 

727,609,388 

The  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  in  circulation,  according  to  the  records  of  the  Department,  was 
$26,055,128,  but  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  $5,000,000  of  this  amount  is  deducted  and  stated  as  a  part  of 
the  specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  heretofore. 

JTILX  1,  1877. 
[Population,  46,353,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $15. 58.] 


Subsidiary  silver 

Fractional  currency. 
Unit«d  States  notes  - 
National-bank  notes . 


Add :  Specie  in  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast . 


$40, 837,  506 

20,  403, 137 

359,  764, 332 

317,  048,  872 


738,  053, 847 


$2, 952,  663 

161,  476 

21,  864, 988 

15,  759, 847 


40, 738, 964 


$37,  884,  863 

20,  241,  661 

337, 899,  344 

301,  289,  025 


697,  314,  883 
25,  000,  000 


JULY  1,  1878. 
[Population,  47,598,000 ;  circulation  per  capita^  $15.32.] 


Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury . 

Subsidiary  silver 

Silver  certificates 

Fractional  currency 

United  States  notes 

National-banknotes 


Add ;  Specie  In  circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast . 


$16,  269,  079 
60,  778, 828 
1, 462,  600 
16, 547,  769 
846, 681,  016 
324, 514,  284 


766, 253, 576 


$15, 059,  826 

6,  860,  506 

1,455,520 

180,  044 

25, 775, 121 

12, 789, 923 


62, 120,  942 


$1, 209,  251 

63, 918,  322 

7,080 

16, 367,  725 

320, 90S,  895 

311, 724,  361 


704, 132,  634 
25, 000,  000 

729, 132,  634 
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.JTJLT  1,  1879. 
[Population,  48,866,000  j  circulation  per  capita,  $16.75.] 


General  stock 

coined  or 

issued. 


In  Treasury. 


Amount  in 
circulation. 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

Kational.bank  notes 


$245, 741,  837 

41, 276,  356 

70, 249,  985 

15, 413,  700 

2, 466,  950 

346,  681,  016 

329,  691, 697 


$135,  236, 475 

33,239,917 

8, 903,  401 

133,  880 

2, 05?,  470 

45, 036,  904 

8, 286,  701 


1,  051, 521,  541 


232, 889, 748 


$110,  506, 362 

8, 036, 439 

61,  346, 684 

15,  279,  820 

414. 480 

301,  644, 112 

321,404,996 


818,  631,  793 


JULX  1,  1880. 
[Population,  50,155,783;  circulation  per  capita,  $19.41.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury . 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

^ational'bank  notes 


$351, 841, 206 
69,660,408 
72, 862, 270 
8, 004,  600 
12,  374,  270 
348,  681,  016 
344,  505,  427 


1,  205,  929, 197 


$126, 145, 427 

49,  549, 851 

24,  350,  482 

40,  700 

6,  584,  701 

18,  785,  559 

-      7,  090,  249 


232, 546,  969 


$225, 695,  779 
20, 110,  657 
48,  511, 788 
7, 963, 900 
6,  789,  569 
327,  895, 457 
337, 415, 178 


973,  382,  228 


JULY  1,  1881. 
[Population,  51,316.000  j  circulation  per  capita,  $21.71.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  mcludtagbullionin  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

National-bank  notes 


$478, 484, 638 
95, 297, 083 
74, 087,  061 
5, 782, 920 
51, 166, 530 
346,  681,  016 
355,  042,  675 


1,406,541,823 


$163, 171, 661 
65,  954,  671 
27, 247, 697 
23, 400 
12,  055, 801 
18, 554,  092 
5, 296, 382 


292,  303, 704 


$315, 312,  877 

29,  342, 412 

46,  839,  364 

5,  759,  520 

39, 110,  729 

328, 126,  924 

349,  746,  293 


1, 114, 238, 119 


JULT  1,  1882. 
[Population,  52,495,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $22.37.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury. 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

National'bank  notes 


$506,  757, 715 
122, 788,  544 
74, 428, 680 
5, 037, 120 
66,  006,  710 
346,  681,  016 
358, 742, 034 


1,  480, 531, 719 


$148,  506, 390 
90, 384,  724 
28, 048,  631 
8,100 
11,  690,  620 
21, 425,  589 
6, 277, 246 


306,  241, 300 


$368,  261, 325 

32, 403, 820 

46,  379, 949 

6, 029, 020 

54, 506,  090 

325, 255, 427 

352, 464,  788 


1, 174, 290, 419 


[Population,  53,  ( 


JVLY  1,  1883. 
i,000 ;  circulation  per  capita,  $22.91.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury . 

Subsidiary  silver * 

Gold  certificates .- 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

Kational'bank  notes 


$642, 732,  063 

152, 047,  685 

74,  960,  300 

82, 378, 640 

88,  616, 831 

346, 681, 016 

356, 073,  281 


1,  643, 489, 816 


$198,  078, 568 
116,  396,  235 
28, 486, 001 
22, 571,  270 
15, 996, 146 
23,  438, 839 
8,217,062 


$344, 653, 495 
36,  651,  450 
46, 474,  299 
59, 807,  370 
72,  620,  686 
323,  242, 177 
347,  856,  219 


418,184,120        1,230,306,696 
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JULY  1,  1884. 
[Population,  54,911,000;  ciroulation  per  capita,  $22.65.] 


Creneral  stock 

coined  or 

issued. 


In  Treasury. 


Amount  in 
circulation. 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  sil-verdoUara,  includingbullionin  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver - 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certif  cates 

United  States  notes 

Kational.bank  notes 


$645, 500,  797 
180,  306,  614 
75,  261,  528 
98,  392,  660 
119,  81],  691 
346,  681, 016 
339, 499,  883 


$204, 876,  594 
139,  616, 414 
29,  600,  720 
27, 246, 020 
23,  384,  680 
27,  993,  802 
8,  809,  990 


1,  706, 454, 189 


461, 628, 220 


$340, 624,  203 
40,  690, 200 
46,  660,  808 
71, 146, 640 
96, 427,  Oil 
318, 687, 214 
330,  689, 893 


1,  243,  926,  969 


JULY  1,  1885. 
[Population,  56,148,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $23.02.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  includingbullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

National-bank  notes 


$588,  697,  036 
208, 538, 967 
74, 939, 820 
140,  323, 140 
139,901,646 
346,  681, 016 
318,  676,  711 


1, 817,  658,  336 


$247, 028, 625 
169, 461,  998 
31,  236,  899 
13, 593,  410 
38,  370,  700 
16, 462,  379 
9, 945,  710 


525,  089,  721 


$341,  668, 411 
39,  086,  969 
43, 702,  921 
126,  729,  730 
101,  530,  946 
331, 218,  637 
308,  631,  001 


1, 292, 568,  615 


JULY  ],  1886. 
[Population,  57,404,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $21.82.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dolOirs,  including  btillion in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

National'bank  notes , 


$590,  774, 461 
237, 191,  906 
76,  060,  937 
131,174.246 
115, 977,  675 
346, 681, 016 
311,  699,  454 


1, 808, 669,  694 


$232,  554,  886 
184,  523,  283 
28,  886,  947 
55, 129,  870 
27,  861,  450 
22, 868,  317 
4,  034,  416 


556,  859, 169 


$368, 219,  575 
62,  668,  623 
46, 173,  990 
76, 044,  375 
88, 116,  225 
323,  812,  699 
307,  665,  038 


1,  262,  700,  625 


JULY  1,  1887. 
[Population,  58,680,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $22.45.] 


$654,  520,  335 
277,  445,  767 
75,  547,  799 
121, 486,  817 
145,  643, 160 
346,  681,  016 
279,217,788 

$277,979,664 
221,  897,  046 
26,963,934 
30, 261,  380 
3,425,133 
20,  013,  797 
2,362,585 

$376, 540, 681 
55,  548,  721 
48  583  865 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury. 

Gold  certificates 

91,225,437 
142  118  017 

326,  667,  219 

National-banknotes 

276  855  203 

1,900,442,672 

582,  903,  529 

1,317,539,143 

JUIY  1,  1888. 
[Population,  59,974,000;  circulation  per  capita 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silverdollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

National-banknotes 


$706, 818,  856 
310, 166, 459 
76, 406,  376 
142, 023, 150 
229, 491,  772 
346,  681,  016 
252,  368.  321 


2,  062, 965, 949 


$314, 704,  822 
254.  639,  063 
26,  044,  062 
20, 928,  500 
28,  732, 115 
38,  680,  976 
7, 055,  541 


690,  785,  079 


$391, 114, 033 
55, 627, 396 
50,  362, 314 
121,  094,  650 
200,  759, 657 
308, 000, 040 
245,  312,  780 


1, 372, 170, 870 
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JTJLT  1,  1889. 
[Population,  61,289,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $22.52.] 


General  stock 
coined  or 
issued. 

In  Treasury. 

Amount  in 
circulation. 

$680,  063, 505 
343,  947,  093 
76,  601,  836 
154,  048,  652 
262,  629, 746 
346,  681,  016 
211,378,963 

$303,  581,  937 
289, 489,  794 
25, 124,  672 
36,918,323 
5,474,181 
30,241,825 
4, 158,  330 

$376,481,508 

54, 467, 299 

51,477,164 

117, 130,  229 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury . 

257, 165,  565 
316,  439, 191 

207,220,633 

2,075,350,711 

694, 989,  062 

1,380,361,649 

JULY  1,  1890. 
[Population,  62,622,260;  circulation  per  capita,  $22.82.] 


Grold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  includingbuUion  in  Treasury. 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

United  States  notes 

National.bank  notes 


$695, 563, 029 
380,  .083,  304 
76, 825, 305 
167, 562,  979 
301,639,751 
346,  681, 016 
186,  970, 775 


2, 144,  226, 159 


$321,  304, 106 
323,  804, 655 
22,  792,  718 
26,  732,  120 
3,  983,  613 
11, 092,  039 
4, 366,  838 


714, 974,  889 


$374,  258,  923 
56.  278,  749 
64,  032,  587 
130,  830,  859 
297,  556,  238 
334,  688,  977 
181,  604,  937 


1, 429,  251,  270 


JULY  1,  1891. 
[Population,  63,975,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $23.41.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14, 1890 

United  States  notes 

Kational'bank  notes 


$646,  582,  852 
438, 753, 602 

77,  848,  700 
152,486,429 
314,  715, 185 

50,  228, 417 
346,681,016 
167, 927, 974 


2, 195,  224, 076 


$239, 263,  689 
379,  927, 323 
19,  629,  480 
32, 423,  360 
7, 479,  219 
9,  879,  713 
3, 473,  656 
6,  706,  928 


697, 783, 368 


$407,  319, 163 

58,  826, 179 

68,  219,  220 

120,  063,  069 

307, 235,  966 

40,  348,  704 

343,  207,  360 

162, 221,  046 


1,497,440,707 


JULY  1,  1892. 
[Population,  65,520,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $24.44.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury . 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14, 1890 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8, 1872 

Il'atianal.bank  notes 


$664,  275, 335 
491,  057, 518 

77, 521, 478 
156,  623, 929 
331, 614, 304 
101, 712, 071 
346,  681, 016 

30,  430,  000 
172, 683,  850 


2, 372, 599, 601 


$255,  706,  511 

434, 240,  056 

14, 227,  774 

15,  630,  310 

4, 920,  839 

3, 463,  379 

37, 121, 112 

590,  OOO 

6,462,333 


771,  262,  314 


$408, 568,  824 
56,  817, 462 
63,  293, 704 

141,093,619 

326,  693, 466 
98,  268,  692 

309,  559,  904 
29, 840,  000 

167,  221,  517 


1,601,347,187 
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JULY  1,  1893. 
[Population,  66,946,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $23.85.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury  

StandardsilverdoUars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  of  July  14, 1890 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8, 1872 

National-bank  notes 


General  stock 

coined  or 

issued. 


$597,  697,  685 
538,  300, 776 
77, 415, 123 
94, 041, 189 
330,  957,  504 
147, 190,  227 
346,681,016 
12, 405, 000 
178,  713, 872 


2,  323,  402,  392 


In  Treasury. 


$189, 162,  022 

481,  371, 103 

11, 946,  257 

1,  399,  000 

4, 133,  656 

6,  334,  613 

27,  621,  590 

690,  000 

4,  043,  906 


726,  701, 147 


Amount  in 
circulation. 


$408, 535,  663 

56, 929, 673 

65, 169,  866 

92,  642, 189 

326,  823,  848 

140,  855,  614 

319,  069,  426 

11,  715,  000 

174,  669,  968 


1,  596, 701,  245 


JULY  1,  1894. 
[Population,  68,397,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $24.28.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

StandardsilverdoUars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14, 1890 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8, 1872 

National-bank  notes 


$627,  293,  201 

548, 000, 03^ 

76,  249,  925 

66,  387,  899 

337, 148,  504 

152, 584,  417 

346,  681,  016 

59,  235,  000 

206, 864, 787 


2, 420, 434,  781 


$131,316,471 

495,  435,  370 

17,  738,  968 

48,  050 

10, 157, 768 

17,  902,  988 

80,  091, 414 

300,  000 

6,  635,  044 


759,  626,  073 


$495,  976,  730 
52,  564,  662 
58, 510,  057 
66,  339,  849 
326, 990,  736 
134,  681,  429 
266, 589,  602 
58, 935,  000 
200,  219,  743 


1, 660,  808,  708 


JULY  1,  1895. 
[Population,  69,878,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $22.93.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silverdoUars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certrficates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14,1890 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8, 1872 

!N'ational<bank  notes 


$636,  256,  023 

547, 777,  049 

76,  954,  434 

48, 469,  959 

328,  894,  504 

146,088,400 

346,  681, 016 

55, 795,  000 

211,  691,  035 


2, 398,  607, 420 


$156,  618,  062 

495,  791,  006 

16,  604,  420 

88,  650 

9,  271,  563 

30, 145, 231 

83,  032, 031 

350,  000 

4,  737, 984 


796, 638,  947 


$479,  637,  961 

51,  986,  043 

60,  350,  014 

48,  381,  309 

319,  622,  941 

115,  943, 169 

263,  648,  985 

55,  445,  000 

206,  953,  051 


1,  601,  968,  473 


JULY  1,  1896. 
[Population,  71,390,000;  circulation  per  capita,  $21.10.] 


Geld  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  doUars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14, 1890 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8, 1872 

National-bank  notes 


$599,  597,  964 
651,  723, 999 
75,  971, 507 
42, 818, 189 
342,  619, 504 
129,  683, 280 
346,  681, 016 
32,  210, 000 
226,  000,  647 


2,  347,  306,  006 


$144,  692, 900 

499,  607,  095 

15,  767,  056 

620, 070 

11,  962, 313 

34,  638,  033 

122, 431, 148 

320,  000 

10,  832, 425 


840, 871, 040 


$454,  905,  064 
52, 116,  904 
60,  204,  451 
42, 198, 119 

330,  657, 191 
95,  045,  247 

224,  249,  868 
31,  890,  000 

216, 168, 122 


1,  506, 434, 966 
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IN  THE  Treasury  and  in  Circulation,  on  the  Dates  Specified — Continued. 

JULY  1,  1897. 
[Population,  72,937,000;  circnlation  per  capita,  $22.49.] 


General  stock 

coined  or 

issued. 

In  Treasury. 

Amount  in 
circulation. 

$696,  239,  016 

556,  590, 184 

75,  818,  369 

38,782,169 

375,479,604 

114, 867,  280 

346,681,016 

62,  340, 000 

230,  668,  034 

$178,  649,  328 

604,649,903 

16, 201,  960 

1,496,830 

17,630,192 

31,397,763 

100,  726,  394 

1,  380,  000 

5, 123,  683 

.$517,589,688 
51,  940,  281 
,59,616,409 
37, 285, 339 

357,  849,  312 
83,469,517 

245,954,622 
60, 960,  000 

225,  544,  351 

Standard  silver  dollara,  including  bullion  luTreasury. 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14,  1890 

2,497,465,572 

857,256,053 

1,  640,  209, 619 

JULY  1,  1898. 
[Population,  74,522,000;  circulatiou  per  capita,  $24.66.] 


Gold  coin,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Standard  silver  dollars,  including  bullion  in  Treasury 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14, 1890 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8,  1872 

^^ational'bauk  notes 


$861,  514,  780 
661,360,859 
76, 127,  610 
37, 420, 149 
398,  556,  504 
101,  207,  280 
346, 681, 016 
26,  675, 000 
227,  900, 177 


2,  637, 433,  375 


$203, 564, 317 

502, 867,  893 

12, 070,  690 

1, 608,  660 

8,429,994 

2, 900, 843 

62,  111,  994 

1, 110,  000 

4,  909, 189 


799,  573,  480 


$657,  950,  463 
58, 482,  966 
64,  056,  920 
35, 811,  589 

390, 126,  510 
98, 306,  437 

284,  569,  022 
25,  565,  000 

222,  990,  988 


1, 837,  859, 896 
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Table  M. — Statement  showing  the  Amounts  of  Money  in  the  United  States, 

IN  THE  TKEASUKY,  AND  IN  CIRCULATION,  ON  THE  DATES  SPECIFIED— Continued. 

EECAPITUIATION. 


Tear. 

Amoimt  of  money 
in  United  States. 

Amount  in  cir- 
culation. 

Population. 

Money 
per  capita. 

Circulation 
per  capita. 

I860  

J442, 102,  477 
452,005,767 
358, 452,  079 
674,  867,  233 
705,  588,  067 
770,129,766 
754, 327,  254 
728,  200,  612 
716,553,578 
715, 351, 180 
722,868,461 
741,812,174 
762, 721,  565 
774,  445,  610 
806, 024,  781 
798, 273, 509 

790,  683,  284 
763,063,847 

791,  263,  576 
1,051,521,641 
1, 205,  929, 197 
1, 406,  641, 823 
1,480,531,719 
1, 643,  489, 816 
1, 705, 454, 189 
1,817,658,336 
1, 808, 559,  694 
1,900,442,672 
2,062,955,949 
2, 075,  350,  711 
2, 144,  226, 159 
2,196,224,075 
2, 372,  599,  501 
2, 323, 402,  392 
2,  420,  434,  781 
2, 398, 607, 420 
2,  347, 306,  006 
2,497,465,572 
2,  637, 433,  375 

$436, 407,  252 

448,  406,  767 

334,  697,  744 

596,394,038 

669,  641, 478 

714,  702,  995 

673,  488,  244 

661, 992,  069 

680, 103,  661 

664, 462,  891 

675, 212, 794 

715,889,005 

738,309,549 

751,  881,  809 

776,083,031 

764, 101,  947 

727,  609, 388 

722,  314,  883 

729,132,634 

818, 631,  793 

973,  382,  228 

1, 114,  238, 119 

1, 174,  290, 419 

1,230,306,696 

1,  243,  925,  969 

1,  292,  568,  615 

1,252,700,525 

1,  317, 639, 143 

1,  372, 170,  870 

1,  380,  361,  649 

1, 429,  251,  270 

1,497,440,707 

1, 601,  347, 187 

1,  596, 701,  245 

1,  660,  808,  708 

1,  601,  968,  473 

1,  506, 434,  966 

1,  640,  209,  519 

1, 837,  869, 895 

31,443,321 
32,  004,  000 

32,  704,  000 

33,  365,  000 

34,  046, 000 
34,  748,  000 
36,469,000 
36,  211,  000 

36,  973,  000 

37,  766,  000 
38, 658,  371 
39,655,000 
40,696,000 
41,  677,  000 
42,796,000 
43,  961,  000 
45, 137,  000 

46,  353,  000 

47,  598,  000 
48, 866, 000 
50,165,783 
61,316,000 
52,495,000 
63,693,000 

64,  911, 000 
56,148,000 
57,404,000 
68, 680, 000 
69,974,000 
61,  289, 000 
62, 622, 260 
63,  975,  000 

65,  520,  000 

66,  946,  000 

68,  397,  000 

69,  878, 000 
71, 390,  000 
72,937,000 
74,  522,  000 

$14.  06 
14.09 
10.96 
20.23 
20.72 
22.16 
21.27 
20.11 
19.38 
18.95 
18.73 
18.75 
18.70 
18.58 
18.83 
18.16 
17.52 
16.46 
16.62 
21.62 
24.04 
27.41 
28.20 
30.60 
31.06 
32.37 
31.60 
32.39 
34.39 
33.86 
34.24 
34.31 
36.21 
34.70 
35.39 
34.33 
32.88 
34.24 
36.39 

$13.  85 
13.98 

1861          

1862 

10.23 

1863       

17.84 

1864                     .  .. 

19  67 

1865         

20.57 

1866                         

18.99 

1867   

18.28 

1868         

18.39 

1869 

17.60 

1870       

17.50 

1871                

18.10 

1872 

18.19 

1873        

18.04 

1874                     

18.13 

1876   

17.  16 

1876        

16.12 

1877 

16.58 

1878      

15.32 

1879           

16.76 

1880 

19.41 

21.71 

1882             .                

22.37 

22.91 

1884             

22.65 

1885 

23.02 

1886 

21.82 

22.45 

1888 

22.88 

1889      

22.62 

1890                 

22.82 

23.41 

1892     

24.44 

1893                          

23.86 

1894 

24.28 

1895                           

22.93 

1896 

21  10 

22.49 

1898          

24.66 

IJTOTE.—Tlie  difference  between  the  amount  of  money  in  the  country  and  the  amount  in  circulation 
represents  the  money  in  the  Treasury. 

Currency  certificates,  act  of  June  8, 1872,  are  included  in  the  amount  of  United  States  notes  in  circu- 
lation in  the  tables  for  the  years  1873  to  189] ,  inclusive ;  since  1891  they  are  reported  separately. 

The  foregoing  tables  present  the  revised  figures  for  each  of  the  years  given. 
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Table  N. — Statement  of  United  States  Bonds  and  Other  Obligations  Re- 
ceived AND  Issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Secbetaey  of  the  Tkbasdky  from 
November  1,  1897,  to  October  31, 1898. 


Title  of  loan. 


Received  for 

exchange 
and  transfer. 


Eeceived  for 
redemption. 


lasned. 


Total  trans- 
actions. 


Six  per  cent  bonds  (act  of  July  17, 1861) 

Six  per  cent  bonds  (act  of  Feb.  25, 1862) 

G-old  certificates  {series  of  1888) 

Bonds  issued  to  Pacific  railroads  (acts  of 

July  1, 1862,  and  July  2, 1864) 

Ten-forty  bonds  of  1864  (act  of  Mar.  3, 1864) . . 

Consols  of  1865  (act  of  Mar.  3, 18651 

Consols  of  1867  (act  of  Mar.  3. 1865) 

Funded  loan  of  1881,  5  per  cent  (acts  of  July 

14, 1870,  and  Jan.  20, 1871) 

Funded  loan  of  1881,  5  per  cent  (acts  of  July 

14,  1870,  and  Jan.  20, 1871),  continued  at  3i 

per  cent 

Funded  loan  of  1891, 4^  per  cent  (acts  of  July 

14, 1870,  and  Jan.  20, 1871) 

Funded  loan  of  1907,  4  per  cent  (acts  of  July 

14, 1870,  and  Jan.  20, 1871) 

Certificates  of  deposit  (act  of  June  8, 1872) . . . 
Three  per  cent  bonds  (act  of  July  12, 1882) . . . 
Funded  loan  of  1891,  continued  at  2  per  cent  - 
Five  per  cent  loan  of  1904  (act  of  Jan.  14, 1875) 
Four  per  cent  loan  of  1925  (act  of  Jan.  14, 1875) 
Three  per  cent  10-20  loan  of  1898  (act  of  June 

13,1898) ..-.. 

Gold  certiacatea  (act  Mar.  3, 1865,  series  1875) 
Gold  certificates  (act  Mar.  3, 1863,  series  1870 

and  1871) 


$14, 073, 000 


4,  544,  800 
26, 110,  250 
44,  639, 400 

34, 163,  960 


$1, 000 

50 

505, 000 

31,  073, 952 
14, 050 
20,  500 
15,  650 

2,100 


600 
24,350 


84,  715,  000 
5,000 


900 
100 


$14,  073, 000 


61,  046,  450 
56, 565,  000 


4,  544, 800 
26, 110,  260 
44, 639,  400 

213,  563, 140 


Total . 


184,  572, 460 


116, 378,  252 


420,  542,  040 


$1, 000 

60 

506,  000 

69, 219,  962 

14,  060 
20,  600 

15,  650 

2,100 

600 

24,350 

122, 087,  500 
141,  280,  000 
5,000 
9,  089,  600 
52,  220,  500 
89, 278,  800 

247,727,100 
900 

100 


721,  492,  762 


P  -A.  F  E  R  S 


ACCOMPANYING 
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Teeasuky  Department, 

Office  of  the  Tkeastjeeb, 

Washington,  December  1,  1898. 
SiE :  The  transactions  and  condition  of  the  Treasury  for  the  past 
year  present  several  features  of  interest. 

EEVBNUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  net  ordinary  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jane  30,  1898,  present  this  comparison  with  those  of  the  jireceding 
twelve  months : 


Acconnt. 

1897. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

REVENUES . 

$176,  554, 126.  66 

146,  688,  574.  29 

864,681.41 

23,  614,  422. 81 

$149,575,062.35 

170,  900, 641. 49 

1,243,129.42 

83,  602, 501. 94 

$26,  979,  064.  30 

$24,212,067.20 

378,  548.  01 

59,  988,  079. 13 

IW'ipOf'lla.Tifinnf^                       

Total 

347,721,705.16 

405, 321,  335.  20 

84,  578,  694. 34 
57,  599,  630.  04 

26,979,064.30 

Jiiet 

BXPBNDITUKES . 

18,356,864.82 
8, 678,  929. 54 
8,  814,  999.  20 

46,  546, 333.  21 
2,  076,  876.  84 
5,928,266.21 

48,  950,  267.  89 

34,  561, 646. 29 

19,764,261.69 

4,  902, 511. 15 

8,671,352.83 

54, 355,  678. 84 

2,485.681.13 

6,  341, 129.  63 

91,992,000.29 

58,  823, 984.  80 

10,  994,  667.  70 

147,  452,  368.  61 

37,  585, 056. 23 

1,407,386.77 

Interna]  revenue 

3,776,418.39 
143,  646.  37 

Treasurv  "DroDer 

7, 810, 346.  63 

408, 704.  29 

412,  804.  42 

43,041,732.40 

24, 262, 438. 51 

Jnaiciary 

War  3^epartment 

WaTy  Department   

Indians 

Pensions 

13,  016,  802. 46 
141,  053,  164. 63 

2,  022, 184. 76 

6,  399,  203. 98 

37,791,110.48 

206, 054. 26 

Total 

365, 774, 169. 57 

443,  368,  582. 80 

83,  742,  677.  00 
77,  694, 423.  23 

6, 148,  253.  77 

Net 

Deficiency 

18,062,464.41 

38,  047,  247. 60 

19, 994, 793. 19 

With  a  net  addition  of  $57,599,630.04  to  the  revenues,  and  of  $77,- 
694,423.23  to  the  expenditures,  a  deficiency  was  created  of  $38,047,247.60, 
which  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  $19,994,793.19. 
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The  aggregate  warranted  receipts  for  the  year,  from  all  sources,  were 
therefore  $738,549,255.20,  as  compared  with  $737,651,925.16  for  the 
previous  year.  In  view  of  the  extreme  variations  in  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  which  affected  the  operations  of  the  two  periods, 
this  practical  uniformity  of  results  is  remarkable  only  because  it  must 
be  considered  as  purely  accidental.  On  the  side  of  the  disbursements, 
however,  the  iuiiuence  of  events  is  plainly  seen  in  the  increase  of 
$108,633,087.73.  A  summary  comparison  of  aggregate  transactions 
follows : 


Account. 

1897. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

EECEIPTS. 

$347,721,705.16 
389,  930, 220. 00 

$405,  321,  335.  20 
333,227,920.00 

$57,599,630.04 

Debt 

$56.  702, 300.  00 

Total 

737,  651, 925. 16 

738,549,255.20 

897,  330.  04 

DISBUESEMBNTS. 

365,  774, 159.  57 
353, 180, 877. 60 

443,368,582.80 
384,  219,  542.  00 

77,  594,  423.  23 
31,  038,  664.  50 

Debt 

Total 

718,  955,  037. 07 

827,588,124.80 

108,633,087.73 

18,  696, 888. 09 

89,  038,  869.  60 

107,735,757.69 

The  agreement  of  this  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  two  years 
with  the  accounts  of  the  Department,  in  which  the  Treasurer  figures  as 
debtor,  is  shown  in  the  following  summary  exhibit  of  operations  and 
results,  the  balances  stated  being  those  which  stood  charged  to  the 
Treasurer  at  the  periods  indicated : 


Account. 

1897. 

1898. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Balance  from  previous  year 

$846,  093,  349.  62 
737,  651, 925. 16 

$864,790,237.71 
738,  549,  265. 20 

$18,696,888.09 
897,  330.  04 

Total 

1, 583,  745,  274. 78 
718,955,037.07 

1,  603,  339,  492.  91 
827,588,124.80 

]9,  594,  218. 13 
108,633,087.73 

Balance  to  next  year 

864, 790,  237. 71 

775,  751,  368. 11 

$89,  038, 869.  60 

As  all  of  the  accounts  from  which  the  foregoing  figures  are  taken  are 
based  upon  warrants,  and  as  there  was  in  the  Treasury  on  June  30  an 
unusually  large  sum  of  money  which  had  then  not  yet  been  formally 
covered  in,  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  shown  in  the  preceding 
statements  and  the  actual  assets  of  the  Treasury  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily conspicuous.  The  chief  source  of  the  uncovered  cash  was  the 
war  loan,  the  first  proceeds  of  which  came  in  on  the  14th  of  June,  but 
were  not  covered  by  warrant  until  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 


"WAK  BXPENDITUKES. 


The  expenditures  of  both  the  War  and  ITavy  Departments,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  were  largely  increased 
on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain.  This  increase  for  that, period  was, 
for  the  War  Department,  $43,041,732.40.  and  for  the  ISTavy  Department, 
$24,262,438.51. 
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For  the  four  months,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1898, 
the  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  were  $107,520,368.29,  being 
$81,613,131.40  greater  than  for  the  same  months  in  1897.  For  the  same 
months  this  year  the  Navy  Department  expended  $27,459,577.71,  which 
was  $16,014,926  more  than  it  spent  in  the  like  period  of  1897.  Up  to 
October  31,  the  war  with  Spain  added  to  the  disbursements  of  these 
two  Departments  the  sum  of  $164,932,228.31. 

STATE   OF   THE   TKBASXJBT. 

Without  regard  to  the  prospect  of  revenue  or  expenditure,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  was  stronger  at  the  close  than  at  the  opening  of  the 
fiscal  year;  for  while  there  was  an  unimportant  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  the  assets,  in  the  fiscal  as  well  as  the  issue  branch  of  the  business, 
this  shrinkage  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  improvement 
which  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  holdings.  A  gain  of  upward . 
of  $26,000,000  in  free  gold,  coupled  with  an  increase  of  nearly  $23,000,000 
in  absolutely  secured  deposits  with  banks,  is  a  very  satisfactory  offset 
to  a  net  loss  of  $7,500,000  in  the  total  holdings  available  for  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Government.  Especially  is  this  acceptable  as  true 
when  it  is  noted  that  all  of  these  changes  were  effected  at  no  greater 
cost  than  the  loss  of  so  much  in  silver  and  Treasury  notes. 

In  summary  form,  the  condition  of  the  fiscal  branch  of  the  Treasury's 
business  on  June  30, 1897  and  1898,  may  be  stated  thus : 


Jnne  30, 1897. 


Jnne  30, 1898. 


ASSETS. 

Grold  coin  and  biaUion 

Silver  coin  and  bullion 

Notes  and  certificates 

Minor  coin  and  fractional  cnrrency  — 

Deposits  in  national  banks 

Bonds  and  interest  paid 

Total 

LIABILITIES. 

General  account 

Agency  account 

Total 


$139, 867, 158.  57 
30,  505,  079. 42 
95, 414, 862. 16 
1,  346,  099. 82 
15,  958, 733, 82 
203,  490.  44 


283,  295, 424.  23 


244, 466,  201.  95 
38,  829,  222. 28 


283, 295,  424. 23 


$166, 144, 167. 90 
15, 174,  798. 99 
64,  395,  580.  38 
1,  248,  024. 41 
38,  743,  017. 17 
42,  214.  32 


275,  747,  803. 17 


209,  282, 643. 13 
66,  465, 160.  04 


275,  747,  803. 17 


All  of  the  available  assets  of  the  Treasury,  amounted  to  $874,764,- 
3'77.23  on  June  30, 1897,  and  to  $839,606,736.17  a  year  later.  A  consoli- 
dated statement  of  the  live  assets  is  next  given,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  items  of  assets  not  available.  As  against  the  aggregate  assets 
of  $869,202,941,22  shown  by  all  the  accounts  on  June  30,  1898,  the 
Treasurer's  liability  to  the  general  Treasury  fund  was  $775,751,368.11 ; 
one  of  $66,465,160.04  was  sustained  in  his  capacity  as  the  depositary  of 
public  ofiBcers,  and  one  of  $26,986,413.07  for  moneys  paid  into  his  hands 
but  not  yet  covered  by  warrant  into  the  general  account.  The  marked 
increase  under  the  last  two  heads  was  incident  to  the  war,  and  was  due 
mostly  in  the  case  of  the  former  to  the  enlarged  advances  made  to  dis- 
bursing of&cers  for  military  expenditures,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
to  the  first  proceeds  of  the  3  per  cent  loan  of  $200,000,000. 
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THE  NET   GOLD   BALANCE. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  solidity  of  the  general  mone- 
tary condition  are  shown  in  no  feature  of  the  Treasury  records  more 
plainly  than  in  the  net  gold  balance.  Before  September  1, 1898,  the 
highest  point  which  this  had  ever  attained  was  on  April  3, 1888,  when 
it  stood  at  $219,059,232.    Prom  June,  1878,  for  fifteen  years,  to  June  6, 

1893,  it  never  fell  so  low  as  on  that  date,  when  the  amount  was 
$89,589,364.  The  difference  between  this  amount  and  the  reserve  of 
$100,000,000  was  restored  by  the  surrender  by  the  banks  of  New  York 
City  to  the  Treasury  of  gold  coin  in  exchange  for  United  States  notes, 
so  that  the  net  gold  balance  was  brought  up  to  $103,863,290  by  August 
10, 1893.  Another  minimum  mark  was  reached  February  1, 1894,  at 
$65,438,378.  A  sale  of  bonds  was  made  in  January  of  that  year  for 
which  payments  in  February  and  March  brought  in  $68,660,917.63,  and 
^the  net  gold  balance  reached  $107,446,802  on  March  6.  Eeaction  set 
'in,  however,  and  this  balance  fell  to  $54,975,607  by  the  end  of  July, 

1894,  and  receipts  from  another  sale  of  bonds  in  JSTovember  and  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  amounted  to  $58,719,710.20,  and  the  balance  became 
$111,142,021  on  December  4, 1894. 

This  gold  restoration  was  effectual  for  only  a  very  brief  period,  for  on 
February  11,  1895,  the  Treasury  held  only  $41,340,181  in  net  gold. 
Again  bonds  were  sold,  for  which  payments  were  received  from  Febru- 
ary to  June,  aggregating  $65,428,056.89.  Thus  the  net  gold  balance 
was  carried  up  to  $107,571,230  on  July  8, 1895.  This  relief  again  was 
only  temporary,  and  the  balance  fell  to  $44,563,493  on  February  8,  1896. 
Eesort  was  once  more  had  to  the  device  of  selling  bonds,  "which  pro- 
duced up  to  June,  $111,355,612.07.  During  this  process  the  net  gold 
attained  a  maximum  of  $128,713,709,  but  sank  for  a  few  days  as  low  as 
$89,669,975  on  July  22, 1896. 

Since  that  month  the  reserve  of  $100,000,000  has  never  been  trenched 
upon.  With  some  fluctuations,  the  tendency  has  been  steadily 
upward.  The  products  of  the  mines  of  our  Northwestern  States  and 
of  the  Klondike,  with  those  of  Australia,  and  the  importations  from 
Europe,  have  poured  in  large  part  in  a  steady  and  precious  stream 
into  the  vaults  of  the  Government. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1894,  no  gold  either  in  coin  or  certificates  was 
paid  for  customs  duties  at  the  New  York  office.  The  records  given 
elsewhere  on  page  163  of  this  report  will  show  how  small  were  the 
receipts  of  this  kind  of  money  on  this  account  from  that  date  until  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1898.  Paper  money  was  used  in  this 
interval  for  these  duties  almost  exclusively.  In  March,  1898,  pay- 
ments of  gold  for  customs  in  New  York  rose  to  17.6  per  cent,  and  in 
subsequent  months  the  increase  has  been  steady  and  large.  Thus 
gold  payments  there  were  in  April,  52.7  per  cent ;  in  May,  73.5 ;  in  June, 
67.7;  in  July,  59.9;  in  August,  63.8;  in  September,  78,  and  in  October, 
79.6  per  cent. 

The  receipts  from  this  source  have  been  an  important  factor  in  adding 
to  the  net  gold  balance  of  the  Treasury. 

Confidence  in  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  faith  in  the  financial  future 
have  added  strength  to  the  Treasury.  Assurance  that  the  gold  stand- 
ard will  be  maintained,  has  led  banks  and  the  people  to  turn  the  yellow 
metal  into  the  Treasury  so  far  as  practicable.  They  have  preferred 
paper  currency  to  gold  coin  in  current  transactions,  even  when  assist- 
ant treasurers  of  the  United  States  in  various  cities  have  been 
instructed  to  offer  the  latter  in  payment  of  warrants  presented. 
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The  tendency  of  the  increase  of  gold  in  its  ratio  to  paper  cur- 
rency in  the  Treasury  still  continues.  The  maximum  attained  was 
$245,063,795.51,  on  October  7. 

WAR  EEVENITB   AND   POPITLAR  LOAN. 

Under  the  war -revenue  act  of  June  13,  1898,  the  receipts  from  inter- 
nal revenue  began  to  increase,  and  were  in  successive  months : 

June $16,683,365.80 

July.: 26,170,697.29 

August : 24,015,934.98 

September 21,555,288.54 

October 22,356,511.87 

At  the  same  time  also  payments  for  the  popular  loan  turned  moneys 
into  the  Treasury  at  a  rapid  rate.    They  were  as  follows : 

June $26,514,836.80 

July 74,868,043.31 

August 57,623,104.03 

September 27,885,894.15 

October 8,552,309.33 

Total 195,444,187.62 

These  payments  were  received  at  the  respective  ofi&ces  of  the  Treasury 
in  these  amounts : 

Washington $126,458,760.91 

Baltimore 3,394,551.20 

New  York 39,715,299.91 

Philadelphia 4,526,214.98 

Boston 5,990,238.07 

Cincinnati 3,461,637.61 

Chicago 7,649,149.84 

St.  Louis 2.192,024.72 

New  Orleans 213,767.29 

SanFrancisco - 1,842,543.09 

Total 195,444,187.62 


ANTICIPATION   OF  PAYMENTS. 

The  apprehension  was  natural  that  the  drain  upon  the  currency  of  the 
country  for  these  two  purposes  might  create  such  a  stringency  as  would 
be  harmful  to  general  business.  To  prevent  such  a  result,  payment  was 
anticipated  of  the  interest  on  the  funded  loan  of  1907,  due  October  1. 
Notice  was  given  that  the  coupons  amounting  to  $686,176  might  be  pre- 
sented September  10,  and  checks  for  the  interest  on  registered  bonds, 
amounting  to  $4,910,294,  were  sent  out  September  20. 

Like  notice  was  given  that  the  interest  due  November  1  on  the  loans 
of  1904  and  1925,  as  also  on  the  popular  loan  of  1898,  would  be  antici- 
pated, the  coupons  on  October  10,  and  the  interest  on  registered  bonds 
by  check  on  and  after  October  20.    These  amounts  were : 


Title  of  loan. 


Loan  of  1904 
Loan  of  1925 
Loan  of  1898 

Total- 


Coupons. 


$419,  856. 87 
496,  327.  50 
972,  501. 15 


1,  888, 685.  52 


Registered. 


Ab.  98- 


-13 


$830, 143. 13 

1. 126,  826.  50 

372,  992.  70 


2,  329,  962. 33 


Total. 


$1,  250,  000.  00 
1,  623, 154. 00 
1,  345, 493.  85 


4,  218,  647.  85 
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By  circular  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  September  3, 
1898,  the  option  was  oiiered  to  holders  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  bonds, 
falling  due  January  1, 1899,  to  receive  payment  during  that  month  of 
principal  and  interest  in  full,  less  a  rebate  of  one- half  of  1  per  cent. 
A.lthough  these  bonds  amounted  to  $14,004,560,  only  $918,000  were 
presented  for  payment  during  September.  The  option  was  extended, 
for  October  on  the  same  terms,  and  during  that  month  such  bonds  were 
paid  to  the  sum  of  $273,000.  November  1,  of  these  bonds  $12,813,560 
remained  to  be  paid.  The  option  was  again  extended  on  identical 
terms  for  the  month  of  November. 

DEPOSITS  IN  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

When  it  became  obvious  by  the  sudden  close  of  hostilities  with  Spain 
that  the  demands  u.pon  the  Treasury  would  not  reach  >the  magnitude 
for  which  prudence  required  provision  should  be  made,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determined  to  deposit  a  large  share  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  popular  loan  in  national  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
By  this  process  the  funds,  while  at  all  times  available  for  any  possible 
needs  of  the  Government,  remained  in  the  channels  of  trade.  These 
deposits  in  successive  months  were : 


Increase  dar- 
ing month. 


Ealance  at  end 
of  month. 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October 


$10, 556,  271. 80 
19, 470,  387. 18 
7,  702, 449.  46 
14, 920,  244,  94 
14, 126,  257.  61 


$28, 239, 358. 72 
88, 796, 630. 52 
58,  266, 017.  70 
65, 968,  467. 15 
80,  888, 712, 09 
95, 014,  969. 60 


NO   MONETARY   STRINGENCY. 

The  result  of  these  methods  has  proved  in  all  respects  satisfactory. 
At  various  times  alarm  was  expressed  in  certain  quarters  that  t^e 
money  market  would  be  disastrously  affected  by  the  immense  pay- 
ments into  the  Treasury.  The  moral  effect  of  the  anticipation  of  inter- 
est and  of  the  Pacific  bonds  gave  confidence,  and  the  Government 
deposits  in  national  banks  afforded  resources  adequate  to  the  coun- 
try's need.  The  consequence  was  that  the  immense  financial  opera- 
tions rendered  necessary  by  the  war  with  Spain  were  so  conducted 
that  the  money  markets  were  in  no  degree  disturbed  at  any  time.  The 
rate  of  interest  both  on  call  and  time  loans  has  been  held  even  below 
a  normal  standard.  The  quotations  for  money  in  New  Tork  have  ruled 
at  lower  f  gures  than  have  prevailed  in  most  of  the  financial  centers  of 
the  Old  World. 

THE   PUBLIC   DEBT. 

Although  allotments  of  the  new  3  per  cent  bonds  began  to  be  made 
on  June  14,  bearing  interest  from  that  date,  the  bonds  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  were  not  yet  ready  for  issue,  and  no  part  of  the  loan 
was  then  in  such  shape  as  to  be  included,  under  the  practice  of  the 
Department,  in  the  official  statements  of  the  public  debt.  For  this 
reason  the  published  records  of  the  debt  relating  to  that  period  exhibit 
a  technical  rather  than  an  actually  existent  state  of  affairs.  Up  to 
November  1  these  bonds  had  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $179,399,180. 

With  the  exception  of  the  outstanding  contracts  for  the  new  loan,  the 
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only  change  which  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  principal  of  the 
interest- bearing  debt  arose  from  the  conversion  of  $3,610  in  refunding 
certificates,  with  $2,340  of  interest  thereon,  into  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
loan  of  1907,  increasing  the  combined  principal  of  the  two  loans  affected 
by  the  amount  of  the  interest  converted.  The  other  changes  in  the  part 
of  the  debt  which  rests  solely  upon  the  public  credit,  exclusive  of  the 
bonds  issued  to  Pacific  railroads,  were  caused  by  the  redemption  of 
$84,200  of  matured  bonds,  together  with  $350  of  old  demand  notes  and 
$2,950  in  fractional  currency,  and  the  deposit  of  $6,034,510,  in  excess  of 
the  redemptions,  for  the  retirement  of  national-bank  notes. 

Of  the  Pacific  railroad  bonds,  $29,850,952  were  paid  during  the  year, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $14,133,560  of  this  loan  outstanding,  of  which 
$129,000  was  past  due  and  payable  on  presentation,  and,$14,004,560 
will  mature  on  January  1, 1899. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  a  table  which  shows  in  detail  the 
changes  which  have  here  been  summarized.  The  subjoined  statement 
exhibits  the  outstanding  principal  in  a  somewhat  more  condensed 
form: 


Title. 


Kate  of 
interest. 


When  payable. 


June  30, 1897. 


June  30, 1898. 


Funded  loan  of  1891 . 


Funded  loan  of  1907 

Kefunding  certificates  .. 

Loan  of  1904 

Loan  of  1925 

Matured  loans 

Old  demand  notes 

United  States  notes 

Fractional  currency  — 
Kational-bank  notes  — 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Currency  certificates  . . 
Treasury  notes  of  1890. 


Total  - 


Option  of  United 
States. 

July  1,1907 

Convertible 

February  1,  1904  . . 
February  1,  1925.. 

On  demand 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do  . 


$25, 364,  500. 00 


559,  640, 

45, 

100,  000, 

162,  315, 

1,  346, 

54, 

346, 681, 

6, 887, 

24,458, 

38,  782, 

375,  479, 

61,  750, 

114,  867, 


100. 00 
130.  00 
000.00 
400. 00 
1.26 
347. 50 
016. 00 
702. 14 
637. 00 
169.  00 
604.  00 
000. 00 
280.  00 


$25,  364,  500.  00 


559,  646, 
41, 

100,  000, 
162,  315, 

1, 262, 

53, 

346,  681, 

6,884, 

30, 493, 

37,  420, 

398,  556, 

26,  605, 

101,  207, 


050.  00 
520.00 
000.  00 
400. 00 
680.  26 
997.50 
016. 00 
752. 14 
147. 00 
149. 00 
504. 00 
000.  00 
280.00 


1, 817,  672, 665. 90 


1, 796, 531,  995. 90 


A  still  further  condensation,  excluding  the  certificates  and  Treasury 
notes,  and  exhibiting  the  debt  under  three  general  heads,  may  be  found 
convenient: 


Class. 

June  30,  1897. 

June  30, 1898. 

$847,365,130.00 

1,  346, 880.  26 

378,081,702.64 

$847, 367  470. 00 

1, 262, 680. 26 
384,112,912.64 

1,226,793,712.90 

1, 232,  743, 062.  90 

With  respect  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  principal  may  be 
paid,  the  debt  arranges  itself  under  five  heads : 


Condition  of  payment. 


June  30, 1897. 


June  30,1898. 


At  option  of  the  United  States 

At  maturity,  future  dates 

On  demand,  without  reissue  . , . 

On  demand,  for  reissue 

On  demand,  out  of  deposits 

Total 


$25,  364,  500. 00 
822,  000,  630.  00 
32, 747, 566.  90 
461, 548,  296.  00 
476,  Oil,  673. 00 


$25,  364,  500. 00 
822,  002,  970.  00 
38,  694,  576.  90 
447,  888,  296.  00 
462,  581,  653.  00 


1, 817,  672,  665.  90 


1, 796, 531,  995.  90 
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REFUNDING  CERTIFICATES. 

Of  the  $40,012,750  refunding  certificates  issued  under  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1879,  only  $41,520  remained  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  By  law  they  can  only  be  refunded  into  4  per  cent  bonds, 
and  as  the  smallest  denomination  of  those  bonds  is  for  $50,  three  cer- 
tificates with  accrued  interest  must  be  secured  to  permit  the  transaction. 
As  their  volume  diminishes  the  difflculty  increases  of  gathering  them. 
If  ever  compulsion  were  necessary  to  induce  the  acceptance  of  4  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  United  States,  no  such  need  now  exists. 

The  convenience  of  holders  and  of  the  Treasury  will  be  promoted  by 
an  enactment  providing  for  the  payment  on  demand  with  accrued 
interest  of  t^e  small  remnant  of  these  certificates.  This  subject  is 
presented  to  you  for  an  urgent  recommendation  to  Congress  for  action. 

THE  MONETARY   STOCK. 

A  compilation  of  the  complete  statistics  relating  to  the  monetary  sit- 
uation on  June  30, 1898,  gives  the  results  exhibited  in  the  subjoined 
table : 


Kind. 


'LdS.^^    In  circulation. 


Total  stoct. 


Gold  coin  and  bullion 

Silver  dollars  and  bnllion 
Fractional  silver  coin 

Total  metallic 

TTnited  States  notes 

Treasury  notes  of  1890. . . 

Kational-bank  notes 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Currency  certificates 

Total  paper 

Aggregate 


$203,  564,  317 

502,  867,  893 

12,  070,  690 


$657, 950,  463 
58,  482,  966 
64,  056, 920 


718,  502,  900 


780, 490, 349 


62,  111,  994 
2,  900,  843 
4, 909, 189 
1,  608,  560 
8,  429,  994 
1,  110, 000 


284,  569, 022 
98,  306,  437 

222, 990,  988 
35,  811,  589 

390, 126,  510 
25,  565,  000 


81,  070,  580 


1,  057,  369,  546 


1,  837, 839,  895 


$861, 514,  780 

561,  350, 859 

76, 127,  610 


1,  498,  993,  249 


346,  681, 016 
101,  207,  280 
227,  900, 177 

37,  420, 149 
398,  556,  504 

26,  675,  000 


1, 138, 440, 126 


2,  637, 433,  375 


The  estimated  increase  in  the  stock  of  gold  is  no  less  than 
$165,244,238,  a  change  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  rate  of  accumulation  is  found  in  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1881,  when  the  additions  to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the 
country  amounted  to  $126,000,000.  In  both  instances  is  the  result 
plainly  traced  to  important  events  in  legislative  history;  at  the  earlier 
period  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  now  to  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  gold  standard. 


THE   COINAGE. 

While  the  recent  heavy  importations  of  gold,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
bullion,  have  largely  increased  the  relative  amount  of  uncoined  gold  in 
the  Treasury,  the  holdings  of  coin  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands,  and  there  has  been  no  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  the 
change.  The  capacity  of  the  mints,  unless  they  happen  to  be  tempo- 
rarily overtaxed  by  other  coinages,  is  at  all  times  ample  for  the  handling 
of  whatever  gold  bullion  may  be  brought  to  them. 
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Tear. 

In 

Treasury. 

In 
circulation. 

Total  stock. 

Year. 

In 
Treasury. 

In 
circulation. 

Total  stock. 

1884 

$29,474,161 
23,  641, 894 
26,899,745 
24, 984, 219 
24, 738,  696 
23,864,841 
20,  563, 709 
16,846,620 

$45,  706,  940  •*75. 1  SI.  101 

1892 

$12,551,408 
13, 496,  416 
16,809,713 
14,  882,  337 
15,126,483 
13, 455, 176 
9,196,708 

$64, 916, 209 
64, 100,  206 
68,244,768 
61,409,643 
60, 228, 298 
61, 176,  415 
66,  587,  940 

$77, 467, 707 

1885 

51,  328,  206 
48,183,654 
50,  414,  706 

52,  020,  975 
52, 931,  362 
56,  311, 846 
59,  664,  446 

74,  970, 100 
75,083,399 

75,  398,  925 

76,  769,  671 
76, 796, 193 
76,  875,  655 
76,  511,  066 

1893 

77,  596,  621 

1886 

1894 

75, 054,  481 
76,  291,  880 

1887            .     . 

1895 

1888 

1896 

75, 354,  781 
74,631,690 

1889 

1897 

1890 

1898 

75, 784,  648 

1891 

TRUST  FUNDS. 


Bonds  amounting  to  $22,886,900  were  deposited  during  the  year  to 
secure  the  circulating  notes  of  national  banks,  as  against  $33,157,050 
withdrawn.  The  fresh  deposits  of  bonds  for  the  security  of  public 
moneys  ^ere  $33,328,000,  and  the  witharawals  $19,417,000. 


Kind  of  l)ond9. 

Rate  of 
interest. 

To  secure 
circulation. 

To  secure 
deposits. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 
2 
i 
4 
5 
6 

$22,260,500 

147, 728,  600 

28,206,150 

18, 341, 150 

3,  665,  000 

$1,459,500 

18, 219, 000 

5,732,000 

5,  080,  000 

361,  000 

$23, 720,  000 
166, 947,  600 
33,938,150 
23  421  150 

Loanofl925 

Loan  of  1904 

Bonds  issued  to  Pacitic  railroads 

4, 026,  000 

Total                  

220, 201, 400 

30, 851, 600 

261,  052,  900 

REDEMPTION   OP   NATIONAL-BANK  NOTES. 

The  presentations  of  national-bank  notes  for  redemption  amounted 
for  the  year  to  $97,112,000,  as  compared  with  $113,574,000  for  the  year 
preceding.  With  the  increase  of  force  provided  for  by  Congress  it  has 
been  possible  to  keep  the  work  of  counting  and  assorting  from  falling 
in  arrears,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  to 
call  upon  the  general  force  of  the  office  or  upon  the  Department  for 
assistance. 

The  total  expenses  for  the  year,  including  $34,337.93  paid  as  charges 
for  transportation,  were  $125,924.35,  an  increase  of  $862.62  over  the 
year  before.  The  annual  assessment  for  the  expenses  of  redemption, 
which  has  just  been  made,  is  at  the  rate  of  $1.29646  for  each  $1,000  of 
notes  redeemed. 

Deposits  aggregating  $22,760,920.50  were  made  during  the  year  for 
the  retirement  of  national-bank  notes,  the  largest  amount  received  for 
that  purpose  in  any  year  since  1889,  Of  this  total  $18,800,530  was  ' 
deposited  for  the  reduction  of  the  circulation  of  banks  continuing  in 
business.  These  unusual  operations  were  due  chiefly  to  the  maturity 
of  a  large  block  of  Pacific  railroad  bonds,  of  which  many  were  held  to 
secure  circulating  notes.  There  was  in  consequence  a  considerable 
contraction  of  the  banknote  circulation,  but  this  was  later  counter- 
acted. Since  the  appearance  of  the  new  3  per  cent  bonds  on  the 
market,  at  quotations  which  make  them  unusually  attractive  as  a  basis 
for  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  the  volume  of  this  circulation  has  been 
expanding  at  a  rate  without  precedent  in  recent  years.  This  increase 
of  material,  which  will  in  due  time  require  renovation  or  withdrawal, 
will  not  fail  to  add  to  the  work  of  the  branch  of  this  office  engaged  in 
the  redemption  of  bank  notes. 
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WOEK   OP  THE   TRBASTJEEE'S   OFFICE. 

The  transactions  of  the  Treasurer's  OflQce  are  always  varied  and  on  a 
large  scale.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  they  have  been 
greatly  extended  and  their  magnitude  increased. 

The  extension  has  related  to  the  chainge  of  denominations  of  cur- 
rency from  large  to  small,  multiplying  the  number  of  pieces;  to  the 
vastly  greater  receipts,  in  the  case  of  the  popular  loan  in  small  sums; 
to  the  important  payments  on  account  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  many  in 
number  and  often  large  in  amount;  to  the  growth  in  the  list  of  regis- 
tered bondholders  to  whom  interest  is  to  be  paid,  from  34,890  to  74,870; 
to  the  additions  to  the  currency  and  the  deposits  of  the  national  banks, 
involving  the  care  of  their  securities  and  the  redemption  of  many  more 
worn  notes.  The  accounting  in  all  these  cases  and  the  verification  of 
vouchers  add  in  very  large  degree  to  the  labor  essential  to  accuracy 
and  safety. 

The  work  of  the  office  has  been  kept  fairly  in  hand,  notwithstanding 
the  abnormal  pressure,  by  extending  the  hours  of  labor  to  cover  in 
several  divisions  nearly  every  night  to  very  late  hours  and  by  the  aid 
of  clerks  on  a  temporary  roll. 

Whatever  may  be  tolerable  elsewhere,  transactions  and  records  in  the 
Treasurer's  Office  can  not  be  permitted  to  fall  in  arrears  without  injus- 
tice to  individuals  and  peril  to  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  public 
security  and  with  proper  regard  to  the  service  of  the  Treasury,  an  addi- 
tion of  not  less  than  ten  clerks  is  imperatively  called  for,  as  is  set  forth 
in  detail  in  the  estimates  submitted  in  usual  form. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  certify  to  the  ability,  cheerfulness,  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  unusual  burdens  during  the  past  year  have  been  met  by 
all  the  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  of  every  grade  in  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ellis  H.  Roberts, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


APPENDIX. 


No.   I. 


-Rbvbnues  and  Expenditures  foe  the  Fiscai  Yeae  1898,  as  shown 
BY  Warrants  Issued. 


Account. 


Customs 

Internal  revenue 

Lands 

Miscellaneous 

Interior  civil 

Treasury  proper 

Diplomatic 

Judiciary 

War  Department 

Navy  Department 

Interior  Department — Indians.  - 
Interior  Department — ^pensions. 
Interest  


Total,  net  - 
Public  debt 


Aggregate. 


$149,  575,  062.  35 

170,  900,  641. 49 

1.243,129.42 

83,  602,  501.  94 


405,  321,  335. 20 
333,  227, 920.  00 


738,  549,  255.  20 


Expenditures. 


;19,  764,  251.  59 
4,  902,  511. 15 


8,  671,  352. 83 

54,  355,  678.  84 

2,  485,  681. 13 

6,341,129.63 

91, 992,  000. 29 

58,  823,  984. 80 

10, 994,  667.  70 

147, 452,  368.  61 

37,  585, 056. 23 


443,  368,  582. 80 
384,  219, 542.  00 


827,  588, 124. 80 


Itepayments 
from  unex- 
pended ap- 
propriations. 


$787,  443. 13 
64,  465.  02 


23,  762, 

40, 

466, 

1, 629, 

319, 

552, 

4,  801, 

2, 


639.  21 
980.  98 
242.34 
309. 14 
568. 59 
885. 19 
594. 03 
656.  21 
038.  25 


32, 525, 722.  09 


32,  525,  722.  09 


Counter  cred- 
its to  appro- 
priations. 


$32, 760.  94 
972. 49 


15,  992. 15 
422,  626. 17 

40,  070.  72 

50,  993. 92 

693, 400.  06 

8,351,188.35 

61. 958. 86 


9,  669, 963.  66 


9,  669, 963.  66 


No.  2.- 


-Net  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Expenditures  for  each  Quarter  of 
THE  Fiscal  Year  1898,  as  shown  by  Warrants  Issued. 


Account. 

First  quar- 
ter. 

Second  quar- 
ter. 

Third  quar- 
ter. 

Fourth  quar- 
ter. 

Total. 

REVENUES. 

$31,620,712.55 

44,  009,  752.  34 

247, 391. 72 

4,481,683.77 

$31, 120, 828. 37 

42,362,918.81 

379,  686.  20 

54,429,000.28 

$44,861,813.06 

37,575,757.15 

273, 950. 46 

16,550,512.45 

$41,  971,  708.  37 

46, 952,  213. 19 

342,101.04 

8, 141,  305. 44 

$149, 575,  062.  35 

170,900,641.49 

1,  243, 129. 42 

83,602,501.94 

Total 

80,359,540.38 

128,293,433.66 

99,  262,  033. 12 

97, 407,  328. 04 

405,321,335.20 

BXPENDITtJEES. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous  . . 

27,  776,  044.  85 
20,  638,  617. 90 

8,456,075.96 
42,  212,  786.  64 

9,974,343.41 

27,  709,  270.  82 
14,  371,  946.  03 
8,  708,  586.  2] 
39,  217,  800.  52 
■  9, 120, 486.  83 

20,115,463.84 
13, 906, 122.  67 
10,527.569.52 
41, 141,  643. 92 
9,476,476.09 

20,  919,  725.  86 
43,075,413.69 
31, 131,  753. 11 
35,  874,  805.  33 
9,  007,  750.  90 

96,520,505.17 
91,  992, 000. 29 
58,823,984.80 
158,  447,  036.  31 
37, 585, 056.  23 

!Navy  Department 

Indiana  and  pensions 

Total 

109,  057,  768.  66 

99,134,090.41      B5.  Ifi7_274  Sd   ildO  009  4dS  SQ 

443,  368,  682.  80 

,        ,    .   .- 
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No.  19. — Available  Assets  anx>  Net  Liabilities  of  the  Tkbasdkt  June  30, 

1897  AND  1898. 


June  30,  1897. 

June  30,  1898. 

ASSETS. 
Gold: 

$153, 109,  225. 67 
25,640,102.00 

$178,649,327.57 
520, 851, 863. 42 

157, 754, 862. 16 
17,508,324.08 

$106, 930, 732. 76 
98,  633,  584. 14 

$203, 564,  316.  90 

Silver : 

400,063,461.00 
16,201,959.73 
104,596,442.69 

405, 022,  550.  00 
12,070,690.02 
97, 846, 342. 97 

Bullion 

514,938,582.99 

Paper: 

100,726,394.00 
31, 397,  763.  00 
5, 123,  683. 16 
1,496,830.00 
17,  630, 192. 00 
1,380,000.00 

62,  111,  994.  00 
2,  900,  843.  00 
4,909,189.38 
1, 608,  560.  00 
8,  429,  994.  00 
1, 110,  000.  00 

Treaaurv  notes  of  1 890 

81,070,580.38 

other: 

1,345,405.07 

694. 75 

15,958,733.82 

203, 490. 44 

1,  247,  987.  32 

37.09 

38,743,017.17 

42,  214.  32 

Deposits  in  natioDal  banks 

40,  033,  255.  90 

874,764,377.23 

839,606,736.17 

LIABILITIES. 

Agency  account : 

Outstandingwarranta  and  checks 

Disbursing  officer.'*'  balances 

Post-Office  Department  account. . 
Bank-note  6  per  cent  redemption 
fund  .     . 

1,  807, 738. 10 
20,  596,  651.  37 
3,  990, 811.  64 

7,  721,  065.  62 

4,713,056.66 

38,829,222.28 
835,935,154.96 

2,562,640.43 

40, 016,  758. 44 

5, 129,  672.  30 

8,568,194.06 

10,187,894.81 

Other  deposit  and  redemption 

66,465,160.04 

General  account: 

38, 782, 169. 00 
376,479,604.00 

62,  340,  000.  00 
114, 867,  280.  00 
244,466,201.95 

37,420,149.00 
398,556,604.00 

26,  676,  000.  00 
101,  207,  280.  00 
209,282,643.13 

Treasury  notes  of  1890  . 

Balance 

773, 141,  576. 13 

Aggregate 

874, 764,  377. 23 

839,  606,  736. 17 

( 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  COMPTEOLLEE  OF  THE  CUEEENCY. 

MONETARY   SYSTEMS   AND  APPROXIMATE   STOCKS   OF  MONEY  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES   OF   THE   WORLD. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  the  Comptroller 
is  enabled  to  present  data  relative  to  the  monetary  standards,  ratios 
of  gold  to  full  legal-tender  and  limited-tender  silver,  the  stocks  of 
gold,  silver,  and  uncovered  paper,  and  the  per  capita  of  gold,  silver, 
and  paper  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  in  1898.  Statistics 
are  shown  relative  to  thirty-seven  countries  having  an  aggregate 
population  of  1,311,400,000.  The  gold  held  in  these  countries  aggre- 
gates $4,619,000,000;  silver,  $3,977,500,000,  and  uncovered  paper, 
$2,322,800,000.  Compared  with  the  returns  in  1897  there  is  an  increase 
in  gold  of  $259,400,000.  The  amount  held  by  the  United  States  is 
$925,100,000,  an  increase  since  1897  of  $228,800,000;  Eussia  has 
increased  her  supply  $169,700,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $79,300,000; 
France,  $38,600,000;  Germany,  $14,000,000,  and  the  South  American 
republics,  $12,500,000.  The  amount  of  gold  held  in  the  United  King- 
dom decreased  from  $584,000,000  in  1897  to  $438,000,000,  a  reduction 
of  $146,000,000.  Egypt  apparently  has  $99,300,000  less  than  a  year 
ago,  Koumania  $24,100,000  less,  and  Belgium  $5,000,000  less. 

The  changes  in  the  amount  of  silver  are  not  material,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  compared  with  1897.  Apparently  there  has  been  a  falling  off, 
but  the  decrease  shown  is  mainly  due  to  the  revised  estimate  of  the 
quantity  of  this  metal  in  India,  which  is  now  stated  to  be  $592,100,000. 
In  1897  the  estimate  submitted  hj  a  diilerent  authority  was  $950,000,000. 
There  is  noticed  a  reduction  of  $33,600,000  in  the  amount  of  silver  in 
Japan,  $24,100,000  in  France,  and  $12,000,000  in  Belgium.  The  stock 
in  the  United  States  has  increased  $3,700,000,  in  Eussia  $54,200,000, 
and  in  Austria-Hungary  $81,800,000. 

The  stock  of  uncovered  paper  has  apparently  been  reduced 
$243,000,000.  In  1897  the  amount  of  uncovered  paper  in  Eussia  was 
$467,200,000,  and  none  in  1898;  in  Austria-Hungary  the  reduction  has 
been  $91,400,000,  in  the  United  States  $70,900,000,  and  in  Portugal 
$10,800,000.  The  principal  increase  in  uncovered  currency  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  South  American  Eepublics,  $200,600,000;  India,  $80,300,000; 
Spain,  $34,500,000;  Eoumania,  $21,900,000;  Sweden,  $8,700,000;  Italy, 
$8,500,000;  Germany,  $8,400,000,  and  the  Netherlands,  $7,600,000. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  per  capita 
of  gold  is  $3.52,  silver  $3.03,  and  uncovered  paper  $1.77.  Hawaii  has 
the  largest  amount  of  gold  per  capita,  namely,  $40;  the  South  African 
Eepublic  is  second,  with  $32.44;  Australasia,  $26.42;  France,  $21.06; 
Cape  Colony,  $20.83;  Germany,  $12.78;  United  States,  $12.42 ;  United 
Kingdom,  $11.01.  The  maximum  per  capita  of  silver,  $62.05,  is  in  the 
Straits  Settlements;  the  next  largest  per  capita  is  $38.68,  in  Siam; 
$11.45  in  the  Netherlands,  $10.90  in  France,  $10  in  Hawaii,  and  $8.56 
in  the  United  States. 

The  largest  per  capita  of  uncovered  paper  is  $20.01,  in  the  South 
American  States;  Greece  and  Belgium  follow  with  $12.75  and  $12.17, 
respectively.  The  last  column  of  the  table  shows  the  per  cajjita  of 
gold,  silver,  and  uncovered  paper  combined  in  each  of  the  countries 
named.  The  range  is  from  a  maximum  of  $62.06  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments to  a  minimum  of  $1.94  in  Cuba. 
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Monetary  Systems  and  Approximate  Stocks  of  Money  in  the  Aggregate 
AND  Pei{  Capita  in  the  Principal  Countries  ov  the  World  in  1898. 


Ratio 

be. 
tween 

Eatio 
be- 
tween 

Stock  of  silver. 

Per  capita. 

gold 

gold 

Mone- 

and 

and 

Popu- 
latioD. 

Stock 

Uncov- 

Countries, 

tary  sva- 
tem.* 

fuU 
legal, 
ten- 
der 

limit- 
ed 
ten- 
der 

of 
gold. 

Full 
tender. 

Lim- 
ited 
tender. 

Total. 

ered 
paper. 

Gold. 

Sil- 
ver. 

Pa- 
per. 

I'o- 
tal. 

sil- 

sil- 

ver. 

ver. 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

lto~ 

1  ta- 

lions. 

lionfi. 

lions. 

lions. 

lions. 

lions. 

United  Stateaa 

GandS 

15.98 

li.  9b 

74.5 

$925. 1,  $561.  5 

$76.7 

$638.2   $326.1 

f  1242  $8. 56 

$4.38 

1(25.36 

United  King- 

1 

G 

14.28 

39.8 

6438.0 

(J121.7 

C121.7  6112.0 

11.01   3.06 

2.81 

16.88 

France 

GandS 

15J 

14.38 

38.5 

6810.616373.5 

646.3 

6419.8  6124.6  21.0610.90 

3.23 

35.19 

Germany 

G 

13.  957 

52.3 

e668.6 

d95.2  dll7.6  d2l2.8 

6132.212.78   4.07)  2.53 

19.38 

Belgium 

GandS 

15J 

14.38 

6.5 

C30.C 

e40.0 

e5.0l    e45.0 

679.1    4.62,  6.9212.17 

23.71 

Italy  

...do-.. 

!.■;* 

14.38 

31.3 

696.5 

616.0 

626.5i    642.5 

61i9.5|  3.08 

1.30  5.41 

9.85 

Switzerland  .. 

...do... 

16* 

14.38 

3 

/24.0 

/10.7 

/10.7 

614.3    8.00 

3.66   4.77 

16.33 

Greece 

...do... 

15§ 

14.38 

2.4 

«.5 

C.5 

«1.0 

«1.6 

630.6 

.21 

.6212.75 

13.58 

Spain 

...do... 

15* 

14.38 

18 

946.6 

(749.8 

ST  49.  8 

pl37.5 

2.63 

2.76   7.64 

12.93 

Portugal 

G 

14.08 

5.1 

65.2 

66.1 

66.1 

639.0 

1.02 

1.20   7.64 

9.86 

GandS 
...do... 

5.4 
2.3 

614.5 
61.2 

610.6 
62.7 

610.6 
62.7 

6  33.7 
62.7 

2.69 
.52 

1.96   6.24 
1.17,  1.17 

10.89 

Servia  

2.86 

Austria-  Hun- 

gary   

G 

13.69 

46.4 

6251.8 

648.6 

697.0 

6 145.  5 

6  86.2 

5.55 

3.20    1.90 

10.65 

GandS 

15J 

15 

4.9 

621.9 

652.7 

63.4 

6  56.1 

645.6 

4.47 

11.45   9.28 

25.20 

Norway 

G 

14.88 

2 

67.8 

62.3 

6  2.3 

63.8 

3.90 

1.15    1.90 

6.95 

Sweden 

...do... 

14.88 

6 

68.6 

65.7 

65.7 

6  27.7 

1.72 

1.14    5.54 

8.40 

...do... 
...do... 

'i5J" 

14.88 
12.90 

2.3 
129.2 

615.3 
6758.  6 

6  5.4 
646.0 

65.4 
6 128. 4 

67.0 

6.6b 
6.86 

2.35   3.04 
.99 

12.04 

Eussia 

683.4 

6.85 

Turkey 

GandS 

15ff 

15.  875 

24.1 

C50.0 

e30.0 

(J  10.0 

e40.0 

2.  OV 

1.66 

3.73 

Australasia  .. 

G 

14.28 

5 

6132.1 

67.0 

67.0 

5  22.6  26.42 

1.40;  4.60 

32.32 

Egypt 

Mexico 

...do... 

15.68 

9.7 

eSO.O 

66.4 

66.4 

3.09 

.66 

3.  V5 

S 

Kh 

13 

c8.6 

6  ioeio 

6 106.  0 

64.0 

.67 

8.15;  3.07 

11.89 

Central  Amer- 

ican States.. 

...do... 

3.3 

61.3 

619.0 

619.0 

68.4 

.39 

5.76   2.54 

8.69 

South  Ameri- 

1 

can  States  . . 

SA 

15i 

37.5 

677.5 

C25.0 

clO.O 

e35.0 

5  750.6 

2.0V 

.  93  20. 01 

23.01 

Japan 

India 

GandS 

32.36 

45. 

6  79.9 

641.9 

518.6 

660.4 

1.77 

1.34 

3.11 

...do... 

15 

296.9 

6  592.1 

6502.1 

6117.3 

1.99 

.40 

2.39 

China 

S 

383.3 

«  750.  0 

e  750.0 

1.96 

1.96 

Straits  Settle- 

...do... 

3.9 

d240.C 

d2.0 

(i242.  0 

62. 05 



62.05 

Canada  

G 

i4.28 

5.3 

616.0 

6  5.0 

65  0 

6  35.0 

3.01 

.95 

6.60 

10.56 

GandS 
...do... 

15i 

15* 

1.8 
1. 

e2.0 
64.0 

"i'z'.o 

cl.5 
«1.5 

el.  5 
64.5 

"Vi'i 

1.11 
4.00 

.83 
4.50 

Tio 

1.94 

Haiti 

12.60 

Bulgaria 

---do... 

kI 

14.38 

3.3 

el.O 

e3.4 

e3.4 

e6.8 

.30 

2.06 

2.36 

Siam 

S 

5. 

620.0 

6 193. 4 

6193.4 

4.00 

38. 6« 

42.  68 

Hawaii 

GandS 

a.  98 

14.95 

.1 

64.0 

1.0 

61.0 

40.00 

10.  OO 

50.00 

Cape  Colony- - 

G 

14.28 

1.8 

C37.5 

cl.O 

cl.O 

20.83,     .55 

2L38 

South  African 

Eepublic  ... 

...do... 

14.28 

.9 

c29.2 

cl.2 

cl.2 

32.44    1.33 

33.77 

Finland 

...do... 

15.50 

2.6 

(74.3 

g-i 

g-i 

ff9.4 

1.  65|     .  15 

8.62 

5.42 

Total . . 

1,3114 

4,619.0 

3,276.1 

701.4 

3,977.5 

2,322.8 

3.52    3.03 

1.77 

8.32 

*G  (gold),  S  (silver). 

a  Nov.  1, 1898 ;  all  other  countries  Jan.  1, 1898. 

h  Information  furnislied  through  United  States 
representatives. 

c  Money  and  Prices,  State  Department,  United 
States. 

(£Haupt. 


c  Estimate,  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
/C.Cramer  Frey. 

ff  Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Paris,  January,  1898. 
A  Except  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Peru. 
i  Includes  Aden,  Perim,  Ceylon,  Hongkong,  La 
buan,  and  Straits  Settlements. 


C^A'I!^'^^^      i^f^^^^ 


Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  op  Eepbesentatites. 
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EBPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  INTEENAL  EEVENUE. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Oommissionfr  of  Internal  Eetbnue, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1898. 
Sir:  In  conformity  with  law,  and  in  compliance  with  your  instruc- 
tions, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Eevenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1898,  together  with  certain  additional  information  relating  to  the  work 
performed,  and  the  receipts  from  the  various  sources  of  internal  reve- 
nue, during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  of  the  current 
fiscal  year. 


COLLECTIONS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1898. 

It  was  estimated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Eevenue  that  the  receipts  from  all  sources  of  internal  revenue 
would  reach  the  sum  of  $165,000,000.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say 
that  the  actual  receipts  were  $170,866,819.36,  exceeding  the  estimate  by 
$15,806,819.36. 

RECEIPTS  FOR   THE   PAST   TEN  FISCAL   YEARS. 

Fiscal  year  ended — 

.June  30, 1898 .' $170,866,819.36 

Jnne30,1897 146,619,593.47 

June  30, 1896 146,830,615.66 

June  30, 1895 143,246,077.75 

June  30, 1894 147,168,449.70 

June  30, 1893 161,004,989.67 

Juno  30, 1892 153,857,544.35 

June  30, 1891 146,035,415.97 

June  30, 1890 142,594,696.57 

June  30, 1889 130,894,434.20 

ESTIMATED   RECEIPTS   FOR   THE    CURRENT   FISCAL    YEAR. 

The  aggregate  receipts  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  from  all  sources  of  internal  revenue,  were  $71,989,457.31.  For 
the  same  months  in  1897  the  receipts  were  $43,792,636.62,  a  comparison 
showing  an  increase  of  $28,196,820.69  in  favor  of  the  first  three  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  large  increase,  however,  is  abnormal,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
arising  from  the  large  collections  incident  to  carrying  into  effect  the  new 
lines  of  taxation  provided  for  in  the  act  of  June  13, 1898.  Therefore  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  any  estimate  based  upon  the  above  figures  should 
be  very  carefully  considered,  and  great  weight  should  be  given  to  such 
reduction  In  the  receipts  as  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  during  the 
remaining  nine  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  In  view  of  these 
conditions,  I  do  not  deem  it  wise  to  fix  the  estimate  for  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1899,  higher  than  $270,000,000. 
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STAMP  DIVISION. 

NEW  CLASSES  OF  STAMPS  ADDED  UNDBK  KECENT  ACTS  OP  CONGRESS. 

Case  stamps  -witli.  attached  bottle  stamps,  to  be  used  in  the  bottling 
of  distilled  spirits  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1897, 
have  been  added  to  the  list  of  case  stamps  heretofore  prepared,  as 
follows : 

Three  gallons  for  cases  containing  240  bottles  of  one-tenth  pint  each; 
3  gallons  for  cases  containing  120  bottles  of  one-fifth  pint  each ;  and  3 
gallons  for  cases  containing  6  bottles  of  one-half  gallon  each,  with  a 
strip  stamp  for  each  bottle  attached  to  case  stamps  covering  the  denomi- 
nations aforesaid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  "An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  meet 
war  expenditures,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  13, 1898, 
increasing  the  rate  of  tax  on  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  snuflf,  cigars, 
and  cigarettes  the  stamps  heretofore  issued  to  denote  the  payment  of 
the  taxes  on  said  articles  were  imprinted  "  series  1898,"  to  denote  the 
new  rate  of  tax,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  said  act,  and  to  provide 
against  any  interrupti6n  of  current  business. 

Designs  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  for  new  stamps  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  the  imprinted  stamps 
now  furnished  to  brewers  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and  cigars. 

Special-tax  stamps  representing  the  additional  special  taxes  imposed 
by  said  last-named  act  were  prepared  and  issued  as  follows: 

Brokers,  $50;  pawnbrokers,  $20;  commercial  brokers,  $20;  custom- 
house brokers,  $10;  proprietors  of  theaters,  museums,  and  concert  halls 
in  cities  having  more  than  25,000  population,  $100;  proprietors  of  cir- 
cuses, $100;  proprietors  or  agents  of  all  other  public  exhibitions  or 
shows  for  money,  $10 ;  proprietors  of  bowling  alleys  and  billiard  rooms, 
$5  for  each  alley  or  table;  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  annual  sales  not 
exceeding  50,000  pounds,  $6;  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  annual  sales 
exceeding  50,000  pounds  and  not  exceeding  100,000  pounds,  $12 ;  dealers 
in  leaf  tobacco,  annual  sales  exceeding  100,000  pounds,  $24;  dealers  in 
tobacco  whose  annual  sales  exceed  50,000  pounds,  $12;  manufacturers 
of  tobacco,  annual  sales  not  exceeding  50,000  pounds,  $6;  manufac- 
turers of  tobacco,  annual  sales  exceeding  50,000  and  not  exceeding 
100,000  pounds,  $12;  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  annual  sales  exceeding 
100,000  pounds,  $24;  manufacturers  of  cigars,  annual  sales  not  exceed- 
ing 100,000  cigars,  $6;  manufacturers  of  cigars,  annual  sales  exceeding 
100,000  and  not  exceeding  200,000  cigars,  $12;  manufacturers  of  cigars, 
annual  sales  exceeding  200,000  cigars,  $24;  manufacturers  of  mixed 
Hour,  $12. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  June  13, 1898,  imposing  a 
tax  upon  documents,  instruments,  and  things  mentioned  and  described 
in  Schedule  A,  and  medicines,  preparations,  and  proprietary  articles 
described  in  Schedule  B  of  said  act,  documentary  and  proprietary 
stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  the  taxes  therein  imposed  were  pre- 
pared and  issued  of  the  following  denominations : 

Documentary,  J  cent,  1  cent,  2  cents,  3  cents,  4  cents,  5  cents,  10  cents, 
25  cents,  40  cents,  50  cents,  80  cents,  $1,  $3,  $5,  $10,  $30,  and  $50. 

Proprietary,  ^  cent,  J  cent,  |  cent,  |  cent,  1  cent,  IJ  cents,  IJ  cents, 
2  cents,  2J  cents,  3g  cents,  4  cents,  5  cents. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  printing  of  proprietary  stamps 
from  private  dies,  prepared  from  designs  furnished  by  proprietors  of 
proprietary  articles,  under  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  said  act. 
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In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  said  act  coupon  stamps,  representing 
the  payment  of  the  tax  therein  imposed  on  mixed  flour,  with  coupons, 
representing  the  tax  on  one-eighth,  one-fourth,  one-half,  and  1  barrel, 
have  been  prepared  and  issued. 


TOBACCO  DIVISION. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  two  separate  acts  of  Con- 
gress were  passed  which  affected  the  tobacco  industry.  (Eeference  is 
made  to  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  the  act  of  June  13, 1898.) 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  June  13, 1898,  levies  a  tax  of  12  cents  per 
pound  upon  all  tobacco  and  snuff,  however  prepared,  manufactured, 
and  sold,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale;  and  in  lieu  of  the  2,  3, 
and  4  ounce  packages  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  packages  containing  1^ 
ounces,  2^  ounces,  and  3^  ounces,  respectively,  have  been  substituted, 
and  this  statute  provides  that  smoking  tobacco  may  be  put  up  in  pack- 
ages containing  1  ounce. 


THE   PRESENT    KATE   OF  TAX   ON   CIGARS   AND    CIGARETTES. 

Section  3  of  the  act  approved  June  13, 1898,  levies  a  tax  of  $3.60 
per  thousand  on  cigars  of  all  descriptions  made  of  tobacco,  or  of  any 
substitute  therefor,  and  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand ; 
and  $1  per  thousand  on  cigars  made  of  tobacco,  or  any  substitute 
therefor,  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand ;  and  a  tax  of 
$3.60  per  thousand  on  cigarettes  made  of  tobacco,  or  any  substitute 
therefor,  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand;  and  $1.50  per 
thousand  on  cigarettes,  made  of  tobacco  or  any  substitute  therefor, 
and  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  present  fiscal  year  a  tax  equal  to  20 
per  cent  additional  has  been  levied  upon  cigars  and  large  cigarettes. 

The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1897  from  cigars  were  $12,189,507.29, 
while  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  were 
$13,626,049.71 ;  showing  an  actual  increase  in  production  and  consump- 
tion; the  tax  remaining  the  same,  $3  per  thousand. 

The  increase  in  receipts  for  1898  over  the  year  1897  amounted  to 
$  1,436,542.42.  With  the  increased  rate  of  tax  of  60  cents  per  thousand, 
the  receipts  from  this  source  for  the  current  fiscal  year  should,  with  a 
normal  condition  in  the  trade  and  manufacture,  amount  to  $16,350,000. 

The  receipts  of  the  office  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1898,  $405,676.88  tax  was  collected  under  the  act  of  July  24, 1897, 
on  small  cigars. 

The  receipts  from  tax  levied  on  cigarettes  weighing  more  than  3 
pounds  per  thousand  for  1897  was  $4,748.13,  while  the  receipts  for  1898 
from  the  same  source  was  $6,693.47. 

The  only  advantage  of  levying  tax  on  cigarettes  weighing  more  than 
3  pounds  per  thousand  equal  to  the  tax  levied  on  large  cigars  is  that  it 
confines  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  to  legitimate  channels. 

Kegulations  governing  the  packing  and  removal  for  sale  of  small 
cigars  weighing  not  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousand  have  been  made 
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since  the  approval  of  the  act  of  July  24, 1897.  As  provided  in  that  act, 
these  cigars  are  required  to  be  put  up  in  packages  containing  10, 20, 
50,  or  100  cigars,  respectively,  and  properly  stamped  and  the  stamps 
canceled  before  the  cigars  are  removed  from  the  place  of  manufacture. 

The  regulation  relating  to  affixing  and  canceling  stamps  on  packages 
of  cigarettes  applies  to  small  cigars.  Stamps  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  10,  20,  50,  and  100,  the  same  as  for  cigarettes. 

Increasing  the  rate  of  taxes  had  the  effect  of  forcing  upon  the  mar- 
ket a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  which  would,  in  the  absence  of  new 
legislation,  have  found  its  way  to  the  consumer  in  the  usual  course  of 
trade. 

The  trade  is  largely  governed  by  the  demands  of  the  consumers  of 
tobacco,  and  while  it  is  a  fact  that  manufacturers  of  late  years  sell 
small  packages  rather  than  large,  and  make  more  frequent  sales  of 
tobacco  and  do  not  in  consequence  keep  large  quantities  of  old  tobacco 
on  their  floors,  yet  it  is  understood  that  dealers  generally  ordered  larger 
quantities  of  tobacco  than  formerly,  in  anticipation  of  increased  taxes. 
And  by  reason  of  these  circumstances  the  market  has  been  to  some 
extent  overstocked  and  the  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year  from 
tobacco  must  not  be  expected  to  reach  an  amount  equal  in  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  the  increased  tax  imposed  by  the  act  of  June  13, 1898. 

It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  receipts  from  manufactured  tobacco 
and  snuff  will  be  increased  over  those  of  last  year  at  least  50  per  cent, 
and  that  $27,500,000  will  be  collected  from  this  source  alone,  and  that 
$16,350,000  will  be  collected  from  cigars,  and  that  $5,000,000  will  be 
collected  from  cigarettes.  The  total  collections  on  manufactured 
tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  will  amount  to  at  least  $48,850,000. 

SPECIAL   TAXES. 

Section  26  of  the  act  of  October  1, 1890,  repealed  all  special  taxes 
then  in  force  imposed  upon  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  dealers  in  tobacco, 
manufacturers  of  tobacco,  manufacturers  of  cigars,  and  peddlers  of 
tobacco. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  June  13,  1898,  reimposes  special  taxes  on 
dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  dealers  in  tobacco  (manufactured  tobacco  and 
cigars),  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  and  manufacturers  of  cigars,  from 
and  after  July  1, 1898. 

The  special  taxes  imposed  on  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  and  manufac- 
turers of  tobacco  and  manufacturers  of  cigars  in  each  instance  is  a 
graduated  tax,  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  determined  by  the  quantum  of 
business  done  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  minimum  rate  of 
tax:  in  each  case  being  $6;  the  intermediate  rate  $12;  while  the  last, 
or  maximum  rate,  is  $24. 

The  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  dealers  in  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff, 
or  cigars,  is  $12.  This  tax  is  imposed  only  on  persons  whose  annual 
sales  exceed  50,000  pounds. 

There  were  no  special  taxes  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1898,  from  these  sources. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  from  special  taxes 
imposed  by  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  13, 1898,  on  tobacco  dealers 
and  manufacturers  for  the  first  quarter  of  present  fiscal  year,  ended 
September  30, 1898: 
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Ocoupatiou. 

A.mount  of  taxes  paid  during— 

July. 

August. 

September. 

Total. 

Dealers  in  leaf  tobacco   

$25,  781.  00 
9,  072. 00 
9,  204. 00 

131,933.60 

$13,862.50 

4, 401.  00 

7,024.00 

68,  734. 33 

$3,443.60 

567. 00 

846.  00 

8, 305.  96 

$43,  087. 00 

14,  040.  00 

17,  073.  00 
208,  973.  79 

Manufacturers  of  cigars 

Total 

175,990.60 

94,  021.  83 

13, 161. 46 

283, 173.  79 

The  receipts  from  tobacco,  snuff,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  and  from 
special  taxes  imposed  on  tpbacco  dealers  and  manufacturers,  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  should  not  be 
taken  alone  as  the  basis  from  which  the  yearly  receipts  from  these 
sources  may  be  determined  or  closely  approximated. 

Dealers,  anticipating  the  increased  taxes  levied  by  the  act  of  June  13, 
1898,  on  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,  purchased  in  May  and  June  large 
quantities  of  these  articles  in  excess  of  the  usual  demand,  and  the 
withdrawals  of  tobacco  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
following,  tax  paid,  during  these  months,  were  reduced  below  the  gen- 
eral average,  and  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  persons  and  firms 
who  had  previously  registered  as  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  or  as  manu- 
facturers, anticipating  the  special  taxes  imposed  on  these  occupations, 
closed  their  business  before  the  taxes  accrued. 

Six  hundred  and  two  tobacco  manufacturers  have  closed  since  June 
1, 1898,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  also  cigar  manufacturers. 

While  some  persons  have  retired  from  business  during  the  present 
tax  year  other  persons  have  commenced  business  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  increased  supply  of 
manufactured  products  before  the  close  of  the  year  which  will  compen- 
sate for  the  reduction  in  the  supply  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  13, 1898,  levied 
an  additional  tax  of  3  cents  per  pound  upon  manufactured  tobacco  and 
snuff,  30  cents  per  thousand  on  cigars,  and  25  cents  per  thousand  on 
cigarettes  which  were  manufactured,  imported,  and  removed  from  fac- 
tory or  custom-house  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  bearing  tax  stamps 
affixed  to  such  articles  for  the  payment  of  taxes  thereon,  and  canceled 
subsequent  to  April  14, 1898,  and  which  were  held  for  sale  by  any  per- 
son on  June  14, 1898,  the  day  succeeding  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  act. 

This  act  allowed  the  dealer  having  such  taxable  goods  on  hand  an 
exemption  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  or  snuff  and  twenty 
thousand  cigars  or  cigarettes. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  tax  was  required  to  be  collected  by 
way  of  assessment  against  the  persons  having  such  goods  on  hand,  and 
they  were  required  to  make  returns  under  oath,  in  duplicate,  as  to  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  and  snuff  and  cigars  and  cigarettes  so  held  on  that 
day. 

This  office,  in  proceeding  to  collect  the  taxes  so  levied,  prepared  a 
form  of  return  which  was  required  to  be  made  by  every  person  who  held 
such  taxable  articles  for  sale  on  June  14, 1898,  in  excess  of  the  exemp- 
tions stated. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes  so  returned  and 
subsequently  assessed  by  the  Commissioner,  as  provided  by  said  act : 


ADDITIOSTAL  TAXES  AS8ESSBD. 
[Number  of  dealers  making  returns,  4,120.] 


Kind  of  article. 

Pounds. 

Number. 

Eate  of 
tax. 

Amount 
of  tax. 

23,  671,  988 
1,267,639 

3  cents. 

3  cents. 
30c.  perM. 
25c.  perM. 

$710, 159. 66 

Snuff 

38,  026. 18 

167,465,566 
217, 149,  360 

60,  239.  67 

54, 287.  34 

852,  712. 85 

[Returns  made  by  277  manufacturers  of 

goods  stamped  at  old  rate  removed  from  factory  after  June 
13, 1898.] 

Kind  of  article. 

Pounds. 

Number. 

Eate  of 
tax. 

Amount 
of  tax. 

554,  917 
460 

6  cents. 

6  cents. 
60o.perM. 
50o.  perM. 

$33,295.05 
27.60 

7,  004,  016 
960 

4, 202. 41 

Cigarettes - 

.48 

37,525.54 

Note. — The  above  tables  do  not  Include  assessments  in  tbird  district  of  New  York. 

A  large  number  of  persons  who  were  dealers  in  tobacco  and  cigars  on 
the  14th  day  of  June,  1898,  were  exempt  from  payment  of  any  tax  so 
levied  for  the  reason  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  and  cigars  subject  to 
tax  held  by  them  for  sale  on  that  day  was  not  in  excess  of  the  exemp- 
tions allowed  by  law. 

TOBACCO   TAX   COLLECTED. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  collected  from  tobacco  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  was  $36,220,577.24. 
The  collections  were  as  follows : 

Manufactured  tobacco,  amoliing  and  chewing $17,  657, 276. 45 

Snuff 931,869.04 

Cigars 14,031,726.59 

Cigarettes..... 3,599,705.16 

Total  collections 36,220,577.24 

This  amount  includes  internal-revenue  taxes  paid  by  stamps  on 
imported  and  domestic  manufactured  tobacco,  but  does  not  include 
$9,945.13  miscellaneous  collections  on  tobacco  and  cigars. 

The  internal-revenue  taxes  on  imported  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes,  are  the  same  as  on  domestic,  in  addition  to 
import  duties  levied  upon  these  articles. 

There  was  an  increase  of  collections  last  fiscal  year  over  the  collec- 
tions of  the  previous  fiscal  year  amounting  to  $5,510,279.82. 

INCREASED   EECBIPTS. 

The  increased  collections  from  each  item  stated  were  as  follows : 

Manufactured  tobacco $2  013  187.70 

Snuff ;■.      '135,750!  67 

Cigars 1,842,219.30 

Cigarettes 1,519,122.15 

Total  increased  receipts 5,510,279,82 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  internal-revenue  receipts  from 
tobacco  for  the  past  ten  years : 


1889 $31,866,860.42 

1890 33,958,991.06 

1891 32,796,270.97 

1892 31,000,493.07 

1893 31,889,711.74 


1894 $28,617,898.62 

189.5 29,704,907.63 

1896 30,711,629.11 

1897 30,710,297.42 

1898 36,220,577.24 


The  amount  received  from  special  taxes  relating  to  tobacco  is  in- 
cluded in  the  above  up  to  the  time  such  taxes  were  repealed  May  1, 
1891  (act  of  October  1, 1890). 

Table  E,  in  the  Appendix  at  the  close  of  the  bound  volume  of  this 
report,  will  show  the  receipts  from  this  source  by  fiscal  years  from 
September  1, 1862, 

COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT. 

The  following  exhibits  show  in  detail  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30, 1898,  from  tobacco  tax  as  compared  with  the  receipts 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  : 

Receipts  prom  Tobacco  and  Snuff. 

Manufactured  tobacco $17,657,276.43 

Snuff 931,869.04 


Total 18,589,145.49 

Total  for  year  ended  June  30, 1897 16,440,207.12 


Increase  in  collections 2, 148, 938.  37 

Of  this  increase  $2,013,187.70  was  from  manufactured  tobacco,  and 
$135,750.67  was  from  snuff. 

Receipts  from  Cigars  and  Cigarettes. 

From  cigars $14,031,726.59 

From  cigarettes 3,599,705.16 


Total 17,631,431.75 

Total  for  year  ended  June  30, 1897 14,270,090.30 


Increase  in  collections 3,  361, 341. 45 

Of  this  increase  $1,842,219.30  was  from  cigars,  and  $1,519,122.15  was 
from  cigarettes. 


DIYISION  OP  LAW. 


WAB-EBVENXJB  ACT. 


The  act  of  June  13, 1898,  known  as  the  war-revenue  act,  has  increased 
the  work  in  this  division. 

The  new  special  taxes  imposed  upon  bankers,  brokers,  pawnbrokers, 
commercial  brokers,  custom-house  brokers,  proprietors  of  theaters, 
museums,  concert  halls,  circuses,  and  proprietors  of  other  public  exhi- 
bitions or  shows  for  money,  also  proprietors  of  bowling  alleys  and 
Ab.  98 14 
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billiard  rooms,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  necessitated  a  large  cor- 
respondence with  officers  and  individuals. 

OIEOULAE     LETTER     TO    COLLECTORS     OF     INTERNAL    RBVENTJE 
RELATIVE   TO   THE  50-PER-CBNT  PENALTY. 

Letters  addressed  to  this  office  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
by  persons  who  had  become  liable  for  special  taxfes  under  the  provisions 
of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  June  13, 1898,  and  who,  having 
failed  to  make  the  prescribed  return  (Form  11)  under  oath  within  the 
calendar  month  in  which  their  liability  began,  had  been  called  upon  by 
collectors  to  pay  60  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  tax,  showed  that  these 
persons,  while  aware  of  their  special-tax  liability  under  the  new  (war- 
revenue)  act,  had  no  knowledge  or  notice  that  it  was  their  duty,  under 
section  3237,  Revised  Statutes,  amended^  to  make  sworn  return  regard- 
ing their  business  to  the  collector  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the 
calendar  month  in  which  their  liability  began. 

The  war-revenue  act  gave  them  full  notice  as  to  their  special-tax 
liability,  but  gave  them  no  information  of  the  requirement  that  they 
should  make  formal  sworn  return  to  the  collector  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  section  3237,  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by  section  53  of 
the  act  of  October  1, 1890. 

There  being  nothing  in  the  new  law  specially  calling  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  provisions  of  section  3237,  Eevised  Statutes,  amended, 
as  applicable  to  these  new  classes  of  special-tax  payers,  it  was  con- 
sidered unjust  to  regard  the  provisions  of  section  3176,  Eevised  Stat- 
utes, as  requiring  imperatively  the  addition  of  50  per  cent  to  the.taxes 
due  in  these  cases,  as  if  they  were  on  the  same  footing  with  special-tax 
payers  under  the  old  law,  who  had  for  many  years  complete  information 
as  to  what  is  required  of  them,  not  only  through  published  official 
notices  but  also  through  the  express  terms  of  the  law  itself  and  the 
regulations  and  instructions  issued  thereunder. 

A  circular  letter  was  issued  September  3,  1898,  and  published  in 
Treasury  Decisions,  'So.  10,  page  489  (No.  20001),  authorizing  collectors 
for  this  time,  in  all  cases  of  persons  who  had  neither  notice  nor  infor- 
mation that  they  were  required  to  make  sworn  return  within  the  calen- 
dar month  when  their  liability  began,  and  who,  consequently,  failed 
to  make  such  return,  to  report  the  facts  for  assessment  of  the  special 
tax  without  the  50-per-cent  penalty.  This  was  not  to  be  extended  to 
cases  thereafter  arising,  and  applies  only  to  the  new  class  of  special- 
tax  payers  created.by  the  war-revenue  act. 


RULINGS  UNDER  WAR-REVENUE  ACT. 

As  this  act  went  into  effect  so  soon  after  its  passage  and  was  so 
widespread  in  its  scope,  touching  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
at  so  many  points,  this  office  was  required  to  make  decisions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  on  a  short  notice.  Many  questions  involved  intri- 
cate points  of  law  and  acquaintance  with  commercial  usage.  An  addi- 
tional clerical  force  competent  for  the  work  could  not  be  immediately 
secured.  Many  decisions  had  to  be  rendered  almost  impromptu,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  possible  that  the  interpretations  given  to 
some  points  of  the  law  are  not  in  accord  with  what  Congress  intended. 
The  idea  has  been  to  carry  out  the  law  according  to  its  import. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  some  of  the  rulings  that  were  made,  to 
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which  attention  is  called,  with  a  view  that,  if  incorrect,  Congress  may 
be  requested  to  enact  such  additional  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  ambiguities  or  more  fully  express  the  intention.  At  a  later 
period  I  shall  present  to  you  for  transmission  to  Congress  such  amend- 
ments to  the  law  as  may  appear  to  be  desirable,  based  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  few  months. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  DIEECTOR  OF  THE  MINT. 

Tbbasuey  Department. 

Bureau  of  the  Mint, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  21, 1898. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  covering  the  operations  of  the 
mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
■June  30, 1898,  with  such  available  statistics  and  information  as  may  be 
valuable  in  connection  therewith. 

DEPOSITS  OF  GOLD  BULLION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1898. 

The  deposits  of  gold  bullion  at  the  mints  and  assay  ofiQces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  were  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  Exclusive  of  redeposits,  they  were  of  the 
value  of  $147,693,194.83,  against  $87,003,337.71  in  the  previous  year. 
Only  once  before  have  the  original  deposits  of  twelve  months  exceeded 
the  record  of  1896-97,  being  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1881,  when  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  and  a  heavy  favorable  balance  of  trade 
caused  extraordinary  imports  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion.  The  original 
deposits  in  that  year  were  $130,833,102.45. 

Deposits  of  bullion  may  be  made  at  a  mint  or  assay  office  for  conver- 
sion into  bars  for  the  convenience  of  the  depositor.  When  delivered  to 
him  and  disposed  of  by  him  they  frequently  find  their  way  to  another 
one  of  the  Government  institutions  and  are  there  classified  as  redepos- 
its. The  same  applies  to  transfers  of  bullion  between  the  mints  and 
assay  ofQces. 

The  aggregate  of  all  deposits,  including  redeposits,  is  the  total  of 
metal  operated  upon  in  the  year  by  the  mint  service.  This  total  of 
gold  bullion  received  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  was 
10,682,301.457  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $198,740,492.23,  an 
increase  of  3,742,880.800  standard  ounces,  of  the  value  of  $69,634,991.70, 
over  the  deposits  reported  for  the  fiscal  year  1897. 

The  deposits  of  domestic  bullion  amounted  to  3,756,110.230  standard 
ounces,  of  which  937,194.467  standard  ounces  were  in  a  crude  condition, 
direct  from  the  miners  operating  in  the  various  States,  804,149.610 
standard  ounces  of  refinery  bars  (less  than  .992  in  fineness),  and 
2,014,766.153  standard  ounces  of  refined  bars  (fineness  .992  and  over), 
being  bullion  received  from  private  refineries,  chlorination,  and  cyanide 
works. 

Uncurrent  and  mutilated  domestic  gold  coin  received  for  recoinage 
contained  63,837.961  standard  ounces,  of  the  coinage  value  in  new 
coin  of  $1,187,682.99.  Of  this  amount  29,272.300  standard  ounces  were 
received  on  transfers  from  the  Treasury  and  34,565.661  standard  ounces 
were  received  over  the  counter  at  the  various  mints  and  assay  of&ces. 
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Foreign  bullion  containing  1,423,158.641  standard  ounces  were  also 
received,  of  the  value  of  $26,477,370.06,  of  which  215,737.881  standard 
ounces  represents  the  deposits  of  unrefined  bullion  and  1,207,420.760 
standard  ounces  of  refined  bullion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  from  which  this  bullion  was 
received : 


Country. 

TJiirefined. 

Eeflned. 

Standard  ozs. 

40,  767. 831 

60,  824. 513 

72,  371.  201 

22,263.719 

14,414.778 

57.  519 

18.  694 

24.915 

Standard  ozs. 

27. 602 

102,672.987 

985,839.530 

97,  010. 376 

21,870.265 

62.144 

17.  947 

4,  914. 620 

Total 

215,737.881 

1,207,420.760 

Foreign  gold  coin  containing  2,637,541.684  standard  ounces,  of  the 
coining  value  in  United  States  money  of  $47,210,077.84,  were  deposited. 

*  *  w  *  w  *  * 

Value  of  the  Originai,  Deposits  and  Redeposits  of  Gold  Bullion  at  the 
Mints  and  Assay  Offices  of  thk  United  States,  during  the  Fiscal  Years 
1897  AND  1898,  AND  the  Increase  ok  Decrease  of  the  Same  during  the 
Latter  Year. 


Classification  of  deposits 
of  gold. 

Fiscal  year. 

Increase,  1898. 

Decrease,  1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

OEiaraAL  DEPOSITS. 

Domestic : 

TTnrefined 

$17,515,404.81 
9, 928, 389. 73 
33,174,445.23 

618,742.71 
396,571.70 

2, 818, 100. 39 
6,553,420.62 
13,188,013.86 

2,810,248.66 

$17,436,176.15 
14,960,922.98 
37,484,021.44 

544,600.92 
643,082.07 

4,013,728.02 
22,  463, 642. 04 
47,  210, 077.  84 

2, 936, 943.  37 

$79,228.66 

Refinery  bars 

$5,032,533.25 
4,  309,  576.  21 

Kefined  bars 

Domestic  coin : 

Treasury  transfers 

74, 141.  79 

246,510.37 

1,195,627.63 
16,910,221.42 
34, 022, 063. 98 

126,694.71 

Foreign  bullion; 

Unrefined 

Eefined 

Jewelers'  bars,  old  plate, 
etc 

Total  original  deposits. 

87,003,337.71 

147,693,194.83 

60,843,227.57 

153,370.45 
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Value  of  the  Oriciinal  Deposits  and  Redeposits  of  Gold  Bullion  at  the 
Mints  and  Assay  Offices  of  the  United  States,  Etc. — Continued. 


Classification  of  deposits 
of  gold. 

Fiscal  year. 

Increase,  1898. 

Decrease,  1898. 

1897. 

1898. 

BKDBFOSITS. 

3,  003, 109. 73 

80,026,397.37 

9,072,655.72 

15,287,364.47 
22, 919, 165. 24 
12,840,767.69 

12, 284,  254. 74 

MiTit.  linvKj 

7,107,232.13 

Unparted  bars 

3, 768,  111.  97 

Total  redeposits 

Total  gold  received 

42, 102, 162. 82 

51,047,297.40 

16,052,366.71 

7, 107, 232. 13 

129, 106, 500. 53 

193,740,492.23 

69, 634, 991. 70 

DEPOSITS  OF  SILVER  BULLION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1898. 

Including  silver  contained  in  gold  deposits,  the  deposits  and  pur- 
cliases  of  silver  bullion  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898, 
exclusive  of  redeposits,  amounted  to  11,396,687.62  standard  ounces, 
against  8,138,816.99  standard  ounces  in  the  previous  year. 

Deposits  of  silver  bullion  may  be  made  at  a  mint  or  assay  offlce  for 
conversion  into  bars,  and  these,  when  delivered  to  the  depositor  and 
disposed  of  by  him,  may  find  their  way  to  another  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment institutions.  These  bars,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  mint  service, 
are  then  classified  a*  redeposits. 

The  aggregate  of  all  deposits  and  purchases,  including  redeposits,  at 
all  of  the  mints  and  assay  oflSces  shows  the  total  operations  of  the  mint 
service.  This  aggregate  of  silver  received  in  the  fiscal  year  was 
14,459,645.52  standard  ounces. 

The  deposits  of  domestic  bullion  amounted  to  5,572,500.41  standard 
ounces,  of  which  677,817.18  standard  ounces  were  in  a  crude  condition 
direct  from  the  miners  operating  in  various  States,  136,652.26  standard 
ounces  of  refinery  bars  (less  than  .992  in  fineness),  and  4,758,030.97 
standard  ounces  in  refined  bars  (fineness  .992  and  over)  being  bullion 
received  from  private  refineries,  chlorination,  and  cyanide  works. 

Uncnrrent  and  mutilated  domestic  silver  coins  were  received  for 
recoinage  containing  4,677,952.93  standard  ounces  of  the  coinage  value 
in  silver  dollars  equal  to  $5,443,436.13,  or  the  coinage  value  in  new  sub- 
sidary  silver  coins  equal  to  $5,820,159.16.  Of  this  amount  4,673,600.62 
standard  ounces  were  received  by  transfer  from  the  Treasury,  and 
4,352.31  standard  ounces  were  received  over  the  counter  at  the  various 
mints  and  assay  ofiflces. 

Foreign  silver  bullion,  unrefined,  containing  544,062.01  standard 
ounces  was  received. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  countries  from  which  this  bullion  was 
received : 


Country. 

Amount. 

KlnnrlikB ..                         . 

Standard  ozs. 

n,  361. 08 

6,379.48 

513, 699. 19 

3,402.22 

7,  835.  90 

.91 

.74 

.67 

.78 

253. 07 

1,128.01 

British  Columbia 

Central  America 

Asia 

China 

West  Indies 

Total 

544,062.01 

Foreign   silver  coins   containing   72,305,11   standard  ounces  were 
deposited. 

The  following  tables  show  the  deposits  and  redeposits  of  silver  bul- 
lion, by  weight  and  coining  value,  during  the  fiscal  year  1898 : 

Weight  of  thb  Original  Deposits  and  Redeposits  op  Silver  Bullion  at  the 
Mints  and  Assay  Offices  of  the  United  States  during  the  Fiscal  Years 
1897  AND  1898,  and  the  Increase  or  Decrease  of  the  Same  during  the 
Latter  Year. 


Classification  of  deposits  of 
silver. 

Fiscal  year. 

Increase,  1898. 

Decrease,  1898. 

1897. 

1 

1898. 

ORIGINAL  DEPOSITS. 

Domestic : 

Standard  ozs. 

584,004.61 

139,688.93 

3,626,290.15 

2,  450, 522.  55 

3,690.98 

178.70 

677,  801. 04 
17,849.02 
112,396.25 

526,  394.  76 

Standard  ozs. 

677,817.18 

136,652.26 

4,758,030.97 

4,673,600.62 

4,129.59 

222.  72 

644,062.01 

Standard  ozs. 
93, 812. 67 

Standard  ozs. 

Refinery  bars 

3,  036.  67 

Refined  bars 

1, 131, 740.  82 

2,  223,  078.  07 

438.  61 

44.02 

Domestic  coin : 

Treasury  transfers 

Trade  dollars  purchased. . . 
Foreign  bullion: 

Unrefined 

133,  739. 03 
17,849.02 
40,091.14 

Refined 

72,306.11 
529,  867. 16 

Jewelers'  bars,  old  plate, 
etc 

3, 472. 40 

Total  original  deposits. . . 

BBDEPOSITS. 

Fine  bars 

8,138,816.99 

21, 862.  95 
97,022.05 
99,738.46 

11,  390,  687.  62 
2,  936,  036.  46 

3,452,686.49 
2,  914, 172. 60 

194,715.86 

97,  022.  66 

Unparted  bars 

118,923.83 
7,998.62 

19,186.37 
7, 998. 62 

standard  bars 

218,  624. 06 

3,  062, 957.  90 

2, 941,  356. 49 

97, 022. 66 

Total  silver  received 

8,357,441.06 

14,469,645.62 

6,102,204.47 
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Value  of  the  Gold  aud  Silver  (not  including  Redbposits)  Received  at  the 
Mints  and  Assay  Offices,  1880-1898. 


Fiscal  years. 

Gold. 

Silver  (coining 
value). 

Total  value. 

1880 

$98,835,096 
130, 833, 102 
66,756,652 
46, 347, 106 
46,326,678 
62,  894, 075 
44,909,749 
68, 223,  072 
72,225,497 
42,136,436 
42, 663, 095 
48,485,801 
61, 131, 460 
46,449,842 
71,  909, 513 
65, 161,  067 
68,  769,  384 
87, 003,  338 
147,693,195 

$34,640,522 
30,791,146 
33,720,491 
36,869,834 
36,520,290 
36,789,774 
36,494,183 
47,756,918 
41,  331,  014 
41, 238, 151 
42,644,719 
71,  985,  985 
83, 177, 666 
84,233,832 
28,  697,  031 
15,  234,  700 
11,672,078 
9, 470,  623 
13,  261,  600 

$133, 475,  618 
161,  624,  248 
100,477,143 
83,216,940 
82,  846,  968 
89,633,849 
80,  403,  932 
115, 979. 990 
113,556,511 
83,374.587 
85,  307,  814 
120,471,786 
144,  309, 126 
130, 683,  674 
100, 606, 544 
80,  395, 767 
80,441,462 
96, 473. 961 
160,954,795 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1688 

1889 

1890 

1891             

1892 

1893    

1894 

1895 

1896             .          

1897 

1898 

THE  WORLD'S  STOCK  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 

WORLD  IN  1873. 

Inquiries  have  frequently  been  received  within  the  last  few  years 
asking  for  information  as  to  the  stock  of  money  in  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world  at  different  periods  and  especially  as  to  1873.  To 
answer  such  inquiries,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  stock  of  money  in  1873  in  the  countries  named  therein,  has  been 
compiled  from  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable : 

Approximate  Stocks  op  Money  in  the  Aggregate  and  Per  Capita  in  the 
Principal  Countries  op  the  World,  1873. 


Countries. 

Popula- 
tion. 

stock  of 
gold. 

Stock  of 
silver. 

Uncovered 
paper. 

Per  capita. 

Gold,  'silver. 

Paper. 

Total. 

TTnited  states.... 
Great  Britain 

41, 700, 000 
31,800,000 
36,100,000 
41,000,000 
82,200,000 
26,  800,  000 
5,  200,  000 
3,900,000 
35,  900,  000 
2,  600,  000 
1,  800, 000 
4,400,000 
1,800,000 

$135, 000,  000 

160,000,000 

450,  000,  000 

160,200,000 

149, 100, 000 

20,000,000 

25, 000,  000 

12,  000, 000 

35,  000,  000 

50,  000,  000 

4, 100,  000 

1,800,000 

7,600,000 

$6,150,000 

95,000,000 

500,000,000 

306, 235. 000 

18, 600,  000 

23,000,000 

15, 000,  000 

37,300,000 

40,000,000 

3, 000,  000 

7,500,000 

4,300,000 

1,600,000 

$749,445,000 
59, 800,  000 

385,  300,  000 
90,  800,  000 

618, 400,  000 
87,  800,  000 
35, 100,  000 
15,  300,  000 

265,800,000 

.$3.24 

5.03 

12.47 

3.91 

1.81 

.75 

4.81 

3.03 

.98 

19.23 

2.28 

.41 

4.22 

$0.15 

2.99 

13.85 

7.47 

.23 

.86 

2.88 

9.56 

1.11 

1.15 

4.16 

.98 

.89 

$17. 97 
1.88 
10.67 
2.21 
7.52 
3.27 
6.75 
3.92 
7.40 

3.61 
1.36 
L28 

$21.  36 
9.90 
36.99 
13.59 
9.56 
4.88 
14.44 
16.56 
9.49 
20.38 
10.05 
2.75 
6.39 

Germany 

Eussia -. 

Italy. 

Netlierlands 

Austria-Hungary 

Australasia 

Denmark 

6,500,000 
6,  000,  000 
2, 300, 000 

Total 

1,209,800,000 

1,057,685,000 

2,322,545,000 

WORLD'S   STOCK  OP  MONEY. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  ofllcial  information  from  many  countries,  it 
is  a  difficult  and  laborious  undertaking  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
world's  stock  of  money,  and  especially  of  gold  and  silver. 
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The  following  table,  showing  the  money  systems  and  the  approxi 
countries  of  the  world  has  been  compiled  from  the  latest  data  obtaina 
of  oflacial  information.     While  the  table  is  but  an  estimate,  it  is 

Monetary  Systems  and  Appeoximatb  Stocks  of  Money  in  the  Aggre 


Countries. 


Monetary  sys- 
tem. 


Katio  be- 
tween gold 

and  full 

legal-tender 

sil"ver. 


Eatio  be- 
tween gold 
and  Limited- 
tender  sil- 
ver. 


Population. 


stock  of  gold. 


ITnited  Statesa 

United  Kingdom 

France  

Germany 

Belgium 

Italy 

Switzerland 

G-reece 

Spain 

Portugal 

Eoumania 

Servia 

Austria-Hungary 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Bussia 

Turkey 

Australasia 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Central  American  States  - 
South  American  States  . . 

Japan 

India 

China 

Straits  Settlements  i 

Canada  

Cuba 

Haiti 

Bulgaria 

Siam 

Hawaii 

Cape  Colony 

South  African  Republic  . 
Finland 


Gold  and  silver 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver 
do 


1  to  16.  91 
ItolSJ 


do 

do 

do 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver  - 

do 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver  - 

Gold 

do 

do 

do 

Gold  and  silver  - 

Gold 

.....do 

Silver 

do.. 

do  A 

Gold  and  silver . 

do 

Silver 

do 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver  - 

do 

do 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver . 

Gold 

do 

do 


1  to  15i 
1  to  15i 
ItolSi 
ltol5J 
1  to  loi 


1  to  158 


1  to  15J 
I  to  15| 


1  to  16J 


1  to  15J 
1  to  32. 3( 
ltol5 


1  to  15i 
1  to  15i 
1  to  15i 


1  to  15. 9 


Total  - 


1  to  14.  95 
1  to  14.  28 
1  to  14.  38 
1  to  13. 957 
1  to  14.  38 
1  to  14. 38 
1  to  14.  38 
1  to  14.  38 
1  to  14. 38 
1  to  lU.  08 


1  to  13.  69 
ltol5 
1  to  14. 88 
1  to  14. 88 
1  to  14. 88 
1  to  12.  90 
1  to  16J 
1  to  14.  28 
1  to  15.  68 


1  to  14.  28 


1  to  14. 3 


1  to  14. 96 
1  to  14.  28 
1  to  14. 28 
1  to  15i 


74, 500, 000 
39, 800, 000 
38, 500,  000 
52,  300,  000 
6,  500,  000 
31,  300,  000 

3,  000,  000 
2, 400,  000 

18,  000,  000 
6, 100, 000 

.  5, 400,  000 
2, 300, 000 

45,  400,  OOO 

4,  900,  000 

2,  000, 000 

5,  000,  000 
2, 300, 000 

129,  200,  000 

24, 100, 000 

5,  000,  000 

9.  700,  000 

13,  000, 000 

3, 300, 000 

37,  500,  000 

45,  000,  000 

296,  900, 000 

383,  300, 000 

3,  900, 000 
5,  300, 000 
1,  800, 000 

1,  000,  000 
3,  300, 000 
5,  000, 000 

100, 000 

1, 800,  000 

90O,  000 

2,  600,  000 


$925, 100,  000 

6438,000,000 

6810,600,000 

6  668,500,000 

e  30, 000, 000 

6  96,  500,  000 

/  24,  000,000 

c 500, 000 

(745,500,000 

65,200,000 

6 14, 500, 000 

6 1,  20O,  000 

6227,700,000 

621,900,000 

b  7,  800,  000 

6  8,  600, 000 

6 15,  300,  000 

6  756,  600, 000 

6  60,000,000 

5132,100,000 

£30,000,000 

6  8,600,000 

6 1,  300,  000 

677,500,000 

679,900,000 


6 16, 000, 000 
6  2,000,000 
64,000,000 
61,000,000 

620,000,000 
64,000,000 

c37,  600,000 

o29,  200,  000 
9^4, 300,  000 


1, 311, 400,  000 


4, 594,  900,  000 


aNovember  1,  1898;  all  other  countries  January  1, 1898. 

6  Information  furnished  through  United  States  representatives. 

6  Money  and  prices,  State  Department,  United  States. 

dHaupt. 

6  Estimate,  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Upon  comparison  of  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  world's  stock  of 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897,  it  is 
1896  of  nearly  $235,000,000  and  a  decrease  in  the  world's  stock  of 
the  estimate  of  the  stock  of  silver  in  certain  countries. 
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mate  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  uncovered  paper  money  in  the  principal 
ble,  both  ofQcial  and  unofficial,  the  latter  being  used  only  in  the  absence 
believed  to  exhibit  approximately  the  stock  of  money  in  the  world. 

GATE  AND  PbR  CAPITA  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES   OF  THE  WORLD. 


Stock  of  silver. 


Full  tender. 


.  $561, 500, 000 


h 373, 500, 000 
d95,200,000 
640,000,000 
616,000,000 


6  500,000 


648,500,000 
652,700,000 


683,400,000 
e  30, 000,  000 


6 106, 000,  000 

619,000,000 

e 25, 000,  000 

541,900,000 

6592,100,000 

e750,  000,  000 

d240,000,000 


63,000,000 

6  3,400,000 

6193,400,000 

1, 000,  000 


Limited 
tender. 


$76, 
cl21, 

646, 

dll7, 

eS, 

626, 

/lO, 
el, 

349, 
6  6, 

610, 
62, 

697, 
6  3, 
62, 
6  5, 
6  5, 

6  45, 

dlO, 
67, 
6  6, 


700,  000 
700, 000 
300,  000 
600, 000 
000,  000 
500, 000 
700, 000 
000, 000 
800,  000 
100, 000 
600, 000 
700. 000 
000,  000 
400, 000 
300,  000 
700,  000 
400,  000 
000,  000 
000, 000 
000,  000 
400,  000 


e  10,  000,  000 
6 18, 500,  000 


d  2, 000,  000 
65,000,000 
61,500,000 
61,500,000 
6  3,400,000 


61,000,000 

61,200,000 

S  400,  000 


Total. 


cl21, 

6419, 

d212, 

6  45, 

642, 

/lO, 

el, 

349, 

66, 

610, 

62, 

6145, 

6  56, 

62, 

6  5, 

6  5, 

6128, 

6  40, 

67, 

66, 

6100, 

619, 

6  35, 

6  60, 

6692, 

6  750, 

d242, 

65, 

el, 

64, 

6  6, 

6193, 

61, 

ol, 

cl. 


200,  000 
700, 000 
800,  000 
800, 000 
000, 000 
500, 000 
700, 000 
500, 000 
800, 000 
100, 000 
600, 000 
700,  000 
500, 006 
100, 000 
300,  000 
700, 000 
400,  000 
400, 000 
000,  000 
000,  000 
400,  000 
000,  000 
000,  000 
000,  000 
400,  000 
100, 000 
000,  000 
000,  000 
000, 000 
500,  000 
500,  000 
800, 000 
400,  000 
000, 000 
000,  000 
200,  000 
400,  000 


Uncovered 
paper. 


6112, 

6124, 

6132, 

6  79, 

6169, 

614, 

630, 

ffl37, 

6  39, 

6  33, 

62, 

686, 

645, 

63, 

627, 

6  7, 


100, 000 
000, 000 
600,  000 
200,  000 
100,  000 
500,  000 
300,  000 
600, 000 
600, 000 
000,  000 
700, 000 
700, 000 
200,000 
500,  000 
800,  000 
700, 000 
000,  000 


622,500,000 


64,000,000 
68,400,000 


6  760,  600,  000 

2.07 
1.77 

6117,300,000 

635,000,000 

3.01 
1.11 

64,100,000 

4.00 
.30 

4.00 

40.00 

20.83 



32.44 

39,400,000 


Per  capita. 


Gold. 


$12.  42 

11.01 

21.06 

12.78 

4.62 

3.08 

8.00 

.21 

2.53 

1.02 

2.69 

.52 

5.02 

4.47 

3.90 

1.73 

6.65 

6.86 

2.07 

26.42 

3.09 

.67 


Silver.     Paper.    Total. 


1.65 


$8.66 
3.06 
10.90 
4.07 
6.92 
1.36 
3.56 

.62 
2.76 
1.20 
1.96 
1.17 
3.20 
11.45 
1.15 
1.14 
2.35 

.99 
1.66 
1.40 

.66 
8.15 
6.76 

.93 
1.34 
1.99 
1.96 
62.05 

.95 

.83 
4.60 
2.06 
38.68 
10.00 

.55 
1.33 

.15 


$4.38 
2.81 
3.23 
2.53 

12.17 
5.41 
4.77 

12.76 
7.64 
7.64 
6.24 
1.17 
1.90 
9.28 
1.90 
5.54 
3.04 


3.07 
2.64 
20.01 


$25.  36 
16.88 
35.19 
19.38 
23.71 

9.86 
16.33 
13.58 
12.93 

9.86 
•10.  89 

2.86 
10.12 
25.20 

6.95 

8.40 
12.04 

6.85 

3.73 
32.32 

3.75 
11.89 

8.69 
23.01 

3.11 

2.39 

1.96 
62.05 
10.56 

1.94 
12.60 

2.36 
42.68 
50.00 
21.38 
33.77 

5.42 


3,  276, 100,  000      701, 400,  000     3,  977, 500,  000 


2,  322, 800, 000 


3.  .60 


.03 


8.30 


/C.  Cramer  Prey. 

3 Bulletin  de  Statistiqne,  Paris,  January,  1898. 

A  Except  Venezuela,  Chile,  and  Peru. 

{Includes  A.den,  Perim,  Ceylon,  Hongkong,  Labuan,  and  Straits  Settlements. 


money  with  the  estimate  of  the  same  for  1896  as  published  in  the  Eeport 

found  there  is  an  increase  in  the  world's  stock  of  gold  in  1897  over 

silver  of  $291,800,000.    The  decrease  is  solely  due  to  the  reduction  in 

The  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  have  been 
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on  July  1,  1897,  $696,300,000,  and  on  July  1,  1898,  $861,515,000,  show- 
ing a  gain  of  $165,215,000.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1898,  the  stock 
was  estimated  to  have  been  $925,100,000,  showing  a  gain  from  July 
1  to  November  1, 1898,  of  $63,585,000,  making  the  gain  in  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  United  States  from  July  1, 1897,  to  November  1,  1898,  of 
$228,800,000.  The  method  of  estimating  the  stock  of  metallic  money 
in  the  United  States  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  date  of 
April  18, 1898,  and  which  will  appear  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  France  January  1,  1897,  was  officially  esti- 
mated at  $772,000,000,  and  on  January  1, 1898,  at  $810,000,000,  a  gain 
during  the  year  of  $38,000,000.  Eussia's  stock  of  gold  was  estimated 
January  1, 1897,  to  have  been  $586,900,000,  and  from  ofBcial  informa- 
tion received  is  found  to  have  been  on  January  1, 1898,  $756,600,000, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  former  estimate  of  $169,700,000, 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Government  of  Eussia  has  been  accumu- 
lating gold  from  year  to  year,  not,  as  many  believed,  as  a  war  fund, 
but,  as  now  appears,  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  which 
has  been  successfully  accomplished. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  based  upon 
official  information,  was  estimated,  to  have  been  January  1,  1897, 
$178,500,000,  and  on  January  1,  1898,  $227,700,000,  an  increase  during 
the  year  of  $49,200,000.  By  a  law  enacted  August  2,  1892,  Austria- 
Hungary  adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  accumulating  gold  to  carry  out  that  act. 

During  the  calendar  year  1897,  Germany's  holdings  of  gold  increased 
$14,000,000  over  1896. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  the  South  American  States  from  unofficial  infor- 
mation was  estimated  January  1,1897,  at  $65,000,000,  while  from  official 
information  received  it  is  estimated  to  have  been,  January  1,  1898, 
$77,500,000,  an  increase  of  $12,500,000  over  the  amount  held  January 
1, 1897.  The  estimate,  $584,000,000,  as  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  United 
Kingdom  December  31, 1896,  as  published  in  the  fiscal  report  for  1897, 
was  based  upon  information  contained  in  Money  and  Prices,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  State  Department.  The 
estimate  of  $438,000,000  now  made  is  based  upon  official  information 
received  from  the  British  Government.  ' 

Eoumania's  stock  of  gold,  estimated  upon  official  information  at 
$38,600,000  December  31, 1896,  is  now  on  like  information  estimated  at 
$14,500,000,  a  reduction  of  $24;i00,000. 

For  the  stock  of  gold  in  Egypt  as  published  in  previous  reports, 
$129,300,000  was  the  estimate  of  the  late  Ottomar  Haupt,  an  eminent 
statistician  of  France,  but  from  unofficial  information  there  is  substan- 
tial reason  for  the  belief  that  Haupt's  estimate  was  far  too  great,  and 
it  is  now  placed  at  $30,000,000.  The  few  statistics,  as  well  as  the  infor- 
mation from  Egypt,  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
stock  of  gold  in  that  country  is  based  upon  the  best  data  obtainable. 

The  stock  of  gold  in  Hawaii  is  estimated  upon  official  information  at 
$4,000,000.  The  population  of  Hawaii  is  estimated  at  100,000,  giving 
the  island  a  gold  per  capita  of  $40,  the  largest  per  capita  in  gold  of  any 
country  of  the  world. 

The  most  important  changes  in  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  different 
countries  have  been  made  in  the  estimates  for  France,  India,  and  Eussia. 

From  1893  to  1897  the  estimate  of  India's  stock  of  silver  was 
$950,000,000,  which  was  based  upon  figures  furnished  the  Indian  Cur- 
rency Commission  in  1893  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison. 
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In  an  ofl&cial  document  recently  issued  by  the  Indian  Government, 
tlie  stock  of  silver  in  that  country  is  estimated  at  1,250,000,000  rupees, 
equivalent  to  $5!)2,125,000,  which  sum  is  now  adopted  as  the  estimated 
stock  of  silver  in  Itidia  in  the  money  of  the  United  States. 

From  information  received  from  the  French  Government  the  stock 
of  silver  in  that  country  December  31, 1896,  is  estimated  to  have  been 
$443,900,000,  and  December  31,  1897,  at  $419,800,000,  a  reduction  of 
$22,100,000. 

llussia's  stock  of  silver  is  now  estimated  at  $128,400,000,  an  increase 
of  $54,200,000.  Within  the  past  three  years,  that  is  from  January  1, 
1896,  to  January  1,  1898,  Eussia  has  increased  her  stock  of  silver  by 
coinage  from  $48,000,000  to  $128,400,000,  the  increase  being  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  the  paper  rubles. 


PEODTJOT   OP   GOLD  AND   SILTER  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  detailed  statistics  of  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1897  were  presented  in  a  special 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  distribution  of  the  product,  among,  producing  States  and  Terri- 
tories was  as  follows : 


Approximate  Distribution,  by  Producing  States  and  Territories,  op  the 
Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  for  the  Calendar 
Year  1897,  as  Estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 


State  or  Territory. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total  value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining 
value. 

358 

86,  Oil 

140,089 

707, 160 

924, 166 

7,222 

82,320 

5 

5 

3,033 

145 

211,  563 

143,  983 

17,246 

1,674 

65,456 

4,097 

275,491 

5 

358 

83,500 

5 

189 

$7,400 

1, 778,  OOO 

2,895,900 

14, 618, 300 

19,104,200 

149,300 

1,701,700 

100 

100 

62,  700 

3,000 

4,373,400 

2,976,400 

356,  500 

34,600 

1,  353, 100 

84,700 

5,694,900 

100 

7,400 

1,726,100 

100 

a.  900 

100 

116,400 

2,  239,  900 

474, 400 

21,636,400 

600 

4,901,200 

$129 

150, 497 

2,896,032 

613,  366 

27,  974,  336 

776 

6,  336,  905 

$7,529 

1,928,497 

5, 791, 932 

15,231,666 

47,078,535 

150,  076 

8,038,605 

100 

100 

140,  664 

3, 000 

24,  630,  887 

4,565,281 

1, 054, 035 

34,  988 

1,442,312 

84,959 

5,885,736 

100 

530,  649 

9,827,078 

100 

3,900 

558, 114 

11,  329 

California    

Idaho 

60,300 

77,964 

15, 667, 900 

1,228,900 

539, 500 

300 

69,000 

200 

147,600 

20,  257,  487 

1,  588,  881 

697,535 

388 

89,212 

259 

190,836 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas  

404,700 
6,265,600 

523,249 
8,100,978 

Xltali 

20,312            4111-900 

106,  900 
100 

138,214 
129 

542 

11,200 

Total 

2,774,935 

57,363,000 

53,860,000 

69,637,172 

127,000,172 
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The  production  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  United 
States  since  I860  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

The  silver  product  is  given  at  its  commercial  value,  reckoned  at  the 
average  market  price — Abased  on  daily  quotations — of  silver  each  year 
as  well  as  its  coining  value  in  United  States  dollars. 


WORLD'S  PRODUCTION,  1895,  1896,  AND  1897. 

The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  for  the  calendar  years 
1895, 1896,  and  1897  was  as  follows: 

Product  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  World. 


Calendar  years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1895       .,                          

$198,  763, 600 
202,  682,  300 
237,604,800 

$216, 666,  900 
217, 442, 900 
236,  730,  300 

1896 

1897                                 

EBPOET  OF  THE  REGISTBE  OP  THE  TEBASURY. 

Teeasuet  Dbpaetment, 

Office  of  the  Eegistee, 
Washington,  D.  G.,  October  21, 1898. 
SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  business 
of  this  ofllce  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898. 

The  business  of  this  Bureau  is  divided  between  two  divisions,  viz, 
division  of  loans,  and  division  of  notes,  coupons,  and  currency,  each 
having  charge  of  the  work  indicated  by  its  respective  designation. 

DIVISION  OF  LOANS. 

The  division  of  loans  of  the  ofl&ce  of  the  Eegister  of  the  Treasury  is 
always  in  direct  contact  with  the  business  men  of  the  country — those 
dealing  in  United  States  securities,  as  well  as  with  the  thousands  of 
individuals  who  have  invested  in  and  are  holders  of  United  States 
bonds. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  division  pertain  to  the  issue,  transfer, 
and  exchange  of  United  States  bonds,  the  preparation  of  schedules  for 
the  quarterly  dividends  of  interest,  and  the  keeping  of  ledger  accounts 
with  each  individual  holder  of  registered  bonds  in  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  etc. 

The  fact  that  promptness  is  necessary  when  dealing  with  securities 
of  the  kind  mentioned  above  makes  it  necessary  that  there  shall  be  no 
delay  in  the  transfer  of  bonds;  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  employees  of  this  division  are  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  necessary  to  clear  their  desks  each  day  of  the  accumulated 
matter  thereon,  so  that  the  work  is  always  current,  always  in  hand,  and 
always  finished  (except  as  to  the  cases  requiring  investigation)  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  It  has  required  no  urging  to  bring  about  this  state 
of  affairs ;  it  has  long  existed,  and  as  a  consequence  it  has  become  a 
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recog'iiized  fact  with  the  business  men  of  the  country  that  bonds  received 
for  transfer  one  day  are  due  for  return  by  succeeding  mail,  all  of  the 
work  necessary  to  a  change  of  title  having  been  accomplished  in  the 
meantime.  This  speaks  well  for  the  promptness  and  alertness  of  the 
clerical  force,  and  they  are  to  be  commended  for  faithful  work  cheerfully 
performed. 

During  the  current  year  nothing  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occurred 
in  the  operations  of  the  division.  The  work  of  the  3  per  cent  loan  of 
1898  was  begun,  so  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  about  the  28th  of 
June.  At  the  close  of  the  iiscal  year  it  had  only  progressed  faf  enough 
to  show  that  the  undertaking  was  a  stupendous  one.  This  division 
was  removed  to  the  new  city  post-office,  and  its  force  increased  from  15 
people  to  upwards  of  200.  The  work  of  issuing  the  bonds  was  then 
begun,  and  with  the  close  of  June  the  fact  was  demonstrated  that  the 
greatest  piece  of  clerical  work  ever  undertaken  by  this  or  any  other 
Government  was  successfully  begun. 

The  history  of  this  division's  share  in  that  work  will  appear  in  the 
next  annual  report.  Aside  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  on  the  war 
loan,  nothing  of  an  extraordinary  nature  occurred  in  the  operations  of 
the  division  during  the  past  year. 

Following  is  appended  a  table  showing  the  numbers  and  amounts  of 
United  States  and  District  of  Columbia  bonds  of  various  kinds  issued, 
canceled,  etc.,  during  the  year  as  recorded  upon  the  books  of  the 
division : 

Statement  Showing  the  Number  and  Amount  of  United  States  Bonds 
Issued  duking  the  Year  ended  June  30.  1898. 


Bonds  issued. 

Loan. 

Direct 
issue. 

Exchanges. 

Transfers. 

Number 
of  bonds 
issued. 

Total 
amount 
issued. 

Funded  loan  of  1891,  continued  at  2  per 

$3,  789,  450 
19,  349, 100 

739 

6,991 

50 

16, 116 

200 

8,654 

$3,789,450 

24,  062,  200 

3,500 

Loan  of  1904, 5  per  cent K. 

fC 
Consols  of  1907, 4  per  cent <^' 

Loan  of  1925,4  per  cent |j^* 

'"'$3,'56b' 
2,450 

$4, 713, 100 

398,450 

200, 000 

6,  788,  600 

59,396,750 

59,797,650 
200,  000 

36,415,700 

43,  204,  300 

District  of  Columbia,  3.65  per  cent E. 

119,  000 

1,  752,  000 
20,  821,  000 

443 
2,595 

1,  871,  000 
20, 821,  000 

Totals           .                  

6,960 

12,219,160 

141,524,000 

36,  788 

153, 749,  lOO 

Statement  Showing  the    Number  and  Amount  of    United   States 
Canceled  during  the  Year  ended  June  30,  1898. 


BOKDS 


Bonds  canceled. 

Loan. 

Kedemp- 

tions. 

Exchanges. 

Transfers. 

Number 
of  bonds 
canceled. 

Total 
amount 
canceled. 

Loan  of  Jnly  and  August,  1861,  6  per 

$11,000 

250 

14,300 

500 

20,  200 

13,250 

1,000 

1,850 

100 

12 
4 

35 
1 

33 

32 
1 
4 

1 

$11, 000 
250 

Five-twenties  of  1862,  6  per  cent C. 

Ten-forties  of  1864,  5  per  cent C. 

Loan  of  1864,  June  30,  6  per  cent C. 

Consols  of  1865,  6  per  cent C. 

Consols  of  1867,  6  per  cent C. 

Funded  loan  of  1881,  5  per  cent i  ^' 

Funded  loan  of  1881,  continued  at  3J  per 
cent R. 

14,  300 
500 

20  200 

13,  250 

1,000 

1,660 

100 
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Statement   Showing  the   Number  and  Amount  of  United   States    Bonds 
Canceled  during  the  Year  ended  June  30,  1898 — Continned. 


Bonds  canceled. 

Loan. 

Eedemp- 
tions. 

Exchanges. 

Transfers. 

Number 
of  bonds 
canceled. 

Total 
amount 
canceled. 

Loan  of  Jtdy  12, 1882,  3  per  cent E. 

Funded  loan  of  1891, 4^  per  cent |£' 

Funded  loan  of  1891,  continned  at  2  per 

$100 
6,150 
13,700 

• 

1 

18 
23 

807 
4. 723 
4,427 
1,  228 
14,  738 
7,662 
6,531 
8 
1 

616 
274 
412 
7,913 
166 

$100 

6,150 

13,  700 

$3,789,450 

3,  789, 460 

Loan  of  1904,  5  per  cent <^' 

Consols  of  1907,  4peroent |g' 

Loan  of  1925, 4  per  cent |£' 

District  of  Columbia,  1899,  funded,  6rC.' 
percent -■ \R. 

District  of  Columbia,  1901,  funded,  3i  per 

$4,713,100 

4,713,100 

19,  349, 100 

398  460 

19,349,100 

398, 450 

59,  396,  750 

59,  396,  760 

6,  788,  600 
200,  000 

6, 788, 600 
36,  615, 700 

36,415,700 

1,700 
1,000 

609, 100 

1,700 

1,000 

609, 100 

District  of  Columbia,    1924,  funded,/ C. 
3. 65  per  cent \E. 

119, 000 

119, 000 
1, 752, 000 

i,  752,  000 
20, 821,  000 

29,857,962 
1,  660,  000 

50,678,952 
1, 660, 000 

Total 

32,211,952 

12,219,160 

141,524,000 

49,  669 

185,965,102 

Table  Showing,  in  Summary  Form,  the  Number  and  Amount  of  Bonds 
Issued  and  Canceled  and  the  Total  Number  Handled  during  the  Last 
Ten  Years. 


Year. 

Bonds  issued. 

Bonds  canceled. 

Total  handled. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount. 

1888-89 

21,  500 
17,  669 
16,  692 
26,  253 
15,796 
64,799 
80,362 
143,476 
33, 704 
35,788 

$103,  894,  350 

67, 181,  600 

69,151,600 

107,  738, 200 

59,  396,  050 

163,  661,  900 

196, 446,  960 

268,  695,  360 

129,  612, 500 

153,749,100 

85, 149 
66, 830 
76,  606 
54,288 
24,943 
36, 195 
43,072 
64,679 
49,  731 
49,  669 

$231,811,450 
171,  575,  200 
172,266,450 
129,  009, 825 
60,271,850 
114,277,200 
110,513,200 
136,  941, 450 
143,185,450 
185,  955, 102 

106,  649 
84,499 
92,198 
80, 541 
40,739 
100,  994 
123,  434 
208, 055 
83,435 
86,407 

$335,  705,  800 
238,  756,  700 
241,408,050 
236,  748, 025 
119,  667,  900 
277, 829, 100 
305,959,150 
395, 536,  800 
272,  797, 950 

1889  90                 

1890-91 

1891-92  ...          

1892-93 

1893  94      -                   

1894  95 

1896-96                  

1896  97 

1897  98  

309, 704,  202 

As  it  has  always  been  considered  by  the  Department  that  registered 
bonds  are  safer  for  the  payee  to  handle  than  coupon  bonds,  a  regulation 
has  long  been  in  vogue  permitting  the  holders  of  the  latter  class  of 
securities  to  exchange  them  for  the  former.  This  is  done  by  forwarding 
the  coupon  bonds  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  transmittal,  requesting  the  exchange,  and  giving  name  and 
addreis  of  the  payee  for  the  registered  bonds.  During  the  current 
year  coupon  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $12,219,150  were  forwarded  for 
exchange  as  against  $17,600,800  last  year.  This  falling  off  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  when  a  loan  is  placed,  the  greater  part  of  it  (a  ratio 
of  8  to  1,  probably)  goes  out  in  coupon  bonds.  The  dealers  seem  to 
prefer  the  coupon  bonds,  as  they  are  payable  to  bearer,  but  when  the 
bonds  reach  the  hands  of  the  purchasers  who  are  making  permanent 
investments,  registered  bonds  are  preferred  and  the  coupon  securities 
gravitate  toward  the  Treasury  for  exchange.  After  a  year  or  two  the 
bonds  usually  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  permanent  investors,  and 
the  exchanges  gradually  increase  in  amount.  For  the  next  year  or  two 
the  exchanges  will  be  heavy,  as  the  3  per  cent  loan,  now  being  placed, 
is  especially  freighted  with  coupon  bonds. 
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Duriug-  the  year  the  following  District  of  Columbia  bonds  were 
redeemed : 


LoaD. 


6  per  cent  permanent  improvement  bonds  . 


Number 
of  bonds. 


Amount. 


$1,500 


SPANISH  INDEMNITY   CBRTIPIOATES. 

As  a  matter  of  special  interest  at  this  time,  the  short  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Spanish  indemnity  certificates,  embraced  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  Eegister  of  the  Treasury,  is  repeated : 

Under  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  concluded  at  Madrid, 
February  17, 1834,  a  commissioner  was  appointed,  who  awarded  to  certain  claimants 
against  Spain  the  aggregate  sum  of  $599,850.28.  The  claims  in  question  arose  from 
the  seizure  of  vessels  and  cargoes  belonging  to  American  citizens  by  privateers,  or 
from  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  same  in  the  ports  of  Spain  and  its  colonies. 
In  each  case  the  Spanish  courts  has  approved  of  such  action. 

The  treaty  was  intended  to  cover  claims  remaining  unsettled  at  the  date  of  the 
prior  treaty  of  February  22,  1819,  or  which  had  arisen  since  that  date  up  to  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  convention  on  February  17,  1834.  It  claimed  to  be  a  full  set- 
tlement of  all  claims  of  whatever  class,  denomination,  or  origin  then  at  issue.  Suit- 
able legislation  for  carrying  out  the  treaty  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  an  act 
approved  June  7,  1836.  The  United  States  agreed  to  receive  and  transmit  to  the 
proper  parties  such  amount  of  principal  or  interest  as  might  be  forwarded  by  Spain. 

The  sum  of  $28,500  has  been  received  annually,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  divided  pro  rata  among  the  holders  of  this  stock. 
The  fifty-eighth  installment  has  not  yet  been  paid.  The  transfers  from 
one  owner  to  another  for  the  last  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Issued  on  transfers. 

Canceled  on  transfers. 

Tear. 

Number 
of  bonds. 

Amount. 

Number 
ofbonds. 

Amount. 

1888-89        • • 

16 
4 
3 
7 
128 
9 
4 
4 
8 

51 

$59, 891. 48 
36,813.86 
10, 189. 70 
61,665.77 

596,972.51 
44, 523. 95 
12,306.53 
39, 556.  94 
28,475.78 
64,  446.  68 

23 
4 
3 
6 
136 
8 
3 
4 
8 
11 

$59,891.48 

36, 813.  86 

1890  91                         

10, 189.  70 

61,-665. 77 

1892  93                      -- 

595,972.51 

1893  94                                       

44, 523. 95 

12,  306.  53 

1895-96                                           

39,  556.  94 

28,  475.  78 

1897-98                                           

54,446.68 

The  third  installment  of  certificates,  showing  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Government  on  account  of  the  Cherokee  lands,  issued  under  the  act  of 
August  15, 1894,  and  amounting  to  $1,660,000,  was  redeemed  in  full,  the 
same  having  become  due  March  4, 1898. 
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The  following  issues  of  bonds  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Pacific  railroads  matured  during  the  year: 


Date  due. 


Eoad. 


Amount. 


January  1,1898. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Central  Pacific  E.  E 

TTnion  Pacific  E.  R 

Kansas  Pacific  Rwy.  Co.,  late  XTnion  Pacific  Ewy.  Co.,  eastern 

division. 
Central  branch.  Union  Pacific  E.  E.  Co.,  late  Atchison  and  Pikes 

PeakE.  E.  Co.,eto. 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  E.  R 


Total 

Add  amount  called  for  payment  during  year  1894-95  . 
Add  amount  called  for  payment  during  year  1895-96  . 
Add  amount  called  for  payment  during  year  1896-97  . 

Total  Pacific  E.  E.  bonds  called  for  payment . . . 
Amount  payable  January  1,1899 


Total. 


$10, 614, 120 

15, 919,  512 

1,423,000 

320, 000 


29, 904, 952 
2, 362,  000 
8,  640,  000 
9, 712, 000 


50, 618,  952 
14,004,660 


64,  623, 512 


NEW  BONDS  EECEIVED. 

Below  is  a  statement  showing  the  number  and  amount  of  bonds 
received  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  during  the  year: 

Loan  of  1925,  coupon,  200  sheets,  amounting  to  $200,000;  loan  of 
1904,  registered,  5,000  sheets,  amounting  to  $4,100,000:  loan  of  1907, 
registered,  14,760  sheets,  amounting  to  $10,290,000;  loan  of  1925,  regis- 
tered, 9,000  sheets,  amounting  to  $54,000,000 ;  Pacific  Eailroad,  regis- 
tered, 430  sheets,  amounting  to  $3,250,000;  District  of  Columbia  3.65 
per  cent  loan,  registered,  400  sheets,  amounting  to  $1,600,000.  The 
total  number  of  bonds  received  was  29,740,  aggregating  $73,440,000. 

It  is  always  necessary  that  a  stock  of  bonds,  unsigned,  and  not  filled 
in,  should  be  kept  on  hand,  in  order  that  the  demand  occasioned  by 
the  transfers  and  exchanges  may  be  promptly  met. 

It  is  no  small  part  of  the  duty  of  this  division  to  prepare  the  sched- 
ules for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  various  loans.  These 
scliedules  are  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  from 
tbem  draws  the  checks,  which  he  forwards  to  the  persons  entitled  to 
receive-them.  Upon  most  of  the  loans  the  interest  is  payable  quarterly, 
and  the  work  of  preparing  the  schedules  each  quarter  is  an  enormous 
one. 


Table  Showing  Issues  and  Redemptions  op  United  States  Interest-Bearing 
Notes  and  Certificates,  and  Amounts  Outstanding,  op  Each  Class  op  these 
Securities,  to  June  30,  1898. 


Issue. 


Seven-thirty  Treasury  notes : 

Act  of  July  17, 18B1 

Act  of  June  30,  1864,  first 

series 

Act  of  March  3, 1865,  second 

series 

Act  of  March  3, 1865,  third 

series 

Total..... 


Total  issued. 


$140, 094, 750. 00 
299,  992, 600.  00 
331, 000, 000.  00 
199,  000, 000.  00 


970,  087, 250. 00 


Eedeemed. 


To  June  30,       During       To  June  SO, 
1897.  year.  


$140,  085,  050. 00 
299,  945,  260.  00 
330,  969, 450. 00 
198,  953,  000.  00 


969,  953,  650.  00 


$200.  00 
100.  00 
100.  00 
200.  00 


600.  00 


$140,  086, 250.  00 
299,  945,  350. 00 
330,  969,  550.  00 
198,  964, 100. 00 


969,  964,  250.  00 


Outstand- 


$9,  600. 00 
47, 150.  00 
30,  460.  00 
46,  900. 00 


133,  000.  00 
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Table  Showing  Issues  and  Redemptions  op  United  States  Intekest-Bbaring 
Notes  and  Certificates,  etc. — Continued. 


Total  issued. 

Redeemed. 

Outstand- 
ing. 

Issue. 

To  June  30, 
1897. 

During 
year. 

To  June  30, 
1898. 

Certificates    of    indebtedness 
(acts  of  March  1  and  17, 1862, 
and  March  3, 1803) : 

$498, 593, 241. 66 
63, 160,  000. 00 

$498,591,241.65 
63, 159,  000. 00 

$498,591,241.65 
63,159,000.00 

$2, 000. 00 

1, 000. 00 

561,753,241.65 

561,760,241.66 

561,750,241.65 

3, 000. 00 

Three    per    ceat    certificates 
(acta  of  March  2,   1867,  and 
Jnlv  25  18681 

85, 155, 000.  00 

85, 150,  000.  on 

85,150,000.00 

5, 000. 00 

Hefunding  certificates  {act  of 
February  26,  1879),  payable 

68,500.00 
39,954,260.00 

58, 430. 00 
39,909,040.00 

68, 430. 00 

70.00 

Eefondiug  certificates  (act  of 
February  26,  1879),  payable 

.$3,670.00 

39,  912, 710.  00      41,  540.  00 

Total  

40,012,750.00 

39,  967,  470. 00 

3,670.00 

39,971,140.00       41,610.00 

Gold  certificates : 

Act  of  March  3,  1863,  first 

429,604,900.00 

33, 000,  580. 46 

370,500,000.00 

5, 000,  000. 00 

143,  029, 400.  00 

429, 596, 800. 00 

33, 000,  580. 46 

370, 471,  000. 00 

4,  997,  700. 00 

142,886,400.00 

429,596,800.00 

33, 000,  680. 46 

370, 471, 000. 00 

4,  997,  800. 00 

142,  887,  300.  00 

8, 100.  00 

Act  of  March  3,  1863,  first 
aeries,  Geneva   award 

Act  of  March  3, 1863,  series 
of  1870 

29, 000.  00 

Act  of  March  3, 1863,  series 
of  1871         .-              .     ... 

100.  00 
900. 00 

2,  200.  00 

Act  of  March  3, 1863,  series 
of  1875         

142, 100.  00 

981, 134,  880. 46 

980,962,480.46 

1,  000. 00 

980, 953, 480. 46 

181,  400. 00 

One-year  Treasury  notes  (act  of 
March  3,1863) 

44,520,000.00 

44,488,045.00 

220.  00 

44, 488, 266. 00 

31, 735. 00 

Two-year  Treasury  notes : 
Act  of  March  3, 1863,  issued 

$16,480,000.00 
150,  000, 000.  00 

$16,472,600.00 
149,980,000.00 

$60.00 

$16,472,660,00 
149, 980, 000.  00 

$7,  350. 00 

Act  of  March  3, 1863,  Issued 

20,  000.  00 

Total 

166, 480,  000.  00 

166,  452,  600.  00 

50.00 

166, 452,  660. 00 

27,  350.  00 

Compound-interest     notes, 
tbree-year: 

Act  of  March  3, 1863 

Act  of  June  30, 1864 

17, 993, 760.  00 
218,  601,  680. 00 

17,983,820.00 
248,442,780.00 

17,982,820.00 
248, 443,  790.  00 

10,  940.  (.0 
167,  890.  00 

1,010.00 

Total      

266,595,440.00 

266,425,600.00 

1,010.00 

266,  426,  610.  00 

168,  830.  00 

Daily  reference  is  made  by  the  accounting  offices  of  the  Department 
to  the  flies  and  records  of  this  division;  the  simple  and  uniform  system 
adopted  for  recording  and  filing  all  redeemed  and  canceled  securities 
of  the  Government  securing  such  a  degree  of  safety,  accuracy,  and 
accessibility  that,  fi'om  the  millions  of  redeemed  securities  now  on  file 
in  this  division,  any  one  of  them,  by  reference  to  the  records,  can  bo 
located  and  withdrawn  for  inspection  without  a  moment's  delay. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  to 
the  clerks  and  other  employees  for  the  careful,  accurate,  and  willing 
manner  in  which  they  have  all  performed  their  duties. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

JuDSON  W.  Lyons, 

To  the  Honorable  Register. 

The  Sbobbtaey  of  the  Teeastjey. 
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EBPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOE  FOE  THE  TEBASUEY  DEPAET- 

MENT. 

Tkbastjby  Depaktment, 

Office  of  the 
Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Department, 

September  1, 1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  concerning  the 
business  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898 : 

customs  division. 

The  customs  division  audits  the  accounts  of  collectors  of  customs  for 
receipts  of  customs  revenue,  and  disbursements  for  the  expenses  of 
collecting  the  same,  and  also  including  accounts  of  collectors  for 
receipts  and  disbursements  in  connection  with  the  Eevenue-Cutter, 
Light-House,  and  Marine-Hospital  services,  and  accounts  for  ofiflcial 
emoluments,  debentures,  refund  of  duties,  warehouse  and  bond  accounts, 
and  miscellaneous  disbursements. 

The  following  summary  indicates  the  work  of  the  year : 


Nnmber 

of 
accounts. 


Receipts 

Disbursements 

Total  receipts  and  disbursements 

Warehouse  and  bond  accounts 

Total  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  warehouse  and  bond  accounts 


2,656 
7,775 


$136, 277, 200. 11 
10, 372, 896. 36 


10,  431 
997 


146,  650, 096. 47 
107,  005,  339.  06 


11,428  I     253,655,435.53 


PUBLIC-DEBT  DIVISION. 

The  public-debt  division  audits  all  accounts  for  payment  of  interest 
on  the  public  debt,  both  registered  stock  and  coupon  bonds,  Pacific 
Eailroad  bonds,  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal  bonds,  navy  pension 
fund,  redemption  of  United  States  bonds,  redemption  of  coin  and  cur- 
rency certificates,  old  notes,  and  bounty  scrip,  and  accounts  for  notes 
and  fractional  currency  destroyed.  The  following  summary  shows  the 
work  performed  by  this  division  during  the  year: 


Number 

of 
accounts. 


Interest  on  United  States  securities 

Kedemption  of  United  States  bonds 

United  States  circulating  securities  destroyed 

Total 


$37,  298,  085. 30 
124,  002, 352.  30 
253.  747, 211.  5(1 


415,  047,  649. 10 


The  work  of  this  division  will  be  largely  increased  hereafter  by  the 
accounts  relating  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  war  loan  of  1898. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE  DIVISION. 

The  internal-revenue  division  audits  all  accounts  relating  to  internal 
revenue.  Said  accounts  receive  an  administrative  examination  in  the 
ufQce  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Eevenue  before  they  are  for- 
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warded  to  the  Auditor  for  final  examination  and  settlement.  The  work 
performed  by  this  division  during  the  year  is  indicated  by  the  following 
summary: 


Number 

of 
accounts. 

Amount. 

316 
2,165 

$157,911,346.35 

Disbursements 

3,  762, 491. 91 

2,471 
93 

161,673,838.26 

178, 377, 923. 32 

Total  receipts,  disbnrsemeiits,  and  stamp  accounts 

2,664 

340,  051,  781. 58 

The  work  of  this  division  will  be  enlarged  hereafter  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  war-reveuue  law  of  1898. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION. 

The  miscellaneous  division  audits  all  accounts  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  including  salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  Life-Saving 
tiervice,  outstanding  liabilities,  bonded  andland-grant  railroads,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  accounts  of  mints  and  assay  offices,  construction 
and  care  of  public  buildings,  United  States  Treasurer  and  assistant 
treasurers,  Light- House  Establishment,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing,independent  treasury.  Marine  Hospital,  Steamboat-Inspection  Serv- 
ice, and  sales  of  old  material. 

The  accounts  examined  and  settled  by  this  division  are  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows : 


Nnmber 

of 
accounts. 

Amount. 

346 
6,756 

$493,  613,  216.  54 
501, 968,  009.  69 

Total                     

7,102 

995,  581,  226.  23 

During  the  preceding  fiscal  year  this  division  audited  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  accounts,  5,964,  involving  a  much  larger  amount,  $1,813,959,116.28. 
This  difference  in  amounts  Is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
general  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1897  and  the  first  quarter  of  1898  were  not 
received  by  this  office  in  time  to  make  the  examinations  and  issue  the 
certificates  of  settlement  prior  to  June  30, 1898,  although  the  work  was 
completed  soon  thereafter. 

Those  accounts  involved  receipts  amounting  to  $344,948,598.20, 
and  expenditures  amounting  to  $372,759,175.35,  making  a  total  of 
$717,707,773.55.  Of  course  this  total  could  not  be  included  in  the 
record  of  certificates  actually  issued. 


EespectfuUy,  yours, 


Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gaob, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


W.  E.  Andrews,    . 
Auditor. 
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EBPOET  OF  THE  AUDITOE  FOE  THE  WAE  DEPAETMENT. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  op  Auditor  for  the  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  August  37,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report,  show- 
ing the  details  of  the  work  performed  iu  this  office  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1898. 

During  the  last  year  I  found  some  confusion  arising  from  the  assign- 
ment of  duties  among  the  different  divisions,  and  with  a  view  of  sim- 
plifying the  organization,  I  have  rearranged  the  duties  of  the  office, 
seeking  to  make  as  little  change  as  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
service. 

Under  the  assignment  of  duties  as  given  in  the  annual  reports  for 
1895  and  1896,  and  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  it  was  often 
necessary  that  three  different  items  of  one  claim  be  settled  by  as  many 
different  divisions,  whereas,  under  the  rearrangement,  a  claim  pre- 
sented to  the  office  is  now  settled  as  an  entirety. 

Of  the  six  divisions  of  the  office  as  now  constituted,  two  examine 
and  audit  disbursing  officers'  accounts,  two  examine  and  audit  claims 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  office,  one  reviews  the  accounts 
and  claims  stated  by  the  examining  divisions,  and  one  has  charge  of 
the  archives  containing  the  record  of  payments  to  the  armies  of  the 
United  States. 

The  pay  and  bounty  division  receives  and  audits  all  claims  presented 
against  the  Government  by  or  in  behalf  of  soldiers  or  officers  of  the 
Army  or  their  legal  representatives. 

The  claims  division  receives  and  audits  all  other  claims  arising  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  War  or  relating  to  the  military 
establishment. 

The  military  division  receives  and  audits  all  accounts  of  disburse- 
ments pertaining  to  the  Engineer  Corps  and  Signal  Corps,  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  and  the  Subsistence  Department. 

The  paymaster's  division  receives  and  audits  all  accounts  pertain- 
ing to  the  Pay  Department,  Ordnance  and  Medical  Departments  of  the 
Army,  and  the  accounts  of  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, also  all  accounts  pertaining  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 

The  review  division  revises  all  balances  as  stated  by  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  office.  All  claims  stated  by  the  pay  and  bounty  division 
and  claims  division,  consisting  of  original  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment, are  carefully  reexamined  before  the  balance  is  certified,  and,  in 
cases  of  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  which  have  had  adminis- 
trative action,  a  general  review  is  had,  with  a  view  of  determining  that 
a  proper  examination  has  been  made  of  the  accounts,  before  the  balances 
are  certified. 

The  archives  division  receives,  files,  and  has  charge  of  all  accounts 
and  vouchers  showing  payment  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army,  keeps  an  index  to  all  such  payments,  and  furnishes  information 
Irom  the  archives  when  required  for  use  in  the  examination  of  claims 
pending  before  the  office. 
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The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  work  performed  during 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  condition  of  business  at  its  close,  June  30. 1898 : 


PAY  AND  BOXTNTY  DIVISION. 


EXAMINING  BRANCH. 


Classes  of  clalme. 

Claims 
pending 
July  1, 

1897. 

Claims 
received. 

Sent  to 
settling 
branch. 

Dis- 
allowed. 

Eeferred 
else- 
where. 

Claims 
pending 
June  30, 

1898. 

WHITE  SOLDIERS. 

CommisBioned  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
arrears  of  pay  and  all  bounties,  etc. . . 

COLORED  SOLDIERS. 

U,735 
1,053 

20, 660 
4,239 

5,763 
759 

6,641 
1,179 

2,351 
1,295 

20,  635 
5,059 

Total 

18,  788 

24,899 

6,627 

7,820 

3,646 

25,694 

SETTLING  BRANCH. 


Classes  of  claims. 

Claims 

pending 

July  1, 

1897. 

Eeoeived 
from  Ex- 
amining 
Branch. 

Allowed. 

Dis- 
allowed. 

Claims 

pending 

June  30, 

1898. 

WHITE  SOLDIERS. 

Commissioned  ofllcers  and  enlisted  men,  arrears 

589 
46 

5,768 
759 

5.820 
749 

161 
18 

376 

COLORED  SOLDIERS. 

38 

Total      .              

635 

6,527 

6,569 

179 

414 

Number  of  claims  settled  and  allowed  during  the  year 6,  569 

Amount  involved  in  claims  settled  and  allowed $444, 575. 79 

Number  of  claims  disallowed 7,  999 

Number  of  claims  finally  disposed  of 14,568 

Number  of  claims  referred  to  files  of  abandoned  claims  by  reason  of 

abandonment,  etc 3,646 

Number  of  claims  pending  June  30,  1898 26,108 

Number  of  letters  written  and  mailed  during  the  year 175, 929 


CLAIMS  DITISION. 

Claims  on  hand  July  1,  1897 35 

Claims  on  hand  in  paymasters  and  claims  division  July  1,  1897 788 


Claims  received 762 

Claims  received  in  paymasters  and  claims  division  prior  to  January  1, 
1898 1,029 


To  be  accounted  for 

Claims  settled 878 

Claims  settled  in  paymasters  and  claims  division  prior  to  January  1, 1898.      513 
Claims  transferred  to  pay  and  bounty  division  January  1,  1898. 507 


On  hand  June  30, 1898 

Total  amount  of  claims  allowed,  $4,714,958.82. 


823 

1,791 
2,614 

1,898 
716 
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CLAIMS  DIVISION — continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 

Incoming  mail  (pieces) 1 165,  300 

Outgoing  mail  (pieces) 158, 669 

Claims  briefed  and  jacketed 24,  631 

Claims  registered 23, 780 

Additional  evidence  registered 14, 307 

Bonds  registered 164 

Contracts  registered 1, 443 

Quartermaster  and  subsistence  accounts  examined  for  payments 6, 466 

Certificates  of  nonindebtedness  issued 1,  H93 

Letters  written 13,  775 

Pages  typewritten 11, 247 

Inquiries  from  other  bureaus  answered 7,  742 

Letters  referred  to  other  offices 1,  531 

Requisitions  recorded  and  indexed  (amount,  $88,196,982.61) 2,  803 

Calls  from  Department  of  Justice,  requiring  search  of  quartermaster  and 

subsistence  accounts  on  hand,  unanswered,  June  30, 1898 50 

PAYMASTERS'  DIVISION. 
paymasters'  accounts. 

Onhand  July  1,  1897 59 

Received  during  the  year 293 

To  be  accounted  for 352 

Examined  during  the  year 274 

On  hand  June  30, 1898 78 

Amount  disbursed  in  accounts  examined,  $14,708,554.19. 

ORDNANCB  ACCOUNTS. 

On  hand  .January  1,1898 77 

Received  since 197 

To  be  accounted  for 274 

Examined  to  June  30, 1898 192 

On  hand  June  30, 1898 82 

Amount  disbursed  in  accounts  examined,  $3,211,257.91. 

Amount  disbursed  in  accounts  examined  in  mail  and  miscellaneous  division  prior 
to  January  1,  1898,  $2,888,077.70. 

MEDICAL  ACCOUNTS. 

On  hand  January  1, 1898 85 

Received  to  June  30,  1898 164 

To  be  accounted  for 249 

Examined  to  June  30, 1898 236 

On  hand  June  30, 1898 13 

Amount  disbursed  in  accounts  examined,  $244,265.34. 

Amount  disbursed  in  accounts  examined  in  mail  and  miscellaneous  division  prior 
to  January  1,  1898,  $168,901.49. 

NATIONAL  HOME  FOB  DISABLED   VOLUNTEER  SOLDIERS  ACCOUNTS. 

On  hand  January  1, 1898 97 

Received  to  June  30, 1898 94 

To  be  accounted  for 191 

Examined  to  June  30, 1898 97 

On  hand  June  30,  1898 94 

Amount  disbursed  in  accounts  examined,  $1,520,805.65. 

Amount  disbursed  in  accounts  examined  in  mail  and  miscellaneous  division  prior 
to  January  1,  1898,  $825,538.51. 
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PAYMASTERS'  DIVISION— Continued. 

MISCELT-ANEOCS  ACCOUNTS. 

On  hand  January  1,  1898 51 

Received  to  June  30, 1898 171 

To  be  accounted  for 222 

Examined  to  June  30,  1898 201 

On  hand  June  30,  1898 21 

Amount  involved  in  accounts  examined,  $1,640,659.07. 

Amount  involved  in  accounts  examined  in  mail  and  miscellaneous  division  prior  to 
January  1,  1898,  $581,785.31. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 

Letters  written 3,553 

Pages  typewritten 6,  793 

Vouchers  recorded 70, 887 

Vouchers  examined 105,  905 

Vouchers  returned  to  files 757 

Miscellaneous  settlements  reported 577 

Miscellaneous  papers  filed 2, 156 

Requisitions  passed 751 

Deceased  soldiers'  cases  settled  in  favor  of  Soldiers'  Home 102 

Number  of  cases  in  which  officers'  pay  status  has  been  determined 265 

During  the  year  the  sum  of  $115,007.33  was  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  permanent  fund  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  being  the  amount  retained 
from  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  on  account  of  the  12^  cent 
fund,  and  amount  found  due  deserters,  dishonorably  discharged  men, 
and  deceased  soldiers.  There  was  withdrawn  from  said  fund  during 
the  year,  for  current  expenses,  the  sum  of  $129,000,  and  the  amount 
paid  the  treasurer  of  the  Home  on  account  of  interest  on  the  perma- 
nent fund,  under  section  8  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  was  $101,897.82. 

The  records  of  deposits  by  enlisted  men  under  act  of  May  15, 1872, 
show  that  20,074  deposits  were  made  since  last  report,  amounting  to 
$527,656.64,  and  that  12,055  deposits  have  been  withdrawn,  amounting 
to  $437,269.17,  upon  which  the  depositors  received  interest  amounting 
to  $36,894.35. 

MILITARY  DIVISION. 

quartermasters'  accounts. 

On  hand  July  1, 1897 751 

Received  during  the  year 2, 528 

Total 3,279 

Settled  during  the  year 1, 951 

On  hand  unsettled  June  30, 1898 1,328 

Supplemental  settlements 229 

Amount  involved  in  supplemental  settlements,  $162,581.47. 
Amount  allowed  in  accounts  settled,  $6,056,120.76. 

ENGINEER  ACCOUNTS. 

On  hand  July  1, 1897 332 

Received  during  the  year = 888 

Total 1,220 

Settled  during  the  year 868 

On  hand  unsettled  June  30, 1898 352 

Supplemental  settlements  made 15 

Amount  involved  in  supplemejital  settlements,  $2,673.46. 
Amount  allowed  in  accounts  settled,  $21,523,162.72. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION — coBtinued. 

SUBSISTENCE  ACCOUNTS. 

On  hand  July  1,  1897 519 

Received  during  the  year - 2,092 

Total 2,611 

Settled  during  the  year 1, 793 

On  hand  unsettled  June  30, 1898 818 

Supplemental  settlements  made 242 

Amount  involved  in  supplemental  settlements,  $8,442.01. 
Amount  allowed  in  accounts  settled,  $2,250,922.43. 

'      SIGNAi  ACCOUNTS. 

On  hand  July  1, 1897 37 

Received  during  the  year 76 

Total 113 

Settled  during  the  year 93 

On  hand  unsettled  June  30,  1898 20 

Supplemental  settlements  made 9 

Amount  involved  in  supplemental  settlements,  $527.05. 
Amount  allowed  in  accounts  settled,  $21,080.48. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Accounts  on  hand  July  1,1897 1,639 

Received  during  the  year 5, 584 

Supplemental  settlements 495 

Total 7,718 

Accounts  settled  during  the  year 4,  705 

Supplemental  settlements  made 495 

5, 200 

On  hand  June  30, 1898 2,518 

Amount  allowed  in  accounts  settled,  $29,851,286.39. 
Amount  involved  in  supplemental  settlements,  $174,223.99. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 

Letters  written 2,662 

Vouchers  examined 521,681 

Pages  of  manuscript  written 17,176 

Letters  registered 6,932 

Accounts  examined 7, 185 

Contracts  registered 1, 971 

Contract  vouchers  registered 12, 136 

Reports  on  requisitions  for  advances 1,866 

Pages  of  manuscript  compared 6,  711 

Names  indexed 1,016 

Calls  answered 2,  095 

REVIEW  DIVISION. 


Character  of  nlaima  and  accounts  passed. 


Officers  and  soldiers'  claims  . . 

Miscellaneous  claims 

Disbursing  offloers'  accounts. 

Total 


Allowed. 


6,841 
717 


Dis- 
allowed. 


4,444 
195 


Total. 


11,  286 

912 

1,874 

14,  071 
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ARCHIVES  DIVISION. 
FILE  WORK. 

Paymasters'  settlements  received  and  filed , 266 

Vouchers  stamped 148,  660 

Payments  registered : 24,  035 

Vouchers  withdrawn  from  files 56,  585 

Vouchers  returned  to  files 89,  381 

Vouchers  sent  to  Record  and  Pension  Office 384 

Vouchers  returned  from  Record  and  Pension  Office 537 

File  hoxes  stenciled 385 

Paymaster-General  claims  filed  with  settlements 5,  049 

Paymaster-General  claims  filed  with  applications 2,  201 

Boxes  of  vouchers  rearranged 1,571 

TRANSCKIBING  PAYMENTS. 

Transcripts  of  payments  furnished  pay  and  bounty  division 7, 451 

Number  of  payments  on  transcripts s2,  534 

Abstracts  of  payments  famished  pay  and  bounty  division 1, 843 

Number  of  payments  on  abstracts 13,  525 

Special  examinations  for  payments 2,  375 

Reports  made  as  to  payments  of  advance  bounty 5,  348 

Reports  made  as  to  payment  by  State 2, 042 

REPAIRING  AND   COPYING. 

Muster  and  pay  rolls  repaired 6,  983 

Single  vouchers  repaired 4, 267 

Sheets  of  abstracts  repaired 94 

Muster  and  pay  rolls  copied  (2,250  pages) 1,152 

Pages  of  registers  copied 3,  404 

Discharge  certificates  repaired 74 

CARD  INDEXING. 

Cards  written  from  muster  and  pay  rolls 424,  616 

Vouchers  carded 20, 972 

Payments  reported  from  card  index 11, 043 

Letters  written 11, 173 

Pages  typewritten  (besides  letters) 8,  725 

The  total  amount  involved  in  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers 
settled  and  allowed  was  $55,641,131.56,  and  the  amount  of  claims 
allowed  was  $5,159,534.61. 

The  amount  of  the  2,803  requisitions  approved  during  the  year  was 
$88,196,982.61,  of  which  amount  $5,857,955.46  was  of  the  appropriation 
"National  defense  (war),"  act  of  March  9, 1898.  Twenty-five  requisi- 
tions were  disapproved  during  the  year  because  of  delinquencies  of 
officers  in  rendering  their  accounts  but  were  subsequently  approved 
upon  the  delinquencies  being  waived  under  act  of  July  31, 1894. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
unsettled  claims  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  has  largely  increased 
during  the  year,  as  has  many  other  branches  of  the  work  of  the  office. 
One  reason  for  this  large  increase  in  the  number  of  unsettled  claims, 
most  of  which  arise  out  of  services  rendered  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  is  the  fact  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  number  of  such 
claims  received  has  been  more  than  50  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding.  The  number  of 
such  claims  received  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895,  was  15,085;  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,1896,15,139;  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1897, 17,336 ;  while  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  number  was  24,899. 

The  vast  increase  in  expenditures,  occasioned  by  the  existing  war 
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with  Spain,  has  ouly  began  to  affect  the  work  of  the  offlce,  as  but  com- 
paratively few  accounts  involving  such  expenditures  were  received  prior 
to  June  30,  1898.  However,  that  work  will  be  increased  many  fold 
during  the  coming  year. 

Disbursing  officers  of  the  War  Department  have,  in  pursuance  of 
your  instructions  rendered  separate  accounts  for  expenditures  under 
the  appropriation  of  act  of  March  9,  1898,  for  the  national  defense,  and 
such  accounts  are,  upon  receipt  in  this  office,  kept  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  from  other  accounts  and  settled  promptly. 

With  a  view  of  carefully  and  promptly  disposing  of  the  increased 
work  of  the  office  occasioned  by  the  war,  under  date  of  May  11, 1898, 
request  was  made  for  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal 
year  1899  by  the  appointment  of  8  clerks  of  class  4, 17  clerks  of  class 
3,  10  clerks  of  class  2,  and  30  clerks  of  class  1.  By  act  of  May  31, 1898, 
appropriation  was  made  for  the  number  of  clerks  requested,  but  to 
expire  March  31, 1899. 

It  is  recommended  that  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  for  the 
additional  force  for  this  office  authorized  by  act  of  May  31,  1898,  for 
the  balance  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  that  the  same  number  of 
clerks  of  the  classes  therein  mentioned  be  added  to  the  regular  appro- 
priation for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1900.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  Congress  be  requested  to  provide  for  the  following  clerks  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  now  employed,  such  appropriation  to  be  included  in 
the  regular  appropriation  for  salaries  of  this  office  for  the  year  1900, 
viz,  ten  clerks,  at  $1,000  per  annum;  ten  clerks,  at  $900  per  annum, 
and  three  assistant  messengers,  at  $720  per  annum,  making  the  appro- 
priation for  the  next  fiscal  year  as  follows : 

1  auditor $4,000 

1  deputy  auditor 2, 500 

Haw  clerk 2,000 

6  chiefs  of  division,  at  $2,000 12,000 

24  clerks,  at  $1,800 43,200 

Additional  as  disbursing  clerk 200 

60  clerks,  at  $1,600 96,000 

76  clerks,  at  $1,400 106,400 

82  clerks,  at  $1,200 98,400 

21  clerks,  at  $1,000 21,000 

15  clerks,  at  $900 13,500 

3  clerks,  at  $840 2,520 

1  skilled  laborer 900 

1  messenger 840 

6  assistant  messengers,  at  $720 4, 320 

8  laborers,  at  $660 5,280 

306 413,060 

For  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  repairing  the  ■worn-out  and  defaced  rolls 
and  vouchers  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Auditor  of  the  War  Department $21,  000 

On  July  0, 1898,  I  recommended,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  letter  of 
that  date,  tliat  Congress  be  requested  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  the  accounting  officers  to  adjust  the 
accounts  of  certain  volunteers  who  die  within  six  months  of  their  enroll- 
ment. The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  July  7, 1898,  in 
the  following  form: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of  volunteers  enrolled 
on  account  of  the  existing  war  with  Spain  who  have  died,  or  may  hereafter  die 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  enrollment,  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  no  stoppage  on  account  of  clothing  overdrawn,  against  the  pay 
or  allowances  otherwise  found  due  the  widow,  heirs,  or  legal  representative  of  the 
soldier,  unless  the  amount  of  clothing  actually  drawn  by  him  is  in  excess  of  the 
clothing  allowance  for  a  soldier  of  his  grade  for^the  first  six  months  of  service. 
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too  late  to  be  favorably  considered  by  the  Senate.  I  have  to  recom- 
mend that  the  attention  of  the  Senate  be  called  to  the  matter  with  a 
view  to  its  favorable  consideration  at  an  early  date  after  the  convening 
of  that  body. 

I  also  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  favorably  consider 
the  question  of  repealing  the  act  of  July  13,  1870,  and  amendments  so 
far  as  they  limit  the  time  for  filing  claims  for  bounty  under  act  of  July 
28, 1866  (14  Stat.,  322). 

There  is  no  other  statute  limiting  the  time  within  which  claims  for 
bounty  for  service  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  shall  be  filed  with 
the  accounting  officers.  There  is  no  bounty  law  more  equitable  in  its 
terms  than  the  act  of  July-28, 1866,  and  no  records  more  complete  and 
accurate  than  the  record  of  payments  already  made  thereunder. 

The  act  provides  for  the  payment  of  $100  or  $50  for  service  of  three 
years  o.r  two  years,  respectively,  provided  the  soldier  never  received  or 
was  entitled  to  receive  more  than  $100  bounty  under  any  other  law  or 
laws  for  all  his  services  during  the  rebellion,  and  limits  the  payment  to 
the  soldier,  his  widow,  minor  children,  or  parents.  The  great  majority  of 
all  who  were  entitled  under  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  have  been  paid, 
and  while  the  amount  of  money  involved  will  be  very  small,  the  apparent 
injustice  to  deserving  claimants  will  be  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  limitation  in  this  case. 

I  am  persuaded  that  I  should  not  close  this  report  without  a  word  of 
commendation  for  the  faithful  and  eflcient  service  rendered  by  the  force 
of  the  bureau,  including  laborers,  clerks,  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  other 
officers.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  each  has  performed  his  respective 
duty  with  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  public. 

During  the  month  of  June  it  became  important  that  more  work 
should  be  done  than  could  be  crowded  into  the  hours  between  9  a.  m. 
and  4  p.  m.,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  the  increasing  busine^is  inci- 
dent to  the  Spanish  war,  before  the  increased  force  authorized  by  Con- 
gress could  be  appointed  and  their  service  to  any  great  extent  utilized. 
In  the  emergency  it  was  found  necessary  to  work  over  hours.  It  was  a 
source  of  extreme  pleasure  to  note  the  willing  and  ready  response  to 
the  order  by  nearly  every  clerk  in  the  office,  as  well  as  the  great 
increase  of  work  turned  out  during  the  extra  hour  of  labor  required  of 
them.  While  I  should  be  opposed  to  a  general  extension  of  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  Bureau,  I  can  plainly  see  the  importance  of  occasional 
resort  to  this  plan  of  expediting  business,  and,  when  such  resort  is  nee 
essary,  of  a  ready  and  willing  response  thereto.  In  this  connection  I 
deem  it  my  duty  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  electric  wiring  of  the 
Winder  Building,  so  that  artificial  illumination — ^fouud  necessary  often 
in  the  winter,  between  3  and  4  o'clock — may  be  supplied  for  the  build- 
ing during  such  extra  time  in  the  evening  as  may,  in  emergency,  be 
needed. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

W.  W.  Brown,  Auditor. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  AUDITOR  FOE  THE  NAVY  DEPAETMENT. 

Trbastjkt  Department, 
Office  of  Auditor  for  the  Navy  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  4, 1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  Bureau 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898. 

I  desire  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  data,  which 
show  the  very  great  increase  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau : 


July,  1897. 


July,  1898. 


Vessels  in  the  Navy 

Pay  officers  (active)  in  tlie  Navy 
Naval  appropriations  available . 


141 

96 

$40, 655,  688. 81 


301 

159 

$122,  840, 202. 11 


Pay  officers  making  monthly  returns  . 
Expenditures  per  monthly  returns 


Fourth  quar- 
ter, 1897. 


81 
$9,  657,  962. 67 


Fourth  quar- 
ter, 1898. 


122 
$30, 460, 475.  95 


First  quarter, 
1898. 


First  quarter, 
1899. 


Accounts  and  claims  received 
Accounts  and  claims  settled  .. 

Expenditures  audited 

Number  of  Navy  requisitions 
Amount  of  Navy  requisitions 


1,161 

1,069 

$8, 153, 319.  34 

663 

$12, 330, 876.  68 


1,848 
1,357 

$15,  239, 776.  23 
1.069 

$30, 663,  577.  06 


In  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  office,  particularly  the  division  of 
claims,  in  which  claims  for  arrears  of  pay,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  are 
adjusted,  the  increase  of  work  incident  to  the  war  has  not  yet  been  felt 
to  any  considerable  extent,  but  the  work  will  very  materially  increase 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1899.  It  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  no  decrease  of  work  in  this  Bureau  even  for  the  fiscal  year  1900. 
The  work  pertaining  to  the  com]mtation  and  distribution  of  prize 
money  resulting  from  captures  made  by  our  Navy  in  the  present  war, 
which  is  all  performed  in  this  Bureau,  has  not  yet  begun  and  is  not 
expected  to  be  reached  much  before  the  year  1899.  This  will  further 
increase  the  work  to  be  performed. 

I  desire  especially  to  commend  to  your  notice  my  three  chiefs  of  divi- 
sion, Louis  K.  Brown,  George  P.  Davis,  and  Paul  T.  Bowen.  For 
earnestness,  efficiency,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties  their 
superiors  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  public  service.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure,  too,  that  I  commend  the  service  of  this  office.  My  clerks, 
generally,  through  the  severe  trial  of  the  past  six  months  have  taken 
hold  with  a  will  and  have  responded  cheerfully  to  the  additional  serv- 
ice required.  The  increased  amount  of  work  which  has  been  accom- 
lilished  speaks  volumes  for  their  faithful  cooperation,  and  it  is  owing 
to  their  efficiency  and  industry  that  I  am  able  to  report  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office  is  practically  up  to  date. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  in  detail  the  appropriations  and  expend- 
itures for  the  fiscal  year  1898 : 

Appropriations  and  Expenditures  op  the  United  States  Navy  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1898. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Appropriations 
and  balances 


Net  amount 

drawn  out  by 

warrant. 


Balance  in 

band  June 

30, 1898. 


Pay  of  tbe  Navy 

Pay  of  the  Navy 

Pay  of  the  Navy 

Pay  of  the  Navy 

Pay  of  the  Navy 

Pay,  Miscellaneous . 

Pay,  Miscellaneous. 

Pay,  Miscellaneous  - 
Pay,  miscellaneous  . 
Pay,  miscellaneous  . 


Contingent,  Navy 

Contingent,  Navy 

Contingent,  Navy 

Emergency  fund,  Navy 

National  defense.  Navy 

Vessels  for  TTnited  States   auxiliary  naval 

force 

Pay  of  the  Navy,  deposit  fund 

Navy  pension  fund 

Prize  money 

Bounty  for  destruction  of  enemy's  vessels, 

act  July  7, 1884 

Increase  of  the  Navy : 

Construction  and  machinery 

Armor  and  armament 

Equipment < 

Submarine  torpedo  boat 

Training  vessels  for  Naval  Academy 

Nickel 

Rapid  twist  guns  and  reinforce  cartridges. 

Gun  plant,  Navy-yard,  "Waahington,  D.  C 

Marine  Corps. 

Pay,  provisions,  etc..  Marine  Corps 

Pay  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Pay  of  the  Marine  Corps 


•  1898  \ 

,  1899  / 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1893 

'  1898 

.  1899 

■Jan.1,1 

.  1899  / 

1898 

1897 

1896 

f  1898  1 

\  1899  I 

1898 

1897 

fJan.l,! 

\  1899  / 


Pay  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Pay  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Pay  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Pay  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Provisions,  Marine  Corps 

Provisions,  Marine  Corps 

Provisions,  Marine  Corps 

Clothing,  Marine  Corps 

Clothing,  Marine  Corps 

Clothing,  Marine  Corps 

Fuel,  Marine  Corps 

Fuel,  Marine  Corps 

Fuel,  Marine  Corps 

Military  stores,  Marine  Corps. 


Military  stores.  Marine  Corps 

Military  stores,  Marine  Corps 

Transportation  and  recruiting.  Marine  Corps. 

Transportation  and  recruiting.  Marine  Corps . 
Transportation  and  recruiting.  Marine  Corps - 

Repairs  of  barracks.  Marine  Corps 

Kepairs  of  barracks.  Marine  Corps 

Repairs  of  barracks,  Marine  Corps 

Forage,  Marine  Corps 


1898  \ 

1899  / 

1898  1 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1893 

f  1898  1 
\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 

1898  1 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 

1898  1 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 

f  1898  \ 

\  1899  ; 

1898 

1897 
f  1898  1 
\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
I  1898  1 
\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 

1898  1 

1899  / 


$17,955,460.00 

8, 235,  385. 00 

1, 219, 250. 74 

228, 238.  92 

574. 06 

300, 000. 00 

100, 000.  00 

303,  841. 50 
48, 355. 38 
17, 070.  54 

7,  000.  00 

7,  000.  00 
1,  808. 04 

10,  000,  000. 00 

20,  622,  415.  20 

3, 000, 000. 00 
432,  543. 84 
840,  000.  00 
448, 445. 05 

53,  966.  21 

20,  709,  281. 93 

13,  031, 155. 71 

553, 118. 41 

129, 935. 32 

250, 000. 00 

8,837.97 

11, 194. 11 

42,  053. 40 


567,900.00 

878, 654.  23 

764, 140.  20 

48, 199.  33 

33,  327. 01 

3,  865. 77 

2.82 

131, 911. 60 

100, 000. 00 
32,  019. 29 

130,  810. 40 

97,  255.  00 
14, 558.  73 

19,  500.  00 

19, 500.  00 
5, 485. 99 

23, 297. 00 

13, 297. 00 
1,  268. 15 

15,  000.  00 

15, 000.  00 
3,069.48 

18, 925. 00 

45,  600.  00 
3,  813.  65 

3,  000. 00 


$7,  270,  501. 74 

1, 182, 749.  81 

226,  530. 45 

574. 06 


301, 115. 67 
47,  258. 11 
13, 9n.  70 


2, 997. 04 
1, 244. 37 


20, 622,  416.  20 

362, 010.  00 

172, 943. 19 

497, 725.  00 

2, 101. 35 

423.40 

6, 067,  334.  84 

4, 626, 635.  68 

145, 392.  22 

1,  800. 00 

4, 343. 50 

230.  00 


7, 652. 49 


62, 468. 70 


716,  358. 07 

45,  600.  80 

33, 220. 75 

2, 821. 24 

2.82 


86, 283. 01 
14,  009. 96 


96,623.18 
7,  388. 66 


12,  206. 08 
2, 480. 74 


11, 926.  90 
1, 257. 12 


13,  930. 10 
2,  381.  27 


19, 314.  80 
1,164.90 


$17, 955,  460. 00 

964,  883.  26 

36, 600.  93 

1, 708.  47 


300,  000.  00 

86, 923.  38 

2,  725.  93 
1,  097. 27 
3, 152.  84 

7, 000. 00 

4,  002.  96 
563.67 

10,  000,  000.  00 


2, 647, 990.  00 
2.59, 600.  65 
342,  276. 00 
446,  343. 70 

53, 542. 81 

14, 641,  947. 09 

8,  504, 520. 03 

407,  726. 19 

128, 135.  32 

245,  656.  60 

8,  607.  97 

11, 194. 11 

34,  406. 91 


516, 431.  30 

878,  554.  23 

47,  782. 13 

2,  598.  53 

106.  26 

1,044.53 


131, 911.  60 

13,  716. 99 
18,  009.  34 

126,  206.  24 

631.  82 
7, 170.  07 

19, 500.  00 

7, 293. 92 
3, 006. 25 

23,  297. 00 

1, 370. 10 
11.03 

15,  000.  00 

1,  069. 90 
688.  21 

18, 925. 00 

26,  285.  20 

2,  648. 76 

3, 000. 00 
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Appbopkiations  and   Expenditures   of   the   United    States   Navy  pok  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30, 1898 — Continued. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Appropriations 
and  balances. 


Net  amount 

drawn  out  by 

"warrant. 


Balance  in 

band  June 

30, 1898. 


Marine  Oorps — Continued. 

Forage,  Marine  Corps 

Forage,  Marine  Corps 

Hire  of  q^uarters.  Marine  Corps 

Hire  of  quarters.  Marine  Corps 

Hire  of  quarters,  Marine  Corps 

Contingent,  Marine  Corps 

Contingent,  Marine  Corps 

Contingent,  Marine  Corps 

Reimbursement  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  losses 


1897 
I  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
f  189R  \ 
V1899  / 

1898 

1897 


Bureau  of  Yarde  and  Docks. 

Maintenance,  yards  and  docks 

Maintenance,  yards  and  docks 

Maintenance,  yards  and  docks 

Repairs  and  preservation,  navy-yards. 

Repairs  and  preservation,  navy-yards . 
Repairs  and  preservation,  navy-yards- 

Civil  establishment,  yards  and  docks  - . 

Civil  establishment,  yards  and  docks- . 
Civil estabUsbment,  yards  and  docks- . 


f  1898  1 
t  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
f  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 


1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1897  I 
/  1898  l! 

\  1899  /; 


Contingent,  yards  and  docks 

Contingent,  yards  and  docks 

Contingent,  yards  and  docks 

Navy-yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Navy-yard,  Boston,  Mass 

Navy -yard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Navy -yard,  League  Island,  Pa 

Navy-yard,  Washington,  I).  C 

Navy -yard,  Norfolk,  Va 

Navy -yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal 

Naval  station.  Port  Royal,  S.  C 

Naval  station.  Key  West,  Fla 

Naval  station,  Puget  Sound,  Wash 

Naval  Station,  PagoPa.go,  Samoa 

Naval  station  and  coaling  depots.  Isthmus  of 

Panama 

Naval  coaling  stations 

Navy-Tard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  extension  and 

improvements 

Dry  dock,  Algiers,  La 

Dry  dock,  Puget  Sound,  Wash 

Four  timber  dry  docks 

Steel  floating  dock,  Algiers,  La 

Board  on  dry  docks 

Adjustable  stern  dock 

Repairs  to  dry  dock,  Brooklyn,  N.  T 

('oaling  wharf,  Japonski  Island,  Alaska 

Housing  torpedo  vessels 


1898 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 


f  1898  1 
\  1899  / 


Bureau  of  JBquipment, 


Equipment  of  vessels 

Equipment  of  vessels 

Equipment  of  vessels 

Contingent,  equipment 

Contingent,  equipment 

Contingent,  equipment 

Contingent,  equipment 

Civil  establishment,  equipment  - 

Civil  establishment,  equipment . 
Civil  establishment,  equipment . 

Naval  Observatory 

Naval  Observatory 

Naval  Observatory 

Ocean  and  lake  surreys 


1898  1 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 

1898  1 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 
1895 

1898  1 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 

1898  \ 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 

1898  1 

1899  / 


$3, 000.  00 
1,  027. 18 

7,  356. 00 
6,  996. 00 
1,314.54 

37,  500.  00 
33, 700.  00 


275,  000. 00 
20,  693.  29 


440,  000.  00 
34, 917. 42 


67, 110.  44 
3, 430.  80 

20,  000. 00 

15,  000.  00 

14.78 

9,  415. 14 

30, 166.  51 
576,  252.  95 
522,  556. 13 
108,  396.  35 
259, 401. 06 
933,  264. 96 
608,  089.  00 

93,  850. 40 
212, 975. 62 

56,  980.  33 


1,  489, 653. 40 


1, 558, 
130, 


117. 00 
323. 48 


000.  00 
006.  90 
75.69 


15,  625.  00 


525. 00 
280. 49 

200.00 
000. 00 
244.40 

000.00 


$1, 397. 49 
453.  30 


5, 283.  8 


29,  537. 03 
988.  32 


3, 305. 27 

255,  255. 82 
19, 118. 99 

11, 669. 33 

379, 395. 02 
30,  377. 17 


65,  316. 50 


190, 404. 15 

95, 170.  50 

16, 794. 43 

124,  231.  74 

241, 509.  02 

77, 705. 23 

3,  400. 40 

15,  540. 00 


200, 000. 00 

250, 000. 00 

607.  38 
1, 712. 20 

110.  20 

87,017.38 
800,  000. 00 

60,  696.  97 

200, 000. 00 

1,  000. 00 
3, 000.  00 

1,000.00 

150,000.00 
5,  000. 00 

133, 152. 10 

150,000.00 

103,  631.  44 

1, 557, 674. 16 

129,  307.  05 


13,008.83 

2, 994, 24 

75.69 

15,524.96 

235. 68 

4,952.23 
1,243.42 

$1, 602.  51 
573. 88 

7, 356. 00 

1, 712. 14 
1,  014. 85 

37, 500. 00 

4, 162. 97 


5L73 


296,  694.  73 

19, 744. 18 
1,  674. 30 

388,  330. 67 


4,  640. 25 

72, 710. 44 

1, 793. 94 
3, 430.  80 

20, 000.  00 

.93 

14.78 

9,  416. 14 

30, 168.  51 

385,  848. 80 

427, 385.  63 

91,  601. 92 

135, 169.  32 

691, 765.  94 

530, 383. 77 

90, 450.  00 

197,435.62 

56,  980.  33 

200,  000.  00 
250,  000.  00 

497. 18 

1,  712.  20 

26, 320. 41 

800.  000.  00 

200,  000.  00 


3,  000.  00 

16,  847.  90 

6, 000.  00 

150,  000. 00 


1  386,021.96 

542.84 
1, 016.  43 
15,  000.  00 

1,991.17 
12.66 


16, 525.  00 

.04 
1,  280. 49 

10, 964.  32 

47.77 
.98 

14, 000.  00 
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Appropriations   and  Expenditures   or   the  United   States  Navy  fob  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1898 — Continued. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Tear. 


Appropriations 
and  balances. 


Net  amount 

drawn  out  by 

warrant. 


Balance  in 

hand  Juno 

30, 1898. 


Bureau  of  EquipTnent — Continued. 


Ocean  and  lafee  surveys  .. 
Ocean  and  lake  surveys  .. 
New  Naval  Observatory. 
Depots  for  coal 


1898 
1897 


Bureau  of  Navigation. 

Transportation,  recruiting  and  contingent, 
navigation 

Transportation,  recruiting  and  contingent, 
navigation 

Transportation,  recruiting,  and  contingent, 
navigation 


f  1898  1 
\  1899  / 


Gunnery  exercises 

Gunnery  exercises 

Gunnery  exercises 

Gunnery  exercises 

Outfits  for  naval  apprentices 

Outfits  for  naval  apprentices 

Outfits  for  naval  apprentices 

Naval  station,  Newport,  R.  I 

Naval  station,  Newport,  R.  I 

Naval  station,  Newport,  R.  I 

Naval  training  station 

Naval  training  station 

Naval  training  station 

Naval  War  College  and  Torpedo  School  . 

Naval  War  College  and  Torpedo  School  . 
Naval  War  College  and  Torpedo  School  . 

Naval  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


1897 
f  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1699 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1899 


;  1898  1 
t  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
f  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
I  1898  1 
\  1699  / 

1898 

1897 
f  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 


Naval  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Naval  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Naval  training  station,  California,  buildings. 

Naval  Academy. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 


f  1898  1 
\  1899  / 


Pay,  Naval  Academy- 

Pay,  Naval  Academy 

Pay,  Naval  Academy 

Repairs,  Naval  Academy 

Repairs,  Naval  Academy 

Repairs,  Naval  Academy 

Repairs,  Naval  Academy 

Heating  and  lighting.  Naval  Academy  . 

Heating  and  lighting.  Naval  Academy  - 
Heating  and  lighting.  Naval  Academy  . 

Special  course.  Naval  Academy 

Special  course.  Naval  Academy 

Special  course,  Naval  Academy 


/  1898  1 
\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
;  1898  1 

\  1899  ; 


1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 
/  1897  1 
\  1898  / 


Contingent,  Naval  Academy 

Contingent,  Naval  Academy 

Contingent,  Naval  Academy 

Buildings  and  grounds.  Naval  Academy, 

Bureau  of  Ordnance. 


Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  . 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  . 
Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  . 

Torpedo  station 

Torpedo  station 

Torpedo  station 

Contingent,  ordnance 


/  1898  \ 
{  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
/  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
f  1898  1 
\  1899  / 


/  1898  1 
t  1899  / 
1898 
1897 
I  1898  1 
1  1899  / 


$14,000.00 
3,  036. 71 
9, 190. 01 

250,  000.  00 


45,  000. 00 

45, 000. 00 

10, 504. 19 
6,'000. 00 

6, 000. 00 

1,  869. 76 

252.95 

33,  750. 00 

33, 750. 00 
14, 210.  71 

1,  000. 00 

1,  000. 00 

2.28 

30, 000.  00 

30,  OUO.  00 
2, 156.  28 

19,  200.  00 

11, 200.  00 
1, 153. 49 

77, 725. 00 

78, 725.  00 
18, 511. 33 
50,  000. 00 


106, 401.  45 
463. 93 


21,  000. 00 
10, 195.  74 


20,  000.  00 

20, 000.  00 
3, 285.  31 

3, 000. 00 

3,  000. 00 
103.70 


43,  800. 00 
12, 210.  20 
509,  528. 36 


1, 120,  000. 00 

700, 000. 00 
102, 014. 85 


71, 500. 00 
4, 179.  20 

8, 000. 00 


$13,  369. 87 
1, 358.  59 
9,127.00 


41, 929. 69 
5, 619. 60 


5,207.22 

1,766.25 

252.95 

28,498.20 
10, 044. 65 

751. 89 
2.28 

29,409.86 
1,665.42 

8,771.72 
980.  77 

68, 804. 78 
16,  356. 29 

106,339.87 


18, 970. 65 
10, 146. 59 


17,  098. 74 
3,285.05 


2, 521. 49 
103. 39 


38, 293.  27 
10, 656. 95 
9,  299.  99 


447, 228. 36 
87, 847. 38 


58, 150. 89 
3,686.59 

41.75 


$630. 13 

1, 678. 12 

63. 01 

250, 000.  00 


3,  070.  31 

4, 884.  69 

6,  000.  00 

792. 78 

103.  51 


33,  750.  00 

5, 251. 80 
4, 166. 06 

1,  000.  00 

248. 61 


30,  000. 00 

590. 14 
490.  86 


2, 428.  28 
172.  72 


9, 920. 22 
2, 155.  04 
50, 000.  00 


61.58 
403.  93 

56, 632. 00 

2,  029.  35 
49.15 

358. 34 

20,  000. 00 
2,  901. 26 


478.  51 
.31 

45,545.00 

5,  506.  73 

1, 554.  25 

500,  228. 37 


1, 118,  600. 00 

252, 771. 65 
14, 167. 47 

75,  500. 00 

13,  349. 11 
492.  61 

7, 958. 25 
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Appropriations  and   Expknditdees   op   the   United   States   Navy  for   the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1898— Continued. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Year. 


Appropriations 
and  balances. 


Net  amount 

drawn  out  by 

warrant* 


Balance  in 

hand  June 

30,  1898. 


Bureau  of  OrdnaTice — Continued. 


Contingent,  ordnance 

Contingent,  ordnance 

Contingent,  ordnance 

Repairs,  ordnance , 

Repairs,  ordnance 

Repairs,  ordnance 

Civil  establishment,  ordnance 

Civil  establishment,  ordnance 

Civil  establishment,  ordnance 

Naval  proving  ground 

Torpedoes 

Arming  and  equipping  naval  militia 

Reserve  projectiles 

Reserve  guns  for  auxiliary  cruisers 

Reserve  torpedoes  and  appliances 

Modem  guns  and  ammunition 

Modern  battery  for  the  Hartford 

Modern  battery  for  the  Chicago 

Naval  magazine,  Dover,  N.  J 

Naval  magazine,  Fort  MifiBin,  Pa 

Naval  magazine.  Fort  Lafayette,  N.  T 

Removal  of  magazine,  Craney  Island 

firaokeless  powder  factory 

Experiments  with  armor-piercing  projectiles 
Telephone  line  to  Naval  Proving  G-round,  In- 

dianhead,  Md 

Ordnance  material,  proceeds  of  sales 


1898 

1897 

1895 

I  1898  1 

\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 

f  1898  1 

\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 


Bureau  oX  Construction  and  Repair. 

Construction  and  repair 

Construction  and  repair 

Construction  and  repair 

Construction  and  repair 


/  1898  1 
\  1899  / 


Civil  establishment,  construction,  and  repair. 

Civil  establishment,  construction,  and  repair. 
Civil  establishment,  construction,  and  repair. 

Repairs  to  the  Hartford 

Repairs  to  the  Chicago 

Repairs  to  the  Constitution 

Steam  tug,  naval  station.  Port  Royal,  S.  C 

Steam  tug,  naval  station,  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Steel  lighter,  navy -yard.  New  York 

Coaling  barge 

Model  tank,  navy-yard,  "Washington,  D.  C  — 
Construction  plant,  navy-yard,  Portsmouth, 

N.H ^ 

Construction  plant,  navy -yard,  Boston,  Mass. . 
Construction   plant,    navy-yard,    Brooklyn, 

N.Y 

Construction  plant,  navy-yard,  Leaguelsland, 


1898 
1399 
1898 
1897 

1896  1 

1897  / 

1898  1 

1899  ; 
1898 
1897 


Pa- 


Construction  plant,  navy-yard,  Norfolk,  Va. . 
Construction  plant,  navy -yard.  Mare  Island, 


Cal- 


Construction  plant,  naval  station,  Port  Royal, 
S.C 

Construction  plant,  naval  station,  Puget 
Sound,  Wash 


Bureau  of  Steam,  Engineering. 

Steam  machinery 

Steam  machinery . . 


Steam  machinery 

Steam  machinery 

Steam  machinery,  special 

Contingent,  steam  engineering 

Contingent,  steam  engineering 

Contingent,  steam  engineering 

Civil  establishment,  steam  engineering  - 


1898  \ 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 
1896 


/  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 

1898 

1897 
/  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 


$15,  000. 00 

658.  23 

16.85 

30,  000.  00 

30,  000.  00 
2,  080. 73 

29, 324.  00 

29,  324. 00 

1, 000.  00 

700.  37 

142,  000.  00 

191, 265. 99 

96,  644.  55 

777,  797.  27 

250,  000.  00 

820. 16 

150,  000.  00 

50,  000.  00 

478.  39 

70, 092.  31 

15,  000. 00 

38, 861.  77 

93, 727.  00 

25,  000.  00 

10,  000. 00 
80, 322. 18 


2,  500,  000.  00 

2, 100,  000. 00 
85,919.05 

8,  989.  26 

23, 407. 00 

19,  972.  50 
1,  017. 74 

143,461.49 

298, 142.  30 

3, 770.  22 

50,  000.  00 

50,  000. 00 

20,  000. 00 
16,  000.  00 
85,  893. 64 

50,  000.  00 
50,  000. 00 

50, 000.  00 

60, 000. 00 
50,  000.  00 

50, 000. 00 

50, 000.  00 

20,  000.  00 


990, 000. 00 

985,  000.  00 

68,  692.  74 

8,  361.  24 

645,  367. 95 

1,  000.  00 

1,  000.  00 
284. 27 

11,  900.  00 


$14,  987.  66 
656. 29 
16.85 


25,  708. 46 
1, 131. 51 


28, 137.  60 


100.  OO 

135, 968. 77 

29, 145. 76 

95,  747. 98 

536,  228. 71 


820. 15 

48,  527. 41 

7,  000.  00 

430.  94 
26,  084. 31 


i8,  427. 30 


939, 321, 11 
73, 558. 17 

1,  756. 54 


19, 256.  06 


69,  203. 30 
154, 170. 78 
3,  770.  22 
41,  546.  61 
39,  803.  43 
19,  806.  68 


61, 704.  79 


132.  20 


49,  863. 28 


111,  559.  00 

971,  610. 11 

58, 575.  32 

7, 579. 59 

309, 870. 48 


652. 73 
267.  65 


$12.  34 
1.94 


4,  291.  64 
949.  22 

29,  324. 00 

1,186.40 

1, 000.  00 

600. 87 

6,  031.  23 

162, 120^23 

896.  57 

241,  568.  56 

250,  000.  00 


101,  472.  59 
43,  000.  00 
47.46 
45, 008.  00 
15,  000. 00 
434.  47 
93,  727.  00 
25, 000.  00 

10,  000.  00 
44, 010.  52 


1,  965,  906.  69 

160,  678.  89 
12,  360. 88 

7,  233. 72 

23, 407.  00 

716.  44 

1,017.74 

74, 258. 19 

143,  971. 52 


8, 454. 39 

10,196.57 

193.  32 

16,  000.  00 

24, 188. 85 

60,  000.  00 
50,  000.  OO 

49, 867. 80 

50,  000. 00 
60,  000.  00 

50,  000.  00 

136.  72 

20,  000. 00 


878,  441.  00 

13,  389.  89 

17.42 

781.  65 

335, 497.  47 

1, 000.  00 

347.  27 
16.62 

11, 900.  00 
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Appropriations  and  Expenditures   of   the   United   States  Navy  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1898 — Continued. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Tear. 


Appropriations 
and  balances. 


Net  amount 

drawn  out  by 

warrant. 


Balance  in 

band  June 

30,  1898. 


Sureau  of  Steam  Engineering — Continued. 


Civil  establisbment,  steam  engineering 

Civil  establishment,  steam  engineering 

Experiments  with  liquid  fuel 

ilachinery  plant, navy-yard,  Boston, Mass. . . 
Machinery  plant,  navy-yard.  League  Island, 


1898 
1807 
1898 
1899 


/  1898  \ 
1  1899  / 


Pa. 


Machinery  plant,  navy-yard,  Norfolk,  Va 

Macbiueryplaut,  navy-yard,  Mare  Island,  Cal 
Machinery  plant,  naval  station,  Port  Eoyal, 

S.C 

Machinery  plant,  naval  station.  Key  West, 

Fla 

Machinery  plant,  naval  station,  Puget  Sound, 

Wasb 


Sureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
Provisions,  Navy 


Provisions,  Navy 

Provisions,  Navy 

Provisions,  Navy - 

Contingent,  supplies  and  accounts 

Contingent,  supplies  and  accounts 

Contingent,  supplies  and  accounts 

Conitingent,  supplies  and  accounts 

Civil  establishment,  supplies  and  accounts  - 

Civil  establishment,  supplies  and  accounts  . 
Civil  establisbment,  supplies  and  accounts. . 

Transportation,  naval  supplies 

Clothing  and  small  stores  fund 

Naval  supply  fund 


/Jan.  1,1 
\  1899  / 


1898  \ 

1899  / 
Jan.l, 

1899 
1898 
1897 

1898  1 

1899  / 
1898 
1897 
1895 

1898  \ 

1899  / 
1898 
189T 


Su/reau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Medical  department 

Medical  department 

Medical  department 

Eepairs,  medicine  and  surgery 

Bepairs,  medicine  and  surgery 

Kepairs,  medicine  and  surgery 

Contingent,  medicine  and  surgery  . 

Contingent,  medicine  and  surgery . 
Contingent,  medicine  and  surgery . 


f  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 
1898 
1897 
/  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 


Naval  hospital  fund 

N  aval  hospital  fund 

Ambulances  for  naval  hospitals 

Ambulances  for  naval  hospitals 

Ambulances  for  naval  hospitals 

Naval  cemetery,  Norfolk,  Va 

Naval  hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass 

Naval  hospital.  Port  Royal,  S.C 

Naval  hospital  for  contagious  diseases,  New- 
port, K.  I 

Naval  cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Naval  hospital  fund 


1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1898 
1897 
/  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1898 


Miscellaneous  appropriations. 


Pay  of  the  Navy,  certified  claims 

Pay,  miscellaneous  certified  claims 

Pay  of  Marine  Corps,  certified  claims 

Provisions,  Marine  Corps,  certified  claims. . 
Contingent,  Marine  Corps,  certified  claims. 
Maintenance,  yards  and  docks,  certified  claims. 

Contingent,  navigation,  certified  claims 

Transportation,  recruiting,  and  contingent, 
navigation,  certified  claims 

Ab.  98 16 


/  1898  \ 
\  1899  / 

1898 
f  1898  \ 
\  1899  ; 
1898 
1897 
/  1898  1 
t.  1899  / 


$11,  900.  00 
.10 

15,  000. 00 

15,  000.  00 

2,  219.  53 
35, 000.  00 
50,  000.  00 

50,  000.  00 

30,  000. 00 

30, 000.  00 


1, 405, 000.  00 

1,  000,  000.  00 

1,  405,  000.  00 
290, 095.  28 


50, 000.  00 

2,  001. 83 

49.03 

70,  432. 03 

70,432.03 
4, 876. 93 

13,  010.  29 
1.  756, 417. 28 
1,  200, 454.  62 


75,  000.  00 
10,  023. 18 

20,  000.  00 

20,  000. 00 
2, 018. 59 

30,  000. 00 

30, 000. 00 
4,  289.  66 

20,  000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

600.  00 

1, 200. 00 
20.00 


6, 000. 00 
4,  000. 00 

6,  500. 00 

1,  000. 00 

334, 079.  89 


22, 263.  01 

231.  97 

9,  808. 51 

15.60 

49.58 

19.93 

.80 

191.84  I 


$11,  844.  85 


151. 37 
'24,646.04' 


3,  858.  72 

297, 706. 66 

1, 403,  605.  24 
200,  280.  49 


49,  978.  92 

1, 993.  21 

49.03 


231.41 
860, 118.  02 
469, 098.  05 


70,  908.  70 
9, 656. 10 


15,171.02 
1,  960. 28 


21, 965.  87 
4, 287. 13 


20, 000. 00 
1,  200.  00 


3,  456.  60 


148, 147.  62 


21, 384.  60 

189.  30 

8,  906. 18 

15.50 

49.58 

19.93 


191. 84 


$55. 15 
.10 

15,  000.  00 

15,  000.  00 

2,  068. 16 
35,  000.  00 
25, 959. 96 

50,  000.  00 

30,  000.  00 

30,  000.  00 


1,  401, 141.  28 

702,  293.  34 

1, 394. 76 
89,  814. 79 


21.08 
8.62 


70, 432.  03 

4,  216. 89 

4, 876.  93 

12,  778.  88 

896,  298.  66 

731,  356.  57 


4,  091.  30 
367.  08 


4,  828. 93 
68.31 

29, 862.  00 

8,  034. 13 
2.53 

20, 000.  00 


600.  00 


20.00 

1, 000.  00 

2,  543. 40 
4,  000. 00 

6,  500. 00 

1,  000.  00 

185,  933.  27 


877. 41 
42.67 
902.  38 
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Appropriations  and   Expenditures   of   the  United   States  Navy  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1898 — Continvied. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Year. 


Appropriations 
and  balances. 


Net  amount 

drawn  out  by 

warrant. 


Balance  in 

hand  J  nne 

30,  1898. 


Miscellaneous  Appropriations — Continued. 

Transportation  and  recruiting  equipment, 
certified  claims 

Contingent,  equipment,  certified  claims 

Contingent,  ordnance,  certified  claims 

Provisions,  Navy,  certified  claims 

Contingent,  supplies  and  accounts,  certified 
claims 

Construe  tion  and  repair,  certified  claims 

Steam  machinery,  certified  claims 

Contingent,  medicine  and  surgery,  certified 
claims 

Allowance  forreduction  of  wages  under  eight- 
hour  law,  certified  claims 

Bounty  for  destruction  of  enemy's  vessels, 
certified  claims 

Destruction  of  clothing  and  bedding  for  sani- 
tary reasons,  certified  claims 

Indemnity  for  lost  clothing,  certified  claims  . . 

Indemnity  for  lost  property,  naval  service, 
certified  claims 

Twenty  per  cent  additional  compensation, 
certified  claims 

Enlistment  bounties  to  seamen,  certified 
claims 

Extra  pay  to  ofiBcers  and  men  who  served  in 
the  M  exicau  war 

Indemnity  for  lost  property,  naval  service 

Mileage,  Navy,  Graham  decision 

Navy  transportation ,  Pacific  roads 

Navy  transportation.  Pacific  roads 

Navy  transportation.  Pacific  roads 

Payment  on  account  of  purchase  of  steamers 
Do  3oto,and  Bienville 

Payment  of  Japanese  award 

Payment  to  Kichmond  Locomotive  and  Ma- 
chine "Works  for  losses  in  construction  of 
the  tr.  S.  S.  Texas 

Relief  of  persons  impressed  into  the  naval 
service  

Relief  of  sufferers  by  wreck  of  United  States 
steamers  at  Apia,  Samoan  Islands 

Relief  of  legal  representatives  of  John 
Roach,  deceased 


Payment  to  legal  representatives  of  John 
Koach,  deceased 


Recovering  remains  of  officers  and  men  and 
property  from  wreck  of  TJ.  S.  S.  Maine 

Removal  of  remains  of  oificers  and  men  who 
perished  by  destruction  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine. 

Relief  of  sufferers  by  the  destruction  of  the 
U.S.  S.Maine 

Survey  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaiian  Islands . . . 

Sword  of  honor  to  Commodore  George  Dewey, 
and  medals  commemorating  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay 


1898 
1897 
189li 


$70.  50 

354.  U 

57.28 

16,  003. 96 

570.  75 
237.  07 
278.  78 

6.82 

18.00 

25*.  27 

164. 98 
861. 38 

66.00 

108. 18 

2,  617. 96 

2,  656. 50 

40.25 

12,  315. 11 

2, 797. 62 

8. 058. 96 

3.01 

24,  606.  28 
29, 992. 35 

69, 550. 39 

732.  60 

270. 25 

28, 160. 25 

330, 151. 42 

200,  000.  00 

10, 000. 00 

83,  358. 19 
10,  000.  00 


$256. 73 

57.28 

4,  437. 14 

570. 75 
237. 07 
278. 78 


67.95 
180.  00 


66.00 


2,092.96 

2, 656. 50 
40.25 
11. 648.  63 
2, 797. 62 
8, 058. 96 
3.01 


595.  30 

69, 550. 39 
732. 60 
270.  25 

28, 160. 25 
330, 161. 42 

50, 621. 92 


83, 358. 19 
2, 170. 20 


$70.  50 
97.41 


11, 566. 81 


18.00 
229. 10 


97.03 
681. 38 


108. 18 
625. 00 


24, 606.  28 
29, 397.  05 


149, 378. 08 
10, 000. 00 


7,829.80 


10,000.00 
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Appropriations  and  Expenditures   op  the   United   States  Navy  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1898 — Continued. 


Title  of  appropriation. 


Miscellaneous  Appropriatione — Continued. 

Pay  of  the  Navy 

Pay  of  the  Navy 

Pay,  miscellaneous 

Contingent,  Navy 

Pay  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Provisions,  Marine  Corps 

Provisions,  Marine  Corps ~ 

Clothing,  Marine  Corps 

Fuel,  Marine  Corps 

Military  stores,  Marine  Corps *. 

Transportation  and  recruiting.  Marine  Corps . . 

Repairs  of  barracks.  Marine  Corps 

Forage,  Marine  Corps 

Hire  of  quarters.  Marine  Corps 

Contingent,  Marine  Corps 

Maintenance,  yards  and  docks 

Civil  establishment,  yards  and  docks 

Contingent,  yards  and  docks 

Repairs  and  presei  vation,  navy- yard 

Construction  of  dock,  Port  Eoyal,  S.  C 

Ejiuipment  of  vessels 

Civil  establishment,  equipment 

Contingent,  equipment 

Naval  Observatory ■ 

Ocean  and  lake  surveys 

Naval  Observatory,  buildings 

Transportation,  recruiting,  and  contingent, 

navigation 

Outfits  for  naval  apprentices 

Naval  training  station 


Naval  "War  College  and  Torpedo  School 

Naval  station,  Newport,  R.1 

Naval  Home,  Philadelphia 

Pay,  Naval  Academy 

Heating  and  lighting,  Naval  Academy 

Special  course.  Naval  Academy 

Contingent,  Naval  Academy 

Ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 

Repairs,  ordn  ance 

Torpedo  station 

Civil  establishment,  ordnance 

Contingent,  ordnance 

Testing  high  explosives 

Construction  and  repair 

Civil  establishment,  construction  and  repair. . 

Steam  tug  for  navy-yard,  Mare  Island 

Steam  machinery 

Civil  establishment,  steam  engineering 

Contingent,  steam  engineering 

Provisions,  Navy : 

Civil  establishment,  supplies  and  accounts  - . . 

Contingent,  supplies  and  accounts 

Provisions,  Navy 

Medical  department 

Eepairs,  medicine  and  surgery 

Contingent,  medicine  and  surgery 

Contingent,  medicine  and  surgery 

Indemnity  for  lost  clothing 

Increase  of  the  Navy,  training  vessels  for 
Naval  Academy 


Tear. 


Appropriations 
and  balances. 


1895 
1894 
1895 
1 896 
1891 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 


1896 
1896 


1896 
1896 


1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 


1896 
1896 


1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1895 


$1, 830. 45 

37.81 

1, 010.  51 

1,803.42 

1,  000. 00 

2, 317. 14 

4,427.67 

1, 003. 73 

6,299.82 

1, 296. 24 

4, 929. 21 

61.78 

448. 54 

804. 80 

2, 914. 42 

755. 57 

4, 713. 37 

117.21 

2, 147. 10 

87 

25,858.72 

1, 199.  99 

4,  089.  21 

1.55 

480. 37 

4.89 


5,598. 
3,  871. 

29. 

92. 

2, 725! 

1, 193. 

13. 

35. 

226. 

5,  283. 

482. 

713. 

1, 483. 

1,040. 

27, 144. 


•1,  059.  38 


12. 

67. 

32. 
4,  091. 
4, 653. 
1, 145. 
8,  557. 
2,645. 

13. 

1, 137. 

112. 

60. 


125,000.00 


Net  amount 

drawn  out  by 

warrant. 


$1,  825. 00 
36.52 
333. 64 


2, 784. 92 
38.49 


44.00 
'i6,'845'6o' 


i.  084. 70 
2.' 79 


870. 68 


15.20 
2,750.00 


47.78 

27, 143. 06 

.14 


957. 27 


626.44 
'2,541' 03 


1, 083. 14 
110. 74 


Amount  car- 
ried to  the 
surplus  fund. 


$5.45 

1.29 

676. 87 

1,  803. 42 
136.85 

2,  317. 14 
4, 427.  67 
1, 003.  73 
6,  299.  83 

1,  296.  24 
4, 929.  21 

51.78 

6.41 

804. 80 

129.  50 

717. 08 
4,  713. 37 

117.  21 

2, 103. 10 

.87 

9,  013.  72 

1, 199. 99 

4.51 

1.65 

477. 58 

4.89 

43.89 

3,  871. 05 

12.63 

92.66 

.84 

2,  725.  75 
322.  86 

13.08 
35.80 

211. 09 
2, 533.  31 

482.  68 

713. 27 

1, 483.  35 

992.  85 

1.18 

3.49 

1,059.38 

.05 

12.52 

67.48 

32.00 

3,133.84 

4,  653. 49 
519. 07 

8,  557. 58 
104.  69 
13.31 
64.07 
1.50 
60.00 

125,000.00 


Total  appropriations  and  balances $135, 634, 910. 41 

Net  amount  drawn  out  by  warrant $57,136,917.15 

Carried  to  surplus  fund 199,052.81 

57,  335, 969.  96 


Balance  unexpended  June  30, 1898 78, 298, 940. 45 


In  addition  to  the  sum  of  $78,298,940.45  available  June  30, 1898,  the 
general  deflciency  act  of  July  7,  1898,  appropriated  $44,541,261.66, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  statement,  making  the  total 
available  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  $122,840,202.11. 
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PAPERS   ACCOMPANYING  THE 


PAY  OF  THE  NAVY,  1898,  AND  PAY  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS,  1898. 

The  returns  of  pay  officers  are  so  incomplete  as  to  make  an  approxi- 
mate statement  of  the  condition  of  these  appropriations  impracticable, 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  sufficient  money  to  meet  outstanding 
liabilities  incurred  before  May  4, 1898,  and  that  a  deficiency  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1899,  which 
became  available  from  that  date. 

Increase  op  the  Navy. 

Amount  heretofore  appropriated $127, 296, 962. 91 

Appropriated  by  act  of  February  19, 1898 125,000.00 

Appropriated  by  act  of  May  4, 1898 21,262,273.00 

Total  appropriated 148,684,235.91 

Heretofore  expended $103,823,652.26 

Expended  in  fiscal  year  1898 10,753,388.73 

Carried  to  surplus  fund 125,001.80 

Total  expended 114,702,042.79 

Available  for  the  fiscal  year  1899 33,982,193.12 

PAT  OP  THE  NAVY,  DEPOSIT  FUND. 

Since  this  fund  was  created  by  the  act  of  February  9, 1889,  its  opera- 
tions have  been  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year. 

Deposits. 

Eepayments. 

1891                               

$111, 077. 82 
186,429.50 
141, 442. 80 
181,457.97 
163, 194.  96 
173,944.00 
190,  792.  81 
163,728.43 

$34,702.56 

113,  422. 92 

1893                                       

147, 852.  00 

107,  387. 37 

1895                                               

160,  288. 45 

146, 339. 09 

169,  631. 56 

172,  943. 19 

1, 312,  067.  79 

1,  052,  467. 14 

Balance  in  the  fiind  July  1,  1898 $259,600.65 


Interest  paid  heretofore 46,742.28 

Interest  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  1898 10,  302. 59 


Total  interest  paid 

SPECIAL  FISCAL   AGENTS  AT  LONDON. 


57,044.87 


The  Messrs.  Seligman  Brothers  have  continued  to  act  as  the  special 
fiscal  agents  of  the  Navy  Department  at  London  during  the  fiscal  year 
1898.  Owing  to  the  favorable  rates  of  exchange  the  Government  has 
derived  a  considerable  profit  on  remittances  to  them.  The  following 
are  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  under  the  con- 
tract with  the  Messrs.  Seligman  Brothers : 

Total  disbursements $4,835,186.00 

Agents'  commission,  one-half  per  cent  on  disbursements 24, 175.  93 

Interest  paid  on  daily  balances 30.  56 

Loss  on  exchange 364.27 

Gain  on  exchange 18, 441. 74 

Interest  received  on  daily  balances 5,  760. 80 

PRIZE  MONEY   TO    CAPTORS. 

This  Bureau  is  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  prepare  for  the  speedy 
distribution  of  prize  money  accruing  from  the  war  with  Spain  when  the 
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money,  accounts,  and  claims  shall  have  been  received.  All  captures  are 
yet  under  consideration  in  the  prize  courts,  and  no  money  has  been  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  for  distribution.  Though  not  required  by  law,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  keep  the  account  of  the  prize  money  of  the  war  with 
Spain  distinct  from  that  which  accrued  from  former  wars. 

Of  the  prize  money  of  former  wars  there  was  on  the  books  of  the 
Department  June  30,  1898,  an  undistributed  balance  of  $446,343.70. 
Some  of  this  has  been  forfeited  by  desertion,  but  the  most  of  it  is  due 
to  the  persons  to  whom  it  stands  credited.  That  but  a  small  part  of  this 
money  will  ever  be  claimed  by  those  entitled  to  it  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1897  but  $1,475.58  was  paid,  and  the 
average  annual  payment  on  valid  claims  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  only  $2,861. 

NAVY  PENSION  FUND. 

By  the  act  of  July  17, 1862,  the  Government's  share  of  prize  money 
was  assigned  to  the  navy  pension  fund.  The  act  of  July  1,  1864, 
required  the  investment  of  the  navy  pension  fund  in  the  registered 
securities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  act  of  July  23,  1868,  fixed  the 
rate  of  interest  at  3  per  cent  per  annum.  Since  then  the  invested 
portion  of  the  navy  pension  fund  has  remained  stationary  at  $14,000,000, 
and  the  annual  income  has  been  $420,000.  The  expenditure  for  navy 
pensions  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  was  $3,823,447.28,  and  the  average 
expenditure  during  the  past  eight  years  has  been  $3,389,837.79.  The 
income  from  the  navy  pension  fund  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
amount  required  for  navy  pensions,  and  it  now  seems  probable  that  it 
will  never  again  be  sufficient. 

The  Government's  share  of  prize  money  from  captures  of  the  enemy's 
vessels  during  the  war  with  Spain  will  be  inconsiderable,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  large  increase  of  navy  pensioners  may  be  anticipated  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  These  facts  lead  to  the  suggestion  that  no  advan- 
tage accrues  to  anyone  from  the  continuance  of  the  navy  pension  fund, 
and  that  it  may  properly  be  abolished  and  dropped  from  the  statement 
of  the  public  debt,  the  whole  of  the  amount  required  for  navy  pensions 
being  provided  by  direct  appropriation  as  is  already  done  for  seven- 
eighths  of  the  amount  required.  Ko  increase  of  appropriations  would 
result,  as  the  appropriation  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  would  be 
decreased  to  the  exact  extent  that  the  appropriation  for  navy  pensions 
would  be  increased.  The  principal  of  the  public  debt  would  be  reduced 
$14,000,000  and  the  accounts  of  the  Department  would  be  simplified. 

WORK  OF   THE   OFFICE. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  performed  by  the  office 
during  the  fiscal  year  1898 : 


Accounts  and  claims  settled. 


Fnmber.     ^onciers 
examined. 


Amonnts 
allowed. 


Disbursing  officers'  accounts 

Transfer  accounts 

Kailroad  claims 

Telegrapli  claims  

Miscellaneous  claims 

Prize-money  claims 

Total 


481 
102 
750 
34 
2,500 
163 


72, 168 

2,713 

1,727 

34 

13,469 

489 


$31,  305,  290. 14 

867, 189.  92 

45,  390.  99 

160.  38 

257,  598.  28 

3, 128.  30 


4,030 


90, 600 


32, 478,  758. 01 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


P.  H.  Morris, 

Auditor. 
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War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  39,  1898. 
To  the  President  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  Department: 

In  my  report  for  last  year  there  were  published  the  report  of  tin 
Major-General  Commanding  the  Army,  and  synopses  of  the  report 
of  chiefs  of  bureaus,  with  recommendations  for  such   legislation  as 
would  tend  to  better  administration.    The  full  reports  are  also  sub 
mitted  herewith. 

The  work  for  the  year  was  thus  reviewed,  and  as  that  plan  proved 
satisfactory  it  is  followed  this  year. 

The  reports  of  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army,  of  Major- 
General  Merritt,  commanding  the  troops  in  the  Philippines,  and  of 
Major-General  Shafter,  commanding  the  troops  in  Cuba,  and  are 
published  in  full  in  this  report,  together  with  correspondence,  tele- 
graphic and  otherwise,  relating  to  the  war.  Each  tells  his  story  in 
his  own  way.  The  synopses  of  chiefs  of  bureaus  follow,  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  are  deemed  appropriate  and 
necessary;  also  an  extract  from  the  report  made  by  Major-General 
Breckinridge,  Inspector-General,  who  was  sent  by  the  Major-General 
Commanding  the  Army  to  observe  the  operations  of  the  Army  at 
Santiago  and  to  report  thereon. 

THE   ARMY. 

War  with  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  was  declared  April  21, 1898.  By 
proclamation  of  April  23  the  President  called  for  125,000  volunteers, 
and  on  May  25  he  called  for  an  additional  force  of  75,000.  Congress 
also  authorized  an  increase  of  the  Eegular  Army  to  61,000  men, 
and  in  addition  provided  for  16  regiments  of  volunteer  infantry 
(immunes),  cavalry,  and  engineers. 

The  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  the  national  defense,  made  by 
Congress  on  the  9th  day  of  March  last  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  fusing  all  shades  of  opinion  into 

one  patriotic  thought. 
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At  that  time  the  defenseless  condition  of  our  harbors  and  ocean 
cities  and  towns  caused  great  apprehension  among  the  people  along 
the  coast.  The  hastening  of  work  on  fortifications  and  the  placing 
of  mines  in  our  harbors  was  therefore  of  the  first  importance ;  and, 
accordingly,  every  energy  was  bent  from  that  time  forward  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  to  that  end.  In 
addition  to  those  already  in  place,  185  guns,  including  mortars, 
were  mounted;  102  seacoast  carriages  provided;  13  temporary  bat- 
teries constructed  at  important  points,  and  over  1,500  submarine  mines 
planted  in  28  different  harbors. 

On  April  15  orders  were  issued  concentrating  the  Regular  Army  in 
camps  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  Volunteers  followed,  nearly 
125,000  having  been  mustered  into  service  by  May  31. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  movement  was  contemplated 
looking  to  the  investment  of  Havana,  and  orders  to  that  effect  were 
issued,  and  also  for  a  reconnaissance  in  force  along  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba;  but  the  movement  of  the  enemy's  fleet  changed  these  plans 
and  culminated  in  the  campaign  of  Santiago. 

SANTIAGO    CAMPAIGN. 

On  June  14  Major-General  Shafter,  with  his  command,  sailed  from 
Tampa  for  Santiago.  June  22  his  first  troops  landed  at  Daiquiri.  Two 
days  later  the  engagement  of  La  Guasima  occurred;  and  on  July  1,  2, 
and  3  the  battles  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill,  in  front  of  San- 
tiago, were  fought.  After  the  cessation  of  firing  about  noon  on  the  3d, 
the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces  was  demanded  by  General  Shafter. 
This  being  refused,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Spanish  forces 
was  notified  that  the  bombardment  of  Santiago  would  begin  at  noon 
of  the  5th,  thus  giving  two  days  to  enable  the  women  and  children  to 
leave  the  city. 

On  July  3  the  Spanish  fleet  fled  from  the  harbor  and  was  destroyed 
by  our  navy.  The  surrender  being  again  demanded  on  July  4,  negoti- 
ations were  renewed.  Ifo  engagement,  however,  took  place  until  July 
10,  when  at  4  p.  m.  the  Spaniards  opened  fire,  which  was  soon  silenced. 
On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  bombardment  was  renewed,  and 
continued  until  2  p.  m.,  when  upon  another  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  enemy  the  firing  ceased  and  was  not  again  renewed. 

Major-General  Miles  arrived  off  Santiago  July  11,  and  that  evening 
communicated  with  General  Shafter  by  telephone,  and  on  the  12th 
arrived  at  General  Shafter's  headquarters.  July  13  and  14  he,  with 
General  Shafter,  met  the  Spanish  commander  under  flag  of  truce 
between  the  lines,  to  discuss  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces.  On 
the  afternoon  of  July  14  General  Miles  left  General  Shafter's  head- 
quarters and  soon  thereafter  went  on  board  ship,  preparatory  to  sail- 
ing for  Porto  Eico.  July  17  the  Spanish  Commander,  General  Toral, 
surrendered  the  city,  including  the  troops  in  Santiago  and  the  surren- 
dered district  (over  23,000  men)  upon  our  terms,  and  at  noon  of  that 
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date  the  American  flag  was,  by  order  of  General  Shafter,  hoisted  over 
the  governor's  palace. 

Casualties:  Twenty-three  officers  and  237  enlisted  men  killed;  99 
officers  and  1,332  enlisted  men  wounded.  Some  criticism  having  been 
made  that  there  was  a  lack  of  surgeons  present,  It  should  be  stated 
hat  there  were  74  surgeons  in  attendance  at  time  of  battle,  and  70 
joined  immediately  afterwards,  and  that  of  1,431  wounded  but  13  died 
from  wounds. 

The  shipment  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  to  Spain,  under  the  agree- 
ment, commenced  August  9  and  ended  September  17.  Total  number 
of  people  shipped  was  22,8H4. 

August  4  General  Shatter  received  orders  to  embark  his  command 
for  Montauk  Point,  ]S".  T.  The  movement  continued  until  August  25, 
when  he  sailed  with  the  last  of  his  troops,  except  a  few  left  in  hospital 
sick,  turning  over  the  command  of  the  department  to  Major-General 
Lawton. 

PHILIPPINES   CAMPAIGN. 

The  movement  of  Major-General  Merritt's  command  to  the  Philip- 
pines commenced  May  25,  the  first  expedition  arriving  off  Manila 
June  30.    Other  troops  arrived  July  17,  25,  31,  August  21,  24,  and  31. 

General  Merritt  arrived  off  Manila  July  25,  and  immediately  visited 
the  troops  in  camp  which  had  preceded  him  under  command  of  Briga- 
dier-General Anderson.  Preparations  were  at  once  commenced  to 
attack  the  enemy  holding  the  city. 

On  July  31  the  Spaniards  made  a  sharp  attack  on  our  forces  on  the 
Calla  Eeal.  August  7  the  Spanish  commander  was  notified  to  remove 
all  noncombatants  froin  Manila  within  forty-eight  hours.  On  same 
date  he  replied  that  the  Spanish  were  without  places  of  refuge  for 
the  wounded  and  the  sick  women  and  children  then  lodged  within 
the  walls. 

August  9  a  joint  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
signed  by  General  Merritt  and  Admiral  Dewey.  The  Captain-General 
offered  to  consult  his  Government,  if  time  were  allowed  in  which  to 
communicate  by  way  of  Hongkong.  This  was  refused,  on  account  of 
the  time  required,  the  urgent  need  of  relieving  our  troops  from  the 
trenches,  and  the  great  exposure  to  unhealthy  conditions  in  a  bivouac 
during  the  rainy  season. 

August  12  orders  were  issued  for  the  advance,  and  on  the  13th  the 
combined  attack  by  the  Army  and  Navy  occurred,  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  Manila  the  same  day.  Immediately  after  the  surrender 
the  Spanish  colors  on  the  sea  front  were  hauled  down  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  raised.  The  prisoners  captured  at  Manila  were  nearly  13,000; 
also  22,000  stand  of  arms. 

The  cablegram  sent  August  12  to  General  Merritt,  containing  the 
text  of  the  President's  proclamation  directing  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
was  not  received  by  him  until  August  16. 
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Casualties:  17  enlisted  meu  killed,  10  officers  aud  90  enlisted  men 
wounded. 

PORTO  RICO   CAMPAIGN. 

The  Major-Geueral  Commanding  the  Army  sailed  from  Charleston, 
S.  C,  July  9,  arriving  ofi'  Santiago  July  11.  The  same  day  he 
went  on  shore,  communicated  with  General  Shatter,  and  arrived  at 
the  latter's  headquarters  on  the  following  day,  July  12.  On  July  14 
General  Miles  returned  to  Siboney,  moved  all  the  troops  then  on 
transports  to  Guantanamo,  about  40  miles  east  of  Santiago,  where  he 
organized  his  expedition,  and  sailed  for  Porto  Eico  July  21,  landing 
at  Guanica  July  25.  Other  troops  under  command  of  Major-General 
Brooke  arrived  at  Guanica  July  27;  at  Guayama,  July  31;  at  Ponce, 
August  2;  at  Arroyo,  August  3;  and  at  Ponce,  August  16. 

July  25,  after  a  short  skirmish,  the  Spanish  troops  were  driven  from 
Guanica,  and  the  American  flag  was  raised  on  the  isfand.  July  26,  in 
an  engagement  at  Yauco,  the  enemy  was  defeated.  July  27  the  navy 
entered  the  harbor  of  Ponce,  and  the  next  day  the  army  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  the  troops  being  pushed  well  forward  on  the  San  Juan 
road,  whence  the  enemy  had  withdrawn. 

August  5  the  troops  under  General  Brooke  had  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy  at  Guayama,  which  was  finally  occupied  by  our  forces.  Au- 
gust 8  there  was  an  action  near  Guayama,  the  Spanish  being  driven 
in  the  direction  of  Cayey.  August  9  troops  advanced  from  Tauco, 
occupying,  successively,  Sabana  Grande,  San  German,  Lares,  and 
Arecibo,  entering  Mayaguez,  after  an  engagement  August  10  near 
Hormigueros.  At  Coamo  an  engagement  took  place  August  9,  the 
enemy  being  defeated  and  167  prisoners  taken.'  At  Asomanto,  August 
12,  the  enemy's  position  was  shelled,  and  on  August  13,  the  command 
being  ready  to  move  forward,  orders  were  received  susijending 
hostilities. 

Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  protocol  on  the  12th  of  August,  the 
forces  under  General  Miles  in  Porto  Rico  had  participated  in  six 
engagements,  and  had  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  island. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  much  greater  than  our 
own,  which  was  3  enlisted  men  killed  and  4  officers  and  36  enlisted 
men  wounded. 

August  30  General  Miles  sailed  for  the  United  States,  turning  over 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Porto  Rico  to  Major-General  Brooke. 
The  final  evacuation  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  Spanish  troops  occurred 
October  18,  and  on  that  date  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  over  the 
public  buildings  and  forts  at  San  Juan. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

July  7  Congress  ratified  the  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
the  United  States.  Troops  sailed  for  Honolulu  July  29.  August  17 
our  flag  was  raised  over  the  islands. 
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MUSTER  OUT   OP  VOLUNTKERS. 

August  18  an  order  was  issued  to  muster  out  100,000  volunteers, 
which  is  being  carried  out. 

Thus  an  army  of  about  250,000  volunteers  and  recruits  for  the  regu- 
lars was  called  into  existence  from  civil  life,  which,  with  the  Regular 
Army,  made  a  total  force  of  274,717  men.  It  was  organized,  armed,  and 
equipped  (no  supplies  being  on  hand  other  than  those  for  the  regulars, 
save  Springfield  muskets),  and  50,000  men  of  this  force  were  trans- 
ported by  land  and  sea  to  battlefields  in  the  tropics  12,000  miles  apart, 
where  they  won  their  victories  without  a  single  defeat,  and  all  within 
the  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  days  from  the  declaration  of 
war  to  the  signing  of  the  protocol. 

This  great  achievement  can  be  credited  to  no  individual ;  it  belongs 
to  the  nation.  It  was  accomplished  through  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  all  who  served,  from  the  commander  in  chief  to  the 
private  in  the  ranks.  It  also  speaks  volumes  for  the  prompt,  patriotic, 
and  intelligent  assistance  of  the  people  who  furnished  in  so  short  a 
period  the  supplies  necessary  to  prepare  this  great  armyfor  the  field. 
To  the  heroic  men  who  served  in  distant  lands  the  country  will  ever 
offer  a  true  meed  of  praise;  but  the  mighty  army  in  camp,  ready  and 
eager  to  take  the  field,  should  also  be  given  equal  credit.  It  was 
their  presence,  ready  at  an  hour's  notice  for  any  emergency,  that  over- 
awed the  enemy  and  proved  to  him  that  further  resistance  would  be 
in  vain. 

DKATIIS  IN  THE  ARMY. 

The  deaths  in  the  Army  from  May  1  to  October  1,  including  killed, 
died  of  wounds  and  of  disease,  were  2,910,  the  smallest  death  rate 
recorded  of  any  army  in  history,  a  most  gratifying  fact  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  over  50,000  of  our  troops,  born  and  reared  in  the  tem- 
perate zonfe,  were  campaigning  in  tropical  climates,  subject  to  rain 
and  heat  almost  unprecedented. 

FURLOUGHS. 

The  volunteers  mustered  out  were  granted  one  and  two  months' 
furlough  before  discharge  and  final  payment.  In  the  summer  months 
this  was  an  indulgence.  To  do  so  in  winter  months  would,  in  many 
of  the  States,  be  a  hardship.  In  order  that  all  may  be  dealt  with 
alike,  it  is  recommended  that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  volunteer 
troops  yet  to  be  mustered  out  be  given  two  months'  pay  at  the  time 
,of  discharge.  This  would  admit  of  their  prompt  discharge  iu  their 
present  camps  in  the  South. 

INCREASE   OF  THE  PERMANENT  ESTABLISHMENT. 

In  view  of  the  needs  of  a  military  force  in  the  islands  occupied  by 
the  United  States  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  Eegular  Army 
be  permanently  increased  to  100,000  men  and  the  requisite  ofiScers; 
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tliat  a  portion  of  this  Army  be  recruited  from  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands,  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
commanded  by  oflQcers  of  our  Army,  discretion,  however,  to  be  given 
the  President  to  make  appointments  of  oflScers  from  the  force  so 
recruited. 

These  men  are  acclimated,  understand  the  language  and  habits  of 
their  countrymen,  and  their  enlistment  will  not  only  give  them 
employment  but  also  have  a  tendency  to  enable  the  Government 
to  get  into  closer  touch  with  their  people  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  able  to  do.  This  would  also  relieve  our  own  people  from  serving 
in  those  climates  to  a  large  extent,  and  would,  moreover,  enable  the 
volunteers  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  service  and  return  to  the  avoca- 
tions of  civil  life. 

The  distioction  between  the  regular  and  the  volunteer  is  very 
sharply  drawn.  The  regular  enters  the  service  because  he  prefers 
the  life  of  a  soldier.  Not  so  the  volunteer.  He  enlists  for  an  active 
campaign,  when  that  is  over  and  the  enemy  has  laid  down  its  arms, 
at  once  desires  to  return  to  civil  life. 

CONSTABTJLAKY  FORCE. 

In  the  cities  of  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  the  Philippines  there  should 
also  be  employed  and  sworn  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  a 
constabulary  force  for  police  duty — men  who  have  had  experience 
and  who  can  speak  the  languages  of  those  islands,  thus  relieving  our 
soldiers  from  that  work. 

SUPPLIES  FOE  THE  CUBANS. 

Under  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba,  and  arms,  munitions,  and  military  stores  to  the  people 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  18, 1898, 
large  quantities  of  subsistence  stores,  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores, 
medicines  and  medical  supplies,  and  engineer  property,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  above  act,  were  sent  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  under  the 
direction  of  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army. 

A  full  and  detailed  report  is-  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  future 
communication  to  Congress. 

RELIEF   OF   THE   DESTITUTE. 

To  supply  food  for  the  destitute,  especially  in  Cuba,  is  a  question 
that  must  tax  this  Government  greatly,  for  a  time  at  least.  It  is  a 
question  of  humanity  to  which  we  can  not  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Employ- 
ment is  essential  to  contentment;  idleness  breeds  indolence.  The 
effort  should  be  made  to  aid  those  people  by  giving  them  work,  so 
they  may  feel  that  they  are  earning  their  own  bread  instead  of  living 
upon  charity. 
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Would  it  not  be  wise  economy  for  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  construct  a  substantial  railroad,  practically  the  whole  length  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  with  branch  roads  to  the  leading  cities  on  the  coast? 
Such  a  road  would,  of  course,  cost  a  large  sum,  perhaps  $20,000,000; 
but  it  would  give  employment  to  the  people  of  Cuba,  teach  them  habits 
of  industry,  be  an  inducement  for  them  to  cultivate  their  farms,  and 
thus  furnish  supplies  for  the  laborers  and  for  market  when  the  road  is 
constructed.  This,  iu  my  judgment,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
pacification  and  development  of  that  great  island.  It  will  bring  its 
minerals,  lumber,  and  agricultural  products  to  market  and  open  up 
communication  with  all  parts  of  tbe  island  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  road  would  be  a  good  property,  aiid  when  it  had  served 
its  purpose  for  the  Government  could  be  sold  for  its  cost.  If  such 
an  improvement  is  not  made,  the  Government  will  no  doubt  expend 
fully  that  amount  in  charity. 

Even  if  this  road  be  built,  there  is  immediate  necessity  for  a  large 
appropriation  to  relieve  the  destitute.  Many  of  the  Cubans  have 
no  means  of  support,  no  homes,  little  clothing,  no  animals  or  farming 
tools,  and  no  seed  for  planting. 

SANITATION. 

The  question  of  sanitation  of  the  cities  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico 
should  have  immediate  and  careful  attention,  not  only  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  of  the  islands,  but  also  to  stamp  out  the  scourge  of 
yellow  fever  which  is  yearly  brought  to  this  country.  A  sufficient 
part  of  the  customs  duties  and  other  taxes  collected  in  those  islands 
should  be  expended  for  this  work. 

ALASKA. 

Military  exploring  parties  have  been  in  the  field  during  the  past 
season  and  their  reports  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
received.  That  country  is  a  vast  one  and  the  developments  that  are 
constantly  being  made  show  that  it  has  great  possibilities  iu  store 
for  it.  Its  mining  industries  will  in  the  near  future  call  to  that 
Territory  a  large  number  of  people,  and  those  who  go  there  will 
need  some  power  to  control  and  to  protect  them.  The  Department 
has  endeavored  to  meet  this  need  by  stationing  troops  at  St,  Michaels 
and  also  at  several  points  along  the  Yukon. 

Troops  were  sent  there  iu  September,  1897.  Some  of  them  were 
relieved  this  year  and  others  sent  in  their  places  with  ample  supplies 
for  them  until  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1899,  and  there  has  also 
been  shipped  quite  a  large  amount  of  extra  supplies  for  emergencies. 
The  force  now  stationed  in  Alaska  consists  of  two  companies  and  a 
detachment  of  infantry  and  one  battfery  of  artillery.  A  sufficient 
force  should  be  stationed  there  to  guard  our  interests  and  to  encour- 
age investors  to  go  to  that  country,  and  thus  aid  in  its  development. 
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On  December  18,  1897,  $200,000  were  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  relief  of 
people  in  the  Yukon  Eiver  country  or  other  mining  regions  of 
Alaska.  Thousands  of  people  and  nearly,  if  not  all,  boards  of  trade 
on  the  Pacific  coast  were  very  strong  in  their  demands  for  imme- 
diate relief  to  be  sent  there,  as  it  was  believed  many  thousands 
were  starving. 

Eeindeer  were  purchased  abroad  and  shipped  to  Dyea;  supplies  were 
sent  there,  and  arrangements  made  by  various  modes  of  conveyance 
for  getting  these  supplies  to  Dawson  City  and  the  Yukon  coiintry.  As 
reports  subsequently  received  showed  that  the  suffering  was  not  of  such 
a  character  as  had  been  represented,  the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
most  of  the  reindeer  were  turned  over  to  the  Interior  Department,  and 
the  supplies  sold  as  provided  by  the  act  making  the  appropriation.  The 
amount  expended  was  $142,665.73. 

A  portion  of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  will  probably  be  needed 
to  meet  outstanding  indebtedness  and  claims  not  yet  adjusted. 

A  report  in  detail  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  as  required  by  the 
act  making  the  appropriation. 

STATUES. 
GENERAL  GRANT. 

In  my^  last  annual  report  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  General  Grant  was  renewed.  This 
can  not  be  too  strongly  urged,  and  it  is  therefore  again  recom- 
mended that  provision  be  made  for  a  suitable  monument,  which  shall 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  soldier. 

GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

A  temporary  wooden  building  as  a  studio  for  the  sculptor  has  been 
erected  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  public  grounds  south  of  the 
Treasury  Department  near  the  site  selected  for  the  statue.  The  foun- 
dation for  the  pedestal  and  statue  is  now  being  constructed. 

GENERAL   SHERIDAN. 

The  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  the  plat  of  ground  at  the  intersection 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  E  street  NW.  The  contract  for  the 
statue  has  been  let  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  of  New  York  City,  by  the 
committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

GENERAL  LOGAN. 

The  polished  granite  base  for  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  was  erected 
in  September,  1897,  in  Iowa  Circle,  upon  the  foundation  constructed, 
and  the  bronze  pedestal  has  been  received  and  placed  in  position  upon 
the  base,  in  readiness  to  receive  the  statue  when  completed.    The  con- 
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tract  required  the  statue  to  be  completed  in  its  entirety  by  December, 
1898,  but  owing  to  certain  changes  in  the  pedestal  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  historical  figures  thereon  it  was  found  impossible  to  complete 
the  statue  within  the  time  specified,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  an  extension  of  one  year  has  been  granted  the 
contractor. 

CLBEICAL   FORCE. 

The  clerical  force  of  the  Department  was  reduced  28  per  cent  in  1894. 
This  reduction  was  made  at  the  time  the  business  of  the  country  was 
very  much  prostrated.  As  soon  as  business  revived  the  force  was 
found  inadequate,  and  when  the  war  commenced  it  was  sadly  lacking. 
An  increase  was  immediately  needed,  and  funds  for  the  purpose  were 
allotted  from  the  $50,000,000  appropriated  for  the  national  defense, 
supplemented  by  deficiency  appropriations. 

CHIEF    CLERK. 

The  chief  clerk  has  served  for  thirty-four  years  in  the  Department 
and  in  his  present  capacity  for  sixteen  years,  upon  a  salary  not  at  all 
commensurate  with  his  ability  and  far  below  what  he  has  fairly 
earned.  I  earnestly  recommend  again  that  he  be  commissioned  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Army,  as  provided  in  H.  E.  10608,  Fifty-fifth 
Congress,  second  session,  which,  while  it  will  not  increase  his  pay  very 
materially,  will  insure  to  him  a  comfortable  living  when,  several  years 
hence,  he  shall  have  passed  the  age  at  which  army  officers  are  retired, 
lie  has  worthily  earned  this  recog.ition  and  should  receive  it  for  his 
services  in  this  Department,  where  iu  addition  to  his  other  duties  he 
has  often  acted  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  act  of  March  4, 
1874  (18  Stat.,  19),  and  for  his  services  in  the  Army,  for  which  he 
received  a  Congressional  medal  of  honor. 

SECOND   ASSISTANT    SECRETARY   OF    WAR. 

Legislation  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  Second  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  is  again  urged. 

BECOMMENDATIONS   RENEWED. 

In  addition  to  those  renewed  in  the  body  of  the  report,  the  following 
recommendations  in  the  last  annual  report  are  again  made: 

That  the  law  which  authorizes  the  detail  of  officers  to  colleges 
having  a  capacity  to  educate  150  pupils  at  one  time  be  amended  to 
authorize  the  detail  at  such  colleges  as  have  not  less  than  150  pupils 
actually  present  for  instruction. 

That  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  construction  of  the  ship  canal 
to  connect  Lakes  Union  and  Washington  with  Puget  Sound. 

That  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  and  preserving  the  public  monuments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  control  of  this  Department. 
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COMMENDATION. 

I  can  not  in  words  express  my  appreciation  for  their  services,  nor  can 
the  country  overestimate  the  work  of  the  heads  of  the  several  bureaus 
since  war  was  declared.  They  knew  no  hours  except  all  hours,  nor  days 
except  every  day  in  the  week.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  at  his 
post,  day  and  night,  has  shared  the  burden  in  a  very  able  and  consci- 
entious manner;  and  the  clerks  of  the  Department  have  been  untiring 
and  efScient  in  their  efforts  to  carry  their  full  share  of  the  work.  All 
have  been  ceaseless  in  their  toil,  able  and  patriotic  in  their  labors, 
and  for  it  they  should  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  nation. 

EXPENDITUKES,  APPEOPEIATIONS,  AND  ESTIMATES. 

The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898, 
the  ordinary  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  esti- 
mates of  amounts  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900, 
are  as  follows : 


General  object. 


Expenditurea 
from  ordinary 
appropriations 

lor  the  fiscal 
year  ended 

Jane  30, 1898. 


Ordinary  ap- 
propriations for 

tlie  iiscal  year 
ending  June  30 
1899. 


Estimates  of  all 
amounts  re- 
quired for  tbe 
fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 
'  1900. 


Salaries  and  contingent  expenses 

Pay,  etc. ,  of  the  Army 

Subsistence  of  the  Army 

Regular  supplies,  Quartermaster's  Department 

Incidental  expenses,  Quartermaster's  Department 
Barracks  and  quarters  and  hospital  construction . . 
Shooting  ranges  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Army  - 

Cavalry  and  artillery  horses 

Army  transportation 

Clothing,  etc 

Medical  Department 

Ordnance  Department 

Fortifications  and  sea-coast  defenses 

Arsenals,  etc 

Military  Academy 

Eivers  and  harbors 

Parks,  cemeteries,  military  posts,  etc 

National  Soldiers'  Homes 

Artificial  limbs,  appliances,  etc 

Puildings  and  grounds  in  and  around  Washington- 
Miacellaneoua  items 


Total 62,534,784.61 


$1, 449, 

14, 488, 

1,  574, 

2,003, 

621, 

858, 

35. 

129, 

2,711, 

1,  277, 
144, 

1,708, 

8, 713, 

263, 

562, 

21,  096, 

806, 

2,  909, 
184, 
113, 
790, 


035. 40 
336.  28 
276.  80 
389.  37 
755.  99 
979. 34 
104.  30 
775.  60 
984.  78 
228.  82 
791. 86 
915.  54 
880.  92 
0S2.  67 
346.  24 
053.45 
811.24 
582.  36 
844. 81 
863. 78 
745.  06 


$1,  438, 

14, 106, 

1, 550, 

1, 800, 

600, 

847, 

33, 

130, 

2,  300, 
975, 
130, 

1,150, 

9,  377, 

324,- 

458, 

14,  854, 

1, 195, 

3,  666, 
127, 
127, 
460, 


626.  CO 
665. 20 
000.  OO 
000.  00 
000. 00 
OOO.  00 
390.  00 

000.  no 

000. 00 
000.  00 
000. 00 
000. 00 
494. 00 
225.  00 
689. 23 
459.  56 
134. 75 
021.00 
575.  00 
076.  00 
680.  00 


$2, 193, 

55,  430, 

17,  682, 

14, 000, 

3,  900, 

2,  670, 

469, 

845, 

29,  813, 

14, 744, 

2, 115, 

2,  940, 

12, 151, 

652, 

681, 

28, 523, 

1,  467, 

3, 974, 

555, 

127, 

410, 


656.  00 
909.  22 
437.60 
000.  00 
000.  00 
000. 00 
390.  00 
000.  00 
675.  00 
431. 00 
200.  00 
100. 00 
898. 00 
547.00 
866.  99 
778.  00 
714. 00 
544. 00 
275. 00 
126. 00 
600. 00 


55, 652,  035. 74 


195, 250,  377.  71 


Expenditures  from  permanent  annual  appropriations  and  appropria- 
tions for  war  claims  are  not  included  in  the  above  statement,  but  are 
shown  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  expenditures  prior  to  July  1, 1898,  the  appropriations  for  the  six 
months  ending  December  31, 1898,  and  the  estimates  for  the  six  months 
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ending  June  30, 1899,  covering  the  extraordinary  appropriations  made 
necessary  by  the  war  with  Spain,  are  as  follows  : 


General  object. 


Expenditures 
from  extraordi- 
nary warappro- 
priations  prior 

td  July  1, 1898. 


Extraordinary 
war  appropria- 
tions made 
available  until 
Jan.  1, 1899. 


Estimates  of 
extraordinary 
appropriations 
required  for  the 
six  rnontha  end- 
ing June  30, 
1899. 


Salai'ies  and  contingent  expenses 

Pay,  etc.,  of  the  Army 

Subsistence  of  the  Army 

Hegular  supplies  Quartermaster's  Department 

Incidental  expenses,  Quartermaster's  Department 

Barracks  and  quarters  a 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Army 

Cavalry  and  artillery  horses 

Army  trajisportation 

Clothing,  etc ,. 

Medical  department 

Ordnance  department 

Eortifications  and  sea-coast  defenses 

Miscellaneous  items 

Total 


$25, 000. 00 

6,  225,  000.  00 

4, 848, 164. 56 

600, 743. 49 

81, 915.  33 

30,500.00 

120, 000. 00 

1,167,499.14 

4,932,431.49 

4,208,513.87 

100, 000. 00 

112, 642. 24 

79, 500. 00 

542, 834. 00 


$312, 000. 00 

50,  380, 199. 39 

23,106,755.78 

13,  500, 000. 00 

6,  000, 000. 00 

2, 750,  000. 00 

422, 000. 00 

5,  500,  000. 00 

59,  000, 000.  00 

36,000,000.00 

604,  000. 00 

14, 261,  225.  00 

8,  714, 898.  00 

1, 277, 034.  00 


$320, 000. 00 
18, 823, 475. 84 
11,  876, 025. 00 
6, 646,  200. 00 
1,  350,  000.  00 


200, 000.  00 

292,  500.  00 

12, 294, 225. 00 

6,401,614.00 

2, 300, 000. 00 

673,  500.  00 


22, 564,  744. 12 


221, 828, 112. 17 


60, 177, 539. 84 


a  $2, 250, 000  of  the  appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters  was  made  available  by  Congress  until 
June  30, 1899. 

There  has  been  allotted  to  the  War  Department  from  the  $50,000,000 
national  defense  fund  the  sum  of  $18,794,627.68  for  the  purposes  indi- 
cated in  the  following  tabulated  statement: 

Condition  of  the  special  emergency  appropriation  for  national  defense  {war)  under  the  War 

Department. 


Allotments. 


Amounts  allot- 
ted to  Nov.  22, 
1898. 


Balances  avail- 
able Nov.  23, 
1898. 


Office  of  Secretary  of  War 

Ordnance  Department 

Engineer  Department 

Qaartermaster's  Department . 

Subsistence  Department 

Medical  Department 

Pay  Department 

Signal  Service 

Light-House  Board 

Total 


$150,000.00 
9,081,496.86 
5,585,000.00 
1,989,230.82 


1,520,000.00 
155,000.00 
238,900.00 
75,000.00 


1^,794,627.68 


$84, 534. 00 

4,437,077.71 

376, 375. 68 

311.07 


636, 306. 38 

23,121.44 

10.00 

6,134.00 


5,462,870.28 


Ab.  98 11 
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The  summary  of  all  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1898,  the  appro- 
priations for  1899,  and  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  together 
with  the  supplemental  estimates  for  the  second  six  months  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  is  as  follows: 


General  object. 


Expenditures 

for  the  fiscal 

year  ended 

Jane  30,  1898. 


Appropriations 
lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending 
June  SO,  1899 
(including 
Spanish  war 
appropria- 
tions). 


Estimates  for 
the  second  half 

of  the  fiscal 
year  1899,  and 
the  fiscal  year 

ending  June 
30,  1900. 


Salaries,  contingent  expenses,  etc 

Military  establishment  (support  of  the  Army  and 
Military  Academy) 

Public  works  (including  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments)   

Miscellaneous 

Grand  total 


$1,474,035.40 

55, 476,  355. 62 

31,  013, 597. 10 
4, 169,  653. 01 


$1, 750,  626. 00 

254, 926, 123. 28 

34,  392, 890. 31 
4, 653, 156. 00 


$2,513,656.00 

204, 976, 971. 35 

42,  852,  991.  20 
5,  084,  299. 00 


92, 133,  641. 03 


295,  722, 795.  69 


255, 427, 917.  55 


EXPEDITIONARY   FORCE    TO    CUBA. 


The  appropriation  for  the  expeditionary  force  to  Cuba  was  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army.  His 
report  on  the  subject  follows : 

Hbadqtjaktbrs  of  the  Aemt,  WasUngton,  D.  C,  November  ^5,  1898. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  directions,  received  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  a  statement  relative  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  "  Expeditionary  force  to  Cuba." 

This  appropriation  was  made  in  two  acts ;  the  first,  that  approved  May  4,  1898, 
appropriated $150,034,  "to  be  available  until  expended."  The  second,  that  approved 
June  8, 1898,  appropriated  $350,000,  to  be  "available  for  payment  of  liabilities  which 
may  be  incurred  to  and  including  December  31,  1898."  Both  were  "to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army." 

The  expenditures  from  this  appropriation  were  made  in  preparing  for  and  in  the 
execution  of  the  operations  of  the  army  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

On  October  31  there  remained  on  hand  $344,000  of  the  total  appropriation  of 

$500,034.    About  $60,000  (estimated)  of  this  amount  will  bo  required  to  make  the 

final  settlement  of  outstanding  indebtedness.     The  balance  remaining  will  then  be 

returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General  Commanding. 
Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MAJOR-GENERAL  COMMANDING  THE  ARMY. 

Headquarters  op  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  Novmnber  6, 1898. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  reports  of  Maj.  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt, 
commanding  Philippine  expedition ;  Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Brooke  (operations  in  Porto 
Rico) ;  Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  V.  (operations  at  Santiago  de  Cuba) ;  Maj. 
Gen.  H.  C.  Merriam,  U.  S.  V.,  commanding  Departments  of  California  and  the 
Columbia;  Brig.  Gen.  A.  C.  M.  Pennington,  U.  S.  V.,  commanding  Department  of 
the  Gulf;  Brig.  Gen.  J.  M.  Bacon,  U.  S.  V.,  commanding  Departments  of  Dakota 
and  the  Lakes;  Brig.  Gen.  E.  V,  Sumner,  U.  8,  V.,  commanding  Departments  of  the 
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Colorado  and  the  Missouri;  Brig.  Gen.  G.  L.  Gillespie,  U.  S.  V.,  commanding  Depart- 
ment of  the  East;  also  reports  of  the  Adjutant-General,  Unite^  States  Army;  the 
Inspector-General,  United  States  Army;  the  commandant  of  the  Artillery  School, 
Fort  Monroe,  Va. ;  the  commandant  of  the  United  States  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  the  commandant  of  the  Cavalry  and  Light 
Artillery  School,  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

The  following  reports  of  corps  commanders  Maj.  Gen.  John  J.  Coppinger,  com- 
manding Fourth  Army  Corps;  Maj.  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  commanding  Seventh  Army 
Corps;  and  Brig.  Gen.  R.  T.  Frank,  commanding  Third  Army  Corps  (the  only  ones 
,  received  up  to  the  present  date)  are  also  submitted. 

The  reports  of  operations  of  the  following  general  officers  who  served  in  Porto 
Rico  are  also  submitted:  Maj.  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson,  U.  S.  V. ;  Brig.  Gen.  G.  V.  Henry, 
U.  S.  v.;  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Schwan,  U.  S.  V.,  and  Brig.  Gen.  G.  A.  Garretson, 
U.  S.  V. 

The  military  operations  during  the  year  have  been  extraordinary,  unusual,  and 
extensive. 

Early  in  the  fiscal  year  troops  were  engaged  in  transporting  supplies  to  citizens 
in  Alaska,  and  since  then  in  exploring  expeditions  through  that  extensive  Territory. 
These  expeditions  have  been  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Col.  G.  M.  Randall, 
Eighth  Infantry  (now  brigadier-general,  United  States  Volunteers);  Capt.  P.  H. 
Ray,  Eighth  Infantry  (now  colonel  Third  United  States  Volunteer  Infantry) ;  Capt. 
W.  R.  Abercrombie,  Second  Infantry;  Capt.  E.  F.  Glenn,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry, 
and  Capt.  W.  P.  Richardson,  Eighth  Infantry,  and  are  still  under  the  direction  of 
Captains  Abercrombie  and  Richardson. 

Information  recently  received  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  frontiersmen  and 
explorers  in  our  service,  Mr.  Luther  S.  Kelly,  who  has  been  with  Captain  Glenn's 
command,  indicates  that  they  have  successfully  explored  the  country  and  discovered 
a  route  from  Portage  Bay  to  the  Kaik  River,  which,  connecting  with  Lieutenant 
Castuer's  trail  up  the  Matanuska  River,  insures  a  practicable  route  entirely  through 
our  own  territory  to  the  Tanana  River.  A  good  pack  trail  or  wagon  road  can  be 
built  from  Portago  Bay  to  the  Kaik,  and  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  enterpris- 
ing and  venturesome  prospectors  and  miners  who  occupy  that  region. 

THE  WAR  WITH   SPAIN. 

At  the  close  of  the  great  civil  war  the  Government  had  a  million  veterans  in  arms, 
well  equipped  for  war  for  that  time.  The  great  amount  of  war  material  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  Government  was  sold  or  gradually  used  up  by  issue  either  to  the 
militia  of  the  States  or  to  the  regular  forces  that  have  been  engaged  in  military 
operations  on  the  frontier  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  supplies  and  materials  that 
were  not  sold,  but  stored,  were  gradually  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  war 
with  Spain  found  this  country  with  a  very  small  army — 25,000  men— with  war  mate- 
rial sufficient  only  to  equip  that  force  and  furnish  it  with  a  small  amount  of  ammu- 
nition; but  the  tentage,  transportation,  and  camp  equipage  was  insufficient  for  any 
important  military  operations;  in  fact,  quite  an  amount  of  valuable  transportation, 
including  ambulances,  had  been  disposed  of  within  the  last  few  years. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April  20,  1898, 
demanding  that  the  Government  of  Spain  relinquish  its  authority  and  government 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  etc..  Congress  had  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  national 
defense,  and  in  the  interim  between  this  time  and  actual  hostilities  efforts  were 
made  to  have  furnished  material  for  military  operations  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  had  been  done  in  former  years.  This  action  of  Congress  was  very  important, 
as  that  time  was  most  opportune  and  favorable  for  securing  such  munitions  of  war 
as  were  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  equipping  of  an  army  and  to  the  securing 
of  articles  not  in  demand  or  available  in  this  country  at  that  time,  but  which  are 
used  in  modern  warfare;  and  the  purchase  of  smokeless  powder,  rapid-fire  and 
machine  guns,  modem  rifles,  etc.,  was  urged  at  that  time. 
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Several  bills  were  pending  in  Congress  during  the  winter  of  1897-98  providing  for 
the  increase  of  the  Regular  Army,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  act  approved  April 
26,  1898,  authorizing  an  increase  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  to  62,597  men. 
Congress  subsequently  authorized  the  enlistment  of  10,000  men  "possessing 
immunity  from  diseases  incident  to  tropical  climates." 

On  April  9  I  recommended  the  equipment  of  50,000  volunteers,  and  also  on  April 
15  recommended  that  an  additional  auxiliary  force  of  40,000  men  be  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  coasts  and  as  a  reserve.  This,  with  the  increase  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  10,000  "immunes,"  would  have  given  us  an  effective  force  of  162,597, 
which,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  50,000  natives,  I  considered  sufficient,  and  deemed^ 
it  of  the  first  imijortance  to  well  equip  such  force  rather  than  to  partly  equip  a 
much  larger  number. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  two  letters  above  referred  to : 

Headquarters  of  the  Aemy, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  9, 1898. 

Sir  :  Under  the  Constitution  every  able-bodied  citizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
45  is  amenable  to  service  in  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  and  liable  to  be  called 
into  service  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  numbering 
approximately  twelve  millions  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  it  is  expected  that 
authority  will  be  granted  to  recruit  the  infantry  companies  to  100  men  each,  and  I 
presume  the  same  rule  will  be  applied  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  I  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  in  case  of  war  the  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  be  recruited  to  their 
full  strength,  namely,  100  men  to  each  battery,  in  order  to  man  the  guns  for  the 
defense  of  the  coast. 

I  also  recommend  that  at  least  22  regiments  of  infantry,  5  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  the  light  artillery  be  mobilized,  and  placed  in  one  large  camp  where  they  can 
be  carefully  and  thoroughly  inspected,  fully  equipped,  drilled,  disciplined,  and 
instructed  in  brigades  and  divisions,  and  prepared  for  war  service.  This  will  give 
approximately  a  force  of  30,000  men. 

I  further  recommend  that  the  President  call  for  a  volunteer  force  from  the  different 
States  and  Territories  of  at  least  50,000  men  in  addition  to  the  above  force,  to  con- 
stitute one  army  for  any  offensive  movements  against  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba, 
estimated  at  150,000  men,  of  which  number  80,000  are  reported  as  effective  for  mili- 
tary service.  The  entire  force  should  be  fully  equipped  with  mountain,  field,  and 
siege  artillery,  and  all  the  appliances  and  equipments  required  for  actual  war  service. 

In  addition  to  this  force,  the  State  troops  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts  will  be  available  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise  or  threatened  attacks 
upon  the  towns,  villages,  or  cities  that  are  exposed,  or  for  concentration  of  the  large 
force  that  may  be  required  in  the  future. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major- General,  Commanding. 

The  Secretary  op  War. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1898. 
Sir:  Referring  to  my  letter  of  April  9,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 
That  in  my  judgment  the  available  force  of  the  Regular  Army  should  be  mobilized 
in  the  best  and  most  available  healthful  position  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.    I 
suggest  Chickamauga  Park,  on  account  of  its  altitude  and  advantages  for  preparing 
a  command  for  the  serious  requirements  of  actual  warfare. 

The  history  of  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  and  to  Egypt  indicate  the  necessity  of 
complete  and  perfect  equipment  of  each  military  organization,  and  the  Army  should 
he  thoroughly  and  effectively  organized  in  every  department — infantry,  artillery, 
cavalry.  Engineer  Corps,  Signal  Corps,  construction  train  for  building  wharves, 
piers,  etc.,  and  repairing  railway  tracks  and  bridges,  corduroying  roads,  etc.,  pon- 
toon trains  and  appliances  for  depot  and  reserve  trains — in  order  that  upon  landing 
on  foreign  soil  every  company,  battery,  regiment,  brigade,  and  division  shall  be  in 
perfect  condition,  fully  supplied  and  equipped  to  render  effective  service.  Hence 
the  regiments  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  light  batteries  of  artillery  should  be  fully 
supplied  with  tentage,  camp  equipage,  arms,  ammunition,  intrenching  tools,  and 
transportation,  with  medical  supplies,  and  rations  and  food  for  men  and  animals  for 
at  least  six  months.  The  command  should  also  be  supplied  with  field  artillery,  siege 
guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars  for  offensive  work  against  any  fieldworks  or  for- 
tifications of  the  enemy,  or  for  the  protection  of  camps  and  depots  that  might  be 
established. 
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The  amount  of  ammunition  per  gun  should  he  500  rounds. 

The  amount  of  small-axms  ammunition  should  he  1,000  rounds  per  man. 

The  regulation  amount  of  tentage  and  transportation :  Two  wagons  per  company 
of  infantry ;  3  wagons  per  troop  and  hattery  of  cavalry  and  artillery ;  12  pack  mules 
per  company  of  infantry;  14  pack  mules  per  troop  and  hattery  of  cavalry  and 
artillery. 

Arms  and  ammunition  and  fatigue  uniforms  should  he  furnished  for  50,000  natives, 
that  should  he  organized  into  an  auxiliary  force. 

For  the  support  of  the  hatteries  manning  the  coast  defenses  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  any  landing  force  or  threatened 
danger  to  the  port  cities  and  towns,  there  should  he  at  least  a  force  of  40,000  men 
suitably  equipped  for  that  purpose. 

The  equipment  of  the  50,000  volunteers,  in  addition  to  the  regular  force,  should 
be  in  my  judgment  on  the  same  basis  and  the  same  allowances. 
Very  respectfully, 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-General,  Commanding. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  problem  was  largely  a  naval  one,  and  until 
the  question  of  superiority  between  our  Navy  and  the  Spanish  navy,  or  such  naval 
forces  as  might  be  furnished  by  any  other  European  power  or  combination  of 
powers  supporting  the  Spanish  Government,  was  determined,  military  operations 
had  to  he  determined  by  the  success  or  failure  of  our  naval  forces.  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced that  should  our  Navy  prove  superior  the  position  of  the  Spanish  army  in 
Cuba  would  be  rendered  untenable  with  a  minimum  loss  of  life  and  treasure  to  the 
United  States.  There  were  two  most  serious  obstacles  to  be  avoided — one  was 
placing  an  army  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  before  our  Navy  controlled  the  Cuban  waters; 
and  the  other  was  putting  an  army  on  the  island  at  a  time  when  a  large  number  of 
the  men  must  die  from  the  diseases  that  have  prevailed  in  that  country,  according 
to  all  statistics,  for  the  last  one  hundred  years.  For  the  latter  reason  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  April  18,  1898,  forwarding  a  com- 
munication from  Surgeon-General  Sternberg  regarding  the  danger  of  putting  an 
army  in  Cuba  during  the  sickly  season,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  the  plan  of 
harassing  the  Spanish  forces  and  doing  the  enemy  the  largest  amount  of  injury  dur- 
ing the  time  necessary  for  our  Navy  to  demonstrate  its  superiority- — the  rainy  or 
sickly  season  and  the  time  actually  required  to  equip  and  instruct  the  volunteer 
forces  with  the  least  possible  loss  to  ourselves.  In  that  letter  I  also  asserted  the 
belief  I  have  entertained  from  the  first,  that  we  could  secure  the  surrender  of  the  Span- 
ish army  in  the  Island  of  Cuia  without  any  great  sacrifice  of  life. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to : 

Headquarters  op  the  Armt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  IS,  1898. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  former  letters  concerning  healthful  camps  for  the  troops 
and  the  uncertainty  of  Congress  requiring  an  army  to  move  to  Cuba  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  Surgeon- General 
of  the  Army,  dated  Washington,  March  25,  of  this  year,  as  to  the  danger  of  putting 
an  army  in  Cuba  during  what  is  known  as  the  "rainy"  or  "sickly"  season.  That 
opinion  is  also  confirmed  by  reports  of  Dr.  James  Guiteras,  of  Philadelphia,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  yellow  fever,  and  others. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  extremely  hazardous,  and  I  think  it  would  be  injudicious,  to 
put  an  army  on  that  island  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
decimated  by  the  deadly  disease,  to  say  nothing  of  having  to  cope  with  some  80,000 
troops,  the  remnant  of  214,000,  that  have  become  acclimated,  and  that  are  equipped 
■with  183  guns.  And  still  another  element  of  extreme  danger  would  be  to  place  an 
army  there  with  the  possibility  of  our  own  Navy  not  being  able  to  keep  the  waters 
between  our  own  territory  and  that  island  clear  of  hostile  ships  or  fleets. 

By  mobilizing  our  force  and  putting  it  in  healthful  camps  and  using  such  force 
as  might  be  necessary  to  harass  the  enemy  and  doing  them  the  greatest  injury  with 
the  least  possible  loss  to  ourselves,  if  our  Navy  is  superior  to  theirs,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  can  compel  the  surrender  of  the  army  on  the  island  of  Cuba  with  very 
little  loss  of  life  and  possibly  avoid  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  over  our  own 
country. 
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There  is  still  time,  if  this  is  favorably  considered,  to  put  a  small  force  of  regular 
troops,  number  approximately  18,000  men,  in  healthful  camps  until  such  time  as  they 
can  be  used  on  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  safety. 
Very  respectfully, 

Nelson  A.  Milbs, 
Major-General,  Commanding. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

In  order  that  the  volunteers  should  be  equipped  as  speedily  and  efficiently  as 
possible  soon  after  the  first  call  for  volunteers  was  made,  and  that  their  wants 
and  necessities  might  be  anticipated,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  War : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  S6, 1898. 

Sir  :  I  regard  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  troops  called  into  service  by 
the  President's  proclamation  be  thoroughly  equipped,  organized,  and  disciplined  for 
field  service.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done  with  the  least  delay,  they  ought  to  be 
in  camp  approximately  sixty  days  in  their  States,  as  so  many  of  the  States  have 
made  no  provision  for  their  State  militia,  and  not  one  is  fully  equipped  for  field 
service.  After  being  assembled,  organized,  and  sworn  into  service  of  the  United 
States,  they  will  require  uniforms,  tentage,  complete  camp  equipage,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  and  a  full  supply  of  stationery,  including  blank  books  and.reports  for 
the  quartermaster's,  commissary,  medical,  and  ordnance  departments.  They  will 
also  require  complete  equipment  of  ordnance,  quartermaster's,  commissary,  and 
medical  supplies,  hospital  appliances,  transportation,  including  ambulances,  stretch- 
ers, etc.  The  officers  and  noucommissioiied  officers  will  have  to  be  appointed  and 
properly  instructed  in  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  have  some  instruction 
in  tactical  exercises,  guard  duties,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  efficiency  and  health  of  the  command.  This  preliminary  work  should  be  done 
before  the  troops  leave  their  States.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  general  officers 
and  staff  officers  can  be  appointed  and  properly  instructed,  large  camps  of  instruc- 
tion can  be  judiciously  selected,  ground  rented,  and  stores  collected.  At  the  end  of 
sixty  days  the  regiments,  batteries,  and  troops  can  be  brigaded  and  formed  into 
divisiops  and  corps,  and  proper  commanding  generals  assigned,  and  this  great  force 
may  bo  properly  equipped,  molded,  and  organized  into  an  effective  army  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General,  Commanding. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

Congregating  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  not  uniformed,  and 
scarcely  any  properly  equipped,  in  great  camps  away  from  their  States,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  them  to  be  properly  supplied  with  food,  cooking  utensils,  camp  equipage, 
blankets,  tentage,  medical  supplies,  transportation,  etc.,  and  was  to  a  great  extent 
the  cause,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  debilitating  effect  upon  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  men,  who  were  otherwise  in  good  physical  condition.  The  material  necessary 
to  clothe  and  equip  large  armies  was  not  even  manufactured  at  that  time,  and  the 
consequent  condition  of  the  troops  for  weeks  and  months  was  injurious  to  the  com- 
mands in  many  ways. 

There  being  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  clothing  furnished  by  the  States 
and  applied  for  by  the  different  commands,  the  following  general  orders  were  issued: 

General  Orders,  )  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

>  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

No.  54.  )  Washington,  May  25,  1898. 

The  following  standard  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  field  service  isjiublished  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  troops  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  allowance  is  regarded  as  the  minimum  for  field  service : 

Headquarters  of  an  army  corps. — Three  wagons  for  baggage,  etc.,  or  8  pack  mules; 
1  two-horse  wagon ;  1  two-horse  spring  wagon ;  10  extra  saddle  horses  for  contingent 
wants ;  2  wall  tents  for  commanding  general ;  1  wall  tent  for  every  two  officers  of 
his  staff. 

Seadqua/rters  of  a  division. — Two  wagons  for  baggage,  etc.,  or  5  pack  mules ;  1  two- 
horse  spring  wagon;  1  two-horse  wagon ;  5  extra  saddle  horses  for  contingent  wants ; 
1  wall  tent  for  commanding  general;  1  wall  tent  for  every  two  officers  of  his  staff. 
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Headquarters  of  a  hrigade. — One  wagon  for  baggage,  or  5  pack  mules ;  1  two-horse 
spring  wagon;  2  extra  saddle  horses  for  contingent  wants;  1  wall  tent  for  the  com- 
manding general;  1  wall  tent  for  every  two  officers  of  his  staff. 

Allowance  of  transportation  ftir  regiment  of  cavalry,  49  wagons  or  144  pack 
animals. 

Allowance  of  transportation  for  battery  light  artillery,  4  wagons. 

Allowance  of  transportation  for  regiment  of  infantry,  25  wagons. 

Supplies  to  bo  carried  in  wagons  per  company :  Ten  days'  Held  rations  per  man ; 
100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  soldier;  250  pounds  of  oflicerp'  baggage  and  supplies; 
tentage;  grain  for  animals;  utensils  for  each  company  mess,  not  to  exceed  350 
pounds  for  each  troop,  battery,  or  company ;  horseshoes,  nails,  tools,  and  medicines 
for  cavalry  horses,  not  to  exceed  300  pounds ;  to  each  soldier  or  civilian  employee 
(compactly  rolled  in  one  piece  of  shelter  tent),  1  blanket,  1  poncho,  and  1  extra  suit 
of  undergarments. 

Whenever  the  amount  of  rations  or  grain  varies  from  the  above,  the  weight  to  be 
carried  per  6-mule  wagon  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  but  should  not  exceed 
4,000  pounds,  and  for  4-mule  wagon  3,000  pounds,  and  if  possible  should  be  less 
per  wagon. 

Whenever  obtainable  on  line  of  march,  full  forage  will  be  allowed  all  animals,  the 
rate  of  purchase  to  be  regulated  by  the  quartermaster's  department. 

To  be  carried  on  the  person  or  horse:  One  overcoat,  1  piece  of  shelter  tent,  50 
rounds  of  rifle  or  carbine,  and  24  rounds  of  revolver  ammunition. 

Supplies  to  be  carried  on  pack  mules  for  oue  troop  of  cavalry :  Five  days'  field 
rations  per  man ;  100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  soldier. 

The  utensils  for  each  troop  of  cavalry  must  not  exceed  350  pounds. 

The  weight  of  load  per  aparejo  must  never  exceed  250  pounds,  and  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  less  than  200  pounds. 

Troop  of  cavalry,  company  of  infantry,  or  light  iattery. 


Troop 

of 
cavalry. 


Company 

of 
infantry. 


Light 
battery. 


Field  rations,  10  days :  Cavalry,  100  men ;  infantry,  106;  artillery,  125  . . 

Ammunition,  100  rounds :  Cavalry,  100  men ;  infantry,  106  men 

OflBcers'  baggage  and  supplies 

Tentage  (7  conical  wall  for  cavalry  and  infantry,  each ;  9  for  light 
battery) 

Grain  for  animals,  10  days,  6  pounds :  Cavalry,  115 ;  infantry,  12 ;  artil- 
lery, 126 

Utensils  for  each  company  mess 

Horseshoes,  nails,  tools,  and  medicines  for  cavalry  and  artillery  horses . . 

Soldiers'  baggage :  Each  1  blanket,  1  poncho,  1  extra  suit  of  undergar- 
ments, and  1  piece  shelter  tent 

Total 


Pounds. 

3,610 

725 

250 


6,900 
350 
300 

1,662 


Pounds. 

3,858 

769 

250 


720 
350 


Pounds. 
4,550 


250 


7,560 
350 
325 

2,078 


11, 681 


16,211 


By  command  of  Major-General  Miles: 


H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


The  publication  of  the  above  order  was  delayed  from  May  36  to  May  25, 1898;  and 
the  order  specifying  the  allowance  of  wheel  transportation,  tentage,  etc.,  for  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  including  ambulances,  stretchers,  litter  bearers, 
etc.,  was  not  published  until  June  22,  1898. 

The  regular  infantry  was  ordered,  April  15,  1898,  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and 
Tampa,  preparatory  to  an  immediate  tnovement  to  Cuba  should  war  be  declared. 
This  order,  however,  was  partially  suspended,  and  a  part  of  the  regular  infantry, 
with  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  ordered  to  camp  at  Chickamauga  Park.  On  May  10 
the  regular  artillery  and  cavalry  were  ordered  from  Chickamauga  to  Tampa,  pre- 
paratory to  a  movement  on  Cuba.  Later  70,000  men  were  ordered  to  move  on  Cuba, 
and  commissary  stores  for  ninety  days  for  the  men  and  thirty  days'  stores  for  the 
animals  were  ordered  to  be  concentrated  at  Tampa.    None  of  these  movements  on 
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Cuba,  however,  materialized.  The  want  of  proper  equipment  and  ammunition 
rendered  the  movement  impracticable. 

While  troops  were  being  assembled  at  Tampa,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Chicta- 
mauga,  Washington,  and  in  the  different  States,  an  expedition  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  gathered  at  San  Francisco  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Wesley 
Merritt.  The  command  was  well  organized  and  as  well  supplied  as  it  was  pos- 
sible with  the  means  available.  The  expedition  sailed  May  25,  1898,  and  was  well 
conducted  and  eminently  successful  in  every  way.  Full  reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  General  Merritt  and  his  subordinate  ofiScers. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  were  commenced  expeditions  were  immediately  organized 
to  give  aid  and  support  to  the  Cubans  in  the  way  of  supplying  them  with  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  and  supplies,  wherever  and  whenever  possible. 

A  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there  left  Washington,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Military  Information,  two  officers,  Lieut.  A.  S.  Eowan  and  Lieut.  H.  H. 
Whitney,  to  attempt  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise  of  ascertaining 
existing  conditions  in  the  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  respectively.  Their 
efforts  were  eminently  successful.  Both  of  these  officers  penetrated  the  ehemy's 
country  and  obtained  most  accurate  and  valuable  information  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  the  defenses,  and  the  topographical  and 
climatic  features  of  the  country,  all  of  which  was  of  great  value  in  subsequent 
military  operations.  Lieutenant  Rowan  left  the  United  States  on  April  9  and  landed 
April  24  at  El  Portillo,  about  70  miles  west  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  He  went  into  the 
interior,  met  General  Garcia,  of  the  Cuban  army,  and  remained  with  him  for  a  short 
time,  then,  together  with  Brig.  Gen.  Enrique  Collazo  and  Lieut.  Col.  Carlos  Her- 
nandez, of  General  Garcia's  staff,  passed  up  to  Manati  on  the  north  coast,  and  on 
May  4  went  in  an  open  boat  to  Nassau,  New  Providence,  returning  to  the  United 
States  May  13,  1898. 

Lieutenant  Whitney  left  Key  West  May  5  for  Porto  Rico,  where  he  arrived  the 
15th,  and  after  exploring,  under  disguise,  the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  left  on 
June  1,  retiirning  to  the  United  States  June  9. 

The  first  expedition  with  arms  and  supplies  for  the  Cubans  was  started  from  Key 
West  under  the  direction  of  Col.  E.  H.  Hall,  Fourth  Infantry  (now  brigadier-general, 
United  States  Volunteers).  It  landed  on  the  coast,  under  charge  of  Capt.  J.  J. 
O'Connell,  First  United  States  Infantry,  Lieut.  W.  M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry,  being 
the  first  officer  to  land  on  Cuban  soil  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

Several  expeditions  were  subsequently  made  by  Col.  J.  H.  Dorst,  Lieut.  C.  P. 
Johnson,  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  others. 

Also,  a  strong  expedition  was  organized,  consisting  of  5,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  senior  officer  then  at  Tampa,  Maj.  Gen.  W.  R.  Shafter,  the  objective 
point  being  Tunas,  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  where  it  was  expected  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  forces  under  General  Gomez  and  support  and  cooperate  with 
him  in  that  mountain  region  (which  is  a  healthful  part  of  Cuba),  and  also  to  furnish 
all  the  supplies  needed  by  that  force.  This  expedition,  when  fully  prepared,  was 
delayed  on  account  of  the  movement  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  from  Cape  Verde 
Islands  to  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  movement  of  our  troops  was 
suspended  awaiting  the  result  of  the  expected  conflict  between  that  fleet  and 
our  own. 

An  important  expedition,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Dorst,  U.  S.  V.,  sailed  from  Key  West 
to  the  north  of  Nassau,  New  Providence;  thence  directly  south,  landing  at  the  har- 
bor of  Banes,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  which  has  been  held  during  the  war  by 
the  Cubans,  where  he  remained  five  days,  landing  a  steamer  load  of  the  munitions 
of  war  most  needed,  including  7,500  rifles,  1,000,000  cartridges,  5,000  uniforms,  and 
other  material  needed  by  the  10,000  Cubans  under  General  Garcia. 
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The  following  general  order  was  Issued  on  Memorial  Day : 

Gbneral  Okders,  )  Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

>  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

No.  57.  )  Washington,  May  30,  1898. 

After  a  prolonged  period  of  peace  our  Army  is  once  more  called  upon  to  engage  in 
war  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  To  bring  the  military  forces  to  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  and  most  speedily  accomplish  what  is  expected  should 
be  the  earnest  effort  and  call  forth  the  best  energies  of  all  its  members  of  what- 
soever station. 

The  laws  and  regulations  which  govern  military  bodies  in  civilized  countries 
have  been  developed  to  their  present  perfection  through  the  experience  of  hundreds 
of  years,  and  the  faithful  observance  of  those  laws  and  regulations  is  essential  to 
the  honor  and  efficiency  of  the  Army. 

All  authority  should  be  exercised  with  firmness,  equity,  and  decorum  on  the  part 
of  superiors,  and  should  be  respected  by  implicit  obedience  and  loyal  support  from 
subordinates. 

Every  officer  of  whatever  grade  will,  so  far  as  may  be  in  his  power,  guard  and 
preserve  the  health  and  welfare  of  those  under  his  charge.  He  must  labor  diligently 
and  zealously  to  perfect  himself  and  his  subordinates  in  military  drill,  instruction, 
and  discipline;  and,  above  all,  he  must  constantly  endeavor,  by  precept  and  example, 
to  maintain  the  highest  character,  to  foster  and  stimulate  that  true  soldierly  spirit 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  duty  which  must  characterize  an  effective  array.  The 
Major-General  Commanding  confidently  trusts  that  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  each  in  bis  proper  sphere,  will  contribute  his  most  zealous 
efforts  to  the  end  that  the  honor  and  character  of  the  Army  may  be  preserved 
untarnished  and  its  best  efforts  crowned  with  success. 

This  order  is  given  upon  a  day  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  heroic  dead,  whose 
services  and  sacrifices  afford  us  example  and  inspiration,  and  it  is  expected  that  all 
will  be  fully  impressed  with  the  sacred  duty  imposed  upon  the  Army  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  beloved  country. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Miles: 

H.  C.  Corbin,  Adjutant-General. 

Definite  information  having  been  received  that  Cervera's  fleet  had  been  inclosed 
in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  the  navy,  orders  were  given  to  General 
Shafter,  May  30,  1898,  to  place  his  troops  on  transports  and  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  navy  in  capturing  that  fleet  and  harbor.  It  was  expected  that  the  transports 
engaged  at  that  time  would  convey  some  25,000  men. 

I  desired  to  go  with  this  command,  and  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 

honorable  Secretary  of  War: 

[Telegram.] 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  June  5,  1898. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

This  expedition  has  been  delayed  through  no  fault  of  anyone  connected  with  it. 
It  contains  the  principal  part  of  the  Army,  which,  for  intelligence  and  efficiency,  is 
not  excelled  by  any  body  of  troops  on  earth.  It  contains  14  of  the  best  condi- 
tioned regiments  of  volunteers,  the  last  of  which  arrived  this  morning.  Yet  these 
have  never  been  under  fire.  Between  30  and  40  per  cent  are  undrilled,  and  in  one 
regiment  over  300  men  had  never  fired  a  gun.  I  request  ample  protection  while  at 
sea  at  all  times  for  this  command  from  the  Navy.  This  enterprise  is  so  important 
that  I  desire  to  go  with  this  army  corps,  or  to  immediately  organize  another  and 
go  with  it  to  join  this  and  capture  position  No.  2.  Now  that  the  military  is  about 
to  be  used,  I  believe  that  it  should  be  continued  with  every  energy,  mating  the 
most  judicious  disposition  of  it  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding  Army, 
June  6,  the  following  telegram  was  received : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jmne  6,  1898—S.35p.  m. 
Major-Qeneral  Miles,  Tampa,  Fla.: 

The  President  wants  to  know  the  earliest  moment  you  can  have  an  expeditionary 
force  ready  to  go  to  Porto  Rico  large  enough  to  take  and  hold  island  without  the 
force  under  General  Shafter. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Seeretary  of  War; 

and  reply  sent  that  such  an  expedition  could  be  ready  in  ten  days 
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It  was  found  that  many  of  the  steamers  were  not  suitable  for  transport  service, 
they  having  been  built  entirely  for  freight  steamers  and  not  equipped  for  properly 
conveying  troops  and  munitions  of  war.  The  accumulation  of  the  large  amount  of 
supplies  and  war  material  for  the  70,000  men  above  mentioned  at  Tampa  had 
crowded  that  place,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of  depots  and  facilities  for  handling 
that  amount  of  material,  occasioned  great  delay  in  properly  equipping  the  expedi- 
tion intended  for  Santiago.  It  was,  however,  supplied,  and  orders  (hereto  attached) 
given  for  the  proper  embarkation  of  the  troops,  which  were  ready  to  sail  June  8, 
1898.  The  movement  was,  however,  suspended,  owing  to  the  report  received  that 
Spanish  war  vessels  had  been  seen  in  the  Nicholas  Channel.  The  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  803  officers  and  14,935  men,  finally  sailed  on  June  14,  leaving  some  10,000 
troops  that  were  expected  to  move  with  this  expedition,  but  which  could  not  do  so, 
owing  to  insufficient  transportation. 

In  the  Field,  Tampa,  Pla.,  June  11, 1898. 

Sir  :  Please  ascertain  whether  the  following  has  been  attended  to  in  connection 
with  your  ileet  of  transports : 

Have  commanding  officers  required  their  transport  officers  to  make  a  list  of  the 
contents  of  each  ship,  where  stored,  the  bulk  of  such  stores,  and  an  estimate  of  how 
many  wagonloads  there  are  in  each  vessel?  Do  the  commanding  officers  of  organi- 
zations know  exactly  where  their  supplies  aref  Have  arrangements  been  made  in 
order  that  if  ao  many  rations  of  any  kind,  ammunition,  hospital  supplies,  etc., 
should  be  required,  that  they  would  know  at  once  where  they  can  be  found? 
Have  transports  been  supplied  with  stern  anchors  to  hold  them  in  place  and  afford 
a  lee  for  the  landing  of  troops  in  case  of  necessity  when  sea  is  somewhat  rough? 
What  kind  of  small  boats  are  supplied  to  each  ship  for  the  landing  of  the  troops  of 
that  ship  ?  Has  a  list  been  made  of  them  and  the  total  number  of  men  they  can 
safely  land  at  one  time  ?  Have  stores  been  put  upon  transports  with  a  view  that 
each  organization's  should  be  complete? 

The  great  importance  of  these  details  can  not  be  overestimated.  In  landing,  stores 
intended  for  one  command  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  another,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  stores  that  may  be  needed  accessible  at  once  is  manifest. 

I  would  suggest  that  thorough  attention  be  required  to  every  detail  in  order  to 
insure  perfect  order  in  the  disembarking  of  your  command. 

Respectfully,  yours.  Miles, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

Gen.  William  R.  Shaftbe, 

Port  Tampa,  Ma. 

The  following  dispatch  was  received  June  15 : 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  15, 1898. 
Major-General  Miles,  Tampa,  Fla.. 
Important  business  requires  your  presence  here;  report  at  once.    Answer. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  June  24,  1898,  I  submitted  a  plan  of  campaign,  as  follows : 

Headquarters  op  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  S4,- 1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following :       , 

With  the  capture  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  it  is  expected  we  will  have  several  thousand 
Spanish  prisoners;  and  with  the  capture  of  the  second  objective  position  (Porto 
Rico),  now  under  consideration,  it  is  expected  we  will  add  to  the  number,  making, 
it  is  hoped,  in  the  aggregate  at  least  30,000  prisoners. 

After  the  capture  of  the  position  next  after  Santiago  de  Cuba,  it  would  be,  in  my 
judgment,  advisable  to  take  some  deep-water  harbors  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba, 
which  would  be  available,  not  only  for  our  Army,  but  also  for  the  Navy,  as  safe  ports 
for  our  transports,  supply  ships,  and  naval  vessels  between  Key  West  and  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  also  important  that  we  should  select  some  point  at  which  to  disembark 
our  mounted  troops  and  light  artillery,  with  which  oiir  Government  is  well  supplied. 
We  will  have  in  a  few  weeks_ upward  of  15,000  cavalry.  This  force,  with  the  light 
artillery  and  a  small  body  of  infantry,  will  make  a  most  formidable  army  corps  with 
which  to  conduct  a  campaign  in  the  interior  of  Cuba. 

The  most  available  point,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  the  harbor  of  Neuvitas,  which 
has  28J  feet  of  water.    From  there  the  command  could  move  to  Porto  Principe,  one 
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of  the  principal  cities  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  Using  tnat  as  a  base,  it  could  move 
through  the  rolling  country,  which  is  reported  to  be  free  from  yellow  fever,  to  Porou 
and  Taguay  abon,  and  thence  to  Villa  Clara  j  or,  by  a  more  southerly  route,  from  Porto 
Principe  to  Ciego  de  Avilla ;  thence  to  Spiritus,  and  thence  to  Ville.Clara.  A  road 
could  be  built  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  day  as  that  army  corps  marches;  also  we 
would  find  two  railroad  bases  between  Porto  Principe  and  Ville  Clara. 

To  move  mounted  troops  oA-er  from  Florida  to  Cuba  and  make  this  march  would 
undoubtedly  consume  the  time  up  to  nearly  the  30th  of  September. 

This  army  corps  would  also  have  the  assistance  of  all  the  available  forces  of  Garcia 
and  Gomez,  and  would  by  that  time  be  occupying  practically  two-thirds  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba. 

If  no  serious  force  was  encountered,  this  army  corps  would  continue  its  march  to 
the  south  side  of  Havana.  It  a  large  force  of  Spanish  troops,  sufficient  to  check  its 
march,  was  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Villa  Clara,  then  the  entire  army  with  which 
we  purpose  to  invade  Cuba  could  be  moved  between  the  forces  at  Villa  Clara  and 
Havana,  dividing  the  Spanish  forces  and  defeating  them  in  detail. 

1  make  this  suggestion  as  having  three  advantages:  First,  we  could  employ  at 
reasonable  compensation  such  prisoners  as  desired  occupation  in  road  building;  sec- 
ond, we  could  move  into  the  interior  of  Cuba  our  large  cavalry  command  without 
serious  molestation:  third,  we  would  be  operating  during  the  rainy  or  sickly  season 
in  the  most  healthful  parts  of  Cuba,  practically  free  from  yellow  fever,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy's  territory. 

If  this  proposition  does  not  meet  with  favor,  then,  after  the  capture  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  other  places  to  the  east,  we  could  move  the  entire  force  to  the  west  of 
Havana  and  conduct  the  campaign  from  the  deep  harbors  on  that  coast.  My  judg- 
ment, however,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  first  plan  of  campaign. 

Before  reaching  Villa  Clara  we  would  undoubtedly  have  upward  of  50,000  prison- 
ers, and  if  we  could,  by  judicious,  humane  treatment,  use  thf  m  in  a  way  that  would 
be  advantageous  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  our  interests,  I  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able. There  would  be  one  great  danger  in  moving  them  to  our  own  territory  and 
establishing  a  large  camp  of  prisoners,  and  that  is,  that  they  would  bring  the  germs 
of  disease  with  them  and  spread  them  among  our  own  people,  as  many  Americans 
would  have  to  be  employed  on  the  ships  and  railroads,  together  with  the  guards 
necessary  to  control  them. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

The  Secrktary  of  War. 

The  main  features  of  the  above  plan  of  campaign  were  submitted  in  my  letters  of 
May  26  and  27. 

The  following  order  was  received  to  organize  an  expedition  for  operation  against  the 
enemy  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo: 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  S6,  1898. 

Sir  :  By  direction  of  the  President  an  expedition  will  be  organized  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-General  Brooke,  United 
States  Army,  consisting  of  three  divisions  taken  from  the  troops  best  equipped  in 
the  First  and  Third  Army  Corps  and  two  divisions  from  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  for 
movement  and  operation  against  the  enemy  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  command 
under  Major-General  Shafter,  or  such  part  thereof  as  can  be  spared  from  the  work 
now  in  hand,  will  join  the  foregoing  expedition,  and  you  will  command  the  forces 
thus  united  in  person. 

Transports  for  this  service  will  be  assembled  at  Tampa  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  naval  forces  will  furnish  convoy,  and  cooperate  with  you  in  accomplish- 
ing the  object  in  view.  You  will  place  yourself  inclose  touch  with  the  senior  officer 
of  the  navy  in  those  waters,  with  the  view  to  harmonious  and  forceful  action. 

Estimates  will  be  made  by  you  immediately  in  the  several  staff  departments  for 
the  necessary  supplies  and  subsistence,  such  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

For  the  information  of  the  President,  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  given 
by  you  from  time  to  time  will  bo  forwarded  on  the  day  of  their  issue  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army.  Also  daily  reports  of  the  state  and  condition  of  your  com- 
mand will  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  direct. 

It  is  important  that  immediate  preparation  be  made  for  this  movement,  and,  when 
ready,  report  to  this  Department  for  further  instructions. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  Wair. 

Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"While  these  movements  were  in  progress  the  capture  of  Porto  Rico  had  already 
been  determined  upon  and  transports  were  being  gathered  for  an  expedition  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  my  opinion  that  during  the  interim  before  such  an  expedition 
could  be  equipped  and  organized,  it  would  be  advisable  to  utilize  a  small  portion  of 
the  troops  then  available  at  Tampa  to  take  the  Isle  of  Pines,  off  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a  very  small  force  of  Spanish  troops,  and  was  being 
used  as  a  base  for  smuggling  supplies  to  the  Island  of  Cuba.  It  was  advisable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  take  the  Isle  of  Pines,  as  it  was  a  healthful  sanitarium,  entirely  free 
from  yellow  fever,  swept  by  the  ocean  breezes,  had  a  high  altitude,  and,  there  being 
large  public  buildings  on  the  island,  it  would  have  been  most  suitable  for  large 
hospitals  and  camps  of  prisoners.  I  also  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  the  deep-water 
harbor  of  Mpe,  on  the  north  coast  of  eastern  Cuba,  in  order  to  make  it  available 
for  our  naval  ships  and  transports  in  case  of  hurricanes,  which  were  liable  to  occur 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  also  for  use  as  a  coaling  station. 

The  yellow  fever  at  this  time  had  broken  out  in  Mississippi,  and  it  was  feared  it 
might  spread  over  the  Southern  States.  The  safety  of  the  military  camps  was  then 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  after  consulting  with  the  best  authorities  I 
advised  that  the  troops  at  Mobile  be  sent  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ala.,  which  has  been  a 
refuge  for  the  garrisons  on  the  Gulf  for  many  years ;  also  to  Miami,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida,  another  place  of  refuge,  and  also  to  Fernandina,  Fla.,  in  order  to  isolate 
the  troops  as  much  as  possible  from  railroad  centers,  where  they  would  be  likely  to 
become  infected  by  the  traveling  public.  I  also  recommended  that  a  portion  of  the 
troops  at  Chickamauga  be  sent  to  Fernandina  and  also  to  Porto  Rico,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggested  that  troops  be  stationed  in  the  Loudoun  and  Shenandoah  val- 
leys, in  the  vicinity  of  Antietam,  and  on  Long  Island  Sound.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  made  in  order  to  avoid  overcrowding  the  larger  camps  at  Chickamauga 
and  Camp  Alger. 

During  this  time  Lieutenant  Rowan  had  returned  from  his  journey  to  Cuba,  bring- 
ing with  him  to  Washington  Brigadier-General  CoUazo  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Her- 
nandez, of  General  Garcia's  staff.  He  also  brought  very  important  information  con- 
cerning the  active  operations  of  the  Cubans  against  the  Spanish  troops,  and  the 
location  and  strength  of  jthe  Spanish  forces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba,  numbering 
at  that  time  some  31,000  men.  The  two  Cuban  officers  mentioned  accompanied  me 
to  Tampa,  and  Colonel  Hernandez,  having  received  permission  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  be  conveyed  by  a  United  States  vessel  to  the  harbor  of  Banes,  carried 
the  following  letter  from  me  to  General  Garcia : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
In  the  Field,  Tampa,  Fla.,  June  2,  1898. 

Dear  General:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  received  your  officers,  General  Enrique 
CoUazo  and  Lieut.  Col.  Carlos  Hernandez,  the  latter  of  whom  returns  to-night  with 
our  best  wishes  for  your  success. 

It  would  be  a  very  great  assistance  if  you  could  have  as  large  a  force  as  possible 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  communicate  any  informa- 
tion, by  signals,  which  Colonel  Hernandez  will  explain  to  you,  either  to  our  navy  or 
to  our  army  on  its  arrival,  which  we  hope  will  be  before  many  days. 

It  would  also  assist  us  very  much  if  you  could  drive  in  and  harass  any  Spanish 
troops  near  or  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  threatening  or  attacking  them  at  all  points,  and 
preventing,  by  every  means,  any  possible  reinforcement  coming  to  that  garrison. 
While  this  is  being  done,  and  before  the  arrival  of  our  army,  if  you  can  seize  and 
hold  any  commanding  position  to  the  east  or  west  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  or  both, 
that  would  be  advantageous  for  the  use  of  our  artillery,  it  will  be  exceedingly 
gratifying  to  us. 

With  great  respect  and  best  wishes,  I  remain,  very  respectfully. 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-General,  Commanding  United  States  Army. 

Lieutenant-General  Garcia,  Cuban  Army. 

This  letter  was  sent  in  anticipation  of  the  movement  of  the  command  under  Gen- 
eral Shafter,  which  sailed  twelve  days  later.    Colonel  Hernandez  left  Key  West  with 
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it  June  2 ;  General  Garcia  received  it  June  6,  and  I  received  his  reply  by  cable 
June  9,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

Mole  St.  Nicholas  (via  JVashington)  June  9,  1898. 
General  Miles, 

Commanding  United  States  Army: 
Garoia's  reply  on  June  6  to  your  letter  of  June  2 : 

"Will  take  measures  at  once  to  carry  out  your  recommendation,  but  concentration 
of  force  ■will  require  some  time.  Roads  bad  and  Cubans  scattered.  Will  march 
without  delay.  Santiago  de  Cuba  well  fortified  with  advanced  intrenchments,  but 
believe  good  artillery  position  can  be  taken.  Spanish  force  approximate  12,000 
between  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Guantanamo,  3,000  militia.  Will  maintain  a  Cuban 
force  near  Holguin  to  prevent  sending  reenforcements  to  Santiago." 
The  above  given  to  me  by  Admiral  Sampson  to  forward  to  you. 

Allen. 

Also,  the  following  is  an  extract  from  a  cablegram  from  Admiral  Sampson  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  was  repeated  to  me  at  Tampa,  June  12,  for  my  infor- 
mation : 

Mole  St.  Nicholas,  Haiti. 

General  Miles's  letter  received  through  Colonel  Hernandez  on  June  6.  Garcia 
regards  his  wishes  and  suggestions  as  orders,  and  immediately  will  take  measures 
to  concentrate  forces  at  the  points  indicated,  but  he  is  unable  to  do  so  as  early  as 
desired  on  account  of  his  expedition  to  Banes  Port,  Cuba,  but  he  will  march  with- 
out delay.  All  of  his  subordinates  are  ordered  to  assist  to  disembark  the  United 
States  troops  and  to  jdace  themselves  under  orders.  Santiago  de  Cuba  well  fortified, 
with  advanced  intrenchments,  but  he  believes  position  for  artillery  can  be  taken  as 
Miles  desires.  (Approximate)  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  regulars  and  three  thousand 
(3,000)  militia  between  Santiago  and  Guantanamo.  He  has  sent  force  In  order  to 
prevent  aid  going  to  Santiago  from  Holguin.  Repeats  every  assurance  of  good  will, 
and  desires  to  second  plans. 

Sampson. 

It  will  be  observed  that  General  Garcia  regarded  my  requests  as  his  orders,  and 
promptly  took  steps  to  execute  the  plan  of  operations.  He  sent  3,000  men  to  check 
any  movement  of  the  12,000  Spaniards  stationed  at  Holguin.  A  portion  of  this 
latter  force  started  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Santiago,  but  was  successfully 
checked  and  turned  back  by  the  Cuban  forces  under  General  Feria.  General  Garcia 
also  sent  2,000  men,  under  Perez,  to  oppos  he  6,000  Spaniards  at  Guantanamo,  and 
they  were  successful  in  their  object.  He  also  sent  1,000  men,  under  General  Rios, 
against  the  6,000  men  at  Manzanillo.  Of  this  garrison,  3,500  started  to  reenforce 
the  garrison  at  Santiago,  and  were  engaged  in  no  less  than  thirty  combats  with  the 
Cubans  on  their  way  before  reaching  Santiago,  and  would  have  been  stopped  had 
General  Garcia's  request  of  June  27  been  granted.  With  an  additional  force  of  5,000 
men  General  Garcia  besieged  the  garrison  of  Santiago,  taking  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  west  side  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  harbor,  and  he  afterwards  received 
General  Shafter  and  Admiral  Sampson  at  his  camp  near  that  place.  He  had  troops 
in  the  rear,  as  well  as  on  both  sides,  of  the  garrison  at  Santiago  before  the  arrival 
of  our  troops. 

The  expedition  against  Santiago,  commanded  by  Major-General  Shafter,  landed  at 
Daiquiri  and  Siboney  June  22,  23,  and  24.  The  subsequent  movements  of  the  expe- 
dition against  the  garrison  of  Santiago  have  been  described  in  the  several  commu- 
nications and  reports  of  commanding  officers  there  engaged. 

On  July  2  the  following  dispatch  was  received: 

Plata  del  Estb,  July  1,  1898. 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  United  States  Armt, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Siboney.  Had  a  very  heavy  engagement  to-day,  which  lasted  from  8  a.  m.  till 
sundown.  We  have  carried  their  outer  works  and  are  now  in  possession  of  them. 
There  is  now  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  open  country  between  my  lines  and 
city.  By  morning  troops  will  be  intrenched  and  considerable  augmentation  of  force 
wiU  be  there.    General  Lawton's  division  and  General  Bates's  brigade,  which  have 
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been  engaged  all  day  in  carrying  El  Caney,  -which  was  accomplished  at  4  p.  m.,  will 
he  in  line  and  in  front  of  Santiago  during  the  night.  I  regret  to  say  that  our 
casualties  will  he  ahove  400.     Of  these  not  many  are  killed. 

W.  E.  Shatter,  Major-General. 

And  on  the  next  day  the  following  dispatch  was  received: 

Plata  del  Este,  July  S,  1898.     (Camp  near  Sevilla,  Cuba,  3.) 
The  Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

We  have  the  town  well  invested  on  the  north  and  east,  hut  with  a  very  thin  line. 
Upon  approaching  it  we  find  it  of  such  a  character  and  tlie  defenses  so  strong  it  will 
he  impossible  to  carry  it  by  storm  with  my  present  force,  and  I  am  seriously  consid- 
ering withdrawing  about  5  miles  and  taking  up  a  new  position  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  San  Juan  Eiver  and  Siboney,  with  our  left  at  Sardinero,  so  as  to  get  our 
supplies  to  a  large  extent  by  means  of  the  railroad,  which  we  can  use,  having  engines 
and  cars  at  Siboney.  Our  losses  up  to  date  will  aggregate  a  thousand,  but  list  has 
not  yet  been  made;  but  little  sickness  outside  of  exhaustion  from  intense  heat  and 
exertion  of  the  battle  of  the  day  before  yesterday  and  the  almost  constant  fire  which 
is  kept  up  on  the  trenches.  Wagon  road  to  the  rear  is  kept  up  with  some  difficulty 
on  account  of  rains,  but  I  will  be  able  to  use  it  for  the  present.  General  Wheeler  is 
seriously  ill,  and  will  probably  have  to  go  to  the  rear  to-day.  General  Young  also 
very  ill,  confined  to  his  bed.  General  Hawkins  slightly  wounded  in  foot.  During 
sortie  enemy  made  last  night,  which  was  handsomely  repulsed,  the  behavior  of  tbe 
regular  troops  was  magnificent.  I  am  urging  Admiral  Sampson  to  attempt  to  force 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  will  have  a  consultation  with  him  this  morning. 
He  is  coming  to  the  front  to  see  me.  I  have  been  unable  to  be  out  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  for  four  days,  but  am  retaining  the  command.  General  Garcia  reported  he 
holds  the  railroad  from  Santiago  to  San  Luis,  and  has  burned  a  bridge  and  removed 
some  rails;  also  that  General  Pando  has  arrived  at  Palma,  and  that  the  French  con- 
sul with  about  four  hundred  French  citizens  came  into  his  lines  yesterday  from  San- 
tiago.    Have  directed  him  to  treat  them  with  every  courtesy  possible. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 

11.44  a.  m. 
To  which  I  cabled  the  following  answer : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  3, 1898. 
General  Shapter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba  : 

Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  record  made  of  magnificent  fortitude, 
gallantry,  and  sacrifice  displayed  in  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  troops  before 
Santiago.  I  realize  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  sufferings,  and  am  proud  that 
amid  those  terrible  scenes  the  troops  illustrated  such  fearless  and  patriotic  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  our  common  country  and  flag.  Whatever  the  results  to  follow 
their  unsurpassed  deeds  of  valor,  the  past  is  already  a  gratifying  chapter  of  history. 
I  expect  to  be  with  you  within  one  week  with  strong  reinforcements. 

Miles, 
Major-  General,  Commanding, 


Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Cokps, 

Near  Santiago,  Playa,  July  4,  1898. 
Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Commanding  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Washington: 
I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  gallant  men  I  have  the  honor  to  command  for 
splendid  tribute  of  praise  which  you  have  accorded  them.  They  bore  themselves  as 
American  soldiers  always  have.  Your  telegram  will  be  published  at  the  head  of  the 
regiments  in  the  morning.  I  feel  that  I  am  master  of  the  situation  and  can  hold 
the  enemy  for  any  length  of  time.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  are  coming, 
that  you  may  see  for  yourself  the  obstacles  which  this  army  had  to  overcome.  My 
only  regret  is  the  great  number  of  gallant  souls  who  have  given  their  lives  for  our 
country's  cause. 

Shaftek. 
The  following  dispatch  was  also  received  from  General  Shafter : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Camp  near  San  Juan  Eivek, 
Via  Saiti,  Playa  del  Este,  July  4,  1898. 
Adjutant-Generai,,  Washington : 

If  Sampson  will  fores  an  entrance  with  all  his  fleet  to  the  upper  bay  of  Santiago, 
we  can  take  the  place  within  a  few  hours.  Under  these  conditions  I  believe  the 
town  will  surrender.  If  the  Army  is  to  take  the  place,  I  want  15,000  troops  speedily, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  can  be  landed,  as  it  is  getting  stormy.  Sure  and 
speedy  way  is  through  the  bay.    Am  now  in  position  to  do  my  part. 

Shaftek,  Major-General. 
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On  receipt  of  these  communications  it  was  decided  that  I  should  go  immediately 
to  Santiago  with  the  reenforcements  already  en  route  and  that  were  being  moved 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Before  leaving  Washington  it  was  my  purpose  to  land 
sufficient  forces  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  to  either  open  the 
entrance  to  our  fleet  or  enfilade  the  enemy's  line  and  take  their  position  in 
reverse.  I  left  Washington  on  the  evening  of  July  7,  arrived  at  Columbia  at  5 
p.  m.  on  the  8th;  thence  took  a  special  train  to  Charleston,  reaching  there  in 
time  to  go  on  board  the  fast  steamer  Yale,  already  loaded  with  1,500  troops, 
and,  with  the  steamer  Columbia  accompanying,  arrived  opposite  the  entrance  of 
Santiago  Harbor  on  the  morning  of  July  11.  The  fleet  under  oommanjl  of  Admiral 
Sampson  was  then  bombarding  the  Spanish  position.  Before  reaching  Santiago 
I  prepared  the  following  note  to  Admiral  Sampson  and  forwarded  it  to  him  by 
Captain  Wise,  commander  of  the  Yale,  immediately  upon  our  arrival.  Admiral 
Sampson  was  then  on  board  the  flagship  New  York,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
entrance  of  Santiago  Harbor,  and  in  full  view  of  Morro  Castle. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  on  Board  U.  S.  S.  Yale, 

Off  Siboney,  Cuba,  July  11, 1898. 
Admiral  Sampson, 

Commanding  United  States  Fleet. 
SlK:  I  desire  to  land  troops  from  the  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Duchesse  to  the  west  of 
the  bay  of  Santiago  Harbor,  and  follow  it  up  with  additional  troops,  moving  east 
against  the  Spanish  troops  defending  Santiago  on  the  west.  I  will  be  glad  if  you 
can  designate  the  most  available  point  for  disembarking  the  troops,  and  render  all 
the  assistance  practicable  to  the  troops  as  they  move  east. 
Very  respectfully. 

Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Major-Gemeral,  Commanding. 
Admiral  Sampson  immediately  came  on  board  the  Tale.  I  explained  to  him  the 
purpose  of  my  presence  and  told  him  that  I  desired  the  cooperation  of  the  Navy  in 
the  plan  above  stated.  He  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  plan,  and  oflfered  every  assist- 
ance of  his  fleet  to  cover  the  debarkation  of  the  troops  and  also  to  enfilade  the 
Spanish  position  with  the  guns  of  the  ships.  When  this  arrangement  had  been 
concluded,  I  went  on  shore  and  opened  communication  with  General  Shafter.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  sufficient  troops  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  to 
maintain  his  position,  and  he  replied  that  he  had.  I  then  gave  directions  for  Gen- 
eral Garretson  to  disembark  all  the  troops  on  the  Yale,  Columbia,  and  other  trans- 
ports that  were  there  or  expected  to  arrive,  viz,  the  Duchesse  and  Bita,  whenever  he 
should  receive  orders. 

On  the  following  morning  I  rode  from  Siboney  to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Shafter.  After  consulting  with  him,  he  sent  a  communication  to  General  Toral, 
saying  that  the  Commanding  General  of  the  American  Army  had  arrived  in  his 
camp  with  reenforcements,  and  that  we  desired  to  meet  him  between  the  lines  at  any 
time  agreeable  to  him.  He  replied  that  he  would  see  us  at  12  o'clock  the  following 
day.  That  evening  I  became  apprised  of  the  fact  that  negotiations  regarding  a 
surrender  had  been  pending  between  the  commanding  general  and  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, but  no  definite  conclusions  had  been  reached.  Before  leaving  Washington 
I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  yellow  fever  had  developed  among  our  troops  and  by 
this  time  learned  that  it  had  spread  so  much  that  there  were  over  a  hundred  cases, 
and  the  medical  officers  were  undecided  as  to  the  extent  it  might  cripple  the  com- 
mand. This  was  the  most  serious  feature  of  the  situation,  and  impressed  me  with 
the  importance  of  the  fact  that  prompt  action  should  be  taken,  and  I  so  informed 
the  authorities  by  cable,  suggesting  that  it  was  a  case  where  discretionary  authority 
should  be  granted. 

At  the  appointed  time,  accompanied  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.  Gilmore  and  Lieut.  Col. 
Marion  P.  Maus,  of  my  staif,  Major-General  Shafter,  two  of  his  staff  officers,  and 
Major-General  Wheeler,  and  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  aid-de-camp,  I  met  the  Spanish 
general,  Toral,  with  two  of  his  staff  officers  and  an  interpreter.  After  some  conver- 
sation between  General  Toral  and  General  Shafter,  I  Informed  General  Toral  dis- 
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tinotly  that  I  had  left  Washington  six  days  before ;  that  it  was  then  the  determination 
of  the  Government  that  this  portion  of  the  Spanish  forces  must  either  he  destroyed 
or  captured;  that  I  was  there  with  sufficient  reenforcements  to  accomplish  that 
object,  and  that  if  this  was  not  the  case  any  number  of  troops  would  be  brought 
there  as  fast  as  steamers  could  bring  them,  if  it  took  50,000  men.  I  told  him  that  we 
offered  him  liberal  terms,  namely,  to  return  his  troops  to  Spain ;  and  I  also  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  his  forces  could  return,  they  being 
on  an  island  3,000  miles  away  from  their  own  country  with  no  means  of  succor.  He 
said  that  under  the  Spanish  law  he  was  not  permitted  to  surrender  as  long  as  he  had 
ammunition  and  food,  and  that  he  must  maintain  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  arms. 
My  reply  was  that  he  had  already  accomplished  that;  that  he  must  now  surrender 
or  take  the  consequences,  and  that  I  would  give  him  until  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing to  decide.  He  appealed  for  longer  time,  saying  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
communicate  with  his  superiors,  and  upon  his  request  I  granted  him  until  12  o'clock 
noon. 

After  thoroughly  examining  the  entire  position  and  riding  along  the  trenches 
from  right  to  left,  I  returned  to  General  Shafter's  headquarters.  Before  reaching 
that  point  I  received  the  following  cablegram  from  Washington  in  reply  to  mine  of 
the  evening  before : 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  13,  1898.    (Received  2.45  p.  m.) 
Major-General  Miles  : 

You  may  accept  surrender  by  granting  parole  to  officers  and  men,  the  officers 
retaining  their  side  arms.  The  officers  and  men  after  parole  to  return  to  Spain,  the 
United  States  assisting.  If  not  accepted,  then  assault,  unless  in  your  judgment  an 
assault  would  fail.  Consult  with  Sampson  and  pursue  such  course  as  to  the  assault 
as  you  jointly  agree  upon.    Matter  should  be  settled  promptly. 

R.  A.  Algek, 

Secretary  of  War. 

This  left  the  matter  entirely  to  my  discretion — to  accept  surrender,  order  an 

assault,  or  withhold  the  same.     I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Admiral  Sampson, 

again  requesting  him  to  be  ready  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops,  in  accordance 

with  our  previous  arrangement,  and  fixing  the  time  at  12  o'clock  the  following  day : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Camp  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Jtily  IS,  1898. 
Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson, 

Commanding  United  States  Naval  Forces,  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 
Sir  :  Please  have  General  Henry's  command,  now  on  Yale,  Columhia,  and  Duchesse, 
ready  to  disembark  at  noon  to-morrow  at  Cabanas.     Telegraph  notification  will  be 
sent  you  at  flag  station,  also  at  Slboney,  when  to  commence  the  debarkation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-General,  Commanding  United  States  Army. 

I  also  sent  the  following  telegrams  to  General  Henry,  whom  I  had  placed  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  infantry  and  artillery  then  on  board  transports : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Camp  near  Santiago,  July  IS,  1898. 
General  Henry,  Commanding  Division: 

Have  asked  Admiral  Sampson  to  be  prepared  to  cover  your  debarkation  at  Cabanas 
to-morrow  after  12  noon  in  case  Spaniards  do  not  surrender.  Notification  will  be 
sent  him  by  telegraph  and  signal  when  your  troops  should  go  ashore.  Make  the 
best  use  of  your  troops  against  the  Spanish  troops.  Avoid  surprise  or  exposing  your 
troops  to  artillery  fire. 

Miles,  Commanding. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Camp  near  Santiago,  July  IS,  1898. 
General  Henry,  Sihoney,  Cuba: 

Major-General  commanding  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  all  movements  against 
the  enemy  are  suspended  until  12  uoon  to-morrow. 

J.  C.  Gii,morb,  Brigadier-Qen^al, 
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On  the  morning  of  July  14  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  was  in  position  to  cover  the 
landing  of  the  troops  from  the  transports,  which  were  in  the  rear  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  small  harbor  of  Cabanas,  about  2|  miles  west  from  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Santiago.  The  ground  between  the  harbor  of  Cabanas  and  the  right  flank 
of  General  Shafter's  command  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Santiago,  a  distance  of 
between  6  and  7  miles,  had  been  occupied  by  a  small  force  of  Cuban  troops,  and  it 
was  my  purpose  to  occupy  this  ground  with  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  and  with  some 
24  pieces  of  artillery,  where  the  latter  could  easily  reach  Morro  Castle,  as  well  as 
enfilade  the  Spanish  lines  in  front  of  General  Lawton's  division.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander was  well  aware  of  our  designs,  as  the  position  and  movements  of  the  fleet 
had  been  in  full  view  of  the  officers  commanding  his  tfoops,  and  they  had  reported 
to  him  having  seen  57  vessels,  some  of  them  loaded  with  troops,  menacing  that  part 
of  his  position. 

Before  the  time,  12  o'clock  on  July  14,  the  following  letter  was  received  from  Gen- 
eral Toral : 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  14, 1898. 

Honored  Sir  :  His  excellency  the  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  telegraphs  from  Havana  yesterday  at  7  p.  m.  the  following :  "  Believing  the 
business  of  such  importance  as  the  capitulation  of  that  place  should  be  known  and 
decided  upon  by  the  Government  of  His  Majesty,  I  give  you  notice  that  I  have  sent 
the  conditions  of  your  telegram,  asking  an  immediate  answer  and  enabling  you  also 
to  show  this  to  the  General  of  the  American  army,  to  see  if  he  will  agree  to  await  the 
answer  of  the  Government,  which  can  not  be  as  soon  as  the  time  which  he  has 
decided,  as  communication  by  way  of  Bermuda  is  more  slow  than  by  Key  West.  In 
the  meanwhile  your  honor  and  the  General  of  the  American  army  may  agree  upon 
capitulation  on  the  basis  of  repatriation  [returning  to  Spain]."  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  this  to  you,  in  case  you  may  [consider]  the  foregoing  satisfactory,  that 
we  may  designate  persons  in  representation  of  himself,  who,  with  those  in  my  name, 
agree  to  clauses  of  the  capitulation  upon  the  basis  of  the  return  to  Spain,  accepted 
already  in  the  beginning  by  the  general  in  chief  of  this  army. 
Awaiting  a  reply,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  servant, 

Jose  Toual,  etc. 

General  in  Chief  op  the  American  Forces. 

On  meeting  General  Toral  by  appointment  at  12  o'clock  that  day  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  at  the  same  place  as  before,  he  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  his 
command,  and  that  such  action  was  approved  by  Captain-General  Blanco,  who  had 
authorized  him  to  appoint  commissioners  to  agree  upon  the  clauses  of  capitulation, 
which  he  was  prepared  to  do,  but  that  before  final  action  it  was  proper  that  the 
Government  at  Madrid  should  know  and  approve  what  was  done.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  sure  that  the  Government  would  not  fail  to  indorse  his  action. 
His  manner  was  so  sincere  and  the  language  of  General  Blanco  so  positive  that  I 
felt  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  it  in  good  faith,  and  stated  that  we  would  accept  the 
surrender  under  the  condition  that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  repatriated  by  the 
United  States.  General  Toral  stated  that  he  would  surrender  all  the  troops  in  the 
department  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  many  of  them  from  70  to  100  miles  distant  and 
against  whom  not  a  shot  had  been  fired;  yet  the  activity  of  the  Cuban  troops  and 
their  dispositions  had  been  such  as  to  render  the  Spanish  positions  exceedingly 
perilous.  This  desirable  result  I  regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  sent  the 
following  telegram : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  United  States  Army, 

Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  14,  1898 — 1^,65  p.  m. 
The  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

General  Toral  formally  surrendered  the  troops  of  his' army  corps  and  division  of 
Santiago  on  the  terms  and  understanding  that  his  troops  would  be  returned  to 
Spain.  General  Shafter  will  appoint  commissioners  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of 
arrangement  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  surrender.  This  is  very  gratifying,  and 
General  Shafter  and  the  officers  and  men  of  this  command  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  their  tenacity,  fortitude,  and  in  overcoming  almost  iusuperable  obstacles 
which  they  have  encountered.    A  portion  of  the  army  has  been  infected  with  yellow 

Ab.  98 18 
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fever,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  separate  those  who  are  infected  and  those  free 
from  it,  and  to  keep  those  which  aie  still  on  board  ship  separated  from  those  on 
shore.  Arrangements  will  be  immediately  made  for  carrying  out  the  further  instruc- 
tions of  the  President  and  yourself. 

Milks, 
Major-General  Commanding  the  Army. 

and  informed  General  Shafter  that  he  could  appoint  the  commissioners. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  United  States  Army, 

Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  14,  1898. 
Sir  :  You  are  authorized  to  appoint  commissioners  to  draw  up  articles  of  capitula- 
tion on  the  terms  upon  which  the  Spanish  division  has  surrendered,  namely,  the 
return  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  The 
Spanish  troops  will  be  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and  assembled 
at  such  place  as  may  be  available  for  their  embarkation  on  the  arrival  of  the  necessary 
transportation. 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  the 
return  of  the  people  that  have  fled  from  the  city  of  Santiago  and  supplying  them 
with  food. 
The  sending  of  supplies  into  the  harbor  on  the  Red  Cross  ship  and  other  vessels. 
The  removal  of  all  obstructions  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  or  notification  to  the 
fleet  that  no  obstacle  will  be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  removing  such  obstructions. 
Respectfully, 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-Gerwral,  Commanding  the  Army. 
Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Shaftbk, 

Commanding  United  States  Forces. 

After  learning  the  real  condition  of  our  troops  and  their  urgent  necessities,  I  gave 
the  following  instructions : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  United  States  Army, 

Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  li,  1898. 
Sir:  The  Spanish  army  having  surrendered,  the  terms  of  capitulation  will  be  car- 
ried into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  on  the  understanding  that  these 
troops  will  be  returned  to  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  You  will, 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  place  such  troops  as  are  not  infected  with  yellow 
fever  in  separate  camps  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  report  the  number  that  will  be 
available  for  service  with  another  expedition.  Those  organizations  which  have 
been  infected  with  yellow  fever  every  effort  will  be  made  to  improve  their  sanitary 
condition  and  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  placing  them  in  as  healthy 
camps  as  possible. 

Respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General,  Commanding  the  Army. 
Maj.  Gen.  William  K.  Sh after. 

Commanding  United  States  Forces 


Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  United  States  Army, 

Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  li,  1898. 
Sir:  For  a  double  reason  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  isolate  the  troops  that 
have  just  joined  your  command  in  separate  camps  on  healthful  ground,  so  as  to 
keep  them,  if  possible,  free  from  infection  by  yellow  fever.  It  will  also  form  a 
strong  force  to  meet  any  force  that  might  by  any  possibility  come  from  Holguin. 
Make  your  disposition  accordingly. 

Respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General,  Commanding  the  Army. 
Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Shafter, 

Commanding  United  States  Forces. 


Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  United  States  Army, 

Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  14,  1898. 
Sir  :  The  cavalry  division  are  separated  from  their  horses  and  have  been  doing 
most  extraordinary  service.    If  it  is  possible,  I  desire  to  have  them  separated  from 
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the  rest  of  the  command,  and  in  time  they  can  be  put  on  hoard  ship  and  sent  to 
other  fields,  as  I  desire  to  hare  them  remounted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Very  respectfully, 

Nblson'  a.  Miles, 
Major-General,  Commanding  United  States  Army. 
Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Shapter, 

Commanding  Fifth,  Army  Corps. 

The  following  telegram  was  received : 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  U,  1898. 
M^or-General  Miles: 

The  conditions  are  such,  on  account  of  yellow  fever,  I  have  ordered  all  further 
shipments  of  troops  to  Santiago  ceafle.  We  are  now  arranging  transportation  of 
25,000  men  for  Porto  Rico.  As  soon  as  matters  are  settled  at  Santiago  I  think  you 
had  better  return  and  go  direct  with  the  expedition.  Yellow  fever  breaking  out 
in  camp  at  Santiago  will,  I  fear,  deprive  you  of  the  use  of  onr  forces  there ;  now- 
ever,  can  be  determined  later.  As  soon  as  Santiago  falls,  the  troops  must  all  be 
put  in  camp  as  comfortable  as  they  can  be  made,  and  remain,  I  suppose,  until  the 
fever  has  had  its  run.  It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  to  solve,  but  we  are  sure 
yon  and  General  Shafter,  with  the  aid  of  the  surgeons  in  charge,  will  do  all  that 
can  be  done.  Have  ordered  two  immune  regiments  to  Santiago.  They  will  be 
colored  regiments ;  seems  to  me  will  answer  to  garrison  the  places  as  long  as  our 
forces  have  to  remain  there. 

R.  A.  Algek, 

Secretary  of  War. 
and  answered  as  follows: 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Division,  United  States  Army, 

Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  14,  1898 — 1.40  p.  m. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Your  second  dispatch  received.  Have  already  anticipated  in  part  by  giving  direc- 
tions for  separating  the  troops  that  have  been  infected,  and  kept  the  troops  that 
came  on  the  Yale,  Columtia,  Duchesse,  and  part  of  those  on  the  Comanche  ready  to 
disembark  at  Cabanas,  on  the  west  side,  where  I  had  made  all  arrangements  for  put- 
ting the  troops  in  on  that  side  of  the  harbor  and  opening  the  entrance  to  the  bay  in 
conjunction  with  Admiral  Sampson.  1  will  now  keep  these  troops  away  from  the 
infected  districts  and  will  probably  let  them  go  ashore  at  Guantanamo.  Other 
vessels  en  route  will  go  into  the  harbor  at  Guantanamo.  Presume  that  will  be 
a  good  rendezvous,  at  least  for  the  troops  coming  from  Tampa.  They  could  come  in 
on  the  south  side  and  go  into  a  safe  harbor  there.  Will  consult  with  the  Admiral 
with  regard  to  rendezvousing  our  troops  at  Porto  Rico  or  one  of  the  islands  immedi- 
ately adjacent  thereto.    Will  keep  you  fully  apprised  of  any  important  information. 

Miles, 
Major-General,  Commanding  the  Army. 

The  following  telegrams  were  also  sent: 

General  Wheeler's  Camp,  July  14,  1898. 
General  Henry,  Siboney,  Cuba: 
The  enemy  have  surrendered. 

GiLMORB,  Brigadier-General. 


General  Wheeler's  Camp,  July  14,  1898. 
Admiral  Sampson, 

The  New  York,  Siboney,  Cuba: 
The  enemy  have  surrendered.     I  will  be  down  to  see  you  soon. 

Miles,  Major-General. 

I  left  without  delay,  returning  to  General  Shatter's  headquarters,  and  thence  to 
Siboney.  While  en  route  I  became  fully  apprised  of  the  condition  of  the  troops  at 
the  fever  hospitals,  and  recognized  the  great  need  of  immediate  action  to  relieve 
the  threatened  danger  of  the  whole  command.  I  had  already  given  directions  on 
the  11th  of  July  for  destruction  of  the  infected  habitations  at  Siboney  and 

other  places,  and  now  ordered  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  of  United  States 
Infantry  to  the  yellow-fever  hospital  to  police  the  grounds  and  nurse  the  sick.  I 
moved  all  of  the  troops  then  on  board  transports  to  Guantanamo. 
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There  ■was  some  delay  in  the  final  capitulation,  owing  to  the  nonagreement  at 
first  between  the  two  commissions  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  small  arms,  but  it 
was  finally  settled  by  leaving  it  to  the  decision  of  our  Government,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  our  commissioners  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Spain  with  the 
troops. 

My  chief  desire,  after  being  sure  of  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  Santiago,  was 
to  relieve  our  troops  as  speedily  as  possible  by  getting  them  away  from  the  trenches 
and  malarial  grounds  upon  which  they  were  encamped.  Dispatches  were  received 
and  sent  as  follows : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Armt  Corps,  July  16, 1898. 
General  Milks  : 

They  surrender. 

Shapter. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army,  on  Board  U.  S.  S.  Yale, 

Off  Sihoney,  Cuba,  J^ly  16, 1898. 
General  Shafter, 

Commanding  Fifth  Army  Corps : 
Congratulate  you  and  the  Army  again.     The  troops  should  change  camps  almost 
daily,  occupying  fresh  ground  until  free  from  the  fever.     I  should  think  ground 
parallel  to  the  railroad,  where  men  could  bathe  in  salt  water,  would  be  good  ground. 
AU  blockhouses  or  places  occupied  by  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  burned. 

Miles, 
Major-General,  Commanding. 

The  following  indorsement  upon  the  report  of  board  composed  of  Colonel  Green- 
leaf,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Army,  Maj.  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  surgeon,  and  Drs.  Guiteras 
and  Parker,  was  transmitted  to  Major-General  Shafter,  with  the  following  indorse- 
ment: 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  on  Board  U.  S.  S.  Yale, 

Off  Siboney,  Cuba,  July  17,  1898. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Major-General  Shafter,  commanding  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

This  sanitary  recommendation  has  been  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Greenleaf,  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  Army,  after  a  consultation  with  the  yellow-fever  experts  on  duty  with 
the  Army,  and  the  commanding  general  directs  that  it  be  complied  with  as  far  as 
possible,  the  main  purpose  being  the  immediate  isolation  of  those  affected  by  the 
disease  of  yellow  fever  from  the  commands;  second,  frequent  change  of  camp,  and 
in  all  cases  the  selection  of  fresh  ground,  uncontaminated  with  the  disease,  and  in 
every  case,  prior  to  occupation,  the  ground  must  be  rigidly  inspected,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, burned  over;  third,  the  command  must  be  kept  away  from  all  habitations, 
blockhouses,  hnts,  and  shanties  of  every  description  that  have  been  occupied  by 
Spanish  or  Cuban  people;  fourth,  the  establishment  of  guards  and  a  rigid  quaran- 
tine, to  keep  all  native  or  Spanish  inhabitants  out  of  any  of  the  camps  and  away 
from  any  intercourse  of  whatever  description  with  the  troops.  This  rule  must  be 
thoroughly  enforced. 

The  commanding  general  further  directs  that  you  make  daily  reports  to  General 
Gilmo  re,  adjutant-general  at  Army  headquarters,  of  the  condition  of  your  com- 
mand' and  any  matters  of  importance,  mentioning  specifically  the  number  of  men 
affected  with  yellow  fever,  and  giving  the  orgauization  to  which  they  belong. 

You  w  11  also  separate  your  camps,  as  far  as  practicable,  so  that  any  organization 
that  may  be  more  seriously  aff'ected  will  not  contaminate  the  whole  command. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Miles: 

J.  C.  GiLMORE, 

Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Playa  del  Bate,  July  17,  1898—7  p.  m. 
General  Shafter: 

What  is  the  condition  of  your  command  to-day?  Sent  you  report  of  medical 
board,  with  direction  for  changing  camps,  etc.  If  it  is  thought  more  advisable  to 
move  troops  to  fresh  camps  on  tie  foothills  or  mountain  sides,  and  surgeons  advise, 
act  accordingly. 

The  St.  Paul  should  be  unloaded  immediately,  and  every  transport  unloaded  and 
returned  as  soon  as  they  are  needed.  Milks, 

Major-General,  Commanding. 
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SiBONEY,  July  17,  1898— 8.48  p.  m.     (Received  July  18,  1898.) 
General  Miles,  On  Board  Tale : 

Letters  and  orders  in  reference  to  movement  of  camp  received  and  will  be  carried 
out.  None  is  more  anxious  than  myself  to  get  away  from  here.  It  seems,  from  your 
orders  given  me,  that  you  regard  my  force  as  a  part  of  your  command.  Nothing  will 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  serving  under  you,  General,  and  I  shall  comply  with 
all  your  requests  and  directions,  but  I  was  told  by  the  Secretary  that  you  were  not 
to  supersede  me  in  command  here.  I  will  furnish  the  information  called  for  as  to 
condition  of  command  to  Gilmore,  adjutant-general,  Army  headquarters. 

Shafter,  MajorGeneral. 


Headquarteks  of  the  Army, 
Playa  del  Este,  July  18,  1898.     (Sent  about  11.30  a.  m.) 
General  Shafter  : 

Telegram  received.  Have  no  desire  and  have  carefully  avoided  any  appearance  of 
superseding  you.  Your  command  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  Army,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  command,  having  been  duly  assigned  thereto,  and  directed  by  the 
President  to  go  wherever  I  thought  my  presence  required,  and  give  such  general 
directions  as  I  thought  best  concerning  military  matters,  and  especially  directed  to 

to  to  Santiago  for  a  specitio  purpose.  You  will  also  notice  that  the  order  of  the 
eoretary  of  War  of  July  13  left  the  matter  to  my  discretion.  I  should  regret  that 
any  event  would  cause  either  yourself  or  any  part  of  your  command  to  cease  to  be 
a  part  of  mine. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Kelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General,  Commanding  United  States  Army. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Playa  del  Este,  July  18,  1898— IZ  m. 
Secretaky  of  War,   Washington,  D.  C. : 

Regarding  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  I  think  it  important  to  go  direct  to  Port 
Fajardo,  Cape  de  San  Juan.  All  appliances  for  the  expedition  should  be  sent  there, 
if  not  already  en  route  to  Santiago. 

Tugs,  lighters,  construction  corps,  engineer  corps  under  Colonel  Black  at  Tampa, 
General  Stone's  boats  now  at  Jacksonville,  artillery,  cavalry,  siege  train,  and  infant- 
ry, ample  hospital  supplies  and  appliances  and  ambulances,  full  transportation  for 
all  the  organizations,  should  all  be  directed  to  go  to  Porto  Rico;  also  officers  to 
establish  depots  of  quartermaster's,  commissary,  and  ordnance  supplies,  and  quarter- 
master's funds  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  for  hire  of  native  transportation  and  purchase 
of  horses,  should  be  sent. 

Troops  from  the  North  have  been  heretofore  sent,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
Kiefer's  division,  from  Miami,  Fla.,  or  troops  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida  be  sent  as  a  part  of  the  command  to  Porto  Rico. 

Paymasters,  with  ample  funds,  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Santiago  and  Porto  Rico. 

A  strong,  fast,  seagoing  dispatch  boat  should  also  be  sent  to  Porto  Rico. 

Mile,o, 
Major-Genet  al.  Commanding. 


Headquarters  op  the  Army,  on  Board  U.  S.  S.  Yale, 

Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  July  SO,  1898. 
General  Shafter,  Commanding : 

As  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  increase  of  yellow-fever  cases  in  your  present 
location,  a  move  should  be  made  of  the  entire  command  to  the  highest  ground 
practicable  where  the  disease  is  not  prevalent.    In  some  cases  you  can  send  the 
troops  to  the  mountains. 
By  command  of  Major-General  Miles : 

J.  C.  GiLMOKE,  Brigadier-General. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  telegram  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War 
concerning  their  condition : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  on  Board  U.  S.  S.  Yale, 

GvMntanamo  Bay,  July  21, 1898. 
Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

There  is  not  a  single  regiment  o.  regulars  or  volunteers  with  General  Shatter's 
command  that  is  not  infected  with  yellow  fever,  from  one  case  in  the  Eighth  Ohio 
to  thirty-six  in  the  Thirty-third  Michigan. 
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After  consulting  with  best  medical  authorities,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  mode 
of  ridding  the  troops  of  the  fever  will  be  as  I  have  directed,  namely,  the  troops  to 
go  up  as  high  into  the  mountains  as  possible,  selecting  fresh  camps  every  day.  If 
this  does  not  cheese  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  only  way  of  saving  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  command  will  be  to  put  them  on  transports  and  ship  them  to  the  New 
England  coast,  to  some  point  to  be  designated  by  the  Surgeon-General. 

Miles, 
Major-General,  Commanding. 

Before  leaving  Siboney  I  issued  the  following  general  field  order : 

General  Field  Orders,  )  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

No.  1.  J  Siboney,  Cuba,  July  16,  1S98. 

The  gratifying  success  of  the  American  arms  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  some 
features  of  a  professional  character  both  important  and  instructive  I  hereby 
announce  to  the  Army. 

The  declaration  of  war  found  our  country  with  a  small  Army  scattered  over  a 
vast  territory.  The  troops  composing  this  Army  were  speedily  mobilized  at  Tampa, 
Fla.  Before  it  was  possible  to  properly  equip  a  volunteer  force  strong  appeals 
for  aid  came  from  the  Navy,  which  had  inclosed  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 
an  important  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  At  that  time  the  only  efScient  fighting 
force  available  was  the  United  States  Army,  and  in  order  to  organize  a  command 
of  sufficient  strength  the  cavalry  had  to  be  sent  dismounted  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
with  the  infantry  and  artillery. 

The  expedition  thus  formed  was  placed  under  command  of  Major-General  Shafter. 
Notwithstanding  the  limited  time  to  equip  and  organize  an  expedition  of  this  char- 
acter, there  was  never  displayed  a  nobler  spirit  of  patriotism  and  fortitude  on  the 
part  of  officers  and  men  going  forth  to  maintain  the  honor  of  their  country.  After 
encountering  the  vicissitudes  of  an  ocean  voyage,  they  were  obliged  to  disembark 
on  a  foreign  shore  and  immediately  engage  in  an  aggressive  campaign.  Under 
drenching  storms,  intense  and  prostrating  heat,  within  a  fever-afSicted  district, 
with  little  comfort  or  rest,  either  by  day.  or  night,  they  pursued  their  purpose  of 
finding  and  conquering  the  enemy.  Many  of  them,  trained  in  the  severe  experience 
of  the  great  war,  and  in  frequent  campaigns  on  the  western  plains,  officers  and  men 
alike,  exhibited  a  great  skill,  fortitude,  and  tenacity,  with  results  which  have  added 
a  new  chapter  of  glory  to  their  country's  history.  Even  when  their  own  generals 
in  several  cases  were  temporarily  disabled,  the  troops  fought  on  with  the  same 
heroic  spirit  until  success  was  finally  achieved.  In  many  instances  the  officers 
placed  themselves  in  front  of  their  commands,  and  under  their  direct  and  skillful 
leadership  the  trained  troops  of  a  brave  army  were  driven  from  the  thickets  and 
jungles  of  fin  almost  inaccessible  country.  In  the  open  field  the  troops  stormed 
intrenched  infantry,  and  carried  and  captured  fortified  works  with  an  unsurpassed 
daring  and  disregard  of  death.  By  gaining  commanding  gronnd  they  made  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  untenable  for  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  practically  drove  it  out  to  a 
speedy  destruction  by  the  American  Navy. 

While  enduring  the  hardships  and  privations  of  such  a  campaign,  the  troops 
generously  shared  their  scanty  food  with  the  5,000  Cuban  patriots  in  arms  and  the 
suffering  people  who  had  fled  from  the  besieged  city.  With  the  twenty-four  regi- 
ments and  four  batteries,  the  flower  of  the  United  States  Army,  were  also  three 
volunteer  regiments.  These,  though  unskilled  in  warfare,  yet,  inspired  with  the 
same  spirit,  contributed  to  the  victory,  suifered  hardships,  and  made  sacrifices  with 
the  rest.  Where  all  did  so  well  it  is  impossible,  by  special  mention,  to  do  justice  to 
those  who  bore  conspicuous  part.  But  of  certain  unusual  features  mention  can  not 
be  omitted,  namely,  the  cavalry  dismounted  fighting  and  storming  works  as  infantry, 
and  a  regiment  of  colored  troops,  who  having  shared  equally  in  the  heroism  as  well 
as  the  sacri  flees,  is  now  voluntarily  engaged  in  nursing  yellow-fever  patients  and 
burying  the  dead.  The  gallantry,  patriotism,  and  sacrifices  of  the  American  Army, 
as  illustrated  in  this  brief  campaign,  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  grateful  country, 
and  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  who  have  fought  and  fallen  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
will  ever  be  cherished  in  sacred  memory  and  be  an  inspiration  to  the  living. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Miles : 

J.  C.  Gilmorb, 
Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers. 

I  was  anxious  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  so 
telegraphed  the  authorities  in  Washington.  After  some  delay  authority  was  granted, 
and  I  started  from  Guantanamo  on  July  21  with  3,415  infantry  and  artillery,  together 
with  tyro  companies  of  engineers  and  one  company  of  the  Signal  Corps,  on  nine 
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transports,  convoyed  by  Captain  Higginson's  fleet,  consisting  of  the  battle  ship 
Massacli  iisetts  (flagship)  and  two  smaller  vessels.  The  Yale  and  Columbia  were  armed 
ships,  but  being  loaded  with  troops,  they  were  practically  only  available  as  trans- 
ports. The  above  number  includes  the  men  who  were  sick,  of  which  there  were 
nearly  a  hundred,  which  reduced  our  effective  force  to  about  3,300  men,  and  with 
that  number  we  moved  on  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  at  that  time  occupied  by  8,233 
Spanish  regulars  and  9,107  volunteers. 

For  several  days  I  had  been  anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  tugs,  launches, 
and  lighters  that  had  been  ordered  from  Santiago,  Washington,  and  Tampa,  but 
none  arrived  prior  to  our  departure,  although  I  still  hoped  to  meet  them  as  we  moved 
north  through  the  Windward  Passage.  As  all  cablegrams  concerning  our  landing 
place  had  passed  over  foreign  cables,  and  as  it  was  important  to  deceive  the  enemy 
(who,  I  afterwards  learned,  were  marching  to  and  intrenching  the  ground  we  were 
expected  to  occupy,  at  the  very  time  we  were  taking  possession  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Porto  Rico),  and  nonarrival  of  launches,  lighters,  etc.,  the  question  of 
successfully  disembarking  the  command  became  somewhat  serious;  and,  after  all 
hope  of  receiving  any  appliances  of  this  kind  had  disappeared,  I  considered  the 
advisability  of  finding  a  safe  harbor  and  capturing  necessary  appliances  from  the 
enemy.     I  therefore  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Captain  Higginson  while  at  sea: 

On  Board  U.  S.  S.  Yale, 
En  route  to  Porto  Bieo,  July  SS,  1898. 

Sir:  Out  objective  point  has  been  Port  Fajardo  or  Cape  San  Juan,  but  so  much 
time  has  occurred  since  the  movement  was  decided  in  that  direction  and  such 
publicity  has  been  given  the  enterprise,  that  the  enemy  has  undoubtedly  become 
apprised  of  our  purpose.  While  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  demonstration  near  the 
harbor  of  San  Juan  near  Port  Fajardo,  or  Port  Figneroa,  I  am  not  decided  as  to 
the  advisability  of  landing  at  either  of  these  places,  as  we  may  find  them  well 
occupied  by  strong  Spanish  forces.  If  we  draw  them  to  that  vicinity,  we  might  find 
it  judicious  to  quickly  move  to  Porto  Guanica,  where  there  is  deep  water  near  the 
shore — 4^  fathoms — and  good  facilities  for  landing.  We  can  move  from  Cape  San  Juan 
to  that  point  in  twelve  hours  (one  night),  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Span- 
ish to  concentrate  their  forces  there  before  we  will  be  reenforced.  I  am  also  informed 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  strong  lighters  in  the  harbors  at  Ponce  and  Guanica, 
as  well  as  several  sailing  vessels,  which  would  be  useful.  As  it  is  always  advisable 
not  to  do  what  your  enemy  expects  you  to  do,  I  think  it  advisable  after  going  around 
the  northeast  corner  of  Porto  Rico,  to  go  immediately  to  Guanica  and  land  this  force 
and  move  on  Ponce,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  Porto  Rico.  After,  or  before,  this 
is  accomplished  we  will  receive  large  reenforcements,  which  will  enable  us  to  move 
in  any  direction  or  occupy  any  portion  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico. 

Your  strong  vessels  can  cover  our  landing  and  capture  any  vessels  in  the  harbor 
of  Ponce,  Guanica,  or  the  ports  on  the  southern  coast;  one  light  vessel  can  remain 
at  Cape  San  Juan  to  notify  transports  that  will  arrive  where  we  have  landed,  and 
another  could  scout  off  the  northwest  corner  of  Porto  Rico  to  intercept  others 
and  direct  them  where  to  find  ns. 

Very  respectfully.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General,  Commanding  United  States  Army. 

Capt.  Francis  J.  HiGGmsoN, 

Commanding  United  States  Naval  Convoy. 

The  following  messages  will  further  explain  the  circumstances  and  the  final  decision 
to  change  our  course : 

[Flag  message  for  Captain  Higginson.] 

Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

On  Board  U.  S.  S.  Tale,  July  M,  1898. 

General  Miles  desires,  if  possible,  you  send  in  advance  any  naval  vessel  you  can 
spare  to  the  Port  Guanica,  reported  to  be  without  fortifications  or  torpedoes.  If 
secured,  hold,  and  report  quickly  to  us.  Cape  San  Juan. 

It  is  more  important  to  land  at  Guanica  than  at  Cape  San  Juan.  If  we  can  land 
there,  he  has  troops  enough  to  take  the  harbor  of  Ponce  and  let  your  fleet  into  that 
port. 

Possibly  all  of  this  can  be  accomplished  by  going  by  the  south  side.  Can  send 
Captain  Whitney,  who  was  at  Ponce  in  June,  to  you,  if  desired.    Answer. 
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[Signal  from  Massachusetts,  Jnly  24,  1898.] 

All  right.  Guanica  it  is.  Shall  I  send  orders  to  transport  at  Cape  San  Juan  to 
join  at  Guanica? 

[Answer  sent  by  General  Miles.] 

Better  be  sure  we  can  land  at  Guanica,  then  send  for  the  transports.  You  can 
notify  all  vessels  accordingly.     Do  you  want  Whitney? 

Captain  Whitney  was  sent  to  report  to  Captain  Higginson  on  the  Massachusetts, 
with  his  maps  and  reports. 

[Flag  message  for  Capt.  Francis  J.  Higginson.] 

Hbadquartees  op  the  Army, 
On  Board  U.  S.  S.  Tale,  July  24,  1898. 
Sir  :  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  railroad  between  Ponce  and  Yauoo,  which 
I  was  informed  passes  right  by  the  sea  at  one  point,  El  Penou,  about  8  miles  west  of 
Ponce.    A  vessel  carrying  a  gun  or  two  dispatched  to  this  point  could  prevent  reen- 
forcements  from  being  sent  by  rail  from  there  to  Yauoo,  or  detachments  of  troops, 
rolling-stock  supplies,  etc.,  from  being  brought  into  Ponce  from  Yauoo. 
Very  respectfully. 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-  General,  Commanding. 

[Flag  message  for  Capt.  Francis  J.  Higginson.] 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

U.  S.  S.  Yale,  July  $4, 1898. 
Railroad  from  Ponce  to  Yauco  runs  close  to  sea,  6  to  8  miles  west  Ponce.     Shell  or 
destroy  this  and  prevent  Spanish  troops  moving. 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-General,  Commanding  Army. 

Instead  of  making  a  demonstration  at  Fort  Fajardo,  it  was  finally  decided  to  go 
direct  to  Guanica.  We  arrived  off  that  point  near  daylight  on  July  25,  and  the 
haxbor  was  entered  without  opposition.  The  guns  of  the  Gloucester  fired  several 
shots  at  some  Spanish  troops  on  shore.  The  landing  of  the  marines,  sailors,  and 
our  troops  immediately  commenced,  and  after  a  short  skirmish  the  Spanish  troops 
were  driven  from  the  place,  and  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  raised  on  the 
island. 

In  this,  and  in  subsequent  movements,  I  was  very  ably  and  cordially  assisted  by 
the  Navy,  which  rendered  invaluable  aid  in  disembarking  troops  and  supplies  fiom 
the  transports,  using  their  steam  launches  to  tow  the  lighters  loaded  with  men  and 
animals  from  the  transports  to  the  shore.  Ten  lighters  were  captured  at  Guanica 
and  seventy  at  Ponce. 

In  the  subsequent  military  operation  in  the  interior,  I  found  Captain  Whitney's 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  information  gained  by  him  in  his  perilous  journey 
through  Porto  Rico,  to  be  in  every  respect  thoroughly  accurate  and  of  great  value  to 
me  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 

At  daylight  on  the  26th  of  July,  with  six  companies  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts 
and  one  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Garretson,  an  attack  was  made  upon  a  strong  force  of  Spaniards  near  Yauco, 
and  after  a  spirited  and  decisive  engagement  the  enemy  was  defeated  and  driven 
back,  giving  us  possession  of  the  railroad  and  the  highway  to  the  city  of  Ponce,  and 
leaving  tbem  open  for  the  march  of  General  Henry's  command  to  that  place. 

On  the  27th  of  July  Major-General  Wilson  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Guanica  with 
General  Ernst's  brigade.  The  same  day  Commander  Davis,  of  the  Dixie,  entered 
the  port  of  Ponce  and  found  that  it  was  neither  fortified  nor  mined.  The  next 
morning  the  fleet  and  transports,  with  General  Wilson's  command,  moved  into  the 
harbor  of  Port  Ponce.  The  troops  disembarked  and  marched  to  the  city  of  Ponce, 
a  distance  of  2  miles,  and  we  took  formal  possession  of  the  city  and  adjacent  coun- 
try, the  Spanish  troops  withdrawing  on  the  military  road  to  San  Juan,  and  our 
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troops  being  pushed  well  forward  in  that  direction.  In  the  meantime  General 
Henry's  command  had  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Ponce,  where  he  arrived  shortly 
afterwards,  joining  General  Wilson's  command. 

Before  leaving  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  existed  considerable  disaffection 
among  the  people  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  and  as  our  force  was  so  much 
inferior  to  the  Spanish  I  deemed  it  advisable,  if  possible,  to  encourage  this  feeling, 
and  also  to  impress  the  people  of  the  island  with  the  good  intentions  of  the  American 
forces,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  I  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

Headquarters  op  the  Army, 

Ponce,  Porto  Bieo,  July  SS,  1898. 
To  the  inkaWtants  of  Porto  Bieo: 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  justice,  and  humanity,  its  military  forces  have 
come  to  occupy  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  They  come  bearing  the  banner  of  freedom 
inspired  by  a  noble  purpose  to  seek  the  enemies  of  our  country  and  yours,  and  to 
destroy  or  capture  all  who  are  in  armed  resistance.  They  bring  you  the  fostering 
arm  of  a  nation  of  free  people,  whose  greatest  power  is  in  its  justice  and  humanity 
to  all  those  living  within  its  fold.  Hence,  the  first  elfect  of  this  occupation  will  be 
the  immediate  release  from  your  former  political  relations,  and  it  is  lioped  a  cheer- 
ful acceptance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  chief  object  of  the 
American  military  forces  will  be  to  overthrow  the  armed  authority  of  Spain  and  to 
give  to  the  people  of  your  beautiful  island  the  largest  measure  of  liberty  consistent 
with  this  military  occupation.  We  have  not  come  to  make  war  upon  the  people  of 
a  country  that  for  centuries  has  been  oppressed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  you 
protection,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but  to  your  property,  to  promote  your  prosperity, 
and  bestow  upon  you  the  immunities  and  blessings  of  the  liberal  institutions  of  our 
Government.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  interfere  with  any  existing  laws  and  customs 
that  are  wholesome  and  beneficial  to  your  people  so  long  as  they  conform  to  the  rules 
of  military  administration  of  order  and  justice.  This  is  not  a  war  of  devastation, 
but  one  to  give  to  all  within  the  control  of  its  military  and  naval  forces  the  advan- 
tages and  blessings  of  enlightened  civilization. 

Nblson  a.  Milbs, 
Major-General,  Commanding  United  States  Army. 

And  the  following  letter  of  instructions  was  published  for  the  information  and 

guidance  of  all  concerned : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Port  Ponce,  Porto  Bieo,  July  ^9,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  directs  me  to  communicate  to  yon  the  following  instructions, 
which  will  govern  you  or  your  successor  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  relatingto 
the  military  government  of  the  territory  now  occupied,  or  hereafter  to  be  occupied, 
by  the  United  States  forces  under  your  command : 

The  effect  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  enemy's  territory  is  the  severance  of 
the  former  political  relations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  becomes  their  duty  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  power  of  the  military  occupant 
being  absolute  and  supreme  and  immediately  operating  upon  the  political  con- 
ditions of  the  inhabitants.  But  generally,  as  long  as  they  yield  obedience  to  their 
new  condition,  security  in  their  person  and  property  and  in  all  other  private  rights 
and  relations  will  be  duly  respected. 

The  municipal  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  private  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty and  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  should  be  continued  in  force  as  far  as 
they  are  compatible  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  should  not  be  suspended 
unless  asolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  presetit  military  occu- 
pation. These  laws  should  be  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  substantially 
as  they  were  before  the  occupation.  For  this  purpose  the  judges  and  other  officials 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice  may,  if  they  accept  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  continue  to  administer  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  as  between 
man  and  man,  under  the  supervision  of  the  commander  of  the  United  States  forces. 
Should  it,  however,  become  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  aw  and  order,  you  have 
the  power  to  replace  or  expel  the  present  officials,  in  part  or  altogether,  and  to  sub- 
stitute others,  and  to  create  such  new  and  supplementary  tribunals  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. In  this  regard  you  must  be  guided  by  your  judgment  and  a  high  sense  of 
justice. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  criminal  courts  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  any  crime  or  offense  committed  by  any  person  belonging  to 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or  any  retainer  of  the  Army,  or  person  serving  with 
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it,  or  any  persons  furnishing  or  transporting  supplies  for  the  Army;  nor  over  any 
crime  or  offense  committed  on  either  of  the  same  by  any  inhabitant  or  temporary 
resident  of  the  occupied  territory.  In  such  cases,  except  when  courts-martial  haye 
jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  is  vested  in  military  commissions  and 
such  provost  courts  as  you  may  find  necessary  to  establish.  The  native  constabu- 
lary, or  police  force,  -vrill,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  preserved.  The  freedom 
of  the  people  to  pursue  their  accustomed  occupations  will  be  abridged  only  when 
it  may  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

All  public  funds  and  securities  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Grovernment  in  its  own 
right,  and  all  movable  property,  arms,  supplies,  etc.,  of  such  Government,  should  be 
seized  and  held  for  such  uses  as  proper  authority  may  direct.  And  whatever  real 
property  the  Spanish  Government  may  have  held  should  be  taken  charge  of  and 
administered;  the  revenues  thereof  to  be  collected  and  reported  for  such  disposition 
as  may  be  made  of  the  same,  under  instructions  from  these  headquarters. 

All  public  means  of  transportation,  such  as  telegraph  lines,  cables,  railways, 
telephone  lines,  and  boats  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government,  should  be  taken 
possession  of  and  appropriated  to  such  use  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Churches  and  buUdings  devoted  to  religious  worship,  and  all  sohoolhouses,  should 
be  protected. 

Private  property,  whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  corporations,  is  to  be. 
respected,  and  can  be  confiscated  only  as  hereinafter  indicated.  Means  of  transpor- 
tation, such  as  telegraph  lines,  and  cables,  railways,  and  boats,  may,  although  they 
belong  to  private  individuals  or  corporations,  be  seized  by  the  military  occupant, 
but,  unless  destroyed  under  military  necessity,  are  not  to  be  retained. 

As  a  result  of  military  occupation  of  this  country,  the  taxes  and  duties  payable 
by  the  inhabitants  to  the  former  government  become  payable  to  the  military  occu- 
pant ;  the  money  so  collected  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  necessary 
and  proper  expenses  under  military  government. 

Private  property  will  not  be  taken  except  upon  the  order  of  brigade  and  division 
commanders  in  cases  of  absolute  military  necessity,  and  when  so  taken  for  the  pub- 
lic use  of  the  army  will  be  paid  for  in  cash  at  a  fair  valuation. 

All  ports  and  places  in  actual  possession  of  our  forces  will  be  opened  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  neutral  nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war, 
upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  rates  of  duty  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  importation. 

A  memorandnm  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  military  conmiissions  and  provost 
courts  is  herewith  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  C.  Gilmorb, 

Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V. 

Maj.  Gen.  J.  M.  Wilson,  U.  S.  V., 

Commanding  First  Division,  JPirat  Corps,  Ponee,  Porto  Bioo. 

[Inclosnre.l 

I.  Except  as  hereinafter  restricted,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  commanding  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  government  and  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  remain  in  force. 

II.  The  said  criminal  courts  shall  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  any  crime  or 
offense  committed  by  any  person  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
retainer  of  the  Army,  or  person  serving  with  it,  or  any  person  furnishing  or  trans- 
porting supplies  lor  the  Army ;  nor  over  any  crime  or  offense  committed  on  either  of 
the  same  by  any  inhabitant  or  temporary  resident  of  said  territory.  In  such  cases, 
except  when  courts-martial  have  jurisdiction,  jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  is  vested 
in  military  commissions  and  the  provost  court,  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

III.  The  crimes  and  offenses  triable  by  military  commission  are  murder,  man- 
slaughter, assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  kill,  robbery,  rape,  assault  and  battery 
with  intent  to  commit  rape,  and  such  other  crimes,  offenses,  and  violations  of  the 
laws  of  war  as  may  be  referred  to  it  for  trial  by  the  commanding  general.  The 
punishment  awarded  by  military  commission  shall  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  custom  of  war.  Its  sentence  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commanding  general. 

IV.  The  provost  court  has  jurisdiction  to  try  all  other  crimes  and  offenses  referred 
to  in  section  II  of  this  order,  not  exclusively  triable  by  court-martial  or  military 
commission,  including  violations  of  orders  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  such  cases  as 
may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  commanding  general.  It  shall  have  power  to  punish 
with  confinement,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  not  more  than  *  .  *  *  or  with 
fine  not  exceeding  *  *  »  or  both.  Its  sentence  does  not  require  the  approval  of 
the  commanding  general,  but  may  be  mitigated  or  remitted  by  him. 

V.  The  judge  of  the  provost  oourt  is  appointed  by  the  commanding  general. 
When  in  the  opinion  of  the  provost  court  its  power  of  punishment  is  inadequate,  it 
shall  certify  the  case  to  the  commanding  general  for  his  consideration  and  action. 
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Brigadier-General  Scliwan  arrived  July  31,  and  was  siibsequeutly  iustruoted  to 
disembark  part  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  under  Colonel  De  Russey,  at  Guanica,  and 
march  to  Yauco  and  thence  west  with  an  additional  force  of  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery and  one  troop  of  cavalry.  The  following  letter  of  instructions  was  addressed  to 
General  Sohwan : 

Hbadquartbrs  of  the  Aumy, 
Port  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  August  6,  189S. 

Genkral:  The  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army  directs  me  to  transmit  to 
you  the  following  instructions : 

You  will  proceed  from  Ponce  with  the  six  companies  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry  to 
Yauco,  moving  by  rail  if  desirable.  You  will  also  move  by  wagon  road  Troop  A, 
Fifth  Cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of  light  artillery.  At  Yauco  you  will  take  the 
remainder  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry  and  two  companies  of  the  Nineteenth  and 
proceed  to  Sabana  Grande,  San  German,  Mayaguez,  thence  to  Lares  and  Arecibo. 

At  Yauco  you  will  take  with  you  all  the  wagon  transportation  brought  from 
Guanica. 

You  will  drive  out  or  capture  all  Spanish  troops  in  the  western  portion  of  Porto 
Rico.  You  will  take  all  necessary  precautions  and  exercise  great  care  against  being 
surprised  or  ambushed  by  the  enemy,  and  make  the  movement  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
at  the  same  time  exercising  your  best  judgment  in  the  care  of  your  command  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  your  expedition. 

It  is  expected  that  at  Arecibo  you  will  be  joined  by  the  balance  of  your  brigade. 
Such  rations  and  supplies  will  be  taken  as  you  decide  to  be  proper  and  necessary. 

Report  frequently  by  telegraph. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  C.  Gilmorb, 

Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  V. 

Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  Schwan, 

Commanding  Brigade,  Ponce,  Porto  Bico. 

Major-General  Brooke  arrived  July  31,  and  was  directed  to  disembark  his 
command  at  Arroyo,  and  move  thence  to  Cayei.  On  August  5  he  had  a  sharp 
engagement  with  the  Spanish  troops  at  Guayama,  which  was  finally  occupied  by 
our  forces.  An  action  took  place  near  Guayama  on  August  8,  the  Spaniards  being 
driven  from  their  position  farther  in  the  direction  of  Cayei.  Arrangements  for 
investing  and  attacking  that  place,  both  directly  and  in  the  rear,  were  promptly 
made,  and  were  about  to  be  consummated  when  the  order  for  cessation  of  hostilities 
arrived. 

On  August  9  General  Schwan's  command  advanced  from  Yauco  westward,  occupy- 
ing successively  the  important  towns  of  Sabana  Grande,  San  German,  Lares,  and 
Arecibo,  finally  entering  the  city  of  Mayaguez,  after  a  sharp  engagement  on 
August  10  near  Hormigueros,  in  which  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  was  engaged. 
In  this  action,  in  which  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry  were  employed,  the  Spanish 
forces,  although  strongly  posted  on  ground  of  their  own  selection,  and  skillfully 
disposed,  and  being  equal  in  strength  to  our  own,  were  routed  with  severe  loss, 
while  our  own  loss  was  but  1  killed  and  16  wounded.  The  enemy  was  pursued 
toward  Lares,  which  town  would  have  been  occupied  August  13  by  our  troops 
had  not  the  order  to  suspend  hostilities  been  received.  Near  this  place  the  advance 
under  Colonel  Burge  encountered  the  enemy,  who  was  defeated  without  loss  to 
our  force. 

In  the  meantime  General  Stone  had  made  a  practicable  road  over  what  had  been 
considered  an  impassable  trail,  by  way  of  Adjuutas  and  Utuado,  through  the  center 
of  the  territory ;  and  General  Henry  moved  his  command  over  that  road  with  the  ob- 
ject of  intercepting  the  enemy  retreating  before  General  Schwan,  and  later  of  effect- 
ing a  junction  with  him  at  Arecibo,  his  advance  troops  having  already  reached  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  place.  This  operation  would  have  formed  a  strong  divi- 
sion on  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Spanish  troops  occupying  the  western  portion  of 
the  island. 

At  Coamo  a  sharp  engagement  took  place  on  August  9  between  the  troops  of  Major- 
General  Wilson's  command,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Brigadier-General  Ernst, 
and  the  Spanish  forces  at  that  place.    The  United  States  troops,  guided  by  Lieuten- 
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ant-Colonel  Biddle,  of  the  Engineers,  made  a  skillful  flank  movement  at  Coamo, 
wHoli  was  admirably  executed  by  the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  Volunteer 
Infantry,  under  Colonel  Hulings.  Passing  over  a  mountain  trail  they  made  a  vide 
detour,  coming  in  rear  of  the  Spanish  troops  under  cover  of  night  without  being 
discovered,  and  striking  the  military  road  to  San  Juan,  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat. 
In  this  engagement  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  second  in 
command  were  killed,  and  167  prisoners  taken. 

The  road  to  Aibonito  was  thus  cleared  and  our  troops  were  advanced  and  well 
disposed  for  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  forces  that  had  taken  positions  near  that 
place. 

At  Asomanto,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the  artillery  of  General  Wilson's  command 
began  shelling  Ihe  enemy's  position  preparatory  to  an  advance  in  front,  while  a  rear 
attack  was  to  be  made  by  General  Ernst's  brigade.  This  command  was  under  arms 
and  ready  to  move  August  13,  when  orders  were  received  suspending  hostilities. 

During  the  nineteen  days  of  active  campaign  on  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  a  large 
portion  of  the  island  was  captured  by  the  United  States  forces  and  brought  under 
our  control.  Our  forces  were  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  the  positions  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  outside  of  the  garrison  at  San  Juan,  utterly  untenable.  The  Span- 
iards had  been  defeated  or  captured  in  the  six  different  engagements  which  took 
place,  and  in  every  position  they  had  occupied  up  to  that  time.  The  volunteers  had 
deserted  their  colors,  and  many  of  them  had  surrendered  to  our  forces  and  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.     This  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  regular  Spanish  troops. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  was  largely  due  to  the  skill  and  good  generalship  of 
the  officers  in  command  of  the  different  divisions  and  brigades.  Strategy  and  skill- 
ful tactics  accomplished  what  might  have  occasioned  serious  loss  to  achieve  in  any 
other  way.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  was  nearly  ten 
times  our  own,  which  was  only  3  killed  and  40  wounded.  Thus  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico  became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It  embraces  nearly  3,700  square  miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  nearly  a  million  souls.  It  no  longer  affords  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  any  foreign  government,  thereby  being  a  menace  to  ours.  Under  the  rule  of 
nations,  which  requires  troops  to  remain  during  a  truce  in  exactly  the  position  they 
occupied  at  the  time  of  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  commands  were  obliged  to  stay 
where  they  were,  without  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  camping  grounds,  and  as 
hostilities  ceased  during  the  rainy  season  in  Porto  Rico,  this  requirement  had  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  troops.  They  therefore  suffered  to  some 
extent  on  account  of  exposure  and  the  unusual  climatic  effects  incident  to  the 
country.  As  soon  as  practicable,  however,  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  were 
returned  in  good  condition  to  the  United  States. 

The  field  and  siege  artillery  were  well  organized  and  equipped,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brig.  Gen.  John  I.  Rodgers,  and  rendered  efficient  service  wherever  used. 
In  my  opinion,  the  siege  train  should  remain  as  at  present  organized. 

The  bureau  of  military  information,  under  charge  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wag- 
ner, was  exceedingly  useful,  and  furnished  valuable  and  important  information 
obtained  by  it  regarding  the  nature  of  the  enemy's  country  and  the  position  of  their 
forces. 

The  Signal  Corps,  under  Col.  James  Allen,  rendered  very  excellent  service,  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  ocean  cables,  and  the  field  telegraph  and  signal  detachment 
under  charge  of  Major  Reber  rendered  most  important  service.  Telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  were  extended  hundreds  of  miles  and  followed  close  to  the  picket  and 
skirmish  lines. 

On  returning  to  the  United  States  from  Porto  Rico,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rowan 
and  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Parker  made  a  journey  of  nearly  2,000  miles  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cuba,  and  obtained  most  valuable  information  concerning  that  country 
and  the  present  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  both  of  political  and  military 
interest. 
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I  trust  that  the  services  of  both  officers  and  soldiers  in  these  campaigns  may  be 
appreciated  by  a  generous  Government  and  a  grateful  people.  I  have  recommended 
a  small  list  of  officers  who  have  rendered  conspicuous,  distinguished,  and  gallant 
services  for  promotion  and  brevets,  and  I  hope  that  these  recommendations  may  be 
favorably  considered.  I  may  possibly  desire  to  add  a  few  names  to  the  list  already 
submitted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  during  the  war  not  a  single  defeat  has  been  met, 
ajid  not  a  prisoner,  color,  gun,  or  rifle  has  been  captured  by  the  enemy.  In  this 
respect  the  war  has  been  most  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  unparalleled.  Under  all 
circumstances  and  in  spite  of  many  most  trying  difficulties  the  troops  have  main- 
tained the  fortitude  of  the  American  character  and  the  honor  of  their  arms. 

While  but  a  small  portion  of  the  available  forces  of  the  United  States— approxi- 
mately, 52,000  men — has  been  on  foreign  soil  and  engaged  in  fighting  a  foreign  foe, 
those  that  have  been  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  have  fairly  demonstrated  the 
character  and  fortitude  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  months,  I  trust,  will  be  valuable  to  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  proper  defenses  for  our  ports,  har- 
bors, and  seaport  cities,  of  inestimable  wealth,  has  been  demonstrated ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  system  already  adopted  for  coast  defenses,  the  completion  of  which  has  been 
so  long  delayed,  may  be  carried  out  without  unnecessary  delay.  I  have  urged  the 
importance  of  this  in  my  annual  reports  for  the  last  thirteen  years. 

For  several  years  I  have  urged  the  importance  of  the  Government's  adopting  a 
standard  of  strength  for  its  military  forces  that  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
interests  of  the  Government  in  its  growth  and  development,  and  proportionate  to  its 
population  and  wealth.  Spasmodic  vibration  from  a  weak  and  ineffective  army  to 
one  of  gigantic  proportions  does  not  seem  to  be  best  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  nation,  and  I  think  it  more  judicious  for  the  Government  to  fix  a  certain  per- 
centage of  trained  military  men  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  Army  would 
thereby  have  a  more  healthy  growth  as  the  nation  develops.  In  fact,  this  system, 
if  once  adopted,  would  be  as  practicable  for  one  hundred  years  as  for  a  single  decade. 
The  art  of  war  was  never  so  much  an  exact  science  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
appliances  used  in  modern  warfare  are  constantly  changing,  and  are  steadily  increas- 
ing in  effective  force ;  so  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Government 
should  have  the  most  skilled  and  efficient  forces  practicable.  I  therefore  renew  my 
former  recommendation  that  the  Government  authorize,  enlistments  in  the  Army  at 
the  rate  of  one  soldier  to  every  1,000  of  the  population.  This  would  practically 
continue  in  service  the  same  number  as  does  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 
1898,  authorizing  the  increase  of  the  Regular  Army,  provided  for,  viz,  62,579  men; 
but  unfortunately  there  was  a  provision  in  that  act  which  required  the  Army  to  be 
reduced  to  its  former  peace  basis,  which  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  Government. 

I  also  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  an  auxiliary  force  of  native  troops,  to 
be  officered  principally  by  United  States  Army  officers,  for  service  in  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  not  to  exceed  two  soldiers  to  every  one  thousand 
of  the  population  of  those  islands.  This  would  give  the  United  States  a  most  valu- 
able auxiliary  force.  It  would  pacify  the  native  elements  of  the  islands,  and  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  good  government.  This  force  could  be  used  in  a 
way  similar  to  the  mounted  police  in  Canada  and  the  British  forces  in  Egypt  and 
India. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  take  immediate  action  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  Army,  as  I  consider  it  of  vital  importance.  If  the  system  I 
have  suggested  is  adopted  it  would  give  us  very  nearly  an  available  force  of  100,000 
men,  and  would  enable  the  volunteers  who  enlisted  for  the  w.ir  to  be  returned  to 
their  homes  without  delay. 

I  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the  officers  on  my  staff,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.  Gil- 
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more,  Col.  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Marion  P.  Maus,  wlio  rendered  very 
important  services  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Rico,  being  exposed  at  the 
former  place  to  all  the  dangers  of  yellow-fever  camps;  and  also  Brig.  Gen. Roy 
Stone,  Col.  James  Allen,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Clous,  Lieut.  Col.  Arthur  L.  Wagner,  Lieut. 
Col.  William  M.  Black,  Lieut.  Col.  Francis  Michler,  Lieut.  Col.  Andrew  S.  Rowan, 
Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  Reber,  Maj.  W.  H.  Daly,  Maj.  John  G.  Black,  and  Capt.  Henry 
W.  Whitney,  who  rendered  most  efiScient  and  valuable  services  in  Porto  Rico. 
Accompanying  this  report  are  two  maps  of  Cuba  and  one  of  Porto  Rico. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Nelson  A.  Milbs, 

Major-General,  Commanding. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 


REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  MERRITT,  COMMANDING  THE  TROOPS  IN 

THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Steamship  China, 

At  Sea,  August  SI,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
troops  under  my  command  in  the  expedition  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  campaign 
ending  with  the  capture  of  Manila,  August  13,  1898,  and  the  subsequent  occupation 
of  the  city : 

In  obedience  to  the  order  assigning  me  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  special  instructions  from  the  President,  furnished  me  by  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  War,  under  date  of  May  28,  1898,  1  embarked  with  my  staff  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  steamer  Newport  June  29  and  arrived  at  Cavite,  Manila  Bay, 
July  25,  1898.     The  military  situation  in  Manila  Bay  I  found  to  be  as  follows : 

The  American  fleet  of  war  ships,  commanded  by  Rear- Admiral  George  Dewey,  was 
anchored  in  line  off  Cavite  and  just  outside  of  the  transports  and  supply  vessels 
engaged  in  the  military  service.  The  distinguished  admiral  above  mentioned  was 
in  full  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  bay,  and  his  vessels  passed  and  repassed 
within  range  of  the  water  batteries  of  the  town  of  Manila  without  drawing  the  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  United  States  Volunteers,  was  in  command  of 
the  military  forces  prior  to  my  arrival,  and  from  his  report  I  learned  that  his  head- 
quarters were  in  Cavite  and  that  the  troops  were  disposed  as  follows : 

The  Second  Oregon,  detachments  of  California  Heavy  Artillery,  Twenty-third 
Infantry,  and  Fourteenth  Infantry  occupied  the  town  of  Cavite;  while  Brig.  Gen. 
F.  V.  Greene,  United  States  Volunteers,  was  encamped  with  his  brigade,  conjisting 
of  the  Eighteenth  Infantry ;  Third  United  States  Artillery ;  Company  A,  Engineer 
Battalion ;  First  Colorado,  First  California,  First  Nebraska,  Tenth  Pennsylvania, 
and  Batteries  A  and  B  of  the  Utah  Artillery,  along  the  line  of  the  bay  shore  near 
the  village  of  Paranaque,  about  5  miles  by  water  and  25  miles  by  the  roads  from 
Cavite. 

Immediately  after  my  arrival  I  visited  General  Greene's  camp  and  made  a  recon 
noissance  of  the  position  held  by  the  Spanish,  and  also  the  opposing  lines  of  the 
insurgent  forces,  hereafter  to  be  described.  I  found  General  Greene's  command 
encamped  on  a  strip  of  sandy  land  running  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  beach,  but  owing  to  the  great  difficulties  of  landing  supplies, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  force  had  shelter  tents  only  and  were  suffering  many 
discomforts,  the  camp  being  situated  in  a  low,  flat  place,  without  shelter  from  the 
heat  of  the  tropical  sun  or  adequate  protection  during  the  terrific  downpours  of 
riiin  BO  frequent  at  this  season.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the  exemplary  spirit  of 
patient,  even  cheerful,  endurance  shown  by  the  ofScers  and  men  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  and  this  feeling  of  admiration  for  tlie  manner  in  whicli  the  American 
soldier,  volnnteer  and  regular  alike,  accept  the  necessary  hardships  of  the  work 
they  have  imdertakeu  to  do  has  grown  and  increased  with  every  phase  of  the  dififl- 
onlt  and  trying  campaign  which  the  troops  of  the  Philippine  expedition  have 
brought  to  snoh  a  brilliant  and  successful  conclusion. 

I  discovered  during  my  visit  to  General  Greene  that  the  left  or  north  flank  of  his 
brigade  camp  extended  to  a  point  on  the  "Calle  Real"  about  3,200  yards  from  the 
outer  line  of  Spanish  defenses  of  the  city  of  Manila.  This  Spanish  line  began  at 
the  powder  magazine,  or  old  Fort  San  Antonio,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach 
and  just  south  of  the  Malate  suburb  of  Manila,  and  stretched  away  to  the  Spanish 
left  in  more  or  less  detached  works,  eastward,  through  swamps  and  rice  fields,  cov- 
ering all  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the  town  and  encircling  the  city  completely. 

The  Filipinos,  or  insurgent  forces  at  war  with  Spain,  had,  prior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  American  land  forces,  been  waging  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Spaniards  foi 
several  months,  and  were  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  In  considerable  force,  variously 
estimated  and  never  accurately  ascertained,  but  probably  not  far  from  12,000  men. 
These  troops,  well  supplied  with  small  arms,  with  plenty  of  ammunition  and  several 
field  guns,  had  obtained  positions  of  investment  opposite  to  the  Spanish  line  of 
detached  works  throughout  their  entire  extent ;  and  on  the  particular  road  called 
the  "Calle  Real,"  passing  along  the  front  of  General  Greene's  brigade  camp  and 
running  through  Malate  to  Manila,  the  insurgents  had  established  an  earthwork 
or  trench  within  800  yards  of  the  powder-magazine  fort.  They  also  occupied  as 
well  the  road  to  the  right,  leading  from  the  village  of  Pasay,  and  the  approach  by 
the  beach  was  also  in  their  possession.  This  anomalous  state  of  affairs,  namely, 
having  a  line  of  quasi-hostile  native  troops  between  our  forces  and  the  Spanish 
position,  was,  of  course,  very  objectionable,  but  it  was  difficult  to  deal  with,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  our  relations  with  the  insurgents,  which  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : 

Shortly  after  the  naval  battle  of  Manila  Bay  the  principal  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents. Gen.  Erailio  Aguinaldo,  came  to  Cavite  from  Hongkong,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  our  naval  authorities,  began  active  work  in  raising  troops  and  pushing 
the  Spaniards  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Manila.  Having  met  with  some  suc- 
cess, and  the  natives  flocking  to  his  assistance,  he  proclaimed  an  independent 
government  of  republican  form,  with  himself  as  president,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival  in  the  islands  the  entire  edifice  of  executive  and  legislative  departments 
and  subdivision  of  territory  for  administrative  purposes  had  been  accomplished, 
at  least  on  paper,  and  the  Filipinos  held  military  possession  of  many  points  in  the 
islands  other  than  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila. 

As  General  Aguinaldo  did  not  visit  me  on  my  arrival  nor  offer  his  services  as  a 
subordinate  military  leader,  and  as  my  instructions  from  the  President  fully  con- 
templated the  occupation  of  the  islands  by  the  American  land  forces,  arid  stated 
that  "the  powers  of  the  military  occupant  are  absolute  and  supreme  and  imme- 
diately operate  upon  the  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants,"  I  did  not  consider 
it  wise  to  hold  any  direct  communication  with  the  insurgent  leader  until  I  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Manila,  especially  as  I  would  not  until  then  be  in  a 
position  to  issue  a  proclamation  and  enforce  my  authority,  in  the  event  that  his 
pretensions  should  clash  with  my  designs. 

For  these  reasons  the  preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  city  were  pressed  and 
military  operations  conducted  without  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  insurgent 
forces.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  subsequently  fully  established  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  troops  of  my  command  carried  the  Spanish  iutrenchments,  extending 
from  the  sea  to  the  Pasay  road,  on  the  extreme  Spanish  right,  we  were  under  no 
obligations,  by  prearranged  plans  of  mutual  attack,  to  turn  to  the  right  and  clear 
the  front  still  held  against  the  insurgents,  but  were  able  to  move  forward  at  once 
and  occupy  the  city  and  suburbs. 

To  return  to  the  situation  of  General  Greene's  brigade  as  I  found  it  on  my  arrival. 
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it  ■will  be  seen  that  the  difficulty  in  gaining  an  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Spanish 
line  lay  in  the  fact  of  my  disinclination  to  ask  General  Aguinaldo  to  withdraw  from 
the  heach  and  the  "Calle  Real,"  so  that  Greene  could  move  forward.  This  was 
overcome  by  instructions  to  General  Greene  to  arrange,  if  possible,  with  the  insur- 
gent brigade  commander  in  his  immediate  vicinity  to  move  to  the  right  and  allow 
the  American  forces  unobstructed  control  of  the  roads  in  their  immediate  front. 
No  objection  was  made,  and  accordingly  General  Greene's  brigade  threw  forward  a 
heavy  outpost  line  on  the  "Calle  Real"  and  the  beach  and  constructed  a  trench,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  guns  of  the  Utah  batteries  was  placed. 

The  Spanish,  observing  this  activity  on  our  part,  made  a  very  sharp  attack  with 
infiintry  and  artillery  on  the  night  of  July  31.  The  behavior  of  our  troops  during 
this  night  attack  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  I  have,  in  cablegrams  to  the 
War  Department,  taken  occasion  to  commend  by  name  those  who  deserve  special 
mention  for  good  conduct  in  the  affair.  (For  particulars  of  the  action  see  the 
appended  reports  of  the  brigade  commander.)  Our  position  was  extended  and 
strengthened  after  this  and  resisted  successfully  repeated  night  attacks,  our  forces 
suffering,  however,  considerable  loss  in  wounded  and  killed,  while  the  losses  of  the 
enemy,  owing  to  the  darkness,  could  not  be  ascertained.     (See  appended  reports.) 

The  strain  of  the  night  fighting  and  the  heavy  details  for  outpost  duty  made  it 
imperative  to  reeuforce  General  Greene's  troops  with  General  MacArthur's  brigade, 
which  had  arrived  in  transports  on  the  31st  of  July.  The  difficulties  of  this  opera- 
tion can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  transports  were  at  anchor  off  Cavite,  5 
miles  from  a  point  on  the  beach  where  it  was  desiied  to  disembark  the  men. 
Several  squalls,  accompanied  by  floods  of  rain,  raged  day  after  day,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  the  troops  and  supplies  ashore  was  to  load  them  from  the  ship's  side  into 
native  lighters  (called  "  cascos")  or  small  steamboats,  move  them  to  a  point  oppo- 
site the  camp,  and  then  disembark  them  through  the  surf  in  small  boats,  or  by  run- 
ning the  lighters  head  on  to  the  beach.  The  landing  was  finally  accomplished,  after 
days  of  hard  work  and  hardship ;  and  I  desire  here  to  express  again  my  admiration 
for  the  fortitude  and  cheerful  willingness  of  the  men  of  all  commands  engaged  in 
this  operation. 

Upon  the  assembly  of  MacArthur's  brigade  in  support  of  Greene's,  I  had  about 
8,500  men  in  position  to  attack,  and  I  deemed  the  time  had  come  for  final  action. 
During  the  time  of  the  night  attacks  I  had  communicated  my  desire  to  Admiral 
Dewey  that  he  would  allow  his  ships  to  open  fire  on  the  right  of  the  Spanish  line 
of  intrenchments,  believing  that  such  action  would  stop  the  night  firing  and  loss 
of  life,  but  the  admiral  had  declined  to  order  it  unless  we  were  in  danger  of  losing 
our  position  by  the  assaults  of  the  Spanish,  for  the  reason  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  precipitate  a  general  engagement,  for  which  he  was  not  ready.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  brigade  of  General  MacArthur  was  in  position  and  the  Monterey  had  arrived, 
and  under  date  of  August  6  Admiral  Dewey  agreed  to  my  suggestion  that  we  should 
send  a  joint  letter  to  the  Captain-General  notifying  him  that  he  should  remove  from 
the  city  all  noncombatants  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  operations  against 
the  defenses  of  Manila  might  begin  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

This  letter  was  sent  August  7  (see  copy  appended),  and  a  reply  was  received  the 
same  date  (copy  hereto  appended),  to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish  were  without  places 
of  refuge  for  the  increased  numbers  of  wounded,  sick  women,  and  children  now 
lodged  within  the  walls.  On  the  9th  a  formal  joint  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
city  was  sent  in.  (See  copy  hereto  appended.)  This  demand  was  based  upon  the 
hopelessness  of  the  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  every  considera- 
tion of  humanity  demanded  that  the  city  should  not  be  subjected  to  bombardment 
under  such  circumstances.  The  Captain-General's  reply,  of  same  date  (see  copy 
attached),  stated  that  the  council  of  defense  had  declared  that  the  demand  could 
not  be  granted;  but  the  Captain-General  offered  to  consult  his  Government  if  we 
would  allow  him  the  time  strictly  necessary  for  the  communications  by  way  of 
Hongkong. 
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This  was  deoliued  on  our  part  for  tlie  reason  that  it  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
admiral  and  myself,  lead  only  to  a  continuance  of  the  situation,  with,  no  immediate 
result  faTorable  to  us,  and  the  necessity  was  apparent  and  very  urgent  that  decisive 
action  should  be  taken  at  once  to  compel  the  enemy  to  give  up  the  town,  in  order  to 
relieve  our  troops  from  the  trenches  and  from  the  great  exposure  to  unhealthy  con- 
ditions which  were  unavoidable  in  a  bivouac  during  the  rainy  season.  The  seacoast 
batteries  in  defense  of  Manila  are  so  situated  that  it  is  impossible  for  ships  to 
engage  them  without  firing  into  the  town,  and  as  the  bombardment  of  a  city  filled 
with  women  and  children,  sick  and  wounded,  and  containing  a  large  amount  of  neu- 
tral property,  could  only  be  justified  as  a  last  resort,  it  was  agreed  between  Admiral 
Dewey  and  myself  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Spanish  line  of  intrenchments  in  front  of  the  positions  at  that  time  occupied  by  our 
troops,  which,  with  its  flank  on  the  seashore,  was  entirely  open  to  the  fire  of  the 
navy. 

It  was  not  my  Intention  to  press  the  assault  at  this  point,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
hold  it  in  strong  force,  until  after  the  navy  had  made  practicable  breaches  in  the 
works  aud  shaken  the  troops  holding  them,  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  army 
alone,  owing  to  the  absence  of  siege  guns.  This  is  indicated  fully  in  the  orders  and 
memorandum  of  attack  hereto  appended.  It  was  believed,  however,  as  most  desira- 
ble, and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  civilized  warfare,  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  his  intrenchments  before  resorting  to  the 
bombardment  of  the  city. 

By  orders  issued  some  time  previously  MacAithur's  and  Greene's  brigades  were 
organized  as  the  Second  Division  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M. 
Anderson  commanding;  and  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  General  Anderson  moved 
his  headquarters  from  Cavite  to  the  brigade  camps  and  assumed  direct  command  in 
the  field.  Copies  of  the  written  and  verbal  instructions,  referred  to  above  and 
appended  hereto,  were  given  to  the  division  and  brigade  commanders  on  the  12th, 
and  all  the  troops  were  in  position  on  the  13th  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

About  9  a.  m.  on  that  day  our  fleet  steamed  forward  from  Cavite  and  before  10 
a.  m.  opened  a  hot  and  accurate  fire  of  heavy  shells  and  rapid-fire  projectiles  on  the 
sea  flank  of  the  Spanish  intrenchments  at  the  powder  magazine  fort,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Utah  batteries,  in  position  in  our  trenches  near  the  "  Calle  Real," 
began  tiring  with  great  accuracy.  At  10.25,  on  a  prearranged  signal  from  our 
trenches  that  it  was  believed  our  troops  could  advance,  the  navy  ceased  firing, 
and  immediately  a  light  line  of  skirmishers  from  the  Colorado  regiment  of  Greene's 
brigade  passed  over  our  trenches  and  deployed  rapidly  forward,  another  line  from 
the  same  regiment  from  the  left  flank  of  our  earthworks  advancing  s^wiftly  up  the 
beach  in  open  order.  Both  these  lines  found  the  powder  magazine  fort  and  the 
trenches  flanking  it  deserted,  but  as  they  passed  over  the  Spanish  works  they  were 
met  by  a  sharp  fire  from  a  second  line  situated  in  the  streets  of  Malate,  by  which  a 
number  of  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  among  others  the  soldier  who  pulled 
down  the  Spanish  colors  still  flying  on  the  fort  and  raised  our  own.  (See  detailed 
report  of  brigade  commander.) 

The  works  of  the  second  line  soon  gave  way  to  the  determined  advance  of  Greene's 
troops,  and  that  officer  pushed  his  brigade  rapidly  through  Malate  and  over  the 
bridges  to  occupy  Binondo  and  San  Miguel,  as  contemplated  in  his  instructions. 
In  the  meantime  the  brigade  of  General  MaoArthur,  advancing  simultaneously  on 
the  Pasay  road,  encountered  a  very  sharp  fire,  coming  from  the  blockhouses, 
trenches,  aud  woods  in  his  front,  positions  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  carry, 
owing  to  the  swampy  condition  of  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  roads  and  the 
heavy  undergrowth  concealing  the  enemy.  With  much  gallantry  and  excellent 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  brigade  commander  and  the  troops  engaged  these  dif- 
ficulties were  overcome  with  a  minimum  loss  (see  report  of  brigade  commander 
Ab.  98 19 
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appended),  and  MacArthur  advanced  and  held  the  bridges  and  the  town  of  Malate 
as  was  contemplated  in  his  instructions. 

The  city  of  Manila  was  now  in  our  possession,  excepting  the  walled  town,  hut 
shortly  after  the  entry  of  our  troops  into  Malate  a  white  flag  was  displayed  on  the 
walls,  whereupon  Lieut.  Col.  C.  A.  Whittier,  United  States  Volunteers,  of  my  staff, 
and  Lieutenant  Brumby,  United  States  Navy,  representing  Admiral  Dewey,  were 
sent  ashore  to  communicate  with  the  Captain-General.  I  soon  personally  followed 
these  officers  into  the  town,  going  at  once  to  the  palace  of  the  Governor-General, 
and  there,  after  a  conversation  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  a  preliminary  agree- 
ment of  the  terms  of  capitulation  was  signed  by  the  Captain-General  and  myself. 
This  agreement  was  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  formal  terms  of  capitulation, 
as  arranged  by  the  officers  representing  the  two  forces,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
appended  and  marked. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  the  Spanish  colors  on  the  sea  front  were  hauled 
down  and  the  American  flag  displayed  and  saluted  by  the  guns  of  the  Navy.  The 
Second  Oregon  Regiment,  which  had  proceeded  by  sea  from  Cavite,  was  disembarked 
and  entered  the  walled  town  as  a  provost  guard,  and  the  colonel  was  directed  to 
receive  the  Spanish  arms  and  deposit  them  in  places  of  security.  The  town  was 
filled  with  the  troops  of  the  enemy  driven  in  from  the  intrenchments,  regiments 
formed  and  standing  in  line  in  the  streets,  but  the  work  of  disarming  proceeded 
quietly  and  nothing  unpleasant  occurred. 

In  leaving  the  subject  of  the  operations  of  the  13th,  I  desire  here  to  record  my 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  orders  for  attack  and  the  plan 
for  occupation  of  the  city  were  carried  out  by  the  troops  exactly  as  contemplated. 
I  submit  that  for  troops  to  enter  under  fire  a  town  covering  a  wide  area,  to  rapidly 
deploy  and  guard  all  principal  points  in  the  extensive  suburbs,  to  keep  out  the 
insurgent  forces  pressing  for  admission,  to  quietly  disarm  an  army  of  Spaniards 
more  than  equal  in  numbers  to  the  American  troops,  and  finally  by  all  this  to  pre- 
vent entirely  all  rapine,  pillage,  and  disorder,  and  gain  entire  and  complete  jiosses- 
sion  of  a  city  of  300,000  people  filled  with  natives  hostile  to  the  European  interests, 
and  stirred  up  by  the  knowledge  that  their  own  people  were  fighting  in  the  outside 
trenches,  was  an  act  which  only  the  law-abiding,  temperate,  resolute  American 
soldier,  well  and  skillfully  handled  by  his  regimental  and  brigade  commanders, 
conld  accomplish. 

Prior  to  the  action  on  the  18th,  General  Order  No.  3,  hereto  appended,  was  issued, 
and  a  copy  was  sent  to  Aguinaldo's  representative  as  an  indication  of  the  conduct 
that  would  be  expected  of  them  in  the  event  that  any  bands  of  the  insurgents  should 
effect  an  entrance  to  the  city.  After  the  action.  General  Order  No.  6,  hereto 
appended,  was  published  to  the  troops  as  a  sincere  expression  of  my  apjjreciation 
of  their  conduct. 

The  amount  of  public  funds  and  the  numbers  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  small 
arms  taken  have  been  reported  in  detail  by  cable.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
trophies  of  Manila  were  nearly  $900,000,  13,000  prisoners,  and  22,000  arms. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  my  headquarters  were  established  in  the  ayun- 
tamiento,  or  city  office  of  the  Governor-General,  where  steps  were  at  once  inaugu- 
rated to  set  up  the  government  of  military  occupancy.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
and  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  city  in  English,  Spanish,  and  native 
dialect,  and  one  of  my  two  very  efficient  brigade  commanders.  General  MacArthur, 
was  appointed  provost-marshal-general  and  civil  governor  of  the  town,  while  the 
other,  General  Greene,  was  selected  for  the  duties  of  intendente  general  de  hacienda, 
or  director  of  financial  affairs,  the  collectors  of  customs  and  internal  revenue  report- 
ing to  him.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whittier,  United  States  Volunteers,  of  my  staff,  an 
efficient  business  man  of  long  experience,  was  appointed  collector  of  the  customs, 
and  a  bonded  officer,  Major  Whipple,  of  the  pay  department,  was  announced  as 
custodian  of  the  public  funds,  to  whom  all  Spanish  money  derived  from  any  source 
was  to  be  transmitted  for  safe-keeping  and  disbursement  under  orders. 
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On  the  16tli  a  cablegram  containing  the  text  of  the  President's  proclamation 
directing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  received  by  me,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
order  to  make  the  fact  known  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  which  was  done  at  once. 
This  resulted  in  a  formal  protest  from  the  Governor-General  in  regard  to  the  transfer 
of  public  funds  then  taking  place,  on  the  ground  that  the  proclamation  was  dated 
prior  to  the  surrender.  To  this  I  replied  that  the  status  quo  in  which  we  were  left 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  by  me 
of  the  official  notice,  and  that  I  must  insist  upon  the  delivery  of  the  funds.  The 
delivery  was  made  under  protest. 

After  the  issue  of  my  proclamation  and  the  establishment  of  my  office  as  military 
governor,  I  had  direct  written  communication  with  General  Aguinaldo  on  several 
occasions.  He  recognized  my  authority  as  military  governor  of  the  town  of  Manila 
and  suburbs,  and  made  professions  of  his  willingness  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  a 
line  which  I  might  indicate,  but  at  the  same  time  asking  certain  favors  for  himself. 
The  matters  in  this  connection  had  not  been  settled  at  the  date  of  my  departure. 
Doubtless  much  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  insurgents  that 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  occupancy  of  Manila,  and  there  is  some 
ground  for  trouble  with  them  owing  to  that  fact ;  but,  notwithstanding  many  rumors 
to  the  contrary,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  leaders  will  be  able  to  prevent  serious 
disturbances,  as  they  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and  educated  to  know  that  to 
antagonize  the  United  States  would  be  to  destroy  their  only  chance  of  future 
political  improvement. 

On  the  28th  instant  I  received  a  cablegram  directing  me  to  transfer  my  command 
to  Major-General  Otis,  United  States  Volunteers,  and  to  proceed  to  Paris,  France, 
for  conference  with  the  peace  commissioners.  I  embarked  on  the  steamer  China  on 
the  30th  in  obedience  to  these  instructions. 

In  view  of  my  short  occupancy  of  the  office  of  military  governor  (sixteen  days), 
I  shall  leave  to  my  successor  to  report  in  detail  and  at  length  on  the  many  important 
matters  of  administration  and  questions  affecting  trade  and  commerce  which  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  would  soon  arise. 

I  may  add,  however,  that  great  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place  in  Manila 
since  the  occupancy  of  the  city  by  the  American  troops.  The  streets  have  been 
cleaned  under  the  management  of  General  MacArthur,  and  the  police,  under  Colonel 
Reeve,  Thirteenth  Minnesota,  were  most  proficient  in  preserving  order.  A  stranger 
to  the  city  might  easily  imagine  that  the  American  forces  had  been  in  control  for 
months  rather  than  days. 

In  oncluding  this  report  I  wish  formally  to  declare  my  indebtedness  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  to  the  brigade  commanders,  the  division  commander,  the 
members  of  my  staff,  and  my  personal  aids.  While  we  were  still  in  San  Francisco 
these  latter  were  sent  to  me  to  report  to  the  commanders  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions in  camp,  and  were  busy  assisting  in  instructing  the  newly  arrived  troops. 
That  they  did  good  service  in  this  direction  I  have  the  assurance  of  all  concerned. 

Brig.  Gen.  R.  P.  Hughes,  my  inspector-general  at  San  Francisco,  was  especially 
noticeable  in  accomplishing  the  instruction  of  the  groeu  troops  that  came  to  the 
city,  many  of  them  without  arms,  clothing,  or  equipment  of  any  kind.  His  services 
will  undoubtedly  be  duly  recognized  by  Major-General  Otis,  with  whom  I  left  him 
to  continue  the  good  work. 

I  desire  especially  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Brigadier-General  Babcock, 
my  adjutant-general  and  chief  of  staff,  for  his  most  valuable  services  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  campaign  in  San  Francisco  to  the  close  of  the  work  at  the  present  time. 
This  officer  is  too  well  known  to  require  special  mention  of  his  services  in  any  one 
direction.  He  was  my  right  arm,  not  only  in  the  office  but  in  the  field,  and  much  of 
the  success  that  has  attended  the  expedition  is  due  to  his  individual  efforts. 

I  desire  especially  to  mention  Major  McClure  and  Major  Whipple,  of  the  Pay 
"Department,  who  volunteered  their  services  after  they  had  completed  their  legiti- 
mate duties,  and  performed  excellent  work  whenever  called  upon.    Major  McClure 
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was  especially  important  in  his  services  immediately  after  the  surrender,  taking 
long  rides  under  my  orders  to  the  Spanish  lines,  and  bearing  instructions  to  them 
which  resulted  in  effecting  their  withdrawal  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
incursion  of  the  insurgents  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  city.  Other  ofi&cers  have 
been  named  in  my  special  reports  and  have  been  recommended  for  brevets  and  pro- 
motion. 

I  especially  call  attention  to  the  services  of  Captain  Mott,  as  mentioned  in  the 
report  of  Brigadier-General  Greene.  He  was  cheerful,  willing,  intelligent,  and 
energetic  in  the  discharge  of  the  multifarious  duties  imposed  upon  him  in  connec- 
tion with  our  troops  and  trenches  during  the  rainy  season,  and  in  the  final  action 
showed  those  rare  characteristics  which  stamp  him  as  a  very  superior  soldier. 

It  is  possible,  iu  the  hurry  attending  the  mating  up  of  this  report,  that  some  mat- 
ters to  which  I  would  call  attention  have  been  neglected.  If  this  proves  to  be  true 
Idesire  to  retain  the  right  to  make  ample  amendment  in  future  reports. 

I  desire,  iu  conclusion,  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  on  behalf  of  my  command  and 
myself  for  the  most  welcome  cablegram  of  congratulation  from  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  wnich  was  immediately  published  to  the  troops  in 
General  Order  No.  11,  hereto  appended. 

Very  respectfully,  Wesley  Mkeritt, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  A. 


Hbadquakters  U.  S.  Land  and  Navax  Forces, 

Manila  Bay,  PMUppine  Islands,  August  7, 1898. 
The  General  in  Chief  Commanding  Spanish  forces  in  Manila. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  notify  your  excellency  that  operations  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the  defenses  of  Manila  may  begin  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  from  the  hour  of  receipt  by  you  of  this 
communication,  or  sooner  if  made  necessary  by  an  attack  on  your  part. 

This  notice  is  given  in  order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  remove  all  nonoom- 
batants  from  the  city. 

Very  respectfully,  Wesley  Mereitt, 

Major-General,  United  States  Army, 
Commanding  land  forces  of  the  United  States. 
George  Dewey, 
Bear-Admiral,  United  States  Navy, 
Commanding  United  States  naval  force  on  Asiatic  station. 


[Translation.] 

Manila,  August  7, 1898. 
The  Governor-General  and  Captain- General  of  the  Philippines  to  the  Major-General  of 
the  Army  and  the  Bear-Admiral  of  the  Navy,  commanding,  respectively,  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellencies  that  at  half  past  12  to- 
day I  received  the  notice  with  which  you  favor  me,  that  after  forty-eight  hours  have 
elapsed  you  may  begin  operations  against  this  fortified  city,  or  at  an  earlier  hour  if 
the  forces  under  your  command  are  attacked  by  mine. 

As  your  notice  is  sent  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  nonoombat- 
ants,  I  give  thanks  to  your  excellencies  for  the  humane  sentiments  you  have  shown, 
and  state  that,  finding  myself  surrounded  by  insurrectionary  forces,  I  am  without 
places  of  refuge  for  the  increased  numbers  of  wounded,  sick,  women,  and  children 
who  are  now  lodged  within  the  walls. 

Very  respectfully,  and  kissing  the  hands  of  your  excellencies, 

Fermin  Jaudenbs, 
Governor-General  and  Captain-General  of  the  Philippines. 


Headquarters  U.  S.  Land  and  Naval  Forces, 

Manila  Bay,  Philippine  Islands,  August  9,  1898. 
The  Governor-General  and  Captain-General  of  the  Philippines. 

Sir  :  The  inevitable  suffering  in  store  for  the  wounded,  sick,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  event  that  it  becomes  our  duty  to  reduce  the  defenses  of  the  walled 
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town  in  wMcii  they  are  gathered,  will,  we  feel  assured,  appeal  successfully  to  the 
sympathies  of  a  general  capable  of  making  the  determined  and  prolonged  resist- 
ance, which  your  excellency  has  exhibited  after  the  loss  of  your  naval  forces  and 
without  hope  of  succor. 

We  therefore  submit,  without  prejudice  to  the  high  sentiments  of  honor  and  duty 
which  your  excellency  entertains,  that,  surrounded  on  every  side  as  you  are  by  a 
constantly  increasing  force,  with  a  powerful  fleet  in  your  front,  and  deprived  of  all 
prospect  of  reenforcement  and  assistance,  a  most  useless  sacrifice  of  life  would  result 
in  the  event  of  an  attack,  and  therefore  every  consideration  of  humanity  makes  it 
imperative  that  you  should  not  subject  your  city  to  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment. 
Accordiugly,  we  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  Spanish  forces 
under  your  command. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  Merritt, 

Major- General,  United  States  Army, 
Commanding  Land  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
George  Dewey, 
Bear-Admiral,  United  States  Navy, 
Commanding  United  States  Naval  Force  on  Asiatic  Station. 


Headquarters  U.  S.  Land  and  Naval  Forces, 

Manila  Bay,  August  10,  1898. 
The  Governor-General  and  Captain-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sib  :  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  communication  of  your  excellency 
of  the  8th  instant,  in  which  you  suggest  your  desire  to  consult  your  Government  in 
regard  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  in  your  city,  provided  the  time  to  do  so 
can  be  granted  by  us. 

In  reply  we  respectfully  inform  your  excellency  that  we  decline  to  grant  the  time 
requested. 

Very  respectfully,  Wesley  Mbrritt, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding   U.  S.  Land  Forces. 

George  Dewey, 
Bear-Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy, 
Commanding  U  S.  Naval  Forces,  Asiatic  Station 


[Translation.] 

Manila,  August  9,  1898. 
The  Governor-General  and  Captain-General  of  the  Philippines  to  the  Major-General  of 
the  Army  and  the  Bear-Admiral  of  the  Navy,  commanding,  respectively,  the  Military 
and  Naval  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen:  Having  received  an  intimation  from  your  excellencies  that,  in 
obedience  to  sentiments  of  huinanity  to  which  you  appeal  and  which  I  share,  I 
should  surrender  this  city  and  the  forces  under  my  orders,  I  have  assembled  the 
council  of  defense,  which  declares  that  your  request  can  not  be  granted;  but  taking 
account  of  the  most  exceptional  circumstances  existing  in  this  city,  which  your 
excellencies  recite  and  which  I  unfortunately  have  to  admit,  I  would  consult  my 
Government,  if  your  excellencies  will  grant  the  time  strictly  necessary  for  this 
communication,  by  way  of  Hongkong. 

Very  respectfally,  Fermin  Jaudenes, 

Governor-General  and  Captain- General  of  the  Philippines. 


The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a  commission  to  determine  the  details  of 
the  capitulation  of  the  city  and  defenses  of  Manila  and  its  suburbs  and  the  Spanish 
forces  stationed  therein,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into  the  previous 
day  by  Maj.  Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  United  States  Army,  American  commander  in  chief 
in  the  Philippines,  and  His  Excellency  Don  Fermin  Jaudenes,  acting  general  in  chief 
of  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Philippines,  have  agreed  upon  the  following : 

1.  The  Spanish  troops,  European  and  native,  capitulate  with  the  city  and  its 
defenses,  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  depositing  their  arms  in  the  places  designated 
by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  remaining  in  the  quarters  designated 
and  under  the  orders  of  their  officers,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  aforesaid 
United  States  authorities,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
belligerent  nations. 
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All  persons  included  in  the  capitulation  remain  at  liberty,  the  officers  remaining 
in  their  respective  homes,  which  shall  be  respected  as  long  as  they  observe  the 
regulations  prescribed  for  their  government  and  the  laws  in  force. 

2.  Officers  shall  retain  their  side  arms,  horses,  and  private  property. 

3.  All  public  horses  and  public  property  of  all  kinds  shall  be  turned  over  to  staff 
officers  designated  by  the  United  States. 

4.  Complete  returns  in  duplicate  of  men  by  organizations  and  full  lists  of  public 
property  and  stores  shall  be  rendered  to  the  United  States  within  ten  days  from 
this  date. 

5.  All  questions  relating  to  the  repatriation  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Spanish 
forces  and  of  their  families,  and  of  the  expenses  which  said  repatriation  may 
occasion,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  Washington. 

Spanish  families  may  leave  Manila  at  any  time  convenient  to  them. 
The  return  of  the  arms  surrendered  by  the  Spanish  forces  shall  take  place  when 
they  evacuate  the  city  or  when  the  American  Army  evacuates. 

6.  Officers  and  men  included  in  the  capitulation  shall  be  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  according  to  their  rank,  with  rations  and  necessary  aid  as  though  they  were 
prisoners  of  war,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  IJnited  States 
and  Spain. 

All  the  funds  in  the  Spanish  treasury  and  all  other  public  funds  shall  be  turned 
over  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

7.  This  city,  its  inhabitants,  its  churches  and  religious  worship,  its  educational 
establishments,  and  its  private  property  of  all  descriptions  are  placed  under  the 
special  safeguard  of  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  American  Army. 

F.  v.  Gebbnb, 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  United  States  Army. 
B.  P.  Lambeeton, 

Captain,  United  States  Navy, 
Charles  A.  Whittikr, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Inspector-General. 
E.  H.  Ckowder, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Judge-Advocate. 
Nicholas  db  la  Pbtra, 

Auditor  General  Exomo. 
Carlos, 

Coronel  de  Inge/nieros. 

JOSB, 

Coronel  de  Estado  Major. 


Headquarters  Department  ob  the  Pacific, 

August  14,  1898. 
To  the  people  of  the  Philippines : 

I.  War  has  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  since  April  21  of  this 
year.  Since  that  date  you  have  witnessed  the  destruction  by  an  American  fleet  of 
the  Spanish  naval  power  in  these  islands,  the  fall  of  the  principal  city,  Manila,  and 
its  defenses,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  army  of  occupation  to  the  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

II.  The  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  now  in  possession  has  instructions 
from  his  Government  to  assure  the  people  that  he  has  not  come  to  wage  war  upon 
them,  nor  upon  any  part  or  faction  iimong  them,  but  to  protect  them  in  their  homes, 
in  their  employments,  and  in  their  personal  and  religious  rights.  All  persons  who, 
by  active  aid  or  honest  submission,  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  give  effect  to  this  beneficent  purpose  will  receive  the  reward  of  its  support  and 
protection. 

III.  The  government  established  among  you  by  the  United  States  is  a  government 
of  military  occupation;  and  for  the  present  it  is  ordered  that  the  municipal  laws, 
such  as  affect  private  rights  of  persons  and  property,  regulate  local  institutions, 
and  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crime  shall  be  considered  as  continuing  in  force, 
so  far  as  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  military  government,  and  that  they  be 
administered  through  the  ordinary  tribunals  substantially  as  before  occupation,  but 
by  officials  appointed  by  the  Government  of  occupation. 

IV.  A  provost-marshal-general  will  be  appointed  for  the  city  of  Manila  and  its 
outlying  districts.  This  territory  will  be  divided  into  subdistricts,  and  there  will  be 
assigned  to  each  a  deputy  provost-marshal. 

The  duties  of  the  provost-marshal-general  and  his  deputies  will  be  set  forth  in 
detail  in  future  orders.  In  a  general  way  they  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
arrests  of  military  as  well  as  civil  offenders,  sending  such  of  the  former  class  as  are 
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triable  by  courts-maitial  to  their  proper  commands,  witti  statements  of  tlieir 
offenses  and  names  of  witnesses,  and  detaining  in  cnstody  all  other  offenders  for 
trial  by  njilitary  commission,  provost  courts,  or  native  criminal  courts,  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  Ihe  instructions  hereafter  to  be  issued. 

V.  The  port  of  Manila,  and  all  other  ports  and  places  in  the  Philippines  which 
may  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  our  land  and  naval  forces  will  be  open,  while  our 
military  occupation  may  continue,  to  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations  as  well  as 
our  own,  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war,  and  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed 
rates  of  duty  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  importation. 

VI.  All  churches  and  places  devoted  to  religious  worship  and  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  all  educational  institutions,  libraries,  scientific  collections,  and  museums 
are,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  protected ;  and  all  destruction  or  intentional  defacement 
of  such  places  or  property,  of  historical  monuments,  archives,  or  works  of  science 
and  art,  is  prohibited,  save  when  required  by  urgent  military  necessity.  Severe 
punishment  will  be  meted  out  for  all  violations  of  this  regulation. 

The  custodians  of  all  property  of  the  character  mentioned  in  this  section  will 
make  prompt  returns  thereof  to  these  headquarters,  stating  character  and  location, 
and  embodying  such  recommendations  as  they  may  think  proper  for  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  properties  under  their  care  and  cnstody,  that  proper  orders  may  issue 
enjoining  the  cooperation  of  both  military  and  civil  authorities  in  securing  snch 
protection. 

VII.  The  commanding  general,  in  announcing  the  establishment  of  military  gov- 
ernment and  in  entering  upon  his  duty  as  military  governor  in  pursuance  of  his 
appointment  as  such  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  desires  to  assure  the 
people  that  so  long  as  they  preserve  the  peace  and  perform  their  duties  toward  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  they  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  persons  and 
property,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service  of 
the  United  States  and  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

Wesley  Herritt, 
Major-General,  United  States  Army,  Commanding. 


REPORT  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SHATTER,  COMMANDING  THE  TROOPS  IN 

CUBA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  IS,  1898. 
Adjutant-Gknekal  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  campaign  which  ter- 
minated in  the  fall  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  the  adjacent  territory,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  military  government  therein: 

The  expedition  was  undertaken  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  of 
May  30,  1898,  from  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  in  which  it  was  stated  "Admiral 
Schley  reports  that  two  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  boats  have  been  seen  in  the  harbor 
of  Santiaco.  Go  with  your  force  to  capture  garrison  at  Santiago,  and  assist  in 
capturing  harbor  and  fleet." 

On  this  date  there  were  a  large  number  of  transports  in  Port  Tampa  Bay,  which 
had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition  which  it  had  been  previously 
contemplated  I  should  command,  and  for  such  other  emergencies  as  might  arise. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  loading  aboard  those  transports  the  necessary 
subsistence  and  quartermaster's  supplies,  and  for  the  embarkation  of  the  authorized 
number  of  troops  and  their  material.  General  Orders,  No.  5,  from  these  headquar- 
ters, indicate  the  organizations  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  take.  The  order  is  as 
follows : 

General  Orders,  )  Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Kg.  5.  ]  Tampa,  Ma.,  May  31, 1898. 

The  following  troops  will  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  move  immediately 
jn  board  transports  upon  notification  from  these  headquarters : 

1.  The  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

2  The  Battalion  of  Engineers. 

3.  The  detachment  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

4.  Five  squadrons  of  cavalry,  to  be  selected  by  the  commanding  general  of  the 
cavalry  division,  in  accordance  with  instructions  previously  given. 
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5.  Four  batteries  of  light  artillery,  to  be  commanded  by  a  major  to  be  selected  by 
tlie  commanding  ofiScer  of  the  Light  Artillery  Brigade. 

6.  Two  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  to  be  selected  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  siege  artillery  battalion,  with  eight  siege  guns  and  eight  field  mortars. 

7.  The  Battalion  of  Engineers,  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  will  be  supplied  with 
500  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man. 

8.  All  troops  will  carry,  in  addition  to  the  fourteen  days'  field  rations  now  on  hand, 
ten  days'  travel  rations. 

9.  The  minimum  allowance  of  tentage  and  baggage,  as  prescribed  in  General 
Orders  54,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  current  series,  will  be  taken. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  rations  specified  in  paragraph  8  of  this  order,  the  Chief 
Commissary  will  provide  sixty  days'  field  rations  for  the  entire  command. 

11.  All  recruits'  and  extra  baggage,  the  latter  to  be  stored,  carefully  piled  and 
covered,  will  be  left  in  camp,  in  charge  of  a  commissioned  officer,  to  be  selected  by 
the  regimental  commander.  Where  there  are  no  recruits  available,  the  necessary 
guard  only  will  be  left. 

12.  Travel  ratious  will  be  drawn,  at  once,  by  the  several  commands,  as  indicated 
in  paragraph  8. 

,  By  command  of  Major-General  Shafter : 

E.  J.  McClernand, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

This  order  was  afterwards  changed  to  include  12  squadrons  of  cavalry,  all  of 
which  were  dismounted,  because  of  lack  of  transportation  for  the  animals,  and 
because  it  was  believed  from  the  best  sources  of  information  obtainable  that 
mounted  cavalry  could  not  operate  efficiently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago. 
This  was  found  subsequently  to  be  correct. 

The  facilities  at  Tampa,  and  Port  Tampa,  for  embarking  the  troops  and  the  large 
amount  of  supplies  required  were  inadequate,  and  with  the  utmost  effort  it  was  not 
possible  to  accomplish  this  work  as  quickly  as  I  hoped  and  desired. 

On  the  evening  of  June  7,  I  received  orders  to  sail  without  delay,  but  not  with 
less  than  10,000  men. 

The  orders  referred  to  caused  one  division  composed  of  volunteer  troops — com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  Snyder,  and  which  it  had  been  intended  to  include  in 
my  command — to  be  left  behind.  I  was  joined,  however,  by  Brigadier-General 
Bates,  who  had  already  arrived  on  transports  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  the  Third 
and  Twentieth  Infantry,  and  one  squadron  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  with  their 
horses — the  latter  being  the  only  mounted  troops  in  my  command. 

After  some  of  the  transports  had  already  reached  the  lower  bay,  telegraphic  instruc- 
tions were  received  from  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  directing  that  the  sailing 
of  the  expedition  be  delayed  waiting  further  orders.  This  delay  was  occasioned  by 
the  Navy  reporting  that  a  Spanish  war  vessel  had  been  sighted  in  the  Nicholas 
Channel.  The  ships  in  the  lower  bay  were  immediately  recalled.  On  the  next 
day,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  command  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
transports,  and  the  expedition  sailed  on  June  14  with  815  officers  and  16,072  enlisted 
men. 

The  passage  to  Santiago  was  generally  smooth  and  uneventful.  The  health  of 
the  command  remained  remarkably  good,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  con- 
veniences on  many  of  the  transports,  in  the  nature  of  sleeping  accommodations, 
space  for  exercise,  closet  accommodations,  etc.,  were  not  all  that  could  have  been 
desired.  While  commenting  upon  this  subject,  it  is  appropriate  to  add  that  the 
opinion  was  general  throughout  the  army  that  the  travel  ration  should  include 
tomatoes,  beginning  with  the  first  day,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  canned  fruit 
would  prove  to  be  a  most  welcome  addition  while  traveling  at  sea  in  the  tropics ;  if 
the  future  policy  of  our  Government  requires  much  transportation  for  the  military 
forces  by  sea,  definite  arrangements  should  be  determined  upon  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary hammock  accommodations  for  sleeping.  Hammocks  interfere  immeasurably 
less  than  bunks  with  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  ships,  and  during  the  day  can  be 
easily  removed,  thus  greatly  increasing  space  for  exercise ;  moreover,  they  greatly 
diminish  the  danger  of  fire. 
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While  passing  along  tlio  north  coast  of  Cuba,  one  of  the  two  barges  we  had  in  tow 
broke  away  during  the  night,  and  was  not  recovered.  This  loss  proved  to  he  very- 
serious,  for  it  delayed  and  embarrassed  the  disembarkation  of  the  army.  On  the 
morning  of  June  20,  we  arrived  off  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  about  noon  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Santiago,  where  Admiral  Sampson  came  on  board  my  headquarter  trans- 
port. It  was  arranged  between  us  to  visit  in  the  afternoon  the  Cuban  general, 
Garcia,  at  Aserraderos,  about  18  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Morro.  During  the  inter- 
view General  Garcia  ofl'ered  the  services  of  his  troops,  comprising  about  4,000  men, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Aserraderos,  and  about  500  under  General  Castillo  at  the  little 
town  of  Cujababo,  a  few  miles  east  of  Daiquiri.  I  accepted  his  offer,  impressing  it 
upon  him  that  I  could  exercise  no  military  control  over  him  except  such  as  he 
would  concede,  and  as  long  as  he  served  under  me  I  would  furnish  him  rations 
and  ammunition. 

Ev*  since  the  receipt  of  my  orders  I  had  made  a  study  of  the  terrain  surround- 
ing Santiago,  gathering  information  mainly  from  former  residents  of  the  city,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  on  the  transports  with  me.  At  this  interview  all  the  possible 
points  of  attack  were  for  the  last  time  carefully  weighed,  and  then,  for  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  Admiral  Sampson  and  General  Garcia,  I  outlined  the  plan 
of  campaign,  which  was  as  follows : 

With  the  assistance  of  the  small  boats  of  the  navy,  the  disembarkation  was  to 
commence  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  at  Daiquiri.  On  the  21st  500  insurgent  troops 
were  to  be  transferred  from  Aserraderos  to  Cujababo,  increasing  the  force  already 
there  to  1,000  men.  This  force  under  General  Castillo  was  to  attack  the  Spanish 
force  at  Daiquiri  in  the  rear  at  the  time  of  disembarkation.  This  movement  was 
successfully  made.  To  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  point  of  our  intended  land- 
ing, I  requested  General  Garcia  to  send  a  small  force  (about  500  men),  under  Gen- 
eral Eabi,  to  attack  the  little  town  of  Cabanas,  situated  on  the  coast  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  entrance  to  Santiago  Harbor,  and  where  it  was  reported  the 
enemy  had  several  hundred  men  intrenched,  and  from  which  a  trail  leads  around 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  to  Santiago. 

I  also  requested  Admiral  Sampson  to  send  several  of  his  war  ships,  with  a  num- 
ber of  my  transports,  opposite  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  show  of 
disembarking  there.  In  addition  I  asked  the  admiral  to  cause  a  bombardment  to 
be  made  at  Cabanas,  and  also  at  the  fortsj  around  the  Morro,  and  at  the  towns  of 
Aguadores,  Siboney,  and  Daiquiri.  The  troops  under  General  Garcia  remaining  at 
Aserraderos  were  to  be  transferred  to  Daiquiri  or  Siboney,  on  the  24th.  This  was 
successfully  accomplished  at  Siboney. 

These  movements  committed  me  to  approaching  Santiago  from  the  east  over  a, 
narrow  road,  at  first  in  some  places  not  better  than  a  trail,  running  from  Daiquiri 
through  Siboney  and  Sevilla,  and  making  attack  from  that  quarter.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  was  the  only  feasible  plan,  and  subsequent  information  and  results  con- 
firmed my  judgment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  army  commenced  to  disembark  at  Daiquiri.  The 
following  general  order  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the  troops  left  the  transports, 
and  the  amount  of  supplies  carried  immediately  with  them : 

General  Orders,  }  Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

jfo.  18.  (  On  Board  S.  S.  Seguranca,  At  Sea,  June  SO,  1898. 


1.  Under  instructions  to  be  communicated  to  the  proper  commanders,  troops  will 
disembark  in  the  following  order : 

First.  The  Second  Division,  Fifth  Corps  (Lawton's).     The  Gatling  gun  detach- 
ment will  accompany  this  division. 

Second.  General  Bates's  brigade.     This  brigade  will  form  as  a  reserve  to  the  Sec 
end  Division,  Fifth  Corps. 

Third.  The  dismounted  cavalry  division  (Wheeler's). 

Fourth.  The  First  Division,  Fifth  Corps  (Kent's). 

Fifth.  The  squadron  of  the  Second  Cavalry  (Eafferty's). 
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Sixth.  If  the  enemy  in  torce  vigorously  resist  the  landing,  the  light  artillery,  or 
part  of  it,  will  be  disembarked  by  the  battalion  commander  and  brought  to  the 
assistance  of  the  troops  engaged.  If  no  serious  opposition  be  offered,  this  artillery 
will  be  unloaded  after  the  mounted  squadron. 

2.  All  troops  will  carry  on  the  person  the  blanket  roll  (with  shelter  tent  and 
poncho),  three  days'  field  rations  (with  coffee  ground),  canteens  filled,  and  100 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  man.  Additional  ammunition,  already  issued  to  the 
troops,  tentage,  baggage,  and  company  cooking  utensils,  will  be  left  under  charge 
of  the  regimental  quartermaster,  with  one  noncommissioned  officer  and  two  prirates 
from  each  company. 

3.  All  persons  not  immediately  on  duty  with,  and  constituting  a  part  of,  the 
organizations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  will  remain  aboard  ship  until 
the  landing  be  accomplished,  and  until  notified  they  can  land. 

4.  The  chief  quartermaster  of  the  expedition  will  control  all  small  boats,  and  will 
distribute  them  to  the  best  advantage  to  disembark  the  troops  in  the  order  indicated 
in  paragraph  1. 

5.  The  ordnance  officer,  Second  Lieutenant  Brooke,  Fourth  Infantry,  will  put  on 
shore,  at  once,  100  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  and  have  it  ready  for  distribution 
on  the  firing  line. 

6.  The  commanding  general  wishes  to  impress  officers  and  men  with  the  crushing 
effect  a  well-directed  fire  will  have  upon  the  Spanish  troops.  All  officers  concerned 
will  rigidly  enforce  fire  discipline,  and  will  caution  their  men  to  fire  only  when  they 
can  see  the  enemy. 

*  Jf  #  *  #  #  *r 

By  command  of  Major-General  Shafter: 

E.  J.  McClbrnakd, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

The  small  boats  belonging  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  transports,  together  with  a 
number  of  steam  launches  furnished  by  the  Navy,  were  brought  alongside  and 
loaded  with  troops  as  prescribed  in  the  order  just  quoted.  When  General  Lawton's 
division  was  fairly  loaded  in  the  small  boats  the  latter  were  towed  in  long  lines  by 
the  steam  launches  toward  the  shore.  The  sea  was  somewhat  rough,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  caution  and  good  judgment  the  beach  was  reached  and  the  troops  dis- 
embarked satisfactorily.  As  a  precaution  against  a  possible'  attack  upon  the  part 
of  any  Spaniards  who  might  have  been  hidden  in  the  adjacent  blockhouses  and 
woods,  the  Navy  opened  a  furious  cannonade  on  these  places  while  the  troops  were 
moving  toward  the  shore.  It  was  learned  afterwards  that  the  Spanish  garrison 
had  retired  in  the  direction  of  Siboney  soon  after  daylight. 

By  night  about  6,000  troops  were  on  shore.  General  Lawton  was  ordered  to  push 
down  a  strong  force  to  seize  and  hold  Siboney. 

On  the  23d  the  disembarkation  was  continued  and  about  6,000  more  men  landed. 
Early  on  this  date  General  Lawton's  advance  reached  Siboney,  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison of  about  600  men  retiring  as  he  came  wp,  and  offering  no  opposition  except 
a  few  scattering  shots  at  long  range.  Some  of  the  Cuban  troops  pursued 
the  retreating  Spaniards  and  skirmished  with  them.  Daring  the  afternoon  of 
this  date  the  disembarkation  of  Kent's  division  was  commenced  at  Siboney,  which 
enabled  me  to  establish  a  base  8  miles  nearer  Santiago,  and  to  continue  the 
unloading  of  troops  and  supplies  at  both  points. 

The  disembarkation  was  continued  throughout  the  night  of  the  23d  and  24th,  and 
by  the  evening  of  the  24th  the  disembarkation  of  my  command  was  practically 
completed. 

The  orders  for  June  24  contemplated  General  Lawton's  division  taking  a  strong 
defensive  position  a  short  distance  from  Siboney,  on  the  road  to  Santiago ;  Kent's 
division  was  to  be  held  near  Siboney,  where  he  disembarked ;  Bates's  brigade  was  to 
take  position  in  support  of  Lawton,  while  Wheeler's  division  was  to  be  somewhat 
to  the  rear  on  the  road  from  Siboney  to  Daiquiri.  It  was  intended  to  maintain  this 
situation  until  the  troops  and  transportation  were  disembarked  and  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  necessary  supplies  landed.  General  Young's  brigade,  however,  passed 
beyond  Lawton  on  the  night  of  the  23d-24th,  thus  taking  the  advance,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  latter  date  became  engaged  with  a  Spanish  force  intrenched  in  a 
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strong  positiou  at  La  Guasima,  a,  point  on  the  Santiago  road  about  three  milea 
from  Siboney.  General  Young's  force  consisted  of  one  squadron  of  the  First 
Cavalry,  one  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  two  of  the  First  U.  S.  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
in  all  96-1  officers  and  men.  The  enemy  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  vrere 
driven  from  the  iield  with  considerable  loss.  Our  own  loss  was  1  officer  and  15  men 
killed ;  6  officers  and  46  men  wounded.  The  reported  losses  of  the  Spaniards  were  9 
killed  and  27  wounded.  The  engagement  had  an  inspiriting  effect  upon  our  men, 
and  doubtless  correspondingly  depressed  the  enemy,  as  it  was  now  plainly  demon- 
strated to  them  that  they  had  a  foe  to  meet  who  would  advance  upon  them  under  a 
heavy  fire  delivered  from  intrenchments.  General  Wheeler,  division  commander, 
was  present  during  the  engagement,  and  reports  our  troops,  officers  and  men,  fought 
with  the  greatest  gallantry.  His  report  attached  marked  A.  This  engagement  gave 
us  a  well-watered  country  farther  to  the  front,  on  which  to  encamp  our  troops. 

My  efforts  to  unload  transportation  and  subsistence  stores,  so  that  we  might  have 
several  days'  rations  on  shore,  were  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  month. 
In  this  work  I  was  ably  seconded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  F.  Humphrey,  deputy  quar- 
termaster-general. United  States  Army,  chief  quartermaster,  and  Col.  John  F.Weston, 
assistant  commissary-general  of  subsistence,  chief  commissary,  but  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  it  was  difficult  to  land  supplies  in  excess  of  those  required  daily 
to  feed  the  men  and  animals,  and  the  loss  of  the  scow,  mentioned  as  having  broken 
away  during  the  voyage,  as  well  as  the  loss  at  sea  of  lighters  sent  by  Quarter- 
master's Department,  was  greatly  felt.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  steam  launches,  light- 
ers, scows,  and  wharves  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  were  on  the  ground 
directing  the  disembarkation  and  landing  of  supplies.  It  was  not  until  nearly  two 
weeks  after  the  army  landed  that  it  was  possible  to  place  on  shore  three  days'  sup- 
plies in  excess  of  those  required  for  the  daily  consumption. 

After  the  engagement  at  La  Guasima,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  army, 
including  General  Garcia's  command,  which  had  been  brought  on  transports  to 
Siboney  from  Aserraderos,  was  mostly  concentrated  at  Sevilla,  with  the  exception 
of  the  necessary  detachments  at  Daiquiri  and  Siboney. 

On  June  30  I  reoonnoitered  the  country  about  Santiago  and  made  my  plan  of 
attack.  From  a  high  hill,  from  which  the  city  was  in  plain  view,  I  could  see  the 
San  Juan  Hill  and  the  country  about  El  Caney.  The  roads  were  very  poor,  and 
indeed  little  better  than  bridle  paths,  until  the  San  Juan  River  and  El  Caney  were 
reached. 

The  positiou  of  El  Caney,  to  the  northeast  of  Santiago,  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  enemy,  as  holding  the  Gnautanamo  road  as  well  as  furnishing  shelter  for  a 
strong  outpost  that  might  be  used  to  assail  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  any  force 
operating  against  San  Juan  Hill. 

In  view  of  this,  I  decided  to  begin  the  attack  next  day  at  El  Caney,  with  one 
division,  while  sending  two  divisions  on  the  direct  road  to  Santiago,  passing  by  El 
Pozo  House,  and,  as  a  diversion,  to  direct  a  small  force  against  Aguadores,  from  Sibo- 
ney along  the  railroad  by  the  sea,  with  a.  view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  latter  direction,  and  of  preventing  them  from  attacking  our  left 
Sank. 

During  the  afternoon  I  assembled  the  division  commanders,  and  explained  to 
them  my  general  plan  of  battle.  Lawton's  division,  assisted  by  Capron's  light 
battery,  was  ordered  to  move  out  during  the  afternoon  toward  El  Caney,  to  begin 
the  attack  there  early  the  next  morning.  After  carrying  El  Caney,  Lawton  was  to 
move  by  the  Caney  road  toward  Santiago,  and  take  position  on  the  right  of  the 
line.  Wheeler's  division  of  dismounted  cavalry,  and  Kent's  division  of  infantry, 
were  directed  on  the  Santiago  road,  the  head  of  the  column  resting  near  El  Po^o, 
toward  which  heights  Grimes's  battery  moved  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  with 
orders  to  take  position  thereon  early  the  next  morning,  and  at  the  proper  time 
prepare  the  way  for  the  advance  of  Wheeler  and  Kent  on  San  Juan  Hill.     The 
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attack  at  this  point  was  to  be  delayed  until  Lawtou's  guns  were  heard  at  El  Caney 
and  his  infantry  lire  showed  he  had  become  well  engaged.  , 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  night  was  devoted  to  cutting  out  and  repair- 
ing the  roads  and  to  other  necessary  preparations  for  battle.  These  preparations 
were  far  from  what  I  desired  them  to  be,  but  we  were  in  a  sickly  climate;  our  sup- 
plies had  to  be  brought  forward  by  a  narrow  wagon  road  which  the  rains  might  at 
any  time  render  impassable;  fear  was  entertained  that  a  storm  might  drive  the 
vessels  containing  our  stores  to  sea,  thus  separating  us  from  our  base  of  supplies, 
and,  lastly,  it  was  reported  that  General  Pando,  with  8,000  reenforcements  for  the 
enemy,  was  en  route  from  Manzanillo,  and  might  be  expected  in  a  few  days.  Under 
those  conditions  I  determined  to  give  battle  without  delay. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  1  Lawton  was  in  position  around  El  Caney, 
Chaffee's  brigade  on  the  right,  across  the  Guantanamo  road,  Miles's  brigade  in 
the  center,  and  Ludlow's  on  the  left.  The  duty  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  retreat, 
along  the  Santiago  road,  was  assigned  to  the  latter  brigade.  The  artillery 
opened  on  the  town  at  6. 15  a.  m.  The  battle  here  soon  became  general,  and  was 
hotly  contested.  The  enemy's  position  was  naturally  strong,  and  was  rendered 
more  so  by  blockhouses,  a  stone  fort,  and  intrenohments  cut  in  solid  rock,  and  the 
loopholing  of  a  solidly  built  stone  church.  The  opposition  offered  by  the  enemy 
was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  prevented  Lawton  from  joining  the  right 
of  the  main  line  during  the  day  as  had  been  intended.  After  the  battle  had  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  Bates's  brigade  of  two  regiments  reached  my  headquarters  from 
Siboney.  I  directed  him  to  move  near  El  Caney  to  give  assistance  if  necessary. 
He  did  so  and  was  put  in  position  between  Miles  and  Chaffee.  The  battle  continued 
with  varying  intensity  during  most  of  the  day,  and  until  the  place  was  carried  by 
assault  about  4.30  p.  m.  As  the  Spaniards  endeavored  to  retreat  along  the  Santiago 
road,  Ludlow's  position  enabled  him  to  do  very  effective  work,  and  to  practically 
cut  off  all  retreat  in  that  direction. 

After  the  battle  at  El  Caney  was  well  opened,  and  the  sound  of  the  small  arms 
fire  caused  us  to  believe  that  Lawton  was  driving  the  enemy  before  him,  I  directed 
Grimes's  battery  to  open  fire  from  the  heights  of  El  Pozo  on  the  San  Juan  block- 
house, which  could  be  seen  situated  in  the  enemy's  intrenohments  extending 
along  the  crest  of  San  Juan  hill.  This  fire  was  effective,  and  the  enemy  could 
be  seen  running  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  blockhouse.  The  artillery  fire  from 
El  Pozo  was  soon  returned  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  They  evidently  had  the 
range  of  this  hill,  and  their  first  shells  killed  and  wounded  several  men.  As  the 
Spaniards  used  smokeless  powder  it  was  very  difficult  to  locate  the  positions  of 
their  pieces,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  smoke  caused  by  our  black  powder 
plainly  indicated  the  position  of  our  battery. 

At  this  time  the  cavalry  division,  under  General  Sumner,  which  was  lying  con- 
cealed in  the  general  vicinity  of  El  Pozo  House,  was  ordered  forward,  with, 
directions  to  cross  the  San  Juan  River  and  deploy  to  the  right  on  the  Santiago 
side,  while  Kent's  division  was  to  follow  closely  in  its  rear  and  deploy  to  the  left. 

These  troops  moved  forward  in  compliance  with  orders,  but  the  road  was  so 
narrow  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  retain  the  column  of  fours  formation  at 
all  points,  while  the  undergrowth  on  either  side  was  so  dense  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  deploying  skirmishers.  It  naturally  resulted  that  the  progress 
made  was  slow,  and  the  long-range  rifles  of  the  enemy's  infantry  killed  and 
wounded  a  number  of  our  men  while  marching  along  this  road,  and  before 
there  was  any  opportunity  to  return  this  fire.  At  this  time  Generals  Kent  and 
Sumner  were  ordered  to  push  forward  with  all  possible  haste,  and  place  their 
troops  in  position  to  engage  the  enemy.  General  Kent,  with  this  end  in  view, 
forced  the  head  of  his  column  alongside  of  the  cavalry  column  as  far  as  the  narrow 
trail  permitted,  and  thus  hurried  his  arrival  at  the  San  Juan,  and  the  formation 
beyond  that  stream.  A  few  hundred  yards  before  reaching  the  San  Juan,  the  road 
forks,  a  fact  that  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby  of  my  staff,  who  had 
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approached  well  to  the  front  In  a  war  balloon.  This  information  he  faruished  to 
the  troops,  resulting  in  Sumner  moving  on  the  right-hand  road,  while  Kent  was 
enabled  to  utilize  the  road  to  the  left. 

General  Wheeler,  the  permanent  commander  of  the  cavalry  division,  who  had 
been  ill,  came  forward  during  the  morning,  and  later  returned  to  duty,  and 
rendered  most  gallant  and  efficient  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

After  crossing  the  stream,  the  cavalry  moved  to  the  right  with  a  view  of  con- 
necting with  Lawton's  left  when  he  should  come  up,  and  with  their  left  resting 
near  the  Santiago  road. 

In  the  meanwhile  Kent's  division,  with  the  exception  of  two  regiments  of  Hawkins's 
brigade,  being  thus  uncovered,  moved  rapidly  to  the  front  from  the  forks  previously 
mentioned  in  the  road,  utilizing  both  trails,  but  more  especially  the  one  to  the  left, 
and  crossing  the  creek,  formed  for  attack  in  the  front  of  San  Juan  Hill.  During 
this  formation  the  Third  Brigade  suffered  severely.  While  personally  superin- 
tending this  movement,  its  gallant  commander,  Colonel  Wikoff,  was  killed.  The 
command  of  the  brigade  then  devolved  upon  Lientenant-Colonel  Worth,  Thir- 
teenth Infantry,  who  was  soon  severely  wounded,  and  next  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Liscum,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  who,  five  minutes  later,  also  fell  under 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  the  command  of  the  brigade  then  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ewers,  Ninth  Infantry. 

While  the  formation  just  described  was  taking  place.  General  Kent  took 
measures  to  hurry  forward  his  rear  brigade.  The  Tenth  and  Second  Infantry 
were  ordered  to  follow  Wikoff's  brigade,  while  the  Twenty-first  was  sent  on  the 
right-hand  road  to  support  the  First  Brigade,  under  General  Hawkins,  who  had 
crossed  the  stream  and  formed  on  the  right  of  the  division.  The  Second  and 
Tenth  Infantry,  Col.  E.  P.  Pearson  commanding,  moved  forward  in  good  order  on 
the  left  of  the  division,  passed  over  a  green  knoll,  and  drove  the  enemy  back 
toward  his  trenches. 

After  completing  their  formation,  under  a  destructive  fire,  and  advancing  a  short 
distance,  both  divisions  found  in  their  front  a  wide  bottom  in  which  had  been  placed 
a  barbed-wire  entanglement,  and  beyond  which  there  was  a  high  hill,  along  the 
crest  of  which  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted.  Nothing  daunted,  these  gallant 
men  pushed  on  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his  chosen  position,  both  divisions  losing 
heavily.  In  this  assault  Colonel  Hamilton,  Lieutenants  Smith  and  Shipp  were 
killed,  and  Colonel  Carroll,  Lieutenants  Thayer  and  Myer,  all  in  the  cavalry,  were 
wounded. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Brig.  Gen.  H.  S.  Hawkins,  who,  placing  himself  between 
his  regiments,  urged  them  on  by  voice  and  bugle  calls  to  the  attack  so  brilliantly 
executed. 

In  this  fierce  encounter,  words  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  gallant  regimental  com- 
manders and  their  heroic  men,  for  while  the  generals  indicated  the  formations 
and  the  points  of  attack,  it  was,  after  all,  the  intrepid  bravery  of  the  subordi- 
nate officers  and  men  that  planted  our  colors  on  the  crest  of  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
drove  the  enemy  from  his  trenches  and  blockhouses,  thus  gaining  a  position 
which  sealed  the  fate  of  Santiago. 

In  the  action  on  this  part  of  the  field,  most  efficient  service  was  rendered  by 
Lieut.  John  H.  Parker,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  and  the  Gatling-gun  detachment 
under  his  command.  The  fighting  continued  at  intervals  until  nightfall,  but  our 
men  held  resolutely  to  the  positions  gained  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and  toil. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  General  Wheeler,  who,  as  previously  stated,  returned  from 
the  sick  list  to  duty  during  the  afternoon.  His  cheerfulness  and  aggressiveness  made 
Itself  felt  on  this  part  of  the  battlefield,  and  the  information  he  furnished  to  me  at 
various  stages  of  the  battle  proved  to  be  most  useful. 

My  own  health  was  impaired  by  overexertion  in  the  sun  and  intense  heat  of  the  day 
before,  which  prevented  me  from  participating  as  actively  in  the  battle  as  I  desired, 
but  Irom  a  high  hill  near  my  headquarters  I  had  a  general  view  of  the  battlefield, 
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extending  from  El  Caney  on  the  right  to  the  left  of  our  lines  on  San  Juan  Hill.  My 
staflt'  officers  were  stationed  at  various  points  on  the  field,  rendering  frequent  reports, 
and  through  them,  hy  the  means  of  orderlies  and  the  telephone,  I  was  enabled  to 
transmit  my  orders.  During  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  position  of  Grimes's  battery 
on  the  heights  of  El  Pozo  and  saw  Sumner  and  Kent  in  firm  possession  of  San  Juan 
Hill,  which  I  directed  should  be  intrenched  during  the  night.  My  engineer  officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby,  collected  and  sent  forward  the  necessary  tools,  and 
during  the  night  trenches  of  very  considerable  strength  were  constructed. 

During  the  afternoon  Major  Dillenbact,  by  my  order,  brought  forward  the  two 
remaLning  batteries  of  his  battalion  and  put  them  in  position  at  El  Pozo,  to  the 
left  of  Grimes.  Later  in  the  afternoon  all  three  batteries  were  moved  forward 
to  positions  near  the  firing  line;  but  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  intensity 
of  the  enemy's  small-arms  fire  were  such  that  no  substantial  results  were  gained 
by  our  artillery  in  the  new  positions.  The  batteries  were  intrenched  during  the 
night.  General  Duffield,  with  the  Thirty-third  Michigan,  attacked  Aguadores  as 
ordered,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  more  than  to  detain  the  Spaniards  in 
that  vicinity. 

After  the  brilliant  and  important  victory  gained  at  El  Caney,  Lawton  started 
his  tired  troops,  who  had  been  fighting  all  day  and  marching  much  of  the  night 
before,  to  connect  with  the  right  of  the  cavalry  division.  Night  came  on  before 
this  movement  could  be  accomplished.  In  the  darkness  the  enemy's  pickets 
were  encountered,  and  the  division  commander,  being  uncertain  of  the  ground 
and  as  to  what  might  be  in  his  front,  halted  his  command  and  reported  the 
situation  to  me.  This  information  was  received  about  12.30  a.  m.,  and  I  directed 
General  Lawton  to  return  by  my  headquarters  and  the  El  Pozo  house,  as  the 
only  certain  way  of  gaining  his  new  position. 

This  was  done,  and  the  division  took  position  on  the  right  of  the  cavalry  early  next 
morning,  Chaffee's  brigade  arriving  first,  about  half-past  7,  and  the  other  brigades 
before  noon . 

On  the  night  of  July  1,  I  ordered  General  Duffield,  at  Siboney,  to  send  forward 
the  Thirty-fourth  Michigan  and  the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  both  of  which  had  just 
arrived  from  the  United  States.  These  regiments  reached  the  front  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  Thirty-fourth  was  placed  in  rear  of  Kent,  and  the  Ninth  was  assigned 
to  Bates,  who  placed  it  on  his  left. 

Soon  after  daylight,  on  July  2,  the  enemy  opened  battle,  but  because  of  the 
intrenchments  made  during  the  night,  the  approach  of  Lawton's  division,  and  the 
presence  of  Bates's  brigade,  which  had  taken  position  during  the  night  on  Kent's 
left,  little  apprehension  was  felt  as  to  our  ability  to  repel  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  General  Bates  and  his  brigade  had  performed 
most  arduous  and  efficient  service,  having  marched  much  of  the  night  of  June 
30-July  1  and  a  good  part  of  the  latter  day,  during  which  he  also  particinated 
in  the  battle  of  El  Caney,  after  which  he  proceeded,  by  way  of  El  Pozo,  to  the 
left  of  the  line  at  San  Juan,  reaching  his  new  position  about  midnight. 

All  day  on  the  2d  the  battle  raged  with  more  or  less  fury,  but  such  of  our  troops 
as  were  in  position  at  daylight  held  their  ground,  and  Lawton  gained  a  strong  and 
commanding  position  on  the  right. 

About  10  p.  m.  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  assault  to  break  through  my  lines,  but 
he  was  repulsed  at  all  points. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  battle  was  renewed,  but  the  enemy  seemed  to  have 
expended  his  energy  in  the  assault  of  the  previous  night,  and  the  firing  along  the 
lines  was  desultory  until  stopped  by  my  sending  the  following  letter  within  the 
Spanish  lines : 

Headquarters  United  Forcks, 
Near  San  Juan  Bimr,  July  3, 1898 — 8.30  a.  to. 
The  Commanding  General  oi-  the  Spanish  Forces, 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Sir:  I  shall  be  obliged,  unless  you  surrender,  to  shell  Santiago  de  Cuba.    Please 
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inform  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  and  all  women  and  children,  that  they 
should  leave  the  city  before  10  o'clock  to-movrow  morning. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  R.  Shafter, 
Major-General,  V.  S.  Volunteers. 
To  this  letter  I  received  the  following  reply : 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3,  1898. 
His  Excellency  the  Genbhal  Commanding  Forces  of  the  United  States, 

Near  San  Juan  Biver. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  communication  of  to-day,  written  at  8.30 
a.  m.  and  received  at  1  p.  m.,  demanding  the  surrender  of  this  city,  or  in  the  con- 
trary case  announcing  to  me  that  you  will  bombard  this  citv,  and  that  I  advise  the 
foreigners,  women,  and  children,  that  they  must  leave  the'  city  before  10  o'clock 
to  morrow  morning. 

It  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  this  city  will  not  surrender,  and  that  I  will 
inform  the  foreign  consuls  and  inhabitants  of  the  contents  of  your  message. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOS^  TORAL, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Fourth  Corps. 

Several  of  the  foreign  consuls  came  into  my  lines  and  asked  that  the  time  given 
for  them,  the  women  and  children,  to  depart  from  the  city  be  extended  until  10 
o'clock  on  July  5.     This  induced  me  to  write  a  second  letter,  as  follows : 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  S,  1898. 
The  Commanding  General,  Spanish  Forces, 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Sir:  In  consideration  of  a  request  of  the  consular  officers  in  your  city  for  further 
delay  in  carrying  out  my  intentions  to  fire  on  the  city,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
poor  women  and  children,  who  will  suffer  very  greatly  by  their  hasty  and  enforced 
departure  from  the  city,  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  I  will  delay  such  action 
solely  in  their  interests  until  noon  of  the  5th,  provided  that  during  the  interim  yonr 
forces  make  no  demonstration  whatever  upon  those  of  my  own. 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  R.  Shafter, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

My  first  message  went  in  under  a,  flag  of  truce  at  12. 30  p.  m.  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Spaniards  would  surrender  if  given  a  little  time,  and  I  thought  this 
result  would  be  hastened  if  the  men  of  their  army  could  be  made  to  understand  they 
would  be  well  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  Acting  upon  this  presumption,  I  deter- 
mined to  offer  to  return  all  the  wounded  Spanish  officers  at  El  Caney  who  were  able 
to  bear  transportation,  and  who  were  willing  to  give  their  paroles  not  to  serve 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  until  regularly  exchanged.  This  offer  was 
made  and  accepted.  These  officers,  as  well  as  several  of  the  wounded  Spanish 
privates,  27  in  all,  were  sent  to  their  lines  under  the  escort  of  some  of  our  mounted 
cavalry.  Our  troops  were  received  with  honors,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
the  return  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  produced  a  good  impression  on  their  comrades. 

The  cessation  of  firing  about  noon  on  the  3d  practically  terminated  the  battle  of 
Santiago;  all  that  occurred  after  this  time  may  properly  be  treated  under  the  head 
of  the  siege  which  followed.  After  deducting  the  detachments  retained  at  Siboney 
and  Daiquiri  to  render  those  depots  secure  from  attack,  organizations  held  to  pro- 
tect our  flanks,  others  acting  as  escorts  and  guards  to  light  batteries,  the  members 
of  the  hospital  corps,  guards  left  in  charge  of  blanket  rolls  which  the  intense  heat 
caused  the  men  to  cast  aside  before  entering  battle,  orderlies,  etc.,  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  had  more  than  12,000  men  on  the  firing  line  on  July  1,  when  the  battle  was 
fiercest,  and  when  the  important  and  strong  positions  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan 
were  captured.  A  few  Cubans  assisted  in  the  attack  at  El  Caney,  and  fought  vali- 
antly, but  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  materially  change  the  strengtb,  as  indi- 
cated above.  The  enemy  confronted  us  with  numbers  about  equal  to  our  own. 
They  fought  obstinately  in  strong  and  intrenched  positions,  and  the  results  obtained 
clearly  indicate  the  intrepid  gallantry  of  the  company  ofBcers  and  men  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  careful  training  and  instruction  given  in  the  company  in 
recent  years  in  rifle  practice  and  other  battle  exercises.     Our  losses  in  these  battles 
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were  22  officers  and  208  men  killed  and  81  officers  and  1,203  men  wounded;  missing, 
79.     The  missing,  with  few  exceptions,  reported  later. 

The  arrival  of  General  Escario  on  the  night  of  July  2,  and  his  entrance  into  the 
city  was  not  anticipated,  for,  although  it  was  known,  as  previously  stated,  that 
General  Pando  had  left  Manzanillo  with  reenforoements  for  the  garrison  of  Santiago, 
it  was  not  believed  his  troops  could  arrive  so  soon.  General  Garcia,  with  between 
4,000  and  5,000  Cubans,  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  watching  for  and  intercept- 
ing the  reenforcement  expected.  This,  however,  he  failed  to  do,  and  Escario  passed 
into  the  city  along  on  my  extreme  right  and  near  the  bay.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  been  unable  to  complete  the  investment  of  the  town  with  my  own  men,  but 
to  prevent  any  more  reinforcements  coming  in,  or  the  enemy  escaping,  I  extended 
my  lines  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  extreme  right,  and  completed  the  invest- 
ment of  the  place,  leaving  General  Garcia's  forces  in  the  rear  of  my  right  flank 
to  scout  the  country  for  any  approaching  Spanish  reinforcements,  a  duty  which 
his  forces  were  very  competent  to  perform. 

It  had  been  reported  that  8,000  Spanish  troops  had  left  Holguin  for  Santiago. 
It  was  also  known  that  there  was  a  considerable  force  at  San  Luis,  20  miles  to 
the  north. 

In  the  battle  of  Santiago  the  Spanish  navy  endeavored  to  shell  our  troops  on 
the  extreme  right,  but  the  latter  were  concealed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  the  shells  did  little,  if  any,  harm.  Their  naval  forces  also  assisted  in  the 
trenches,  having  1,000  on  shore,  and  I  am  informed  they  sustained  considerable 
loss;  among  others,  Admiral  Cervera's  chief  of  staff  was  killed.  Being  convinced 
the  city  would  fall,  Admiral  Cervera  determined  to  put  to  sea,  informing  the 
French  consul  it  was  better  to  die  fighting  than  to  sink  his  ships.  The  news  of 
the  great  naval  victory  which  followed  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  army. 

The  information  of  our  naval  victory  was  transmitted  under  flag  of  truce  to  the 
Spanish  commander  in  Santiago  on  July  4,  and  the  suggestion  again  made  that  he 
surrender  to  save  needless  effusion  of  blood. 

On  the  same  date  I  informed  Admiral  Sampson  that  if  he  would  force  his  way  into 
the  harbor  the  city  would  surrender  without  any  further  sacrifice  of  life.  Commo- 
dore Watson  replied  that  Admiral  Sampson  was  temporarily  absent,  but  that  in  his 
(Watson's)  opinion  the  navy  should  not  enter  the  harbor. 

In  the  meanwhile,  letters  passing  between  General  Toral  and  myself  caused  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  to  continue.  Each  army,  however,  continued  to  strengthen 
its  intrenohments.  I  was  still  of  the  opinion  the  Spaniards  would  surrender  without 
much  more  fighting,  alid  on  July  6  called  General  Toral's  attention  to  the  changed 
conditions,  and  at  his  request  gave  him  time  to  consult  his  home  Government.  This 
he  did,  asking  that  the  British  consul,  with  the  employees  of  the  cable  company,  be 
permitted  to  return  from  El  Caney  to  the  city.     This  I  granted. 

The  strength  of  the  enemy's  position  was  such  I  did  not  wish  to  assault  if  it  could 
be  avoided. 

An  examination  of  the  enemy's  works  made  after  the  surrender  fully  justified  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  adopted.  The  intrenohments  could  only  have  been  carried 
with  very  great  loss  of  life,  probably  with  not  less  than  3,000  killed  and  wounded. 

On  July  8  General  Toral  offered  to  march  out  of  the  city  with  arms  and  bag- 
gage, provided  he  would  not  be  molested  before  reaching  Holguiu,  and  to 
surrender  to  the  American  forces  the  territory  then  occupied  by  him.  I  replied 
that  while  I  would  submit  his  proposition  to  my  home  Government,  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  accepted. 

In  the  meanwhile  arrangements  were  made  with  Admiral  Sampson  that  when 
the  army  again  engaged  the  enemy  the  navy  would  assist  by  shelling  the  city 
from  ships  stationed  off  Aguadores,  dropping  a  shell  every  few  minutes. 

On  July  10  the  First  Illinois  and  the  First  District  of  Columbia  arrived  and 
were  placed  on  the  line  to  the  right  of  the  cavalry  division.  This  enabled  me 
to  push  Lawton  farther  to  the  right  and  to  practically  command  the  Cobra  road. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  date  last  mentioned  the  truce  was  broken  off  at  4  p.  m., 
and  I  determined  to  open  with  four  batteries  of  artillery,  and  went  forward  in 
person  to  the  trenches  to  give  the  necessary  orders,  but  the  enemy  anticipated 
us  by  opening  fire  with  his  artillery  a  few  minutes  after  the  hour  stated.  His 
batteries  were  apparently  silenced  before  night,  while  ours  continued  playing  upon 
his  trenches  until  dark.  During  this  firing  the  Navy  fired  from  Aguadores,  most  of 
the  shells  falling  in  the  city.  There  was  also  some  small-arms  firing.  On  this  after- 
noon and  the  next  morning  we  lost  Capt.  Charles  W.  Eowell,  Second  Infantry, 
and  one  man  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Lutz,  Second  Infantry,  and  ten  men  wounded. 

On  the  morning  of  July  11  the  bombardment  by  the  Navy  and  my  field  guns  was 
renewed  and  continued  until  nearly  noon,  and  on  the  same  day  I  reported  to  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  that  the  right  of  Ludlow's  brigade  of  Lawton's 
division  rested  on  the  bay.     Thus  our  hold  upon  the  enemy  was  complete. 

At  2  p.  m.  on  this  date,  the  11th,  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  again  demanded. 
The  firing  ceased  and  was  not  again  renewed.  By  this  date  the  sickness  in  the  Army 
was  increasing  very  rapidly  as  a  result  of  exposure  in  the  trenches  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  heavy  rains.  Moreover  the  dews  in  Cuba  are  almost  equal 
to  rains.  The  weakness  of  the  troops  was  becoming  so  apparent  I  was  anxious  to 
bring  the  siege  to  an  end,  but,  in  common  with  most  of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  I 
did  not  think  an  assault  would  be  justifiable,  especially  as  the  enemy  seemed  to 
be  acting  in  good  faith  in  their  preliminary  propositions  to  surrender. 

On  July  11,  I  wrote  General  Toral  as  follows : 

"With  the  largely  increased  forces  which  have  come  to  me,  and  the  fact  that  I 
have  your  line  of  retreat  securely  in  my  hands,  the  time  seems  fitting  that  I  should 
again  demand  of  your  excellency  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  and  of  your  excellency's 
army.  I  am  authorized  to  state  that  should  your  excellency  so  desire  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  transport  the  entire  command  of  your  excellency  to 
Spain." 

General  Toral  replied  that  he  had  communicated  my  proposition  to  his  general  in 
chief.  General  Blanco. 

July  12,  I  informed  the  Spanish  commander  that  Major-General  Miles,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  American  Army,  had  just  arrived  in  my  camp,  and  requested  him  to 
grant  us  a  personal  interview  on  the  following  day.  He  replied  he  would  be  pleased 
to  meet  us.  The  interview  took  place  on  the  13th,  and  I  informed  him  his  surrender 
only  could  be  considered,  and  that  as  he  was  without  hope  of  escape  he  had  no  right 
to  continue  the  fight. 

On  the  14th  another  interview  took  place,  during  which  General  Toral  agreed  to 
surrender  upon  the  basis  of  his  army,  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  being  returned  to 
Spain,  the  capitulation  embracing  all  of  eastern  Cuba  east  of  a  line  passing  from 
ASseraderos  on  the  south,  to  Sagua  de  Tanamo  on  the  north,  via  Palma  Soriano.  It 
was  agreed  commissioners  should  meet  during  the  afternoon  to  definitely  arrange 
the  terms  of  surrender,  and  I  appointed  Major  Generals  Wheeler  and  Lawton  and 
Lieutenant  Miley  to  represent  the  United  States. 

The  Spanish  commissioners  raised  many  points,  and  were  especially  desirous  of 
retaining  their  arms.  The  discussion  lasted  until  late  at  night,  and  was  renewed 
at  9.30  o'clock  next  morning.  The  terms  of  surrender  finally  agreed  upon  included 
about  12,000  Spanish  troops  in  the  city  and  as  many  more  in  the  surrendered  district. 

It  was  arranged  the  formal  surrender  should  take  place  between  the  lines  on  the 
morning  of  July  17,  each  army  being  represented  by  100  armed  men.  At  the  time 
appointed  I  appeared  at  the  place  agreed  upon  with  my  general  officers,  staff,  and 
100  troopers  of  the  Second  Cavalry  under  Captain  Brett.  General  Toral  also  arrived 
with  a  number  of  his  officers  and  100  infantry.  We  met  midway  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  two  armies,  and  the  Spanish  commander  formally  consummated  the 
surrender  of  the  city  and  the  24,000  troops  in  Santiago  and  the  surrendered  district. 

After  this  ceremony  I  entered  the  city  with  my  staff  and  escort,  and  at  12  o'clock 
Ab,  98 ^20 
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noon  the  American  flag  was  raised  over  tlie  governor's  palace  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

The  Ninth  Infantry  immediately  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  perfect  order 
was  maintained.  The  surrender  included  a  small  gunboat  and  about  200  seamen, 
together  with  five  merchant  ships  in  the  harbor.  One  of  these  vessels,  the  Mexico, 
had  been  used  as  a  war  vessel  and  had  four  guns  mounted  on  it. 

In  taking  charge  of  the  civil  government  all  officials  who  were  willing  to  serve 
were  retained  in  office,  and  the  established  order  of  government  was  preserved  as 
far  as  consistent  with  the  necessities  of  military  rule. 

I  soon  found  the  number  of  officials  was  excessive,  and  I  greatly  reduced  the  list, 
and  some  departments  were  entirely  abolished. 

A  collector  of  customs,  Mr.  Donaldson,  arrived  soon  after  the  surrender,  and  dne 
to  his  energy  and  efficiency  this  department  was  soon  working  satisfactorily.  The 
total  receipts  had,  up  to  my  departure,  been  $102,000. 

On  August  4, 1  received  orders  to  begin  the  embarkation  of  my  command  and  ship 
them  to  Montank  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  The  movement  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  August  25,  when  I  sailed  for  Montauk  with  the  last  troops  in  my 
command,  turning  over  the  command  of  the  district  to  Major-General  Lawton. 

Before  closing  my  report  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  natural  obstacles  I  had  to 
encounter,  and  which  no  foresight  could  have  overcome  or  obviated.  The  rooky 
and  precipitous  coast  afforded  no  sheltered  landing  places,  he  roads  were  mere 
bridle  paths,  the  effect  of  the  tropical  sun  and  rains  upon  unacclimated  troops  was 
deadly,  and  a  dread  of  strange  and  unknown  diseases  had  its  effect  on  the  army. 

At  Daiquiri  the  landing  of  the  troops  and  stores  was  made  at  a  small  wooden  wharf, 
which  the  Spaniards  tried  to  bum,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  the  animals  were  pushed 
into  the  water  and  guided  to  a  sandy  beach  about  200  yards  in  extent.  At  Siboney 
the  landing  was  made  on  the  beach  and  at  a  small  wharf  erected  by  the  engineers. 

I  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  men  to  spare  to  construct  permanent  wharves. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  had  nearly  1,000  men  continuously  at  work  on  the  roads, 
they  were  at  times  impassable  for  wagons. 

The  San  Juan  and  Aguadores  Rivers  would  often  suddenly  rise  so  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  wagons,  and  then  the  eight  pack  trains  with  the  command  had 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  victualing  of  my  army,  as  well  as  the  20,000  refu- 
gees, who  could  not,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  be  left  to  starve  while  we  had 
rations. 

Often  for  days  nothing  could  be  moved  except  on  pack  trains. 

After  the  great  physical  strain  and  exposure  of  July  1  and  2,  the  malarial  and  other 
fevers  began  to  rapidly  advance  throughout  the  command,  and  on  July  4  the  yellow 
fever  appeared  at  Siboney.  Though  efforts  were  made  to  keep  this  fact  from  the 
army,  it  soon  became  known. 

The  supply  of  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  during  the  campaign  was 
abundant,  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  landing  and  transporting  the 
rations,  the  troops  on  the  firing  line  were  at  all  times  supplied  with  its  coarser 
components,  namely,  of  bread,  meat,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

There  was  no  lack  of  transportation,  for  at  not  a  time  up  to  the  surrender  conld 
all  the  wagons  I  had  be  used. 

In  reference  to  the  sick  and  wounded  I  have  to  say  that  they  received  every  atten- 
tion that  it  was  possible  to  give  them.  The  medical  officers,  without  exception, 
worked  night  and  day  to  alleviate  the  suffering,  which  was  no  greater  than  invaria- 
bly accompanies  a  campaign.  It  would  have  been  better  if  we  had  more  ambu- 
lances, but  as  many  were  taken  as  was  thought  necessary,  judging  from  previous 
campaigns. 

The  discipline  of  the  command  was  superb,  and  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  an  officer  was  brought  to  trial  by  court-martial,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  enlisted  man.  This  speaks  volumes  for  an  army  of  this  size,  and  in  a 
campaign  of  such  duration. 
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In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  to  the  members  of  my  staff  my  thanks  for  theii 
efficient  performance  of  all  the  duties  required  of  them  and  the  good  judgment 
and  bravery  displayed  on  all  occasions  when  demanded. 

I  submit  the  following  recommendations  for  promotion,  which  I  earnestly  desire 
to  see  made.  It  is  very  little  reward  to  give  them  for  their  devotion  and  fearless 
exposure  of  their  lives  in  their  country's  cause. 

E.  J.  McClemand,  lieutenant-colonel  and  adjutant-general,  U.*S.  Volunteers,  to 
to  brevetted  colonel  for  gaUantry  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  on  the  Ist  and  2d  of 
July,  and  to  be  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service 
throughout  the  campaign. 

George  MoC.  Derby,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be 
brevetted  colonel  for  hazardous  service  on  July  1  and  2  in  reconnoitering  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  to  be  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  hazardous  and  meritorious 
service  in  ascending  under  a  hot  fire  in  a  war  balloon  on  July  1,  thus  gaining 
valuable  information. 

J.  D.  Miley,  lieutenant-colonel  and  inspector-general,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be  brevet- 
ted colonel  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  on  July  1,  and  to  be 
brevetted  brigadier-general  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  throughout  the 
campaign. 

R.  H.  Noble,  major  and  adjutant-general,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  throughout  the  campaign. 

J.  J.  Astor,  lieutenant-colonel  and  inspector-general,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be  brevet- 
ted colonel  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the  campaign. 

B.  F.  Pope,  lieutenant-colonel  and  surgeon,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be  brevetted  colonel 
for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the  campaign. 

Maj.  S.  W.  Groesbeot,  judge-advocate,  U.  S.  Army,  to  be  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel 
for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  throughout  the  campaign. 

Charles  F.  Humphrey,  lieutenant-colonel.  Quartermaster's  Department,  to  be  bre- 
vetted brigadier-general  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  throughout  the 
campaign. 

John  F.  Weston,  colonel  and  assistant  commissary-general  of  subsistence,  chief 
commissary,  to  be  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service 
throughout  the  campaign. 

C.  G.  Starr,  major  and  inspector-general,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  throughout  the  campaign. 

Leon  S.  Roudiez,  major  and  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  throughout  the  campaign. 

H.  J.  Gallagher,  major  and  commissary  of  subsistence,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  throughout  the 
campaign. 

Captain  Brice,  commissary  of  subsistence,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be  brevetted  major 
for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  throughout  the  campaign. 

E.  H.  Plummer,  captain,  TJ.  S.  Army,  aid-de-camp,  to  be  brevetted  major  for  faith- 
ful and  meritorious  service  throughout  the  campaign. 

J.  C.  Gilmore,  jr.,  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general,  XJ.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be 
brevetted  major  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the  campaign. 

W.  H.  McKittrick,  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be 
brevetted  major  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the  campaign. 

Captain  Johnson,  assistant  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  to  be  brevetted  major 
for  faithful  and  meritorious  service  during  the  campaign. 

I  wish  to  invite  special  attention  to  Dr.  G.  Goodfellow,  of  New  York,  who  accom- 
panied me  throughout  the  campaign  and  performed  much  professional  service,  as 
well  as  duties  as  volunteer  aid.  I  recommend  him  for  favorable  consideration  of 
the  War  Department  and  appointment  as  surgeon  of  volunteers. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Hawkins,  of  New  York,  also  accompanied  me  as  volunteer  aid,  and  I 
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recommend  him  for  favorable   consideration  of  the  War  Department  for  faithful 
and  important  services  rendered. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Admiral  Sampson  and  Captain  Goodrich,  U.  S.  N.,  for  their 
efficient  aid  in  disembarking  my  army.  Without  their  assistance  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  landed  in  the  time  I  did. 

I  also  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  division,  brigade,  and  regimental  com- 
manders without  exception  for  their  earnest  efforts  in  carrying  out  my  wishes  and 
for  the  good  judgment  they  Invariably  displayed  in  handling  their  troops. 

The  reports  of  the  division  commanders  are  attached  hereto,  and  those  of  the 
brigade  and  regimental  commanders  forwarded  herewith  and  attention  respectfully 
invited  to  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

William  R.  Shafter, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 


Headquakteks  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
Camp  Wikoff,  Long  Island,  September  16,  1898. 
Adjutant-Gbneral  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
SiK :  By  an  oversight  the  Signal  Corps  was  not  mentioned  in  my  report.     I  request 
that  this  supplementary  report  be  filed  with  my  original. 

The  Signal  Corps  proved  itself  very  efficient  and  performed  its  duties  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  under  the  able  management  of  the  officer  in  charge,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greene.  I  desire  to  add  his  name  to  those  recommended  for  brevets,  and  recom- 
mend that  he  receive  the  brevet  of  colonel  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services 
during  the  campaign. 

I  also  wish  to  add  to  my  list  of  recommendations  the  name  of  Lieut.  William 
Brooke,  Fourth  Infantry,  XJ.  S.  Army,  who  acted  as  my  ordnance  officer  from  the 
commencement  of  the  expedition  until  after  the  fall  of  Santiago,  and  I  recommend 
him  to  be  brevetted  major  for  very  efficient  and  meritorious  service  during  that 
period. 

Very  respectfully,  William  K.  Shafter, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Governors  Island,  New  York  Harbor, 

November  $1,  1898. 

Sir  :  In  connection  with  my  report  of  September  12, 1898,  detailing  the  operations 
of  the  army  in  the  campaign  before  Santiago  de  Cuba,  I  wish  to  invite  special 
attention  to  the  very  valuable  services  rendered  by  Lieut.  Col.  George  McC.  Derby, 
Chief  Engineer,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  the  six  officers  who  assisted  him.  Their 
reconnaissances,  made  daily  from  the  time  of  landing  until  the  attack,  gave  me 
most  valuable  knowledge  of  the  country  up  to  the  enemy's  picket  line.  The  two 
companies,  C  and  E,  United  States  Engineers,  also  rendered  valuable  services  in 
road  building  and  road  repairing,  construction  of  pier  and  temporary  road  bridges, 
and  deserve  special  credit  for  the  rapidity  with  which  repairs  were  made  on  railroad 
bridges,  particularly  the  large  break  in  the  bridge  of  Aguadores,  the  repairing  of 
which  gave  us  railroad  communication  between  Siboney  and  Santiago.  Extensive 
and  important  repairs  were  also  made  on  the  bridges  on  the  railroad  from  Santiago 
to  San  Luis,  which  gave  us  connection  with  the  interior,  otherwise  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads. 

I  also  desire  to  mention  the  squadron  of  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  under 
Lieut.  Col.  William  A.  Rafferty,  of  that  regiment.  These  four  troops,  under  com- 
mand of  Captains  Brett  and  Lewis  and  Lieutenants  Allen  and  Clark,  constituted 
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the  only  mounted  force  of  my  command,  and  performed  most  arduous  and  valuable 
services  in  escorting  wagon  and  pack  trains  along  dangerous  sections  of  the  road 
and  in  furnishing  escorts  for  light  batteries  in  battle  and  orderlies  for  my  own  and 
division  headquarters.  While  the  dense  undergrowth,  which  covered  most  of  the 
country,  prevented  this  squadron  from  performing  some  of  the  duties  usually 
assigned  to  a  mounted  command,  yet  it  performed  an  immense  amount  of  labor, 
which  was  accomplished  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  As  separate  organizations, 
these  troops  were  present  on  various  parts  of  the  battlefields  of  July  1,  2,  and 
3,  and  conducted  themselves  most  creditably,  as  did  the  troopers  individually 
when  carrying  dispatches  under  fire.  I  commend  the  squadron  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  my  superiors. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  R.  Shaftee, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 
To  Adjutant-Geneeal  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Headquarters  Cavalry  Division, 
Camp  6i  miles  east  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  June  $6,  1898. 
To  Adjutant-General  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Steamship  Seguranca. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  major- 
general  commanding,  given  to  me  in  person  on  June  23,  I  proceeded  to  Siboney 
( Juraquacito) . 

The  enemy  had  evacuated  the  place  at  daylight  that  morning,  taking  a  course 
toward  Sevilla.  A  body  of  about  100  Cubans  had  followed  and  engaged  the  enemy's 
rear  guard.    About  nine  of  them  were  wounded. 

I  rode  out  to  the  front  and  found  the  enemy  had  halted  and  established  themselves 
at  a  point  about  three  miles  from  Siboney.  At  night  the  Cubans  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  town. 

At  8  o'clock  on  that  evening  (of  the  23d)  General  Young  reached  Siboney  with  8 
troops  of  Colonel  Wood's  regiment — A,  B,  D,  E,  P,  G,  K  and  L — 500  strong;  troops 
A,  B,  G,  K,  of  the  First  Cavalry,  in  all  244;  and  troops  A,  B,  E,  and  I  of  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  in  all  220  men,  making  the  total  force  964  men,  which  included  nearly  all 
of  my  command  which  had  disembarked.  These  troops  had  marched  from  Daiquiri, 
11  miles.  With  the  assistance  of  General  CastiUo  a  rough  map  of  the  country 
was  prepared  and  the  position  of  the  enemy  fully  explained,  and  I  determined 
to  make  an  attack. 

At  daylight  on  the  24th  Wood's  regiment  was  sent  by  General  Young,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  staff  officers,  Lieuts.  Tyree  R.  Rivers  and  W.  R.  Smedberg,  jr.,  to 
approach  the  enemy  on  the  left  hand  or  more  westerly  road,  while  General  Young, 
myself,  and  the  troops  of  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry,  with  three  Hotchkiss  moun- 
tain guns,  approached  the  enemy  on  the  regular  Sevilla  road.  We  expected  also  to 
take  the  dynamite  gun  with  us,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  reach  Siboney. 

Genera]  Young  and  myself  examined  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  lines  were 
deployed  and  1  directed  him  to  open  fire  with  the  Hotchkiss  guns.  The  enemy 
replied  and  the  firing  immediately  became  general. 

Colonel  Wood  had  deployed  his  regiment,  his  right  nearly  reaching  the  left  of  the 
regulars. 

For  an  hour  the  fighting  was  very  warm,  the  enemy  being  very  lavish  in  the 
expenditure  of  ammunition,  most  of  their  firing  being  by  volleys. 

Finally  the  enemy  gave  way  and  retreated  rapidly,  our  line  keeping  well  closed 
upon  them.  Our  men,  being  physically  exhausted  by  both  their  exertions  and  the 
great  heat,  were  incapable  of  maintaining  the  pursuit. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  gallant  and  excellent  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  throughout  the  command. 

General  Young  deserves  special  commendation  for  his  cool,  deliberate,  and  skillful 
management. 

I  also  specially  noticed  his  acting  adjutant-general,  Lieut.  A.  L.  Mills,  First  Cav- 
alry, who,  under  General  Young's  direction,  was  at  the  various  parts  of  the  line, 
acting  with  energy  and  cool  courage. 

The  imperative  necessity  of  disembarking  with  promptitude  had  impelled  me  to 
leave  most  of  my  staff  to  hasten  this  important  matter,  and,  unfortunately,  I  only 
had  with  me  Major  Beach  and  Mr.  Mestre,  a  Cuban  volunteer  aid,  both  of  whom 
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during  the  engagement  most  creditably  and  bravely  performed  their  duties.     I  am 
especially  indebted  to  Maj.  W.  D.  Beach  for  his  cool  and  good  judgment. 

Colonel  Wood's  regiment  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  and  too  far  distant 
for  me  to  be  a  personal  witness  of  the  individual  conduct  of  his  officers  and  men, 
but  the  magnificent  and  brave  work  done  by  his  regiment  under  the  lead  of  Colonel 
Wood  testifies  to  his  courage  and  skill.  The  energy  and  determination  of  this  officer 
had  been  marked  from  the  moment  he  reported  to  me  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  I  have 
abundant  evidence  of  his  brave  and  good  conduct  on  the  field  and  I  recommend  him 
for  consideration  of  the  Government. 

I  must  rely  upon  his  report  to  do  justice  to  his  officers  and  men,  but  I  desire  per- 
sonally to  add  that  all  that  I  have  said  about  Colonel  Wood  applies  equally  to 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Roosevelt. 

I  was  immediately  with  the  troops  of  the  First  and  Tenth  Regnlar  Cavalry  dis- 
mounted, and  personally  noticed  their  brave  and  good  conduct,  which  will  be 
specially  mentioned  by  General  Young. 

I  personally  noticed  the  good  conduct  of  Capts.  W.  H.  Beck,  Robert  P.  P.  Waln- 
wright,  and  Jacob  G.  Galbraith,  Maj.  James  M.  Bell,  Capt.  Thomas  T.  Knox,  and 
Lieut.  George  L.  Byrom.    The  last  three  were  wounded. 

Major  Bell,  as  he  laid  on  the  ground  with  a  broken  leg,  said:  "I  only  regret  I 
can't  go  on  with  you  farther." 

Captain  Koiox,  though  severely  wounded,  insisted  to  me  that  he  was  not  much 
hurt  and  continued  as  long  as  possible  to  exercise  command,  and  Lieutenant  Byrom 
also  continued  upon  the  line  until  he  fainted. 

I  recommend  these  officers  for  favorable  consideration  of  the  Government. 

I  can  not  state  positively  as  to  the  size  of  the  Spanish  force  which  we  engaged  or 
the  extent  of  their  casualties  further  than  that  the  force  was  much  greater  than  ours, 
and  that  the  information  I  have  would  indicate  that  their  killed  and  wounded  very 
far  exceeded  the  losses  which  our  troops  sustained,  but  our  estimates  on  these  points 
can  only  be  verified  when  we  have  access  to  the  reports  of  the  Spanish  commanders. 

The  engagement  inspirited  our  troops  and  must  have  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  Spanish  soldiers. 

It  also  gave  our  army  a  beautiful  and  well- watered  country,  in  which  we  have 
established  our  encampments.  It  has  also  given  us  a  full  view  of  Santiago  and  the 
surrounding  country  and  enabled  us  to  reconnoiter  close  up  to  the  fortinoations  of 
that  place. 

Very  respectfully,  Jos.  Whkblbb, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Hbadquaktebs  Cavalky  Division,  IT.  S.  Army, 

Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  7, 1898. 

To  ADJtrTANT-GBNBRAL, 

Fifth  Army  Corps. 

Sir:  After  the  engagement  of  June  24,  I  pushed  forward  my  command  through 
Sevilla  into  the  valley,  Lawton's  and  Kent's  commands  occupying  the  hUls  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  place.  After  two  days'  rest  Lawton  was  ordered  forward,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  30th  instructions  were  given  by  Major-General  Shatter  to 
this  officer  to  attack  Caney  while  the  cavalry  division  and  Kent's  division  were 
ordered  to  move  forward  on  the  regular  Santiago  road.  The  movement  commenced 
on  the  morning  of  July  1.  The  cavalry  division  advanced  and  formed  its  line  with 
its  left  near  the  Santiago  road,  while  Kent's  division  formed  its  line  with  the  right 
joining  the  left  of  the  cavalry  division. 

Colonel  McClernand,  of  General  Shatter's  staff,  directed  me  to  give  instructions  to 
General  Kent,  which  I  complied  with  in  person,  at  the  same  time  personally  direct- 
ing General  Sumner  to  move  forward.  The  men  were  all  compelled  to  wade  the  San 
Juan  River  to  get  into  line.  This  was  done  under  very  heavy  fire  of  both  infantry 
and  artillery.  Our  balloon  having  been  sent  up  right  by  the  main  road,  was  made  a 
mark  of  by  the  enemy.  It  was  evident  that  we  were  as  much  under  fire  in  forming 
the  line  as  we  would  be  by  an  advance,  and  I  therefore  pressed  the  command  forward 
from  the  covering  which  it  was  formed.  It  merged  into  open  space  in  full  view  of 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  breastworks  and  batteries  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  which 
overlooked  Santiago,  officers  and  men  falling  at  every  step.  The  troops  advanced 
gallantly,  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  ascended,  driving  the  enemy  from 
their  works  and  occupying  them  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  To  accomplish  this 
required  courage  and  determination  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  losses  were  very  severe.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  General 
Snmner  and  General  Kent  and  their  gallant  brigade  commanders.  Colonel  Wood 
and  Colonel  Carroll,  of  the  cavalry;  Gen.  Hamilton  S.  Hawkins,  commanding  First 
Brigade,  Kent's  Division,  and  Colonel  Pearson,  commanding  Second  Brigade.  Col- 
onel Cacroll  and  Major  Wesaels  were  both  wounded  during  the  charge,  but  Major 
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Weasels  was  enablea  to  return  and  resume  command.  Colonel  Wikoff,  commanding 
Kent's  Third  Brigade,  was  liilled  at  12.10;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Worth  took  com- 
mand and  was  wounded  at  12.15;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Liscum  then  took  command 
and  was  wounded  at  12,20,  and  the  command  then  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ewers,  Ninth  Infantry. 

Upon  reaching  the  crest  I  ordered  breastworks  to  be  constructed,  and  sent  to  the 
rear  for  shovels,  picks,  spades,  and  axes.  The  enemy's  retreat  from  the  ridge  was 
precipitate,  but  our  men  were  so  thoroughly  exhausted  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  follow.  Their  shoes  were  soaked  with  water  by  wading  the  San  Juan 
River,  they  had  become  drenched  with  rain,  and  when  they  reached  the  crest  they 
were  absolutely  unable  to  proceed  further.  Notwithstanding  this  condition,  these 
exhausted  men  labored  during  the  night  to  erect  breastworks,  furnished  details  to 
bury  the  dead  and  carry  the  wounded  back  in  improvised  litters.  I  sent  word  along 
the  line  that  reenforcements  would  reach  us  and  that  Lawton  would  join  our  right 
and  that  General  Bates  would  come  up  and  strengthen  our  left.  After  reaching  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  General  Kent  sent  the  Thirteenth  Regulars  to  assist  in  strength- 
ening our  right.  At  midnight  General  Bates  reported  and  I  placed  him  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  left  of  our  line.  General  Lawton  had  attempted  to  join  us  from 
Caney,  but  when  very  near  our  lines  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  Spaniards  and  turned 
back,  but  joined  us  next  day  at  noon  by  a  circuitous  route.  During  all  the  day  on 
July  2  the  cavalry  division,  Kent's  division,  and  Bates's  brigade  were  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  being  subjected  to  a  severe  lire  and  incurring  many  casualties,  and  later 
in  the  day  Lawton's  division  also  became  engaged. 

During  the  entire  engagement  my  staif  performed  their  duties  with  courage,  judg- 
ment, and  ability.  Special  credit  is  due  to  Lieut.  Col.  J.  H.  Dorst,  Maj.  William  D. 
Beach,  Capt.  Joseph  E.  Diokman,  and  Lieut.  M.  F,  Steele.  I  desire  also  to  say  that 
Lieuts.  James  H.  Reeves  and  Joseph  Wheeler,  jr.,  Capt.  William  Astor  Chanler, 
Maj.  E.  A.  Garlington,  Mr.  Aurelius  Mestre,  and  Corpl.  John  Lundmark  also  deserve 
high  commendation  for  courage  and  good  conduct.  Major  West,  my  quartermaster, 
deserves  special  commendation  for  his  energy  and  good  conduct  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  Maj.  Valery  Havard  and  Mr.  Leonard  Wilson  have  also  done  their  full 
duty.  Captain  Hardie  and  First  Lieut.  F.  J.  Koester,  with  Troop  G,  Third  Cavalry, 
were  detailed  with  headquarters  and  conducted  themselves  handsomely  under  fire. 
The  superb  courage  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  will  be  specially  mentioned  in 
the  reports  of  subordinate  commanders. 

Our  losses  were  as  follows : 


Killed. 

"Wounded. 

Missing. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

Strength. 

Offi- 
cers. 

Men. 

Offi- 
cers. 

Men. 

Offi- 
cers. 

Men. 

Offi- 
cers* 

Men. 

FIRST  BHI&ADE. 

3 
4 
2 

6 
4 
2 

45 
61 
17 

3 

67 
59 
23 

22 
16 
12 

Ijf inth  Cavalry 

1 

207 

9 

12 

113 

4 

139 

60 

1,054 

SECOND  BEIGADE. 

1 

12 

5 

14 

4 

8 
5 

5 
61 
80 
87 

9 
21 
22 
25 

First  Cavalry 

47 
61 
67 

1 
5 

501 

First  Volunteer  Cavalry ... 

617 

Total 

31 

17 

175 

6 

233 

77 

1,482 

Total  loaa 

6 

40 

29 

288 

10 

272 

127 

2,636 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded  in  the  cavalry  division : 
Officers  Mlled. — Lieut.  Col.  James  M.  Hamilton,  Ninth  Cavalry;  Maj.  Albert  6. 

Forse,  First  Cavalry;  Captain  O'Niel,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry;  First 

Lieut.  William  E.  Shipp,  Tenth  Cavalry;  First  Lieut.  W.  H.  Smith,  Tenth  Cavalry; 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  H.  W.  Danforth,  Ninth  Cavalry. 
Officers  wovmded. — Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Carroll,  Sixth  Cavalry  (commanding  First 

Brigade) ;  Maj.  Henry  W.  Wessels,  Third  Cavalry ;  Maj.  T.  J.  Wint,  Tenth  Cavalry ; 

Major  and  Assistant  Surgeon  La  Motte,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry ;  Capt. 

J.  B.  Kerr,  Sixth  Cavalry;  Capt.  George  A.  Dodd,  Third  Cavalry;  Capt.  George  K. 
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Hunter,  Third  Cavalry;  Capt.  C.  W.  Taylor,  Ninth  Cavalry;  Capt.  A.  P.  Blooksam, 
Sixth  Cavalry;  Capt.  John  Bigelow,  jr.,  Tenth  Cavalry;  Captain  Henry,  com- 
mander United  States  Volunteers;  First  Lieut.  O.  L.  Mills,  First  Cavalry,  captain 
and  assistant  adjutant-general  volunteers;  First  Lieut.  M.  H.  Barnum,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry; First  Lieut.  Arthur  Thayer,  Third  Cavalry;  First  Lieut.  O.  B.  Meyer,  Third 
Cavalry;  First  Lieut.  M.  S.  Wood,  Ninth  Cavalry;  First  Lieutenant  Merrillat, 
Third  Cavalry;  First  Lieutenant  Carr,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry; 
First  Lieutenant  Leahey,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry;  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Williard,  Tenth  Cavalry;  Second  Lieut.  Walter  C.  Short,  Sixth  Cavalry; 
Second  Lieutenant  McCoy,  Tenth  Cavalry;  Second  Lieutenant  Roberts,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry; Second  Lieut.  H.  S.  Devereux,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry;  Second 
Lieutenant  Day,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry ;  Second  Lieutenant  Hus- 
kell,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

General  Kent's  report  of  casualties  has  been  forwarded. 

The  strength  given  in  the  tabulated  statement  above  is  the  aggregate  strength  of 
the  command,  but  as  there  ■were  many  details,  the  above  figures  are  about  15  per  cent 
greater  than  the  forces  actually  engaged  in  battle. 

The  command  has  been  active  in  strengthening  their  position,  and  commanders 
and  their  stafis  have  thoroughly  informed  themselves  as  to  the  topographical  fea- 
tures of  the  country  and  the  situation  of  the  enemy. 

Very  respectfully,  Jos.  Wheeler, 

Major-General  Volunteers. 


Hbadquarteks  First  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
In  the  field,  Fort  San  Juan,  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  7,  1898. 
The  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  my 
command  in  the  battle  of  July  1 :  . 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  30,  pursuant  to  orders  given  me  verbally  by  the  corps 
commander  at  his  headquarters,  1  moved  my  Second  and  Third  Brigades  (Pearson  and 
Wikoff)  forward  about  2  miles  to  a  point  on  the  Santiago  road,  near  corps  head- 
quarters. Here  the  troops  bivouacked,  the  First  Brigade  (Hawkins)  remaining  in 
its  camp  of  the  two-preceding  days,  slightly  in  rear  of  corps  headquarters. 

On  the  following  morning  (July  1)  at  7  o'clock  I  rode  forward  to  the  hill  where 
Captain  Grimes's  battery  was  in  position.  I  here  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  MoCler- 
nand,  assistant  adjutant-general  Fifth  Corps,  who  pointed  out  to  me  a  green  hill  in 
the  distance  which  was  to  be  my  objective  on  my  left,  and  either  he  or  Lieutenant 
Miley,  of  Major-General  Shafter's  staif,  gave  me  directions  to  keep  my  right  on  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  city  of  Santiago.  I  had  previously  given  the  necessary 
orders  for  Hawkins's  Brigade  to  move  early,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  Wikoff  and 
Pearson.  Shortly  after  Grimes's  battery  opened  fire  I  rode  down  to  the  stream  and 
there  found  General  Hawkins  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  at  a  point  about  250  yards 
from  the  El  Pozo  sugar  house.    Here  I  gave  him  his  orders. 

The  enemy's  artillery  was  now  replying  to  Grimes's  battery.  I  rode  forward 
with  Hawkins  about  150  yards,  closely  followed  by  the  Sixth  Infantry,  which 
was  leading  the  First  Brigade.  At  this  point  I  received  instructions  to  allow 
the  cavalry  the  right  of  way,  hut  for  some  unknown  reason  they  moved  up  very 
slowly,  thus  causing  a  delay  in  my  advance  of  fully  forty  minutes.  Lieutenant 
Miley,  of  General  Shafter's  staff,  was  at  this  point  and  understood  how  the  division 
was  delayed,  and  reported  several  times  that  he  understood  I  was  making  all  the 
progress  possible.  General  Hawkins  went  forward,  and  word  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes  that  it  would  be  possible  to  observe  the  enemy's  position  from  the  front. 
I  immediately  rode  forward  with  my  staff.  The  fire  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters 
was  being  distinctly  felt  at  this  time.  I  crossed  the  main  ford  bt  the  San  Juan 
River,  joined  General  Hawkins,  and  with  him  observed  the  enemy's  position  from  a 
point  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  ford.  General  Hawkins  deemed  it  possible 
to  turn  the  enemy's  right  at  Fort  San  Juan,  bnt  later,  under  the  heavy  fire,  this 
was  found  impracticable  for  the  First  Brigade,  but  was  accomplished  by  the 
Third  Brigade  coming  up  later  on  General  Hawkins's  left.  Having  completed 
the  observation,  with  my  staff  I  proceeded  to  join  the  head  of  my  division, 
just  coming  under  heavy  fire.  Approaching  the  First  Brigade,  I  directed 
them  to  move  alongside  the  cavalry  (which  was  halted).  We  were  already  suffering 
losses  caused  by  the  balloon  near  by  attracting  fire  and  disclosing  our  position. 

The  enemy's  infantry  fire,  steadily  increasing  in  intensity,  now  came  from  all 
directions,  not  only  from  the  front  and  the  dense  tropical  thickets  on  our  flanks,  but 
from  sharpshooters  thickly  posted  in  trees  in  our  rear,  and  from  shrapnel  apparently 
aimed  at  the  balloon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby,  of  General  Shafter's  staff,  met  jne 
about  this  time  and  informed  me  that  a  trail  or  narrow  way  had  been  discovered 
from  the  balloon  a  short  distance  back  leading  to  the  left  to  a  ford  lower  down  the 
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Btream.  I  hastened  to  the  forks  made  by  this  road,  and  soon  after  the  Seventy-first 
New  York  Regiment,  of  Hawkins's  Brigade,  came  up.  I  turned  them  into  the  hypath 
indicated  Dy  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby,  leading  to  the  lower  ford,  sending  word  to 
General  Hawkins  of  this  movement.  This  would  have  speedily  delivered  them  in 
their  proper  place  on  the  left  of  their  brigade,  but  under  the  galling  fire  of  the 
enemy  the  leading  battalion  of  this  regiment  was  thrown  into  confusion  and 
recoiled  in  disorder  on  the  troops  in  rear.  At  this  critical  moment  the  ofScers 
of  my  staff  practically  formed  a  cordon  behind  the  panic-stricken  men  and 
urged  them  to  again  go  forward.  I  finally  ordered  them  to  lie  down  in  the  thicket 
and  clear  the  way  for  others  of  their  own  regiment  who  were  coming  up  behind. 
This  many  of  them  did,  and  the  Second  and  Third  battalions  came  forward  in 
better  order  and  moved  along  the  road  toward  the  ford.  One  of  my  staff  officers 
ran  back,  waving  his  hat,  to  hurry  forward  the  Third  Brigade,  who,  upon  approach- 
ing the  forks,  found  the  way  blocked  by  men  of  the  Seventy-first  Ne^  York.  There 
were  other  men  of  this  regiment  crouching  in  the  bushes,  many  of  whom  were 
encouraged  by  the  advance  of  the  approaching  column  to  rise  and  go  forward.  As 
already  stated,  I  had  received  orders  some  time  before  to  keep  in  rear  of  the  cavalry 
division.  Their  advance  was  much  delayed,  resulting  in  frequent  halts,  presumably 
to  drop  their  blanket  rolls  and  due  to  the  natural  delay  in  fording  a  stream. 
These  delays  under  such  a  hot  fire  grew  exceedingly  irksome,  and  I  therefore 
pushed  the  head  of  my  division  as  quickly  as  I  could  toward  the  river,  in 
column  of  files  or  twos,  parallel  in  the  narrow  way  by  the  cavalry.  This 
quickened  the  forward  movement  and  enabled  me  to  get  into  position  as 
speedily  as  possible  for  the  attack.  Owing  to  the  congested  condition  of 
the  road  the  progress  of  the  narrow  columns  was  however  painfully  slow.  I 
again  sent  a  staff  oflcer  at  a  gallop  to  urge  forward  the  troops  in  rear.  The  head 
of  Wikoff's  brigade  reached  the  forks  at  12.20  p.  m.  and  hurried  on  the  left,  stepping 
over  prostrate  forms  of  men  of  the  Seventy-first.  This  heroic  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  Thirteenth,  Ninth,  and  Twenty-fourth  U.  S.  Infantry,  speedily  crossed  the  stream 
and  were  quickly  deployed  to  the  left  of  the  lower  ford.  While  personally  superin- 
tending this  movement.  Colonel  Wikoff  was  killed,  the  command  of  the  brigade  then 
devolving  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Worth,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  who  immediately 
fell  severely  wounded,  and  then  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Liscum,  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry,  who,  five  minutes  later,  also  fell  under  the  withering  fire  of  the  enemy. 
The  command  of  the  brigade  then  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Col.  E.  P.  Ewers,  Ninth 
Infantry.  Meanwhile,  I  had  again  sent  a  staff  oflftcer  to  hurry  forward  the  Second 
Brigade  which  was  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  Tenth  and  Second  Infantry,  soon 
arriving  at  the  forks,  were  deflected  to  the  left,  to  follow  the  Third  brigade,  while 
the  Twenty-first  was  directed  along  the  main  road  to  support  Hawkins. 

Crossing  the  lower  ford  a  few  minutes  later,  the  Tenth  and  Second  moved  for- 
ward in  column  in  good  order  toward  the  green  knoll  already  referred  to  as  my 
objective  on  the  left.  Approaching  the  knoll  the  regiments  deployed,  passed 
over  the  knoll  and  ascended  the  high  ridge  beyond,  driving  back  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  his  trenches.  I  observed  this  movement  from  the 
Fort  San  Juan  Hill.  Col.  E.  P.  Pearson,  Tenth  Infantry,  commanding  the  Second 
Brigade,  and  the  ofiSoera  and  troops  under  his  command,  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
soldierly  manner  in  which  this  movement  was  executed.  I  earnestly  recommend 
Colonel  Pearson  for  promotion.  Prior  to  this  advance  of  the  Second  Brigade,  the 
Third,  connecting  with  Hawkins's  gallant  troops  on  the  right,  had  moved  toward 
Fort  San  Juan,  sweeping  through  a  zone  of  most  destructive  fire,  scaling  a  steep  and 
difficult  hill  and  assisting  in  capturing  the  enemy's  strong  position  (Fort  San  Juan) 
at  1.30  p.  m.  This  crestwas  about  125  feet  above  the  general  level  and  was  defended 
by  deep  trenches  and  a  loop-holed  brick  fort,  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments. General  Hawkins,  some  time  after  I  reached  the  crest,  reported  that  the 
Sixth  and  Sixteenth  Infantry  had  captured  the  hill,  which  I  now  consider  incorrect; 
credit  is  almost  equally  due  the  Sixth,  Ninth,  Thirteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Regiments  ^Infantry.  O wins,  to  General  Hawkins's  representations,  I  for- 
warded the  report  sent  to  Corps  JBtedquarters  about  3  p.  m.  that  the  Sixth  and 
Sixteenth  Infantry  regiments  had  captured  the  hill.  The  Thirteenth  Infantry  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  colors  waving  over  the  fort,  but  unfortunately  destroyed  them, 
distributing  the  fragments  among  the  men,  because,  as  was  asserted,  "It  was  a  bad 
omen,"  two  or  three  men  having  been  shot  while  assisting  Private  Arthur  Agnew, 
Company  H,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  the  captor.  All  fragments  which  could  be  recov- 
ered are  submitted  with  this  report.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  officers  of  my 
command,  whether  company,  battalion,  regimental,  or  brigade  commanders,  who  so 
admirably  directed  the  formation  of  their  troops,  unavoidably  intermixed  in  the 
dense  thicket,  and  made  the  desperate  rush  for  the  distant  and  strongly  defended 
crest.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  circumstances  of  my  Third  Brigade's  advance 
across  the  ford  where,  in  the  brief  space  of  ten  minutes,  it  lost  its  brave  comman- 
der (killed)  and  the  next  two  ranking  officers  by  disabling  wounds,  yet,  in  spite  of 
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these  confusing  conditions,  the  formations  were  effected  without  hesitation, 
although  under  a  stinging  fire,  companies  acting  singly  in  some  instances,  and  by 
battalion  and  regiments  in  others,  rushing  through  the  jungle  across  the  stream, 
waist  deep,  and  over  the  wide  bottom  thickly  set  with  barbed  wire  entanglements. 
In  this  connection  I  desire  to  particularly  mention  First  Lieut.  Wendell  L.  Simpson, 
adjutant  Ninth  Infantry,  acting  assistant  adjutant-general,  Third  Brigade,  who 
was  noticeably  active  and  efficient  in  carrying  out  orders  which  I  had  given  him  to 
transmit  to  his  brigade  commander,  who  no  longer  existed. 

The  enemy  having  retired  to  a  second  line  of  rifle  pits,  I  directed  my  line  to  hold 
their  positions  and  entrench.  At  ten  minutes  past  3  p.  m.  I  received  almost  simul- 
taneously two  requests — one  from  Colonel  Wood,  commanding  a  cavalry  brigade, 
and  one  from  General  Sumner,  asking  for  assistance  for  the  cavalry  on  my  right,  "as 
they  were  hard  pressed."  I  immediately  sent  to  their  aid  the  Thirteenth  Infantry 
who  promptly  went  on  this  further  mission,  despite  the  heavy  losses  they  had  already 
sustained. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  gallant  officer  and  gentleman,  Brig.  Gen.  H.  S.  Hawkins, 
who,  placing  himself  between  the  two  regiments,  leading  his  brigade,  the  Sixth  and 
Sixteenth  Infantry,  urged  and  led  them  by  voice  and  bugle  calls  to  the  attack  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  My  earnest  thanks  are  due  to  my  staff  officers  present  at  my 
side  and  under  my  personal  observation  on  the  field,  especially  to  Maj.  A.  C.  Sharpe, 
assistant  adjutant-general;  Maj.  Philip  Reade,  inspector-general;  Capt.  U.  G. 
MoAlexander,  chief  quartermaster,  and  my  aids.  First  Lieut.  George  S.  Cartwright, 
Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  and  First  Lieut.  William  P.  Jackson,  Second  Infantry ;  also 
to  Mr.  Adolpho  Carlos  Munoz,  the  latter  a  volunteer  aid,  subsequently  wounded  in 
the  fight  of  the  2d  instant,  who  richly  merits  a  commission  for  his  able  assistance, 
given  without  pay. 

The  officers  enumerated  should  at  least  be  brevetted  for  gallantry  under  fire.  I 
also  personally  noticed  the  conduct  of  First  Lient.  F.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  sur- 
geon. United  States  Army,  on  duty  with  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  giving  most 
efficient  aid  to  the  wounded  under  fire.  I  observed  several  times  First  Lieut.  J.  D. 
Miley,  Fifth  Artillery,  aid  to  General  Shatter,  who  was  conspicuous  throughout  the 
day  for  his  coolness  under  fire,  delivering  instructions  with  apparent  unconcern. 
The  bloody  fighting  of  my  brave  command  can  not  be  adequately  described  in  words. 
The  following  li&t  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  tells  the  story  of  their  valor : 

Seport  of  Teilled,  wounded,  and  missing  July  1,  1898,  First  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps. 


Organization. 

KiUed. 

"Wounded. 

Missing. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

rirst  Brigade: 

Sixteenth  Infantry 

1 
i 
4 

13 

13 
12 

5 

7 

1 

82 
92 
47 

g 

Sixth  Infantry 

Seventy-firat  lifew  York  Volunteer  Infantry. . . 

43 

Total 

9 

13 

221 

Second  Brigade : 

Tenth  Infantry 

1 

4 
5 
1 

5 

1 
4 

21 
25 
16 

Second  Infantry 

Total 

1 

10 

10 

62 

Third  Brigade: 

1 
1 
2 
2 

■"•#"'« 

Nintli  Infantry 

3 

16 
10 

23 
81 
73 

1 

5 

4 

Twenty -fourth  Infantry 

7 

Total 

6 

29 

9 

177 

g 

Grand  total . 

16 

77 

32 

460 

68 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  July  2  the  enemy  resumed  the  battle,  and  firing 
continued  throughout  the  day,  part  of  the  time  in  a  drenching  rain.  At  night- 
fall the  firing  ceased,  but  at  9  p._  m.  a  vigorous  assault  was  made  all  along  our 
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lines.  This  was  completely  repulsed,  the  enemy  again  retiring  to  his  trenches. 
The  following  morning  firing  was  resumed  and  continued  until  near  noon  when  a 
white  flag  was  displayed  by  the  enemy  and  firing  was  ordered  to  cease.  The  cas- 
ualties of  these  two  days  (July  2  and  3)  were  as  follows: 


Report  of  hilled,  wounded,  and  missing,  July  S,  1S9S,  First  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps. 


Organization. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Diviaion  Staff: 

First  Brigade 

1 

" 

1 

Field  and  staff: 

Sixth.  lufanlry 

2 
21 
7 

1 
1 

Total 

2 

1 

30 

1 

Second  Brigade : 

Field  and  staff 

Tenth  Infantry 

1 
1 
4 

14 
7 
31 

3 

Twenty -first  Infantry 

Total 

6 

52 

3- 

Third  Brigade: 

' 

Ninth  Infantry 

4 
3 

1 

Thirteenth  Infantry 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

9 

4 

90 

Mr.  A.  C.  Munoz,  Volunteer  aid  to  division  commander. 
Beport  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  July  3,  1898,  First  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps. 


Organization. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

First  Brigade: 

Meld  and  staff 

Sixth  Infantry 

2 

1 
4 

Siytiftenth  Infantry 

Seventy -first  New  York  Tolnnteer  Infantry. .  - 

Total 

7 

Second  Bngade: 

Field  and  staff 

Tenth  Infantry 



Twenty-flrst  Infantry 

. 

Second  Infantry 

1 

Total 

1 
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Report  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  July  3, 1898,  First  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps — 

Continued. 


Organization. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Third  Brigade: 

! 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

Grand  total    

1 

8 

Grand  total,  July  1,  2,  and  8, 1898  

12  >             fi? 

36 

561 

62 

One  hospital  corps  man  killed,  attached  to  Tenth  Infantry,  not  included  in  above 
total. 

I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  for 
his  courteous  conduct  to  me,  and,  through  me,  to  my  division,  under  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances enumerated. 

Though  ill  and  suffering,  General  Wheeler  was  so  perfectly  at  home  under  fire  that 
he  inspired  all  of  us  with  assurance. 

Attention  is  invited  in  this  connection  to  the  reports  of  brigade  and  subordinate 
commanders  herewith.     I  cordially  indorse  their  commendations. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Ford  Kent, 
Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Hbadquartbes  Second  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Camp  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3, 1898. 
The  Adjutant-General, 

Fifth,  Army  Corps,  near  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  operations  of  the  Second  Division  in 
the  capture  of  El  Caney  on  July  1,  1898.  The  town  of  El  Caney  is  situated  at  an 
important  point  about  4  miles  northeast  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  main  road  from 
Guantanamo  to  that  city,  where  reenforcements  for  the  Spanish  garrison  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  would  probably  concentrate.  The  town  was  strongly  fortihed  with 
numerous  blockhouses  within  its  limits  and  on  the  roads  leading  thence.  On  a 
prominent  hill  of  the  town  was  a  stone  fort  surrounded,  as  is  now  known,  by 
intrenchments  cut  in  solid  rock.  The  reduction  of  El  Caney  being  determined  upon, 
and  being  on  the  right  flank  of  tbe  general  advance  on  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  duty 
devolved  on  the  Second  Division,  to  which  was  attached  Light  Battery  E,  First  Artil- 
lery commanded  by  Capt.  Allyn  Capron,  First  Artillery.  After  due  reconnaissance 
by  the  division  and  brigade  commanders,  the  movement  began  about  3  p.  m.  on  June 
30,  from  the  division  camp  about  4  miles  east  of  Santiago  on  the  main  road  from 
Siboney  through  Sevilla.  The  position  of  the  brigades  and  the  details  of  operations 
on  July  1  are  quite  fully  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  reports  of  regimental  and 
brigade  commanders  and  in  the  sketch  herewith  submitted.  The  light  battery  tirst 
opened  on  a  ooltimn  of  Spanish  troops  which  appeared  to  be  cavalry  moving  west- 
ward from  El  Caney  and  about  2  miles  range,  resulting,  as  was  afterwards  learned, 
in  killing  16  in  the  column.  The  battery  remained  during  the  action  at  its  first  posi- 
tion until  about  2.30  p.  m.,  when  it  was  moved  to  a  new  position  south  of  and  about 
1,000  yards  from  certain  blockhouses  in  the  town  where  a  few  shots,  all  taking  eff'ect, 
were  fired.  This  firing  terminated  the  action,  as  the  Spanish  garrison  was  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  Gen.  J.  C.  Bates,  United  States  Volunteers,  with  two  regiments  of  his 
independent  brigade — the  Third  and  Twentieth  Infantry — having  been  sent  by  the 
major-general  commanding  the  forces  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  to  relieve  the 
second  brigade  of  this  division,  which  was  holding  the  main  road  from  El  Caney  to 
Santiago;  so  as  to  permit  it  to  join  in  the  attack,  also  came  forward,  joined  in  the 
attack,  taking  position  between  the  Second  and  Third  Brigades,  and  rendered  mate- 
rial assistance,  especially  in  the  assault  of  the  stone  fort. 

I  heartily  approve  the  special  mention  of  individuals  and  recommendations  made 
in  the  reports  of  the  regimental  and  brigade  commanders,  and  regret  that  others 
who  deserve  mention  have  not  received  it,  through  circumstances.    During  the 
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action  I  was  accompanied  most 'of  the  time  by  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckenridge, 
Inspector-General  U  S.  Army,  as  a  spectator,  and  had  the  advantage  of  his  valuahle 
suggestions  and  advice  during  the  day,  for  which  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation.  His  horse  was  lihot  under  him  on  the  advance  upon  Santiago  the 
morning  of  the  2d  instant. 

To  Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaifee  I  am  indebted  for  a  thorough  and  intelligent  recon- 
naissance of  the  town  of  El  Caney  and  vicinity  prior  to  the  battle,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  a  plan  of  attack  which  was  adopted.  I  consider  General  Chaffee  one  of 
the  best  practical  soldiers  in  the  Army  and  recommend  him  for  special  distinction 
for  successfully  charging  the  stone  fort  mentioned  in  this  report,  the  capture  of 
which  practically  closed  the  battle.  I  desire  to  invite  special  attention  to  General 
William  Ludlow,  commanding  the  First  Brigade.  General  Ludlow's  professional 
accomplishments  are  well  known,  and  his  assignment  to  command  a  brigade  in  my 
division  I  consider  a  high  compliment  to  myself.  .In  this  battle  General  Ludlow 
proved  himself  a  capable  and  able  commander.  His  coolness,  good  judgment, 
and  prompt  action  in  difficult  situations  were  remarkable.  To  this  and  his  per- 
sonal example  on  the  firing  line  was  due  the  decisive  success  of  the  attack  on  Ms 
part  of  the  line.     I  recommend  General  Ludlow  for  substantial  recognition. 

To  Capt.  H.  C.  Carbaugh,  assistant  adjutant-general,  adjutant-general  of  the 
division,  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  untiring  energy  and 
faithful  work  in  dangerous  positions  on  this  occasion,  and  I  desire  particularly  to 
mention  him  for  gallantry  in  volunteering  to  carry  and  carrying  to  General  Chaifee, 
while  he  was  most  hotly  engaged  on  the  firing  line,  instructions  concerniug  the 
assault  upon  the  stone  fort  mentioned  in  these  reports,  and  to  recommend  Captain 
Carbaugh  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  and  assistant  adjutant-general  and 
for  brevet  of  lieutant-colonel  for  this  act.  I  desire  also  to  commend  to  favorable 
consideration  Maj.  G.  Creighton Webb,  inspector-general  on  my  staff,  for  persistently 
riding  his  horse  along  the  firing  line  of  the  First  Brigade  in  search  of  the  brigade- 
commander  to  deliver  important  instructions  when  men  of  his  escort  demurred  at 
going  with  him,  and  recommend  that  he  receive  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  of 
volunteers.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  battle  gives  me  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  call  to  the  notice  of  my  superiors  Mr.  R.  G.  Mendoza,  a  volunteer  aid  on 
my  staff.  Mr.  Mendoza  is  a  Cuban  by  birth,  an  American  citizen,  a  young  man  of 
prepossessing  appearance,  of  education  and  refinement.  He  joined  me  at  Tampa, 
Fla.,  with  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  general  commanding  the  forces,  as  a 
volunteer  aid.  Since  that  time  he  has  become  one  of  my  most  competent  and  reli- 
able assistants,  and  has  been  untiring  in  his  labors,  both  night  and  day.  In  the 
battle  he  was  active,  energetic,  and  courageous.  He  has  my  hearty  thanks  for  his 
invaluable  assistance,  and  I  strongly  recommend  and  urge  that  he  be  offered  the 
appointment  of  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volunteers  and  that  he 
be  left  on  duty  with  me.  I  desire  also  to  commend  for  gallantry  and  courageous 
conduct  in  this  battle,  and  for  faithful  and  valuable  services  generally,  Mr.E.  L.  D. 
Breckenridge,  a  son  of  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckenridge,  Inspector-General  of  the 
Army,  who  nas  also  been  on  duty  on  my  staff  during  the  campaign  as  volunteer  aid. 
Mr.  Breckenridge  is  educated  and  refined,  a  gentleman  in  every  respect,  and  has 
proven  in  battle  his  courage  and  coolness.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  he  be 
appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered 
in  this  battle.  To  Lieut.  H.  H.  Warren,  Second  Massachusetts,  aid-de-camp,  I 
desire  to  tender  my  thanks  for  courageous  and  efficient  performance  of  duty  in  this 
battle,  and  to  recommend  that  he  receive  a  brevet  of  captain  of  volunteers.  To 
Surg.  H.  S.  Kilbourne,  chief  surgeon,  is  due  the  thanks,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of 
the  whole  division  for  faithful  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  wounded  on  the 
field  and  under  fire. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  mention  the  fact  that  Capt.  J.  C.  Gilmore,  jr., 
of  the  staff  of  the  general  commanding  the  forces,  joined  me  with  important 
instructions  and  that  he  might  see  for  himself  the  situation,  the  better  to  inform  the 
commanding  general,  he  rode  the  firing  line  with  me,  exhibiting  a  coolness  under 
severe  fire  worthy  a  veteran. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  W.  Lawton, 
Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding  Division. 


Headquaetkks  Independent  Brigade, 

In  front  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  8,  1898. 
Adjutant- General  Fifth  Army  Corps  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  brigade  left  Siboney,  Cuba,  on  the 
evening  of  June  30,  at  8.30,  and  marched  up  over  the  hill  trail.  We  followed  this 
trail  to  where  it  joins  the  main  road  and  proceeded  along  the  main  road  in  the  dar!^ 
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to  the  place  just  vacated  by  Wheeler's  cavalry  division  as  a  camp.  Here  we  found 
General  Wheeler's  headquarter  tents  still  standing,  and  went  into  camp  in  the  rear 
of  them  about  midnight.  We  struck  camp  at  6.30  a.  m.,  July  1,  and  marched  to  a 
point  adjacent  to  General  Shafter's  headquarters,  where  I  reported  in  person  to 
General  Shafter.  At  10.05  a.  m.  I  moved  my  brigade  from  this  location  to  within 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  El  Caney ,  and  met  General  Lawton  upon  the  road  at  this 
point.  After  a  consultation  with  him,  lasting  some  minutes,  I  halted  my  brigade 
upon  the  road  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  placing  of  a  battery 
that  General  Lawton  expected  to  put  in  position  between  Colonel  Miles's 
right  and  General  Chaffee's  left.  I  waited  some  time  for  this  to  be  done,  but 
the  battery  not  putting  in  an  appearance,  I  moved  my  brigade  down  the  road  in 
the  direction  of  El  Caney,  crossed  the  San  Juan  River,  and  taking  the  first  cross- 
roads moved  to  the  right  to  a  position  upon  this  crossroad  to  the  right  of  the 
brigade  commanded  by  Colonel  Miles,  and  pushed  rapidly  to  the  front.  After  my 
brigade  remained  in  this  road  for  some  time,  under  a  heavy  fire,  we  moved  to  the 
right  to  the  assault  of  a  small  hill,  occupied  upon  the  top  by  a  stoue  fort  and  well 
protected  by  rifle  pits.  General  Chaffee's  brigade  charged  them  from  the  right  and 
the  two  brigades  joining  upon  the  crest,  opened  fire  from  this  point  of  vantage, 
lately  occupied  by  the  Spanish,  upon  the  village  of  El  Caney.  From  this  advanta- 
geous position  the  Spanish  were  easily  driven  from  place  to  place  in  the  village 
proper,  and  as  fast  as  they  sought  shelter  in  one  building  were  driven  out  to  seek 
shelter  elsewhere,  the  sharpshooters  of  my  command  were  enabled  to  do  effective 
work  at  this  point.  The  town  proper  was  soon  pretty  thoroughly  cleaned  out  of 
Spanish,  though  a  couple  of  blockhouses  upon  the  hill  to  the  right  of  the  town 
offered  shelter  to  a  few,  and  some  could  be  seen  retreating  along  a  mountain  road 
leading  to  the  northwest.  A  part  of  these  made  a  stand  in  a  field  among  some 
bowlders.  I  desire  to  say  at  this  point  that  the  Third  United  States  Infantry,  under 
command  of  Col.  John  H.  Page,  and  the  Twentieth  United  States  Infantry,  under 
command  of  Maj.  William  S.  McCaskey,  performed  most  efficient  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  engagement  before  the  village  of  El  Caney.  At  about  4.30  p.  m.  the 
firing  from  the  village  had  practically  ceased,  and  as  General  Ludlow's  brigade  was 
then  moving  up  the  valley  from  the  left  upon  the  village  it  was  deemed  unwise 
to  charge  El  Caney,  as  our  troops  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  fire  from  this 
brigade.  After  consultation  with  General  Chaffee,  I  withdrew  my  brigade,  hoping 
there  was  yet  time  to  aid  in  the  attack  more  to  the  left.  My  command,  having 
had  a  long  hard  march,  the  withdrawal  took  more  time  than  anticipated;  darkness 
was  coming  on.  I  therefore  halted  the  command  at  the  first  water  at  which  we 
arrived  and  proceeded  in  person  to  report  to  the  corps  commander ;  was  then  ordered 
to  the  extreme  left.  I  immediately  moved  the  command  and  reached  this  position 
at  midnight.  My  command  had  been  then  continuously  marching  or  fighting  for 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  hours,  with  the  exception  of  six  and  one-half  hours  spent 
near  General  Wheeler's  headquarters.  On  the  morning  of  July  2  I  placed  the 
Twentieth  Infantry  on  the  left  of  the  Second  Infantry  and  in  continuation  of  their 
line,  and  held  the  Third  Infantry  in  reserve  near  the  brigade  of  Colonel  Pearson, 
of  General  Kent's  division,  as  that  part  of  the  line  seemed  to  need  to  be 
strengthened.  The  loss  in  action  at  El  Caney  suffered  by  this  brigade  was  3  killed 
and  10  wounded;  on  the  2d  of  July,  was  1  killed  and  18  wounded.  The  wounded 
include  Captains  Rodman  and  Moon,  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry. 

I  desire  to  mention  the  following  mernbers  of  my  staff  for  efficient  and  gallant 
service  in  the  action  before  El  Caney  and  in  front  of  Santiago:  Major  Logan, 
Major  Wilkins,  Captain  Wright,  and  Lieutenant  Smiley.  I  wish  also  to  add  that 
Maj  or  Ives,  my  chief  surgeon,  was  on  the  firing  line  and  did  efficient  services  during 
the  progress  of  the  fight  and  behaved  in  most  gallant  manner.  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  inclosed  sketch,  which  gives  the  itinerary  of  march  of  this  brigade 
during  the  two  days. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Bates, 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  Commanding  Brigade. 


TBLBGEAPHIO  AND  OTHER  COEKESPONDENOB  EELATIKG 

TO  THE  WAE. 

Early  in  May  a  movement  upon  Havana  was  contemplated,  as  it  was 
believed  that  the  city  could  be  assaulted  and  captured  before  the  rainy 
season  set  in,  but  the  plan  was  subsequently  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  reported  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet. 
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It  was  proposed  to  send  a  portion  of  the  army  of  invasion  from 
Tampa,  and  to  gather  another  part  of  it  at  Key  West,  on  account  of  the 
close  proximity  of  the  latter  place  to  Mariel,  Cuba  (a  point  about  26 
miles  west  of  Havana),  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  dispatches: 

Headquaktkbs  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1898. 
The  Major-General  Commanding  directs  that  the  following  orders  be  sent  by  tele- 
graph to  General  Wade,  at  Tampa : 

Direct  Major-General  Shatter  to  move  his  command,  under  protection  of  Navy, 
and  seize  and  hold  Mariel,  or  most  important  point  on  north  coast  of  Cuba  and  where 
territory  is  ample  to  land  and  deploy  army.  Follow  up  his  command  with  all  the 
force  sent  to  you.  Troops  will  be  sent  you  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  Chiokamauga 
and  other  points.  Have  troops  fully  equipped ;  send  abundance  of  ammunition  and 
ship  with  them  food  for  men  and  animals  for  sixty  days,  to  be  followed  by  four 
months'  supplies. 

J.   C.  GiLMORE, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutajit-Genbkal's  Office, 

Washington,  May  9,  1898— 6.7 p.  m. 
General  Wade,  Commanding  troops  at  Tampa,  Fla.: 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Major-General  Commanding  directs 
that  General  Shatter  move  his  command  under  protection  of  Navy  and  seize  and  hold 
Mariel,  or  most  important  point  on  north  coast  of  Cuba,  and  where  territory  is  ample 
to  land  and  deploy  army.  Follow  up  his  command  with  all  the  forces  sent  to  you. 
Troops  will  be  sent  you  as  rapidily  as  possible  from  Chiokamauga  and  other  points. 
Have  troops  fully  equipped,  send  abundance  of  ammunition,  and  ship  with  them 
food  for  men  and  animals  for  SLKty  days,  to  be  followed  by  four  months'  supplies. 
Acknowledge  receipt. 

H.  C.  CoEBiN,  Adjutant-General. 

One  great  difflculty  in  the  concentration  of  a  large  force  at  Key  West, 
however,  was  found  to  be  a  lack  of  fresh  water  there,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  following  dispatches : 

Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  7, 1898— 3.44  p.  m. 
Adjutant-General  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. . 
Am  crowding  work  of  watering  and  coal  transport  and  put  in  pen  and  stall  for 

sortie  (stock?).    Will  have  it  completed  Wednesday  sure.    Many  obstacles  to .* 

Shatter,  Brigadier-General. 


Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  7,1898— 6.50  p.m. 
Adjutant-General,  United  States  Army, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Colonel  Lawton  just  returned  from  Key  West.  Brings  message  from  Commodore 
Watson  that  water  is  absolutely  necessary;  that  supply  on  all  ships  is  very  short, 
and  that  if  can  assist  him  in  getting  supply  it  will  be  a  great  favor  to  him.  A  barge, 
capacity  one  hundred  thousand  gallons,  can  start  in  morning  for  Key  West,  towed  by 
one  of  ships  under  charter.  Cost  of  water  two  cents  per  gallon.  No  tug  here  for 
hire.    Shall  I  send  it? 

Shaftbb,  Brigadier-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  May  8, 1898. 
General  Shafter, 

Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla.: 
Tour  telegram  concerning  water  supply  for  Commodore  Watson  received,  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  directs  you  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  furnish  anything  and 
everything  to  help  him  along.  In  this  and  other  cases  Secretary  of  War  approves 
any  action  you  take,  but  desires  every  such  order  of  yours  reported  for  his  informa- 
tion. 

H.  C.  COKBIN,  Adjutant-General. 

*  Telegram  apparently  not  completed. 
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Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  1898. 
The  Major-General  Commanding  directs  that  the  following  orders  be  telegraphed 
General  Wade,  Tampa,  Fla. :  That  the  movement  of  troops  to  Cuba  is  delayed  until 
Monday  May  16,  1898.  In  the  meantime  he  will  send  the  infantry  in  the  ships,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  whatever  else  is  required  with  them,  to  Key  West, 
there  to  disembark.  The  ships  are  to  return  to  Tampa  to  carry  more  infantry  to 
Key  West  until  there  are  about  12,000  men  there.  These  will  move  from  Key  West 
to  Dry  Tortugas  and  Cuba  on  ships  coming  from  New  York,  Also,  that  General 
Brooke  has  been  directed  to  send  to  Tampa  from  Chickamauga  the  Second, 
Seventh,  Eighth,  Twelfth,  and  Sixteenth  Infantry.  These  can  be  forwarded  to  Key 
West  by  any  means  available. 

J.   C.    GiLMORE, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Washington,  May  10,  1S9S — 6.3S  p.  m. 
General  Wade,  Commanding  Troops  at  Tampa,  Fla.  .- 

Movement  of  troops  to  Cuba  is  delayed  until  Monday,  May  16.  In  the  meantime 
you  will  send  infantry  in  the  ships,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and  what- 
ever else  is  required  with  them,  to  Key  West,  there  to  disembark.  The  ships  are  to 
return  to  Tampa  to  carry  more  infantry  to  Key  West  until  there  are  about  12,000 
men  there.  These  will  move  from  Key  West  to  Dry  Tortugas  and  Cuba  on  ships 
coming  from  New  York.  General  Brooke  has  been  directed  to  send  to  Tampa  from 
Chickamauga  the  Second,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Twelfth,  and  Sixteenth  Infantry.  These 
can  be  forwarded  to  Key  West  by  any  means  available. 
By  command  General  Miles. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General, 


Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  11,  1898. 

(Received  Washington,  8.12  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  United  States  Army,  for  Commanding  General, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Water  for  large  body  of  troops  at  Key  West  is  serious  question.  Absolutely  no 
water  there.  Only  water  barge  from  this  port,  capacity  130,000  gallons,  should 
reach  Key  West  to-morrow  with  water  for  Navy,  and  be  back  Friday.  Transports 
carry  considerable  water,  but  have  no  way  of  distillation.  Is  imperative  that  water 
be  placed  in  Key  West  before  troops  begin  to  arrive.  Quartermaster-General  has 
been  asked  to  charter,  clean,  loan,  and  start  1,000,000  gallons  tank  steamer  with  light- 
draft  barge  for  unloading.  Dry  Tortugas  reported  to  have  brackish  water  in  cis- 
terns.   Am  now  trying  to  ascertain  quantity  and  quality.    Expect  information. 

J.  F.  Wade,  Brigadier  General. 


Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  ^1, 1898—11.21  a.m. 
Gen.  N.  A.  Miles,  Washington,  D.  C. . 

On  account  of  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  camp  ground,  with  abundant  water 
supply,  I  have  temporarily  stopped  part  of  the  volunteer  regiments  at  Jacksonville, 
and  placed  them  under  command  of  General  Lawton.  The  Government  will  not  be 
subjected  to  extra  expense  on  account  of  transportation,  nor  for  supply  depots  or 
officer.  They  will  be  brought  closer  to  Tampa  as  soon  as  possible.  The  principal  ■ 
difficulty  here  is  water,  which  must  be  drawn  from  wells;  surface  water  can  not  be 
nsed. 

Shaftbk,  Major-General. 

War  Department,  Washington,  May  26, 1898. 
Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  You  will  proceed  to  the  following  points,  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of 
the  troops  there  in  camp : 

Chickamauga,  Ga. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
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You  will  be  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  your  personal  staff.  On  the  completion 
of  this  duty  you  will  return  to  the  city  and  make  report  of  the  inspection  herein 
ordered. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  Alger, 
Seoretary  of  War. 


.  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2T,  189S. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  my  letter  of  yesterday,  and  to  our  consultation  since,  I  desire  to 
submit  the  following : 

As  we  are  now  about  to  inaugurate  active  military  operations  in  conjunction  with 
the  Navy,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  load  the  transports  at  Tampa  with  a 
strong  force  of  infantry  and  artillery,  move  them  to  Key  West,  and  thence  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  where  they  would  have  the  full  protection  of  Admiral 
Sampson's  fleet  until  they  reach  Admiral  Schley's  fleet  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
then,  by  a  combined  effort  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  capture  the  harbor,  garrison,  and 
possibly  the  Spanish  fleet  at  that  point. 

If  before  reaching  Admiral  Schley's  fleet  it  shall  be  found  that  he  has  already 
accomplished  the  above  object,  or  that  the  Spanish  fleet  shall  have  escaped,  I  then 
urge  the  importance  of  a  combined  attack  of  the  Army  and  Navy  upon  Porto  Rico. 
We  will  be  able  to  land  a  superior  force,  and  I  believe  that  a  combined  effort  will 
result  in  capturing  the  island,  with  its  garrison,  provided  it  is  done  before  it  can  be 
reenforced  from  Spain.  The  distance  from  Key  West  to  Porto  Rico  is  1,040  miles, 
and  from  Cadiz,  Spain,  to  Porto  Rico  it  is  about  4,000  miles.  The  possession  of 
Porto  Rico  would  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  military,  as  it  would  cripple 
the  forces  of  Spain,  giving  us  several  thousand  prisoners.  It  could  be  well  fortified, 
the  harbor  mined,  and  would  be  a  most  excellent  port  for  our  Navy,  which  could  be 
speedily  relieved  from  any  responsibility  in  the  charge  of  that  port,  as  we  could 
leave  a  sufficient  garrison  to  hold  it  against  any  force  that  might  be  sent  against  it. 

Then  we  should  commence,  in  my  judgment,  a  movement  toward  the  west  by  cap- 
turing the  ports  along  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba,  at  the  eastern  end,  supplying  the 
insurgents  with  abundance  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble land  our  cavalry  and  sufficient  light  artillery  to  enable  them  to  move  from  the 
harbor  of  Pto  de  Nuevitas  along  the  line  of  railroad  to  Puerto  Principe.  From  that 
base  our  cavalry  and  light  artiUery,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Garcia  and  General  Gomez,  should  move  west  to  near  Santa  Clara.  These 
movements,  in  my  j  udgment,  can  all  be  accomplished  during  the  rainy  season,  through 
a  country  comparatively  free  from  yellow  fever,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and  hav- 
ing grass  sufficient  for  our  animals.  While  this  is  being  accomplished  our  Volunteer 
Army  will  be  prepared  to  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Mariel,  Havana,  or  Matanzas  in 
Bnfficient  force  to  complete  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  Spanish  forces  upon  the 
island  of  Cuba.  The  advantage  of  this  movement  will  be  that  the  army  and  navy 
wUl  act  in  concert  and  close  unison ;  that  it  does  not  divide  our  navy,  and  that  it 
will  utilize  our  most  available  military  force  in  the  best  way  during  the  time  of  the 
year  when  military  operations  are  most  difficult. 

I  believe  that  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Cienfnegos  can  be  obstructed  or  block- 
aded by  one  or  two  monitors  to  better  advantage  than  to  send  the  army  there,  where 
it  would  have  to  meet  a  strong  garrison,  which  is  already  there,  and  all  of  the  forces 
that  can  be  quickly  sent  there  by  rail  directly  from  Havana  and  Matanzas. 

If  the  above  plan  is  approved,  troops  could  be  ordered  to  embark  on  the  transports 
immediately,  and  the  purpose  would  be  the  occupation  of  Spanish  territory,  flrst,  by 
moving  our  troops  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and 
later  to  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  especially  our  cavalry.  This  military  occupation 
to  continue  until  hostilities  cease. 

Very  respectfully.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

At  this  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  become  convinced  that 
the  enemy's  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Adjniral  Oervera,  was  in  San- 
tiago Harbor,  and  every  energy  was  bent  from  that  time  to  concentrate 
a  force  of  the  army  near  Santiago  to  aid  in  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  the  fleet  and  army  in  Santiago  and  its  harbor. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  prompt  movement  was  the  pro 
curement  of  the  necessary  transports  for  that  service,  the  Government 
having  none  of  its  own. 
Ab.  98 21 
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The  imperfect  facilities  at  Port  Tampa  made  the  task  most  difficult. 
While  the  wharf  is  a  good  one,  the  railroad  facilities  were  inadequate, 
and  the  failure  to  label  each  car  with  its  contents,  and  the  congested 
state  of  the  post-office  where  bills  of  lading  were  sent,  added  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  situation. 

Thirty-six  transports  were  gathered  at  Port  Tampa,  few  of  them 
fitted  for  such  service  on  account  of  their  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation 
and  space  to  carry  as  large  a  force  as  was  required. 

They  were,  however,  the  best  and  all  that  could  be  had;  and  while 
the  description  of  them  furnished  prior  to  their  charter  showed  that 
they  could  transport  about  23,000  men,  with  transportation,  artillery, 
horses,  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  medical  supplies,  yet  it  was 
found  that  even  the  number  shipped — about  16,000 — was  greater  than 
should  have  been  carried.  But,  fortunately,  they  arrived  at  their  des- 
tination without  accident  and  without  any  special  inconvenience  to  the 
troops  save  that  of  being  crowded. 

The  first  duty  for  which  General  Shafter  was  selected — to  make  a 
reconnaissance  in  force,  about  5,000  strong,  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba — 
was  abandoned  just  as  the  expedition  was  prepared  to  sail  from  Tampa, 
on  account  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet. 

Major-General  Shafter  was  selected  to  command  the  expedition  to 
Santiago. 

The  following  instructions  were  sent  to  General  Shafter  by  the 
M^or-General  Commanding: 

War  Dkpaktment, 
Washington,  May  31,  1898— S.SO  a.  m. 
Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Shafter,  Tampa,  Fla. : 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  yon  are  directed  to  take  your 
command  on  transports,  proceed  under  convoy  of  the  Navy  to  the  vicinity  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba,  land  your  force  at  such  place  east  or  west  of  that  point  as  your  judg- 
ment may  dictate,  under  the  protection  of  the  Navy,  and  move  it  onto  the  hi^ 
ground  and  bluffs  overlooking  the  harbor  or  into  the  interior,  as  shall  best  enable  you 
to  capture  or  destroy  the  garrison  there,  and  cover  the  Navy  as  it  sends  its  men  in  small 
boats  to  remove  torpedoes,  or,  with  the  aid  of  the  Navy,  capture  or  destroy  the 
Spanish  fleet  now  reported  to  be  in  Santiago  Harbor.  You  will  use  the  utmost 
energy  to  accomplish  this  enterprise,  and  the  Government  relies  upon  your  good 
judgment  as  to  the  most  judicious  use  of  your  command,  but  desires  to  impress  upon 
yon  the  importance  of  accomplishing  this  object  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Yon 
can  call  to  your  assistance  any  of  the  insurgent  forces  in  that  vicinity  and  make 
use  of  such  of  them  as  you  think  advisable  to  assist  you,  especially  as  scouts,  guides, 
et  cetera.  You  are  cautioned  against  putting  too  much  confidence  in  any  persons 
outside  of  your  own  troops.  You  will  take  every  precaution  against  ambuscade  or 
surprises  or  positions  that  may  have  been  mined  or  are  commanded  by  the  Spanish 
forces.  Yon  will  cooperate  most  earnestly  with  the  naval  forces  in  every  way,  agree- 
ing beforehand  upon  a  code  of  signals.  Communicate  your  instructions  to  Admiral 
Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley.  On  completion  of  this  enterprise,  unless  you 
receive  other  orders  or  deem  it  advisable  to  remain  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  reembarfc  your  troops  and  proceed  to  the  harbor  of  Pto  de  Banes,  reporting 
by  the  most  favorable  means  for  ftirther  orders  and  future  important  service — this 
with  the  understanding  that  your  command  has  not  sustained  serious  loss  and  that 
the  above  harbor  is  safe  for  your  transports  and  convoy.     When  will  you  sail  t 

By  command  of  Major-General  Miles: 

H.  C.  CoRBLN,  Adjutant-General. 

On  May  30  Major-General  Miles  left  for  Tampa  to  assist  in  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  arriving  at  that  point  June  1. 

On  June  2  he  reported  that  the  working  force  at  Tampa  had  been 
divided  into  three  reliefs,  each  working  eight  hours  during  the  twenty- 
four  ;  nine  ships  being  loaded  at  a  time. 
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On  June  4  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  to  General  Shafter : 

Adjutant-GeneraI/'s  Office, 

WasMngton,  June  4,  189S,  6.15  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Tampa,  Fla.: 

Admiral  Sampson  cables  to-day :  "Merrimaora  channel.  Cervera,  witli  4  ships  and 
2  torpedo  boats,  in  harbor  safely  bottled  up.  He  urges  immediate  aid  from  your 
troops.  He  reports  7,000  men  intrenched  in  Juraquacito  and  Daiquiri;  5,000  at 
Morron  de  Cuba;  4,000  at  other  points;  in  bay  500,  with  email  Hotchkiss  gun. 
Cervera  sent  flag  of  truce  opprobiously  to  exchange  prisoners  for  Naval  Constructor 
Hobson  and  7  men  ■who  unharmed  with  him  on  Merrimac,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  in 
recognition  of  their  bravery.    We  are  sure  Cervera  is  there." 

Ai-GER,  Secretary  of  War. 

On  June  5  the  following  was  received  from  General  Shafter : 

Tampa,  Fla.,  June  i-5,  1898 — 6.SS  a.  m. 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Replying  to  your  dispatch  that  President  wishes  report  of  the  situation,  I  have  to 
say  that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  get  away,  but  delays  occur  that  can 
not  be  prevented  or  foreseen.  Siege  guns  have  only  been  assembled  late  this  even- 
ing. They  will  be  loaded  on  oars  to-night  and  sent  to  transports  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  loading  rushed.  Will  begin  patting  men  on  to-morrow  p.  m.,  if  possible, 
and  be  ready  to  start  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning.  The  last  of  the  troops 
from  Chiokamauga  are  expected  to-night.  Officers  engaged  in  loading  transports 
have  worked  night  and  day.  The  main  cause  for  delay  nas  been  the  fact  that  great 
quantities  of  stores  have  been  rushed  in  promiscuously,  and  with  no  facilities  to 
handle  or  store  them.  The  last  ten  miles  before  reaching  the  wharf  is  a  single  track 
and  very  narrow  place  in  which  to  work.  The  capacity  of  this  place  has  been  greatly 
exceeded.  Could  have  put  the  troops  on  and  rushed  them  off,  but  not  properly 
equipped,  as  I  know  the  President  wishes  them.  I  will  not  delay  a  minute  longer 
than  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  get  my  command  in  condition,  and  start  the  earliest 
moment  possible. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 

The  following  dispatches  will  give  a  brief  history  of  the  Santiago 
campaign: 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

WasMngton,  June  5,  1898 — 12  noon. 
Major-General  Shatter,  Tampa,  Fla. : 

Your  telegram  of  6.45  this  morning  shown  to  the  President,  with  which  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  with  every  confidence  that  you  are  doing  everything  for 
the  best.    I  would  like  to  have  a  telegram  at  6  o'clock  this  evening  of  the  situation. 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  June  5,  1898— 12.24  p.  m. 
The  Secretary  of  Was,  Washington,  D.  C: 

This  expedition  has  been  delayed  through  no  fault  of  anyone  connected  with  it. 
It  contains  the  principal  part  of  the  Army,  which  for  intelligence  and  efficiency  is 
not  exceeded  by  any  body  of  troops  on  earth.  It  contains  fourteen  of  the  best  con- 
ditioned regiments  of  volunteers,  the  last  of  whichiarrived  this  morning.  Yet  these 
have  never  been  under  fire.  Between  30  and  40  per  cent  are  nndrilled,  and  in  one 
regiment  over  300  men  had  never  fired  a  gun.  I  request  ample  protection  at  all  times 
for  this  command  from  the  Navy.  This  enterprise  is  so  important  that  I  desire  to  go 
with  this  army  corps  or  to  immediately  organize  another  and  go  with  it  to  join  this 
and  capture  position  number  2.  Now  that  the  military  is  about  to  be  used,  1  believe 
it  should  be  continued  with  every  energy,  making  the  most  judicious  disposition  of 
it  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding  Army. 
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Tampa,  Fla.,  June  6,  1898— 3.37  p.  m. 
Secretary  of  Wak,  Washington,  D.  C: 

In  telegram  sent  you  yesterday  morning  please  substitute  words  "while  on  sea' 
for  "at  all  times"  afterword  "protection." 

Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


Navy  Department,  Washington,  June  6, 1898. 
Sir:  This  Department  has  received  from  Admiral  Sampson,  off  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
a  telegram  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "  Very  important  we  should  know 
immediately  whether  the  army  expedition  has  sailed  for  Santiago  and  its  number  of 
vessels."  You  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  information  on  the  above  points  as 
soon  as  practicable,  in  order  that  it  maybe  communicated  to  the  admiral.  It  is 
respectfully  urged  that  the  expedition  should  get  off  as  soon  as  possible.  The  naval 
force  is  all  ready  to  convoy  it. 

Very  respectfully,  .  Chas.  H.  Allen, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  June  6,  1898— 11.40 p.  m. 
Hon.  R.  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Troops  have  been  marching  on  board  to-day  and  will  continue  all  night.     General 
Shafter  hopes  to  sail  to-morrow  night  or  next  day.     There  is  siege  artillery  here  and 
more  will  arrive  before  No.  2  can  be  ready.     There  should  be  a  few  regiments  well 
equipped  at  Camp  Alger. 

Miles,  Major-General. 


War  Department,  Washington,  June  7,  1898. 

To  Major-General  Shafter  or  Major-General  Miles, 

Tampa,  Fla.  : 
Secretary  of  Navy  has  received  this  dispatch  from  Sampson  to-day:  "Bombarded 
forts  at  Santiago  7.30  to-day,  June  6.  Have  silenced  works  quickly  without  injury 
of  any  kind,  though  stationed  within  3,000  yards.  If  10,000  men  were  here,  city  and 
fleet  would  be  ours  within  forty-eight  hours.  Every  consideration  demands  imme- 
diate army  movement.  If  delayed,  city  will  be  defended  more  strongly  by  guns 
taken  from  the  fleet." 

R.  A.  Algek,  Secretary  of  War. 


Washington,  June  7, 1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Port  Tampa,  Fla.: 

Since  telegraphing  you,  an  hour  since,  the  President  directs  you  to  sail  at  once 
with  what  force  you  have  ready. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  June  7,  1898^9  p.  m. 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

I  will  sail  to-morrow  morning.  Steam  can  not  be  gotten  up  earlier.  There  is 
loaded  to-night  one  division  of  infantry  (9  regiments),  16  companies  of  dismounted 
cavalry,  4  light  batteries,  2  siege  batteries  artillery,  2  companies  of  engineers,  and 
the  troops  from  Mobile.  I  will  try  and  get  on  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  and  another 
division  of  regular  infantry  by  morning.  I  will  sail  then  with  whatever  I  have  on 
board. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  June  7, 1898. 
General  Shatter,  Tampa,  Fla. : 
About  how  many  men  will  you  have  ready  by  morning? 

Corbin,  Adjutant-General. 
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Port  Tampa,  Fla.  (direct),  June  7, 1898— 10.15  p.  m. 
Adjutant-General  Corbin  : 

I  expect  to  have  834  officers  16,154  men  on  transports  by  daylight  and  will  sail  at 
that  hour.    Will  wire  particulars  before  starting. 

Shatter. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  June  7,  1898— 9.34  p.  m. 
The  President,  Washington: 

From  the  Commanding  General  down  to  the  drummer  boys,  everyone  is  impatient 
to  go,  and  annoyed  at  the  delay.  The  last  of  the  troops  froui  Chickamauga  arrived 
this  morning  and  have  been  equipped  and  hurried  to  the  steamers.  Feel  confident 
they  will  all  do  their  best  to  carry  out  the  wishes  and  directions  of  the  President. 

Miles,  Major-General  Commanding. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  8,  1898. 
Major-General  Shatter,  Tampa,  Fla.: 
Wait  until  you  get  further  orders  before  you  sail.    Answer  quick. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  8,  1898. 
Major-General  Miles,  Port  Tampa,  Fla.: 

I  have  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Major-General  Shafter :  "  Wait  until  you  get 
further  orders  before  you  sail.     Answer  quick." 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  Junes,  1898 — i.SSp.  m. 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 
Yonr  dispatch  of  to-day  received. 

Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding  Army. 


Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  June  8,  1898— 4.06 p.  m. 
R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Message  received.     Vessels  are  in  the  stream,  but  will  be  able  to  stop  them  before 
reaching  the  Gulf., 

Shatter,  Major-General. 


War  Department, 

Washington,  June  8,  1898. 
Major-General  Miles,  Tampa,  Fla.: 

The  reason  for  countermanding  order  you  will  find  in  the  following.    The  order 
was  given  at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Department  by  direction  of  the  President: 

"  Key  West,  June  8. 
"  Spanish  armor  cruiser,  second  class,  and  Spanish  torpedo-boat  destroyer  seen  by 
Eagle,  Nicholas  Channel,  Cuba.    Destroy  convoy.    Detail  follow.  Remkt." 

"  Key  West,  June  8. 
"Last  cipher  just  came  by  Resolute,  JTost  arrived;  was  pursued  by  two  vessels, 
Nicholas  Channel,  Cuba,  last  night.    Shall  I  order  Indiana  and  all  available  cruisers 
tocoast  of  Cuba?    More  detail  to  follow.  Remey." 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 
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Tampa,  Pla.,  Jwne  8,  1898—11.4Sp.  m. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

If  that  report  is  true,  those  Spanish  vessels  could  be  within  six  hours  of  the  loaded 
transports  now,  and  there  to-morrow.  Have  ample  measures  been  taken  by  the  navy 
to  insure  their  safety? 

MuJCS,  Commanding. 


Port  Tampa,  Pla.,  JmteS,  1898—5.0Sp,  m. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Ships  commenced  moving  at  4  o'clock  yesterday.  They  have  been  moving  out 
during  night  and  morning  as  loaded.  Your  dispatch  just  received.  Ships  can  be 
recalled  and  await  orders. 

Miles,  Commanding. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  June  9,  1898— 6.50  p.  m. 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Think  it  would  be  well  to  announce  that  the  army  got  on  board  transports  and 
started,  as  they  did  yesterday.  Say  nothing  about  its  being  recalled,  but  let  our 
naval  vessels  go  over  the  course  that  our  transports  would  have  gone  over,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  those  Spanish  ships.  Does  not  the  presence  of  Spanish  war  vessels 
in  Cuban  waters  render  it  extremely  hazardous  to  send  troops  on  transports  until 
they  are  captured,  destroyed,  or  driven  away  ?  And,  under  the  circumstances,  ia  it 
expected  that  I  shall  organize  expedition  number  2?  Arrangements  had  been 
partly  made  before  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  announced. 

Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding  Army. 


War  Department,  June  9,  1898. 
Major-General  Miles,  Tampa,  Fla.: 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  that  no  change  of  plan  will  be  made ;  that  Expe- 
dition No.  2  must  be  organized  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We  are  looking  for  trans- 
ports and  are  satisfied  the  Navy  will  take  care  of  that  problem.     Give  nothing  out. 

K.  A.  Algek,  Secretary  of  War. 


Tampa,  Pla.,  June  9, 1898 — 2.4S  p.  m. 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C: 

It  seems  that  it  is  a  naval  problem  yet  unsolved,  and  it  might  be  advisable  for  the 
command  now  on  board  transports  to  have  the  protection  of  the  entire  Navy  to  con- 
voy it  to  number  1,  number  2,  or  Nuevitaa,  or,  if  this  is  considered  too  hazardous, 
then  keep  the  troops  in  healthful  camps,  as  they  are  now,  and  assist  the  Navy  to 
destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  There  are  here  25  good  steamers  that  could  be  used  to 
carry  water,  coal,  and  supplies,  guns,  revolving  cannon,  and  mortars,  etc.,  and  they 
could  be  added  to  the  force  of  the  Navy.  It  seems  strange  to  be  suggesting  that  the 
Army  assist  the  Navy  in  this  way,  but  I  am  sure  we  would  receive  most  loyal  sup- 
port when  the  waters  are  safe  for  crossing  with  the  Army. 

Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding  Army. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  9,  1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Tampa,  Fla.  .- 

Should  you  not  sail  until  Monday,  Secretary  War  desires  to  know  whether  you 
will  keep  your  troops  on  board  or  disembark  them. 

H.  C.  CORBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  June 9, 1898— 9.S2 p.m. 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

As  the  ships  are  lying  it  is  impracticable  to  disembark  the  men.  The  general  oflS- 
cers  in  command  are  all  unanimous  in  this  opinion.  They  will  be  taken  off,  however, 
in  detachments  for  exercise.  There  is  no  place  in  the  vicinity  where  they  can  be 
camped  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

Shafter, 
Mty or- General,  U.  8,  Volunteers. 
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The  following  communication  was  received  from  Favy  Department 
on  date  named : 

Navy  Department,   Washington,  June  9,  1898. 
The  Honorable  the  Skcketary  of  War. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  the  expedition  destined  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  it  is  expected  that  the  convoy  of  men-of-war,  reenforced  by  two 
armored  ships  from  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet,  will  be  coaled  and  ready  to  start  for 
Santiago  de  Cuba  by  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  13th  instant,  or  by  the  morning  of 
the  following  day,  without  regard  to  the  Spanish  ships. 

The  board  is  of  opinion  that  the  army  transports  should  not  move  from  the  vicinity 
of  Tampa  until  about  twenty  hours  before  the  naval  convoy  will  be  coaled  and 
ready  to  start.  This  latter  time,  though  estimated  as  above,  can  not  be  closely  fixed 
to-day,  but  probably  can  be  by  to-morrow  evening. 

Very  respectfully,  Chas.  H.  Allen, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  9,  1898 — 9.S0 p.  m, 
Major-General  Miles,  Tampa  Fla.: 

Following  from  the  Acting  Secretary  Navy  sent  you  for  your  information  and  yon 
will  transmit  it  to  General  Shafter: 

"Referring  to  the  expedition  destined  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  it  is  expected  that  the  convoy  men-of-war,  reenforced  by  two 
armored  ships  irom  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet,  will  be  coaled  and  ready  to  start  for 
Santiago  by  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  13th  instant,  or  by  the  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  without  regard  to  the  Spanish  ships.  The  board  is  of  opinion  that  army 
transports  should  not  move  from  the  vicinity  of  Tampa  until  about  twenty  hours 
before  the  naval  convoy  will  be  coaled  and  ready  to  start.  This  latter  time,  though 
estimated  as  above,  can  not  be  closely  fixed  to-day,  but  probably  can  be  by  to-morrow 
evening." 

Any  further  information  concerning  the  movement  of  vessels  for  convoy  will  be 
sent  you  the  moment  it  is  received. 

By  order  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  C.  Corbin,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  12,  1898 — 11  a.  m. 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  R.  Shafter,  Port  Tampa,  Fla.: 

The  following  is  sent  you  for  your  information  and  guidance :  Commodore  Remey, 
commandant  of  the  naval  base  at  Key  West,  has  been  directed  to  reassemble  and 
coal  as  soon  as  possible  the  naval  force  which  was  recently  designated  to  convoy  the 
army  transports  in  which  is  embarked  the  military  expedition  for  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
As  soon  as  Commodore  Remey  reports  when  the  convoy  will  be  coaled  and  ready,  his 
instructions  are  to  send  it  to  meet  the  army  transports  in  the  passage  or  strait 
between  Rebecca  Shoal  and  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  considerable  time  would  be  saved 
if  the  army  transports  could  leave  Tampa  about  eighteen  hours  before  the  Key  West 
division  of  the  convoy  reaches  the  neighborhood  of  Rebecca  Shoal.  The  date  and 
hour  at  which  the  Key  West  division  of  the  convoy  will  reach  the  vicinity  of  Rebecca 
Shoal  can  not  be  exactly  fixed,  but  you  will  be  informed  of  it  as  soon  as  practicable. 

You  will  place  yourself  in  communication  with  Commodore  Remey  and  arrange  to 
meet  convoy  as  herein  suggested,  making  close  connection.    Acknowledge  receipt. 

By  order  Secretary  War. 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


War  Department,  Washington,  June  IS,  1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Port  Tampa,  Fla. : 

Having  reference  to  telegram  of  this  morning,  the  Secretary  of  War  now  directs 
me  to  inform  you  that  the  Indiana  and  other  ships  forming  the  convoy  will  meet  the 
transports  at  Rebecca  Shoal  and  proceed  together  to  destination.  You  should  reach 
the  shoal  not  later  than  to-morrow  afternoon.  Confer  freely  with  Commodore 
Remey. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjuta/nt-General. 
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Tampa,  Fla.,  June  n,  1898— 7.18 p.  m. 

Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C: 

4.30  p.  m.  Your  dispatch  in  reference  to  starting  delivered  at  3  p.  m.  to-day. 
Have  consnlted  with  senior  naval  officer  present,  who  says  we  must  have  daylight 
to  get  down  to  lower  bay.  Will  start  the  transports  at  daylight  to-morrow,  and  with 
good  luck  wlU  meet  convoy  from  Key  West  before  Wednesday  noon. 

Shaptek, 
Major-General,  V.  S.  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  June  13,  1898— 1.10  p.  m. 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  G. : 
Steamers  are  moving  out  to  sea  and  should  be  away  by  1  o'clock. 

Miles,  Major-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June,  14,  1898 — 11.40  p.  m. 
Major-General  Miles,  Tampa,  Fla. : 

Secretary  War  desires  the  names  of  the  general  officers  accompanying  General 
Shafter's  expedition. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  June  15,  1898 — 1.41  p.  m. 
Gen.  H.  C.  Coebin, 

Adjutant-General,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. . 
In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  yesterday  the  Major-General  Commanding  directs  me 
to  inform  you  that  the  following  general  officers  accompanied  General  Shafter: 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Brig.  Gens.  J.  F.  Kent,  H.  S.  Hawkins,  S.  S.  Sumner, 
J.  C.  Bates,  S.  B.  M.  Young,  H.  W.  Lawton,  and  A.  R.  Chaffee.  Also  Major-General 
Breckinridge  and  Brig.  Gen.  William  Ludlow  went  as  inspecting  officer  and  engineer 
officer  from  Headquarters  Army,  respectively. 

MiCHiER, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General, 


After  General  Shafter  had  sailed,  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  to 
the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army,  June  15,  the  object  being 
to  have  him  fit  out  the  expedition  for  Porto  Rico : 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  15, 1898. 
Major-General  Miles,  Tampa,  Fla.: 

Important  business  requires  your  presence  here.     Report  at  once. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C.: 
I  leave  by  the  first  train,  7.25  this  evening. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  June  15,  1898. 
Miles,  Major-General  Commanding. 


Key  West,  Fla.,  June  IS,  1898. 
(Received  at  Washington  10.55  p.m.) 
Captain  Montgomery,  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C.  .- 

Twenty-one  transports  and  eight  convoys  off  Tortugas  10  this  morning,  and  at 
same  place  at  sundown. 

Sawyer,  Censor. 
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Playa  del  Estk,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  June  22,  1898,  6.22  p.  m.) 
Sbcketaky  of  War,  Washington,  D.  G. . 

Off  Daiquiri,  Cuba,  June  22,  1898. — Landing  at  Daiquiri  tliis  morning  successful. 
Very  little,  if  any,  resistance. 

Shatter. 


Adjutaiw-Gbneral's  Office, 

Washington,  June  SI,  1898. 
Major-General  Shaftkr,  Santiago  de  Cuba: 

Secretary  War  directs  that  the  transports  that  went  with  you  be  returned  to 
Tampa  for  reenforcements  under  same  convoy  that  conducted  you  to  your  present 
station,  unless  you  think  it  unsafe  to  send  it.  Also  report  as  to  your  needs.  Pro- 
posed to  send  you  auxiliary  cruisers  Tale  and  Sarvard  sailing  from  Newport  News 
with  reenforcements. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Wak  Department,  Washington,  June  SI,  1898. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  telegram  just  sent  to  Major- 
General  Shafter,  Santiago  de  Cuba.  . 

Very  respectfully,  R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 

By  H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  SS,  1898. 
Major-General  Shaptbr,  Santiago  de  Cuha : 

Secretary  of  Wax  directs  such  of  the  transporjfcs  as  can  be  spared  be  returned  to 
Tampa  soon  as  convenient  under  convoy  of  the  Navy.  Please  cable  number  and 
names  that  can  be  returned  and  time  of  departure.  Should  it  be  deemed  best  to  not 
unload  all  supplies  not  perishable  on  ships,  the  same  can  be  left  in  them  until  next 
voyage. 
By  command  Major-General  Miles : 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Playa  del  Estb,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  2,  1898 — 1.21  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  W^ashington: 

Siboney,  1. — Cable  received.     Colonel  Humphrey  has  been  ordered  to  return  as 
many  transports  as  possible  at  once. 

W.  R.  Shaftek, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Fifth  Corps. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  S4, 1898. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

With  the  capture  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  it  is  expected  we  will  have  several  thou- 
sand Spanish  prisoners,  and  with  the  capture  of  the  second  objective  position,  now 
under  consideration,  it  is  expected  we  will  add  to  the  number,  making,  it  is  hoped, 
in  the  aggregate  at  least  30,000  prisoners. 

After  the  capture  of  the  position  next  after  Santiago  de  Cuba  it  would  be,  in  my 
judgment,  advisable  to  take  some  deep-water  harbors  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba, 
which  would  be  advisable,  not  only  for  our  Army,  but  also  for  the  Navy,  as  safe  ports 
for  our  transports,  supply  ships,  and  naval  vessels  between  Key  West  and  Porto 
Rico.  It  is  also  important  that  we  should  select  some  point  at  which  to  disembark 
our  mounted  troops  and  light  artillery,  with  which  our  Government  is  well  sup- 
plied. We  will  have,  in  a  few  weeks,  upward  of  15,000  cavalry.  This  force,  with 
the  light  artillery  and  a  small  body  of  infantry,  will  make  a  most  formidable  army 
corps  with  which  to  conduct  a  campaign  in  the  interior  of  Cuba. 
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The  most  available  point,  it  appears  to  me,  would  he  the  harbor  of  Neuvitas,  which 
has  28^^  feet  of  water.  From  there  the  command  could  move  to  Puerto  Principe,  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Island  of  Cuba^  Using  that  as  a  base,  it  could  move 
through  the  rolling  country,  which  is  reported  to  be  free  from  yellow  fever,  to  Moron 
and  Taguayabon,  and  thence  to  the  Villa  Clara,  or,  by  a  more  southern  route,  from 
Puerto  Principe  to  Ciego  de  Avila,  thence  to  Spiritus,  and  thence  to  Villa  Clara.  A 
road  could  be  built  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  day  as  that  army  corps  marches;  also, 
we  would  find  two  railroad  bases  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara.  ' 

To  move  the  mounted  troops  over  from  Florida  to  Cuba  and  mate  this  march  would 
undoubtedly  consume  the  time  up  to  nearly  the  30th  of  September. 

This  army  corps  would  also  have  the  assistance  of  all  the  available  forces  of  Garcia 
and  Gomez,  and  would  by  that  time  be  occupying  practically  two-thirds  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba. 

If  no  serious  force  was  encountered,  this  army  corps  could  continue  its  march  to 
the  south  side  of  Havana.  If  a  large  force  of  Spanish  troops,  sufficient  to  cheek  its 
march  was  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Villa  Clara,  then  the  entire  army  with  which 
we  propose  to  invade  Cuba  could  be  moved  between  the  forces  at  Villa  Clara  and 
Havana,  dividing  the  Spanish  forces  and  defeating  them  in  detail. 

I  make  this  suggestion  as  having  three  advantages :  First,  we  could  employ  at 
reasonable  compensation  such  prisoners  as  desired  occupation  in  road  building; 
second,  we  could  move  into  the  interior  of  Cuba  our  large  cavalry  command  without 
serious  molestation ;  third,  we  would  be  operating  during  the  rainy  or  sickly  season 
in  the  most,  healthful  parts  of  Cuba,  practically  free  from  yeUow  fever,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  enemy's  territory. 

If  this  proposition  does  not  meet  with  favor,  then,  after  the  capture  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  and  other  places  to  thj  east,  we  could  move  the  entire  force  to  the  west  of 
Havana  and  conduct  the  campaign  from  the  deep  harbors  on  that  coast.  My  judg- 
ment, however,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  first  plan  of  campaign. 

Before  reaching  Villa  Clara  we  would  undoubtedly  have  upward  of  50,000  prison- 
ers, and  if  we  could,  by  judicious,  humane  treatment,  use  them  in  a  way  that  would  he 
advantageous  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  our  interests,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable. 
There  would  be  one  great  danger  in  moving  them  to  our  own  territory  and  establish- 
ing a  large  camp  of  prisoners,  and  that  is  that  they  would  bring  the  germs  of  disease 
with  them  and  spread  them  among  our  own  people,  as  many  Americans  would  have  to 
be  employed  on  the  ships  and  railroads,  together  with  the  guards  necessary  to  control 
them. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General  Commanding. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

This  plan  of  campaign  was  not  approved. 

Plata  del  Este,  vla  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  25,  1898,  2.45  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Daiquiri,  23. — Had  very  fine  voyage.  Lost  less  than  50  animals ;  6  or  8  to-day. 
Lost  more  putting  them  through  the  surf  to  land  than  on  transports.  Command  as 
healthy  as  when  we  left.  Eighty  men  sick.  Only  deaths,  2  men  drowned  in  land- 
ing. Landings  difficult.  Coast  quite  similar  to  that  in  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
and  covered  with  dense  growth  of  bushes.  Landing  at  Daiquiri  unopposed.  All 
points  occupied  by  Spanish  troops  heavily  bombarded  by  navy  to  clear  them  out. 
Sent  troops  toward  Santiago  and  occupied  Jnraguasito,  a  naturally  strong  place, 
this  morning,  Spanish  troops  retreating  as  soon  as  our  advance  was  known.  Had 
no  mounted  troops  or  could  have  captured  them,  about  600  all  told.  Railroad  from 
there  in.  Have  cars  and  engine  in  possession.  With  assistance  of  navy  disem- 
barked 6,000  men  yesterday  and  as  many  more  to-day.  WiU  get  all  troops  off 
to-morrow,  including  light  artillery  and  greater  portion  of  pack  train,  probably  all 
of  it,  with  some  of  the  wagons.  Animals  have  to  be  jumped  to  the  water  and  towed 
ashore.  Had  consultation  with  Generals  Garcia,  Rader,  and  Castillo  1  p.  m.  of  20th, 
20  miles  west  of  Santiago.  These  officers  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
landing  should  be  made  east  of  Santiago.     I  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

General  Garcia  promises  to  join  me  at  Juragaasito  to-morrow  with  between  three 
and  four  thousand  men,  who  will  be  brought  from  west  of  Santiago  by  ships  of  the 
Navy  to  Jnraguasito  and  there  disembarked.  This  will  give  us  between  four  and 
five  thousand  Cubans  and  leave  one  thousand  with  General  Rabi  to  threaten  Santi- 
ago from  the  west.  General  Kent's  di\'i8ion  is  being  disembarked  this  afternoon  at 
Juraguasito  and  will  be  continued  during  the  night.  The  assistance  of  the  Navy 
has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  and  enthasiasticaUy  given.    Without  them  I  could 
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not  have  landed  in  ten  days,  and  perhaps  not  at  all,  as  I  believe  I  should  have  lost 
so  many  boats  in  the  surf.  At  present  want  nothing ;  weather  has  been  good;  no 
rain  on  land  and  prospects  for  fair  weather. 

Shafter, 
Major-General,  United  States  Army,  Commanding, 


Plata,  June  S5,  1898. 
(Received  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  25,  1898 — 11.57  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 

Daiquiri,  24. — Two  or  three  lighters  and  a  steam  tng  are  an  imperative  necessity 
here.  We  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  little  steam  tug  Laura.  Without  her 
we  could  hardly  get  rations  ashore  as  fast  as  they  can  be  consumed.  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  furnishing  these  vessels, 

Shafter, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  Z5,  1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Flaya  del  JSste,  Cuba: 

Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  get  you  two  or  three  lighters  as  asked  for  in  your 
telegram  just  received. 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Pi  AYA  (Received  at  Washington,  June  25,  1898 — 1.17  p.  m.). 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army  : 

Daiquiri,  24. — In  pushing  out,  to  occupy  good  position  near  Sevilla  to  wait  and 
intrench  until  supplies  and  artillery  could  be  landed,  the  Fourteenth  and  Tenth 
Cavalry  and  Wood's  regiment  had  a  skirmish;  enemy  was  driven  from  his  position, 
and  General  Wheeler  reports  he  now  occupies  their  ground.  Wounded:  Major  Bell, 
Captain  Knox,  Captain  Wainwright,  Lieutenant  Byram,  Eirst  Cavalry,  and  a  number 
of  men ;  above  names  only  given.  Lighters  and  steam  tugs  asked  for  this  morning 
should  be  sent  at  once. 

Shafter,  Commanding. 


Plata,  June  «5,  1898. 
(Received  at  Washington  11.58  a.  m. ) 
Adjdtant-Genbrai.  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 

Daiquiri,  24. — Further  news  from  General  Wheeler  places  our  loss  in  this  morning's 
aifair  about  10  killed  and  40  wounded.  Captain  Capron,  First  United  States  Volun- 
teer Cavalry,  killed.  Wounded :  Major  Brodie,  Captain  McClintock,  and  Lieutenant 
Thomas,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry;  Major  Bell,  Captain  Knox,  and 
Lieutenant  Byram,  First  United  States  Cavalry;  Captain  Knox  seriously.  Captain 
Wainwright  formerly  reported  wounded  is  uninjured ;  the  names  of  the  others  killed 
and  wounded  not  yet  known.  The  Spaniards  occupied  a  very  strong  intrenched 
position  on  a  high  hill,  and  firing  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  position,  which  is  now  occnpied  by  our  troops  about  1^  miles  from  Sevilla. 
The  enemy  has  retired  toward  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


War  Department,  June  S5,  1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Commanding,  etc. : 

The  President  directs  me  to  send  his  thanks  to  you  and  your  army  for  the  gallant 
action  of  yesterday,  which  I  gladly  do. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington,  June  28,  1898—9.05  p.  m.) 
Honorable  Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Daiquiri,  Cnba,  June  26, 1898. — Sincere  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  congratu 
latlons. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 
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Wak  Department,  Washington,  June  S6,  1898. 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  President  an  expedition  -will  be  organized  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  nnder  the  immediate  command  of  Major-General  Brooke,  United 
States  Army,  consisting  of  three  divisions  taken  from  the  troops  best  equipped  in  the 
First  and  Third  Army  Corps  and  two  divisions  from  the  Fourth  Armj'  Corps,  for  move- 
ment and  operation  against  the  enemy  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  command  under 
Major-General  Shafter,  or  such  part  thereof  as  can  be  spared  from  the  work  now  in 
hand,  will  join  the  foregoing  expedition,  and  you  will  command  the  forces  thus 
united  in  person. 

Transports  for  this  service  will  be  assembled  at  Tampa  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  naval  forces  will  furnish  convoy  and  cooperate  with  you  in  accomplish- 
ing the  object  in  view.  You  will  place  yourself  in  close  touch  with  the  senior  o£Scer 
of  the  Navy  in  those  waters,  with  the  view  to  harmonious  and  forceful  action.     • 

Estimates  will  be  made  by  you  immediately  on  the  several  staff  departments  for 
the  necessary  supplies  and  subsistence,  such  estimates  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

For  the  information  of  the  President,  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  given 
by  you  from  time  to  time  will  be  forwarded  on  the  day  of  their  issue  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army.  Also  daily  reports  of  the  state  and  condition  of  your  com- 
mand will  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  direct. 

It  is  important  that  immediate  preparation  be  made  for  this  movement,  and,  when 
ready,  report  to  this  Department  for  further  instructions. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

United  States  Army,  Washington. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Washington,  June  S6,  1898 — i.45  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Secretary  of  War  directs  as  many  of  your  transports  as  you  can  spare  shall  return 
at  once  with  the  convoy  to  Tampa  for  more  troops,  provisions,  and  transportation. 
The  convoy  has  been  ordered  to  return  at  once  for  reenforcements  for  you.  Return 
the  wounded  on  ships  that  are  able  to  travel,  using  preferably  the  Harvard  and 
Yale,  returning  to  Newport  News.  Advise  Department  of  action  taken. 
By  command  Major-General  Miles: 

H.  C.  COKBIN,  Adjutant-General. 

The  dispatches  concerning  lighters  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Quartermaster-General. 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  June  26, 1898 — 11  a.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Flay  a  del  Este,  Cuba. 

Secretary  of  War  directs  that  the  graves  of  the  dead  be  marked,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  of  identity  or  recovering  the  bodies  when  they  can  be  shipped  to 
their  friends. 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Washington,  June  26, 1898. 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  R.  Shafter,  Commanding  United  States  forces  in  Cuba: 

In  burying  the  dead,  be  sure  and  detail  a  competent  officer  to  have  a  map  made 
giving  resting  place  of  each,  so  that  friends  can  find  the  remains  of  their  loved  ones. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War, 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  June  28,  1898 — 9  p.  m.) 
Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

Off  Siboney,  Cuba,  June  27.— The  graves  of  the  dead  are  marked,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  mistake  in  identification.  There  was  no  embalming.  Chief  surgeon  says 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  Caskets  can  be  taken  to  graves,  as  there  is  a  wagon  road 
from  this  place  to  them.  Steel  caskets  could  be  brought  here  and  bodies  put  in  them, 
but  professional  iindertaker  must  do  it.  General  Duffleld's  command  ashore.  I  will 
not  act  hastily,  though  I  believe  I  can  take  the  place  within  forty-eight  hours,  but  I 
fear  at  considerable  loss  of  life.  There  is  no  necessity  for  haste,  as  we  are  growing 
stronger  and  they  weaker  every  day.  The  health  of  the  command  is  reported  to  me 
by  the  surgeon  as  remarkable,  outside  of  the  wounded.    There  are  to-day  leas  than 
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150  men  sick ;  so  far  no  wounded  have  died  and  but  two  men  of  disease  since  leaving 
Tampa.  Am  very  glad  to  know  that  tugs  and  lighters  are  on  the  way.  Hospital 
steamer  Belief  is  all  that  we  need  at  present.  Have  temporarily  taken  two  trans- 
ports for  this  service.  Wired  yesterday  would  like  First  Cavalry  horses  and  Wood's 
with  squadrons  of  those  regiments  left  at  Tampa,  but  they  should  come  at  once  with 
them  (I  do  not  think  the  enemy  could  escape) ;  besides,  they  can  be  used  to  gather  in 
some  small  bodies  of  troops  in  the  interior.  Your  son  and  young  Corbin  well.  Your 
son  urged  me  to  let  him  go  to  the  front  as  a  volunteer,  which  I  did,  but  have  assigned 
him  to  General  DufBeld.    No  rain  yet.    Roads  dusty. 

Shaftbe, 
Major-General  TJ.  S,  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


War  Department,  Washington,  June  S7,  1898. 
Major-General  Shatter,  Cuba: 
Have  you  landed  the  siege  gnus? 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 
(Rush.) 


Plata  del  Estb,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  June  29, 1898,  9.37  p.  m.) 
Sbcebtary  of  War,  Washington: 

Siboney,  28. — I  have  not  yet  unloaded  the  siege  guns,  but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  them  to  the  front  until  we  are  stopped  or  need  them. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  undertaking  to  get  them  up,  and  if  attempted  now 
would  block  the  road.  1  have  four  light  batteries  at  the  front,  and  they  are  heavy 
enough  to  overcome  mything  the  Spaniards  have.  If  we  have  to  besiege  the  town 
I  will  get  the  guns  up.  The  advance  picket  Is  now  within  2^  miles  of  Santiago. 
Officers  making  recoimoxssances  were  within  IJ  miles  to-day  and  met  with  no 
opposition. 

Shaftbr,  Major-General,  Com-manding. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  June  29,  1898,  9.40  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  XJ.  S.  Abmt,  Washington : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  3  miles  from  Santiago,  Cuba,  29. — Advance  pickets 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Santiago.  No  opposition.  Spaniards  have  evidently 
withdrawn  to  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  Expect  to  put  division  on  Caney 
road  between  that  place  and  Santiago  day  after  to-morrow,  and  will  also  advance  on 
SeviUa  road  to  San  Juan  River,  and  possibly  beyond.  General  Garcia,  with  3,000 
men,  will  take  railroad  north  of  Santiago  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  Pando  reach- 
ing city. 

Shafter,  Major-Genial,  Commanding, 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1898. 
The  honorable  the  Secretart  of  War. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions  dated  June 
26,  1898,  that  part  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Fourth  Corps  left  Tampa  this  morn- 
ing for  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  the  remainder  will  follow  as  soon  as  transports  are 
furnished.  Six  light  batteries,  namely,  two  of  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth,  respectively, 
left  with  the  same  transports  for  the  same  place  under  command  of  General  Randolph, 
U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General  Commanding. 


Headquarters  of  the  Armt, 

Washington,  June  SO,  1898. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  note,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  First  Illinois 
Regiment,  consisting  of  1,200  men,  sailed  to-day  from  Port  Tampa;  and  also  that 
200,000  rations  in  bulk  were  shipped. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General  Commanding, 
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Playa,  July  1,  1898. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  1,  1898—9.34  a.  m.) 
Secretakt  of  War,  Washington: 

Camp  near  Sevilla,  Cuba,  1. — Action  now  going  on,  but  firing  only  light  and  dsBul- 
tory.  Began  on  the  right  near  Caney — Lawton's  division.  He  will  move  on  the 
northeast  part  of  the  town  of  Santiago.  Will  keep  you  continually  advised  of 
progress. 

Shaftek,  Major-General. 


Plata  del  Estb,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  1,  1898.) 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 

Siboney. — Had  a  very  heavy  engagement  to-day  which  lasted  from  8  a.  m.  till 
sundown.  We  have  carried  their  outer  works  and  are  now  in  possession  of  them. 
There  is  now  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  open  country  between  my  lines  and 
city.  By  morning  troops  will  be  intrenched  and  considerable  augmentation  of 
forces  will  be  there.  General  Lawton's  division  and  General  Bates's  brigade,  which 
have  been  engaged  all  day  in  carrying  El  Caney,  which  was  accomplished  at  4  p.  m., 
will  be  in  line  and  in  front  of  Santiago  during  the  night.  I  regret  to  say  that  our 
casualties  will  be  above  400.    Of  these  not  many  are  killed. 

W.  R.  Shafter,  Major-General. 


Playa  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  2,  1898—1.12  a.m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

Headquarters  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  1. — I  fear  I  have  underestimated  Jo-day's 
casualties.  A  large  and  thoroughly  equipped  hospital  ship  should  be  sent  here  at 
once.  Chief  surgeon  says  he  has  use  for  40  more  medical  officers.  Ship  must  bring 
launch  and  boat  for  conveying  wounded  from. 

W.  R.  Shafter, 
Major-General,  Fifth  Corps. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  S,  1898. 
General  Shafter  : 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  say  that  hospital  ship  and  medical  ofiBcers  will 
be  sent  you  as  soon  as  possible ;  probably  leave  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

'  H.  C.  CORBiN,  Adjutant-Ge/neral. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  S,  1898. 
General  Shafter  : 

Sorry  the  losses  are  so  heavy,  but  am  confident  of  your  ultimate  complete  success. 

H.  C.  CORBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  2,  1898. 
General  Shafter: 

The  Secretary  of  War  suggests  that  probably  the  Navy  can  help  you  in  caring  for 
the  wounded.  Of  course,  you  can  utilize  any  of  our  own  transports  for  hospital 
purposes. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1898. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sir  :  As  it  may  be  several  days  before  a  convoy  can  reach  Key  West  to  accompany 
additional  transports  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  as  it  will  be  several  days  before  a 
sufficient  number  of  transports  can  reach  Tampa  to  take  the  remainder  of  General 
Snyder's  division,  I  think  the  present  a  favorable  opportunity  to  take  and  occupy 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  for  the  following  reasons: 
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First.  It  will  stop  the  aooumnlation  on  that  island  of  supplies  for  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  supplies  already  there  can  he  captured. 

Second.  It  will  be  easily  taken  when,  as  is  now  the  case,  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  is  turned  to  Havana,  Santiago,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Third.  It  is  said  to  have  the  most  delightful  climate  in  the  West  Indies,  being 
entirely  free  from  yellow  fever.  It  can  be  made  extremely  useful  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hospital  and  a  camp  of  prisoners,  and  also,  eventually,  as  a  base  for 
supplying  the  Cubans,  and,  possibly,  for  the  cavalry  operations  on  the  main  island 
of  Cuba. 

I  think  the  one  steamer  now  at  Tampa  can,  with  a  battery  of  artillery  and  one 
regiment  of  infantry,  take  the  island,  land  from  two  to  six  months'  supplies,  and 
return  to  Tampa  inside  of  ten  days,  when  the  steamer  would  be  ready  to  be  used  for 
any  future  military  purpose. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-  G-eneral  Commanding. 


War  Depaktmbnt,  Washington,  July  1, 1898. , 
Maj.Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

XJniteA  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  this  date,  that  a  battery  of  artillery  and 
a  regiment  of  infantry  be  sent  to  take  the  Isle  of  Pines,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  this  is  not  approved  by  the  President. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department,  Washington,  July  2, 1898. 
For  the  Commissary-General  op  Subsistence  : 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  you  to  arrange  for  a  supply  of  food  for  prisoners  and 
indigent  citizens  that  may  come  under  control  of  Maj.  Gen.  W.  R.  Shafter.  To  this 
end  one  lar^e  ship  containing  not  less  than  1,500  tons  should  be  provided  at  the 
earliest  possible  day. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Seoreta/ry  of  War. 


Key  West,  Fla.,  July  2,  1898. 

(Received  Washington  12.50  a.  m.) 
Captain  Montgomery,  Washington : 

Following  just  received:  "Cervera  has  been  ordered  to  shell  the  town  when 
Americans  get  possession.  All  foreign  consuls  have  been  notified  to  retire  at  that 
time  to  place  of  safety  outside  of  city."    Inform  General  Greely. 

Sawyer. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  July  3, 1898 — 1.S6  a.  m. 
Major-General  Shapter,  Play  a  del  Este: 

(To  be  forwarded  at  once  to  headquarters  in  the  field.) 
The  following  is  just  received — midnight — from  sources  unofficial:  "Cervera  has 
been  ordered  to  shell  the  town  (Santiago)  when  Americans  get  possession.  All 
foreign  consuls  have  been  notified  to  retire  at  that  time  to  places  of  safety  outside 
of  city."  This  information  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  is  sent  for  your  con- 
sideration.   We  are  awaiting  with  intense  anxiety  tidings  of  to-day. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Playa  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  3,  1898— X1.44  a.m.) 
The  Secretary  op  War,  Washington : 

Camp  near  Sevilla,  Cuba,  3. — We  have  the  town  well  invested  on  the  north  and 
east,  but  with  a  very  thin  line.  Upon  approaching  it  we  find  it  of  such  a  character 
and  the  defenses  so  strong  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  it  by  storm  with  my  present 
force,  and  I  am  seriously  considering  withdrawing  about  5  miles  and  taking  up  a 
new  position  on  the  high  ground  between  the  San  Juan  River  and  Siboney,  with  our 
left  at  Sardinero,  so  as  to  get  our  supplies  to  a  large  extent  by  means  of  the  railroad. 
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which  we  can  use,  having  engines  and  cars  at  Siboney.  Our  losses  up  to  date  will 
aggregate  a  thousand,  but  list  has  not  yet  been  made.  But  little  siokness  outside  of 
exhaustion  from  intense  heat  and  exertion  of  the  battle  of  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  the  almost  constant  fire  which  is  kept  up  on  the  trenches.  Wagon  road  to  the 
rear  is  kept  up  with  some  difficulty  on  account  of  rains,  but  I  will  be  able  to  use  it 
for  the  present.  General  Wheeler  is  seriously  ill  and  will  probably  have  to  go  to  the 
rear  to-day.  General  Young  also  very  ill,  confined  to  his  bed.  General  Hawkins 
slightly  wounded  in  foot  during  sortie  enemy  made  last  night,  which  was  hand- 
somely repulsed.  The  behavior  of  the  regular  troops  was  magnificent.  I  am  urging 
Admiral  Sampson  to  attempt  to  force  the  entrance  of  tho  harbor  and  will  have  a  con- 
sultation with  him  this  morning.  He  is  coming  to  the  front  to  see  me.  I  have  been 
unable  to  be  out  during  the  heat  of  the  day  for  four  days,  but  am  retaining  the  com- 
mand. General  Garcia  reported  he  holds  the  railroad  from  Santiago  to  San  Luis  and 
has  burned  a  bridge  and  removed  some  rails ;  also  that  General  Pando  has  arrived  at 
Palma,  and  that  the  French  consul  with  about  400  French  citizens  came  into  his  line 
yesterday  from  Santiago.  Have  directed  him  to  treat  them  with  every  courtesy 
possible. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


War  Department,  Washington,  July  S,  1898 — 'IZ.XOp.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Play  a  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Your  first  dispatch  received.  Of  course,  you  can  judge  the  situation  better  than 
we  can  at  this  end  of  the  line.  If,  however,  you  could  hold  your  present  position, 
especially  San  Juan  heights,  the  effect  upon  the  country  would  be  much  better  than 
falling  back.  However,  we  leave  all  that  matter  to  you.  This  is  only  a  suggestion. 
We  shall  send  you  reenforcements  at  once. 

R.  A.  AiGER,  Secretary  of  War. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  4,  1898 — 1.16  a.  m.) 
The  honorable  Secretary  op  War,  Washington: 
Headquarters  Fifth  Corps,  3. — I  shall  hold  my  present  position. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


Cuba,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  3,  1898 — 2  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  Washington: 

Camp  near  Santiago,  3. — Large  quantities  of  underclothing  and  shoes,  enough  for 
entire  army,  are  badly  needed. 

Shafter,  Commanding. 


War  Department,  July  4, 1898. 
General  Shafter,  Cuba: 

St.  Paul  leaves  New  York  Wednesday  direct  for  Santiago  with  Eighth  Ohio,  and 
underclothing,  shoes,  stockings,  and  duck  suits  for  your  whole  army.  How  are 
you,  Wheeler,  Young,  and  others? 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  July  S,  1898. — 5 p.  m. 
Major  General  Shafter,  Play  a  del  Este,  Cuba: 

You  can  have  whatever  reenforcements  you  want.  Wire  what  additional  troops 
yon  desire  and  they  will  be  sent  as  rapidly  as  transports  can  be  secured.  In  addition 
to  the  2,700  troops  now  en  route  from  Tampa,  the  St.  Paul  and  Duchess  will  leave 
Newport  News  not  later  than  Wednesday,  with  3,000  troops  of  Garretson's  brigade; 
the  St.  Louis,  Tale,  and  Columbia  will  sail  probably  from  Charleston,  carrying  4,000 
more,  and  others  will  be  sent  from  Tampa  as  you  may  request. 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant  General. 
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War  Depaktment,  Washington,  July  S,  1898. 
General  Shatter, 

Commanding  United  States  Forces,  Cuba : 
We  are  I'orwarding  reenforcements  to  you  this  week.    How  is  your  health  t    Do 
you  think  that  some  one  should  come  to  relieve  youf    Are  you  going  to  be  able  to 
stand  through?    What  do  you  thiak?    Be  very  careful  of  yourself. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War, 


War  Department,  Washington,  July  3, 1898. 
Major-General  Shaftbr, 

Commanding  United  States  Forces,  Cuba : 
I  waited  with  the  President  until  4  o'clock  this  morning  for  news  from  yon  relative 
to  Saturday's  battle.  Not  a  word  was  received,  nor  has  there  been  up  to  this  hour, 
11  a.  m.,  except  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Friday,  upon  which  I  congratulate  you 
most  heartily.  I  wish  hereafter  that  you  would  interrapt  all  messages  that  are  being 
sent  for  the  Associated  Press  and  others,  and  make  report  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
or  during  the  day,  if  there  is  anything  of  special  importance  at  once.  The  Belief 
left  New  York  yesterday.  She  has  seventeen  surgeons  on  board,  and  will  come  to 
you  as  quickly  as  possible. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  3,  1898 — 7  p.  m.) 
Sbckbtary  War,  Washington: 

Camp  near  Santiago,  3. — Lieutenant  Allen,  Second  Cavalry,  is  just  in  from  my 
extreme  right,  which  is  on  the  railroad  running  north  from  Santiago  and  which  over- 
looks the  entire  bay.  Lieutenant  Allen  states  that  Cervera's  fleet  was  in  full  view 
until  nearly  10  o'clock  this  morning,  when  it  proceeded  down  the  bay,  and  shortly 
afterwards  heavy  firing  was  heard.  DufSeld,  at  Siboney,  has  just  telephoned  me 
that  Captain  Cotton,  of  the  Harvard,  just  sent  him  word  that  Admiral  Sampson  had 
signaled  Cervera  had  come  ont  and  had  escaped  and  that  he  was  in  pursuit.  The 
Harvard  immediately  left.  The  French  consul  informed  General  Garcia,  into  whose 
lines  he  went  yesterday,  that  Admiral  Cervera  had  stated  that  he  would  run  out  at 
10  o'clock  this  a.  m.,  and  that  was  the  hour  Allen  witnessed  his  departure.  Cervera 
told  such  consul  it  was  better  to  die  fighting  than  blow  up  ships  in  harbor. 

Shaftbr,  Commanding. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  3,  1898—7.31  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  United  States  Armt,  Washington: 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  3. — ^Early  this  morning  I  sent  in  a  demand  for  imme- 
diate surrender  of  Santiago,  threatening  bombardment  to-morrow.  Perfect  quiet  on 
lines  for  one  hour.  I'^om  news  just  received  of  escape  of  fleet  am  satisfied  place  will 
be  surrendered. 

Shatter,  Commanding. 


Plata  del  Este,  vxa  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington,  July  4, 1898.— 12.15  a.  m.) 
General  Alger,  Washington : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  Cuba,  3. — Did  not  telegraph,  as  I  was  too  busy 
looking  after  things  that  had  to  be  attended  to  at  once  and  did  not  wish  to  send  any 
news  that  was  not  fuUy  confirmed ;  besides,  I  was  too  much  excited  myself.  The 
Spanish  fleet  left  the  harbor  this  morning  and  is  reported  practically  destroyed.  I 
demanded  surrender  of  the  city  at  10  o'clock  to-day.  At  this  hour,  4.30  p.  m.,  no 
reply  has  been  received;  perfect  quiet  along  the  line;  situation  has  been  precarious 
on  account  of  difficulties  of  supplying  command  with  food,  and  tremendous  fighting 
capabilities  shown  by  the  enemy  from  hia  almost  impregnable  position. 

Shaftbr,  Major-General. 
Ab.  98 ^22 
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Playa,  July  4,  1898. 
(Received  Washington  July  4,  1898—9.30  a.  m.)  ' 
The  Adjutant-General's  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  near  Santiago.  Your  telegram  inquiring  about 
my  health  just  received.  I  am  still  very  much  exhausted.  Eating  a  little  this  p.  m. 
for  the  first  time  in  four  days.  The  good  news  has  inspired  everybody.  When  the 
news  of  the  disaster  of  the  Spanish  fleet  reached  the  front,  which  was  during  the 
period  of  truce,  a  regimental  band  that  had  managed  to  keep  its  instruments  on  the 
line,  played  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  "There  will  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old 
town  to-night,"  men  cheering  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  Officers  and 
men,  without  even  shelter  tents,  have  been  soaking  for  five  days  in  the  afternoon 
rains,  but  all  are  happy. 

Shaftbk, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  A. 


Playa  del  Este,  vla  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  4,  1898—5.22  a.  m.) 
Hon.  R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  3. — The  following  is  my  demand  for  the  surren- 
der of  the  city  of  Santiago : 

"  Hbadquartkrs  United  States  Forces, 
"Near  San  Juan  Biver,  Cuba,  July  3,  1898 — 8,30  a.  m. 
"To  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Spanish  Forces,  Santiago  de  Cuba: 
"Sir:  I  shall  be  obliged  unless  you  surrender  to  shell  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
"Please  inform  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries  and  all  women  and  children  that 
they  should  leave  the  city  before  10  o'clock  to-morrow  uorning. 
"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"W.  R.  Shaftbr, 
"Major-General,  JJ.  S.  Army." 

Following  is  the  Spanish  reply,  with  which  Colonel  Dorst  has  just  returned,  at 
6.30  p.  m. : 

"Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  S,  1898 — 3 p.  m. 
"His  Excellency  the  General  Commanding  Forces  op  United  States  near 
San  Juan  River: 
"  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  communication  of  to-day,  written  at  8.30 
a.  m.  and  received  at  1  p.  m.,  demanding  surrender  of  this  city,  on  the  contrary  case 
announcing  to  me  that  you  will  bombard  this  city  and  that  I  advise  the  foreign 
women  and  children  that  they  must  leave  the  city  before  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.    It  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  this  city  will  not  surrender,  and  that  I  wUl 
inform  the  foreign  consuls  and  inhabitants  of  the  contents  of  your  message. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"JosB  Toral, 
"Commander  in  Chief,  Fourth  Corps.'' 

The  British,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Norwegian  consuls  have  come  to  my  line 
with  Colonel  Dorst.  They  ask  if  noncombatants  can  occupy  the  town  of  Caney  and 
railroad  points,  and  ask  until  10  o'clock  of  5th  instant  before  the  city  is  fired  on. 
They  claim  that  there  are  between  15,000  and  20,000  people,  many  of  them  old,  who 
will  leave.  They  ask  if  I  can  supply  them  with  food,  which  I  can  not  do  for  want 
of  transportation  to  Caney,  which  is  15  miles  from  my  landing.  The  following  is  my 
reply: 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  8, 1898. 
The  Commanding  General,  Spanish  Forces: 

In  consideration  of  the  request  of  the  consul  officers  in  your  city,  award  the  delay 
in  carrying  out  my  intention  to  fire  on  the  city,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  poor 
women  and  children,  who  will  suffer  very  greatly  by  their  hasty  and  enforced 
departure  from  the  city,  I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  I  will  delay  such  action 
solely  in  their  interest  until  noon  on  the  5th,  provided  during  the  interval  your 
forces  make  no  demonstration  whatever  upon  those  of  my  own. 
I  am  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  R.  Shafter, 
Major-General,  XJ.  S.  Volwnteers. 

I  do  not  know  that  these  extreme  ineasures  which  I  have  threatened  be  justifiable 
under  the  circumstances,  and  I  submit  the  matter  for  the  action  of  the  President. 
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The  little  town  of  Caney  will  not  hold  one  thonsand  people  and  great  suffering  will 
be  occasioned  to  our  friends,  as  we  must  regard  the  people  referred  to;  and  it  is  now 
filled  with  dead  and  wounded,  the  dead  stiU  nnburied.  The  consuls  tell  Dorst  that 
there  are  not  to  exceed  5,000  troops  in  the  city.  I  can  hold  my  present  line  and 
starve  them  out,  letting  the  noncomhantants  come  out  leisurely  as  they  run  out  ol 
food,  and,  will  probably  be  able  to  give  such  as  are  forced  out  by  hunger,  food  to 
keep  them  alive.     I  await  your  orders. 

W.  E.  Shajter, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 


War  Department,  Washington,  July  4, 1898 — 6.10  a.  m. 
Major-General  B^astisr,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuia: 

Telegram  containing  demand  made  by  you  for  surrender  of  Santiago,  the  Spanish 
commander's  reply  thereto,  and  your  reply  to  him  received.  While  you  would  be 
justified  in  beginning  to  shell  Santiago  at  expiration  of  time  limit  set  by  you,  still 
under  the  conditions  named  in  your  dispatch  and  for  humanity's  sake  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  bombardment  to  noon  of  July  5th  is  approved.  Telegraph  me  this 
evening  just  how  matters  stand.    Have  you  recent  news  of  Hobson? 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  4,  1898— S. SO  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shaptbr,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Being  on  the  ground  and  knowing  all  the  conditions,  the  Secretary  of  War  directs 
you  use  your  own  judgment  as  to  how  and  when  you  will  take  the  city  of  Santiago, 
but  for  manifest  reasons  it  should  be  accomplished  as  speedily  as  possible. 
By  command  Major-General  Miles : 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


War  Department,  . 

Washington,  July  4,  1898. 
General  Shaftbr,  Cuba: 

My  telegram  to-day  concerning  your  future  action  was  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
direct  your  movements.  You  are  the  best  judge  of  the  situation  and  all  the  country 
has  every  faith  in  your  wisdom.     How  are  you  physically,  anyway  f 

R.  A.  Alger,  Seeretary  of  War. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington  July  4,  1898. 
Major-General  Shapter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

After  conference  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  I  am  directed  to  say 
your  continued  Ulness  brings  sorrow  and  anxiety.  In  case  you  are  disabled  General 
Wheeler  would,  of  course,  succeed  to  command.  His  illness,  which  we  also  regret, 
is  feared  to  be  so  serious  as  to  prevent  his  assuming  command.  You  must  determine 
whether  your  condition  is  such  as  to  require  you  to  relinquish  command.  If  so,  and 
General  Wheeler  is  disabled,  you  will  order  the  next  general  officer  in  rank  for  duty 
to  succeed  you  and  to  take  up  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  not  expected  that  our  forces 
will  make  assault  until  they  are  ready. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  Washington,  July  6,  1898 — 5.40  a.  m.) 
AdjtTTANT-G-bnbral,  Washington : 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  5 — I  am  not  at  present  so  much  ill  as  exhausted  ftom 
the  intense  strain  that  has  been  on  me  for  last  two  months.  I  am  also  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  gout,  which  prevents  me  from  moving  about.  I  have,  however,  the 
whole  business  in  my  hand,  and  am  managing  it  through  able  staff  officers.  When 
I  do  have  to  give  up  I  will  of  course  follow  your  order,  but  I  hope  to  be  better  soon. 

Shafter, 
Major-General,  Commanding. 
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Plata  dbl  Estb. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  6,  1898 — 4.13  a.m.) 
The  Adjutant-Genbeal,  Washington : 

Camp  near  Santiago,  5. — I  am  jnst  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  General  Sonl  agree- 
ing to  exchange  Hobson  and  men  here ;  to  make  exchange  in  the  morning.  Testerday 
he  refused  my  proposition  to  exchange. 

Shaftbk,  Major-General. 


Plata  dbl  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  at  Washington  July  7,  1898 — 7  a.  m.) 
Secretary  op  War,  Washington: 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  6. — Lieutenant  Hobson  and  all  his  men  have  just 
been  received  safely  in  exchange  for  Spanish  officer  and  prisoners  taken  by  us.  All 
are  in  good  health  except  two  seamen  convalescent  from  remittent  fever. 

Shafter,  Major-General  Commanding. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Rtceived  at  Washington  July  4,  1898 — 6.57  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington: 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  Santiago,  3. — To-night  my  lines  completely  sur- 
round, the  town  from  the  bay  on  the  north  of  the  city  to  a  point  on  the  San  Juan 
River  on  the  south.  The  enemy  holds  from  the  west  bend  of  the  San  Juan  River  at 
its  mouth  up  the  railroad  to  the  city.  General  Pando,  I  find  to-night,  is  some  distance 
away  and  will  not  get  into  Santiago. 

Shafter,  Commanding. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Hatti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  4,  1898,  10.10  p.  m.) 
Adjtjtant-Genbral  it.  S.  Armt,  Washington : 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  4. — When  am  I  to  expect  troops  from  Tampa?  Report 
just  received  Pando  entered  city  last  night  by  Cobre  road  with  5,000  from  Holguin. 
Garcia  was  especially  charged  with  blocKading  that  road. 

Shafter,  Commanding. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  4, 1898. 
General  Shatter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Reenforcements  are  being  hurried  to  you.  Randolph  leaves  Key  West  to-night 
with  fast  convoy.  He  has  about  3,500  men,  including  the  six  light  batteries  from 
Tampa.  The  St.  Paul  will  leave  New  Tork  Wednesday  evening  with  the  Eighth 
Ohio  Volunteers.  The  Yale  and  Harvard  will  take  all  the  troops  they  can  carry, 
sailing  from  Charleston.  The  day  and  hour  of  their  departure  will  be  communi- 
cated to  you  as  soon  as  known,  probably  the  6th. 
By  command  Major-General  Miles, 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Plata  del  Estb,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  6,  1898,  7.58  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington : 

7.29  a.  m.,  Siboney  5. — I,  yesterday,  offered  to  return  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Spanish  forces  a  number  of  wounded  officers  and  men  left  lying  on  the  battle- 
field at  Caney,  the  officers  to  give  their  paroles  and  the  senior  officer  for  the  men. 
Did  this,  first,  to  get  rid  of  the  care  of  them,  and  second  to  show  the  Spanish  troops 
they  were  not  to  be  killed  by  us  as  they  had  been  told  by  their  officers  would  be  the 
case.  This  morning  I  sent  Lieutenant  Brooke  find  Dr.  Goodfellow  with  some  ambu- 
lances to  Caney  for  the  wounded  and  from  there  conduct  them  as  far  as  they  were 
to  go.  Four  officers  and  24  men  were  loaded  and  driven  into  the  inner  line  of 
defenses  near  the  city.  Large  numbers  6f  officers  and  soldiers  gathered  about  the 
ambulances  and  assisted  in  removing  tlie  men.  Two  companies  of  troops  were 
drawn  up  on ,  either  side  of  the  road  and  arms  were  presented  to  the  officers  and 
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their  mounted  escort.  All  of  the  offloers  gave  their  individual  parole  and  desired 
to  return.  The  men  did  not  wish  to  go  back,  but  were  required  to  do  so.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  through  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  general  of  the  lines  thanking 
me  courteously  for  giving  them  their  wounded.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  tend 
more  to  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  than  anything  I  could  have 
done,  as  the  soldiers  said  we  were  fighting  the  church  and  were  going  to  kill  them. 
There  has  not  been  a  shot  fired  on  the  line  to-day.  I  am  simply  making  my  lines 
stronger  and  hanging  on.  I  shall  expect  many  deserters,  as  a  number  of  officers 
came  out  with  the  refugees  last  night.  One  of  them  a  colonel  and  two  captains 
who  fought  us  on  the  Ist. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


Plata  bbl  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  5,  1898,  12.53  a.m.) 
Adjutant-Gbnbkal,  Washington : 

In  the  field,  near  San  Juan  River,  4. — I  regard  it  as  necessary  that  the  navy  force 
an  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Santiago  not  later  than  the  6th  instant,  and  assist  in 
the  capture  of  that  place.  If  they  do,  I  believe  the  place  will  surrender  without 
farther  sacrifice  of  life. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 
Please  acknowledge  receipt  to  me. 

Aixbn. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  5,  1898,  1.10  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington  : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  camp  near  San  Juan  River,  4. — If  Sampson  will 
force  an  entrance  with  all  his  fleet  to  the  upper  bay  of  Santiago,  we  can  take  the 
city  within  a  few  hours.  Under  these  conditions  I  believe  the  town  will  surrender. 
If  the  army  is  to  take  the  place  I  want  15,000  troops  speedily,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  can  be  landed,  as  it  is  getting  stormy,  Sure  and  speedy  way  is  through 
the  bay.    Am  now  in  position  to  do  my  part. 

Shatter,  Major-General. 
Please  acknowledge  receipt  to  me. 

Allen. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  at  Washington  July  5,  1898,  7  a.  m. ) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Armt,  Washington : 

1.07  p.  m.  Headquarters  United  States  forces  near- San  Juan  River,  Cuba,  4. — I 
regard  as  necessary  that  the  navy  force  an  entrance  into  the  harbor  Santiago  not 
later  than  6th  instant,  and  assist  in  the  capture  of  the  place.  If  they  do,  I  believe 
the  place  will  surrender  without  further  sacrifice  of  life. 

Shafter, 
Major-General,  U.  S.Volunteers. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  5,  1898,  U.ZO  a.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Play  a  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Secretary  of  War  instructs  me  to  say  that  the  President  directs  that  you  confer 
with  Admiral  Sampson  at  once  for  cooperation  in  taking  Santiago.    After  the  fullest 
exchange  of  views,  you  will  agree  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  attack. 
By  command  Major-General  Miles  : 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant- General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  6,  1898—3.10  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shaftek,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Your  telegram  this  date  has  been  submitted  to  the  President.  After  consideration, 
the  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  say  that  it  is  evident  from  your  several  reports 
that  you  do  not  consider  your  force  strong  enough  to  make  a  successful  assault  upon 
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the  Spanish  army  intrenched  in  Santiago.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  await  reenforcemente,  the  embarkation  of  which  you  have  already  been 
advised.  As  you  have  already  been  advised,  you  must  be  judge  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  assault.  The  President  has  directed  that  you  and  Admiral  Sampson  have 
a  conference  and  determine  a  course  of  cooperation  best  calculated  to  secure  desired 
results  with  least  sacrifice. 
By  command  Major-General  Miles: 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjtjtant-Gbnbrai-'s  Ofpicb, 

Washington,  July  6,  1898—S.SOp.  m. 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  E.  Shajtee,  Play  a  del  Este,  Cuba: 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  anxious  to  know  what  prospect  there  is  of  breaking 
through  the  mine.  He  would  be  very  glad,  even  with  a  delay,  to  have  cooperation 
of  the  navy,  thus  saving  many  lives.  The  St.  Paul,  sailing  from  New  York  to-day, 
has  nearly  everything  you  asked  for.  The  lighters,  sent  a  long  time  since,  ought  to 
be  with  you  by  this  time.  We  are  trying  to  make  arrangements  for  light-draft  steam 
vessels  for  carrying  orders,  etc.,  to  be  sent  you  as  quickly  as  possible.  Can  you  not 
procure  from  the  navy  steam  launches  to  aid  you  in  landing  supplies  and  carrying 
dispatches  while  we  are  getting  crafts  of  our  own  for  that  object.  It  is  expected 
you  wiU  communicate  freely,  setting  forth  any  assistance  that  can  be  given  you  in 
the  way  of  supplies  of  any  kind. 


By  command  Major-General  Miles: 


H.  C.  COEBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Plata,  July  7,  1898. 
(Received  at  Washington  4.50  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 

Had  consultation  with  Sampson.  Navy  disinclined  to  force  entrance  except  as  a 
last  resource.  They  will  bombard  the  city,  which  is  within  easy  range  of  their  big 
guns,  beginning  at  noon  of  the  9th,  and  if  that  is  not  effective  after  twenty-four 
hours  will  then  force  entrance  with  some  of  the  smaller  ships.  I  still  have  hopes 
they  will  surrender.  Made  a  second  demand  on  them  yesterday,  calling  attention 
to  the  changed  conditions  because  of  the  loss  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  offering  to 
give  them  time  to  consult  their  home  Government,  which  General  Toral  has  accepted, 
asking  that  British  consul  return  to  the  city  with  employees  of  the  Cable  Company, 
Ld.  Permitted  him  to  do  so.  Meanwhile  I  hope  my  reenforcements  will  arrive. 
Not  one  in  sight  yet  except  the  200  recruits  for  the  Second  Infantry,  who  came  a  week 
ago.  As  a  last  resort  I  will  try  running  in  transports.  I  do  not  consider  my  force 
sufficient  to  warrant  an  assault  on  the  city,  though  I  believe  it  would  be  successful, 
but  at  a  fearful  loss,  of  course.  It  would  be  criminal  to  hope  for  the  end  to  be 
gained,  which  is  merely  the  capture  of  a  few  thousand  men,  and  when  we  are  seen 
we  are  getting  them  by  siege.  Nothing  has  yet  been  seen  of  tugs,  lighters,  and 
launches  promised  ten  days  ago. 

Shaptbr,  Major-General,  Commanding. 


Plata  del  Este,  July  7, 1898. 
(Received  at  Washington  8.35  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Armt,  Washington: 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  near  Santiago,  Cuba. — The  hospital  ship  Ueliej 
just  arrived  with  a  large  amount  of  medical  stores.  Want  the  teamsters,  stevedores, 
and  steam  lighters,  as  wired  you,  and  the  sooner  they  can  be  gotten  here  the  better. 

W.  E.  Shaftbe,  Major-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office,   Washington,  July  7, 1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba : 

One  tug  should  reach  you  to-day.  A  large,  powerful  one  leaves  New  Orleans 
to-night.  Fifty  laborers  went  on  the  St.  Paul,  leaving  New  York  to-day,  and  steve- 
dores are  on  boats  going  to  you. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 
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Adjtjtant-Gbnebal's  Office, 

Washington,  July  8,  1898 — 11  p.  m, 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  E.  Shaftbr,  Play  a  del  Esie,  Cuba: 

All  the  lighters  that  started  for  you  on  the  27th  June,  which  it  was  supposed  had 
reached  you  ere  this,  we  now  learn  have  been  lost  in  the  sea.  Every  possible  effort 
is  being  put  forth  to  get  others  under  way,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  accomplished 
some  time  between  this  and  to-morrow. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 

The  following  telegram  from  Major-General  Shafter  was  in  answer 
to  a  telegram  sent  Mm  stating  that  his  men  were  reported  without 
food: 

Plata. 
(Eeceived  at  Washington  July  9, 1898 — 10.54  a.  m.) 
Hon.  R.  A.  Alger,  Washington: 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  8. — On  the  day  of  the  battle  men  piled  up  and  left 
their  blanket  rolls,  and  many  of  them  their  haversacks,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  night  they  were  able  to  get  them.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  hungry,  but  on  the  night  of  the  battle  pack  trains  were  sent  and  food  distrib- 
uted along  the  line.  They  were  without  tobacco  for  several  days,  as  it  was  only  by 
the  greatest  exertion  that  coffee,  sugar,  meat,  and  bread  could  be  gotten;  out  of 
these  they  had  full  rations,  except  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  there  was  no  coffee. 
I  will  have  careful  inquiry  made  to  see  if  in  any  isolated  cases  men  were  without 
food  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  cause  of  it.  No  such  cases  have  been  reported  to 
these  headquarters.  I  learned  to-night  that  the  supply  of  tobacco  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

Shapter,  Major-General. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  6,  1898. 
The  honorable  the  Secbbtart  of  War  : 

Sir  :  Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I 
expect  to  leave  Washington  not  later  than  to-morrow  night. 
Very  respectfiilly, 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  8,  1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  JEste,  Cuba: 

Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  General  Miles  left  here  at  10.40 
last  night  for  Santiago,  but  with  instructions  not  to  in  any  manner  supersede  you  as 
commander  of  the  forces  in  the  field  near  Santiago  so  long  as  yon  are  able  for  duty. 

H.  C.  COBBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  9,  1898. 
General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Information  from  the  Secretary  Navy  is  that  the  Columbia  and  Tale  sailed  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  midnight  of  the  Sth,  for  Santiago,  General  MUes  being  aboard  the 
Tale. 

H.  C.  COKBis,Adjutant-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  11, 1898—7.49  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Siboney,  Cuba,  11. — Arrived  at  noon.  Had  consultation  with  Admiral  Sampson 
and  General  Shafter  by  telephone.  Troops  from  Tampa,  New  York,  and  Charleston 
are  arriving  and  move  to  the  front.    The  line  of  investment  is  being  extended. 

Miles. 
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Navy  Dbpartmbnt,  July  IS,  1898. 
Columlia  and  Yale,  with  General  Miles  and  United  States  troops  on  board,  arrived 
oflf  Santiago  last  evening. 

Respectfully,  A.  L.  Crowninshikld, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

WaaUngton,  July  8,  1898— 3. 10  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shaftbr,  Playa  del  Eate,  Cuba: 

Do  you  recommend  the  arming  of  Henry's  division,  or  any  other  volunteers  of 
your  command,  with  Krag- Jorgensen  rifles  ?    We  have  1,800,000  rounds  of  ammunition 
at  Tampa  and  manufacture  250,000  per  day,  so  that  you  may  know  what  the  supply 
may  be.    What  are  your  wishes  ? 
By  order  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Playa.     (Received  at  Washington  July  9,  1898 — 9.56  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps. — By  all  means  arm  in  field  Henry's  division 
and  the  volunteer  regiments  now  here  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle.  The  u^c  of 
black  powder  instantly  brought  volleys  against  regiments  using  Springfield,  and 
was  very  demoralizing  on  those  regiments. 

Shafter,  Major-General,  Commanding. 


Playa,  via  Haiti,  July  7, 1898. 
(Received  Washington  3.32  p.  m.) 

Hon.  R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Under  date  of  3d  instant  in  long  dispatch  you  say  that  "  nothing  has  been  heard 
except  one  account  of  battle  yesterday,  upon  which  I  can  congratulate  you  most 
heartily."  Anything  further  of  a  congratulatory  nature  from  either  the  President  or 
yourself  failed  to  reach  me,  but  upon  your  dispatch  of  this  morning  I  will  announce 
the  President's  and  your  congratulations  to  the  army  on  its  good  work  of  the  1st 
instant. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  8, 1898. 
General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Eate,  Cuba : 

The  telegram  which  it  appears  you  did  not  receive  reads  as  follows:  "The  Presi- 
dent directs  me  to  say  you  have  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the  nation  for  the 
brilliant  and  effective  work  of  your  noble  army  on  Friday,  July  1.  The  steady 
valor  and  heroism  of  ofScers  and  men  thrill  the  American  people  with  pride.  The 
country  mourns  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  battle.  They  have  added  new  names  to 
our  roU  of  heroes. 

"R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War." 
H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


[Memorandum  for  the  "War  Department.] 

Navy  Department,  Washington,  July  9,  1898. 
A  telegram  received  last  night  from  Admiral  Sampson  states  that  the  lighter  and 
float  taken  to  Santiago  by  the  Fern  and  Niagara,  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  landing 
scores,  were  received  on  July  5. 

John  D.  Long,  Secretary 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Waahington,  July  9,  1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Eate,  Cuba: 

Navy  Department  just  reports  the  arrival  of  one  250-ton  double-deck  lighter,  one 
open  lighter,  and  one  tug  at  Santiago  yesterday.    These  are  for  your  use. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 
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Plata  del  Este,  yia  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  10,  1898—1.30  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  WagMngUm: 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  9. — If  two  tugs  and  lighters  have  arrived,  Navy  must 
have  them.    They  have  not,  up  to  sundown,  reported  at  Siboney  or  Daiquiri. 

Shaftbr,  Major-General. 


Wae  Depaktmbnt,  Washington,  July  10,  1898. 
Col.  Jambs  Allen, 

Signal  Corps,  G^iantanamo  {via  Bayti),  Cuba : 
A  naval  tug  and  two  lighters  sent  from  Key  West  for  use  of  General  Shafter.    If 
at  Guantanamo,  ask  naval  authorities  to  send  them  to  General  Shafter.    He  needs 
them  badly.    Lighters  have  been  replaced  to  Navy  at  Key  West.    Answer  direct 
to  me. 

LuDiNGTON,  QnarterTnaster-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  10,  1898.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  9. — I  am  much  better.  Riding  all  day.  Our  lines 
very  stoong.  Gap  on  right  not  yet  filled,  but  will  be  to-morrow,  when  Randolph's 
troops  firont.    Unloading  to-day. 

Shatter,  Major-General. 


Plata  del  Este^  via  Haiti,  July  10,  1898. 

(Received  at  Washington  6.53  p.  m.) 
Hon.  R.  A.  Alger,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Headquarters  War,  Santiago,  10. — Thanks  for  kind  message.  I  think  T  will  satisfy 
you.  Was  over  anxious  yesterday  as  to  health  of  command,  which  at  present  is 
excellent,  but  don't  like  outlook  at  Siboney.    Dr.  Pope  wired  Surgeon-General. 

Shafter,  Major-General, 


War  Department,  July  10, 1898. 
General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Of  course  you  wUl,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  anyone  from  entering  any  house  on 
account  of  exposure. 

R.  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  11,  1898 — 5  a.  m. ) 
Hon.  R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington : 

Camp  near  Santiago,  10. — Hard  work  is  telling  on  teamsters  and  packers.  Nearly 
50  per  cent  sick.  Teams  have  got  to  be  kept  going ;  will  do  it  with  details  of  soldiers 
if  teamsters  can  not  be  sent  here. 

Shafter,  Majtr-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  11,  1898 — 10  a.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba. 

There  were  50  stevedores  sent  on  the  St.  Paul.  Pour  hundred  laborers  should  hare 
left  Jacksonville  yesterday  afternoon.  Others  will  be  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  employed  and  furnished  transportation.  This  in  order  to  relieve  the  sick 
teamsters  and  laborers  as  far  as  possible. 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 
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Plata.    (Received  at  Washington  July  9, 1898 — 11.18  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington: 

Camp  near  Santiago,  8. — Have  been  visiting  the  lines  all  day ;  I  regard  them  as 
impregnable  against  any  force  the  enemy  can  send.  The  truce  expires  at  12  to-mor- 
row, and  I  expect  soon  after  firing  will  begin.  No  assault  will  be  made  of  advance 
from  our  present  lines  until  the  Navy  comes  into  the  bay.  I  hope  to  be  able  by  fire 
from  intrenohments  to  drive  the  enemy  inside  the  city. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


Plata.    (Received  at  Washington  July  9, 1898—1  p.  m.) 
R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington : 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  8. — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  com- 
mandant of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  who  proposes  to  march  out  of  the  city  with  arms  and 
baggage  and  not  to  be  molested  until  he  reaches  Holguin,  surrendering  to  the 
American  forces  the  territory  now  occupied  by  him.  I  have  replied  that  while  I 
have  submitted  the  matter  to  my  home  Government  I  did  not  think  his  terms  would 
be  accepted.  He  makes  this  proposition  to  avoid  danger  to  the  city  and  useless 
shedding  of  blood.  This  will  give  me  another  day  to  get  up  troops  from  Siboney, 
the  iirst  transports  of  reenforcements  having  just  arrived.  In  my  opinion  they  will 
have  to  surrender  unconditionally  very  soon  after  I  open  fire  upon  them. 

W.  R.  Shafter, 
Major-General,  U.  S.  Army. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  9,  1898 — 1.B0  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Your  telegram  setting  forth  terms  in  which  the  enemy  will  evacuate  Santiago  has 
been  submitted  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  instructs  me  to  say 
that  you  will  accept  nothing  but  an  unconditional  surrender  and  should  take  extra 
precautions  to  prevent  the  enemy's  escape. 
By  order  Secretary  of  War  : 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  9,  1898 — 9  p.  m.) 
Hon.  SeCREtakt  of  War,  Washington : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  near  Santiago. — I  forwarded  General  Toral's 
proposition  to  evacuate  the  town  this  morning  without  consulting  anyone.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  the  general  officers  commanding  divisions,  who  agree  with  me  that 
it  should  be  accepted.  First,  it  releases  at  once  the  harbor.  Second,  it  permits  the 
return  of  thousands  of  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  have  left  the  town  fear- 
ing bombardment  and  who  are  now  suffering  where  they  are,  though  I  am  doing  my 
best  to  supply  them  with  food.  Third,  it  saves  the  great  destruction  of  property 
which  a  bombardment  would  entail,  most  of  which  belongs  to  Cubans  and  foreign 
residents.  Fourth,  it  at  once  relieves  the  command,  whiJe  it  is  in  good  health,  for 
operations  elsewhere.  There  are  now  three  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  Siboney  in 
Michigan  regiment,  and  if  it  gets  started  no  one  knows  where  it  will  stop.  We  will 
lose  by  this  simply  some  prisoners  we  do  not  want  and  the  arms  they  carry.  I 
believe  many  of  them  will  desert  and  return  to  our  lines.  I  was  told  by  sentinel 
who  deserted  last  night  that  200  men  wanted  to  come,  but  were  afraid  our  men  would 
fire  upon  them. 

W.  R.  Shafter,  General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  9,  1898 — 11.16  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba : 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  recommending  terms  of  evacuation  as  proposed  by  the 
Spanish  commander,  after  careful  consideration  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War,  1  am  directed  to  say  that  you  have  repeatedly  been  advised  that  you  would  not 
be  expected  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  enemy  at  Santiago  until  you  were  prepared 
to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  When  you  are  ready  this  will  be  done.  Your  telegram 
of  this  morning  said  your  position  was  impregnable  and  that  you  believed  the  enemy 
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■would  yet  surretifler  unconditionally.  You  have  also  assured  us  that  you  could  force 
their  surrender  by  cutting  off  the  supplies.  Under  these  circumstances  your  mes- 
sage recommending  that  Spanish  troops  be  permitted  to  evacuate  and  proceed  with- 
out molestation  to  Holguin  is  a  great  surprise,  and  is  not  approved.  The  respon- 
sibility of  destruction  and  distress  to  the  inhabitants  rests  entirely  with  the  Spanish 
commander.  The  Secretary  of  War  orders  that  when  you  are  strong  enough  to 
destroy  the  enemy  and  take  Santiago  that  you  do  it.  If  you  have  not  force  enough 
it  will  be  dispatched  to  you  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable.  Reenforcements 
are  on  the  way,  of  which  you  have  already  been  advised.  In  the  meantime  nothing 
is  lost  by  holding  the  position  you  now  have  and  which  you  regard  as  impregnable. 
Acknowledge  receipt. 
By  order  the  Secretary  of  War: 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  vl^  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  10,  1898-2.50  p.  m".) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington  : 

Headquarters  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  10. — Telegram  of  9th  regards  to  evacuation  ot 
Spanish  troops  received.  My  position  is  impregnable  against  any  attack  the  enemy 
can  bring  against  me,  but  I  have  not  yet  enough  troops  to  entirely  surround  the 
town.  The  Cuban  forces  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  severe  fighting.  Instruc- 
tions of  the  War  Department  will  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


SiBONEY,  VIA  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  10,  1898 — 5.55  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Armt,  Washington : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  10. — I  have  just  received  letter  irom  General 
Toral  declining  unconditional  surrender.  Bombardment  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
will  begin  at  as  near  4  p.  m.  to-day  as  possible. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


War  Department,  July  10, 1898. 
General  Shafter,  Flaya  del  Bate,  Santiago,  Cuba  : 

Should  the  Spaniards  surrender  unconditionally  and  wish  to  return  to  Spain,  they 
will  be  sent  back  direct  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Government. 

R.  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Camp  near  Santiago  de  Cula,  July  It,  1898. 
Sir:  With  the  largely  increased  forces  which  have  come  to  me,  and  the  fact  that 
I  have  your  line  of  retreat  securely  in  my  hands,  the  time  seems  fitting  that  I  should 
again  demand  of  your  excellency  the  surrender  of  Santiago  and  of  your  excellency's 
army.  I  am  authorized  to  state  that  should  your  excellency  so  desire  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  transport  the  entire  command  of  yonr  excellency  to 
Spain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  R.  Shafter, 
Major-General  Commanding. 
His  Excellency,  Commander  in  Chiep  of  the  Spanish  Forces, 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 


Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  11, 1898. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  advise  your  eminence  that  your  communication  of  this 
date  is  received,  and  in  reply  desire  to  confirm  that  which  I  said  in  my  former  com- 
munication ;  also  to  advise  you  that  I  have  communicated  your  proposition  to  the 
general  in  chief. 
Reiterating  my  sentiments,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully,  your  servant, 

JosjS  Toral, 
Commander  in  Chief  Fourth  Corps,  and  Military  Governor  of  Santiago. 
His  Excellency,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forces, 

In  Camp  at  the  San  Juan. 
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Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  Washington  July  11,  1898—12.01  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington: 

Headquarters  Fifth  Corps,  10. — ^Enemy  opened  fire  a  few  minutes  past  4  with  light 
guns  which  were  soon  silenced  by  ours.  Very  little  musketry  firing  and  the  enemy 
kept  entirely  in  their  trenches.  Three  men  slightly  wounded.  Will  have  consider- 
able occasion  to  force  to-morrow,  enough  to  completely  block  all  the  roads  on  the 
northwest.  I  am  quite  well.  General  Garcia  reports  enemy  evacuated  little  town 
called  Dosoaminos,  about  3  miles  from  Santiago  and  near  the  bay.  Garcia's  force 
now  occupies  it.  Everything  is  looking  well  alid  men  feeling  well.  Navy  fired 
few  shots  &om  the  sea  near  Aguadores ;  eifect  was  not  perceptible. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


Plata,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  12,  1898—9.30  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps. — It  has  been  quiet  to-day;  but  little  fighting. 
A  flag  of  truce  up  since  2  o'clock  considering  proposition  for  surrendering  now  that 
I  have  town  surrounded  on  the  north.  Line  was  completed  at  5  p.  m.  by  General 
Ludlow  right  down  to  the  bay.  The  line  is  ratherthin,  but  will  have  it  strengthened 
in  the  morning  by  General  Henry,  who  has  just  arrived  at  headquarters.  Only  three 
or  four  casualties;  no  one  killed  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Expect  to  have  two  of  the 
new  batteries  in  position  to-morrow.  Great  deal  of  suffering  among  the  people 
who  have  gone  out  of  Santiago,  Am  doing  my  best  to  relieve  it,  but  not  entirely 
Buccessful. 

Shaftbk,  Major-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  July  13,  1898 — 2  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington: 

The  following  communication  has  just  been  received  from  the  Spanish  commander 
in  Santiago : 

"  Santiago  db.  Cuba,  July  iS. 
"Esteemed  General  op  the  American  Forces. 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  insist  upon  my  proposition  to  evacuate  the  Plaza  and 
the  territory  of  the  division  of  Cuba  under  conditions  hereafter  stated  for  the  Span- 
ish arms,  trusting  that  your  chivalry  and  sentiment  as  a  soldier  will  make  you 
appreciate  exactly  the  situation,  and  therefore  must  a  solution  be  found  that  leaves 
the  honor  of  my  troops  intact;  otherwise  you  will  comprehend  that  I  shall  see 
myself  obliged  to  now  make  defense  as  far  as  my  strength  will  permit.  I  call  the 
attention  of  your  .eminence  to  the  advance  of  your  troops  by  railroad,  the  movement 
of  which  I  suppose  you  are  ignorant,  and  I  take  that  you  will  kindly  order  their 
return  to  their  position  during  the  time  that  the  armistice  is  in  existence. 
"Very  respectfully, 

'.' J08]6  ToRAL,  Commander  in  Chief,  etc." 
Will  any  modification  of  the  recent  order  be  permitted  ?  And  as  I  have  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  he  can  be  taken,  but  if  he  fights,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  he 
may,  it  wiU  be  at  fearful  cost  of  life,  and  to  stay  here  with  disease  threatened  may 
be  as  great  loss  from  the  cause.  The  suffering  of  the  people  who  left  the  town  is 
intense.  I  can  only  supply  food  enough  to  keep  them  from  starving,  and  if  blue 
rains  continue  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  can  do  that. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  IS,  1898— S.U  a.  m. 
Major-General  Shapter,  Before  Santiago,  Cuba,  Playa  del  Este: 

Telegram  just  received.  No  modification  of  former  order  permitting  the  Spanish 
army  evacuating  Santiago  under  such  conditions  as  proposed  by  Toral  will  be  made. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  be  consulted  at  once  concerning  the  ordering  of  Samp- 
son to  assist  yon. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 

Plata.    (Received  Washington  July  13, 1898—2.12  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

Headquarters,  near  Santiago,  13. — Your  telegram  saying  no  modification  of  orders 
allowed  just  received.     Have  had  an  interview  of  an  hour  and  a  half  with  General 
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Total  and  have  extended  truce  until  noon  to-morrow.  Told  him  that  his  surrender 
only  will  be  considered,  and  that  he  was  without  hope  of  escape  and  had  no  right  to 
continue  the  fight.  I  think  it  made  a  strong  impression  on  him  and  hope  for  his  sur- 
render. If  he  refuses,  Iwill  open  on  him  at  12  noon,  to-morrow,  with  every  gun  I  have 
and  have  the  assistance  of  the  Navy.  Axe  ready  to  bombard  the  city  with  13-inch 
shells.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nervousness  throughout  the  Army  on  account  of 
yellow  fever,  which  is  among  us,  certainly.  Twenty-nine  new  cases  yesterday,  and 
probably  150  all  told.  Whatever  happens,  one  or  two  immune  regiments  should  be 
sent  here  to  act  as  hospital  guards  and  garrison  for  the  town. 

W.  R.  Shatter. 


Wak  Department,  July  IS,  1898 — i.SO  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Your  message  announcing  that  unless  your  terms  ace  accepted  before  noon  to-mor- 
row you  will  make  an  assault  all  along  the  line  is  received  and  approved.  God  bless 
you  and  your  heroic  army. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  Washington  July  13,  1898—2.40  a.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington  : 

Camp  near  Santiago,  12. — The  Spanish  general  to-day  asked  some  conclusion  be 
reached  that  shall  save  his  honor.  Offers  to  surrender  Santiago  province,  force, 
batteries,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  all  except  the  men  and  small  arms.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  would  not  advise  acceptance,  but  this  is  a  great  concession  and 
would  avoid  assaulting  intrenched  lines  with  every  device  for  protecting  his  men 
and  inflicting  heavy  loss  on  assaulting  lines.  The  siege  may  last  many  weeks.  They 
have  the  provisions  for  two  months.  There  are  20,000  starving  people  who  have  fled 
the  city  and  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  food.  The  fortitude  and  heroism  of  the 
army  has  been  unsurpassed,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  concur  with  General 
Shafter  and  the  major-generals,  and  would  request  that  discretion  be  granted  as  to 
terms,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  other  immediate  operations  in  which  both  this 
part  of  the  army  and  navy  will  participate.  The  very  serious  part  of  this  situation 
is  that  there  are  100  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  this  command,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
snrgeon  that  it  will  spread  rapidly. 

Miles,  Major-General,  Commanding. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  IS,  1898. 

Major-General  Miles, 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba : 
You  may  accept  surrender  by  granting  parole  to  officers  and  men,  the  officers  retain- 
ing their  side  arms.  The  officers  and  men  after  parole  to  be  permitted  to  return  to 
Spain,  the  United  States  assisting.  If  not  accepted,  then  assault,  unless  in  your 
judgment  an  assault  would  faU.  Consult  with  Sampson,  and  pursue  such  course  as 
to  the  assault  as  you  jointly  agree  upon.     Matter  should  now  be  settled  promptly. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 
{See  dispatch  to  General  Shafter,  July  10.) 


War  Department, 
Washington,  July  13,  1898. 
The  honorable  the  Seceetaby  of  the  Navy  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  order  the  fleet  off  Santiago  to  at  once 
force  its  way  into  the  bay,  if  possible,  to  aid  the  army  in  the  capture  of  Santiago 
and  the  Spanish  army  defending  it. 

The  special  reasons  for  immediate  action  are :  First,  the  very  heavy  rains  that  are 
falling  almost  continually  have  made  the  roads  nearly  impassable,  and  threaten  to 
cut  off  our  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army  in  the  trenches  altogether;  second, 
the  rains  are  making  the  holding  of  our  lines  almost  impossible,  as  the  trenches  are 
filled  with  water;  third,  the  lives  of  our  men  are  in  great  danger  from  yellow  fever, 
which  has  broken  out  among  our  troops  and  is  spreading  rapidly ;  and  fourth,  the 
character  of  the  works  of  the  enemy  is  such  that  to  take  them  by  assault  would  be 
a  terrible  sacrifice  of  life. 
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These  conditions,  it  is  believed  by  the  major-general  commanding,  would  be 
changed  were  the  navy  in  the  bay  to  cooperate  with  the  army,  and  the  capture  of 
the  city  and  the  Spanish  army  thus  made  comparatively  easy  matter. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Navy  Bepaktmbnt,  WasMngton,  July  14,  1898. 
The  honorable  the  Sbcbbtary  of  War: 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  commnnioation  of  the 
13th  instant,  requesting  orders  be  issued  by  this  Department  for  the  fleet  off  Santiago 
to  force  its  way  into  the  bay,  if  possible,  to  aid  the  Army  in  the  capture  of  Santiago 
and  the  Spanish  army  defending  it. 

Very  respectfully,  John  D.  Lobtg,  Seoretary. 


Playa.     (Received  Washington  July  14, 1898 — 11.05  a.  m.) 
Adjutant  General  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 

Camp  near  Santiago,  14. — Fifth  Army  Corps  have  this  moment  received  communi- 
cation from  General  Toral  asking  the  commissioners  be  appointed  to  arrange  terms 
of  surrender  on  basis  of  returning  to  Spain.  Has  appointed  his  commissioners. 
Have  not  surrendered,  however.    How  soon  can  the  Spanish  army  be  sent  back  ? 

W.  R.  Shaftbr, 

Major-  General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  Id,  1898 — IS  noon. 
General  Shaftbr,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Your  message  referring  to  General  Toral's  last  communication  is  received.  The 
assistance  of  the  United  States  to  return  the  Spanish  prisoners  to  Spain  is  a  matter 
of  detail  which  will  require  time,  but  will  be  done  promptly  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  That  can  be  arranged  after  surrender,  which  should  be  immediate, 
on  lines  of  instruction  already  given  you. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjtttant-Genertil. 


Playa.     (Received  Washington  July  14, 1898—2.04  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

Have  just  returned  from  interview  with  General  Toral.  He  agrees  to  surrender 
upon  the  basis  of  being  returned  to  Spain.  This  proposition  embraces  all  of  eastern 
Cuba  from  Acerraderos  on  the  south  to  Sagua  on  the  north,  via  Palma,  with  practi- 
cally the  Fourth  Army  Corps.  Commissioners  meet  this  afternoon  at  2.30  to  defi- 
nitely arrange  the  terms. 

W.  R.  Shaftbr,  Major-General. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  July  14,  1898 — S.49  p.  to. 
Major-General  Shaftbr,  Camp  before  Santiago,  Cuba: 

Telegram  saying  General  Toral  agrees  to  surrender  received.     Conclusion  awaited 
with  much  interest. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  C.  GoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Playa,  July  IS,  1898.    (Received  Washington  1.40  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

At  a  meeting  between  the  lines,  at  which  Generals  Shafter  and  Wheeler  and  Span- 
ish General  Toral  were  present,  the  latter  claimed  that  he  is  unable  to  act  without 
authority  of  his  Government,  but  has  received  authority  to  withdraw  and  surrender 
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harbor  ports,  munitions  of  war,  and  eastern  portion  of  Cuba.  He  urgently  requests 
until  to-morrow  noon  to  receive  answer  from  his  Government  regarding  offer  of  our 
Goverimient  to  send  his  forces  to  Spain,  which  was  granted. 

Milks,  Major-General  Commanding. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  13, 1898. 
Major-General  Miles,  Camp  near  Santiago,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

I  telegraphed  you  an  hour  since  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Army.  Since  then 
your  dispatch  has  been  received  conveying  the  result  of  the  meeting  between  the 
lines,  at  which  conference  Toral  requested  until  to-morrow  noon  to  hear  from  his 
Government  regarding  our  offer,  which  you  granted.  Your  action  is  approved. 
This  Government  will  send  the  Spanish  prisoners  who  surrender  home,  if  they  wish. 

R.  A.  AxGEE,  Secretary  of  War. 


Plata.     (Received  Washington  July  14,  1898—3.24  p.  m.) 
Secretary  op  Wae,  Washington : 

Before  Santiago,  July  14. — General  Toral  formally  surrendered  the  troops  of  his 
army  corps  and  division  of  Santiago  on  the  terms  and  understanding  that  his  troops 
would  be  returned  to  Spain.  General  Shafter  will  appoint  commissioners  to  draw 
np  the  conditions  of  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  surrender.  This 
is  very  gratifying,  as  General  Shafter  and  the  officers  and  men  of  this  command 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  sincerity,  fortitude,  and  in  overcoming  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  which  they  encountered.  A  portion  of  the  Army  has  been 
infected  with  yellow  fever,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  separate  those  who  are 
infected  and  those  free  from  it,  and  to  keep  those  which  are  still  on  board  ship  sepa- 
rated from  those  on  shore.  Arrangements  will  be  immediately  made  for  carrying 
out  further  instructions  of  the  President  and  yourself. 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-General  of  the  Army. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  July  15,  1898 — 1^.35  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shatter,  Camp  before  Santiago,  Cuba : 

Have  you  received  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  enemy?    We  are  awaiting  the 
conditions  with  impatience. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Playa.     (Received  Washington  July  15,  1898—12.52  p.  m.) 
Secretaet  oe  War,  Washington: 

Daiquiri,  15. — Commission  on  behalf  of  United  States  appointed,  consisting  of 
Generals  Wheeler,  Lawton,  and  Lieutenant  Miley,  with  Spanish  commission,  to 
arrange  for  the  details  for  carrying  into  effect  the  capitulation.  I  will  reach  Siboney 
to-morrow,  and  will  attend  more  especially  to  the  second  expedition. 

Miles,  Major-General. 


Playa.     (Received  Washington  July  15,  1898 — 4.10  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington: 

Headquarters  near  Santiago,  15. — Sent  yon  several  telegrams  yesterday,  as  did 
General  Miles,  in  regard  to  surrender.  General  Toral  agreed  yesterday  positively  to 
surrender  all  the  forces  under  his  command  in  Eastern  Cuba  upon  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Spain  by  the  United  States ;  that  this  surren- 
der was  authorized  by  General  Blanco,  and  that  its  submission  to-morrow  was  merely 
formal.  Commissioners  to  arrange  details  were  appointed — Wheeler,  Lawton,  and 
Miley  on  part  of  United  States.  Points  were  immediately  raised  by  Spanish  com- 
missioners. 

The  discussion  lasted  until  10  last  night.  At  last  my  commissioners  think  the 
matter  will  be  settled  to-day  and  met  at  9.30  o'clock  this  a.  m.  The  great  point 
with  Spanish  is  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  carry  their  arms  with  them  to  Spain, 
marching  out  here  and  depositing  them  in  my  charge,  but  having  them  shipped 
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with  them  to  Spain.  There  are  about  12,000  troops  in  the  city  and  about  as  many 
more  in  the  surrounding  district ;  25,000  in  all  will  be  transported.  General  Miles 
was  present  and  said  the  surrender  was  as  absolute  and  as  complete  as  possible.  It 
can  not  be  possible  that  there  will  be  failure  in  completing  arrangements.  Water 
famine  in  city  imminent.  Have  supply  cut.  This  was  to  Lieutenant  Miley  by  Eng- 
lish commissioners.    Will  wire  frequently  when  negotiations  are  progressing. 

Shafter,  Major- General,  Commanding. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  15, 1898 — i.4S  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  EsU : 

Secretary  of  War  suggests,  is  it  not  possible  that  Toral  is  gaining  time  to  get 
reenforcements  that  may  be  on  the  way  to  assist  him  ? 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Plata  dbl  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  at  Washington  Jnly  15,  1898 — 9  p.  m.) 
Adjtjtaut-Genbral  United  States  Army,  Washington: 
Headquarters  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  15. — I  do  not  believe  that  Toral  is  trying  to 

fain  time  in  hopes  of  getting  reenforcements.  Cubans  have  forces  in  vicinity  of  all 
panish  troops.  Toral  asked  to-day  to  send  messages  to  Gnantanamo  and  to  Palmas 
to  notify  Spanish  troops  of  condition.  Wheeler,  Lawton,  and  Miley  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  they  are  earnest,  and  they  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
Spaniards  twenty-fonr  hours.  Am  told  by  reliable  persons  Santiago  the  Spanish 
officers  are  greatly  pleased  at  the  thought  of  going  home,  but  generals  are  a&aid  of 
the  consequences  with  themselves  unless  terms  of  surrender  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Madrid  Government. 

Shafter,  Major-General. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  July  15,  1898 — 5.69  p.  m. 
Major-General  Shafter, 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Playa: 
It  is  not  possible  that  you  are  entertaining  the  proposition  of  permitting  the 
Spanish  to  carry  away  their  arms.     Such  a  suggestion  should  be  rejected  instantly. 
You  have  been  instructed  the  terms  of  surrender  acceptable  to  the  President,  and 
they  must  be  concluded  on  these  lines. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  Washington  July  15,  1898—11.20  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  Washinton: 

Headquarters  near  Santiago,  15. — I  do  not  entertain  the  proposition  for  the  Spanish 
to  retain  their  arms.  They  are  to  surrender  them  absolutely  immediately  after  arti- 
cles of  capitulation  are  signed,  but  they  beg,  as  an  act '  of  consideration  to  them, 
that  I  will  intercede  with  my  Government  that  they  be  shipped  with  them  to  Spain. 
I  regard  this  as  a  small  matter  that  in  no  way  binds  the  Government,  but  is  one  I 
would  not  let  stand  between  clearing  20,000  Spanish  soldiers  out  of  Cuba  or  leaving 
them  there  to  be  captured  later  and  probably  with  much  loss  to  ourselves. 

Shafter,  Major-Genial. 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  July  16, 1898—1.18  a.  to. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuha,  Camp  near  Samtiago : 

Our  understanding  from  your  messages  is  that  you  have  agreed  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Eastern  Cuba  for  their  complete  surrender,  and 
with  a  single  condition  granted  on  your  part  that  the  United  States  would  transport 
them  to  Spain,  officers  and  soldiers  to  give  their  paroles,  and  the  former  to  retain 
their  side  arms.  The  demand  of  General  Toral  that  the  arms  belonging  to  his  com- 
mand shall  be  shipped  with  him  to  Spain  has  been  rightly  declined  by  you. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 
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Playa  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  Washington  July  16, 1898—2.20  a.m.) 
Adjutant-Gbneral,  Washington : 

Headquarters  near  Santiago,  15. — Surrender  was  made  by  Toral,  yesterday  p.  m., 
absolutely  on  condition  of  returning  troops  to  Spain.  Delay  was  caused  by  the 
commissioners  on  his  part  insisting  on  approval  of  Madrid.  I  think  they  fear  death 
when  they  get  home.     We  may  have  to  fight  them  yet. 

Shaftek. 


Plata.     (Received  Washington  July  16,  1898—9.05  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington  : 
Spanish  surrendered;  particulars  later. 

Shaptbk. 


Terms  of  the  military  couYention  for  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  forces  occupy- 
ing the  territory  wliich  constitutes  the  division  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  described 
as  follows :  All  that  portion  of  the  island  of  Cuba  east  of  a  line  passing  through 
Aserradero,  Dos  Palmas,  Cauto  Abajo,  Escondida,  Tanamo,  and  Aguilera,  said 
troops  being  in  command  of  Gen.  Jos6  Toral,  agreed  upon  by  the  undersigned 
commissioners :  Brig.  Gen.  Don  Federico  Escario,  Lieut.  Col.  of  Staff  Don  Ventura 
Fontan,  and,  as  interpreter,  Mr.  Robert  Mason,  of  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
appointed  by  General  Toral,  commanding  the  Spanish  forces,  on  behalf  of  the 
!^ngdom  of  Spain,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Maj.  Gen. 
H.  W.  Lawton,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  First  Lieut.  J.  D.  Miley,  Second  Artillery, 
aid-de-camp,  appointed  by  General  Shafter,  commanding  the  American  forces,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States. 

1.  That  all  hostilities  between  American  and  Spanish  forces  in  this  district  abso- 
lutely and  unequivocally  cease. 

2.  That  this  capitulation  includes  all  the  forces  and  war  material  in  said  territory. 

3.  That  the  United  States  agrees,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  transport  all 
the  Spanish  troops  in  said  district  to  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  the  troops  being 
embarked  as  far  as  possible  at  the  port  nearest  the  garrisons  they  now  occupy, 

4.  That  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  army  be  permitted  to  retain  their  side  arms, 
and  both  officers  and  private  soldiers  their  personal  property. 

5.  That  the  Spanish  authorities  agree  to  remove,  or  assist  the  American  Navy  in 
removing,  all  mines  or  other  obstructions  to  navigation  now  in  the  harbor  of  Santi- 
ago and  its  mouth. 

6.  That  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces  deliver  without  delay  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  arms  and  munitions  of  war  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  above-described 
district  to  the  commander  of  the  American  forces ;  also  a  roster  of  said  forces  now 
in  said  district. 

7.  That  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  leaving  said  district  is  authorized 
to  carry  with  him  all  military  archives  and  records  pertaining  to  the  Spanish  army 
now  in  said  district. 

8.  That  all  that  portion  of  the  Spanish  forces  known  as  volunteers,  movilizadoes, 
and  guerrillas  who  wish  to  remain  in  the  island  of  Cuba  are  permitted  to  do  so  upon 
condition  of  delivering  up  their  arms  and  taking  a  parole  not  to  bear  arms  against  the 
United  States  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States. 

9.  That  the  Spanish  forces  will  march  out  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  with  honors  of 
war,  depositing  their  arms  thereafter  at  a  point  mutually  agreed  upon  to  await 
their  disposition  by  the  United  States  Government,  it  being  understood  that  the 
United  States  commissioners  will  recommend  that  the  Spanish  soldier  return  to 
Spain  with  the  arms  he  so  bravely  defended. 

10.  That  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  instrument  become  operative  immediately 
upon  its  being  signed. 

Entered  into  this  16th  day  of  July,  1898,  by  the  undersigned  commissioners  acting 
nnder  instructions  from  their  respective  commanding  generals,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  respective  Governments.  - 

^  Joseph  Wheeler, 

Major- General,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

H.  W.  Lawton, 
Major-General,  V.  S.  Volunteers. 

J.  D.  MiLBY, 
First  Lieutenant,  Second  Artillery, 
Aid-de-camp  to  General  Shafter, 

Fbderico  Escario. 

Ventura  Fontan. 

RoBT.  Mason. 
Ab.  98 23 
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Washington,  D.  C,  July  16, 1898. 
General  Shatter,  Commanding, 

Front  near  Santiago,  Playa : 
The  President  of  the  United  States  sends  to  yon  and  your  brave  army  the  profound 
thanks  of  the  American  people  for  the  hrilliant  achievements  at  Santiago,  resulting 
in  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  all  of  the  Spanish  troops  and  territory  under 
General  Toral.  Your  splendid  command  has  endured  not  only  the  hardships  and 
sacrifices  incident  to  campaign  and  battle,  but  in  stress  of  heat  and  weather  has 
triumphed  over  obstacles  which  would  have  overcome  men  less  brave  and  determined. 
One  and  all  have  displayed  the  most  conspicuous  gallantry  and  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  nation.  The  hearts  of  the  people  turn  with  tender  sympathy  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.    May  the  Father  of  Mercies  protect  and  comfort  them. 

WnXIAM  McKlNLEY. 


Washington,  D.  C,  July  16,  1898. 
Major-General  Shaftek,  Front  near  Santiago,  Playa  : 

I  can  not  express  in  words  my  gratitude  to  you  and  your  heroic  men.     Your  work 
has  been  well  done.    God  bless  you  all. 

R.  A.  AxGEB,  Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department,  July  16, 1898. 
General  Shaftbr,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba  ; 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  the  President's  message  to  you  be  published  to 
each  regiment  in  your  army. 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Ofpick, 
Washington,  July  16,  1898 — 10.15  a.  m. 
General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este: 
Let  me,  too,  add  my  hearty  congratulations  to  you  and  all  with  you. 

H.  C.  CORBiN,  Adjntant-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  16,  1898—10.05  p.  m.) 
Hon.  R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Camp  near  Santiago,  16. — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  telegram  of  this 
date.    The  army  is  glad  to  know  its  action  meets  with  your  approval. 

Shatter,  Major-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  Washington  July  10,  1898—8.52  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  XJ.  S.  Army,  Washington  ; 

Camp  near  Santiago,  16. — The  surrender  has  been  definitely  settled,  and  the  arms 
will  be  turned  over  to-morrow  morning  and  the  troops  will  be  marched  out  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Spanish  colors  will  be  hauled  down  at  9  o'clock  and  the 
American  flag  hoisted.  Hope  transports  will  be  sent  here  to  get  them  away  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Shatter,  Major-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Washington,  July  17,  1898—9.65  a.  m. 
General  Shatter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba : 

Your  telegram  saying  that  our  flag  would  be  hoisted  in  Santiago  at  9  this  morning 
was  received  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  and  members  of  the  Cabinet 
with  a  sense  of  profound  satisfaction.  This  feeling  is  general  with  all  the  people. 
I  hope  you  are  well. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 
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Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  17,  1898. 

(Received  Washington  4.36  p.  m.) 
Adjutakt-Genbral  TJ.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. . 

I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  the  American  flag  haa  been  this  instant,  12  noon, 
hoisted  over  the  house  of  the  civil  government  in  the  city  of  Santiago.  An  immense 
concourse  of  people  present.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  infantry 
presenting  arms  and  band  playing  national  air.  Light  battery  fired  salute  of  21 
guns.  Perfect  order  is  being  maintained  by  municipal  government.  Distress  is 
very  great,  but  little  sickness  in  town.  Scarcely  any  yellow  fever.  A  small  gun- 
boat and  about  200  seamen  left  by  Cervera  have  surrendered  to  me.  Obstructions 
are  being  removed  from  mouth  of  harbor.  Upon  coming  into  the  city  I  discovered 
a  perfect  entanglement  of  defenses.  Fighting  as  the  Spaniards  did  the  first  day,  it 
would  have  cost  5,000  lives  to  have  taken  it.  Battalions  of  Spanish  troops  have 
been  depositing  arms  since  daylight  in  armory  over  which  I  have  guard.  I  hope 
vessels  snfflcient  to  carry  8,000  to  10,000  men  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
presence  of  prisoners  is  source  of  embarrassment.  No  sickness  among  them,  and 
they  should  leave  before  any  breaks  out.  General  Toral  formally  surrendered  the 
plaza  and  all  stores  at  9  a.  m.     American  consul  needed  here. 

W.  R.  Shattbh,  Major- General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  18,  1898 — 6.30  p.  m. 
General  Shafter,  Santiago,  Cuta: 

The  following  is  sent  you  for  your  information  and  guidance.     It  will  be  published 
in  such  manner  in  both  English  and  Spanish  as  will  give  it  the  widest  circulation  in 
the  territory  under  your  control: 
"To  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"  Sir  :  The  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  province  of  Santiago,  and  the  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  render  it  necessary  to  instruct  the  military  commander 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  conduct  which  he  is  to  observe  during  the  military 
occupation. 

' '  The  first  effect  of  the  military  occupation  of  the  enemy's  territory  is  the  sever- 
ance of  the  former  political  relations  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  political  power.  Under  this  changed  condition  of  things,  the  inhabitants,  so 
long  as  they  perform  their  duties,  are  entitled  to  security  in  tneir  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  in  all  their  .private  rights  and  relations.  It  is  my  desire  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cuba  should  be  acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge to  the  fullest  extent  its  obligations  in  this  regard.  It  will  therefore  be  the 
duty  of  the  commander  of  the  army  of  occupation  to  announce  and  proclaim  in  the 
most  public  manner  that  we  come,  not  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba, 
nor  upon  any  party  or  faction  among  them,  but  to  protect  them  in  their  homes,  in 
their  employments,  and  in  their  personal  and  religious  rights.  All  persons  who, 
either  by  active  aid  or  by  honest  submission,  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
its  efforts  to  give  effect  to  this  beneficent  purpose  will  receive  the  reward  of  its 
support  and  protection.    Our  occupation  should  be  as  free  from  severity  as  possible. 

"Though  the  powers  of  the  military  occupant  are  absolute  and  supreme,  and  imme- 
diately operate  upon  the  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  conquered  territory,  such  as  effect  private  rights  of  person  and  property,  and 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  crime,  are  considered  as  continuing  iu  force,  so  far  as 
they  are  compatible  with  the  new  order  of  things,  until  they  are  suspended  or  super- 
seded by  the  occupying  belligerent ;  and  in  practice  they  are  not  usually  abrogated, 
but  are  allowed  to  remain  in  force,  and  to  be  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
substantially  as  they  were  before  the  occupation.  This  enlightened  practice  is,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  be  adhered  to  on  the  present  occasion.  The  judges  and  the  other 
officials  connected  with  the  administration  of  Justice  may,  if  they  accept  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  United  States,  continue  to  administer  the  ordinary  law  of  the  laud,  as 
between  man  and  man,  under  the  supervision  of  the  American  commander  in  chief. 
The  native  constabulary  will,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  preserved.  The  free- 
dom of  the  people  to  pursue  their  accustomed  occupations  will  be  abridged  only 
when  it  ma.y  be  necessary  to  do  so. 

"While  the  rule  of  conduct  of  the  American  commander  in  chief  will  be  such  as 
has  just  been  defined,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  adopt  measures  of  a  different  kind,  if, 
unfortunately,  the  course  of  the  people  should  render  such  .measures  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  He  will  then  possess  the  power  to  replace  or 
expel  the  native  officials  in  part  or  altogether,  to  substitute  new  courts  of  his  own 
constitution  for  those  that  now  exist,  or  to  create  such  new  or  supplementary  tribu- 
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nalB  as  may  be  necessary.    In  the  exercise  of  these  high  powers  the  commander 
mnst  be  guided  by  his  judgment  and  his  experience  and  a  high  sense  of  justice. 

"One  of  the  most  important  and  most  practical  problems  with  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deal  is  that  of  the  treatment  of  property  and  the  collection  and  admin- 
istration of  the  revenues.  It  is  conceded  that  alt  public  funds  and  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  government  of  the  country  in  its  own  right,  and  all  arms  and  supplies  and 
othsr  movable  property  of  such  government,  may  be  seized  by  the  military  occu- 
pant and  concerted  to  his  own  use.  The  real  property  of  the  State  he  may  hold  and 
administer,  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  revenues  thereof,  but  he  is  not  to  destroy 
it  save  in  the  case  of  military  necessity.  All  public  means  of  transportation,  such  as 
telegraph  lines,  cables,  railways,  and  boats  belonging  to  the  State  may  be  appro- 
priated to  his  use,  but  unless  in  case  of  military  necessity  they  are  not  to  be  destroyed. 
All  churches  and  buildings  devoted  to  religious  worship  and  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 
all  school  houses,  are,  as  iar  as  possible,  to  be  protected,  and  all  destruction  or  inten- 
tional defacement  of  such  places,  of  historical  monuments,  or  of  archives,  or  of  works 
of  science  or  art,  is  prohibited,  save  when  required  by  urgent  military  necessity. 

Private  property,  whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  corporations,  is  to  be 
respected,  and  can  be  confiscated  only  for  cause.  Means  of  transportation,  such  as 
telegraph  lines  and  cables,  railways  and  boats,  may,  although  they  belong  to  private 
individuals  or  corporations,  be  seized  by  the  military  occupant,  but,  unless  destroyed 
under  military  necessity,  are  not  to  be  retained. 

While  it  is  held  to  be  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  levy  contributions  upon  the 
enemy  in  their  seaports,  towns,  or  provinces  which  may  be  in  his  military  possession 
by  conquest,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war,  this  right 
is  to  be  exercised  within  such  limitations  that  it  may  not  savor  of  confiscation.  As 
the  result  of  military  occupation  the  taxes  and  duties  payable  by  the  inhabitants  to 
the  former  government  become  payable  to  the  military  occupant,  unless  he  sees  fit 
to  substitute  for  them  other  rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  The  moneys  so  collected  are  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  expenses  of  government  under  the  military  occupation,  such  as  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  and  the  police,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  army. 

Private  property  taken  for  the  use  of  the  army  is  to  be  paid  for,  when  possible,  in 
cash  at  a  fair  valuation ;  and  when  payment  in  cash  is  not  possible  receipts  are  to  be 
given. 

All  ports  and  places  in  Cuba  which  may  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  our  land  and 
naval  forces  will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  neutral  nations,  as  well  as  our 
own,  in  articles  not  contraband  of  war,  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  rates  of  duty 
which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  importation. 

William  McKinlby. 

By  order  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  C.  CoilBiN,  Adjutant-General. 

Santiago,  via  Haiti,  July  S5,  1898. 

(Received  Washington  6.55  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-General  op  the  Army,  Washington: 

Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  President's  proclamation  were  printed  as  directed, 
and  distributed  throughout  the  territory. 

Sh after,  Major-General. 

Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti,  July  21,  1898. 

(Received  at  Washington  6.03  p.  m.) 
Sbckbtart  of  War,  Washington: 

In  order  to  avoid  conflict  of  authority  or  misunderstanding,  general  directions 
were  given  General  Shafter  to  be  executed  under  his  orders  and  supervision,  as  fol- 
lows: All  regimental  property  and  stores  needed  with  his  command  were  to  be 
unloaded  without  delay  at  Santiago.  Such  transports  as  were  required  for  hospital 
ships  would  be  selected.  Those  loaded  with  troops  and  supplies  for  Porto  Rico  were 
to  go  there,  and  all  others,  as  fast  as  emptied,  return  to  Tampa.  Tugs,  lighters,  and 
appliances  for  disembarking  troops  and  commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores  not 
required  at  Santiago  were  to  be  forwarded  to  Porto  Rico.  Quartermaster  trans- 
portation wagon  and  pack  trains  not  required  at  Santiago  to  be  also  forwarded  to 
Porto  Rico.  On  completion  of  such  duties,  Colonele  Humphrey  and  Weston  to  be 
sent  to  Porto  Rico.  This  left  the  whole  matter  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  General  Shafter,  and  it  was  also  left  to  his  option  to  determine  when  the  services 
of  the  officers  named  could  be  spared.  As  the  Spanish  prisoners  have  their  own 
commissaries  and  quartermasters.  General  Shafter  can  issue  to  them  stores  in  bulk 
for  &om  five  to  ten  days  at  a  time. 
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There  is  no  liability  of  their  going  away,  as  without  arms  they  would  he  in  dan- 
ger of  the  Cuhans,  and  thoy  can  not  go  by  sea,  hence  they  will  require  but  a  small 
guard.  There  is  not  a  single  regiment  of  regulars  or  volunteers  with  General  Shaf- 
ter's  command  that  is  not  infected  with  yellow  fever,  from  one  case  in  the  Eighth 
Ohio  to  thirty-six  cases  In  the  Thirty-third  Michigan.  After  consulting  with  best 
medical  authorities  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  best  mode  of  ridding  the  troops  of  the 
fever  will  be  as  I  have  directed,  namely,  the  troops  to  go  up  as  high  into  the  moun- 
tains as  possible,  selecting  fresh  camp  every  day.  If  this  does  not  check  the  spread 
of  the  disease  the  only  way  of  saving  a  large  portion  of  the  command  will  be  to  put 
them  on  transports  and  ship  them  to  New  England  coast,  to  some  point  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Surgeon-General.  Colonel  Greenleaf,  surgeon  in  chief,  believes  the 
disease  comes  from  occupying  houses,  shacks,  and  blockhouses  that  have  been  occu- 
pied by  yellow  fever  patients,  although  I  had  given  positive  directions  prohibiting 
this  before  the  troops  landed.  This  was  the  case  with  the  building  occupied  as 
post-of&ce,  one  occupied  by  correspondents,  and  those  occupied  by  the  Thirty-third 
Michigan.  In  one  blockhouse  at  Aguadores,  where  the  Spaniards  usually  kept  a 
guard  of  nine  men,  there  originated  thirty-seven  oases  resulting  in  death  during 
the  past  year. 

Miles,  Major-General  Commanding. 


Headquarters  op  the  Armt, 

Washington,  D,  C,  July  4,  1898. 
The  Adjxttajtt-Genkral,  Headquarters  of  the  Army. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  necessary  authority  be  forwarded  to 
Major-General  Shafter  to  utilize,  on  the  application  of  the  Chief  Surgeon,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  army,  any  vessel  adapted  to  that 
purpose  that  may  be  returning  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States ;  and  should  a  trans- 
port be  so  used,  that  telegraphic  information  be  sent  at  once  to  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  Army,  stating  date  of  departure,  the  number  of  patients  on  board,  and  the 
port  of  destination. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  R.  Greenlbae, 
Colonel,  Assistant  Surgeon-  General,  U.  S.  Army, 
Chief  Surgeon  Army  in  the  Field. 


Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  July  4,  1898. 
General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba : 

You  are  authorized  to  use  any  vessel  adapted  to  that  purpose  for  transportation  of 
sick  and  wounded.  Telegraph  this  office,  giving  date  of  departure  and  number  of 
patients  ou  board,  and  destination  of  any  vessel  so  used. 

H.  C.  Corbin,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  July  7, 1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Secretary  of  War  directs  that  consolidated  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  be 
mailed  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared  without  interference  with  work  in  hand. 

H.  C.  Corbin,  Adjutant-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  at  Washington  July  7,  1898.) 
Adjutant-General  TJ.  S.  Army,  Washington.  .- 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  near  San  Juan  River,  6. — The  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  Second  Division  already  forwarded.  Others  not  yet  received,  but  will 
be  sent  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

E.  J.  McClernand, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


Plata  del  Este,  via  Haiti, 
(Received  at  Washington  July  9,  1898—9.35  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington. . 

Camp  near  Santiago,  8. — Complete  report  received  to-day  of  losses  on  July  1  and 
2 :  EUled,  22  of&cers  and  208  enlisted  men ;  wounded,  81  of&cers  and  1,203  enlisted 
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men ;  missing,  79  enlisted  men.     The  reports  giving  names  of  killed  and  wounded 
are  being  rapidly  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped  to  get  them  off  to-morrow. 

Shaftbr,  Major-General. 


Playa,  July  11,  1898.     (Received  at  Washington  2.05  p.*m.) 
Adjutant-Gmneral  U.  S.  Army,  Washington: 

Siboney,  Cuba,  11. — Reports  of  casualties  in  actions  of  July  1, 2,  and  3  show :  Killed, 
23  officers,  208  men;  wounded,  80  officers,  1,203  men;  missing,  81  men;  grand  total, 
1,595;  number  of  missing  will  be  reduced.    Number  by  mail,  giving  names. 

Shaftkr,  Major-General,  Commanding, 


Santiago,  vja  Haiti,  July  S4, 1898. 
(Received  at  Washington  5.30  p.  m.) 
Adjutant-Gbnkral  op  the  Army,   Washington: 

The  report  of  casualties,  in  figures,  was  sent  you  on  July  10.  A  full  report,  giv- 
ing name,  rank,  and  regiment  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  forwarded  by 
mail  July  12,  and  the  supplemental  report  containing  names  of  about  15  men  that 
had  not  been  included  was  forwarded  a  few  days  later.  I  have  the  retained  copies, 
but  on  account  of  uncertainty  of  mails  I  dislike  to  forward  them. 

Shatter,  Major-General,  Commanding. 


Adjutant-Geiteral's  Office, 

Washington,  July  24, 1898—11.15 p.  m. 
General  Shafter,  Santiago: 

The  casualty  report  in  figures  reached  here  to-day.    That  containing  names  will 
doubtless  be  along  very  soon.    If  not,  will  inform  you. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General, 


Playa  del  Este. 
(Received  at  Washington,  July  6, 1898 — 4.20  a.  m.) 
Adjutant-General,  Washington : 

In  Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  5. — The  Iroquois  sailed  two  days  ago  with  300 
wounded.     Cherokee  sails  to-day  with  325  wounded. 

Shaetek,  Commanding. 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  6, 1898. 
Major-General  Shafter,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 

Secretary  War  directs  that  as  far  as  possible  the  sick  and  wounded  of  your  com- 
mand be  sent  to  Fort  Monroe,  and  not  to  Key  West  or  Tampa.     Of  course  your  chief 
medical  officer  will  determine  character  of  cases  sent.    Surgeon-General  suggests 
that  the  most  severe  cases  should  be  treated  on  Belief  ship. 
By  command  Major-General  Miles : 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Playa  del  Este,  via  Haiti. 
(Received  Washington  July  6,  1898—9.47  p.  m.) 
AdjDTANT-Genbral,  Washington : 

In  Camp  near  Santiago,  5. — Iroquois  already  sailed  for  Key  West.  If  Cherokee  has 
not  sailed  will  have  her  go  to  Fort  Monroe.  Hereafter  aU  wounded  will  be  sent  to 
Fort  Monroe. 

Shapter,  Commanding. 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  6,  1898. 
Commanding  Officer,  Key  West,  Ma. . 

On  arrival  of  the  Cherokee  from  Santiago,  which  sailed  yesterday.  Secretary  War 
directs  you  cause  her  to  proceed  to  Tampa,  where  hospital  train  will  await  the 
wounded  on  this  ship. 

H.  0.  CoBBiN,  Adjutant-Ge/neral. 
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Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  8, 1898. 
Commanding  Officer,  Key  West,  Ma. : 

The  Cherohee,  on  its  arrival  at  Key  West,  will  discharge  100  of  the  worst  wounded 
cases,  to  be  taken  into  the  hospital  at  Key  West.    After  discharging  these  hundred 
she  will  then  proceed  to  Tampa,  where  she  will  he  met  by  hospital  train,  and  the 
sick  conveyed  to  Fort  MoPherson. 
By  order  Secretary  of  War:  ^  ^    (,^^^3^^^  Adjutant-General. 

(Same  to  commanding  officer  the  Cherokee,  on  arrival  at  Key  West;  surgeon  in 
charge  of  wounded,  the  Cherokee,  Key  West,  Pla. ) 


Upon  General  Shafter's  leaving  Santiago  Major-General  Lawton 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  province  of  Santiago  and  Brigadier- 
General  Wood  in  command  of  the  city  of  Santiago. 

On  October  7  General  Lawton  was  granted  a  sick  leave,  and  Briga- 
dier-General Wood  succeeded  him. 

Customs  regulations  have  been  put  in  force  in  this  department,  and 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  Santiago, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  carry  on  the  same  work  in  other 
cities  under  his  command. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  Spaniards  evacuated  Manzanillo,  which 
has  also  been  placed  in  the  department  of  General  Wood.  The  sani- 
tary condition  of  all  cities  of  this  province  is  simply  terrible,  and  a  great 
amount  of  worU;  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money  will  be  necessary 
to  make  them  habitable. 

Cooler  weather  approaching,  and  under  the  energetic  supervision  of 
General  Wood  it  is  hoped  that  his  department  will,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hot  season  of  1899,  be  in  good  condition. 

While  funds  are  lacking  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  begin  raising  crops,  yet  the  employment  given  many  of 
these  people  by  the  Government  is  in  a  measure  aiding  them.  It  will, 
however,  be  necessary  to  furnish  them  means  to  commence  raising  the 
necessary  crops  and  for  self-support. 

Following  dispatches  relate  to  the  Porto  Rico  campaign.  Eeference 
is  also  made  to  the  report  of  the  Major-General  Commanding: 

War  Department,  July  18, 1898. 
General  Miles,  Sihoney,  Cuba: 
What  have  you  determined  upon?    We  wish  to  know  where  to  direct  transports. 

E.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Playa  del  Este,  via  Haiti,  July  18, 1898. 
V  (Received  at  Washington  10.16  p.  m.) 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Playa,  18. — At  a  meeting  between  Admiral  Sampson  and  myself  Saturday,  Cape  de 
San  Juan  was  considered  the  best  place  to  land  at  Porto  Eico.  I  believe  it  would 
avoid  some  complication  and  delay  if  we  could  go  there  at  once.  Men  and  animals 
have  been  many  days  on  shipboard. 

Miles. 


Plata,  via  Haiti,  July  17,  1898. 

(Received  at  Washington  6.42  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Guantanamo  Bay,  July  17. — There  is  a  strong  fleet  of  naval  vessels  in  this  harbor 
preparing  to  go  to  Spain.    Would  it  not  be  well  to  suggest  a  strong  combined  move- 
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ment  on  Porto  Rico,  to  make  sure  of  the  capture  of  the  island  and  the  reduction  of 
the  forts  there  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  its  occupation  will  probably  be  all  the 
assistance  required  of  the  Navy  in  the  complete  control  of  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies? 

MiMis,  Major-General  Commanding. 


Plata  dbi-  Estb,  via  Haiti,  July  SO,  1898. 

(Received  Washington  8.25  p.  m.) 
Sbcretaby  of  War,  Washington: 

July  20. — There  is  an  excellent  battalion  of  about  500  marines  here.  If  President 
would  authorize,  would  like  to  take  them  with  my  command  to  Porto  Rico,  as  they 
are  anxious  to  go  and  the  Navy  has  no  further  use  for  them. 

Miles,  Major-General  Commanding. 


Wab  Department,  July  SO,  1898. 
General  Miles,  Play  a  del  Este,  Cuba: 

I  do  not  think  well  of  your  suggestion  about  marines.     We  have  enough  army  for 
our  work.    Do  not  take  Colonel  Humphrey  away  from  Santiago. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Adjutant- General's  Office, 
Washington,  July  18,  1898 — 10.45  p.  m. 
Major-General  Miles,  Onboard  Yale,  Guantanamo: 

After  a  conference  of  the  Presdient,  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  this  morning 
telegram  was  sent  directing  you  to  land  troops  now  on  Tale  and  other  transports  at 
such  place  in  Porto  Rico  as  you  may  determine  upon.    Like  telegram  was  sent 
Admiral  Sampson.    It  is  desired  to  know  if  the  same  has  been  received  by  you. 
By  order  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  C.  CoBBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Playa  via  Hayti,  July  £1,  1898. 

(Received  Washington  9.44  a.  m.) 
Sbceetary  War,  Washington: 
Last  night  I  sent  this  letter : 

"July  20. 
"Admiral  Sampson,  Commanding  North  Atlantic  Squadron. 

"Sir:  I  am  informed  by  my  adjutant-general  that  you  have  designated  the  Tale 
and  Columbia  as  ships  to  render  the  assistance  for  landing  of  the  troops  and  for  main- 
taining their  landing,  and  also  the  Cincinnati,  the  whereabouts  of  which  I  understand 
is  not  known,  and  the  New  Orleans,  if  it  is  at  San  Juan.  If  the  latter  vessel  is  not 
at  San  Juan  it  ought  to  be,  and  remain  there ;  otherwise  that  port  is  left  open  with 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Spanish  gunboats  known  to  be  there  from  coming  out  and 
capturing  our  transports  now  en  route  to  Cape  San  Juan.  Second,  since  it  is  not 
known  where  the  Cincinnati  is,  it  may  or  may  not  be  of  any  assistance.  Third,  the 
Columbia  and  Tale  could  not  silence  a  battery  of  light  artillery  on  shore  without 
jeopardizing  the  lives  of  300  to  1,500  troops  on  board.  In  view  of  the  above  facts  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  I  do  not  consider  the  force  above  mentioned  available  or 
BufScient  to  cover  the  lauding  of  some  10,000  men  now  en  route  to  Cape  San  Juan, 
and  I  have  to  request  that  an  additional  and  ample  force  be  immediately  ordered  to 
those  waters. 

"  Very  respectfully,  "Nelson  A.  Miles, 

"Major-General  Commanding  U.  S.  Army." 
Have  received  the  following  reply  : 

"U.  S.  Flagship  New  York  (pmsx  rate), 

"  Guantanamo  Bay,  July  SO,  1898. 
"Nelson  A.  Miles,  Major-General  Commanding  U.  S.  Army. 

"  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  the  Cincinnati  is  ordered  by  telegraph 
here.  She  is  either  at  KeyWest  or  within  easy  reach  from  there  on  the  Havana 
blockade.  The  Annapolis,  Wasp,  and  Leyden,  ordered  to  attack  Port  Nlpe,  have  been 
ordered  to  Cape  San  Juan  to  assist  in  the  exfjedition.  The  Gloucester  will  be  added. 
Three  monitors  will  join  the  expedition.    The  Cincinnati,  Tale,  Columbia,  Annapolis, 
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Wasp,  Gloucester,  and  Leyden  are  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the  landing  of  10,000  mer 
at  the  point  named  without  the  monitors.  The  iirst  four  are  capable  of  silencing  any- 
thing short  of  heavy  guns  in  position. 

"  Very  respectfully,  "W.  T.  Sampson, 

"Bear-Admiral,  V.  S.  Navy, 
"  Commander  in  Chief  U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  North  Atlantic  Station.'' 
With  this  support  I  ■will  sail  as  quickly  as  the  Columbia  can  get  sufficient  coal  to 
take  her  to  Cape  San  Juan  and  last  a  few  days.    All  are  very  glad  of  the  prospect  of 
reaching  their  destination. 

Miles. 


War  Dbpabtment,  July  SI,  1898. 
General  Miles,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  just  informs  me  that  he  received  an  order  from  the 
President  at  2  o'clock  this  morning  to  send  the  Indiana  and  Newark,  or  ships  of  that 
class,  at  once  to  convoy  you  and  remain  with  you  as  long  as  needed.  Don't  go  with- 
out them. 

R.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


St.  Thomas,  via  Bermuda,  July  Z6,  1898. 

(Received  at  Washington  9.35  p.  m.) 
Secretary  War,  Washington: 

Circumstances  were  such  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  the  harbor  of  Gnanica 
first,  15  miles  west  of  Ponce,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  between  daylight 
and  11  o'clock.  Spaniards  surprised.  The  Gloucester,  Commander  Wainwright,  first 
entered  the  harbor ;  met  with  slight  resistance ;  fired  a  few  shots.  All  the  transports 
are  now  in  the  harbor,  and  infantry  and  artillery  rapidly  going  ashore.  This  is  a  well- 
protected  harbor ;  water  sufficiently  deep  for  all  transports,  and  heavy  vessels  can 
anchor  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  shore.  The  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  and  the 
American  flag  raised  at  11  o'clock  to-day.  Captain  Higginson,  with  his  fleet,  has 
rendered  able  and  earnest  assistance.  Hope  to  move  on  Ponce  in  a  few  days,  that 
being  the  largest  city  in  Porto  Rico.  Notification  has  been  sent  to  the  transports 
going  to  Cape  San  Juan  that  all  transports  and  supplies  should  be  directed  to  this 
port  or  Ponce  until  further  notice.  'Troops  in  good  health  and  best  spirits.  No 
casualties. 

Miles. 
Major-General  Commanding  Army. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  21,  1898 — IS.SO  a.  m. 
Major-General  Miles, 

On  Board  Tale,  Playa  del  Este,  Cuba: 
Wilson  is  on  the  way  to  Cape  Fajardo.     A  battle  ship  and  armed  cruiser  must  be 
sent  at  once  to  protect  them  on  the  arrival.     The  President  has  so  instructed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

R.  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Port  Ponce,  Porto  Rico  (via  St.  Thomas),  July  US,  1898. 

(Received  Washington,  July  29,  1898—2.11  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

1.30  a.  m^  On  the  26th  Garretson  had  a  spirited  engagement  on  skirmish  line.  Our 
casualties,  4  wounded ;  all  doing  well.  Spanish  lost  3  killed,  13  wounded.  Yauco 
occupied  yesterday.  Henry's  division  there  to-day.  Last  evening  Commander 
Davis  of  the  Dixie  moved  into  this  port,  followed  by  Captain  Higginson  with  his 
fleet  early  this  morning.  General  Wilson  and  Ernst's  brigade  now  rapidly  disem- 
barking. Spanish  troops  are  retreating  from  southern  part  Porto  Eioo.  Ponce  and 
port  have  population  50,000  now  under  American  flag.  The  populace  received 
troops  and  saluted  the  flag  with  wild  enthusiasm.  Navy  has  several  prizes;  also 
seventy  lighters.  Railway  stock  partly  destroyed ;  now  restored.  Telegraph  com- 
munication also  being  restored ;  cable  instruments  destroyed.    Have  sent  to  Jamaica 
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for  others.  Thia  is  a  prosperous  and  beautiful  country.  The  army  will  soon  he  in 
aiountain  region ;  weather  delightful ;  troops  in  best  of  health  and  spirits;  antici- 
pate no  insurmountable  obstacles  in  future  results.  Thus  far,  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

Nelson  A.  Milks, 
Major-General  Commanding  Army. 


Port  Poncb,  Porto  Eico  (vla.  St.  Thomas),  July  S8, 1S98. 

(Eeceived  Washington  July  29, 1898—2.36  p.  m.) 
Secretary  War,  Washington, B.C.: 

4.15  p.  m.  In  the  affair  of  the  26th  Capt.  Edward  J.  Gibson,  Company  A,  was 
wounded  in  the  left  hip;  Capt.  J.  H.  Prior,  Company  L,  slightly  wounded  in  hand; 
Private  James  Drummond,  Company  K,  two  wounds  in  neck,  and  Private  Benjamin 
F.  Bostick,  Company  L,  slight  wound  on  right  arm;  all  of  Sixth  Massachusetts;  all 
doing  well.  The  Spanish  retreat  from  this  place  was  precipitons,  they  leaving  rifles 
and  ammunition  in  barracks  and  40  or  50  sick  in  hospital.  The  people  are  enjoy- 
ing a  holiday  in  honor  of  our  arrival. 

Miles. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  S6,  1898 — i.S5  p.  m. 
Major-General  Miles,  Porto  Bico : 

Conflicting  reports  here  as  to  your  place  of  landing.  Why  did  you  change? 
Doraco,  near  Enseuada,  about  15  miles  west  of  San  Juan,  is  reported  an  excellent 
place  to  land.  The  Tosemite  went  in  there  and  remained  several  days.  Did  you 
leave  ships  to  direct  Sch wan  and  Wilson  now  en  route  where  to  find  yon  ?  General 
Brooke  will  leave  Fortress  Monroe  to-morrow. 

E.  A.  Alger,  Secretary  of  War. 


Port  of  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  July  SO,  1898. 
The  Honorable  Secretaey  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  This  command  was  made  up  of  detachments  of  troops  sent  from  Santiago, 
Tampa,  Charleston,  and  Newport  News,  and  it  was  not  intended  at  first  to  make 
more  than  a  rendezvous  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  command  at  Guantanamo 
or  one  of  the  islands  near  Cape  San  Juan.  On  the  representation  of  one  of  the  naval 
officers,  however.  Point  Fajardo  was  selected.  It  was  later  found  that  this  port  was 
more  of  an  open  roadstead  than  a  safe  harbor,  and,  further,  that  it  was  well  known 
that  we  were  to  land  there,  the  Spaniards  being  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
forces  in  that  vicinity  before  our  arrival.  In  addition  to  this,  I  found  later  that  the 
road  was  not  suitable  there  for  wagons  or  artillery.  Before  leaving  Guantanamo, 
however,  I  had  expected  lighters,  steam  tugs,  etc.,  to  be  sent  from  Santiago  and  also 
a  construction  corps  from  New  York.  None  of  these  arrived,  nor  did  we  meet  them, 
as  expected,  in  the  Windward  Passage.  This  left  the  command  without  lighters  and, 
no  wagon  transportation.  The  above  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  decided  to  take 
the  harbors  of  Guanioa  and  Ponce,  where  we  were  least  expected,  and  from  which 
latter  point  there  is  a  macadamized  road  which  cost  the  Spanish  Government 
millions  of  dollars,  and  over  which  it  is  only  70  miles  to  San  Juan. 

We  have  now  landed  in  a  perfectly  healthy  country,  well  settled,  and  where,  if 
necessary,  a  large  amount  of  beef  can  be  obtained,  and  also  transportation,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  in  my  mind,  much  more  suitable  and  more  important  in  a 
strategic  way  than  the  other  point;  besides,  ample  time  will  be  furnished  here  for 
thoroughly  organizing  the  expedition  before  the  march  and  for  creating  a  favorable 
impression  upon  the  people.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  notify  transports 
coming  to  proceed  to  this  point,  a  large  number  of  which  have  arrived. 

Marching  across  the  country,  rather  than  under  the  guns  of  the  fleet,  will  have  in 
every  way  a  desirable  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  At  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  people  hail  with  great  joy  the  arrival  of  United  States  troops,  and 
requests  for  our  national  flag  to  place  over  public  buildings  come  in  from  every 
direction. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-  General  Commanding. 
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Adjutant-Gbnbkai,'s  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  30,  1898—12.40  a.  m. 
General  Miles,  Ponce,  Porto  Bieo: 

Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  following  transports  left  New- 
port News  for  Porto  Rico  Jnly  28 : 

St.  Louis  with  Third  Illinois,  1,173  men,  46  officers,  and  General  Brooke  and  staff. 

Boumania  with  four  batteries,  Rodney's  battalion,  about  19  officers  and  700  men, 
16  guns  and  caissons,  4  battery  wagons,  331  horses,  72  mules,  reserve  ambulance,  sig- 
nal corps,  and  hospital  wagons  and  stores,  artillery  ammunition,  rations  for  men ; 
about  thirty  days'  forage  for  1,000  horses. 

Massachusetts  with  reserve  ambulance  corps,  hospital  corps,  men  and  horses; 
headquarters  First  Army  Corps;  Troop  H,  Sixth  Cavalry;  Troops  A  and  C,  New 
York  Volunteer  Cavalry;  City  Troop,  Pennsylvania  Cavalry;  Company  F,  Eighth 
Infantry.    Tota',  43  officers,  1,130  men,  1,005  horses  and  mules. 

Seneca,  with  part  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  611  men,  small  arms,  ammunition,  rations 
for  men,  and  additional  commissary  stores,  wagons,  and  equipage,  signal  corps,  29 
ambulances,  and  various  small  stores. 

CHy  of  Washington,  with  part  of  Fourth  Pennsylvania,  612  men,  cargo  of  commis- 
sary stores,  overflow  of  Massachusetts,  small  arms  ammunition,  and  rations  for  men. 

St.  Paul,  with  Fourth  Ohio,  44  officers,  1,211  men,  battery  dynamite  guns,  Brigadier- 
General  Hains  and  staff,  Porto  Rican  Commission,  newspaper  correspondents,  and 
transients  joining  Army  in  Porto  Rico 

General  Grant's  brigade  follows  from  Newport  News  and  will  sail  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  General  Shafter  is  sending  the  transports  rapidly  to  Tampa.  Troops  from 
there  should  be  under  way  in  considerable  numbers  by  middle  of  the  week  unless 
we  are  embarrassed  by  the  quarantine  regulations,  which  are  giving  us  trouble  all 
along  the  line. 

H.  C.  CORBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  July  30,  1898. 
General  Miles,  Ponoe,  Porto  Eico  ; 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  transports  bringing  you  troops,  as  soon  as  dis- 
charged, be  put  under  way  at  once  for  New  York.  This  will  expedite  matters, 
avoiding  complications  of  quarantine  at  Southern  ports,  and  thus  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  get  you  reinforcements  and  supplies  in  the  quickest  time  possible.  The 
Santiago  transports  will  bring  you  all  that  you  ordered  from  Tampa.  They  are  all 
under  way  there. 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  July  31, 1898. 

(Received  at  Washington  3.35  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Your  telegrams  27th  received  and  answered  by  letter.  Volunteers  are  surrendering 
themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Four-fifths  of  the  people  are  overjoyed  at 
the  arrival  of  the  army ;  2,000  from  one  place  have  volunteered  to  serve  with  it.  They 
are  bringing  in  transportation,  beef  cattle,  and  other  needed  supplies.  The  custom- 
house has  already  yielded  $14,000,  which  is  the  only  public  funds  we  have  for  paying 
necessary  expenses.  As  soon  as  all  the  troops  are  disembarked  they  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  move.  Please  send  any  national  colors  that  can  be  spared,  to  be  given  to  the 
different  municipalities.  I  request  that  the  question  of  the  tariff  rates  to  be  charged 
in  the  ports  of  Porto  Rico  occupied  by  our  forces  be  submitted  to  the  President  for 
his  action,  the  previously  existing  tariff'  remaining  meanwhile  in  force.  As  to  the 
Government  under  military  occupation,  I  have  already  given  instructions  based  upon 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  President  in  the  case  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  sim- 
ilar to  those  issued  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Miles. 

One  hundred  flags  were  sent  to  General  Miles  in  response  to  above 
request. 


Ponce,  via  Bermuda. 
(Received  Washington  August  2,  1898,  9.27  p.m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Please  inform  me  how  soon  ample  quartermaster  and  commissary  funds  will  be 
available  at  this  place.    We  are  using  native  transportation  and  employing  labor  in 
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unloading  transports  and  storing  supplies.  Abundance  of  beef,  cattle,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  supplies  of  that  character  can  be  obtained  in  the  country.  Request  that  no 
more  fresh  meat  be  sent,  as  it  can  not  be  used  more  than  a  day  from  the  coast.  I  also 
recommend  that  the  manufacture  of  Springfield  rifles,  .45-caliber  ammunition,  all 
white  canvas  tentage  and  black-leather  equipments  of  every  description  be  dis- 
continued, as  they  are  obsolete  and  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  army  equipment. 

Miles,  Major-General. 


War  Department,  August  3,  1898. 
General  Miles,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico: 

As  you  ought  to  know,  the  last  caliber  .45  Springfield  rifle  was  manufactured  in 
ninety-three.  Smokeless  powder  cartridges  are  now  being  manufactured  and  will 
be  forwarded.  I  suggest  that  you  get  along  with  what  the  Government  has  on  hand. 
The  question  of  currency  and  duties  will  be  taken  up  to-day.  Your  action  requiring 
all  duties  to  be  paid  in  United  States  currency  is  approved  and  will  be  adhered  to. 

R.  A.  Algbk,  Secretary  of  War. 


Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  August  5,  1898. 
General  Milks,  Ponce,  Porto  Bico  : 

The  Secretary  of  War  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  $50,000  in  coin  was  sent  your 
quartermaster  by  General  Brooke ;  $100,000  more  by  City  of  Chester  sailing  to-morrow 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  August  6,  1898 — Noon. 
f^eneral  Miles,  Ponce,  Porto  Bico : 

A  part  of  General  Grant's  brigade  sailed  from  Newport  News  yestenlay ;  1,300  more 
will  sail  to-morrow;  the  Fifth  United  States  Cavalry  and  First  Ohio  are  waiting  for 
the  two  transports ;  you  were  authorized  by  wire  yesterday  to  send  them.  The  Sec- 
retary War  desires  an  early  report  of  ho w  many  more  troops,  if  any,  you  require  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  in  Porto  Rico.  He  wishes  to  hurry  forward  every  man  yon 
require,  but  no  more  than  you  need. 

H.  C.  CORBiN,  Adjutant- General, 


PONCH,  August  8,  1898. 
(Received  Washington,  1.22  p.  m. ) 
Secretary  op  War,  Washington: 

I  think  enough  troops  have  been  ordered  to  Porto  Rico.    No  more  light  batteries 
required. 

Miles. 


.  Ponce,  August  6,  1898. 
(Received  Washington  2.35  p.  m.) 
Secrbtakt  of  War,  Washington: 

General  Brooke  reports  Hains's  Brigade,  Fourth  Ohio  and  Third  Hlinois,  captured 
Guayamo  yesterday.  Slight  skirmish  with  enemy  in  and  about  town.  Enemy's 
strength  estimated  about  500.  Not  ascertained  that  any  of  the  enemy  were  regulars. 
Resistance  not  strong.  Private  John  O.  Cordner  wounded  below  knee;  C.W.  Riffee, 
both  legs  below  thigh ;  S.  W.  Woloott,  in  right  foot.  None  serious.  All  Fourth  Ohio. 
One  Spaniard  killed,  two  wounded,  as  far  as  known. 

Miles. 


Ponce,  August  8,  1898. 
(Received  Washington  3.10  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

General  Soh  wan's  command  is  marching  around  the  west  end  of  Porto  Rico.  Gen- 
eral Henry,  with  Garretson's  brigade,  is  moving  across  Via  Adjuntas  and  Utuado  to 
Arecibo,  thence  to  San  Juan.  General  Brooke  has  one  brigade  between  Guayama 
and  Cayes.  General  Wilson,  with  Ernst's  brigade,  is  at  Coamo.  American  flag  is 
floating  in  nearly  all  the  principal  places  in  Porto  Rico.  A  small  fort  has  been  built 
at  the  entrance  of  Guanica  Bay,  which  I  hold;  respectfully  recommend  be  named 
Fort  Caprou,  in  honor  of  Captain  Capron.  Would  recommend  that  no  more  troops 
or  laborers  be  sent  to  Porto  Rico. 

Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding  Army, 
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War  Dbpabtmbnt,  August  9,  1898. 
General  Miles,  Ponce,  Porto  Rico.: 

It  is  deemed  advisable  to  at  once  establish  a  large  hospital  at  Ponce.  Can  you  get 
the  lumber,  labor,  and  material  necessary  to  put  this  order  into  execution  imme- 
diately? Will  send  you  nurses  and  doctors  as  many  as  desired.  This  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Answer,  giving  number  of  nurses  and  doctors  you  deem  will 
be  required. 

E.  A.  Algbe,  Seoretary  of  War. 


Ponce  (via  Bermuda),  August  10,  1898. 

(Received  Washington  8  p.  m.) 
Secbbtaey  of  War,  Washington: 

Replying  to  your  telegram,  any  sized  hospital  can  be  established.  Lumber,  labor, 
and  material  abundant.  Or  the  Belief  ship  may  be  detained,  with  other  transports 
of  the  Government,  and  be  converted  into  hospital  ships,  if  advisable,  and  remain 
in  safe  harbor.  Matter  being  carefully  considered  by  Colonels  Greenleaf  and  Senn 
and  Major  Torney,  who  will  render  best  judgment  to-morrow  and  give  number  of 
nurses  and  doctors  required.  The  command  is  in  good  health  thus  far,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cases  that  bring  the  germs  of  disease  from  Chickamauga  and  other  camps. 

MlI.ES. 


Ponce  (via  Bermuda),  August  11,  1898. 

(Received  Washington  9.45  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Following  is  result  of  conference  and  recommendation  by  Surgeons  Greenleaf, 
Tomey,  Daly,  regarding  case  sick  of  army  in  Porto  Rico :  General  Miles's  hospital  of 
lumber  can  be  built,  but  one  of  tents  preferable.  We,  however,  urgently  recommend 
speedy  return  of  sick  to  United  States  on  properly  equipped  transports  or  hospital 
ships.     Fifty  doctors  and  hundred  and  fifty  trained  male  nurses  required  at  once. 

Miles. 


Ponce,  August  9, 1898. 
(Received  Washington  1.35  p.  m.) 
Secretary  War,  Washington : 

I  am  informed  the  naval  vessels  at  this  place  have  been  ordered  round  to  San 
Juan.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  conflict  of  authority,  I  request  that  no 
aggressive  action  be  taken  agaiust  that  place;  that  no  landings  be  made  or  com- 
munication held  with  the  Spanish  oificials  or  forces  on  this  islan?    v  the  Navy. 

Miles. 


Ponce,  August  9,  1898. 
(Received  Washington  5.05  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington  : 

Following  received  from  General  Wilson :  General  Ernst's  brigade  captured  Coamo 
8.30  this  morning.  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Hulings  commanding,  led  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Biddle,  of  my  staff,  having  made  a  turning  movement  througjti 
the  mountains,  striking  the  Aiboneto  road  half  mile  beyond  town,  captured  entire 
garrison,  amounting  150  men,  Spanish  commander,  lUeroa,  and  Captain  Lopaz  killed. 
Our  loss  reported  6  wounded,  only  1  severely.  Men  and  officers  behaved  excellently. 
General  Ernst,  Colonel  Hulings,  and  Colonel  Biddle  are  especially  to  be  commended. 
This  is  a  very  important  capture  and  well  executed.  Names  of  wounded  as  soon  as 
received  here. 

Miles. 


Ponce,  August  13, 1898. 
(Received  Washington  1.06  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

General  Wilson  reports  Major  Lancaster  with  Potts's  battery  at  1.30  p.  m.,  12th 
instant,  quickly  silenced  enemy's  battery  at  Asemanta,  near  Aiboneto,  and  drove 
him  from  his  position  and  rifle  pits ;  no  infantry  fire  on  our  part.  Lieut.  John  P. 
Hains,  Third  Artillery,  struck  by  stray  Mauser  bullet ;  not  serious.    A  shell  from 
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enemy's  gun  burst  just  over  one  of  our  pickets,  killing  Corporal  Swansen,  wounding 
Corporal  Jenks,  Company  L,  Third  Wisconsin,  neck  and  arm;  Private  Vought,  same 
company,  seriously  in  abdomen ;  Private  Bunce,  same  company,  in  chest,  not  seri- 
ously. 

Miles. 


Ponce  (via  Bermdda),  August  in,  1898. 

(Received  Washington,  7.40  p.  m.) 
Secretary  of  War,  Washington: 

Have  established  telegraphic  communication  with  General  Brooke,  who  reports 
that  in  a  skirmish  on  the  8th  instant  with  the  enemy  about  3  miles  north  of  Guay- 
ama  General  Hains  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat.  The  following  men  of  the  Fourth 
Ohio  were  wounded,  none  killed  :  C'apt.  Edward  O.  Thompson,  Company  K,  in  right 
wrist;  Private  Samuel  F.  Jones,  right  knee;  Private  Noble  W.  Haniacker,  Company 
C,  in  ankle ;  Private  Henry  S.  Haines,  Company  C,  in  right  foot ;  Private  William 
Jeddington,  Company  A,  in  hip.  , 

Miles. 


Ponce  (via  Bermuda),  August  11, 1898. 

(Received  Washington,  3.25  p.  m.) 
Secretary  War,  Washington: 

Following  message  received  from  Sohwan,  camp  near  Hormigueros,  10.  Ad- 
vance guard,  including  cavalry  of  this  command,  while  reconnoitering  northwest  of 
Rosarie  River,  near  Hormigueros,  developed  strong  Spanish  force,  which  lay  con- 
cealed in  hills  north  of  Nayaguez  road.  In  general  engagement  which  followed 
Lieutenant  Byron,  Eighth  Cavalry,  my  aid-de-camp,  was  wounded  in  foot,  and 
Private  Fermberger,  Company  D,  Eleventh  Infantry  and  1  other  private  was 
killed  and  14  enlisted  men  were  wounded.  It  is  reported  that  the  most,  if  not  the 
entire,  Spanish  garrison  of  Mayaguez  and  surrounding  country,  consisting  of  1,000 
regulars  and  200  volunteers,  took  part  in  engagement.  We  drove  the  enemy  from 
his  position,  and  it  is  believed  inflicted  heavy  loss.  A  wounded  Spanish  lieutenant 
was  found  in  field  and  brought  in  our  lines.  Conduct  of  officers  and  men  was 
beyond  all  praise.  I  propose  to  continue  my  march  on  Mayaguez  at  early  hour 
to-morrow.    Signed,  Schwan. 

Miles. 


Ponce  (via  Bermuda),  August  11, 1898. 

(Received  Washington,  9.35  p.  m.) 
Secretary  op  War,  Washington: 
Following  from  Schwan : 

"Immediately  after  repulse  yesterday  Spanish  troops,  joined  by  what  were  left  in 
Mayaguez,  moved  in  direction  Lares.  Have  sent  scouts  in  that  direction.  My 
command  entered  Mayaguez  at  9  o'clock  this  morning. — Schwan." 

Miles. 


Ponce  (via  Bermuada),  August  IS,  1898. 

(Received  Washington  3.11  p.  m.) 
Secretary  War,  Washington: 

Following  dispatches  received  from  General  Sohwan,  sent  before  he  received  noti- 
fication suspension  hostilities: 

"In  Camp,  2  Miles  North  Lasmarios,  via  Gauco,  August  13. 
"Burke's  column,  while  descending  valley  Rio  Grande,  fired  into  by  retreating 
Spanish  force  from  mountain  slope,  north  side  stream.  Fire  returned,  thought  with 
effect;  none  of  our  men  hurt.  Spanish  forces  numbering  about  1,500,  heading  for 
Lares  and  Penino.  Received  surrender  of  commanding  officer.  Colonel  Soto ;  sick  in 
cottage  near;  attended  by  two  Spanish  surgeons.  Have  directed  they  be  sent  May- 
aguez ;  held  as  prisoners  or  paroled  as  you  determine.  Shall  close  my  command  here 
and  be  governed  in  movements  to-morrow  by  reports  expect  to  receive  during  the 
night.    Probably  march  Lares ;  road  most  difficult. 
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"  Camp  near  Los  Marias,  August  14. 

"After  sending  dispatch  last  evening,  company  Eleventh  Infantry  brought  forty 
prisoners,  including  battalion  commander  and  lieutenant;  also  number  Spanish 
soldiers,  wounded  yesterday.  Cavalry  scouring  country  toward  Lares  for  fugitives. 
Deserters  from  Spanish  column,  which  has  been  thoroughly  disorganized  and  demor- 
alized by  pursuit.  Prisoners  report  our  fire  yesterday  very  effective  and  well 
directed." 

Please  notice  on  miip  our  troops  occupy  best  part  of  Porto  Rico.  They  were  mov- 
ing in  such  strong  column  in  concert  that  nothing  could  check  their  progress.  They 
would  have  occupied  the  entire  island  within  four  days  if  they  had  not  been  stopped 
by  order  to  suspend  hostilities.  There  were  some  unavoidable  delays  before  the 
troops  could  be  landed,  but  none  after.  Will  the  disembarking  of  troops  that  are 
now  in  transports  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility  ? 

Mlles. 


Adjutant-Gbnbral's  Office, 
Washington,  August  12,  1898 — i.SS  p.  m. 
Major-General  Miles,  Ponce,  Porto  Bico: 

The  President  directs  all  military  operations  against  the  enemy  be  suspended. 
Peace  negotiations  are  nearing  completion,  a  protocol  having  just  been  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  two  countries.  You  will  inform  the  commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Porto  Rico  of  these  instructions.  Further  orders  will  follow.  Acknowl 
edge  receipt. 
By  order  Secretary  of  War :  H.  C.  Cokbin,  Adjutant-G&neral. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  August  IS,  1898 — 5 p.m. 
General  Miles, 

Ponce,  Porto  Bico. 
General  Merritt, 

Manila. 
General  Shafter, 

Santiago. 
The  Secretary  of  War  directs  that  the  following  proclamation  of  the  President's 
be  sent  you  for  your  information  and  guidance : 

"By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

"a  proclamation. 

"Whereas,  by  a  protocol  oonolnded  and  signed  August  12, 1898,  by  William  E.  Day, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  His  Excellency  Jules  Cambon,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  France,  at  Washing- 
ton, respectively  representing  for  this  purpose  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Spain,  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  formally  agreed 
upon  the  terms  on  which  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  peace  between  the 
two  countries  shall  be  undertaken ;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  in  said  protocol  agreed  that  upon  its  conclusion  and  signature 
hostilities  between  the  two  countries  shall  be  suspended,  and  that  notice  to  that 
effect  shall  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  by  each  Goyernment  to  the  commanders  of  its 
military  and  naval  forces : 

"Now,  therefore,  1,  William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States,  do,  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  protocol,  declare  and  proclaim  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  do  hereby  command  that  orders 
beSmmediately  given  through  the  proper  channels  to  the  commanders  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from  all  acts  inconsistent  with 
this  proclamation. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  12th  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third. 

"By  the  President: 

"William  McKinley. 
"William  R.  Day, 

"Secretary  of  State." 

Acknowledge  receipt. 
By  order  Secretary  War : 

H.  C.  Corbin,  Adjutant-General. 
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Ponce,  via  Bermuda,  August  SI,  1898— S.05  p.  m. 
Secretary  War,  Washivgton: 

Everything  accomplished  that  could  be  desired.  Only  details  to  be  arranged  by 
commission  for  evacuation  of  Spanish  troops.  Some  Spanish  troops  now  marching 
to  San  Juan  preparatory  to  embarking  for  Spain.  I  have  106  guns,  mortars,  and 
howitzers,  field  and  siege,  I  intended  to  use  at  San  Juan  if  Spanish  had  not  been 
captured  outside,  which  our  troops  were  doing.  These  available  if  needed  elsewhere. 
Among  number  are  10  light,  very  powerful  dynamite  guns.  If  desirable,  any  of  above, 
with  ammunition  and  men,  can  be  shipped,  via  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  to 
Manila.     I  expect  very  hoou  to  return  to  Washington. 

Mlles. 

BOARD  OF  ORDNANCE  AND  FORTIFICATION. 

War  Department, 
Board  op  Ordnance  and  Fortipication, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  S5,  1838. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  20th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit a  summary  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification 
for  the  current  year: 

The  general  operations  of  the  Board  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  war 
with  Spain,  officially  declared  April  21,  1898.  A  majority  of  the  members  have 
been  called  to  duty  in  the  field,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  meet  at  longer  and 
more  irregular  intervals  than  usual. 

A  large  number  of  devices  and  instruments,  together  with  many  suggestions 
and  plans  for  national  defense,  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  whenever 
the  promise  of  future  military  value  was  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  an  allotment  has 
been  made  for  development  and  test. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  toward 
the  completion  of  the  100-gun  contract.  All  the  8-inch  guns,  29  of  the  10-inch, 
and  4  of  the  12-inch  guns  have  already  been  completed,  and  the  work  on  the 
remainder  is  reported  to  be  well  advanced. 

Dr.  Gatling  reports  the  8-inoh  oast-steel  gun  of  his  design  ready  for  shipment 
to  Sandy  Hook  for  test. 

The  trustees  of  the  Brown  segmental-tube  wire- wound  gun  report  that  work  has 
been  somewhat  delayed  on  their  10-inch  experimental  gun  by  the  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing suitable  steel  from  the  manufacturers  on  time.  The  gun  is  now  in  the  lathe, 
however,  and  partly  turned  and  wound. 

The  Board  has  under  consideration  two  methods  of  throwing  high  explosives  from 
field  guns,  one  proposed  by  the  Sims-Dudley  Defense  Company  of  New  York,  the 
other  by  the  Dynamite  Ordnance  and  Armaments  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The 
tests  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  heavy  rapid-fire  guns.  A  rapid-fire  field  gun 
and  carriage  have  been  purchased  abroad  for  test,  but  are  not  yet  delivered  in  this 
country. 

Several  forms  of  disappearing  carriages  for  heavy  guns  are  under  construction  or 
test.  . 

During  the  year  the  Board  has  recommended  the  adoption  of  emmensite,  wet  gun- 
cotton,  and  joveite  as  types  of  high  explosives  for  charging  shells. 

In  emergency  depression  position  finders  the  Board  found  both  the  Raffetty  and 
the  Lewis  instruments  satisfactory.  A  horizontal  base  position  finder  has  been 
developed  by  Professor  Crehore  and  Lieutenant  Squier  that  is  found  to  give  accurate 
and  satisfactory  results. 

The  equipment  of  the  typical  artillery  station  at  Fort  Wadsworth  was  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  auxiliary  defenses,  early  in  the  summer,  but 
exhaustive  tests  have  been  interfered  with  by  the  war.  The  text  and  plates  of  the 
Drill  Regulations  for  Coast  Artillery  have  been  completed,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  distributed  to  the  service. 
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The  question  of  the  application  of  electric-power  apparatus  for  manipulating  the 
guns  and  carriages  of  the  seacoast  armament  and  in  the  service  of  the  ammunition 
has  been  carefully  considered,  and  a  type  installation  is  now  in  progress  at  Fort 
Wadsworlh. 

An  estimate  of  the  funds  needed  to  continue  the  work  of  the  board  during  the 
coming  year  has  been  prepared  and  submitted,  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
present  law  be  so  modified  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  more  directly  control  its  expend- 
itures. The  Board  believes  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service  that  it 
should  havb  the  power  to  disburse  its  own  funds,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

While  types  of  all  the  more  important  engines  and  appliances  of  war  for  our 
coast  defenses  have  already  been  developed  and  adopted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  make  the  armament  truly  effect- 
ive. It  is  the  aim  of  the  board  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  inventive  talent  of  the 
country  in  all  that  pertains  to  war  material,  to  encourage  the  development  of  every 
suggestion  and  device  of  value  presented,  and  to  use  the  funds  at  its  disposal  to 
secure  for  our  service  the  best  products  of  American  genius. 
Very  respectfully, 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Major-General  Commanding  the  Army,  President  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  of  Wau. 


THE  SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  28, 1S98. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1898: 

The  report  shows  that  on  September  30,  1898,  there  were  1,226  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  Home,  an  increase  of  85  over  last  year,  and  that  771  were  resident 
inmates ;  that  the  daily  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  year  was  751,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  54. 

The  permanent  fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury  on  September  30,  1898,  was 
$2,725,740.08,  a  decrease  from  amount  of  last  year  of  $11,857.87,  due  to  delayed 
S3ttlements  of  accounts  by  the  Treasury  Department.  The  disbursements  for 
current  expenses  and  permanent  improvements  amounted  to  $206,566.28,  $11,720 
greater  than  last  year,  which  is  accounted  for  by  expenses  incurred  for  permanent 
improvements,  the  purchase  of  cows  for  the  dairy,  and  the  installation  of  an 
electric  plant. 

Of  the  771  resident  inmates  629  are  receiving  pensions  from  $6  to  $32  per  month ; 
two  of  these  received  $50  and  one  $72. 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  was  74.91,  and  the 
average  age  of  patients  53.92. 

The  cultivation  of  the  farm  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  dairy  proved  profitable 
during  the  year. 

Brig.  Gen.  David  S.  Stanley,  U.  S.  A.,  was  relieved  as  governor  of  the  Home  on 
April  15,  1898,  by  Brig.  Gen.  George  D.  Ruggles,  U.  S.  A. 

The  affairs  of  the  Home  have  been  administered  by  its  officers  with  zeal  and 

wisdom.    Good,  wholesome  food,  comfortable  clothing,  clean  quarters  and  beds,  and 

rational  amusement  have  been  provided,  leaving  no  reasonable  room  for  complaint. 

Very  respectfully, 

Nelson  A.  Miles, 

Major-General  Commanding  the  Army,  President  Board  of  Commissioners, 

The  Secretary  of  War, 

Ab.  98—^34 
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THE  MILITAEY  ACADEMY. 

War  Dbpaktment,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  November  5,  1898. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  synopsis  of  report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  for  the  year  1898 : 

APPOINTMENTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  board  was  impressed  with  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  shown  by  the  cadets 
in  their  examinations.  The  work  done  was  strong  testimony  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  instructors'  wort  as  weU  as  to  the  diligence  of  the  students. 

The  recommendations  of  previous  boards,  that  the  number  of  cadets  be  increased 
by  allowing  the  President  to  appoint  20  and  one  to  each  Senator,  is  renewed. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

The  board  is  unable  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  methods  of  discipline. 
All  infractions  of  the  rules  are  promptly  punished  with  absolute  justice  and 
impartiality. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience  of  accom- 
plished and  painstaking  officers,  and  are  as  nearly  perfect  in  their  results  as  it 
seems  possible  to  make  them. 

SEACOAST  BATTERY. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  five  8-iuch  converted  rifles  be  replaced  with  guns  of 
modern  type,  one  of  which  should  be  a  disappearing  gun. 

This  battery  contains  one  8-inch  modern  gun,  which  at  present  can  not  be 
used  on  account  of  danger  to  surrounding  towns  and  railroads.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  safe  target  in  the  mountain  side  for  the  use  of  this  gun  is  strongly 
recommended. 

SIEGE  AND  MORTAR  BATTERY. 

The  guns  and  howitzers  of  this  battery,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are  old 
and  obsolete,  and  the  board  recommends  that  they  be  replaced  witk  those  of 
modern  type,  and  that  the  light  battery  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  fourth 
class,  which  consists  of  four  guns,  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  guns. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  care  that  is  taken  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  reservation  is 
highly  commended. 

The  board  is  impressed,  as  has  been  former  boards,  with  the  desirability  of  refit- 
ting and  remodeling  the  interior  of  the  Library  Building,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  library,  and  fireproof  for  the  preservation  of  the 
valuable  books  and  pamphlets,  and  does  not  consider  the  estimates  submitted  of 
$63,100  for  the  alterations  and  of  $6,900  for  removing  and  returning  the  books  as 
excessive. 

An  appropriation  of  $8,000  is  recommended  to  refit  the  old  army  service  barracks 
into  a  commissary  storehouse. 

Four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  is  recommended  for  a  porch  to  be  erected 
around  the  cavalry  barracks. 

The  cemetery  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  bat  showed  a  want  of  proper 
attention  to  the  grass,  flowers,  plants,  and  trees,  and  the  board  recommend  a^ 
appropriation  of  $720  for  a  keeper  to  preserve  the  same  in  better  repair. 

MASTER  OF  THE   SWORD. 

The  board  urges  the  passage  of  an  act  giving  the  master  of  the  sword  the  rank 
etc.,  of  a  first  lieutenant  of  infantry. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  O.  CoRpxisr, 

Adjuta,nt-Qm^q,l, 
The  Sbcbbtary  of  War, 
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An  increase  of  the  number  of  cadets  for  this  great  school  has  been 
recommended  for  several  years  by  Boards  of  Visitors,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  present  board  is  concurred  in  that  twenty  cadets 
annually,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  one  appointment  at 
large,  to  be  nominated  by  each  Senator,  be  authorized,  in  addition  to 
the  present  number  provided  by  law.    This  increase  is  urgently  needed. 

While  all  army,  corps,  and  division  commanders  in  the  late  war  were 
graduates  of  West  Point  or  oiflcers  of  the  Eegular  Army,  as  were  all 
of  the  chief  engineers,  quartermasters,  commissaries  of  subsistence, 
paymasters,  surgeons,  and  ordnance  officers,  yet  there  was  a  great  lack 
of  subordinate  staff  of&cers  for  so  large  an  orgnization. 

The  present  organization  of  the  Army  is  ofQcered  for  25,000  men,  and 
to  such  an  extent  was  it  necessary  to  appoint  Eegular  Army  officers  to 
places  in  the  volunteer  force  that  scarcely  a  company  had  more  than  one 
ofQcer,  although  filled  to  its  maximum  with  recruits;  and  in  many  cases, 
when  an  officer  was  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  sick,  the  company  was 
commanded  by  noncommissioned  officers.  This  should  not  be;  it  can 
be  remedied  in  future  by  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets,  thus  supplying 
officers  for  growing  needs. 

The  other  recommendations  of  the  board  are  judicious,  and  the 
Department  will  carry  them  out  as  far  as  it  can;  but  where  appropria- 
tions are  necessary,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  granted  so  that  the 
important  work  of  the  Academy  may  be  conducted  with  the  best  possible 
results. 

ADJUTANT-GEKEEAL'S  DEPAETMENT. 

Wak  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washington,  November  11, 1898. 
SiK :  I  have  the  honor  to  subihit  the  following  summary  of  my  annual  report : 

the  regular  army. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army,  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  was  2,143  officers  and  26,040  enlisted  men,  including  hospital  corps, 
engineers,  and  the  signal  corps.  By  the  act  of  March  8,  1898,  the  artillery  arm 
was  increased  by  two  regiments,  to  be  composed  of  twelve  batteries  each,  two  of 
which,  in  each  regiment  to  be  organized,  in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  as  field 
artillery. 

By  general  orders  issued  April  20,  1898,  the  equipment  of  each  battery  of  light 
artillery  was  directed  to  include  6  guns  and  caissons,  1  combined  forge  and  battery 
wagon,  and  100  horses. 

The  act  of  April  26,  1898,  prescribed  the  peace  conditions  of  each  regiment  of 
infantry  to  consist  of  two  battalions  of  four  companies  each  and  two  unmanned 
companies,  and  authorized  the  President,  upon  declaration  of  war,  to  establish  a 
third  battalion  of  four  companies  each  in  the  infantry  arm,  and  increased  the 
enlisted  strength  of  a  company  of  infantry  to  106,  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  100,  a 
battery  of  heavy  artillery  to  200,  of  each  battery  of  light  artillery  to  173,  of  each 
company  of  engineers  to  150,  and  of  the  signal  corps,  by  the  addition  of  10  cor- 
porals, 100  first-class  privates  and  40  second-class  privates. 

Under  the  authority  thus  given  a  third  battalion  was  established  for  each  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  and  a  sufficient  number,  not  lees  than  20,  of  noacororoiasioued 
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officers  and  men  selected  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  assist  in  the  instruction 
of  the  recruits,  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  new  companies  from  other  com- 
panies of  the  same  regiment,  and  the  company,  troop,  and  battery  organizations 
provided  for  in  that  act  were  ordered  recruited  to  their  war  strength. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  President  by  section  4  of  the  act  of  April 
26,  1898,  he  directed,  July  13,  1898,  an  increase  of  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service 
by  the  addition  of  84  second  lieutenants  over  and  above  the  number  provided  by 
the  act  of  March  8,  1898. 

In  view  of  the  then  possibilities  of  the  near  future,  this  office  on  the  16th  of  March 
last  recommended  an  increase  in  the  regular  infantry,  and  submitted  a  draft  of  "A 
'bill  for  the  better  organization  of  the  line  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States." 
This  bill  is  published  in  full  in  my  report,  and  also  your  letter  of  March  16,  sub- 
mitting it  to  Congress  with  your  recommendation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  for  each  of  the 
four  months  following  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  as  shown  by  the  latest 
returns  on  file  in  this  office : 


Organization. 


May. 


OfiBcors. 


Enlisted 


June. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 


July- 


Officers. 


Enlisted 


August. 


Officers. 


Enlisted 


General    officers    and 


Cavalry 

Artillery 

Infantry 

Miscellaneous 

Totala 

Enlistments  in  Regular 
Army 


635 
435 
305 
916 


2,674 
7,835 
7,660 
15, 296 


535 
430 
317 
916 


5,0l2 
9,912 
9,065 
17, 333 
8,191 


560 
419 


6,553 

10,  591 

11,  308 
18, 883 

6,496 


548 
419 


7,980 
11,  594 
12,454 
22, 468 

1,879 


41,934 
9,669 


2,198 


49,  513 
9,311 


1,327 


63, 931 


56, 365 


aincludes  5,365  men  of  Hospital  Corps,  which  are  exclusive  of  authorized  strength. 


Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  were  appointed  in 
the  several  grades  in  the  Volunteer  Army,  as  indicated  below : 


Major-generals 15 

Brigadier-generals 45 

Assistant  adjutants-general 58 

Inspectors-general 16 

Judge-advocates 3 

Quartermasters 43 

Commissaries  of  subsistence 21 


Surgeons 44 

Paymaster 1 

Engineers , 22 

Ordnance  officers 21 

Signal  officers 12 

Officers  of  volunteer  regiments 68 


THE   VOLUNTEER  ARMY. 

By  the  act  of  April  22,  1898,  providing  for  the  temporary  increase  of  the  military 
establishment  of  the  United  States,  the  organized  and  active  land  forces  were 
declared  to  consist  of  the  Regular  Army  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  into  service,  constituting  two  branches,  designated,  respectively,  as 
the  Regular  Army  and  the  Volunteer  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Section  6  provided  that  "Wh.en  the  members  of  any  company,  troop,  battery, 
battalion,  or  regiment  of  the  organized  militia  of  any  State  shall  enlist  in  the  Vol- 
unteer Army  in  a  body,  as  such  company,  troop,  battery,  battalion,  or  regiment,  the 
regimental,  company,  troop,  battery,  and  battalion  officers  in  service  with  the 
militia  organization  thus  enlisting  may  be  appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  shall  vhen  ?o  appointed  be  officers  of  corresponding  grades  in 
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the  same  organization  when  it  shall  have  been  received  into  the  aetvioe  of  the 
United  States  as  a  part  of  the  Volunteer  Army." 

The  same  section  further  provided  that  the  President  may  authorize  "the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  organize  companies,  troops,  battalions,  or  regiments,  possessing  spe- 
cial qualifications,  from  the  nation  at  large,  not  to  exceed  3,000  men,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations,  including  the  appointment  of  the  officers  thereof,  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War." 

Section  7  authorized  the  recruitment  to  the  maximum  strength  of  all  the  accepted 
organizations  in  the  volunteer  force,  and  provided  for  .the  organization  of  regular 
and  volunteer  troops  into  divisions  of  three  brigades,  each  brigade  to  be  composed 
of  three  or  more  regiments,  and  authorized  the  President,  whenever  three  or  more 
divisions  are  present  in  the  same  army,  to  organize  them  into  army  corps,  each  corps 
to  consist  of  not  more  than  three  divisions.  By  section  13  not  more  than  one  officer 
of  the  Regular  Army  could  hold  a  commission  in  any  one  of  the  regiments  of  the 
Volunteer  Army  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  by  the  act  approved  May  11, 1898,  Congress  authorized,  in  addition  to  the 
volunteer  forces  provided  by  the  act  of  April  22,  the  organization  of  a  volunteer 
brigade  of  engineers  from  the  nation  at  large,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  three 
regiments  and  not  more  than  3,500  men  possessing  the  special  qualifications  for 
engineer  troops,  the  officers  of  this  brigade  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  same  act  authorized  also  the  organization  of  an  additional  volunteer 
force,  not  exceeding  10,000  men  possessing  immunity  from  disease  incident  to  trop- 
ical climates,  the  officers  of  this  foj?oe  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Under  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  joint  resolution  of  April  20  and  the 
act  of  April  22,  1898,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  April  23,  1898, 
calling  for  volunteers  to  the  number  of  125,000  men,  to  be  apportioned  as  far  as 
practicable  among  the  several  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
according  to  population,  to  serve  for  two  years  unless  sooner  discharged. 

The  apportionment  under  thio  call  aggregated  5  regiments  and  17  troops  of  cavalry, 
16  batteries  of  light  artillery,  1  regiment  and  7  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  119  regi- 
ments and  10  battalions  of  infantry. 

May  25, 1898,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  an  additional  force  of 
75,000  men.  For  controlling  military  reasons  it  was  determined  to  utilize  so  much 
of  this  additional  force  as  was  necessary  to  bring  up  the  several  State  organizations 
in  service  to  the  full  legal  strength,  the  remainder  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  and  Territories  according  to  their  respective  quotas  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. The  apportionment  under  this  second  call  comprised  16  batteries  of  light 
artillery,  3  battalions  of  heavy  artillery,  and22  regiments,  10  battalions,  and  46  com- 
panies of  infantry. 

In  view  of  the  imminence  of  war  with  Spain,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of 
Congress  and  of  the  call  of  the  President  for  volunteers,  carefully  prepared  regula- 
tions were  issued  April  22,  1898,  for  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  numerous 
prospective  mustering  officers  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  critically  inspect  the  vol- 
unteer organizations  that  would  be  offered  for  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  The  general  orders,  circulars,  etc.,  are  attached  to  the  report  in  appendix 
for  the  muster,  instruction,  health,  welfare,  and  comfort  of  the  volunteers,  whether 
in  the  field,  in  camps,  in  hospitals,  on  furlough,  etc. — in  fact,  under  all  conceivable 
conditions — from  the  date  of  their  reception  into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
until  their  final  discharge  from  military  duty. 
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Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  the  volunteer  army  at  the  several 
periods  indicated: 

Strength  of  the  Volunteer  Army. 


May. 

June. 

Jnly. 

August. 

Organization. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Major-generals  .... 

Brigadier-generals 

Adj  utant- General' s  De- 

11 
25 

54 

19 

6 

34 

25 
19 
12 
10 

12 
70 

98 

30 

7 

32 

87 
84 
65 
24 

18 
70 

100 

27 

8 

114 

106 
99 
80 
28 
20 
112 
108 
292 
93 
120 
7,238 

21 
71 

99 

25 

8 

121 

108 

113 

86 

28 

24 

111 

150 

289 

92 

120 

7,319 

Inspector-General'a  De- 

Judge-  Advocate-Gen- 
eral'e  Department . . . 

Quartermaster  -  G  ener- 
al's  Department 

Subsistence  Dep art- 

Medical  Department.  - . 

Pay  Departm  put 

Corps  of  Engineers 

10 

101 
81 

292 

83 

84 

5,969 

897 

704 

6,920 

2,010 

2,979 

139,845 

1,089 
2,458 
7,221 
2,540 
4,405 
185,748 

1,173 

3,286 

285 

83 

69 

5,662 

5,972 

1,836 

1,706 

109, 006 

7,003 

Heavy  artillery 

2,570 
4,265 

188,  947 

Total        

6,224 

118,  580 

7,169 

153,355 

8,633 

203,461 

8,785 

207, 244 

The  patriotic  response  of  the  several  States  under  the  first  call  for  volunteers  and 
the  activity  of  the  officers  detailed  for  duty  in  mustering  troops  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  on  May  31,  1898,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  volunteers,  nearly  125,000  men  had  been  mustered  into  service.  The 
muster  in  of  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry  was  completed  by  May  30;  that  of  the 
ten  regiments  of  infantry  (immune)  by  July  30;  that  of  the  three  regiments  of 
engineers  by  August  20 ;  the  last  volunteer  organization  being  mustered  in  August 
24,  1898. 

The  aggregate  strength  of  the  Regular  and  of  the  Volunteer  armies  for  each  of 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  was  as  follows : 


May: 

EeguJar  Army. . . 
Volunteer  Army. 

Aggregate 

June; 

Kegular  Army  - . . 
Volunteer  Army, 


Officers'. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Grand 
total. 

2,191 
6,224 

41,934 
118,  580 

44, 125 
124,  804 

8,415 

160,  514 

168,929 

2,198 
7,169 

49,  513 
153,355 

51,711 
160,  524 

9,367 

202,  868 

212,  235 
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Officers. 


Enlisted 
men. 


Grand, 
total. 


Jidy: 

Eegalar  Army . . 
Volunteer  Army 

Ag 

AngQst ; 

Begular  Army. . 
Volunteer  Army 

Aggregate 


2,327 
8,633 


53, 931 
203, 461 


66, 258 
212,  094 


268,  352 


2,323 
8,785 


56,  365 
207,244 


263, 609 


274, 717 


The  suspension  of  hostilities,  resulting  from  the  short  but  brilliant  operations  of 
the  army  against  Santiago,  Cuba,  leading  to  its  capture  and  that  of  the  Spanish 
forces  defending  the  city,  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Porto  Eico,  no  less 
than  the  successful  operations  of  our  troops  in  the  Philippines,  led  to  the  determi- 
nation to  muster  out  100,000  men,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  volunteer  force,  and 
the  first  order  looking  to  that  end  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  August  last. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  protocol  the  of&cers  and  men  of  the  volunteer  regiments 
have  remained  at  their  posts  of  duty,  in  most  cases  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  It 
is  desirable,  however,  that  a  speedy  increase  of  the  Regular  Army  may  be  provided 
for  in  order  that  the  volunteers  may  be  released  from  further  service  and  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  peaceful  vocations. 

The  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  detailed  to  make  the  examination  and  muster  in 
of  the  volunteer  regiments,  also  the  officers  detailed  for  mustering  out  volunteers, 
performed  their  duty  with  promptness  and  with  great  care. 

STAFF   ORGANIZATIONS. 

If,  as  recommended  in  another  part  of  the  report,  additional  officers  are  given  the 
line  of  the  Army,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  trained  officers  for  staff  duty  in  time  of 
war,  it  is  believed  that  a  general  reorganization  of  the  staff  or  the  adoption  of  new 
systems  will  not  be  found  desirable.  Under  the  present  system  the  great  and  suc- 
cessful campaigns  of  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan  were  conducted ;  it  has  worked 
well  in  our  Indian  wars,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  when  the  work  of  the 
staff  departments  in  this  war  is  more  fully  understood  it  will  receive  the  approval  of 
military  men  and  of  the  people  generally. 

MILITARY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DBPARTMENTS. 

Important  considerations  led,  early  in  the  year,  to  a  comprehensive  rearrangement 
of  the  several  geographical  departments  into  which,  for  facility  of  military  admin- 
istration, the  country  is  divided.  Five  new  departments,  those  of  the  Lakes,  the 
Gulf,  Santiago,  Porto  Eico,  and  the  Pacific,  were  created;  the  department  of  the 
Missouri  was  reconstituted;  the  departments  of  the  Platte  and  of  Texas  discon- 
tinued ;  and  the  geographical  limits  of  other  departments  were  rectified. 

The  declaration  of  the  war  with  Spain  made  the  defense  of  the  entire  Atlantic 
seaboard  against  possible  attack  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance.  With  this 
object  in  view,  the  governors  of  the  several  littoral  States  were  freely  consulted, 
and  their  active  cooperation  enlisted  in  favor  of  providing  temporary  garrisons, 
drawn  from  the  State  militia,  for  those  exposed  points  where  no  defenses  containing 
heavy  guns  existed,  or  where  the  defenses  had  either  no  garrisons  or  only  small  ones. 
Infantry  supports  were  drawn,  while  war  was  in  progress,  from  some  of  the  volun- 
teer infantry,  heavy  artillery,  and  light  batteries  organized  under  the  first  call  for 
troops,  and  the  organizations  were  recruited  to  war  strength  of  twelve  companies. 
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The  number  of  i^en  so  utilized  was,  approximately,  12,000.  After  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, in  July  last,  the  infantry  supports  were  transferred  to  inland  camps,  the 
withdrawal  being  completed  by  September  1,  1898. 

ARMY  CORPS. 

On  April  15,  1898,  the  regiments  of  the  Regular  Army,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  designated  points  in  the  South. 

On  April  23, 1898,  the  troops  assembled  in  the  Chiokamauga  National  Park  (Camp 
George  H.  Thomas)  wore  constituted  a  provisional  army  corps,  under  Maj.  Gen. 
John  R.  Brooke. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  May  7,  1898,  seven  army  corps  were  constituted, 
embracing  both  the  regular  and  volunteer  branches  of  the  Army;  and  later,  June 
21,  the  forces  comprising  the  Philippine  expedition  were  constituted  an  army  corps, 
to  be  known  as  the  Eighth. 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  Army  by  depart- 
ments and  army  corps. 


May. 

June. 

.Tuly. 

August. 

Command. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Department  of  California.. 

98 

2,176 

87 

1,716 

70 

1,745 

100 

2,390 

Department  of  Colorado. . . 

45 

966 

39 

1,250 

41 

1,329 

40 

1,516 

Department  of  Columbia. . . 

21 

431 

38 

997 

41 

1,256 

43 

1,416 

Department  of  Dakota 

24 

662 

16 

722 

67 

2,056 

32 

955 

Department  of  the  East 

530 

12,093 

586 

15,  576 

677 

17,240 

804 

23,248 

Department  of  the  Gulf. . . . 

230 

4,921 

232 

5,792 

249 

7,228 

280 

7,262 

Department  of  the  Lakes . . 

18 

221 

31 

597 

28 

646 

20 

185 

Department  of  the  Missouri 

23 

757 

20 

691 

20 

598 

19 

622 

First'  and  Third  Corps 

2,191 

42,036 

2,004 

66,544 

1,563 

42,260 

438 

12,725 

903 

17,  406 

867 

22,  624 

802 

21, 378 

768 

20,688 
9,933 

?42 
769 

7,456 

763 

20, 058 

548 

13,485 
18,  619 

413 

Fifth  Coma 

15,  057 

791 

14, 945 

890 

518 

14,  347 
27,817 

496 

8,847 

781 

18, 375 

909 

23,193 

1,025 

Eighth  Corps  (Department 

of  the  Paoific) 

636 

13, 179 

865 

22, 124 

917 

22,  536 

S99 

22  04C 

377 

9,084 

641 

16,332 
6,748 

299 

At  State  camps,  en  route, 

at  recruiting  stations,  on 

2,089 

33,  716 

2,227 

20,957 

3,861 

74,739 

4,771 

95,479 

8,415 

160, 614 

9,367 

202,  868 

10,960 

257,  392 

11, 108 

26^    RAO 

CASUALTIES. 


A  statement  is  given  of  the  several  actious  in  which  troops  were  engaged  during 
the  war  with  Spain  and  of  the  losses  sustained  by  them  from  April  21  to  August  13, 
1898,  including  the  names  of  all  officers  killed  and  wounded. 


Grand  total  of  casualties  in 

UUed 

and  wounded  during 

the  war  with  Spain. 

Killed. 

"Wounded. 

"Where. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 
men. 

23 

237 
3 
17 

99 
i 
10 

1,332 
36 
96 

Xotal     

23 

257 

113 

1,164 
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The  Dumber  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  between  May  1  aud  September  30,  inclusive, 
as  reported  to  the  Adjutant-General's  Office  up  to  October  3,  were:  Killed,  23 
officers  and  257  enlisted  men;  died  of  woands,  4  officers  and  61  enlisted  men;  died 
of  disease,  80  officers  and  2,485  enlisted  men.  Total,  107  officers  and  2,803  enlisted 
men,  being  an  aggregate  of  2,910  out  of  a  total  force  of  274,717  officers  and  men,  or 
a  percentage  of  ligSo- 

BREVETS  AND  MEDALS  OF  HONOR. 

A  board  of  officers  will  soon  be  convened,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions, 
to  examine  all  recommendations  for  brevets  and  medals  of  honor  for  services  in 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

A  bill  is  now  being  prepared  providing  for  an  increase  of  the  Army,  which  will 
be  ready  to  submit  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress. 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  officers  should  be  increased  by  one  first  lieu- 
tenant to  each  troop,  battery,  and  company,  for  reasons  stated  in  fall  in  the  report; 
and  it  is  recommended  that  all  officers  below  the  rank  of  major,  serving  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Philippines,  shall  have  the  pay  and  allowance  of  the  next  higher 
grade. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

The  requirements  of  probable  service  in  Cuba  and  elsewhere  call  for  an  increase  of 
general  officers  in  the  permanent  establishment.  There  should  be  at  least  an  increase 
of  two  major-generals  and  four  brigadier-generals.  Provision  for  the  grade  of  lien- 
tenant-general  is  called  for  by  the  "best  interests  of  the  public  service. 

adjutant-gexeral's  department. 

Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Breck,  an  officer  of  high  order  and  ability  and  of  long  and 
faithful  service,  was  retired  February  25,  1898,  under  the  provisions  of  law,  and  the 
undersigned  succeeded  to  the  office  of  adjutant-general. 

Five  officers  of  the  Department  have  been  appointed  brigadier-generals  of  vol- 
unteers, namely:  Cols.  Michael  V.  Sheriden,  Theodore  Schwan,  and  Lieut.  Cols. 
Arthur  MacArthur,  John  C.  Gilmore,  and  John  B.  Babcock,  and  one  has  been  pro- 
moted to  major-general  of  volunteers  for  distinguished  service  in  the  battle  of 
Manila,  namely.  General  MacArthur. 

MILITARY  INFORMATION  DIVISION. 

The  publications  of  this  division,  including  maps  and  handbooks  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  have  been  numerous  and  widely  distributed. 

MISCBLLAlfBOTTS. 

In  the  report  a  number  of  minor  matters  are  considered.  A  modification  of  the 
act  of  August  1,  1894,  in  regard  to  enlistments,  is  recommended,  to  the  end  that  the 
enlistment  of  natives  for  service  in  regiments  serving  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  may  be  authorized;  statistics  are  given  as  to  the  recruiting  service;  an 
increase  of  the  appropriation  for  the  militia  is  recommended,  as  also  for  the  post- 
graduate schools  at  Forts  Leavenworth,  Monroe,  and  Riley ;  suggestions  are  made 
for  the  improvement  of  post  schools  and  lyceums.  Increased  rank  should  be  pro- 
vided for  officers  serving  as  military  attach^.  It  is  suggested  that  the  number  of 
yearly  Presidential  appointments  to  the  Military  Academy  be  increased  to  twenty, 
and  that  two  appointments  at  large  be  authorized  to  be  nominated  by  the  Senators 
from  each  State ;  that  the  pay  of  noncommissioned  officers  be  increased ;  that  regi- 
mental bands  be  increased,  and  that  the  clerical  force  at  Army  and  Department 
headquarters  be  reorganized. 
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THE  adjutant-general's  OFFICE. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  of  business  following  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Spain,  the  number  of  temporary  clerks  appointed  in  this  office  has  steadily  increased, 
and  is  now  141,  largely  composed,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  of  men  from  the 
Regular  and  Volunteer  Army,  who,  having  the  requisite  qualifications,  were  thus 
partially  rewarded  for  the  trials  and  hardships  endured  by  them  in  the  service. 
The  physical  endurance  of  the  force  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  has  labored, 
regardless  of  hours,  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  success,  considering  the  serious 
inconvenience  resulting  from  crowded  rooms  and  the  growing  insufficiency  of  space 
for  the  office  records  and  files. 

To  the  officers  serving  in  the  office  acknowledgment  for  their  devotion  and  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  performance  of  duties  under  trying  conditions  is  freely  made. 

The  uniform  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  heads  and  officers  of  other  staff 
departments  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  Under  all  the  trying  conditions  there 
has  not  been  a  sign  of  discord.  All  have  vied  with  each  other  in  an  intelligent  and 
faithful  performance  of  duty.  The  clerical  force  of  the  office  has  been  no  less 
diligent  and  faithful  and  richly  deserve  recognition. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 

The  Secrktary  of  War. 

The  foregoing  report  summarizes  the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
increasing  the  Eegular  Army  and  providing  for  an  Army  of  Volun- 
teers during  the  war  with  Spain. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  suggestions  and  statistics  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Adjutant- General,  and  to  his  various  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  judicious  and  merit  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress. 

The  recommendation  in  my  report  last  year  is  renewed,  that  military 
attaches  to  embassies  be  given  the  rank  and  pay,  while  serving,  of 
colonel;  and  the  attaches  to  legations  be  given  the  rank  and  pay  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  while  serving,  or  at  least  the  rank  and  pay  of  major. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  well  stated  by  the  Adjutant-General  in  his  full 
report. 

Instead  of  the  increase  of  pay  for  officers  serving  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Philippines,  recommended  by  the  Adjutant-General,  viz,  the 
pay  and  allowance  of  the  next  higher  grade  for  all  officers  below  the 
rank  of  Major,  it  is  recommended  that  their  pay,  as  also  the  pay  of 
those  stationed  in  Alaska,  be  increased  50  per  cent  while  so  serving; 
this  because  of  the  additional  expense  of  serving  in  those  countries. 

INSPECTOE-GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 

War  Department,  Inspector-General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  7, 1898. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions,  the  following  summary  of  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  annual  reports  of  this  department  for  1898,  and  possibly  requiring 
legislative  action,  is  submitted : 

THE  national  GUARD. 

Recent  experiences  have  shown  that  our  militia  system  could  advantageously  be 
reconstructed  and  a  more  intimate  relation  established  between  it  and  the  National 
Government. 
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SMALL  ARMS. 

The  National  Guard  should  be  armed  with  the  same  kind  of  rifles  as  the  Regular 
Army,  if  we  wish  the  most  effective  service.  Besides,  the  difference  in  the  manual 
of  arms  prescribed  for  difl^erently  constructed  rifles,  and  want  of  interchangeabil- 
ity  of  ammunition,  are  apt  to  cause  confusion  and  delay  where  prompt  action  is 
required. 

SUPPLY  DEPOTS. 

The  great  number  of  volunteer  regiments  moving  to  the  centers  of  concentration 
without  arms  or  uniforms,  and  the  subsequent  difficulties  in  meeting  their  needs 
promptly,  suggest  the  establishment  of  reserve  or  supply  depots  at  convenient 
points,  in  order  that  each  State,  on  call,  can  put  its  quota  in  the  field  in  condition 
for  service,  at  least  as  far  as  arms  and  equipments  go. 

STRATEGIC  STAFF. 

The  great  need  in  the  Army  to  insure  coherence,  promptness,  and  efificiency  in  the 
field  is  a  strategic  staff,  composed  of  highly  trained  and  trustworthy  officers,  such 
as  possessed  by  all  continental  armies,  who,  free  from  the  overwhelming  details  of 
paper  work,  can  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  systematic  preparation  and 
execution  of  all  important  military  afi:'airs.  Such  a  staff  would  permit  no  symptom 
of  chaos,  hold  all  to  their  full  and  proper  work,  and  mold  the  organized  forces  and 
control  their  movement  so  they  would  respond  to  their  slightest  touch. 

CAMPS  AND  MAJSTEUVBRS. 

To  secure  better  cohesion  between  the  jSTational  Guard  and  regulars  and  the  great- 
est efficiency  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  funds  should  be  provided  for  combined 
encampments  and  periodical  military  maneuvers  and  experimental  mobilization  in 
times  of  peace,  as  is  customary  with  all  first-class  European  powers.  One  of  the 
most  serious  defects  noted.during  the  Spanish- American  war  was  the  inexperience 
and  utter  disregard  for  the  most  elementary  principles  of  military  life  in  large  camps. 

INDEMNITY  FUND. 

It  has  been  found  that  crops  and  fencing  of  farms  and  other  property  are  occasion- 
ally damaged  in  the  movements  and  maneuvers  of  troops.  Such  damages  are  gen- 
erally slight,  and  if  they  could  be  paid  immediately  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice, 
insure  the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  avoid  much  labor  and  expense  in  effecting  a 
settlement  afterwards.  It  is  recommended  that  a  small  sum  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  as  is  done  by  other  civilized  nations. 

TRANSPORTATION  ON  THE   SEA. 

It  seems  apparent,  in  view  of  future  movements  of  troops  made  necessary  by  our 
changing  national  policy,  a  transport  system  should  be  organized  and  the  control  of 
this  important  service  most  completely  organized  or  confided  to  the  Navy.  During 
the  transmarine  expeditions  much  friction  is  apt  to  be  developed  between  captains 
engaged  with  each  vessel  and  whoever  controls  affairs  and  their  movements,  whether 
a  quartermaster,  naval  officer,  or  the  commander  of  the  troops  aboard,  which  might 
interfere,  seriously  in  some  cases,  with  the  prompt  accomplishment  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  the  military  commander. 

PACK  TRAINS. 

As  pointed  out  in  former  reports,  in  military  operations  over  rough  country  the 
use  of  wheeled  transportation  is  very  limited,  and  pack  trains  become  of  prime 
importance;  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  system  be  devised  by  which  the  Government 
can  have  a  corps  of  trained  civilian  teamsters  and  packers  for  this  service.  Obviously, 
soldiers  should  not  be  taken  from  the  fir  ng  Ine  for  this  purpose,  even  if  fit.    It  is 
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of  moment  that  the  employees  be  expert  in  their  work,  as  untrained  hands  may  within 
a  week  cripple  the  transportation  of  an  army.  The  depletion  of  the  trained  trans- 
portation at  many  military  posts  years  ago  seems  felt  as  a  serious  injury  throughout 
every  effort  at  mobilization  now. 

HOSPITAL  CORPS. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  proportion  of  hospital  stewards  and 
trained  hospital  corps  men  to  the  fighting  force  is  far  too  limite'd  and  should  be 
increased,  say  to  about  4  to  8  per  cent  for  the  firing  line  or  entire  service. 


The  component  parts  of  the  ration  as  now  fixed  by  law  should  be  changed  or  made 
more  elastic  to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  service  in  the  tropics;  and  articles 
required  by  convalescing  patients,  suffering  from  fever  and  disturbances  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  should  be  added  to  some  branch  of  supply. 

MILITARY   COLLEGES. 

If  the  permanent  force  is  to  be  increased,  it  is  recommended  that  the  annual 
selection  of  a  few  of  the  most  efficient  military  students  for  appointment  to  the 
Army  under  suitable  regulations  be  made  a  settled  policy ;  and  that  college  organi- 
zations seeking  active  service  be  given  a  chance  to  join  the  forces  in  future  calls  for 
volunteers.  It  would  give  increased  impetus  to  the  study  of  military  science  and 
tactics  at  these  institutions  and  establish  closer  relations  between  these  organiza- 
tions and  the  Government. 

inspector-general's  department. 

In  the  recent  mobilization  and  concentration  of  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  armies, 
the  great  lack  of  capable  and  well-organized  inspectors-general  was  severely  felt, 
particularly  during  the  earlier  stages,  when  the  inexperienced  troops  were  suffering 
for  want  of  such  attention  as  only  an  inspector,  unhampered  by  other  duties  and 
working  under  central  supervision  and  with  the  conscious  support  of  the  highest 
authority,  can  give.  It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  authorize 
an  assistant  inspector-general  for  each  brigade,  and  one  with  the  rank  of  colonel  for 
the  corps  or  higher  commands ;  and  that  all  should  undergo  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion to  demonstrate  their  suitability  and  efficiency.  At  present  the  smallest  part  of 
an  army  corps  entitled  to  an  inspector  is  the  division,  and  that  has  been  found  too 
large  for  one  inspector  to  look  after  thoroughly  and  do  all  that  ought  to  be  allotted 
to  officers  of  this  Department  in  the  field. 

It  is  also  urgently  recommended  that  the  clerical  force  of  the  Inspector-General's 

Office  and  Corps  be  increased  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  it  adequately  and 

efficiently. 

"Very  respectfully,  J.  C.  Breckinridge, 

Inspector-General. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  Major-General  Breckin- 
ridge, who  went  with  Major-General  Shafter's  command,  by  order  of 
the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army,  to  observe  the  movements 
of  troops  in  Cuba,  June  5  to  July  26, 1898 : 

On  Board  Transport  Hudson, 

JSn  route  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  July  S5, 1898. 

Sir  :  The  energy  with  which  every  element  was  driven  from  first  to  last  will  be 

sufficiently  understood  when  such  men  as  General  Shafter  and  Colonels  Humphrey 

and  Weston  had  the  task  in  hand.     The  liberality  with  which  every  necessarjr 

article  was  piirchased  that  could  be  found  in  the  market  goes  without  saying.     But 
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the  means  for  expediting  the  landing  of  stores  seemed  inadequate,  even  to  the  last, 
and  it  is  understood  that  lighter  after  lighter,  ordered  to  the  Cuban  coast,  was  sunk 
at  sea ;  and  the  lack  of  quick  communication  between  the  vessels  or  of  any  launches 
was  apparently  irremediable.  The  extent  to  which  the  transports  suffered  in  their 
ground  tackles,  capstans,  small  boats,  and  other  paraphernalia,  and  the  dread  their 
masters  had  of  even  greater  loss  on  such  a  surf-beaten,  rock-bound  shore,  was  con- 
stantly shown,  and  the  Navy  appeared  to  leave  the  Army  at  last  much  to  its  own 
devices. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  there  might  well  be  heavy  loss  in  such  an  adventure 
at  at  least  three  points,  to  wit:  The  landing  place,  at  some  intermediate  fortified 
position,  like  San  Juan,  and  in  the  final  assault  or  contest;  but  all  the  loss  in  battle 
was  concentrated  practically  in  the  single  battle  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  July.  The 
several  organizations  appear  content  with  how  they  played  their  own  part  and  with 
their  immediate  commanders,  and  look  upon  the  demands  made  upon  them  as  at  least 
up  to  the  usual  powers  of  man  and  worthily  met. 

Great  security  was  given  to  the  enemy  by  the  blockhouses,  wire  entanglements, 
etc.,  created  during  the  long  course  of  defensive  construction  for  the  purpose  of 
dominating  the  country  from  the  insurgents;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  such 
ubiquitous  defenses  were  not  more  frequently  defended.  Special  interest  was 
given  to  this  battle,  where  our  men  for  the  first  time  faced  smokeless  powder  in 
rapid-fire  Mauser  guns,  handled  by  men  in  invisible  rifle  pits,  to  whom  every  ford 
and  road  were  absolutely  familiar  objects.  To  most  of  our  enlisted  men,  all  of 
whom  were  regulars  but  three  regiments — the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry,  Second 
Massachusetts,  and  Seventy-first  New  York — this  was  the  first  battle  against  a 
civilized  foe.  In  peace  our  Army  is  administered  rather  by  posts  and  departments, 
and  our  staff  ofiicers  are  diligent  at  their  desks,  especially  in  the  bureaus.  Now 
the  regiments  and  brigades  were  recognized  in  campaign,  where  nearly  every 
officer  is  performing  unwonted  duties,  even  among  the  regulars,  so  there  are  some 
of  the  usual  indications  of  unfamiliar  occupations. 

On  the  28th  the  reenforcements  land  and  go  into  camp  near  Siboney.  On  the  29th 
General  Shatter  came  ashore  with  his  staff,  moved  out  to  the  front,  and  there  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  beside  General  Lawton's.  General  Ludlow  had  assumed 
command  of  his  brigade  and  reconuoitered  the  commanding  ground  on  the  left  of 
the  road  well  beyond  El  Poso. 

We  were  told  when  we  entered  upon  this  campaign  that  it  was  necessary  above 
all  things  to  sleep  off  the  ground,  and  hammocks  were  recommended  to  secure  this 
end.  Some  were  seen  m  the  original  bales  on  the  transports,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  soldiers  could  have  carried  hammocks  in  addition  to  what  they  already 
have  to  carry.  Even  such  heavy  intrenching  tools  as  were  on  hand  were  felt  to  be 
a  burden. 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  make  a  hammock  that  will  at  once  furnish  shelter  and 
keep  the  soldier  from  the  ground,  which  would  have  a  material  effect  in  preserving 
the  health  of  the  soldier  during  the  rainy  season  in  this  climate.  That  there  should 
be  any  suffering  or  ill  health  along  the  firing  line  for  lack  of  food,  clothing,  modern 
arms,  or  other  supplies  may  appear  either  temporarily  necessary  or  hardly  credited, 
according  to  the  point  of  view;  especially  during  the  days  it  seemed  no  tents  and 
but  little  eating,  and  no  animals  were  possible,  on  the  advance  or  fighting  line. 
The  need  of  witnesses  from  every  corps  and  bureau  of  the  Army  may  not  have  been 
appreciated,  if,  indeed,  any  were  needed.  What  the  Army  cheerfuUy  endured  and 
accomplished  with  its  valor  deserves  the  clearest  appreciation,  and  has,  doubtless, 
received  it;  and  protection  against  unnecessary  deprivations  is,  of  course,  always 

flissured. 

■  Pome  men,  notably  among  the  volunteers,  started  out  carrying  overcoats.  These 
were  left  on  the  transports  or  quickly  abandoned.  In  some  cases  even  blankets, 
blouses,  and  underclothing  were  thrown  away.  Knapsacks  were  strewn  along  the 
roadsides.    And  yet  it  is  almost  as  difficult  in  this  climate  to  keep  warm  at  night  as 
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it  is  to  keep  cool  in  the  daytime,  as  there  is  hardly  a  night  when  a  covering  is  not 
needed  in  addition  to  the  usual  clothing  worn,  and  never  a  day  when  the  usual 
clothing  is  not  uncomfortably  warm.  What  became  of  personal  property  wherever 
left  will  possibly  prove  a  problem  to  some  to  solve. 

A  serious  question  that  seems  ever  to  return  for  sufficient  consideration  is,  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  soldier's  heavy  pack  when  he  goes  into  action?  Shall  he 
carry  it  with  him,  weighing  him  down  In  the  charge  and  pursuit,  or  shall  he  throw 
it  aside,  never  to  see  it  again,  perhaps  ?  In  the  battles  of  July  1  and  2  it  became,  in 
most  cases,  a  physical  necessity  to  throw  the  pack  aside.  In  some  cases  regiments 
deposited  their  packs  by  the  roadside  and  marched  some  miles  after  the  battle  to 
recover  them  again.  In  others,  packs  were  thrown  haphazard  into  the  bushes,  and 
in  many  cases  were  never  recovered  by  their  proper  owners.  Apparently  the  Cubans 
and  sick  found  some  comfort  from  the  owner's  loss. 

It  has  certainly  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  war  that  smokeless  powder  is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  both  small  arms  and  field  guns.  Often  we  fought  for  hours 
against  an  invisible  enemy  who  was  firing  fatally  upon  us  all  the  time.  The  volun- 
teers, as  soon  as  the  Springfields  were  fired,  at  once  revealed  their  position  and 
drew  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  besides  hiding  the  enemy  from  their  view.  They  found 
it  difficult  to  contend  with  an  invisible  enemy  pouring  in  an  effective  fire  from  a 
position  impossible  to  determine. 

General  Shafter  seemed  to  perform  six  men's  work,  and  the  organizations  dis- 
played a  coherence  and  power  that  won  universal  admiration  and  made  every  call 
upon  the  forces  fully  met,  from  squad  and  company  leader  up,  under  circumstances 
illustrated  by  the  successive  loss  of  four  brigade  commanders  within  a  half  hour. 

if  any  recognition  is  to  be  fairly  given  to  the  staff  work  of  such  a  famous  mili- 
tary expedition,  attention  is  perhaps  doubly  due  the  supreme  labors  of  Col.  C.  F. 
Humphrey  and  Col.  J.  F.  Weston,  who  did  more  work  and  endured  more  than  many 
men  are  capable  of,  and  they  are  working  at  a  financial  loss,  since  their  commuta- 
tion of  quarters  is  stopped.  And  Lieut.  Col.  G.  McC.  Derby,  of  the  Engineers, 
and  some  of  the  medical  officers  have  labored  in  their  line  with  unending  energy 
and  under  difficulties  and  dangers  rivaling  past  records  of  their  corps.  What  man 
could  do  these  men  have  done. 

Always  throughout  his  career  good  judges  seem  to  have  recognized  that  in  every 
exigency  of  campaign  and  battle  Lawton  was  capable  of  adequately  performing  more 
than  was  ever  assigned  to  him,  though  some  of  the  severest  military  tasks  and  duties 
have  been  performed  by  him.  This  judgment  still  stands  well  established,  though 
the  command  of  a  division  of  regulars  and  the  front  and  swinging  right  wing  of  an 
invading  and  assaulting  army  have  been  intrusted  confidently  to  his  command. 
The  reserve  force  and  quiet  self-control  with  which  every  step  in  action  was  con- 
ducted equaled  his  proverbial  energy,  endurance,  courage,  and  tenacity.  And  it  is 
believed  his  immediate  commander  (General  Shafter),  whose  force  and  energy  are 
also  phenomenal,  appreciates  the  soldierly  qualities  of  his  loyal  subordinate  fully, 
as  on  his  recommendation  promotion  has  been  given  for  conduct  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle; but  as  an  eyewitness  this  testimony  to  well -proven  military  merit  may  be  also 
permitted  to  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army. 

Of  course  his  immediate  superiors,  both  in  advance  of  and  since  the  Santiago 
expedition,  have  carefully  determined  the  military  and  personal  qualities  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  this  expedition ;  but  if  permitted  me,  it  seems  due  that  I 
shall  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  remarkable  energy,  decision,  and  self-reliance 
which  characterized  General  Shafter's  course  during  this  distinguished  military 
adventure  throughout  its  arduous  course  to  its  most  honorable  conclusion.  At 
every  stage  of  this  proceeding  General  Shafter  was  the  dominant  spirit  at  the  scene 
of  action.  Oppressed  by  sickness  and  overweighted  with  responsibilities  and  care, 
he  carried  the  fate  of  his  army  to  a  successful  and  glorious  issue.  And  any  prece- 
dent is  rare  where  amidst  such  natural  obstacles,  and  dangers,  and  limited  means, 
and  opposing  defenses,  a  more  numerous,  well-disciplined^  and  gallant  force  capit- 
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ulated  to  invaders  who  had  upon  their  fighting  line  a  smaller  force  than  that  sur- 
rendered. The  glory  of  this  belongs  to  General  Shafter.and  his  army  and  the 
Administration  sustaining  it.  And  whatever  influence  was  felt  from  this  army 
toward  the  driving  out  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  may  also  go  to  its 
credit. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  C.  Bkkckineidge, 

Major-General  of  Volunteers  and  Inspector-General  U.  S.  A. 

The  question  of  payment  for  damages  to  farms  and  other  property  by 
movement  of  troops  will  be  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress during  the  ensuing  session. 

JUDGB-ADVOOATE-GENEEAL'S  DEPAETMBNT. 

Wah  Department,  Office  Judge-Abvocate-General, 

Washington,  October  S,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  my  annual  report  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  August  31,  1898 : 

The  number  of  trials  by  general  court-martial  in  the  Regular  Army  was  1,245, 
which  is  139  less  than  last  year.  The  number  of  trials  by  general  court-martial  in 
the  Volunteer  Army  up  to  August  31,  1898,  inclusive,  was  635.  The  number  of  con- 
victions of  desertion  in  the  Regular  Army  was  176,  which  is  68  less  than  last  year ; 
and  the  number  in  the  Volunteer  Army  was  18. 

These  figures  are  only  approximately  correct,  as  not  all  the  records  of  the  trials 
promulgated  prior  to  September  1,  1898,  have  been  received,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Army  is  widely  scattered. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  act  was  passed  making  the  summary  court  the 
regular  permanent  inferior  court-martial,  both  in  time  of  peace  and  of  war;  and 
there  has  also  been  issued  a  new  Executive  order  fixing  the  limits  of  punishment. 
These  two  measures  have  been  adopted  in  order  to  remove  defects  in  the  system  of 
administration  of  military  justice  which  the  experience  of  the  Army  had  pointed 
out ;  and  the  system  is  no w  on  a  good  footing,  with  one  exception.  This  exception 
is  the  lact  of  power  on  the  part  of  courts-martial  to  compel  civilian  witnesses  to 
testify.  There  have  heretofore  been  failures  of  justice  on  this  account,  and  during  the 
present  year  a  general  court-martial  sitting  in  an  important  case  has  been  shut 
off  from  material  evidence  by  the  refusal  of  civilian  witnesses  to  answer  legal  ques- 
tions. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  afford  some  relief — if  not  by  giving 
general  courts-martial  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt,  at  least  in  such  other 
form  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  Judge-Advocate-General's  Department  has  been 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  even  with  the  small  army  we  have 
had.  With  an  army  enlarged  as  it  seems  likely  that  ours  will  he,  the  increase  of 
the  Judge-Advooate-General's  Department  will  be  necessary.  It  now  consists  of 
only  eight  officers.  With  an  army  of  100,000  men,  or  even  75,000  men,  double  that 
number  would  be  required. 

Verv  respectfully,  G.  N.  Libber, 

Judge-Advocate-  General. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Judge- Advocate-General  points  out  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  failures  of  justice  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of 
courts-martial  to  compel  civilian  witnesses  to  testify.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  necessary  legislation  may  be  enacted  to  afford  relief  in  this  respect. 

There  is  now  need  of  an  increase  in  the  corps  of  judge-advocates, 
and  tWs  we4  will  be  thp  greater  if  the  Regular  Army  is  increased. 
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The  amount  of  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters  was 
formerly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  For  many 
years  $30  was  the  amount  designated ;  this  not  being  considered  sufiB- 
cient,  it  was  increased  to  $60.  In  1894  Congress  prescribed  that  the 
amount  should  be  $10.  This  amount  is  entirely  insufficient,  and  the 
Judge- Advocate-General  reports  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  are 
in  the  best  position  to  judge,  it  encourages  desertion.  A  return  to  the 
former  system,  whereby  the  amount  of  the  reward  was  regulated  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  was  urged  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  the 
necessary  legislation  is  again  recommended. 


QTJARTEKMASTEE'S  DEPAETMENT. 

War  Dbpabtmbnt, 
Quartermaster-General's  Office, 

Washington,  October  31,  1898. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  the  18th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit below  a  summary  of  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898, 
which  also  covers  all  important  transactions  of  this  Department  down  to  the  close 
of  hostilities  with  Spain,  August  12,  1898 : 

There  was  appropriated  for  the  regular  service  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  the  sum  of  $7,711,367.75,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$340,154.71  remained  undrawn  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

There  was  also  appropriated  for  this  Department  by  act  approved  May  4,  1898,  for 
deficiencies,  available  until  January  1,  1899,  the  sum  of  $19,550,000,  and  by  act 
approved  July  7, 1898,  a  further  sum  of  $103,200,000,  making  a  total  of  $130,461,367.75 
provided  by  Congress  for  the  purposes  of  this  Department. 

With  all  the  perplexing  difficulties  confronting  the  Department  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  and  equipage  supplies,  it  is  remarked  that  in  the  short  period  of  three  and 
one-half  months  an  army  of  275,000  men  was  equipped  with  such  supplies,  and  it  is 
further  remarked  that  the  army  in  Cuba,  consisting  of  nearly  16,000  men,  leaving 
their  tentage  behind,  arrived  at  their  camp  at  Montauk  Point,  New  York,  and  found 
a  complete  new  outfit  of  tents  and  clothing  ready  there  for  them. 

The  issues  to  the  militia  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $189,870.72.  i 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  prisoners  of  war,  held  captive  at  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  Territory,  the  sum  of  $8,234  was  expended. 

From  April  1,  to  August  31,  which  covers  the  period  of  hostilities,  this  Depart- 
ment purchased  36,800  horses  and  mules,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $3,871,690.08;  5,179 
wagons  of  all  kinds,  at  a  cost  of  $478,111.10;  and  28,012  sets  of  harness,  at  a  cost  ol 
$358,449.18. 

During  the  war  period  there  was  also  purchased  5,130  field  ranges,  at  a  cost  of 
$106,742,  and  5,434  field  desks,  at  a  cost  of  $38,471.80. 

Eighty-three  thousand  and  seventy-eight  tons  of  coal  were  contracted  for,  for  use 
of  transport  vessels. 

TUANSPOKTATION  BY  RAIL  AND  WATER. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  transportation  was  furnished  for  709,617 
persons,  60,632  animals,  and  1,529,585  tons  of  materials. 

From  April  1, 1898,  to  the  breaking  up  of  Camp  Wikoff,  the  aggregate  mijYements 
of  troops  by  rail  amounted  %o  17,863  ofEpgr^  fi54  435,569  men. 
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The  total  movement  of  troops  by  transport  ships  up  to  September  15,  1898, 
amounted  to  92,836,  as  follows : 

Men. 

To  Cuba 28,195 

To  Porto  Rico 17,460 

To  Manila 16,405 

To  Honolulu 629 

Returned  from  Cuba 21,686 

Returned  from  Porto  Rico 5,541 

Civilian  employees  transported 2,920 

Total 92,836 

The  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  regular  troops  to  Chickamauga,  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  and  Tampa  were  sent  out  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1898. 

The  troops  were  put  in  motion  as  fast  as  arrangements  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies could  be  perfected,  and  were  rapidly  assembled  at  the  points  designated  by 
the  War  Department.  These  troops  were  moved  with  the  most  satisfactory  dispatch 
and  an  entire  absence  of  accident. 

On  May  13  the  Adjutant-General  sent  to  the  Quartermaster-General  the  first  orders 
for  the  movement  of  volunteers — a  separate  order  for  each  organization — designating 
the  point  of  destination.  The  volunteer  troops  have  gone  to  destinations  with 
promptness  and  remarkable  freedom  from  accident  or  delay  en  route. 

Low  rates  were  secured  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  making  these 
movements,  generally  not  exceeding  1^  cents  per  mile  for  passengers,  and  in  many 
cases  much  less,  and  about  one-half  the  prevailing  tariff  rates  for  freight  in  excess 
of  150  pounds  per  man  carried  free. 

A  special  outfit  was  provided,  under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  used  by 
the  Surgeon-General  as  a  hospital  train.  This  train  was  made  up  of  10  tourist 
sleepers,  2  kitchen  and  dining  cars,  and  a  combined  passenger  and  baggage  car.  It 
was  furnished  by  the  Medical  Department,  placed  in  charge  of  its  trained  nurses, 
and  kept  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  sick  and  wounded  to  points  desig- 
nated by  the  proper  medical  officers. 

The  sum  of  $90,757.34  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  to  maintain,  including 
repairs,  the  eleven  vessels  owned  by  this  Department,  which  is  exclusive  of  the 
transports  chartered  and  purchased  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

From  the  declaration  of  war  to  June  30,  1898,  this  Department  chartered  for 
service  on  the  Atlantic  aud  Gulf  waters  43  vessels,  with  a  total  tounage  of  104,201 
and  a  carrying  capacity  of  1,287  officers,  22,335  men,  with  their  arms,  ammunition, 
equipment,  medical  and  subsistence  supplies,  and  6,746  animals.  There  was  also 
chartered  4  water  boats,  with  a  total  capacity  of  820,000  gallons;  3  lighters,  2  tugs, 
and  1  barge;  also  2  barges  purchased. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  chartered  for  the  Signal  Service  of  the  Army 
the  steamship  Adria,  used  as  a  cable  boat;  the  steamship  Fanita  for  the  Secret 
Service,  and  the  steamer  Gretchen  for  inspection  purposes. 

The  operations  of  the  navy  in  the  harbor  at  Manila  required  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Philippines. 

Fourteen  ships  were  chartered  to  June  30,  1898,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  having  a 
total  tonnage  of  41,152  and  carrying  capacity  of  629  officers  and  13,059  men  with 
their  complete  outfit  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  arms,  ammunition,  medical 
and  subsistence  stores  for  a  voyage  of  over  7,000  miles. 

The  combined  fleets  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
vear  consisted  of  69  vessels  of  various  classes,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  145,353  tons 
and  carrying  capacity  of  over  37,000  men. 

To  convert  the  vessels  composing  these  fleets  from  their  ordinary  uses  as  freight 
Ab.  98 25 
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vessels  into  safe  and  commodious  transport  ships  required  considerable  alteration. 
Sleeping  accommodations  for  the  men  and  stalls  for  the  animals  had  to  be  con- 
structed, largely  increased  water  capacity  had  to  he  provided  by  the  construction 
of  extra  tanks  and  the  supply  of  barrels  and  casks,  and  provision  made  for  pure-air 
ventilation.  For  this  last-mentioned  purpose  many  of  the  vessels  were  supplied 
with  electric  plants  for  running  fans  and  for  lighting  the  ship.  Specia.1  care  wa» 
given  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  transports  on  the  Pacific  coast  so  as  to  provide  for  the. 
long  voyage  to  Manila. 

The  total  expenditures  for  fitting  up  these  vessels  (as  far  as  reported)  to  June  30>, 
1898,  amounted  to  $186,632.68,  which  includes  the  sum  of  $7,694.30  for  fitting  up  the 
steamship  City  of  Peking,  which  was  chartered  by  the  Navy  Department  and  turned 
over  to  the  War  Department  for  transportation  of  the  Army. 

The  total  sum  paid  for  the  services  of  vessels  under  charter  to  June  30,  1898,  was 
as  follows : 

On  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  waters $1,007,952.50 

On  Pacific  coast 319,764.17 

Total 1,327,716.67 

To  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  this  Department 
purchased  from  the  Maine  Steamship  Company  the  steamship  John  Englis  for  the 
sum  of  $450,000.  This  ship  was  fitted  up  at  considerable  expense  as  a  hospital  ship, 
and  every  appliance  provided  for  the  care,  comfort,  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  expenditure  for  refitting  amounted  to  $136,851.11.  This  hospital 
ship  was  renamed  Belief,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  steamship  Missouri,  used  by  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  as  a  hospital  transport,  has  been  fitted  up  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  an  expenditure  of  $85,854. 

Since  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  there  have  been  chartered  four  vessels  for  service  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  same  number  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

There  were  also  purchased  for  the  service  of  the  Army  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  two 
large,  commodious  steamships,  the  Scandia  and  Arizona,  which  have  been  fitted  up, 
the  former  as  a  hospital  ship  and  the  latter  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  newly  acquired  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Secretary  of  War  directed  the  purchase  of  14  large  steamships  to  be  fitted  up 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  the  safe  and  comfortable  transportation  of  men 
and  animals  and  the  transportation  of  army  supplies.  These  14  steamships  have  a 
total  tonnage  of  61,298  tons  and  carrying  capacity  of  12,700  men  .imi  6,750  animals. 
To  fit  these  vessels  up  comfortably  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  thj  Army  required 
an  expenditure  of  $178,018.37.  It  is  the  intention  to  carefully  overhaul  all  of  these 
vessels  and  refit  them  for  the  army  transport  service. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  16  steamships  purchased  by  the  Government,  which 
includes  the  Scandia  and  AHuona,  heretofore  mentioned,  was  $6,231,000.  Total  cost 
of  tugs,  barges,  and  lighters  amounted  to  $245,300. 

The  fleet  of  transport  ships  which  was  concentrated  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  in  June 
last,  for  the  transportation  of  the  army  of  General  Shafter  to  Cuba,  consisting  of  38 
vessels,  including  2  water  boats,  3  steam  lighters,  1  collier,  and  1  tug,  had  been 
fitted  out  for  a  voyage  to  the  vicinity  of  Havana,  distant  about  400  miles.  The 
vessels  carried  with  them  153  small  boats,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  2,500  men. 
The  fleet  also  had  two  decked  barges  which  were  provided  by  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment. One  of  the  steam  lighters,  the  tug,  and  one  decked  barge  failed  to  reach 
Cuba. 

Upon  embarkation  of  the  troops  it  was  found  that  the  vessels  would  not  safely 
and  comfortably  carry  more  than  16,000  men,  with  their  2,295  animals,  equipments, 
ammunition,  subsistence,  and  medical  supplies,  on  a  voyage  of  1^000  miles. 
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This  entire  fleet  arrived  without  serious  mishap  at  Daiquiri.  Upon  disembarka- 
tion of  the  army  difficulty  was  encountered  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  means 
for  lightering  the  transports  which  could  not  approach  the  small  dock  at  Daiquiri,  and 
this  office  was  advised  of  the  needs  of  the  command.  Active  efforts  were  immediately 
made  by  this  office  to  supply  the  needed  lighterage.  Two  decked  barges  in  tow  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Fern  were  dispatched  at  once  from  Key  West,  Fla. ,  which  arrived  safely,  but 
were  wrecked  the  day  after  their  arrival.  A  seagoing  tug,  the  Nimrod,  chartered  in 
Mobile,  with  three  barges  in  tow — the  Ora,  Ben,  and  Touart — the  former  chartered, 
the  last  two  purchased,  by  the  Department,  was  dispatched,  with  orders  to  proceed 
direct  to  Santiago,  and  the  chartered  seagoing  tug  Underwriter,  with  two  decked 
barges  belonging  to  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  Army,  was  dispatched  to  San- 
tiago from  New  Orleans.  These  tugs  lost  all  their  barges  and  only  one  of  the  tugs 
succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba.  Under  instructions  from  this  office  the  steam-lighter 
Bessie  was  dispatched  from  Tampa  to  Santiago,  but,  her  boilers  springing  a  leak,  she 
returned  to  Tampa  for  repairs. 

These  unsuccessful  eflforts  to  relieve  the  situation  of  the  army  in  Cuba  led  the 
Department  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  firm  of  D.  Van  Aken  &  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  with  a  large  force  of  mechanics  of  various  trades, 
and  laborers,  with  machinery,  such  as  pile  drivers,  implements  for  construction  of 
docks  and  railways,  with  the  necessary  materials,  iron  and  lumber,  for  building 
docks,  lighters,  repairing  railroads  and  engines.  The  company  was  furnished  the 
steamship  Panama,  and  two  fine  ocean  tugs,  the  Gladisfen,  which  was  chartered,  and 
the  Gypsum  King,  which  was  purchased.  This  outfit  proceeded  to  Santiago  and 
thence  to  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  where  their  services  have  been  of  great  value  in  the 
operation  of  the  army  in  that  harbor. 

Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Cuba  it  became  necessary,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness prevailing  among  the  troops,  to  return  General  Shatter's  army.  The  sick  and 
wounded  who  were  able  to  make  the  voyage  were  first  considered  in  the  matter  of 
return,  and  these  were  brought  to  this  country  and  placed  in  hospitals  in  the  vari- 
ous coast  cities.  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  having  been  selected  as  a  reception 
camp  for  the  returning  army,  preparations  were  made  for  the  safe  and  speedy  land- 
ing of  the  troops  as  they  arrived  and  for  the  supplies  required  by  them.  For  this 
purpose  there  were  chartered  eight  small  vessels  and  two  flatboats,  besides  the 
steamer  SMnnecocTc,  1,205  tons  burden,  which  was  employed  to  afford  easy  and  com- 
fortable transportation  for  the  sick  troops  to  other  points  where  they  might  be  sent 
for  treatment. 

The  movement  of  troops  to  Porto  Rico  consisted  of  about  16,000  men,  3,367 
animals,  with  their  artillery,  equipments,  and  supplies,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  army  wagons.  Of  these  troops  5,581  men,  with  256  convalescents, 
have  been  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Seventeen  large  steamships  and  one  large  sailing  vessel  were  chartered  by  this 
Department  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
besides  the  two  steamships  purchased  for  this  service.  Transportation  was  fur- 
nished from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  for  16,405  persons,  with  their  equipments  and 
supplies. 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  First  Regiment  New  York 
Volunteer  Infantry  was  ordered  to  Honolulu  for  garrison  duty.  A  contract  was 
made  for  the  transportation,  at  a  per  capita  rate,  of  three  companies  of  that  regi- 
ment by  a  merchant  vessel,  11  officers  and  313  men,  who  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
on  August  18.  The  remainder  of  the  regiment,  10  officers  and  293  men,  sailed  for 
Honolulu  on  August  27  on  the  steamship  Scandia,  a  vessel  owned  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  showing  a  total  of  629  persons  transported  to  Honolulu. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF   SPANISH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Under  the  terms  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  the 
American  army,  it  was  agreed  that  transportation  should  be  furnished  by  the  United 
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States  Grovemment  for  the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  to  Spain,  and  to  provide  sub- 
sistence for  them  while  en  route.  The  proposal  submitted  by  an  American  citizen  on 
behalf  of  the  Spanish  Trans- A.tlantio  Company  was  accepted.  The  rates  to  be  paid 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  for  commissioned  officers  $55  per  capita  and 
for  enlisted  men  $20  per  capita,  the  men  to  be  delivered  on  the  ships  by  the  United 
States. 

The  only  other  bid  from  responsible  parties,  and  who  represented  steamship  com- 
panies having  facilities  to  carry  out  the  contract,  was  the  combined  bid  of  the 
Anchor  Line,  Cunard  Steamship  Company  (Limited),  Hamburg-American  Packet 
Company,  Robert  M.  Slomau  &  Co.,  Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.  (Limited),  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Thomas  Wil- 
son Sons  &  Co.  (Limited),  and  Wilson  &  Furness  Leyland  Line  (Limited),  which 
bid  was  for  officers  $110  and  enlisted  men  $55  per  capita,  steamers  to  be  dispatched 
from  Santiago  de  Cuba  within  forty-eight  hours  of  their  reported  arrival,  or  demur- 
rage to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  capita  per  day,  passenger  capacity ;  if 
passengers  are  on  board  during  such  delay,  40  cents  additional  per  capita  per  day. 
Same  demurrage  rates  to  be  paid  if  steamer  be  detained  at  place  of  debarkation  by 
quarantine  or  other  cause.  Will  endeavor  to  have  vessels  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  be- 
tween July  30  and  August  10,  1898,  but  desire,  if  necessary,  an  extension  of  time 
to  include  the  entire  month  of  August. 

As  will  be  observed,  this  bid  had  demurrage  conditions  which  would  have  amounted 
to  a  large  sum  in  addition  to  the  per  capita,  amounting  for  the  actual  number  trans- 
ported to  $1,312,915,  whereas  the  contract  entered  into  had  no  demurrage  condi- 
tions and  the  actual  sum  paid  was  $513,860. 

The  Government  decided  to  include  in  the  transportation  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  officers,  and  the  priests  and  sisters  of  charity  who  had  been  in  service  in  the 
hospitals  and  with  the  Spanish  army. 

The  embarkation  began  on  August  9,  1898,  and  was  completed  on  September  17, 
1898,  and  22,864  persons  were  embarked. 

The  cost  for  this  service,  as  above  stated,  amounted  to  $513,860. 

WEEKLY   STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

The  permanent  occupation  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  the  army 
has  rendered  necessary  the  transportation  of  large  quantities  of  army  supplies  to 
those  islands,  and  also  the  mails  for  the  troops.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
establish  a  regular  weekly  line  of  steamships  to  sail  from  New  York  to  points  in 
Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  and  return  to  New  York.  This  line  was  opened  Wednesday, 
August  31,  1898,  since  which  time  a  steamship  has  sailed  from  New  York  every 
Wednesday  for  Ponce  and  Santiago,  and  return. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  BELIEF   SUPPLIES. 

Large  quantities  of  supplies  have  been  transported  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  to  Cuba  for  the  relief  of  the  people  on  that  island  upon  the  request  of 
the  officers  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  National  Relief  Association,  and  other  kindred 
associations  and  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of  relief  of  the  suffering  Cubans. 

MILITAKY  POSTS  AND  BARRACKS  AND   QUARTERS. 

The  sum  of  $1,170,000  was  appropriated  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  the  above- 
named  purposes,  which  was  duly  apportioned  for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
alteration  of  public  buildings  at  the  various  military  posts  and  for  rent.  Special 
construction  and  improvements  have  been  ordered  from  the  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary posts  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt. ;  post  near  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo. ;  Fort  Point,  Tex. ;  Fort  Harrison,  Mont. ;  Plum  Island,  N.  Y. ;  post  near  Spokane^ 
Wash. }  Willets  Point,  N.  Y.,  etp. 
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CAMPS  FOR  THE  TROOPS. 

During  the  war  camps  were  established  for  military  purposes  at  Tampa,  Fla. ; 
Mobile,  Ala. ;  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Ga. ;  Camp  Alger,  Va. ;  Camp  Poland, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Miami,  Fla. ;  Fernandina,  Fla. ;  Camp  Witoif, 
N.  Y. ;  Camp  Hamilton,  near  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Camp  George  G.  Meade,  Pa. ;  Camp 
Wheeler,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  and  Camp  Shipp,  Anniston,  Ala.  All  necessary  tem- 
porary storehouses,  hospitals,  and  other  buildings  were  erected  or  hired  and  tents 
floored.  Water  facilities  were  arranged  for  either  by  driven  wells,  pumping  plants, 
or  by  connecting  camps  with  city  water  mains.  To  insure  a  supply  of  good 
water  many  of  the  camps  were  furnished  with  a  number  of  approved  portable 
filters,  and  one  with  boilers  for  boiling  water. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April,  1898,  five  buildings  were  rented  at  Key"  West, 
Fla.,  for  a  general  hospital.  An  office  and  storeroom  were  also  rented,  and  tem- 
porary buildings  constructed  for  kitchen,  dining  room,  closets,  etc.,  and  a  water- 
supply  system,  including  distilling  plant,  installed  for  the  hospital  and  post  at 
Key  West  Barracks,  Fla.,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $20,682.25. 

Many  of  the  buildings  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. ;  Fort  Myer,  Va. ;  and  Fort  Thomas 
Ky.,  were  used  as  general  hospitals. 

On  July  3,  1898,  instructions  were  given  for  the  erection  of  tents  and  temporary 
buildings  on  the  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  Reservation  for  a  general  hospital  to  accommo- 
date 500  patients  and  100  attendants.  The  work  was  completed  July  23,  1898,  at  a, 
cost,  exclusive  of  tents,  of  $5,016.12. 

On  July  20,  1898,  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  establishment,  near  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  of  a  pavilion  hospital  of  1,000  beds.  A  tract  of  land  on  the  line  of  an 
electric  railway,  about  2  miles  from  the  post,  was  leased  at  $500  per  annum,  and  on 
this  site  the  buildings  and  improvements  are  in  course  of  completion,  the  cost  to 
September  30,  1898,  being  reported  as  $90,276. 

The  sum  of  $20,000  was  authorized  for  a  distilling  plant  at  the  Philippine  Islands, 
including  machinery  for  taking  water  from  a  tower  to  a  higher  level  and  providing 
larger  camps  with  water  from  one  or  more  sources  of  supply. 

GRAVBS  AT  SANTIAGO. 

In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  President,  the  chief  quartermaster  at  San- 
tiago, Cuba,  on  August  10,  1898,  was  instructed^by  cablegram  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  erect  temporary  markers  and  prevent  effacement  of  any  markers  erected  at 
soldiers'  graves  at  Santiago.  A  capable  and  reliable  employee  of  this  department 
was  sent  to  Santiago,  Cuba,  by  this  office,  with  directions  to  report  to  Maj .  Gen.  H.  W. 
Lawton,  commanding  that  department,  for  the  specific  duty  of  erecting  suitable 
markers  at  the  graves  of  our  soldiers  at  Santiago  and  vicinity.  He  was  especially 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  our  dead,  securing,  if  possible,  the 
names,  ranks,  companies,  regiments,  and  dates  of  death  of  all  soldiers  buried  there, 
also  names  and  dates  of  death  of  employees  and  other  American  citizens  who  had 
been  interred  there  since  the  Army  landed  in  Cuba,  making  a  complete  record 
thereof,  and  take  prompt  measures  for  the  erection  of  wooden  markers  at  said  graves 
until  permanent  ones  conld  be  supplied.  He  was  further  directed  to  make  such 
examination  of  this  subject  as  to  be  able  to  report  and  identify  the  burial  places  of 
every  United  States  soldier  and  American  citizen  buried  at  Santiago  and  vicinity, 
and  at  the  same  time  prepare  a  complete  record  of  every  case,  showing  exact  loca- 
tion of  each  burial  site,  in  order  that  the  identification  of  the  place  of  burial  of  all 
our  soldiers  and  citizens  can  hereafter  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  He  reported 
his  arrival  at  Santiago  on  August  31,  1898,  and  upon  completion  of  this  important 
work  will  submit  full  and  detailed  report  to  this  office. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  8,  1898,  the  sum  of  $200,000  was  appro- 
priated to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  to  cause  to  be  transported 
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to  their  homes  the  remains  of  officers  and  soldiers  who  die  at  military  camps,  or  who 
are  killed  in  action,  or  who  die  in  the  field  at  places  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

No  definite  plans  hare  yet  been  formulated  by  the  Department  in  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  remains  to  the  United  States,  but  the  subject  is  under  consideration. 

NATIONAL  CEMETERIES. 

There  are  83  national  cemeteries  and  75  superintendents.  The  interments  in  these 
cemeteries  to  June  30,  1898,  were  337,296.  During  the  fiscal  year  all  the  necessary 
improvements  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  all  these  cemeteries  and  the  grounds 
kept  in  good  condition. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Congress,  on  July  7, 1898,  passed  an  act  "to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  Army,"  which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make 
such  distribution  of  the  duties  and  labors  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  as 
well  as  the  assignment  of  its  officers  to  important  and  special  lines  of  duty,  as  might 
be  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  law,  this  Department  has  been  en- 
abled to  largely  increase  its  efficiency  by  a  proper  distribution  of  the  work,  and  a 
more  advantageous  assignment  of  its  officers. 

TAMPA  BEPOT. 

A  r6sum6  of  the  work  done  by  the  quartermaster's  department  at  Tampa,  in  the 
short  space  of  four  months,  is  as  follows : 

Army  corps  equipped 2 

Freight  cars  handled  (loaded  or  unloaded) 13, 239 

Officers  and  men  transported 66,  478 

Horses  and  mules  transported 15,309 

Horses  and  mules  received 11,389 

Horses  and  mules  issued 9,919 

Wagons  "set  up" 604 

Teams  "broken  out"  (six  mules) 141 

Teams  "broken  out"  (four  mules) 520 

Pack  trains  equipped 21 

Wagons  and  ambulances  repaired 699 

Transports  fitted  out 33 

Transports  cleared 78 

TAMPA,   FLA.,   AND   SANTIAGO. 

Col.  C.  F.  Humphrey  (now  brigadier-general.  United  States  Volunteers),  Chief 
Quartermaster,  arrived  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  1,  1898,  and  the  following  day,  at  the 
request  of  General  Shafter,  took  charge  of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  that 
place,  so  far  as  pertained  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  expedition  to  Cuba.  The  same 
day  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  quartermaster's  department  at  Tampa  by 
telegraphic  order  from  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Santiago  and  attended  to  the  unloading  of  the  transports  at  the  latter 
place.  His  work  at  both  these  points  was  of  the  most  important  and  laborious 
character,  and  was  efficiently  administered. 
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DEPOT  AT  PONCB,  PORTO  EICO. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Pullman,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  the 
steamer  Rita  on  August  15,  1898,  for  Ponce,  Porto  Eioo,  -with  a  full  supply  of 
quartermaster  stores,  employees,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a,  quarter- 
master's depot  at  that  place,  from  which  to  issue  all  necessary  supplies  required  by 
the  troops  operating  there.  He  arrived  at  Ponce  on  August  22, 1898,  and  established 
a  temporary  depot  at  that  place. 

DEPOT  AT  HONOLULU. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  Ruhlen,  quartermaster,  TJ.  S.  Volunteers  (captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.),  is  the  officer  of  this  department  who  has  been  assigned  to 
duty  as  depot  quartermaster  at  Honolulu,  where  he  arrived  on  August  28,  1898,  and 
established  a  quartermaster's  depot  there  from  which  all  the  United  States  troops 
stationed  at  that  point  can  be  promptly  supplied  with  all  quartermaster  supplies. 

MANILA,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Pope,  chief  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers  (major  and  quarter- 
master, U.  S.  A.),  is  the  chief  quartermaster  at  this  station. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  mail  communication  no  detailed  report 
of  operations  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  as 
yet  been  received. 

OCCUPATION  OS'   CUBA  BY  UNITED  STATES  FORCES. 

Officers  of  this  Department  have  been  ordered  to  duty  at  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Nuevitas,  Gibara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  with  a  view  to  making  every 
preparation  possible  for  the  United  States  troops  previous  to  their  arrival  at  the 
places  named. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  state  that  this  office,  during  the  war,  has 
constantly  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  the  all-important  duty  devolving  upon  this 
Department  was  to  provide  for  and  promptly  furnish  the  Army  with  all  needful 
quartermaster  supplies.  For  months  the  most  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  Practically  everything  needed  for  the  largely 
increased  Army  had  to  be  purchased  or  manufactured  and  then  transported  to  the 
numerous  camps. 

I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  officers  of  this  Department  for  their  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  accomplishment  of  the  heavy  task  placed  upon  this  branch  of  the  public 
service.     They  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  service  efficiently  performed. 

I  also  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  fidelity,  and  intelligence  with  which 
many  of  the  volunteer  officers  of  this  Department  have  performed  the  important 
duties  committed  to  them. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  duty  on  my  part,  but  also  one  of  great  pleasure,  to  here 
record  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  able  and  efficient  service  of  the  officers  asso- 
oiiated  with  me  in  this  office.  They  justly  deserve  the  highest  possible  commenda- 
tion for  their  intelligent  and  loyal  discharge  of  the  responsible  and  laborious  duties 
imposed  upon  them.  Day  and  night  have  they  been  at  their  posts  of  duty  rendering 
invaluable  assistance,  and  only  with  their  constant  and  untiring  helpfulness  has  this 
office  been  able  to  promptly  dispose  of  the  immense  volume  of  work  coming  daily  to 
this  office  for  consideration  and  action. 
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EMPLOYEES. 

I  do  not  forget  tlie  clerks  and  other  employees  serving  in  this  office  and  through- 
out the  Department  at  large.  Without  their  assistance  the  work  of  this  Department 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  during  the  war  emergency.  Many  of  the  perma- 
nent and  experienced  employees  rendered  most  invaluable  and  efficient  service,  some 
often  working  twelve  and  fifteen  hours  a  day,  including  Sundays  and  holidays.  In 
a  number  of  cases,  by  reason  of  their  efficiency  and  experience,  employees  at  depart- 
ment headquarters  were  required  to  leave  their  homes  and  families  to  go  to  the  field, 
and  thereby  were  put  to  considerable  expense  without  receiving  additional  compen- 
sation. These  employees  devoted  all  their  energies  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
service.  I  strongly  recommend  that  some  action  be  taken  by  Congress  to  recompense 
all  regular  employees  of  this  Department  who  performed  this  extraordinary  service 
at  a  time  when  such  service  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Government.  A 
20  per  cent  increase  of  their  pay  for  one  year  would  not  be  more  than  they  justly 
deserve. 

MEMORIAL  BRIDGE. 

I  renew  the  recommendations  of  my  predecessor  that  an  appropriation  be  made  by 
Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  between  the  Naval 
Observatory  grounds  and  the  Arlington  Reservation,  which  will  furnish  a  short  and 
direct  route  to  the  cemetery  and  park,  and  afford  rapid  communication  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  large  military  post  of  Fort  Myer,  Va.  This  is  an  important  matter, 
and  it  is  hoped  it  may  receive  the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  coming  session. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  differ  from  the  appropriations  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  as  follows : 

Increase- 
Regular  supplies $12,200,000 

Incidental  expenses 3,300,000 

Horses  for  cavalry  and  artillery 715,000 

Barracks  and  quarters 1, 750, 000 

Army  transportation 27, 513,  875 

Clothing  and  equipage 13,769,431 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  estimate  is  made  for  160,000  men  instead  of  25,000. 

Increase. 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals $60, 000 

Quarters  for  hospital  stewards 13, 000 

Because  of  increased  accommodations  required  and  urgent  repairs  shown  to  be 
necessary  in  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army. 

Increase. 
Repairing  roads  to  national  cemeteries $7, 000 

Because  of  much-needed  repairs  which  in  the  past  it  has  been  impossible  to  make 
because  of  insufficiency  of  appropriations  provided. 

Increase 

Military  posts $380,000 

Because  of  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  barracks  and  quarters  in  connec- 
tion with  the  modern  seacoast  armaments  involving  the  establishment  on  the  coast 
of  new  military  posts,  and  the  enlargement  of  others. 
Respectfully, 

M.   I.   LUDINGTON, 

Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 
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War  Department, 
Quartbrmaster-Genekal's  Office, 

Washington,  November  ^5,  1898. 

The  amount  of  transportation  that  went  with  General  Shatter's  command,  which 
embarked  on  June  14,  from  Tampa  to  Santiago,  according  to  report  of  General 
Humphrey,  is  as  follows : 

Draft  mules 94S 

Pack  mules 390 

Government  horses 578 

Private  horses 381 

Total  animals 2,295 

Army  wagons 114 

Escort  wagons 81 

Red  Cross  ambulances 7 

Total  vehicles 202 

The  amount  of  transportation  sent  to  Santiago  from  June  14  to  August  24,  as  far 
as  can  be  shown  from  the  records  of  this  office,  is  as  follows : 

Draft  mules 877 

Pack  mules 130 

Total  animals 1,  007 

Army  wagons 71 

Escort  wagons 41 

Ambulances 35 

Signal  Corps  wagons 2 

Field  telegraph  wagon 1 

Wire  wagons 2 

Telephone  wagon 1 

Tool  wagons 2 

Total  vehicles 155 

M.  I.  LUDINGTON, 

Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A, 
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Statement  of  chartered  vessels  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  COASTS. 


Name  of  vessel. 


By  -whom  owned. 


Char- 
tered. 


Charter 
canceled. 


Bate 
charter 
per  day. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Transporti. 


Comal . 


Alamo . 


Elo  Grande 

Leona 

San  Marcos 

Concho 

Lampasas 

Nueces 

Tigilancia 

Seguranca 

Orizaba 

Yucatan 

Seneca 

Saratoga 

Santiago 

City  of  "Washington . 

Manteo 

Gussie 

"Whitney 

Morgan 

Aransas 

Clinton p 

Allegheny 


Berkshire.. 


D.H.  Miller.. 
Florida 


Olivette  . 


La  Grande  Bnchesse  . 

Tarpon 

Catania. 

Cherokee 

Iroquois 

Comanche 

Matteawau 

Miami 

Knickerbocker 

Louisiana 

Hudson 

Breakwater 


Stillwater.. 
Wanderer  . 


Unionist . 


New  Xork  and  Texas  S.  S.  Co  . 


-do. 

.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. . 

— do : 

-...do 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

do 

....do 

do 

do 


Merchants  and  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Go. 


.do.. 


Plant  Investment  Co. 


.do. 


-do. 
-do. 


Twoedie  Trading  Co 

"Wm.  P.  Clyde  &  Co 

do 

do 

Miami  Steamship  Co 

do 

Cromwell  Steamship  Co. 
do 


.do. 


New    Orleans    Belize   Eoyal    Mail 
Steamship  Co. 

do 

do 


Henry  Hanaw  (Angler  Line) . 


1898. 
Apr.  29 

Apr.  29 

May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
June  13 
Jnne  13 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
May  28 
Apr.  30 
Apr.  30 
May  12 
May  12 
June    8 

Apr.  29 


.do. 


Specialist. 


..do 

o  First  thirty  days. 


....do... 

May     2 

Apr.    3 

July  5 
July  10 
June  13 
May  11 
....do... 
June  3 
May  11 
May  13 
June  3 
....do... 
June  9 
May  12 

May  16 
July    5 

June  10 
June    3 


1898. 
Oct.    25{ 

Sept.  23{ 

Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Sept.  8 
Sept.  23 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  17 
Sept.  30 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  7 
Sept.  11 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  11 

Sept.  12/ 

....do..{ 

Sept.    3/ 
Sept.    9 


Sept.  2 
Oct.  2 
Sept.  13 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  18 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Sept.  21 
Aug.  12 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  10 

Nov.  2 
Sept.  10 

Sept.  23 

...do.. 

b  After  30  days. 


a$625. 00 

6575.  00 

a 600. 00 

6550.00 

600.  00 

500. 00 

500. 00 

550.  00 

650. 00 

650.  00 

600.  00 

600. 00 

500. 00 

500.  00 

450.  00 

450. 00 

450. 00 

450. 00 

200. 00 

350. 00 

350. 00 

400. 00 

400. 00 

400. 00 

a600.  00 

b  550.  00 

d 600. 00 

i  550.  00 

a  600. 00 

6550.00 

600. 00 

a  500. 00 

6450.00 

1,  200. 00 

250.  00 

600.  00 

500. 00 

600. 00 

640.00 

600. 00 

550. 00 

400.  00 

500. 00 

400.00 

340.00 

325. 00 
220.  00 
fa375.  00 
L  6  325.  00 
.a 425.  00 
L  6  375.  00 


I    2,934 

}    2,943 

2,566 
3,329 
2,837 
3,704 
2,237 
3,367 
4,115 
4,115 
3,497 
3,525 
2,729 
2,820 
2,359 
2,648 
583 


1,337 

994 

1,156 

1,187 

I    2,014 

1 

}    2,014 

}    2,296 

I      1, 786 

}  1,611 
5,018 

450 
3,700 
3,557 
2,944 
3,202 
3,300 
3,050 
1,642 
2,849 
1,800 

600 

i,oig 

531 
2,158 

2,802 
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Statement  of  chartered  vessels  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department — Continued. 
ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  COASTS— Continuea. 


Name  of  vessel. 


By  whom  owned. 


Char- 
tered. 


Charter 
canceled. 


Eate 
charter 
per  day. 


Ton- 
nage. 


IVansports — Continned. 

Gate  City 

City  of  Macon 

Arcadia 


TJto 

Fanita  (Secret  Service) 

Signal  Service. 
Adria 

Water  boats. 

Anne  Stevens 

Barge  S.O.,  No.  77 

Maverick 

Kanawha 


Ocean  Steamship  Co 

do 

New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Co. 

H.  P.Kirkham 

James  McKay 


1898. 
June    6 
....do... 
June  15 

July  20 


"Western  "Union  Telegraph  Co. 


"W.  S.  Vanaman.- 
Standard  Oil  Co . 

do 

John  A.  Donald . 


Stea/m  lighters. 

Bessie 

Lanra 

Cnmherland 


Galveston  S.  S.  &  L.  Co 

do 

Cnmherland  Steamship  Co. 


Apr.  21 

May  13 
May  14 
May  16 
June    3 


May  24 
....do... 
June    1 


1898. 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  26 
Sept.    2 

Sept.  14 
Sept.    8 

Aug.  15 

Nov.  1 

Aug.  7 

Sept.  2 

Oct.  3 


Oct.     6 


Gladisfen 

Underwriter. . 


Nimrod 

Captain  Sam. 
Triton 


"William  E.  Myers 

La  Branch  Pilots*  Association,  New 
Orleans. 

H.  T.  Hartwell 

"W.  Chase  Spotewood 

Morse  &  Co.,  New  York 


Lighters. 

Ora 

S.S.Manteo 


"W.C.Taylor 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship 
Co. 


S.  S.Bratten... 
Tug  Gladisfen. 


"W.  D.  Munson.. 
"Wm. E.Myers  . 


July  11 
July    8 

June  25 
June  — 
Aug.    6 

June  25 
Oct.    19 

Nov.  11 
Nov.  13 


Oct.      2 

July  15 
July  9 
Oct.      1 

July    2 
(6) 

(») 
(6) 


$500.00 
500.  00 
250.  00 

165.00 
150. 00 


50.00 
100. 00 
500.00 
175.  00 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 


90.00 
160. 00 

80.00 

75.00 

212. 50 

10.00 
300. 00 

c 105. 00 
\  (J130.  00 
120. 00 


1,997 
2,098 
2,317 


519 


0100,000 
alOD.OOO 
al40,000 
al80,000 


185 
185 
119 


110 
171 


110 
93 


60 
S83 


705 
110 


The  following  were  chartered  for  use  at  Moutauk  Point : 


Name  of  vessel. 


By  whom  owned. 


Char- 
tered. 


Charter 
canceled. 


Hate 
charter 
per  day. 


Ton- 
nage. 


SteoTners. 

Shinnecock 

Vigilant 

Stemn  lighter. 

Columbia 

Tugs. 

James  A.  Lawrence. 

A."W.Booth 

Lewis  Pulver 

(T  Gallons. 


Montank  Steamboat  Co  - 
JohnDelany 


James  P.  McAllister . 


1898. 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  11 

Ang.  15 


Alfred  Dutch  ... 
Michael  Moran. 
John  Nichols 


&  Chartered  for  Cuba. 


Ang.  10 
Aug.  15 
Aug.  11 

c  First  21  days. 


Sept.  22 
Oct.      1 


Oct.      3 


Oct.  9 
Sept.  24 
Oct.     4 


$1, 000. 00 
100. 00 


75.00 
75.00 
50.00 


1,205 
150 


118 
71 


dAfter  21  days. 
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Statemikt  of  chartered  vessels  of  the  Qartermaster's  Department — Continued. 


Kame  of  vessel. 


Arthur 

Curry 

Newkirk 

Baxter 

Wm.  H.  Tanderbilt . 


By  whom  owned. 


Char- 
tered. 


1898. 
Aug.  13 
....do... 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  3 
Aug.  16 


Charter 
canceled. 


Oct.  4 
...do... 
Sept.  3 
Sept.  4 
Oct.      7 


Hate 
charter 
per  day. 


$40. 00 
40.00 
25.00 
15.00 
40.00 


Ton- 
nage. 


Statement  of  vessels  chartered  iy  Quartermaster's  Department,  Pacific  coast. 


Name  of  vessel. 


Australia 

iZealandia 

(Ohio 

Indiana 

"Pennsylvania 

City  of  Sydney 

China 

City  of  Para 

Colon 

Newport 

Peru 

City  of  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

Morgan  City 

Senator 

City  of  Puebla 

Valencia 

St-Panl 

"Tacoma  (sailer) 


By  whom  owned. 


Oceanic  Steamship  Co 

do 

Empire  Transportation  Co 

do 

do 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co 

do 

Pacific  Steam  'Whaling  Co 

Alaska  Commercial  Co 

Alaska  Packers'  Association... 


Char- 
tered. 


May  10 
May  27 
...do... 
June  8 
July  7 
May  10 
May  27 
June  11 
May  27 
June  20 
June  25 
July  7 
June  7 
June  8 
June  23 
June  19 
July  19 
July  11 


Charter 
canceled. 


1898. 
Aug.  29 


Aug.  30 
Sept.  22 


Sept.    7 


Nov.  2 
Oct.  22 
Nov.    3 


Rate  of 
charter. 


a $20, 000 

a  20, 000 

a  25,  000 

a  25,  000 

a  23, 000 

61,000 

61,500 

61,000 

5750 

61,000 

6  1,000 

61,000 

6  660 

6  1,000 

6  900 

6  650 

6 1, 000 

6  200 


Ton- 
nage. 


2,755 
2,489 
3,488 
3,158 
3,166 
3,  000 
5,000 
3,532 
2,700 
3,000 
3,500 
3,548 
2,300 
2,409 
2,623 
1,198 
2,440 
1,738 


Statement  of  vessels  purchased  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 


Name. 


Ton- 
nage. 


From  whom  purchased. 


Date  of 
purchase. 


Amount 
paid  for 
vessel. 


Tanama,  No,  1 

Port  Victor,  No.  2 

iBita,No.3 

Mohawk,  No.  20 

Mobile,No.21 

Massachusetts,  No.  22 . . 

Manitoba,  No.  23 

Minnewaska,  No.  24 

Mississippi,  No.  25 

Michigan,  No.  26 

Roumanian,  No.  27 

Obaam,No.30 

Berlin,No.31 

Che8ter,No.32 , 


2,085 
2,792 
2,194 
5,658 
5,780 
5,673 
5,673 
5,796 
3,732 
3,722 
4,120 
3,656 
6,641 
4,770 


Captured 

Irwin,  McBride,  Catherwood  &  Co . 

Captured 

Bernard  N.  Baker 

do 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Austin,  Baldwin  »&.  Co 

Samuel  D.  Coykendall 

International  Navigation  Co . 
do 


1898. 
June  21 
July  8 
July  8 
July  14 
....do... 
....do... 
July  20 
July  26 
July  14 
...do... 
July  12 
July  1 
July  13 
July  27 


$41,000 
175,  000 
125, 000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
660, 000 
350, 000 
350, 000 
240, 000 
250,  000 
400,  000 
200, 000 


a  Per  month. 


b  Per  day. 
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Statement  of  vessels pwrehaaed  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department — Continued. 


Name. 


Ton- 
nage. 


From  whom  purchased. 


Date  of 
purchase. 


Amount 
paid  for 

vessel. 


Mospital  ships. 

Belief. 

Bay  State 

Tugs. 

Britannia 

Sarah 


3,095 
777 


Maine  Steamship  Co 

State  of  Massachusetts . 


Gypsum  King,  ocean  - 

Major  McElinley 

Olympic 

Harry 1 

J.  C.  "Watson 


581 


Baker- Whltely  Coal  Co 

Long  Island  Machine  and  Marine  Construe, 
tion  Co. 

J.B.King  Transportation  Co 

Frederick  A.  Verdon 

do 

G.H.Hill 

J.D.  Dailey 


Stewm  lighters. 

Eugene  Graselli  . . . 
Adonis 

Edward  L.  Ward. . . 


Zighters. 

L.E.  Kinehardt. - 

Touart 

Ben 


Gustav  A.  Schwaz- 

W.  C.  Cahill 

E.  L.  Ward 


200 
180 


Bernard  Campbell . 

W.C.  Taylor 

Mobile  Coal  Co 


Barges. 

E.  L.  Bartley 

Willie 

Annie 

Mocha 

Helen 


Steamships. 

Scandia  (Pacific  coast)  . 
Arizona  (Pacific  coast) . 


231 
122 
338 
122 


4,253 
5,000 


William  S.  Bartley 

do 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co. 

do 

do..., 


Hamburg- American  Line.- 
Northem  Pacific  Ewy.  Co  . 


1898. 
May  20 
Not.  15 


July  14 
....do... 

July  25 
Nov.  7 
Not.  19 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 


Nov.  25 
Nov.  26 
Not.    7 


July  13 
June  25 
June  27 


June  13 
...do... 
July  14 
...do  ... 
...do  ... 


$450,  000 
100,  000 

40, 000 
6,300 

150,  000 

13,  000 
12. 000 

6,000 

14,  000 


39, 500 
26,  000 
25,000 


July     5 
July  16 


5,500 
2,000 
1,500 


6,000 

5,000 

10,  000 

10, 000 

10,  000 


200, 000 
600, 000 


When  war  was  declared  the  Department  was  amply  provided  with 
all  necessary  clothing  and  equipage  supplies  for  the  then  existing  small 
army  of  25,000  men,  but  had  no  equipments  for  the  volunteer  soldiers, 
and  no  transportation  for  so  large  an  army,  such  as  horses,  mules, 
wagons,  ambulances,  harness,  etc. ;  neither  had  it  a  single  transport 
ship. 

The  Department  has  purchased  36,800  horses  and  mules,  5,179 
wagons,  569  ambulances,  28,012  sets  of  harness,  and  83,078  tons  of  coal 
for  vessels — chartered  77  vessels  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  purchased  16  steamships,  which  are  now  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  in  excellent  condition.  Mr.  B.  N.  Baker,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  generously  tendered  the  use  of  the  steamship  Missouri  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  services  of  her  captain  and  crew.  She  has  been  fitted 
out  as  a  hospital  ship,  and  is  a  most  excellent  and  valuable  one.  The 
hospital  ship  Belief  was  also  of  great  service. 
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The  small  hospital  ship  Bay  State  has  recently  been  purchased  from 
the  Massachusetts  Belief  Association.  She  cost  that  association 
$175,000.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Government  was  $100,000.  She  is 
fitted  out  in  first-class  order  and  can  be  used  in  the  shallow  waters 
around  the  islands.  The  vessel  ran  between  Porto  Eico,  Santiago,  and 
Boston  during  the  war,  conveying  the  sick  soldiers  of  Massachusetts 
regiments. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  Spanish  prisoners  to  Spain  amounted  to 
$513,860. 

A  weekly  steamship  line  has  been  established  by  the  Department, 
sailing  every  Wednesday  from  JISTew  York  for  Ponce,  Santiago,  and 
return. 

The  graves  of  our  soldiers  in  Santiago  and  vicinity  and  in  Porto 
Eico  and  the  Philippines  are  being  carefully  marked  and  a  complete 
record  is  being  made.  So  soon  as  plans  now  under  consideration  are 
completed,  the  remains  of  these  offlcers  and  soldiers  will  be  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  transported  to  their  former  homes  under  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  8,  1898,  which  appropriated  $200,000 
for  the  purpose. 

MILITAKY  POSTS. 

The  new  site  tendered  by  the  citizens  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  for 
the  proposed  military  post  at  or  near  that  city  has  been  accepted,  and 
the  deeds  and  title  papers  for  the  lands  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
Attorney-General,  with  request  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  sufftciency 
of  the  papers  to  vest  in  the  United  States  a  valid  title  to  the  prem- 
ises in  question.  If  in  his  opinion  the  title  is  good,  action  wUl  be 
taken  at  once  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  post  under  the  appro- 
priation made  therefor  by  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved 
July  1, 1898  (30  Stats.,  629), 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Department  certain  public  lands, 
situated  near  Sheridan,  Sheridan  County,  Wyo.,  have  been  reserved  by 
Executive  order  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  reservation,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  Department  to  ask  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to 
establish  there  a  military  post. 

In  March,  1898,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  abandonment  of  Whipple 
Barracks,  Ariz.,  but  upon  further  consideration  it  was  decided  to  with- 
hold the  order,  since  which  time  a  detachment  of  troops  has  been  kept 
at  the  post  guarding  public  property.  The  necessity  for  the  continu- 
ance of  Whipple  Barracks  as  a  military  post  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  imperative,  and  it  is  recommended  that  an  appropriation 
of  $75,000  be  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  buildings  and  other 
appurtenances  at  the  post,  which  are  very  much  needed. 
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SUBSISTBXOE  DEPAETMBNT. 

Wak  Department, 
Office  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 

Washington,  October  17,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  my  annual  report : 

The  settled  practice  of  the  Department  has  heretofore  been  to  limit  the  scope  of 
its  annual  reports  to  the  transactions  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30;  but 
owing  to  the  importance  of  transactions  which  were  begun  prior  to  that  date  in 
1898,  and  which  have  been  continued  in  unbroken  sequence  to  the  present  date,  the 
limit  of  June  30  has  in  some  instances  been  exceeded  in  the  present  report,  in  order 
that  a  connected  view  of  a  portion  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  with  Spain  may  be 
given. 

The  personnel  of  the  Department  on  April  1, 1898,  consisted  of  22  officers.  Appro- 
priation for  the  subsistence  of  the  Regular  Army  of  25,000  men  had  been  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  amounting  to  $1,650,000.  Of  this  sum  $314,314 
remained  nndra wn  from  the  Treasury  on  April  1 .  The  acts  passed  by  Congress  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Spain  placed,  successively,  the  sums  of 
$2,739,643.50,  $5,000,000,.  and  $15,367,112.28,  or  a  total  of  $23,106,755.78,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Department. 

In  anticipation  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  all  chief  and  purchasing  commis- 
saries had  been  advised  to  make  preparation  for  meeting  the  demands  that  would 
be  made  upon  them  as  soon  as  wa;r  was  declared.  Upon  the  calling  out  of  voluu- 
eers  and  the  stationing  of  troops  upon  the  southern  coast,  officers  of  the  regulai 
establishment  of  the  Subsistence  Department  were  sent  to  locate  subsistence  depots 
of  supply  near  each  considerable  body  of  troops,  from  which  all  food  of  the  soldiers 
was  drawn.  Upon  the  establishment  of  great  camps  of  concentration  the  same 
system  of  locating  subsistence  depots  in  close  relation  to  them  was  followed.  By 
this  system  the  food  supply  of  the  men  was  always  accessible  to  those  officers  of  the 
combatant  forces  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  draw  and  distribute  the  allowances 
due  to  the  men. 

The  acts  of  April  22, 1898,  and  July  7, 1898,  for  temporarily  increasing  the  military 
establishment,  and  for  increasing  the  efificienoy  of  the  Subsistence  Department, 
added  about  120  commissaries  of  subsistence  of  volunteers  to  the  Department.  As 
fast  as  these  officers  accepted  their  commissions  and  qualified  by  filing  their  official 
bonds,  they  were  assigned  to  duty. 

The  first  objective  point  of  the  war  was  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  An  army  of  16,000 
men  was  dispatched  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  June  14,  1898  (within  fifty-six  days  after 
war  had  been  declared),  and  subsistence  supplies  for  the  entire  force  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  accompanied  the  expedition.  Eight  days  later  reen- 
forcements  to  the  number  of  6,400  men  were  sent,  and  they  were  followed  imme- 
diately by  subsistence  supplies  for  the  reenforcements  to  last  a  period  of  seventy-six 
days.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  a  large  cargo  of  provisions  was  sent  to  Cuba 
with  the  provisional  brigade  of  the  Second  Army  Corps.  These  shipments  were 
followed  in  July,  1898,  by  other  shipments  of  food  supplies,  including  refrigerated 
fresh  beef  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  command.  The  supplies  of  sub- 
sistence stores  shipped  to  Cuba  were  at  all  times  ample  for  all  purposes — our  army, 
Spanish  prisoners,  and  starving  Cubans.  The  returns  showing  the  issues  made  to 
the  army,  the  Cuban  army,  the  destitute  and  prisoners  of  war  in  Cuba  have  not  yet 
been  received. 

In  order  to  enable  surgeons  in  charge  of  hospitals  to  procure  needful  food  for  the 
sick  under  their  charge.  General  Order  No.  116  was  issued  August  10,  1898,  which 
authorized  them  to  expend  from  the  appropriation,  "Subsistence  of  the  Army,"  the 
sum  of  60  cents  per  man  per  day  for  the  period  each  man  was  undergoing  treatment. 
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and  ample  provision  was  made  for  fnrloughing  convalescents  and  paying  them  com- 
mutations of  rations  while  traveling  to  and  from  their  homes. 

The  provisioning  of  the  troops  ordered  to  Montauk  Point  was  accomplished  with- 
out difficulty  outside  of  the  confusion  incident  to  the  occupation  of  a  large  camp  by 
a  large  body  of  men  within  a  short  period  of  time.  There  appearing  to  be  a  necessity 
for  supplying  a  portion  of  the  troops  assembled  thereat,  who  were  not  in  hospital 
or  who  were  recuperating  after  discharge  from  hospital,  with  varieties  of  food  differ- 
ing from  the  articles  of  the  ration,  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  large  quantities  of  food  of  this  character,  the  purchases  being  made 
from  the  appropriation  for  "Subsistence  of  the  Army." 

Rations  were  sent  with  the  expedition  to  Porto  Rico  in  quantities  to  last  the  com- 
mand for  a  period  of  one  hundred  days ;  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  last  for  a  period 
of  ninety  days,  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  last  for  a  period  of  from  four  to  six 
months. 

Field  bake  ovens  and  coffee  roasters  were  furnished  to  troops  in  the  field  by  the 
Subsistence  Department,  and  the  permanent  transfer  to  the  Subsistence  Department 
of  the  duty  of  furnishing  them  is  recommended. 

Regimental  commissaries  should  be  authorized  by  law,  who  should  be  charged 
with  the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  food  supplies  of  the  regiment. 

The  experience  obtained  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain  has  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  larger  number  of  commissary-sergeants  in  service  than  are  now 
allowed.  They  were  in  demand  from  all  quarters,  and  their  services  were  invalu- 
able in  assisting  officers  in  receiving,  caring  for,  issuing,  and  accounting  for  sub- 
sistence stores.  There  should  be  a  commissary-sergeant  for  each  regiment  in  service, 
in  addition  to  those  now  authorized  for  the  various  garrisoned  posts  and  places  of 
deposit,  of  subsistence  supplies,  and  legislation  authorizing  their  appointment  from 
the  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  is  earnestly  recommended. 

The  system  of  keeping  records  prescribed  by  War  Department  circular  of  May  15, 
1894,  failed  to  meet  expectations  during  a  state  of  war,  and  had  to  be  partially 
abandoned  in  favor  of  an  improvised  method.  Great  confusion  and  embarrassment 
resulted,  and  the  experience  is  not  thought  to  be  limited  to  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral's Bureau  alone. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  higher  grade  clerkships  in  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral's Bureau  is  recommended,  in  view  of  the  increase  of  employees  necessitated  by 
the  war  and  the  probable  continuance  of  the  Volunteer  Army  in  service  for  some 
time  to  come. 

As  much  clerical  work  has  been  done  beyond  office  hours,  extra  compensation 
should  be  paid  for  the  extra  work,  and  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  will  give  the  matter  his  favorable  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  p.  Eagan, 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistence. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

Amount  of  articles  of  the  ration  issued  at  Santiago  up  to  October  1,  1898. 


Bacon 

Koast  beef 

Corned  beef 

Freahbeef 

Flour 

Hard  bread 

Baking  powder 
Beans 


Pounds. 


1, 851,  671 

491, 101 

32, 500 

955, 000 

1,  775,  245 

1,  828,  456 

61,  868 

317,  908 


Rations. 

Days. 

2,  468,  684 

154 

982,  202 

61 

65,  000 

5 

764,  000 

47 

1,  677,  995 

98 

1,828,456 

114 

1,546,700 

96 

2, 119,  386 

132 
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Amount  of  articles  of  the  ration  issued  at  Santiago  up  to  October  1, 1898 — Continued. 


Pounda. 

nations. 

Days. 

1, 034, 185 
219,864 
104,965 
631, 620 
217,430 
383, 572 

1,  034, 185 
219,  864 

1,049,650 
1,421,145 

2,  717,  875 
2,  557, 146 

64 

13 

Coffee,  green .- 

65 

88 

Coffee,  roasted 

169 

159 

Other  components  of  the  ration  issued  proportionately.  Issue  based  on  an  esti- 
mate of  16,000  men. 

Chas.  p.  Eagast, 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistence. 

The  summary  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  shows  the 
operations  of  his  department,  which  was  enabled  to  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  food  for  the  Army,  and  also  much  for  the  Cuban  army  and 
the  destitute  and  prisoners  of  war  in  Cuba. 

The  order  issued  August  10, 1898,  authorized  surgeons  in  charge  of 
hospitals  to  expend  from  the  appropriation  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
Army  the  sum  of  60  cents  per  man  per  day  for  the  period  each  man 
was  undergoing  treatment,  and  ample  provision  was  made  for  conva- 
lescents on  furlough. 

A  personal  visit  to  Montauk  Point  convinced  me  that  there  was 
need  of  au  issue  to  the  troops  just  returned  from  Cuba  (many  of  whom 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  there)  of  food  supplies 
dtfiferent  from  those  composing  the  ration,  and  accordingly  large  quan- 
tities  of  suitable  food  were  ordered  purchased  and  distributed  to  the 
hospitals,  as  also  to  the  troops  in  camp. 

Field  bake  ovens  and  coflfee  roasters  should  be  furnished  to  the 
troops  by  the  Subsistence  Department,  as  stated  by  the  Commissary- 
General.  These  appliances  are  now  provided  for  in  the  act  making 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Army,  under  the  heading  "Eegular 
supplies.  Quartermaster's  Department." 

The  experience  of  our  late  war  has  demonstrated  the  need  of  a 
regimental  commissary,  and  also  for  a  commissary-sergeant  for  each 
regiment  in  service.  The  recommendation  of  the  Commissary-General 
in  this  respect  is  therefore  concurred  in. 

MEDICAL  DEPAETMENT. 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  10,  1898. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  a  summary  of  my  report  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1898: 

THE  WORK  OF  THE   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  DURING  THE   SPANISH  WAR. 

Medical  officers.— 'Yho  number  of  medical  officers,  192,  allowed  by  law  to  the  Army, 
is  inadequate  in  time  of  peace.    The  insufficiency  in  time  of  war  was  met  by  the 
assignment  of  over  650  contract  surgeons  under  the  provision  of  the  act  approved 
Ab.  98 2Q 
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May  12, 1898.  All  volunteer  reglmentB  had  3  medical  officers  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernors of  States.  Volunteer  surgeons,  to  fill  the  staff  positions  authorized  by  the 
act  approved  April  22,  1898,  were  appointed  by  the  President :  Eight  corps  surgeons 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  110  division  and  brigade  surgeons  with  the 
rank  of  major;  5  of  the  former  and  36  of  the  latter  positions  were  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  The  President  also 
appointed  three  medical  officers  for  each  of  the  regiments  of  United  States  volun- 
teer infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineers.  The  very  small  proportion  of  medical  offi- 
cers having  experience  of  a  military  character  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
Department  at  the  outset,  but  many  of  the  staff  surgeons  from  civil  life  showed 
great  aptitude  for  the  service  and  speedily  became  of  value  as  administrative  and 
sanitary  officers. 

Hospital  Corps. — No  provision  was  made  for  hospital  corps  men  for  the  volunteer 
troops  except  that  which  empowered  the  Secretary  of  War  (act  March  1,  1897)  to 
enlist  as  many  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps  as  the  service  may  require.  To  provide 
this  corps  with  the  necessary  number  of  men  recruiting  officers  were  urged  to  secure 
suitable  men  and  medical  officers  to  effect  the  transfer  of  men  from  the  line  of  the 
Army.  General  Orders,  No.  58,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Ajutant-General's  Office, 
May  31,  1898,  authorized  the  transfer  of  men  from  the  line  of  the  volunteers  to  the 
Hospital  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Surgeon 
and  suspended  the  provisions  of  Army  Regulations  governing  the  Hospital  Corps  so 
far  as  they  were  inapplicable  in  time  of  war  and  with  troops  in  the  field.  Com- 
manders of  corps  and  of  independent  divisions  and  brigades  were  charged  with 
the  full  control  of  the  transfer  from  the  line,  the  enlistment  and  discharge  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Hospital  Corps,  the  detail  of  acting  hospital  stewards,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  stewards,  the  last  limited  by  subsequent  orders  to  10  stewards  for  an  army 
corps  in  addition  to  those  authorized  for  the  volunteer  regiments. 

The  number  of  men  enlisted  and  transferred  during  the  war  was  approximately 
6,000. 

Contract  nurses. — The  want  of  a  sufficient  body  of  trained  hospital  corps  men 
necessitated  the  detail  of  enlisted  men  from  the  regiments  for  hospital  duty  in 
several  of  the  camps  and  the  employment  of  trained  nurses  at  the  general  hospitals. 
Foreseeing  the  necessity  for  a  large  force  of  the  latter,  I  applied  to  Congress  April 
28,  1898,  for  authority  to  employ  by  contract  as  many  nurses  as  might  be  required 
during  the  war.  This  was  promptly  granted.  Over  1,700  female  nurses  have  been 
employed,  at  first  at  the  general  hospitals  and  later  at  the  field  division  hospitals 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  field  service  purposes  for  which  the  latter  had 
been  organized  would  have  to  give  place  to  the  imperative  need  of  caring  for  the 
many  sick  men  coming  from  the  regimental  camps. 

Medical  and  hospital  supplies. — Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  April  21, 
steps  were  taken  to  obtain  medical  supplies  for  the  new  Volunteer  Army.  Orders 
were  given,  and  the  manufacture  expedited  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  On  May  3, 
foreseeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  ready  for  issue  to  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments, as  soon  as  they  were  mustered  in,  the  necessary  articles  of  field  equipment, 
I  telegraphed  the  governors  of  the  several  States  for  authority  to  use  the  medical 
equipment  of  the  National  Guard  in  the  service  of  the  State  until  our  Army 
medical  supplies  were  ready  for  issue.  Most  of  the  governors,  who  had  field  equip- 
ment, responded  promptly  and  satisfactorily,  but  unfortunately  many  of  the  State 
medical  departments  had  no  such  equipment.  Meanwhile  the  officers  in  charge  of 
medical  supply  depots  were  directed  to  make  arrangements  so  that  supplies  could 
be  immediately  obtained  for  100,000  men  for  six  months. 

A  field  supply  table  was  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  May  9, 
1898.  It  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  commands  in  active  service  where 
only  a  limited  supply  of  articles  could  be  carried  owing  to  the  necessity  of  restrict- 
ing transportation.     But  as  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the  troops  were  likely  to  be 
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retained  in  camps  of  instruction,  notification  was  given  that  articles  on  the  regular 
supply  table  could  also  be  obtained. 

To  provide,  temporarily,  for  volunteer  regiments,  supplies  of  medicines,  instru- 
ments, hospital  stores,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed list,  and  packed  in  convenient  boxes,  were  prepared  at  the  supply  depots. 
An  important  article  to  be  provided  was  the  first-aid  packet,  containing  antiseptic 
dressings  for  immediate  use  in  emergencies  and  intended  to  be  carried  by  each  indi- 
vidual soldier.  These  were  promptly  and  liberally  supplied.  Whenever  notice  was 
received  from  the  Adjutant-General's  Office  that  commands  were  to  be  moved  or 
camps  formed,  I  endeavored  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  troops  by  telegraphing  to 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  nearest  supply  depot  to  forward  supplies  for  the  stated 
number  of  men  according  to  the  field  supply  table. 

Requests  from  medical  officers  for  supplies  and  orders  based  thereon  transmitted 
to  the  supply  depots  were  largely  by  telegraph,  and  orders  were  given  that  when 
the  supplies  were  needed  promptly  they  should  be  forwarded  by  express  to  their 
destination.  When  a  medical  officer  desired  to  purchase  medical  and  other  supplies 
for  use  in  emergencies  authority  to  do  so  was  always  granted. 

The  medical  supply  depot  in  New  York  supplied  the  posts  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  including  Florida,  and  the  troops  that 
have  been  sent  to  and  are  now  serving  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  depot  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  supplied  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  region  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,,  including  Texas,  the  large  camp  at  Chickamauga,  and  the  camps 
formed  at  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Anniston,  Huntsville,  etc.  To  provide  for  the  large 
aggregation  of  troops  at  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  a  subdepot,  drawing  its  supplies  from 
St.  Louis,  was  organized.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  depots  at  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  were  directed,  July  8,  to  keep  in  stock  1,000  iron  beds  or  cots  with  a  full  sup- 
ply of  bedding  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  distance  of  San  Francisco  from  the 
center  of  the  Government  was  so  considerable  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  that 
depot  was  necessarily  given  large  discretion  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds. 

Railroad  ambulance  train. — On  June  16  a  railroad  ambulance  train,  consisting  of 
10  tourist  sleepers,  a  dining  car,  a  private  car,  and  a  combination  car,  was  equipped 
for  service  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Charles  Richard,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 
One  assistant  surgeon,  2  stewards,  20  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  3  civilian 
employees  were  assigned  to  him  for  service.  The  train  was  amply  provided  with 
all  tbe  medicines,  hospital  stores,  and  comforts  required  for  the  patients  to  be 
transported. 

HOSPITAL  SHIPS. 

The  hospital  ship  Belief. — On  April  15,  1898,  I  applied  for  a  ship  to  be  used  as  a 
hospital  ship.  On  May  18,  by  direction  of  the  President,  the  John  Englis  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  took  charge  of  her  to  prepare  her  for 
the  special  service  required.  Maj.  George  H.  Torney,  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  ship.  Specific  instructions  were  sent  to  him  to  provide  every 
thing  needful  so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  attributable  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, and  these  instructions  were  complied  with  to  the  letter.  The  Relief,  however, 
was  unable  to  sail  from  New  York  until  July  2.  She  arrived  at  Siboney  on  the  7th, 
where  she  received  many  of  the  wounded  from  the  attack  on  Santiago. 

The  hospital  ship  Missouri. — On  July  1,  1898,  Mr.  B.  N.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
tendered  the  steamship  Missouri,  with  her  captain  and  crew,  to  the  Government  as 
a  hospital  ship.  Ten  days  or  two  weeks  was  the  period  estimated  as  needful  to  per- 
mit of  making  the  necessary  alterations  and  providing  the  vessel  with  a  steam 
laundry,  steam  sterilizing  apparatus,  and  ice  and  carbonating  plants,  but  it  was  not 
until  August  23  that  the  ship  was  reported  ready  to  sail,  and  even  then  a  good  deal 
of  work  had  to  be  done  on  board  during  a  stormy  passage  to  Santiago. 
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The  hospital  ship  Olivette. — This  vessel  was  a  steamship  which  had  been  doing 
service  as  a  water  boat  for  the  fleet  of  transports  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pope, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  selected  her  for  use  as  a  hospital  ship  during 
the  voyage  from  Tampa  to  Santiago.  The  equipment  of  one  of  the  field  division 
hospitals  of  the  corps  was  used  in  outfitting  her.  The  Olivette  answered  her  extem- 
porized purpose  excellently. 

The  health  of  the  troops. — In  my  opinion  the  reduction  of  the  age  limit  from  21  to 
18  years  and  the  haste  with  which  the  volunteer  regiments  were  organized  and 
mustered  into  the  service  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  sickness  which  was 
reported  in  the  early  days  of  their  camp  life.  All  military  experience  shows  that 
young  men  under  21  years  break  down  readily  under  the  strain  of  war  service ;  and 
every  regiment  had  many  of  these  youths  in  its  ranks.  Medical  examiners  were 
appointed  to  testify  to  the  physical  qualifications  of  each  man  before  acceptance, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  which  at  the  time  was  characteriaftd  in  the  press  as  a 
very  rigorous  procedure,  so  many  men  were  afterwards  found  on  the  sick  lists  of  the 
camps  unfit  for  service,  from  causes  existing  prior  to  enlistment,  that  special 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  their  discharge. 

Soon  after  the  newly  raised  levies  were  aggregated  in  large  camps  sickness  began 
to  increase  progressively  from  causes  that  were  so  general  in  their  operation  that 
scarcely  a  regiment  escaped  from  their  harmful  influence.  These  causes  may  largely 
be  referred  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  officers  of  the  principles  of  camp  sanitation 
and  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  enlisted  men 
in  their  commands. 

Medical  officers,  as  a  rule,  were  also  without  experience  in  the  sanitation  of  camps 
and  the  prevention  of  disease  among  troops.  The  few  who  knew  what  should  be 
done  were  insufficient  to  control  the  sanitary  situation  in  the  large  aggregations  of 
men  hastily  gathered  together. 

Officers  and  men  in  these  camps  were  rife  for  war,  and  drill,  parades,  practice 
marches,  and  military  camp  duties  occupied  the  whole  of  their  time  and  energies. 
Considerations  of  domestic  economy  and  sanitation  in  the  companies  and  regiments 
were  not  given  proper  attention  and  men  who  were  being  taught  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  battle  succumbed  to  the  hardships  and  insanitary  conditions  of  life  in  their 
camps  of  instruction. 

The  sites  of  certain  of  the  camps  have  been  instanced  in  the  newspapers  as  the 
cause  of  the  sickness  which  was  developed  in  them;  but  a.  review  of  the  whole 
situation  shows  that  it  was  not  the  site,  but  the  manner  of  its  occupation  which 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  general  spread  of  disease  among  the  troops.  On 
April  25,  1898,  foreseeing  the  likelihood  of  insanitary  conditions  in  the  camps  of  our 
newly  raised  troops,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  them,  I  issued  Circular  No.  1 
from  this  office,  impressing  upon  medical  officers  their  responsibility  in  sanitary 
matters,  and  the  necessity  for  a  strict  sanitary  police,  particularly  in  the  care  of 
the  sinks  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  camp  area  from  contamination.  But  the 
density  of  the  military  population  on  the  area  of  these  contracted  camps  prevented 
the  possibility  of  a  good  sanitary  condition.  Camps  of  this  character  may  be  occu- 
pied for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  without  serious  results,  as  in  the  case  of  national 
guardsmen  out  for  ten  days'  field  practice  during  the  summer,  but  their  continued 
occupation  will  inevitably  result  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  command  by  diarrhea, 
dysentery,  and  typhoid  fever. 

Practically  nothing  was  done  to  make  the  men  comfortable  or  to  remedy  the  insani- 
tary conditions  until  these  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
inspectors  sent  out  by  special  orders  from  the  War  Department.  Then  the  camps  held 
for  so  long  were  abandoned,  but  not  before  the  manifestations  of  typhoid  infection 
were  rife  in  them.  New  sites  were  carefully  selected,  regimental  camps  were 
expanded,  company  tentage  increased,  and  board  flooring  provided.  Then  for  the 
first  time  the  troops  went  into  camps  suitable  for  continued  occupation. 
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One  prominent  cause  of  the  increase  of  sickness  in  the  early  camps  has  been  com- 
mented upon  by  only  a  few  of  our  medical  officers.  These  cite  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  and  of  venereal  diseases  due  to  the  facilities  and  temptations  afforded 
by  the  proximity  of  cities  to  the  larger  camps.  They  hold  that  if  the  systems  of 
the  men  had  not  been  weakened  by  dissipation  they  would  not  have  succumbed  so 
readily  to  the  other  influences  which  affected  them. 

Malarial  fevers  added  to  the  sick  lists  of  camps  in  Florida  and  of  Southern  regi- 
ments in  the  camps  in  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

It  was,  however,  typhoid  fever  which  broke  down  the  strength  of  the  commands 
generally,  the  outbreak  becoming  distinctly  manifest  in  July.  Sporadic  cases 
appeared  in  most  of  the  regiments  in  May  and  June,  these  cases  having  been 
brought  in  many  instances  from  the  State  camps.  In  fact,  some  regiments,  as  the 
Fifteenth  Minnesota,  suffered  more  from  this  disease  at  their  State  rendezvous  than 
any  of  the  regiments  in  the  large  Federal  camps.  A  few  of  the  regimental  com- 
mands in  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  escaped  visitation.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions affecting  the  commands  in  the  various  camps  have  been  studied  in  connection 
with  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  among  the  men  by  a  board  of  medical  officers 
consisting  of  Majors  Reed,  Vaughan,  and  Shakespeare,  but  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations of  this  board  have  not  as  yet  been  reported  in  full.  It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, from  a  general  review  of  the  sanitary  reports  already  filed,  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease  was  proportioned  to  the  insanitary  camp  conditions  which  I  have 
referred  to.  My  circular  No.  1,  already  cited,  was  intended  to  bring  the  danger 
from  this  fever  to  the  notice  of  medical  officers,  with  a  view  of  obviating  it.  The 
probability  of  its  communication  to  soldiers  in  camp  through  the  agency  of  flies  was 
pointed  out  as  a  reason  for  insisting  on  a  sanitary  police  of  the  strictest  character. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  medical  profession  that  this  fever  is  propagated  by  a  con- 
taminated water  supply,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  great  prevalence  of  this 
disease  in  an  aggravated  form  in  the  camps  of  the  civil  war  was  due  to  the  use  of  sur- 
face and  shallow  well  waters  infected  by  typhoid  excreta.  To  prevent  transmission 
by  the  water  supply  I  recommended  the  use  of  boiled  and  filtered  water  when  a  pure 
spring  supply  could  not  be  obtained,  and  to  enable  an  efficient  filtration  of  suspected 
waters  to  be  made  field  filters  of  approved  construction  were  issued  on  my  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

The  care  of  the  sich  and  wounded. — As  soon  as  the  regiments  were  organized  into 
brigades  and  divisions  preparatory  to  active  service,  it  became  the  duty  of  each 
chief  surgeon  of  an  army  corps  to  see  that  the  medical  department  of  his  command 
was  organized  to  meet  the  casualities  of  battle.  The  object  of  the  concentration 
of  the  troops  was  to  accustom  the  regiments  to  operations  in  which  they  consti- 
tuted the  units  of  a  higher  organization.  The  experience  of  the  civil  war  demon- 
strated that  for  efficient  service  in  an  active  campaign  the  medical  department  also 
required  a  higher  organization.  Circular  No.  3,  from  this  office,  dated  May  18, 
1898,  in  specifying  the  duties  of  the  various  medical  officers  in  an  army  corps 
indicated  the  character  of  the  organization  to  be  adopted.  The  seriously  sick  were 
to  be  treated  in  division  field  hospitals  (unless  their  transfer  to  a  general  hospital 
was  advisable)  under  the  care  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  and  able  surgeons 
on  duty  with  each  division.  Medical  officers  left  on  duty  with  their  regiments  were 
to  exercise  sanitary  supervision  over  the  well  men  and  to  determine  whether  a 
soldier  reporting  himself  sick  should  be  sent  to  hospital  or  remain  as  a  trivial  case 
under  treatment  in  quarters.  This  consolidation  of  the  medical  force  by  divisions, 
implying  as  it  did  the  breaking  np  of  the  regimental  hospitals,  met  with  a  strong 
opposition  from  regimental  medical  officers,  particularly  from  those  who  were  not 
detailed  for  special  service  at  the  division  hospitals.  Regimental  commanders  also 
were  in  many  instances  opposed  to  it,  forgetful  that  the  object  of  the  medical 
department,  as  of  the  line,  was  to  get  into  training  for  field  service.  Similar 
objections  were  raised  in  1862  and  1863,  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  regimental 
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hospitals,  but  the  civil  war  lasted  long  enough  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
the  divisional  system. 

The  Fifth  Army  Corps. — Long  before  this  corps  embarked  for  Cuba  its  field  hos- 
pitals were  in  condition  for  efficient  service.  Subsequent  events,  however,  rendered 
valueless  these  preparations  of  the  Medical  Department.  When  the  command 
embarked  on  the  transport  vessels,  the  baggage  wagons  and  mules  were  left  behind. 
The  ambulance  trains  of  all  the  divisions,  with  a  large  part  of  the  outfit  of  each  of 
the  hospitals,  were  also  left  behind.  Three  ambulance  wagons  were  taken  apart  and 
stored  on  one  of  the  vessels.  These  did  excellent  service  at  San  Juan  and  El  Caney. 
Ten  of  the  ambulances  of  the  Third  or  reserve  divisional  hospital  were  subsequently 
shipped  to  Cuba,  where  they  arrived  July  2,  and  were  of  value  in  moving  the  sick 
and  wounded  to  the  hospital  at  Sibouey  and  to  the  hospital  ships  and  transports. 

Of  the  property  and  supplies  carried  to  Cuba,  a  portion  was  not  available  for 
service  at  the  time  it  was  most  needed,  to  wit,  on  July  1, 2,  and  3,  when  the  wounded 
from  El  Caney  and  San  .Juan  were  coming  from  the  front  for  care  and  treatment. 
This  was  because,  in  general,  no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  land  the  medical  prop- 
erty. Earnest  efforts  were  made  by  medical  officers  to  have  supplies  at  the  front 
with  the  troops.  Some  having  succeeded  in  getting  their  medicine  chests  and  other 
articles  of  medical  property  ashore,  had  these  carried  forward  on  litters  by  hospital- 
corps  men  to  the  camps  near  Sevilla,  while  others  turned  their  private  mounts  into 
pack  horses  for  this  purpose.  During  and  after  the  battles  at  El  Caney  and  San 
Juan  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  tents,  cots,  bedding,  and  medicines  due  to  the 
causes  stated,  but  all  the  hospitals  were  well  equipped  for  surgical  work. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Santiago  the  troops  at  the  front  broke  down  rapidly 
under  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone  and  the  malarial  influences  to  which  they 
were  exposed;  but  by  this  time  an  ample  supply  of  tents,  furniture,  bedding,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  stores  had  reached  Siboney,  together  with  a  corps  of  trained  nurses 
and  a  force  of  surgeons — those  sent  to  duty  at  the  yellow  fever  hospiTal  being 
immune  to  that  disease.  Meanwhile,  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  field  hospitals, 
such  convalescents  and  sick  as  could  bear  the  journey  home  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  on  transport  vessels.  This  was  an  emergency  measure  to  relieve  the  hospitals 
at  Siboney  and  permit  of  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  men  who  were  sick  in  regi- 
mental camps. 

The  transfer  of  troops  from  Santiago  to  Montauk  Point,  New  York,  was  also  an 
emergency  measure,  and  the  great  responsibility  of  excluding  yellow  fever  infection 
from  every  transport  rested  on  the  medical  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  embarka- 
tion. Had  they  failed  in  this  duty  the  effect  would  have  been  disastrous  during  the 
voyage  to  the  men  confined  on  shipboard,  and  the  risk  of  importing  the  disease  into 
this  country  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  the  return  of  the  troops  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  from 
Santiago,  Cuba,  preparations  were  made  for  encamping  them  at  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island.  These  included  the  establishment  of  temporary  tent  hospitals,  not 
only  for  the  treatment  of  the  large  number  of  sick  brought  by  each  command  from-' 
Cuba,  but  for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  those  from  transports  lying  under  the 
suspicion  of  yellow  fever  infection. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  detention  hospital 
were  very  great,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  transports  followed  each 
other  in  their  arrival.  As  many  as  four  reached  the  Point  on  some  days  from 
August  13  to  31,  most  of  them  bringing  sick  requiring  detention  for  medical 
observation.  But  the  sick  men  were  as  well  cared  for  and  as  comfortable  in  their 
cots  here  as  afterwards  when  transferred  to  the  general  hospital  at  Montauk  Point. 
There  was  an  excellent  steam  disinfecting  plant  on  the  grounds  with  a  formaldehyde 
chamber  attached.  The  laundry  work  was  done  at  a  steam  laundry  near  the 
hospital. 

The  temporary  hospital,  which  was  locally  known  as  the  General  Hospital, 
Montauk  Point,  consisted  of  tent  pavilions  containing  1,600  cots.    Its  personnel 
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consisted  of  40  medical  men,  8  stewards,  10  acting  stewards,  130  privates  of  the 
Hospital  Corps,  15  cooks,  and  50  male  nurses,  and  an  average  of  about  200  female 
nurses,  one-half  of  whom  were  Sisters  of  Charity.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  were 
amply  provided. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  at  this  time  to  the  complaints  of  starvation  which  appeared 
almost  daily  in  the  newspapers  during  the  occupation  of  Camp  Wikofif,  for  it  is  now 
generally  understood  that  the  weakness,  prostration,  anaemia,  and  emaciation  of  so 
many  of  the  troops  were  the  results  of  malarial,  typhoid,  and  yellow  fever,  from 
which  the  army  suffered  as  a  consequence  of  its  exposure  to  the  climatic  influences 
and  local  infections  of  Santiago  and  its  neighborhood  pending  and  subsequent  to 
the  surrender  of  the  city. 

Troops  in  the  home  camps. — The  method  of  hospital  organization  in  these  camps 
was  practically  the  same,  and  there  was  much  similarity  in  the  conditions  affecting 
them  and  correspondingly  in  their  history.  Regiments  reported  provided  in  but 
few  instances  with  the  material  and  supplies  for  their  medical  care;  but  they 
brought  sick  men  with  them,  and  these  required  immediate  care.  Provision  had 
to  he  made  for  division  hospitals  in  view  of  future  field  service  and  for  regimental 
hospitals  in  view  of  the  immediate  necessity.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
contemporaneous  accomplishment  of  these  two  objects  were  great,  and  they  were 
greatly  augmented  by  the  inexperience  of  a  majority  of  the  regimental  medical 
officers  and  of  many  of  the  chief  surgeons,  which  prevented  them  from  seeing 
beyond  the  immediate  necessity.  The  sick  had  to  be  oared  for,  and  to  this  end 
medicines  and  other  things  had  to  be  procured.  Relief  societies  offered  assistance 
and  this  was  eagerly  accepted  by  many  of  these  medical  officers,  not  alone  for 
delicacies  or  luxuries  not  otherwise  provided  for,  but  for  "supply  table"  articles 
which  could  have  been  had  from  the  medical  purveyors  in  their  camps  or  by  tel- 
egraphic requisition  on  the  Surgeon-General.  It  was  easier  to  accept  what  was  so 
freely  offered  than  to  learn  how  to  obtain  the  articles  from  the  proper  source.  To 
explain  their  prompt  acceptance  of  this  assistance  these  officers  referred  to  the 
red  tape  of  the  War  Department  methods,  and  the  insinuation  that  the  said  meth- 
ods were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  intellect  was  accepted  by  the 
sensational  press  as  an  explanation  in  full. 

Meanwhile  chief  surgeons  of  corps  and  divisions  began  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  their  field  division  hospitals  and  ambulance  companies,  but  they  were  met 
at  the  outset  by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  securing  men  for  service  as  cooks, 
nurses,  litter  bearers,  ambulance  drivers,  teamsters,  etc.  The  hospital  corps  of  the 
Regular  Army  could  not  supply  these  men,  because  recruiting  for  this  corps  pro- 
gressed slowly.  The  popular  tendency  to  volunteer  led  men  away  from  the  regular 
recruiting  offices.  When  transfers  from  the  volunteer  regiments  to  the  Regular 
Hospital  Corps  were  authorized,  the  men  did  not  care  to  leave  their  local  connections 
for  service  in  the  Army  at  large  as  regular  soldiers.  The  transfers  so  much  desired 
by  the  Medical  Department  to  enable  it  to  complete  its  organization  were  not 
regarded  favorably  by  line  officers,  for  although  every  line  officer  will  probably 
acknowledge,  as  a  general  principle,  that  only  the  most  intelligent  and  capable  men 
should  be  employed  to  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  he  is  not  likely  to  act  on  this 
general  principle  when  it  is  a  question  of  withdrawing  for  such  service  the  most 
intelligent  and  capable  men  of  his  own  company  or  regiment. 

The  division  hospitals  of  the  army  corps  were  usually  established  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  regimental  camps  of  the  divisions.  The  pavilions  were 
arranged  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  area  available  as  a 
site,  but  in  general  there  was  a  tendency  to  crowd  the  area.  Surgeons  in  charge 
recognized  that  a  tent  should  not  be  occupied  by  more  than  six  patients,  but  some- 
times this  number  was  exceeded  temporarily  while  waiting  an  increase  of  tentage. 
Asa  rule,  the  hospitals  were  kept  in  campaigning  condition — that  is,  the  tents  were 
neither  framed  nor  floored — until  the  increased  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  attracted 
attention  to  their  crowded  condition,  when  the  object  of  their  existence  became 
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suddenly  changed  from  a  school  for  field  service  to  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  a 
local  outbreak  of  disease. 

Special-diet  kitchens,  under  the  management  of  capable  individuals,  were  opened 
at  most  of  the  hospitals.  Money  for  this  purpose  was  sent  to  them  by  me  from  f  ands 
contributed  and  placed  at  my  disposal.  Money  was  also  sent  directly  by  individuals 
and  by  representatives  of  aid  societies,  and  the  Red  Cross  committees  supplied 
quantities  of  ice  and  milk,  chicken,  eggs,  lemons,  etc.  Pajamas,  nightshirts,  and 
other  articles  of  hospital  clothing  were  also  provided  by  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
aid  societies.  Subsequently  the  order  authorizing  the  commutation  of  the  sick  sol- 
dier's ration  at  60  cents  rendered  these  hospitals  wholly  independent  of  outside 
assistance. 

About  July  20  the  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico  embarked  and  sailed. 
The  field-hospital  accommodation  with  this  expeditionary  force  was  ample  and  the 
supplies  abundant. 

Troops  on  the  Pacific  coast. — The  troops  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  concentrated 
mostly  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from  which  port  18,000  men  were  dispatched  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  They  were  carried  on  twenty  transport  steamers,  the  first  expe- 
dition sailing  on  May  25.  Each  steamship  before  being  accepted  by  the  Government 
was  inspected  by  a  board  of  medical  ofiicers,  and  in  each  instance  the  vessel  was 
thoroughly  disinfected  before  the  troops  went  on  board. 

The  precautions  taken  to  secure  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessels  prior  to 
embarkation  and  the  sanitary  supervision  exercised  over  the  men  during  their  long 
voyage  must  be  credited  with  the  excellent  condition  in  which  the  troops  arrived  at 
Manila. 

DIVISION  HOSPITALS. 

The  want  of  hospital  corps  men  was  the  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  chief  sur- 
geons to  establish  their  division  hospitals  promptly.  Instead  of  organizing  for  field 
service,  their  time  was  occupied  and  their  energies  spent  in  endeavoring  to  procure 
the  necessary  men  by  enlistment  or  transfer. 

After  a  time,  when  sickness  invaded  the  camps  and  the  division  hospitals  became 
filled,  operations  for  field  service  had  to  give  place  to  the  immediate  necessity  of 
caring  for  the  sick.  The  division  hospitals  became  expanded,  as  at  Siboney  and 
Tampa,  into  base  hospitals,  with  increased  needs  and  increased  responsibilities. 
To  these  I  sent  with  the  utmost  dispatch  physicians  and  surgeons  under  contract, 
to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the  troops  and  trained 
nurses  to  relieve  the  details  from  the  regiments  who  •nere  temporarily  acting  as 
hospital  corps  men.  At  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Ga.,  the  expansions  of  the  divis- 
ion hospitals,  under  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  typhoid  invasion  of  the 
camps,  became  officially  recognized  as  general  hospitals,  and  were  promptly  pro- 
vided by  me  with  the  best  available  medical  service,  with  trained  nurses,  with  aU 
permissible  medical  and  hospital  supplies,  and  with  funds  for  special  purchases. 
The  altered  conditions  under  which  the  division  hospitals  were  operating  were 
immediately  recognized  by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  at  Santiago 
on  the  breakdown  of  that  corps  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  his  medical  officers  to  care  for  their  sick  in  regimental  hospitals  was 
encouraged  by  giving  them  every  available  facility.  Similarly,  in  other  camps,  regi- 
mental hospitals  were  in  many  instances  equipped  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion. 

General  hospitals. — Up  to  September  30,  eleven  general  hospitals  were  established 
and  fully  manned  and  equipped.  These  had  a  capacity  of  nearly  7,000  beds.  At  the 
same  time  certain  post  hospitals  having  good  accommodations  were  used  for  the 
treatment  of  army  cases  generally,  without  alteration  of  their  official  status  as  post 
hospitals.  Those,  for  instance,  at  Forts  Columbus,  Hamilton,  and  Wadsworth,  N.  Y., 
in  the  East  and  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Wash.,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  expanded  in  this  manner.    The  vacant  beds  in  the 
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hospitals  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  were  placed  at 
my  disposal  and  the  civil  hospitals  of  the  conntry  were  ready  on  call  to  receive  and 
carp  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  These  offers  of  hospital  accommodations  and 
medical  care  were  accepted  by  me  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence,  to  relieve  the  tent  hospitals  at  Montauk  Point 
when  crowded  by  the  rapid  transfer  of  sick  from  Santiago. 

The  medical  statistics  of  the  war. — The  work  of  gathering  up  the  records  of  sickness 
of  the  various  commands  in  service  during  the  war  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty. 
Volunteer  medical  oiEcers  were  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  keeping  their  records, 
and  many  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  what  was  frequently  regarded  as 
"mere  paper  work''  which  had  no  practical  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  their  men. 
Nevertheless  their  work  in  this  regard  must  he  considered  as  satisfactory  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  volunteer  medical  officers  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

My  report  presents  tabulations  compiled  from  monthly  reports  of  sick  and  wounded 
rendered  from  May  to  September,  inclusive,  and  representing  a  strength  present  of 
167,168  men.  These  give  full  particulars  of  1,715  deaths,"  of  which  number  640  were 
occasioned  by  typhoid  fever,  97  by  malarial  fevers,  and  393  by  diarrhea  and  dysentery. 
The  death  rates  for  May  and  June — 0.46  and  0.70 — were  not  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
Army  in  time  of  peace.  In  July  the  rate  became  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  most 
"well-cared-for  cities,  2.15  for  the  month,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  rate  of  25.80 
per  thousand  living.  In  August  it  became  excessive — 4.08  for  the  month,  equal  to  an 
annual  rate  of  48.96  per  thousand.  In  September  the  influence  of  the  energetic 
measures  taken  in  July  and  August  to  improve  the  health  of  the  Army  becomes  mani- 
fest in  the  falling  of  the  death  rate  to  2.45,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  rate  of 
29.40.  The  same  progression  to  an  acme  in  August,  with  a  sudden  fall  in  Septem- 
ber, is  seen  in  the  various  ratios  given  under  the  specific  titles  "Typhoid  fever," 
"Malarial  fever,"  and  "Diarrheal  diseases."  This  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  and 
must  be  credited,  as  stated,  to  the  sanitary  measures  adopted ;  for  our  experience  in 
the  civil  war  demonstrates  that  in  the  absence  of  these  measures  the  high  ratio  of 
August  would  have  been  continued  for  many  months  to  come. 

1  submit  also  tables  of  absolute  numbers  and  of  ratios  by  which  the  incidence 
of  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  troops  may  be  contrasted. 
From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exposure  of  the  regular  troops  during  the 
Santiago  campaign  gave  them  from  June  to  September  a  higher  death  rate  than  the 
volunteers,  and  that  the  rate  of  the  latter  during  August,  the  month  of  maximum 
mortality,  was  3.62  as  compared  with  5.83  among  the  regular  troops. 

Volunteer  relief  work. — My  guiding  principle  throughout  the  war  has  been  that 
relief,  when  needed,  should  be  promptly  accepted  without  reference  to  the  source 
from  which  it  came.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  National  Red  Cross  at  Siboney  was 
promptly  accepted  by  the  surgeons  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency.  This  association  has  had  full  authority  to  send 
agents  and  supplies  to  all  of  our  camps  since  June  9, 1898,  and  it  has  contributed 
supplies  of  various  kinds  in  a  most  liberal  manner  for  the  use  of  our  field  hospitals. 

Other  organizations  which  have  rendered  very  valuable  services  are  the  National 
Relief  Commission,  having  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Aid  Association,  with  headquarters  in  Boston.  Both  of  these  organiza- 
tions fitted  out  hospital  ships,  which  were  placed  at  my  service  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  our  sick  from  Porto  Rico,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  yacht  May,  of  the  National  Relief  Commission,  and  the 
hospital  ship  Bay  State,  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Association. 

Special  fund. — Sams  of  money  varying  from  33  cents  sent  by  Master  Oliver  S. 
Whitaker,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  $5,000  by  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  chairman  of  the 
supply  committee  National  Red  Cross  Society,  have  been  sent  to  me  to  be  used 

*  Reports  to  the  Adjutant-General  to  September  30,  1898,  show  345  killed  and  died 
of  wounds  and  2, 485  died  of  disease,  in  a  mean  strength  of  about  275,000  men. 
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according  to  my  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In 
all  I  have  received  $24,244.94.  Among  the  contributors  have  been  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  through  the  treasurer.  Miss  E.  B.  Nicholas,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  $3,500;  the  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  No.  3,  through  Mrs.  Winthrop  Cowdin,  of 
New  York,  $2,000;  The  Women's  War  Eelief  Association,  through  Mrs.  Victoria 
Raymond,  treasurer  (contributed  for  hospital  ship  Belief),  $2,275. 

This  money  has  been  sent  by  me  principally  to  general  hospitals,  to  chief  surgeons 
of  army  corps  in  the  field,  and  to  commanding  officers  of  hospital  ships,  for  use  in 
the  purchase  of  delicacies  for  the  sick. 

The  medical  corps. — Before  concluding  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the  medical 
department  during  our  short  and  glorious  war  with  Spain,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  efficient  services  rendered  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  army 
in  the  various  responsible  positions  which  the  exigencies  of  the  service  have  made 
It  necessary  for  them  to  fill.  The  inadequacy  in  the  number  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced medical  oificers  has  been  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  me  in  my  efforts 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service;  but  as  a  rule  our  medical  officers  have  per- 
formed the  duties  imposed  upon  them  in  a  most  loyal,  intelligent,  and  zealous  man- 
ner. They  have  shared  with  line  officers  the  dangers  of  battle,  and  they  have 
encountered  with  unflinching  courage  the  more  difficult  and  protracted  combat  with 
the  infectious  diseases  which  have  invaded  our  camps  and  filled  our  hospitals. 
Many  of  them  have  suffered  attacks  of  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  and  at  one  time 
no  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  corps  was  disabled  by  sickness. 

Of  those  who  accompanied  General  Shafter's  army  to  Santiago  few  escaped  seri- 
ous sickness,  and  two  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  for  their  devotion  to 
duty  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  the  malign  influences  which  in  so 
short  a  time  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  flower  of  the  American  Army.  But  credit  is 
due  not  alone  to  those  in  the  field.  The  labors  of  those  on  duty  as  chief  surgeons 
of  military  departments,  in  charge  of  medical  supply  depots,  and  in  other  important 
positions,  have  been  enormously  increased,  and  it  has  required  unremitting  effort  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

KECOMMBNDATIONS . 

The  increase  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  to  a  total  of  60,000,  and  the 
large  number  of  new  stations  to  be  garrisoned  in  the  islands  acquired  and  occupied 
by  the  United  States,  makes  an  increase  in  the  Medical  Corps  absolutely  essential. 
I  therefore  recommend-  an  addition  to  the  number  of  medical  officers  now  allowed  by 
law,  of  2  assistant  surgeons-general  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  6  deputy  surgeons- 
general  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  30  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  50  assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

This  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  present  organization  of  the  Army.  Any 
increase  made  by  Congress  during  the  coming  session  will  necessitate  a  further 
increase  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  M.  Sternberg, 

Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Secebtary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

[Memorandum.] 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  November  S6,  1898. 
Medical  officers.  United  States  Army,  with  Fifth  Army  Corps  at  date  of  land- 
ing in  Cuba 36 

Regimental  medical  officers 16 

United  States  Volunteers 1 

Civilian 1 

Contract  surgeons 20 

74 
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Joined  after  the  assault,  July  2,  1898 : 

Medical  officers,  United  States  Army 1 

Regimental  officers 8 

Contract  surgeons 61 

70 

Total 144 

Number  of  members  of  Hospital  Corps  on  duty  with  Fifth  Army  Corps  June 
30,  1898,  as  reported  by  chief  surgeon : 

Hospital  stewards 18 

Acting  hospital  stewards 25 

Privates 207 

250 

Gain  from  July  1  to  August  24,  1898,  by  transfer  from  Hospital  Corps : 

Privates 47 

By  detail  as  acting  hospital  stewards 38 

Immune  soldiers  sent  to  Santiago  about  August  11,  1898,  as  volunteer 
nurses ." 50 

135 

Total 385 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  surgeons  were  appointed  on  brigade, 
division,  and  corps  staffs,  as  provided  by  law,  but  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  law  for  large  hospitals;  consequently  regimental  surgeons 
were  detailed  to  these  hospitals  and  their  regiments  left  with  one  sur- 
geon only,  and  he  a  junior.  This  should  not  be.  The  breaking  up  of 
the  regimental  hospitals  was,  in  my  judgment,  after  the  experience  we 
Ijassed  through,  a  mistake;  but  it  could  not  be  avoided  and  maintain 
the  division  and  general  hospitals,  which  were  indispensable.  This 
branch  of  the  service  should  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  ample  pro- 
vision made  to  supply  the  places  of  surgeons  who  fall  sick  or  are 
otherwise  unable  to  attend  to  their  duties.  One  of  the  great  mercies 
of  the  campaign  were  the  female  nurses.  Until  one  has  had  experi- 
ence or  made  careful  observation  he  can  not  realize  the  work  that 
these  noble  women  did  for  our  sick  soldiers  in  hospitals;  but  they  can 
not  weU  be  employed  at  regimental  hospitals,  especially  in  an  active 
campaign. 

The  division  and  general  hospitals  are  an  absolute  necessity.  Where 
large  numbers  of  sick  are  gathered  together  a  supply  of  all  delicacies 
can  be  kept  in  abundance,  and  refrigerators,  cooking  outfits,  and 
everything  needed  for  the  sick  can  be  constantly  kept  on  hand.  The 
general  or  division  hospitals  should,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be 
divided  into  wards  assigned  to  separate  regiments,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  companies  of  those  regiments,  thus  keeping  the  men 
who  serve  in  the  same  command  as  much  together  during  their  sick- 
ness as  possible.  It  cheers  them  when  their  comrades  are  near  at  hand, 
and  they  are  more  confident  and  hopeful  than  when  placed  upon  cots 
among  strangers. 

The  Red  Gross  and  other  relief  associations  contributed  in  a  very 
large  degree  to  the  care  and  comfort  of  our  sick  soldiers,  and  should 
receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  nation  for  the  work  they  so  nobly 
and  unselfishly  rendered. 
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On  April  25, 1898,  the  following  circular  was  issued  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  and  distributed  throughout  the  Army  for  observance  in  the 
field.    Had  it  been  strictly  followed,  less  sickness  would  have  resulted : 

Circular  )  Wab  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Uo.  1.      '  Washington,  April  SS,  1898. 

In  time  of  war  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  medical  officers  of  the  Army,  for 
the  result  of  a  campaign  may  depend  upon  the  sanitary  measures  adopted  or 
neglected  by  commanding  generals  of  armies  in  the  field.  The  medical  officer  is 
responsible  for  proper  recommendations  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
troops  in  camp  or  in  garrison,  and  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  rule,  medical  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army  are  well  informed  as  to  the  necessary  measures  of  pro- 
phylaxis and  the  serious  results  which  infallibly  follow  a  neglect  of  these  measures, 
especially  when  unacclimated  troops  are  called  upon  for  service  in  a  tropical  or 
semitropical  country  during  the  sickly  season.  In  Cuba  our  armies  will  have 
to  contend  not  only  with  malarial  fevers  and  the  usual  camp  diseases — typhoid 
fever,  diarrhea,  and  dysentery — but  they  will  be  more  or  less  exposed  in  locali- 
ties where  yellow  fever  is  endemic  and  under  conditions  extremely  favorable  for  the 
development  of  an  epidemic  among  unacclimated  troops.  In  view  of  this  danger,  the 
attention  of  medical  officers  and  of  all  others  responsible  for  the  health  of  our  troops 
in  the  field  is  invited  to  the  following  recommendations: 

When  practicable,  camps  should  be  established  on  high  and  well-drained  ground 
not  previously  occupied. 

Sinks  should  be  dug  before  a  camp  is  occupied,  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable. 
The  surface  of  fecal  matter  should  be  covered  with  fresh  earth  or  quicklime  or  ashes 
three  times  a  day. 

New  sinks  should  be  dug  and  old  ones  filled  when  contents  of  old  ones  are  two 
feet  from  surface  of  ground. 

Every  man  should  be  punished  who  fails  to  make  use  of  the  sinks. 

All  kitchen  refuse  should  be  promptly  buried  and  perfect  sanitary  police  main- 
tained. 

Troops  should  drink  only  boiled  or  filtered  water  and  coffee  or  tea  (hot  or  cold), 
except  where  spring  water  can  be  obtained  which  is  pronounced  to  be  wholesome 
by  a  medical  officer. 

Every  case  of  fever  should  receive  prompt  attention.  If  albumen  is  found  in  the 
urine  of  a  patient  with  fever,  it  should  be  considered  suspicious  (of  yeUow  fever) 
and  he  should  be  placed  in  an  isolated  tent.  The  discharges  of  patients  with  fever 
should  always  be  disinfected  at  once  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (5  per  cent)  or 
of  chloride  of  lime  (6  ounces  to  gallon  of  water),  or  with  milk  of  lime,  made  from 
fresh  quicklime. 

Whenever  a  case  of  yellow  fever  occurs  in  camp,  the  troops  should  be  promptly 
moved  to  a  fresh  camping  ground  located  a  mile  or  more  from  infected  camp. 

No  doubt  typhoid  fever,  camp  diarrhea,  and  probably  yellow  fever  are  frequently 
communicated  to  soldiers  in  camp  through  the  agency  of  flies,  which  swarm  about 
fecal  matter  and  filth  of  all  kinds  deposited  upon  the  ground  or  in  shallow  pits, 
and  directly  convey  infectious  material,  attached  to  their  feet  or  contained  in  their 
excreta,  to  the  food  which  is  exposed  while  being  prepared  at  the  company  kitchens 
or  while  being  served  in  the  mess  tent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  strict  sanitary 
police  is  so  important.  Also  because  the  water  supply  may  be  contaminated  in  the 
same  way  or  by  surface  drainage. 

If  it  can  be  avoided,  marches  should  not  be  made  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day — 
from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

When  called  upon  for  duty  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning,  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
should  be  taken. 

It  is  unsafe  to  eat  heartily  or  drink  freely  when  greatly  fatigued  or  overheated. 
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Ripe  fruit  may  be  eaten  in  moderation,  but  green  or  overripe  ftuit  -will  give  rise 
to  bowel  complaints.  Food  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  and  free  from  fermenta- 
tion or  putrefactive  changes. 

In  decidedly  malarious  localities  from  3  to  5  grains  of  quinine  may  be  taken  in 
the  early  morning  as  a  prophylactic ;  but  the  taking  of  quinine  as  a  routine  practice 
should  only  be  recommended  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Light  woolen  underclothing  should  be  worn,  and  when  a  soldier's  clothing  or 
bedding  becomes  damp  from  exposure  to  rain  or  heavy  dews,  the  first  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  dry  it  in  the  sun  or  by  fires. 

Geo.  M.  Steknberg, 

Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A. 

PAT  DEPAETMENT. 

War  Department,  Paymaster-General's  Office, 

Washington,  October  SI,  1898. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  my  annual  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898 : 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

A  general  statement  of  all  amounts  received  and  expended  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1898.     Total  received  and  accounted  for,  $23,499,969.47. 

The  expenditures  of  the  present  fiscal  year  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year 
by  $2,326,804.11.  The  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  by  act  of  March  8, 
1898,  two  additional  regiments  were  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army,  and 
again  under  act  of  April  22,  1898,  the  Regular  Army  was  increased  to  its  maximum 
strength — 61,000.  Under  the  same  act  about  220,000  volunteers  were  called  into  the 
service,  making  an  aggregate  army  of  regulars  and  volunteers  of  about  280,000 
enlisted  men.  Estimates  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress,  and  liberal 
appropriations  were  made  to  meet  the  payment  of  this  extraordinary  force. 

COLLECTIONS. 

statement  of  collections  in  favor  of  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  aggre- 
gate $169,624.18. 

soldiers'  DEPOSITS. 

A  recapitulation  by  years  of  soldiers'  deposits  show  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  and  aggregate  amount  of  deposits. 

The  increase  in  deposits  is  an  evidence  of  a  growing  interesl^  on  the  part  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army  in  the  provisions  of  the  Government  to  assist  the  soldier 
to  save  his  earnings.  The  deposit  system  applies  to  both  regular  and  volunteer 
soldiers. 

MILEAGE  PAYMENTS. 

An  analytical  statement  of  mileage  disbursed  during  the  year. 

The  question  of  mileage  has  been  quite  satisfactorily  and  equitably  settled  by  the 
allowance  of  7  cents  per  mile.  I  have  two  recommendations  to  make,  however,  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  mileage  which  will  expedite  the  settlement  of  accounts. 

First.  That  a  uniform  rate  of  3  cents  per  mile  be  deducted  for  travel  over  all  bond- 
aided  and  land-grant  railroads. 

Second.  That  the  table  of  distances  prepared  by  the  War  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  adopted  as  the  authority  for  the  settling  of 
the  mileage  accounts,  both  in  this  Department  and  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
be  so  recognized  by  laiW. 
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SYSTEM  OP  PAYMENT. 

During  the  past  year  all  payments  to  the  Army  have  been  made  monthly.  While 
a  portion  of  the  Army  has  been  paid  by  check  or  currency  by  express,  all  of  the 
forces  in  active  service  have  been  paid  by  the  paymaster  in  person.  The  payments 
in  many  cases  have  been  quite  complicated,  owing  to  the  fact  that  authority  was 
given  to  muster  the  several  State  organizations  into  the  service  in  accordance  with 
the  State  laws.  In  many  instances  the  State  organizations  differed  from  the  organ- 
ization of  the  United  States  Army,  both  in  number  and  rank  of  ofiScers  and  enlisted 
men.  This  gave  rise  to  many  questions  of  rank  and  pay,  which  required  settlement, 
and  the  Department  was  continually  appealed  to  for  instructions  and  directions  in 
settling  these  questions.  The  payments,  however,  have  been  met  with  promptness 
and  regularity. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  and  up  to  the  date  of  its 
rendition,  October  25,  this  Department  has  endeavored  to  pay  monthly  the  troops 
in  the  field,  scattered  over  two  hemispheres,  and  has  fairly  well  accomplished  the 
task. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  payments,  the  payment  of  mustered-out  troops  has 
imposed  much  additional  labor,  but  so  far  all  have  been  paid  without  delay. 

The  large  number  of  regiments  and  independent  commands  yet  to  be  mustered 
out  will  severely  tax  the  energies  of  the  entire  Pay  Corps,  but  the  zeal  they  have 
shown  gives  assurance  that,  however  arduous  the  labor,  it  will  bo  promptly  and 
satisfactorily  performed. 

ADDITIONAL  PAYMASTERS. 

The  increase  in  the  Army  necessitated  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  Pay  Corps 
to  enable  the  Department  to  make  prompt  payments ;  therefore,  on  request  of  the 
Paymaster-General,  the  President  had,  on  June  30,  1898,  increased  the  corps  by  72 
additional  paymasters. 

These  officers  and  their  clerks  entered  the  service  with  very  little  or  no  knowledge 
or  experience  in  regard  to  army  accounts,  and  it  appeared  necessary  to  place  them 
under  instruction  to  fit  them  for  their  duties.  Accordingly  a  school  of  instruction 
was  organized  in  which  each  was  made  familiar  with  the  necessary  forms  to  be  used 
in  payments  and  the  principles  of  making  and  rendering  accounts.  As  a  result  each 
officer  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  business  before  him. 

This  preparation  has  borne  its  result,  as  the  payments  to  troops  have  been  made 
promptly  and  intelligently,  resulting  in  fewer  errors  than  would  have  otherwise 
occurred. 

EXAMINATION   OF   ACCOUNTS. 

By  section  12,  acfof  July  31,  1894,  it  is  required  that  accounts  in  this  office  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  within  twenty  days  after 
receipt.  With  the  increased  amount  of  work  it  is  very  difficult  to  comply  with  the 
above  requirements  and  do  justice  to  the  accounts,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  legisla- 
tion may  be  had  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  same  authority  in  regartt 
to  relaxing  the  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  the  rendition  of  accounts  by  the 
administrative  departments  beyond  the  limit  of  twenty  or  sixty  days  as  in  the  case 
of  rendition  of  accounts  by  the  accounting  officers. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  REGULAR  FORCE  OF  THE  PAY  CORPS. 

While  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  has  been  more  than  doubled  numerically, 
the  number  of  regular  paymasters  has  remained  the  same.  The  duties  of  regular 
paymasters,  when  assigned  as  senior  officers  in  charge  of  additional  paymasters,  in 
making  payments  have  been  both  responsible  and  difficult,  as  they  were  not  only 
required  to  make  their  own  payments,  but  also  direct  and  assist  the  new  officers  in 
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their  duties.  Several  of  the  majors  have  been  assigned  to  new  stations  at  very 
remote  points,  as  at  Manila,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  with  large  sums  of  money  in 
their  charge  for  distribution  to  the  paymasters  accompanying  them.  Being  so  far 
distant,  they  have  been  called  upon  to  decide  many  important  and  difficult  questions, 
in  the  matter  of  payments,  requiring  thorough  knowledge  and  experience  in  their 
line  of  work.  Very  capable  olficers  have  been  found  for  these  responsible  positions, 
and  while  other  staff  officers,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel,  are 
filling  similar  positions  in  their  several  departments,  the  paymasters,  with  quite  as 
great  responsibilities,  are  only  ranked  as  majors. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts — the  increased  Army  and  added  responsibilities — I 
earnestly  recommend  that  to  the  present  Pay  Corps  of  the  Army  there  may  be  added 
S  assistant  paymasters-general,  5  deputy  paymasters-general,  and  20  majors  and  pay- 
masters. The  promotions  to  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  to  be  made  from  the 
officers  now  in  the  Pay  Department,  according  to  seniority,  and  upon  the  mustering 
out  of  the  volunteer  forces  and  the  reduction  of  the  Regular  Army  to  the  basis  prior 
to  the  act  of  April  26,  1898,  no  appointments  to  be  made  in  the  Pay  Department 
until  the  number  of  officers  in  each  grade  shall  be  reduced  to  the  number  authorized 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  act  above  mentioned. 

PERSONNEL. 

April  30, 1898,  Maj.  William  Arthur  retired  from  active  service,  under  section  1243, 
Revised  Statutes. 

May  2,  1898,  Harry  L.  Rogers  was  appointed  major  and  paymaster  to  fill  vacancy. 

June  10, 1898,  Col.  G.  W.  Candee,  assistant  paymaster-general,  died  at  Chicago,  111. 

June  10,  1898,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  B.  Carey  was  promoted  to  colonel  and  assistant 
paymaster-general  to  fill  vacancy. 

June  10,  1898,  Maj.  C.  I.  Wilson  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  deputy 
paymaster-general  to  fill  vacancy. 

June  15,  1898,  J.  A.  Watrous  was  appointed  major  and  paymaster  to  fill  vacancy. 

PATMASTBES'   CLERKS. 

There  is  no  class  of  employees  in  the  service  of  the  Government  who  are  so  poorly 
paid  in  proportion  to  their  services  as  the  paymaster's  clerk.  The  work  requires 
men  of  first-class  abilities  and  they  have  expenses  to  bear  in  change  of  station,  etc., 
corresponding  with  that  of  an  officer.  I,  therefore,  again  recommend  an  increase  in 
their  compensation. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

The  regular  clerical  force  in  the  Paymaster-General's  Office  has  shown  the  result 
of  thorough  training  and  experience  in  official  duties.  Their  work  has  been  very 
heavy  and  required  many  extra  hours  service  daily.  This  they  have  accomplished 
willingly,  at  the  same  time  instructing  the  new  appointees  and  additional  paymas- 
ters in  their  several  duties. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  appropriation 
for  payment  to  the  clerks  who  have  rendered  extra  service  during  the  period  of  the 
war. 

Very  respectfully,  T.  H.  Stanton, 

Paymaster-General,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Secrbtabt  oe  War. 

From  the  report  of  the  Paymaster-General  it  appears  that  all  pay- 
ments to  the  Army  have  been  made  with  promptness  and  regularity,  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  troops  mustered  out  of  service. 

He  recommends  that  in  the  payment  of  mileage  to  officers  a  uniform 
rate  of  3  cents  per  mile  be  deducted  for  travel  over  all  bond-aided  and 
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land-grant  railroads;  and  that  tlie  table  of  distances  prepared  by  the 
Department  be  recognized  by  law  as  authority  for  the  settling  of  mile- 
age accounts.  These  recommendations  are  concurred  in,  as  also  his 
recommendation  for  an  increase  of  the  Pay  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  the 
compensation  of  paymasters'  clerks. 

El>rGINEBE  DBPAETMENT. 

Office  op  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Army, 
Washington,  September  Z9,  1898. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing synopsis  of  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898 : 

officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Corps  of  Engineers  consisted  of  123  ofScers,  35 
of  whom  were  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  on  duty 
with  the  armies  in  the  field,  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  with  the  Light- 
House  Estahlishment,  and  with  the  Commissioners-of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  other  officers  of  the  corps  were  busily  engaged  during  the  year  in  charge 
of  important  public  works  connected  with  permanent  fortifications,  submarine- 
mine  defenses,  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  construction  of  canals,  con- 
struction and  repair  of  light-houses,  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington  Aqueduct,  as  members  of  Board  of  Engineers,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission,  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  the  Deep  Waterways 
Commission,  the  California  Debris  Commission,  and  on  duty  with  the  Battalion 
of  Engineers  and  the  United  States  Engineer  School  at  Willets  Point,  N.  Y. 

The  calls  for  engineer  officers  for  duty  with  the  armies  in  the  field  could  be 
met  only  in  part,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  constructing  the  numerous  works  of 
fortifications,  the  planting  and  maintenance  of  submarine  mines  for  defense,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  elaborate  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvement. 

This  fact  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  by  the  act  approved  July 
5,  1898,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  increased  from  109  to  127  officers. 

battalion  of  engineers. 

The  maximum  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the  Battalion  of  Engineers  is  5 
companies  of  150  men  each.  During  the  war  with  Spain  Company  A  has  been  serving 
with  troops  at  the  Philippine  Islands;  Companies  C  and  E  have  been  serving  with 
the  army  operating  in  Cuba;  Company  D,  with  details  from  other  companies  (in  all, 
153  men),  has  been  detached  for  submarine  mining  duty  at  19  harbors  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  Company  B  has  been  busily  engaged  at  the  engineer 
depot  at  Willets  Point,  receiving,  storing,  and  distributing  the  vast  amount  of  tor- 
pedo materials,  instruments,  ponton  equipage,  and  siege  materials  purchased  and 
distributed  from  the  depot,  and  in  preparing  and  maintaining  the  submarine-mine 
defenses  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor. 

8EAC0AST  DEFENSES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  projects  for  permanent  seacoast  defenses  were  prepared,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  St.  Johns  River,  Florida, 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  making  thirty  localities  in  the  United  States 
for  which  permanent  defenses  have  thus  far  been  approved  under  the  general  scheme 
recommended  in  1886  by  the  Board  on  Fortifications,  generally  known  as  the  Endi- 
cott  Board 
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At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  construction  of  permanent  Inodern  defensive 
works  was  in  progress  at  twenty-five  localities. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  possibility  of  hostile  attacks  upon 
our  coasts,  urgent  and  pressing  demands  were  made  by  Genators,  Representatives, 
and  local  business  interests  for  the  immediate  erection  of  seacoast  batteries  at 
numerous  points  not  contemplated  in  the  general  scheme  of  national  defense. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  aggregate  length  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  about  5,715  miles,  and  that  more  than  700  towns  and  villages 
on  this  extensiv*  line  can  be  attacked  by  ships  drawing  10  feet  or  more  of  water, 
the  practical  impossibility  of  immediately  and  adequately  defending  every  vulner- 
able point  becomes  readily  apparent. 

Temporary  batteries  were  ordered  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  Stonington,  Bridgeport, 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Port  Royal  and  Georgetown,  S.  C,  Brunswick  and  Darien, 
Ga.,  mouth  of  St.  Johns  River,  St.  Augustine,  Miami,  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Sabine 
Pass,  Tex. 

The  armaments  were  overhauled  and  additional  guns  mounted  at  Fort  Knox,  Fort 
Popham,  Fort  Trumbull,  Fort  Monroe,  Fort  Macon,  Fort  Pulaski,  Fort  Clinch,  Fort 
Morgan,  Fort  Jackson,  and  the  forts  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

While  no  hostile  attacks  were  made  upon  our  coasts  during  the  war  with  Spain, 
the  operations  of  the  American  fleet  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have  amply 
demonstrated  the  value  of  coast  defenses,  including  shore  batteries  and  submarine 
mines,  in  resisting  naval  attacks. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  completion  of  the  projects  upon  which 
operations  are  now  in  progress  will  practically  insure  the  safety  of  our  principal 
harbors  and  seacoast  cities  against  any  attacks  from  sea.  One  other  important 
deduction  may  also  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  war,  namely,  the  great  value 
and  efficacy  of  the  rapid-fire  gun. 

GUN  AMD  MORTAR  BATTERIES. 

Existing  projects  for  seacoast  defenses  contemplate  the  emplacement  of  abont  500 
heavy  guns  of  8, 10, 12,  and  16  inches  caliber,  of  about  700  rapid-fire  guns  of  various 
calibers,  and  of  abont  1,000  mortars.  The  estimated  approximate  cost  of  the  engi- 
neering work  connected  with  the  installation  of  this  armament  is  $55,000,000. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  modern  system  of  coast  defense,  Congress  has  made 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  permanent  gun  and  mortar  batteries  as 
follows : 


Act  of— 

August  18, 1890 $1, 221, 000 

February  24, 1891 750,  000 

Jnly23,1892 500,000 

February  18, 1893 50, 000 

August  1,1894 500,000 

March  2,1895 500,000 

June  6, 1896 2,400,000 

March  3,1897 3,841,333 


Act  of— 

Allotted  by  the  President 

from  act  of  March  9, 

1898 *$3,797,000 

May7,1898 3,000,000 

July  7, 1898 2,562,000 


Total 19,121,333 


With  the  funds  indicated  in  the  foregoing  table,  provision  has  been  made  for 
mounting  288  heavy  seacoast  guns,  254  rapid-fire  guns,  and  312  mortars,  or  about 
57  per  cent  of  the  total  projected  armament  of  heavy  guns,  36  per  cent  of  the  rapid- 
fire  guns,  and  31  per  cent  of  the  mortars. 

This  armament  has  been  placed  at  71  localities  in  29  harbors  of  the  United  States. 


"  Includes  twenty-one  8- inch  breech-loading  rifles  temporarily  mounted  on  modified 
15-inch  smoothbore  carriages. 

Ab.  98 21 
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The  total  number  of  emplacements  provided  for,  and  either  completed  or  under 
construction  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  was  as  follows : 

12-inch 24 

10-inoh 82 

8-inch 33 

Rapid-fire 16 

12-inch  mortars 232 

The  total  number  of  emplacements  completed  or  under  construction  at  the  closo 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  as  follows : 

12-inch 74 

10-inch 102 

8-inch 80 

Rapid-fire 62 

12-inch  mortars 312 

When  the  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  began  to  assjime  a  threatening  charac- 
ter, orders  were  given  to  push  work  with  all  possible  energy  and  to  mount  every 
available  gun  as  fast  as  delivered.  Operations  were  carried  on  with  double,  and  in 
some  cases  three  shifts  of  workmen,  and  were  pushed  regardless  of  weather  and 
climate;  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  have  resulted  in  most  gratifying  progress, 
especially  in  the  number  of  guns  available  for  service;  there  were  mounted  during 
the  year  six  12-inch  guns,  fifty-two  10-inoh  guns,  thirty  8-inch  guns,  twenty-six 
rapid-fire  guns,  and  seventy-one  12-inch  mortars. 

The  status  of  works  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  as  follows : 


12-inoh. 

lOinoli. 

Sinoh. 

Eapid- 
flr6. 

12-mcIi 
mortars. 

16 
27 
31 

70 
28 
4 

35 

7 

38 

26 
16 
20 

144 

64 

104 

Total 

74 

102 

80 

62 

312 

The  care  and  service  of  this  modem  armament  has  largely  increased  the  responsi- 
bilities devolving  upon  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service  and  has  developed  a  defect 
in  its  organization  which  calls  for  prompt  remedy  through  Congressional  legislation. 

The  new  batteries  either  have  been  or  will  shortly  be  equipped  with  electric- light 
and  power  plants  for  lighting  magazines  and  passageways,  and  for  operating  ammu- 
nition lifts;  a  still  further  extension  of  the  application  of  electrical  power  is  sought 
by  the  artillery  arm,  and  may  be  realized  in  the  near  future.  The  plants  installed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Engineer  Department,  while  as  simple  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  demand  for  their  proper  care,  preservation,  and  operation  a  greater  degree 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  intelligence  than  can  ordinarily  be  supplied  by  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  artillery.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all  operations  connected 
with  the  service  of  modern  batteries  be  conducted  by  men  regularly  enlisted  and 
amenable  to  military  discipline,  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  legislation  be 
obtained  providing  for  the  enlistment  in  each  battery  of  artillery  of  two  or  more 
machinist  electricians,  .with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  and  at  a  rate  of  pay  which  will 
secure  a  class  of  men  capable  of  properly  caring  for  and  operating  the  electric-light 
and  power  plants  of  modern  batteries. 

As  new  batteries  are  being  completed  and  transferred  to  the  artillery,  questions 
of  tactics  and  organization  are  arising  which  require  careful  consideration  in  order 
that  the  highest  efBciency  may  be  realized  from  the  new  system  of  defenses.  These 
defenses  for  any  locality  comprise  not  only  gun  and  mortar  batteries,  but  submarine 
mines,  search  lights,  and  position-finding  instruments,  each  separate  element  demand- 
ing a  high  degree  of  technical  skill  and  involving  the  functions  of  the  artillery  arnj 
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and  of  the  Engineers,  the  Ordnance,  and  Signal  departments.     The  complexity  and 
'  variety  of  the  elements  of  a  perfected  modern  scheme  of  seaooast  defense  demand  a 
single  head  at  each  locality,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  defense 
and  to  whom  all  others  shall  be  subordinate. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  views  of  Brig.  Gen.  George  L.  Gil- 
lespie, U.  S.  Volunteers,  colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  upon  the  duties  of  a  fortress 
commander  as  applied  to  the  defenses  of  New  York  Harbor,  printed  as  Appendix  3 
of  my  report. 

SUBMARINE  MINES. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  torpedo  system  has 
been  under  consideration  by  a  special  board  of  engineer  officers.  A  number  of 
improvements  in  the  details  of  the  materials  and  in  the  operation  of  the  system 
were  recommended  after  their  superiority  had  been  demonstrated  by  practical  trials 
at  the  United  States  Engineer  School  at  Willets  Point.  The  labors  of  the  board 
had  been  practically  completed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  but,  unfortunately, 
neither  time  nor  funds  were  available  for  immediately  replacing  the  old-style 
apparatus  with  the  new  and  improved,  and  it  became  necessary  to  use  the  former 
to  a  large  extent  in  mining  the  various  harbors  of  the  country  for  defense. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  were  on  hand  a  considerable  number  of  mine 
cases  and  a  limited  quantity  of  operating  apparatus,  but  no  cable,  explosives, 
search  lights,  or  any  of  the  multitude  of  minor  articles  needed  to  plant  and  operate 
the  mines.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  procure  as  rapidly  as  possible  all  needed 
material  for  placing  in  position  at  every  important  harbor  a  preliminary  line  of 
mines. 

The  total  allotments  from  the  appropriation  for  national  defense,  made  for  the 
torpedo  defenses  of  the  country,  aggregated  $1,540,000;  in  addition,  the  deficiency 
act  of  May  4,  1898,  appropriated  $50,000  for  purchase  of  material  and  $300,000  for 
planting  and  maintaining  mine  fields. 

Only  the  more  important  items  of  torpedo  material  purchased  can  be  given  here. 
They  comprise  about  400  miles  of  single  and  multiple  cable,  150  tons  of  explosives, 
1,650  new  torpedo  cases,  44  electric  search  lights,  1,500  compound  plugs  for  mines, 
4,500  circuit  closers  and  regulators,  and  17  sets  of  casemate  operating  apparatus. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  over  1,500  submarine  mines  had  been  planted  in  28 
different  harbors,  with  all  their  cables,  anchors,  junction  boxes,  and  the  necessary 
operating  apparatus  installed. 

For  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  mine  fields  it  was  necessary  to  enforce 
special  rules,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  navigation  of  friendly  ves- 
sels, involving  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  tugs  and  boats,  with  a  numer- 
ous personnel,  at  an  approximate  daily  cost  of  about  $3,000. 

To  enable  further  alterations  and  improvements  to  be  made  in  existing  mining 
casemates,  and  for  the  construction  of  additional  casemates,  cable  tanks,  and  store- 
hoases  at  a  number  of  localities,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  is  requested. 

SITES  FOE  FORTTFICATIONS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  title  has  been  obtained  to  sites  required  for  seacoast 
defenses  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  eastern  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound;  southern  entrance 
to  New  York  Harbor;  Port  Eoyal,  S.  C. ;  Key  West.  Fla. ;  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Pnget 
Sound,  Washington.  Negotiations  are  still  in  progress  for  the  acquisition  of  sites 
at  Boston,  Mass. ;  Narragansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pnget  Sound,  Washington. 
Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  land  required  on  Fishers  Island,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  Long  Island  Sonnd,  has  been  obtained. 

The  acquisition  of  land  for  seacoast  defenses  is  in  nearly  every  case  attended  by 
annoying  delays,  particularly  where  the  aid  of  courts  must  be  invoked  through  the 
medium  of  condemnation  proceedings.  A  number  of  important  sites  must  still  be 
acquired,  and,  as  all  funds  hitherto  appropriated  have  been  expended  or  pledged,  an 
appropriation  of  $300,000  is  requested  to  continue  acquisition  of  sites. 
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ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  for  engineering  work  of  seacoast  defenses,  submarine  mines,  and 
sites  for  fortifications  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  is  as  follows: 

For  gun  and  mortar  batteries $4,  300, 000 

For  parapets  and  magazines  tor  pneumatic  dynamite  guns 110, 000 

For  torpedoes  for  harbor  defense 100, 000 

For  sites  for  fortifications 300, 000 

For  preservation  and  repair  of  fortifications 100, 000 

For  plans  for  fortifications 5, 000 

For  sea  walls  and  embankments 2, 500 

Total 4,917,500 

THE   UNITED   STATES  ENGINEER  SCHOOL  AND   ENGINEER   DEPOT  AT   WILLKTS 

POINT,  N.  y. 

The  object  of  the  Engineer  School  at  Willets  Point,  N.  Y.,  is  to  provide  a  post- 
graduate course  in  engineering  for  the  young  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  to  give  them  practical  instruction  in  their  duties  with  engineer  troops,  in  sub- 
marine mining,  and  in  higher  civil  and  military  engineering,  in  order  to  better 
fit  them  for  the  important  and  responsible  work  which  devolves  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  school  in  training  young  engineer 
officers  for  their  future  duties  and  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  submarine- 
mine  system  were  fully  demonstrated  during  the  recent  war  with  Spain. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  three  companies  of  engineer  troops  until  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  when  the  operations  of  the  school  were  suspended  and  nearly  all  the 
officers  assigned  to  duty  in  the  field. 

The  object  of  the  Engineer  Depot  is  to  continue  torpedo  experiments,  both  for 
offensive  and  defensive  purposes;  to  purchase,  test,  receive,  store,  and  distribute 
submarine  mining  material,  ponton  equipage,  intrenching  tools,  instruments,  etc. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  estimate  of  $10,000,  presented  in  detail  in  my  report  of 
September  29,  1898,  for  the  Engineer  Depot  and  School  at  Willets  Point,  N.  Y. 

RIVERS   AND  HARBORS. 

The  condition  of  the  various  works  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
carried  on  under  appropriations  made  by  Congress  is  given  in  detail  in  my  report  for 
the  past  fiscal  year.  No  additional  appropriations  were  made  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session  for  the  general  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  except  in  the  case  of 
works  carried  on  under  continuous  contract,  and  the  only  funds  available  have  been 
balances  remaining  available  from  appropriations  of  June  3, 1896.  Work  has  there- 
fore been  suspended  at  many  points  during  the  past  year. 

The  total  amount  actually  expended  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  is  as  follows : 

For  general  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors $13, 395, 428. 84 

For  removal  of  wrecks 51,334.19 

For  operating  dredge  boats  and  snag  boats 66, 432. 36 

For  operating  canals  and  other  works  of  navigation 671,  368. 04 

For  work  under  Mississippi  River  Commission 2  536  786.  09 

For  work  under  Missouri  River  Commission,  including  improvement 

of  Gasconade  and  Osage  rivers,  Missouri  '. •. 424  741.  60 

For  gauging  waters  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  and  its  principal 

tributaries 5,998.39 

For  examinations  and  surveys  of  South  Pass,  Mississippi  River *  9  709. 57 

Total 17,161,799.08 

*  This  amount  is  exclusive  of  the  sum  paid  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  James  B. 
Eads  for  "maintaining  jetties  and  other  works  at  South  Pass,  Mississippi  River." 
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Since  the  last  report  was  submitted  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  have 
been  made  by  joint  resolution  approved  April  11, 1898,  providing  $2,000,  the  sundry 
civil  act,  approved  July  1,  1898,  providing  $14,492,459.56,  and  the  deficiency  act, 
approved  July  7,  1898,  providing  $360,001.02. 

The  total  estimate  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  for  continu- 
ous work  authorized  by  Congress  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  $12,883,437.  The 
items  making  up  this  amount  are  such  as  Congress  has  authorized  to  be  expended 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  at  the  various  localities  for  which  continuing 
work  is  authorized,  and  Congress  has  virtually  pledged  itself  to  provide  the  amounts 
tor  which  requisition  is  made. 

In  addition  to  the  estimate  submitted  for  work  under  continuing  contracts,  an 
estimate  is  presented  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  works  which  have 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  but  not  provided  for  by  such  continuing  contracts, 
amounting  to  $15,580,341.  The  items  making  up  this  amount  are  the  amounts 
which  can  be  profitably  expended  in  carrying  on  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1900,  the  projects  adopted  by  Congress.  The  estimates  are  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  4,  1897,  which  provide 
"*  *  *  And  hereafter  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  annually  submit  estimates  in 
detail  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  required  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  included  in,  and  carried  into  the  sum  total  of,  the 
Book  of  Estimates." 

The  act  of  June  3, 1896,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  enter  into  contract 
for  the  completion  of  a  number  of  works,  and  contracts  have  already  been  made,  or 
the  required  preliminary  steps  to  that  end  have  been  taken  in  all  cases. 

The  work  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  during  the  past  year  has  been  in 
accord  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commission  January  11,  1896,  which  provided 
for  the  dredging  of  channels  and  the  construction  and  maintenance,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  and  local  authorities,  of  an  effective  levee  system.  The  Commission 
has  now  provided  7  dredges  for  service  at  shoal  places  during  low  water. 

The  Missouri  River  Commission  again  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  progress 
of  work  for  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  river  by  continuous  work  by  reaches 
is  seriously  interfered  with  by  requirements  of  law  which  specify  numerous  localities, 
separated  by  many  miles,  where  work  is  required  to  be  done,  and  directing  that  the 
money  to  do  such  work  be  taken  from  the  appropriation  made  for  systematic 
improvement  of  the  river.  Work  at  special  localities,  if  directed  by  Congress, 
should  be  provided  for  by  separate  appropriations. 

The  results  obtained  on  this  river  have  shown  beyond  question  the  practicability 
of  controlling  the  river,  holding  its  banks,  and  giving  ample  channels  for  navigation ; 
but  the  cost  and  uncertainty  of  permanence  of  the  work  and  the  slow  progress 
heretofore  made  have  been  such  as  to  discourage  those  interested  in  the  effort  to 
improve  the  river  for  such  a  distance  as  would  give  promise  of  building  up  its 
commerce  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  the  work. 

The  commerce  passing  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  during  the  navigable 
season  of  1897  comprised  18,982,755  tons  of  freight,  an  increase  of  nearly  two  and 
three-quarter  millions,  or  about  17  per  cent,  over  that  for  1896,  and  valued  at 
$218,235,927.77;  and  that  through  the  Detroit  River  is  estimated  to  be  something 
over  30,000,000  tons. 

The  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes  has  increased  so  enormously  that  accurate 
charts  can  only  be  procured  by  constant  examinations  and  surveys  of  new  shoals 
as  they  become  known,  and  corresponding  corrections  of  and  additions  to  the 
engraved  plates ;  therefore  the  appropriations  asked  for  these  purposes  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  item  of  appropriation  for  completing  the  20-foot  connecting  channel  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  in  sundry  civil  act  of  June  4,  1897,  provided  for  certain  observations 
and  investigations  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  such  channel  depth.  A 
limited  allotment  from  this  appropriation,  together  with  the  allotments  from  Lake 
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Survey  appropriations,  is  being  used  for  the  inauguration  of  the  observations  and 
investigations  necessary  for  determining  the  variation  of  lake  levels  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  be  regulated,  and  in  what  way  the  navigable  channels  may  be 
best  preserved.  The  Deep  Waterways  Commission  is  cooperating  in  the  work  so 
far  as  their  means  permit.  This  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  immense 
commerce  of  the  lakes  and  should  be  continued  through  several  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  work  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  carried  out  during 
three  years  is  $250,000,  and  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  continuing  the  work 
during  the  year  1900  is  urgently  recommended. 

WASHINGTON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  District  appropriation  act  for  the  year  1899  provides  for  an  investigation  as 
to  the  feasibility  and  propriety  of  filtering  the  water  supply  of  Washington.  This 
work  is  now  under  way,  and  a  full  report  thereon  will  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  same  act  provided  for  resumption  of  work  on  the  Washington  Aqueduct  tun- 
nel and  the  Howard  University  reservoir.  The  necessity  for  an  additional  conduit 
between  Great  Falls  and  the  distributing  reservoir  has  become  most  apparent,  and 
I  strongly  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  this  work  in  the  near  future. 

ARLINGTON  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE. 

The  sundry  civil  act  of  June  4,  1897,  made  provision  for  surveys,  etc.,  for  a  memo- 
rial bridge  from  the  old  Naval  Observatory  grounds  in  this  city  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  A  report  upon  this  subject  was  submitted  in  March,  1898,  and  is  printed 
as  House  Doc.  No.  388,  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 

DEEP  WATERWAYS  BOARD. 

The  sundry  civil  act  of  June  4,  1897,  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board 
to  make  such  surveys  and  examinations  of  deep  waterways  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  tide  waters  as  were  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Deep  Water- 
ways Commission  transmitted  to  Congress  January  18,  1897.  The  board,  consisting 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  W.  Raymond,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Messrs.  Alfred  Noble 
and  George  Y.  Wisner,  civil  engineers,  is  now  engaged  in  the  duties  assigned  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

SOUTHWEST  PASS  BOARD. 

The  board  of  engineer  officers  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  joint  resolution 
No.  9,  approved  February  17,  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  and  report 
upon  the  practicability  of  securing  a  navigable  channel  of  adequate  width  and 
of  35-foot  depth  at  mean  low  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  throughout  the  South- 
west Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  now  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
imposed,  and  it  is  expected  that  their  report  on  this  subject  will  be  completed  in 
time  to  permit  of  its  submission  to  Congress  before  the  close  of  its  next  session. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS  AND   GROUNDS  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  improvement  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  and  maintenance  of  the  Wash- 
ington Moiiument  have  been  carried  on  under  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  and, 
as  far  as  funds  permitted,  the  work  has  progressed  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the 
best  results.  The  estimates  for  this  purpose  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  are  given  in 
detail  in  my  annual  report,  and  amount  to  $184,846. 
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MIUTAKY  MAPS. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  item  relative  to  the  compilation  and  publication 
of  military  maps  for  use  of  the  War  Department,  and  particularly  those  retjuired  in 
connection  with  harbors  adjacent  to  new  fortifications.    An  appropriation  of  the 
small  amount  asked  for  is  strongly  recommended. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Wilson, 
Srig.  Gen.,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 
Hon.  R.  A.  Algbe,  Secretary  of  War. 

Atteution  is  invited  to  the  details  given  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  which  show  the  progress  made  in  the  erection  of  permanent 
and  temporary  batteries  for  seacoast  defense,  and  the  great  amount 
of  work  accomplished.  The  mines  planted  in  the  harbors  have  been 
removed  and  most  of  them  safely  stored  for  preservation. 

There  should  be  in  the  service  a  force  of  practical  engineers  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  and  setting  up  of. all  electrical  appliances  and 
machinery;  and  attention  is  invited  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  on  this  subject.  It  is  important  that  the  legislation 
recommended  be  enacted  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  in  order 
that  the  valuable  electric-light  and  power  plants  at  fortifications  may 
not  deteriorate. 

In  all  cases  of  new  works  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  it  is 
recommended  that  a  board  of  skilled  engineers  examine  the  proposed 
work,  reporting  upon  the  cost  and  also  upon  the  need  for  such  improve- 
ments before  appropriations  for  such  works  are  made. 

A  large  number  of  engineers  should  be  educated  at  West  Point  for 
assignment  to  that  branch  of  the  service.  The  Government  is  spend- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars  upon  great  works  of  harbor  and  other 
improvements,  and  a  single  of&cer  is  given  a  number  of  public  works 
to  look  after,  taking  much  of  his  time  traveling  from  one  to  another. 
A  young  officer  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  placed  permanently  with 
each  work  and  supervise  it  constantly,  reporting  to  his  chief. 

The  several  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  the 
result  of  mature  judgment  and  careful  consideration,  and  the  favorable 
action  of  Congress  thereon  is  recommended. 

MBMOEIAL  BRIDGE. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  report  submitted  to  Congress  in  March 
last  upon  the  proposed  memorial  bridge  across  the  Potomac  Eiver  from 
the  old  Naval  Observatory  grounds  to  the  Arlington  Eeservation.  The 
recommendations  heretofore  made  for  the  construction  of  this  bridge 
are  renewed. 

DEEP  WATERWAYS  COMMISSION. 

The  Deep  Waterways  Commission  has  not  yet  filed  its  report,  but 
is  steadily  at  work  and  will  be  enabled  to  report  in  time  for  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 
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Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Great  Lakes  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  deep  waterways  channel 
through  the  connecting  waters  of  the  lakes,  which  has  been  completed. 

OEDNANCE  DEPAETMENT. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

United  States  Army, 
Washington,  October  19,  1898. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instrnctionB  of  18th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1897,  and  ending  June  30,  1898. 

When  the  first  call  for  volunteers  from  the  States  for  the  war  with  Spain  was 
made,  it  was  decided  to  take  as  many  of  the  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  as 
possible,  already  armed  and  equipped  by  the  States.  Steps  were  taken  to  get  cor- 
rect records  and  lists  of  the  stores  furnished,  with  a  view  to  submitting  the  same  to 
Congress  at  its  next  session  for  such  action  as  might  be  deemed  advisable  for  restor- 
ing to  the  States  material  furnished  by  them.  When  the  muster  out  of  the  volun- 
teer troops  commenced,  it  was  necessary  in  some  cases,  on  account  of  the  needs  of 
the  National  Guard,  to  return  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  equipments  turned  over. 
This  was  authorized  and  the  stores  turned  over  to  the  States  are  charged  against 
their  credit  for  the  present. 

The  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  having  States  furnish  arms  and  equipments 
to  troops  mustered  into  tbe  United  States  service  requires  careful  consideration. 
The  supposition  was  that  by  following  this  method,  the  State  troops,  being  already 
armed  and  equipped,  would  be  ready  for  immediate  service.  This  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  arms  and  equipments  were  in  good  condition,  an  expectation 
not  generally  realized  during  the  wa*.  It  is  probable  that  the  troops  would  have 
been  ready  for  service  as  quickly  by  being  equipped  anew.  Some  organizations 
would  not  have  been  ready  for  service  quite  as  soon ;  others  would  probably  have 
been  ready  earlier,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  settlements  satisfactory  to  the 
States  and  the  United  States  with  reference  to  ordnance  property  turned  over 
would  have  been  avoided.  Also,  it  would  have  been  known  that  all  material  fur- 
nished was  in  good  order,  and  the  confusion  that  resulted  from  having  regiments  in 
the  service  with  arms  and  equipments  which  had  to  be  almost  immediately  con- 
demned and  afterwards  replaced  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  work  at  the  araen  als  and  other  ordnance  establishments  and  the  work  under 
contract  was  enormously  increased  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  in  consequence  ot 
the  war  with  Spain.  The  greatest  and  most  important  part  of  the  work  in  the 
origin  was  increasing  rapidly  the  coast  defense;  Later,  after  the  first  call  for  troops, 
the  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  Department  of  arming  and  equipping,  almost  imme- 
diately, a  large  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  So  long  as  the  principal 
dependence  in  this  country  in  time  of  war  is  on  a  force  newly  levied,  it  will  hardly 
be  practicable  to  keep  on  hand  large  supplies  of  equipments  which  in  a  few  years 
will  deteriorate  and  have  to  be  materially  modified  to  keep  pace  with  improve- 
ments. The  major  portion  of  such  material  can,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
resources  of  Rock  Island  and  other  arsenals  and  numerous  private  establishments 
capable  of  producing  it,  be  supplied  as  rapidly  as  troops  can  be  mustered  into 
service  and  prepared  for  campaign.  There  should,  however,  be  on  hanjd  field  and 
siege  artillery,  with  carriages  and  a  portion  of  the  harness  for  500,000  men,  as  suoh 
guns  and  carriages  can  not  be  turned  out  in  large  numbers  until  after  about  six 
months'  preparation ;  but  if  sufficient  of  this  material  were  on  hand  for  an  army  of 
500,000  men,  the  resources  of  the  Department  and  the  country  would  provide  addi- 
tional field  and  siege  material  rapidly  enough  to  supply  the  troops  as  raised. 
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A  supply  of  ammunition  for  field  and  siege  guns  sufScient  for  three  months  should 
at  all  times  be  kept  on  hand,  as  by  the  expiration  of  that  period  the  plant  now 
established  at  Fraukford  Arsenal  and  the  one  which  should  be  installed  at  Rock 
Island  would  then  be  capable  of  meeting  all  requirements. 

The  question  of  the  supply  of  small  arms  presents  difficulties.  Changes  and 
improvements  in  such  arms  make  it  impracticable  to  keep  even  large  standing 
armies  armed  with  the  very  latest  and  best  arms.  A  nation  that  does  not  keep  a 
standing  army  is  less  likely  to  undergo  the  great  cost  of  changing  arms  in  store  to 
be  ready  to  furnish  the  latest  patterns  immediately.  When  the  model  of  a  rifle  is 
changed,  however,  it  is  thought  that  a  supply  of  at  least  100,000  should  be  procured 
by  purchase  and  manufacture  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  resources  of  the  arse- 
nals and  country  can  produce  them,  and  machinery  should  be  installed  at  Spring- 
field and  Rock  Island  for  the  production  of  about  2,500  stand  per  day.  After  a  suf- 
ficient reserve  is  established,  some  35,000  per  year  should  be  manufactured,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  this  number  will  add  to  the  supply  required  as  rapidly 
as  is  desirable,  provided  always  that  machinery  has  been  installed  for  rapid  increase 
of  output. 

The  machines  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  are  of  commer- 
cial pattern,  while  the  special  cutters  and  other  tools  actuated  by  the  machines 
alone,  as  a  rule,  change  with  the  pattern  of  the  gun.  Although  many  arms  might, 
if  sufBcient  warning  were  given,  be  purchased  abroad,  the  very  best  would  not 
likely  be  on  hand  and  could  not  be  purchased  intime  even  if  they  could  be  deliv- 
ered in  this  country,  which  a  state  of  war  might  render  difficult.  Therefore  the  policy 
of  relying  upon  our  own  resources  is  best.  In  this  way  the  arms  produced  would 
always  be  of  the  latest  and  best  patterns.  With  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand  for 
immediate  issue  and  the  installation  of  a  large  enough  plant  at  the  armories,  they 
could  be  produced  as  rapidly  as  the  armies  could  be  raised  and  disciplined.  When 
changes  of  pattern  are  necessary,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  Congress  will  provide 
for  changing  at  once  the  reserve  arms  kept  on  hand,  and  it  must  always  be  antici- 
pated that  patterns  not  the  very  latest  may  have  to  be  issued  temporarily  until 
others  can  be  manufactured. 

It  is  not  possible  to  provide  quickly  for  coast  defense.  Estimates  should  be  sub- 
mitted each  year  for  so  much  work  as  the  facilities  of  production  will  permit.  This 
is  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  and  consistently  worked  on  for  some  years  for 
providing  and  completing  coast  defense,  and  which  could  soon  be  finished ;  but  the 
work  can  not  progress  faster  than  the  appropriations.  Large  reductions  from  time 
to  time  have  been  made  in  the  estimates  of  this  Department,  and  where  such  reduc- 
tions have  occurred  effort  has  been  made  to  leave  those  which  relate  to  material 
that  is  procured  with  difficulty  as  great  as  possible.  Following  this  course,  the 
Department  had  on  hand  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  for  coast  defense,  more  guns 
than  carriages,  because  the  carriages  could  be  procured  at  several  establishments, 
the  guns  at  only  two.  There  were  more  guns  and  carriages  on  hand  than  projectiles 
or  powder,  because  these  can  be  procured  more  rapidly  than  the  guns  and  carriages. 
A  well-balanced  system,  however,  with  estimates  filled  for  all  the  material  necessary 
to  install  the  guns  and  carriages  and  provide  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  with  all  their  equipments,  should  be  made  at  one  time. 

It  was  necessary  to  arm  a  large  portion  of  the  army  with  the  caliber  .45  rifle, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  gun  available  in  large  quantities  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  called  into  service  were  already  armed 
with  it  and  familiar  with  its  use.  It  is  not  claimed  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
that  the  caliber  .45  single-loader  is  equal  to  the  United  States  magazine  rifle,  caliber 
.30,  which  replaced  it,  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  by  no  means  as  inferior  as  has  been 
asserted.  Its  simplicity  and  security  from  getting  out  of  order  under  the  roughest 
nsage  made  it  valuable  to  new  troops.  Its  rate  of  fire  is  sufficient  for  all  cases 
where  aimed  fire  is  to  be  delivered.  Its  extreme  range — 2  miles — does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  caliber  .30  rifle,  the  range  for  the  one  being  3,500  yards. 
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for  the  other  a  little  over  4,000  yards.  These  latter  ranges  are  far  beyond  the  vision 
of  a  man  for  aimed  firing  at  men,  and  would  probably  never  be  used.  The  effect  of 
the  bullet  of  the  caliber  .45  rifle  is  much  more  serious  than  that  of  the  caliber  .30. 

The  especial  advantage  of  the  magazine  rifle  is  its  reserve  of  five  cartridges  in  the 
magazine,  the  very  important  advantage  of  its  flatter  trajectory,  and  the  lighter 
■weight  of  its  ammunition,  which  enables  the  soldier  to  carry  more  cartridges.  The 
most  serious  defect  of  the  Springfield  rifle  during  the  war  was  the  fact  that  at  the 
origin  nothing  but  charcoal  powder  could  be  furnished  for  it.  As  rapidly  as  pos^ 
sible  this  defect  was  overcome,  and  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  ammunition  for 
the  caliber  .45  rifle  was  carried  on  extensiv.ely.  The  large  reserve  of  Springfield 
rifles  on  hand  will  be  supplied  with  smokeless-powder  cartridges  should  their  use 
become  necessary  in  the  future,  a  use  which  is  not  now  anticipated.  The  arms,  how- 
ever, are  being  cleaned  and  repaired  and  made  fit  for  service  as  rapidly  as  turned  in. 

Reports  of  officers  who  were  in  the  Santiago  campaign,  as  received  by  a  special 
board  which  proceeded  to  Montauk  Point  to  investigate  the  subject,  confirm  the 
excellence  of  the  magazine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  in  all  respects.  Notwithstanding 
rough  usage,  unusual  exposure  in  a  bad  climate,  which  prevented  the  exercise  of 
the  usual  care  in  preserving  the  arm,  the  breech  mechanism  is  reported  to  have 
worked  smoothly  and  well. 

Investigations  at  different  times  during  the  last  few  years  had  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  in  this  country  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  nearly  all,  if 
not  all,  the  small-arm  cartridges  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  any  emergency. 
This  expectation  was  realized  and  a  greater  amount  of  this  ammunition  was  fur- 
nished than  was  needed — more  than  would  have  been  needed  had  the  war  been  pro- 
tracted. 

For  many  years  the  annual  appropriations  for  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
horse  equipments  have  been  barely  sufficient,  with  the  utmost  economy,  to  meet  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  Regular  Army.  There  was,  therefore,  only  a  small  supply 
of  them  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  has  not  been  the  plan  of  the 
Department  to  keep  a  very  large  supply  of  these  equipments  on  hand,  as  they  are 
subject  to  rapid  deterioration.  Instead  of  this  it  has  been  the  plan  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  prepared  to  manufacture  a  supply  of  the  equipments  as  fast  as  armies 
could  he  raised,  a  portion  of  Rock  Island  Arsenal  having  been  constructed  for  this 
purpose. 

Although  the  buildings  were  available,  the  plant  had  not  been  installed,  because 
of  failure  to  procure  appropriations  therefor.  Notwithstanding  the  delays  encoun- 
tered in  getting  ready  for  this  manufacture,  the  Department  made  provision  for 
meeting  the  call  for  equipments  for  the  first  call  for  troops  as  fast  as  they  had  been 
anticipated.  As  these  troops  were  mainly  from  the  National  Guards  of  the  different 
States,  it  was  understood  that  they  were  well  equipped,  and  the  plans  made  for  pro- 
viding equipments  were  based  on  this  supposition,  which,  however,  was  not  realized. 
Various  causes  combined  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  meeting  the  demands  for  these 
equipments.  Without  any  of  these  causes  it  is  believed  the  Department  could  have 
been,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  ahead  of  all  requirements.  The  difficulties  referred 
to  above  would  indicate  that  the  plan  made  of  providing  equipments  for  large  armies 
raised  suddenly  in  this  country  is  feasible,  and  that  in  general  they  can  be  supplied 
as  fast  as  troops  can  be  raised,  organized,  drilled,  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  was  to  meet  the  large  demands  for  car- 
tridge belts.  The  impossibility  of  meeting  the  sudden  and  great  demand  for  these 
belts  at  one  time  caused  the  purchase  of  a  limited  number  of  inferior  pattern  for 
temporary  use  until  others  could  be  procured.  On  August  15,  1898,  the  output  ot 
belts  of  satisfactory  pattern  was  7,500  per  day.  From  April  21  to  August  31  the 
Department  procured  about  250,000  sets  of  infantry  equipments,  and  about  26,000 
sets  of  horse  equipments. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  stated,  the  most  urgent  demand  was  for  arrange- 
ments for  coast  defense.    But  little  could  be  done  to  hasten  deliveries  of  the  larger 
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Beacoast  guns.  Night  shifts  were  employed,  however,  the  force  was  largely  increased, 
and  the  work  pushed  to  the  utmost. 

It  was  practicable  to  accomplish  more  with  regard  to  rapid-fire  guns,  and  emer- 
gency orders  were  given  for  their  purchase.  Up  to  August  31  some  44  of  these  guns, 
with  from  200  to  300  rounds  of  ammunition,  were  purchased  and  installed. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Department  there  were  delivered  to  the 
service,  between  April  1  and  August  31, 1898,  102  seacoast  carriages  of  all  calibers. 

When  hostilities  were  apprehended  the  supply  of  powder  and  projectiles  for  sea- 
coast  guns  was  entirely  inadequate,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  supply  required 
being  on  hand.  Appropriations  for  seacoast  ammunition  for  several  years  have 
been  reduced  to  from  one-third  to  one-half — in  one  case  about  one-tenth  of  the  esti- 
mates. This,  as  is  elsewhere  stated,  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  where  appropriations 
had  to  be  diminished,  diminution  was  made  in  powder  and  projectiles  rather  than 
in  guns  and  carriages,  which  take  so  much  longer  to  procure.  In  anticipation  of 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ammunition,  measures  were  taken  to 
procure  a  large  supply.  The  powder  and  projectile  manufacturers  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  arranged  to  greatly  increase  their  plants.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it 
must  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  make  appropriations  sufficient  for  keeping 
np  the  supply  of  ammunition  as  rapidly  as  the  guns  can  be  mounted. 

The  plant  for  producing  smokeless  powder  was  so  small  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  that  it  was  necessary  to  procure  all  powders  of  any  kind  that  could  be  manu- 
factured. Thus  for  a  time  large  quantities  of  cocoa  and  prismatic  powders  were 
obtained.  As  rapidly  as  possible,  however,  this  production  was  diminished  and 
that  of  smokeless  powder  increased. 

No  funds  were  available  for  enabling  the  Department  to  take  any  action  for 
Increasing  field  artillery  for  armies  taking  the  field  until  April  21,  1898.  With  the 
guns  and  carriages  on  hand,  the  number  of  guns  of  the  ten  regular  batteries  was 
increased  from  four  to  six.  They  were  also  provided  with  the  necessary  harness. 
The  four  new  batteries  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Artillery  were  equipped  with 
their  guns,  battery  wagons,  and  harness.  With  the  additional  guns  remaining  on 
hand  and  those  received  from  the  States  and  the  military  schools,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  caissons,  carriages,  harness,  and  implements,  already  in  an  advanced  stage, 
the  Department  was  able  to  equip  sixteen  volunteer  batteries  under  the  first  call  for 
troops  early  in  the  war,  and  was  prepared  to  equip  the  remaining  batteries  as  fast 
as  they  were  ready  to  receive  their  equipment.  Many  of  the  batteries  under  the 
second  call,  however,  were  not  equipped,  the  necessity  therefor  no  longer  existing. 
By  August  20  the  output  of  the  Department  in  guns  and  carriages  would  have 
enabled  it  to  arm  and  equip  a  four-gun  battery  every  ten  days. 

Various  depots  were  established  to  facilitate  the  equipment  of  troops.  A  large 
one  was  established  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  arming  and  equipping  all  organizations  in 
that  vicinity.  Benicia  Arsenal  was  used  as  a  depot  in  the  same  manner  for  supply- 
ing the  Philippine  expedition.  On  the  establishment  of  the  camp  at  Chickamauga 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  depot  at  that  point,  but  on  conference  with  the  Com- 
manding General  the  plan  of  supplying  troops  from  Columbia  Arsenal  was  adopted. 
The  distance  of  this  depot  from  the  camp,  the  congestion  of  lines  of  transportation, 
the  difficulty  of  distributing  supplies  promptly  and  correctly,  and  the  necessity  for 
giving  precedence  for  supplies  for  Tampa  caused  delays  in  equipping  the  troops  at 
Chickamauga.  Depots  were  established  at  Camp  Alger,  at  Jacksonville,  smaller 
depots  at  Atlanta,  Mobile,  and  other  points.  Depots  under  charge  of  ordnance  offi- 
cers were  also  established  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  at  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  after  the 
occupation  of  these  places  by  the  United  States  troops.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
very  extensive  issues  of  equipments  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

The  different  arsenals  were  worked  to  their  full  capacity  wherever  it  was  practi- 
cable to  obtain  material  and  the  necessary  number  of  employees.  Articles  obtained 
by  purchase,  especially  where  haste  was  necessary,  were  often  inferior,  both  in 
mateiial  and  workmanship,  to  those  produced  at  the  arsenals,  a  fact  generally 
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acknowledged  by  contractors  who  examined  the  work.  Contract  stores  are  there- 
fore not  only  expensive,  but  will  have  to  be  replaced  sooner  than  those  made  at 
arsenals. 

At  Springfield  Arsenal  there  were  manufactured  up  to  June  30,  1898,  some  30,000 
magazine  rifles,  12,000  magazine  carbines,  an  output  of  about  11,000  more  than  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  but  this  does  not  show  the  large  increase  incident  to  the  war. 
The  maximum  was  not  reached  until  August  13,  when  about  370  per  day,  or  over 
100,000  per  year,  were  being  manufactured.  The  average  daily  output  before  March 
15  was  about  120.  This  output  was  gradually  increased  to  the  maximum  by  work- 
ing double  shifts  of  men  and  putting  them  on  as  rapidly  as  was  practicable.  The 
utmost  output  at  Springfield  with  the  present  plant  would  not  exceed  about  500  per 
day.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  increasing  this  plant,  and  also  establishing 
the  plant  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal  previously  referred  to. 

The  lack  of  sufifioient  capacity  at  Frankford  Arsenal  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
war  was  seriously  felt.  Considerable  increase  is  now  being  made  to  the  plant.  The 
output  of  caliber  .30  smokeless  cartridges  was  increased  from  48,000  to  180,000  per 
day.  Of  course  a  large  amount  of  smokeless  ammunition  for  this  gun  was  purchased 
from  private  manufacturers. 

The  total  number  of  seacoast  guns  and  mortars  procured  from  all  sources  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  about  486. 

The  Department  placed  under  manufacture,  partly  at  the  gun  factory  and  partly 
by  contract,  45  rapid-fire  guns,  and  is  now  preparing  to  early  contract  for  93 
rapid-fire  guns,  and  these  guns  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  year.  These, 
with  others  previously  ordered,  will  give  a  total  number  of  336  rapid-fire  guns,  all 
of  which  will  use  smokeless  powder. 

The  number  of  seacoast  carriages  of  all  patterns,  contracted  for  or  ordered  since 
October  1,  1897,  is  203.  The  number  of  rapid-fire  carriages  of  all  calibers  for  the 
same  period  is  254.  The  total  number  of  rapid-fire  guns,  seacoast  guns,  and 
mortars  estimated  to  be  mounted  by  September  30,  1898,  is  447. 

The  12-inch  disappearing  gun  carriage,  reported  last  year  as  the  most  important 
gun-carriage  work  of  the  year,  has  been  completed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  time 
required  for  firing  ten  rounds  was  sixteen  minutes  fifty-seven  and  one-half  seconds, 
or  an  average  of  one  round  every  one  and  two-thirds  minutes.  Considering  that  the 
amount  of  ammunition  handled  for  the  ten  rounds  was  about  14,500  pounds,  the 
rate  of  fire  mentioned  is  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of  the  results 
obtained.  These  carriages  can  be  traversed  in  a  complete  circle  by  four  men  in  two 
minutes,  the  weight  being  about  442,000  pounds  moved  through  the  ansrle. 

In  connection  with  the  rapid-firing  to  be  obtained  from  seacoast  carriages,  it  is 
believed  that  an  arrangement  can  be  made  by  which  the  8-inch  disappearing 
carriage  can  be  elevated,  traversed,  and  fired  by  one  man,  and  steps  have  been 
taken  to  have  such  an  arrangement  placed  on  one  carriage  for  trial. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  two  3-iuch  field  guns,  one  of  which  will  be 
made  from  a  single  forging  and  the  other  built  up  in  the  usual  manner.  The  first 
is  about  completed.  The  carriage  will  be  of  the  nonrecoil  type,  with  a  suitable 
arrangement  for  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  traverse,  and  with  a  spade  to  maintain 
it  in  a  comparatively  fixed  position.  Many  minor  improvements  are  being  tried 
with  this  carriage,  such  as  an  improved  brake  and  an  improved  nave  box,  which 
will  protect  the  axles  from  dust  and  also  preserve  the  lubricant. 

A  considerable  amount  of  charcoal  powder  for  seacoast  guns  had  to  be  obtained  for 
war  supply  and  in  order  to  increase  the  rate  of  supply,  as  there  was  not  suflicient 
powder  of  any  kind  on  hand  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities ;  but  when  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  no  danger  of  attack  to  be  apprehended  on  the  seacoast, 
orders  for  this  kind  of  powder  were  brought  to  a  close. 

A  suitable  formula  for  smokeless  powder  has  been  obtained  for  cannon  of  all 
calibers,  and  orders  were  given  for  its  manufacture  in  large  quantities  in  anticipa- 
tion of  hostilities.     It  took  some  time  to  increase  the  plant  to  the  necessary  magni- 
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tude,  and  therefore  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  powder,  as  stated,  had  to  be 
secured. 

A  satisfactory  powder  for  the  .45-caliber  rifle  had  been  determined  upon,  but,  for 
reasons  to  be  stated,  was  not  available  at  first. 

In  February  the  manufacturers  were  given  orders  to  work  on  smokeless  powder 
to  their  full  capacity.  Under  these  orders,  with  the  charcoal  powder  obtained,  the 
amount  on  hand  brought  the  supply  up  to  a  reasonably  safe  point.  The  first  issues 
of  powder  for  field  and  siege  guns  were  made  from  charcoal  powder  on  hand ;  but 
before  the  end  of  May  the  supply  of  smokeless  powder  was  ready,  and  this  was 
issued  thereafter. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  demand  for  smokeless  powder  for  the  .30-caliber 
rifle  was  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  diversion  of  any  of  it  for  the  .45-caliber  Spring- 
field until  a  sufficient  increase  of  plant  could  be  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  both 
rifles.  Accidents  at  the  powder  works  crippled  for  a  time  their  output  and  delayed 
the  installation  of  new  machinery.  As  soon  as  the  increase  of  plant  permitted,  that 
for  the  .45-caliber  was  begun,  and  it  replaced  the  black  powder  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  cartridges.  Though  the  supply  of  smokeless  powder  for  the  .30-caliber  was 
at  one  time  rendered  precarious  by  accident,  yet  it  was  always  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  supply  of  seacoaat  ammunition  on  hand  was  Insufficient,  as  stated;  but  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  arrangements  were  made  to  supply  by  June  30 
about  eighteen  projectiles  per  gun  for  8-inoh  guns,  twenty-three  for  10-inch  guns, 
eighty  for  12-inch  guns,  and  about  thirteen  for  steel  mortars. 

The  supply  of  powder  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  projectiles. 

The  number  of  companies  that  can  manufacture  armor-piercing  and  deck-piercing 
projectiles  is  limited,  so  that  orders  should  be  given  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  on  hand  at  all  times. 

One  hundred  range  finders,  permanent  type,  and  100  for  secondary  stations  were 
procured.  They  were  installed  as  rapidly  as  turued  out  by  the  manufacturers  while 
the  war  was  in  progress.  This  led  to  some  errors  in  the  location  of  the  instruments 
and  in  their  adjustment,  a  matter  that  is  being  rapidly  corrected  at  the  present 
time. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  W.  Flagler, 

Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Ordnanc*. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 


Statement  showing  amount  of  fundi  furnished  the  Ordnance  Department,  United  Statet 
Army,  for  armament  of  fortifications. 


For— 

Amount  ap- 
propriated by 

Congl-688  to 

November  10, 

1898. 

Amount  allot- 
ted by  the 
President 
from  "National 
defense." 

Total  appro 
priated  and  al- 
lotted. 

-  Amount  re- 
quired to 
complete  the 

project  for  sea- 
coast  defense 
(exclusive  of 
ammunition). 

Seacoaat   grms,   mortars,    gnn   car- 
riages, mortar  carriages,  ammTmi- 

$34,789,903.00 

2, 251,  587.  00 

431,750.00 

$7, 085, 035. 38 

$31,874,938.38 

2,251,587.00 

431,750.00 

$28,369,707.00 

Total 

27,473,240.00 

7,085,035.38 

34,558,275.38 

28,369,707.00 

The  supply  of  powder  was  a  most  troublesome  question  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  There  are  only  two  establishments  in  this  country 
which  manufacture  smokeless  powder,  and  they  own  patents  upon  the 
process.    These,  however,  like  all  other  companies  called  to  aid  the 
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Government,  responded  with  alacrity,  ran  their  works  day  and  night, 
and  produced  in  a  short  time  an  ample  supply.  The  same  can  be  said 
for  all  manufacturers  of  tents,  clothing,  all  kinds  of  guns,  cartridges, 
and  other  war  material,  and  but  for  their  most  energetic  exertions  we 
would  have  been  sadly  deficient. 

The  Krag-Jorgensen,  or  a  similar  .30-caliber  magazine  gun,  should  be 
manufactured  until  we  have  at  an  early  date  at  least  500,000  stand 
of  those  arms  in  our  arsenals,  and  an  ample  supply  of  ammunition  for 
the  same.  The  sea-coast  defense  should  also  be  brought  to  completion 
without  delay,  so  that  hereafter  no  emergency  will  find  us  unprepared 
to  meet  it. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  diiference  in  the  caliber 
both  of  the  heavy  guns  and  small  arms  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  In 
my  judgment  they  should  be  alike  in  both  branches  of  the  service,  to 
enable  either  branch  to  supply  the  other  with  ammunition.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  too  patent  to  need  elaboration. 

SIGNAL  SEEYIOE. 

War  Department,  Signal  Office, 

Washington,  October  S4,  1898. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  essential  points  of 
my  annual  report : 

military  telegraph  cables. 

The  necessities  of  war  enlarged  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Corps  more  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  Army,  increasing  the  corps  twentyfold — from  an 
aggregate  of  60  to  1,300.  The  insistent  demands  for  electrical  communication  left 
no  leisure  to  the  Signal  Corps,  whose  active  operations  have  extended  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba.  Armies  in  the  field,  equally  with  the  great  military 
camps  of  the  United  States,  have  never  waited  for  their  individual  system  of 
electrical  intercommunication. 

The  national  policy  that  left  electrical  communications  of  the  Army  to  a  corps  of 
10  officers  and  50  men  likewise  restricted  its  appropriations,  so  that  less  than  $1,000 
was  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  not  exceeding  two  men  were  stationed 
at  any  single  place.  The  supplementary  system  of  details  in  the  line  broke  down 
absolutely,  as  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  it  always  has  in 
past  campaigns. 

The  important  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  waited  for  allotments  from  the  national 
defense  and  the  authority  of  Congress  for  a  volunteer  corps,  both  of  which  came  so 
late  as  to  threaten  serious  deficiencies  in  the  operations  of  the  corps,  but  fortunately 
the  high  professional  standing  and  ability  of  the  regular  officers  appointed  to  the 
highest  grades,  reenforced  by  the  practical  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  regular  ser- 
geants promoted  to  second  lieutenants,  made  the  untrained  material  valuable  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time,  a  result  that  depended  very  largely  on  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  first  important  work  was  a  system  of  military  telegraph  cables  between  the 
adjacent  forts  in  the  neighborhood  of  important  cities,  thus  perfecting  the  electrical 
intercommunications  that  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  had  urged  unavailingly  on  Con- 
gress for  the  past  six  years.  Cables  have  been  laid  near  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Washington,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  are  on  the 
ground  for  San  Francisco. 
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BLKCTRICAI.  INSTALLATION  AT  ARMY  POSTS. 

On  the  approach  of  the  war  the  electrical  Installations  for  the  fire-control  system, 
an  absolntely  necessary  adjunct  of  disappearing  guns,  developed  an  important  duty 
on  the  Signal  Corps,  which  has  promptly  carried  out  the  plan.  Electrical  communi- 
cations between  the  range,  control,  and  firing  officers  have  been  provided  for  every 
battery  established,  and  such  instruments  furnished  as  have  been  indicated  to  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer.  In  connection  with  this  work  the  Signal  Corps  has  performed 
any  duties  connected  with  electrical  work  at  artillery  posts,  temporary  camps,  or 
elsewhere  demanded  by  public  interest. 

PROPOSED  HAVANA  CAMPAIGN. 

With  the  assembly  of  an  army  in  Florida,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  brought  together 
every  available  signal  corps  man,  and  supplemented  thom  by  details  from  the  line. 
The  promotion  of  sergeants  left  only  30  skilled  signal  men,  and  the  enlargement  in 
time  of  war  of  this  corps  necessarily  produced  an  organization  far  below  the  high 
standing  set  for  the  regular  establishment.  Herculean  eiforts  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  supplemented  the  lack  of  time,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  American  soldier 
contributed  its  share,  so  that  the  work  of  the  corps  was  satisfactory,  though,  doubt- 
less in  some  instances  its  efficiency  could  have  been  increased. 

MANILA  CAMPAIGN. 

The  organization  of  a  force  for  operations  in  the  Philippines,  necessitated  the 
withdrawal  of  officers  and  men  from  Florida.  As  the  Pacific  coast  had  been  stripped 
of  men  and  available  material,  the  work  of  the  organization  was  hampered.  The 
corps  was,  however,  able  to  furnish  Lieut.  Col.  Richard  E.  Thompson  and  Maj. 
George  P.  Scriven,  both  Spanish  speaking  officers,  with  an  effective  force  suitably 
equipped  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  and  energy.  Official  reports  indicate 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson  and  his  command  have  justified  the  confidence 
imposed  in  them,  and  in  addition  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  ordinary  duties,  have 
contributed  their  share  to  the  luster  gained  by  the  Ameri  can  arms  in  the  far  East.  The 
war  cable  was  laid  in  the  harbor,  and  at  a  suitable  time  the  English  cable  to  Hong- 
kong repaired.  Telephonic  and  telegraphic  connections  were  maintained  in  garri- 
son and  field,  and  the  Signal  Corps  carried  its  lines  into  advanced  trenches,  repaired 
them  under  fire,  and  in  the  final  assault  ran  a  flying  line  up  the  open  beach  and 
established  an  advance  station.  In  addition,  a  signal  detachment  led  the  army  with 
signal  flags  displayed  so  that  the  fire  of  the  navy  would  fall  in  advance  of  the  army, 
and  displayed  these  flags  as  the  first  emblems  of  the  United  States  in  the  enemy's 
forts.  The  gallantry  and  efficiency  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson  and  officers 
and  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines  expedition,  and  have  received  notice  at  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

VOLUNTEER  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

As  the  regular  corps  could  not  furnish  even  one  officer  to  each  authorized  army 
corps,  Congress  authorized  a  volunteer  Signal  Corps  for  21  divisions,  but  only  17 
divisions  were  provided  for.  The  principle  on  which  this  corps  was  organized 
determined  its  subsequent  efficiency  in  the  field.  Congress  restricted  two-thirds  of 
the  appointments  to  skilled  electricians  and  operators,  and  both  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  War  supported  the  desires  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  make  it  a 
corps  d'elite.  The  regular  officers,  selected  originally  by  competition,  filled  the  field 
positions.  They  were  without  exception  in  the  prime  of  life,  thoroughly  skilled  in 
specialties,  admirably  fitted  for  administrative  duties,  and  so  capable  of  arduous 
campaigning  that  not  a  single  officer  was  invalided  during  the  war,  whether  at 
Santiago,  Porto  Rico,  or  Manila.     Subordinates  were  procured  from  lieutenancies  in 
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the  regular  line,  from  graduates  of  West  Point  in  civil  life,  from  trained  sergeants 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  and  most  of  the  others  were  selected  from  men  trained  in  electri- 
cal pursuits,  with  especial  ability  necessary  to  success.  Time  failed  for  examina- 
tion and  the  appointments  were  made  by  selection.  The  corps  was  not  only  organized 
in  thirty  days,  but  one  company  was  put  in  the  field  before  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Almost 
without  exception  the  officers  proved  efflcient,  and  the  enlisted  men  challenged  any 
other  corps  to  produce  their  equals. 

SANTIAGO   DK   CUBA   CAMPAIGN. 

The  work  in  connection  with  this  campaign  consisted,  first,  of  electrical  commu- 
nications between  the  War  Department  and  Santiago  de  Cuba;  second,  signal  work 
proper,  and  third,  war  ballooning. 

The  establishment  of  electrical  commnications  with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  at 
Santiago  was  an  extremely  important  and  difficult  piece  of  work,  which  was  fortu- 
nately facilitated  by  the  previous  requests  of  Major-General  Miles  that  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  should  arrange  similar  communications  for  the  Havana  campaign. 
Under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  the  field  work  was  done 
by  Col.  James  Allen,  whose  executive  and  administrative  efforts,  both  while  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  also  while  acting  independently 
in  the  field,  were  characterized  by  an  energy,  skill,  and  intelligence  that  marks  him 
as  an  officer  of  no  mean  ability.  Cables  had  to  be  manufactured  to  order,  steamer 
chartered,  cable  gear  obtained,  and  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  opened  negotiations 
with  commercial  telegraph  companies  whereby  the  whole  system  would  be  harmo- 
nious. As  a  result  of  two  months'  labor,  the  Signal  Corps  opened  a  station  at 
Cainanera,  Guautanamo  Bay,  June  20,  a  day  in  advance  of  the  landing  of  General 
Shafter's  army,  and  within  five  minutes  telegraphically  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
and  War  Department.  Later,  Colonel  Allen  furnished  General  Shafter's  army  with 
material  for  field  telegraphs  to  replace  those  left  at  Tampa,  repaired  the  French 
cable,  and  later,  laying  a  signal-corps  cable,  opened  up  communication  with  General 
Shafter's  headquarters,  placing  it  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  War  Department. 
The  discourgements,  difficulties,  and  hardships  involved  in  this  work  were  such  as 
to  make  its  successful  completion  a  source  of  congratulation  to  every  American. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this  system  of  electrical  communication.  Colonel 
Allen  had  been  engaged  in  destroying  the  enemy's  cables  off  Santiago,  with  a  char- 
tered ship  only  partially  equipped  and  working  within  range  of  the  enemies  batter- 
ies. Two  cables  were  raised  and  broken  or  cut — one  from  a  depth  of  5,000  feet  and 
the  other  in  a  depth  exceeding  6,000 — under  conditions  that  make  this  a  notable 
achievement,  which  was  possible  only  by  the  unremitting  zeal  and  persistency  of 
Colonel  Allen  and  his  subordinates.  Off  Santiago  all  cables  except  one  leading 
from  Cuba  were  interrupted,  the  work  being  continued  until  the  bombardment  of 
the  forts.  The  cable  steamer  was  then  so  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  that  the  cap- 
tain and  crew  refused  to  longer  navigate  the  vessel,  the  work  of  cable  cutting  being 
done  by  Colonel  Allen's  military  force.  Brevets  have  been  recommended  for  Colonel 
Allen  and  Capt.  M.  L.  Helliugs  for  this  work  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

TELEGRAPH  AND   SIGNAL  WORK  AT  SANTIAGO. 

These  operations  were  under  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  Greene,  Chief  Signal  Officer  Fifth 
Aimy  Corps,  who  worked  under  the  disadvantages  involved  under  orders  to  leave 
the  field  telegraph  section  at  Tampa.  The  successful  installation  and  operation  of 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines  between  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral and  his  subordinate  commanders  and  supply  depot,  as  well  as  cable  to  Wash- 
ington, depended  primarily  on  material  supplied  by  Colonel  Allen,  independent  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  been  provided  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army 
who  foresaw  the  absolute  necessity  of  telegraphic  facilities  in  such  a  country.  Tele- 
phone lines  were  constructed  as  rapidly  as  the  commanding  general  advanced,  and, 
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the  lines  were  operated  continuonsly  and  successfully  in  range  of  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  and  all  other  adverse  conditions,  and  ultimately  the  lines  extended  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  army,  stations  being  maintained  in  trenches  within  400  yards  of 
the  enemy's  lines. 

MILITAEY  BALLOONING. 

Lack  of  funds  made  it  impossible  for  the  Signal  Corps  to  supply  in  time  new 
balloons,  and  the  balloon  in  the  Santiago  campaign  was  one  made  by  the  Signal 
Corps  with  most  limited  accessories.  The  balloon  party  landed  June  28,  and  three 
ascensions  were  made,  on  June  30,  under  Colonel  Maxfield's  directions,  at  suitable 
points  without  range  of  the  enemy's  fire,  which  resulted  in  increased  knowledge  as 
to  the  direction  and  course  of  such  roads  and  streams  as  had  remained  undiscovered 
dnring  the  previous  week. 

The  ascent  of  July  2  was  made  at  a  point  designated  by  the  chief  engineer  officer. 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby. 

The  utility  of  the  balloon  was  then  demonstrated,  and  as  Brigadier-General  Kent, 
in  his  official  report,  says : 

"  Lieutentant-Colonel  Derby,  of  General  Shafter's  staff,  met  me  about  this  time 
and  informed  me  that  a  trail  or  narrow  way  had  been  discovered  from  the  balloon  a 
short  distance  back,  leading  to  the  left;  to  a  ford  lower  down  the  stream." 

This  discovery  relieved  the  congested  conditions  of  the  main  road  and  allowed 
the  speedy  delivery  of  troops  of  this  brigade  in  their  proper  place. 

TELEGRAPH  CENSORSHIP. 

A  most  responsible  as  well  as  a  most  delicate  duty  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  was 
the  exercising,  not  of  press  censorship,  but  of  telegraph  censorship,  principally 
over  the  cables  whose  operations  are  conducted  on  American  soil. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  officials  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the 
Commercial  Telegraph  Company,  the  United  States  and  Hayti  Cable  Company,  the 
French  Telegraphic  Cables  Company,  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company,  the  Direct 
Cable  Company,  and  the  Anglo-American  Cable  Company  for  the  loyal  spirit  dis- 
played by  their  presidents  and  prominent  officials  and  for  their  hearty  cooperation 
in  many  emergencies.  Cipher  dispatches  were  forbidden  to  the  West  Indies  and 
any  messages  in  plain  text  which  conveyed  important  information  concerning  mili- 
tary operations  or  such  as  were  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The 
Associated  Press  and  Sun  Press  Association  and  the  great  daily  journals  of  the 
country  not  only  held  up  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  this  duty,  but 
also  refrained  at  critical  times  from  publishing  information  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  All  messages  to  or  from  the  West  Indies  were  carefully  supervised. 
Through  the  Signal  Corps  censorship  a  rich  harvest  of  information  was  reaped  from 
the  telegrams  of  newspaper  correspondents,  blockade  runners,  merchants,  personal 
dispatches,  etc. 

While  hundreds  of  improper  messages  were  quietly  deposited  in  the  wastebasket, 
others  were  allowed  to  pass  freely  as  leading  up  to  other  and  more  valuable  infor- 
mation. Thus  was  gained  information  as  to  operations  of  blockade  runners,  the 
activity  of  Spanish  agents,  and  the  movements  of  Spanish  ships.  The  most  valu- 
able service  rendered  by  the  Signal  Corps  was  the  announcement  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  May  19  that  Admiral  Cervera's  squadron  had 
that  very  day  entered  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  information  due  to  the  extraordinary 
activity  and  intelligence  of  Colonel  Allen,  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Fortunately  for 
the  country  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  both  alive  to  the  situa- 
tion, and,  acting  on  the  reports  and  representations  made  to  them  by  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  gave  orders  the  very  next  day  that  led  to  the  blockading  of  Santiago 
and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  Cervera's  squadron.  As  has  Ijeen  officially  said  by 
Secretary  Long,  all  military  and  naval  movements  depended  upon  the  locating  of 
Ab.  98 28 
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this  fleet,  and  on  this  information  was  based  the  plan  of  the  Santiago  campaign, 
■which  ended  the  war. 

It  is  an  interesting  anticlimax  that  Colonel  Allen  also  reported  to  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet,  and  this  information  was  conveyed  to  the 
President  fourteen  hours  in  advance  of  other  official  advice. 

PORTO   ElCAJSr  CAMPAIGN. 

The  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  this  campaign  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
rapidity  and  efiiciency  with  which  electrical  communications  can  be  established  and 
maintained  between  military  posts  and  advancing  armies  when  the  commanding 
general  of  such  armies  takes  proper  equipments.  Colonel  Allen,  in  general  charge 
of  the  Signal  Corps  work,  added  to  his  laurels  gained  in  the  Cuban  campaign,  and 
the  eflioient  services  rendered  by  Lieut.  Cols  Samuel  Reber  and  William  A.  Glassford 
kept  in  direct  communication  the  commanding  general,  Major-General  Miles,  with 
every  advance  command  with  which  speedy  communication  was  desired.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  peace  protocol  reached  the  outposts  of  Generals  Brooke,  Wilson,  and 
Henry  within  thirty-three  minutes  of  the  time  it  was  received  at  Ponce,  and  thus 
prevented  battles  at  two  points  where  the  troops  were  moving  out.  Such  was  the 
activity  of  the  Signal  Corps  that  at  the  date  of  the  peace  protocol  it  was  operating 
170  miles  of  line,  covering  nearly  one-half  of  Porto  Rico,  and  more  than  200  messages 
were  handled  daily  at  Ponce  alone. 

FLTING-TBLBGRAPH  LINES. 

At  every  large  camp  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  has  been  established 
an  independent  system  of  either  or  both  telegraph  or  telephone  lines  whereby 
commanders  have  direct  communication  with  subordinate  headquarters,  quarter- 
masters, hospitals,  etc.  Similar  facilities  have  been  arranged  for  the  great  military 
hospitals.  In  these  operations  more  than  250  miles  of  line  have  been  built  and 
operated.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  flying  telegraph  system  has  stood 
successfully  the  test  of  camp  service  and  field  campaigning. 

TELBGRAPH  LINES   OP   CUBA  AND  PORTO   RICO. 

As  these  lines  belonged  to  Spain,  their  ultimate  disposition  is  a  matter  which  rests 
on  future  legislation.  At  present,  however,  these  lines  are  under  the  administration 
of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army.  Such  reconstructions  and  repairs  are  being  made 
of  Cuban  lines  as  are  necessary  for  military  administration.  The  question  of  con- 
necting Porto  Rico  with  Cuba  by  cable  is  worthy  of  attention.  A  cable  could  be  laid 
from  Porto  Rico  to  Mayaguez  for  about  $600,000,  and  for  $50,000  the  lines  between 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Havana  could  be  put  in  first-class  condition.  This  would 
bring  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  communication  with  the  lines  of  the  International 
Ocean  Telegi-aph  Company,  an  American  corporation  operating  cables  to  Florida. 

OFFICE   OF   THE   CHIEF   SIGNAL  OFFICER. 

This  office,  undermanned  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  been  subjected  to  a 
tremendous  strain  in  doing  its  work.  The  necessity  of  providing  a  proper  perma- 
nent clerical  force  should  receive  prompt  and  favorable  action  of  Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND   ESTIMATES. 

Several  years  since  the  appropriations  for  the  Signal  Corps  were  reduced  from 
$22,000  to  $18,000,  this  seriously  crippling  the  service.  Out  of  the  very  liberal 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  war  purposes  there  will  remain  nearly  $200,000. 
Reasonable  appropriations  in  times  of  peace  are  however  far  more  efficient  for 
public  purposes  than  the  most  lavish  in  times  of  war. 
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REGULAR  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

The  necessity  of  reorganizing  and  enlarging  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  is 
beyond  question.  The  regular  Signal  Corps  now  consists  of  1  brigadier- general,  1 
colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  5  captains,  1  first  lieutenant,  and  50  sergeants. 
It  should  be  increased  by  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  3  majors,  5  captains,  9  first 
lieutenants,  40  first-class  sergeants,  50  corporals,  250  first-class  privates,  .ind  50 
second-class  privates.  Original  vacancies  should  be  filled  from  officers  who  have 
served  in  the  war,  and  no  officer  should  be  appointed  until  he  has  been  approved 
by  a  Signal  Corps  board  as  to  his  physical,  moral,  and  mental  qualifications.  The 
high  standing  of  the  regular  officers  has  insured  during  the  present  war  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  corps,  and  its  future  can  only  be  assured  by  similar  restrictive  methods, 
which  should  insure  the  highest  order  of  ability  in  the  Army. 

THE   LIBRARY  AND  WAR  DBPART5IENT  DOCUMENTS. 

The  library  has  proved  of  great  utility  to  the  Army,  although  the  demands  upon  it 
have  been  necessarily  intermittent  during  the  war.  The  librarian  should  receive  a 
salary  of  $1,600  and  have  two  assistants,  the  present  system  of  detailing  temporary 
clerks  being  more  Expensive  and  less  efficient  than  would  a  regular  assignment. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  insure  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  such  military  works  to  the  Volunteer  Army  as  are  indispensable  for  instruction 
and  drill.  More  than  100,000  copies  of  such  publications,  for  the  use  of  the  Volunteer 
Army  and  National  Guard,  have  been  printed  and  distributed. 

Congressional  legislation  is  recommended  so  that  the  National  Guard  may  be  per- 
mitted topurchase  military  publications,  such  as  Army  Regulations,  Infantry  Tactics, 
and  the  Service  Manuals. 

A.  W.  Greely, 
Brigadier-General,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 

The  skill  and  perseverance  displayed  by  the  Signal  Corps  are  worthy 
of  commendation,  aud  the  excellent  work  performed  is  duly  recognized. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  are  commended  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 


EECOED   AKD    PENSION   OFFICE. 

Record  and  Pension  Office,  War  Department, 

Washington  City,  October  SO,  1S98. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  my  annual  report,  dated  the  1st  instant : 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  as  in  former  years  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office,  the  public  business  was  promptly  dispatched, 
more  than  95  per  cent  of  all  cases  received  having  been  disposed  of  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  they  reached  the  office,  and  at  the  close  of  business  hours 
on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  not  one  case  remained  unacted  upon. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  cases  were 
received  during  the  fiscal  year,  being  a  large  increase  over  the  receipts  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  showing  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  current  business  of  the 
office.  This  increase  is  distributed  among  all  classes  of  cases  with  which  the  office 
has  to  deal,  including  applications  for  "  remuster"  under  the  act  of  February  24, 1897, 
calls  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department 
for  the  military  histories  of  former  officers  and  enlisted  men,  desertion  cases,  and 
the  general  correspondence  of  the  office. 
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The  "remnster"  oases  arise  nnder  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  24, 1897, 
"to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  volunteer  forces" 
in  service  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  This  act  was  adopted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  similar  act  of  June  3,  1884,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  which 
expired  by  limitation  June  3, 1895.  The  old  law  provided  for  payment  for  services 
rendered  as  commissioned  officers  by  persons  who  were  not  recognized  by  their  mus- 
ter into  service  as  of  the  grades  to  which  commissioned  at  or  for  the  time  the  service 
was  performed,  and  it  also  gave  to  its  beneficiaries  a  pensionable  status.  The  new 
law  confers  the  same  material  benefits,  and,  in  addition,  recognizes  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  applied  as  having  been  in  the  United  States  military  service  in  the  grades 
to  which  they  were  commissioned  from  the  dates  upon  which  they  entered  upon 
duty,  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  law,  or  otherwise  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

During  the  fiscal  year  5,038  applications  were  received  for  removal  of  the  charge 
of  desertion  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 1889,  and 
the  acts  amendatory  thereof.  These  applications,  however,  do  not  include  the  cases 
in  which  the  charge  of  desertion  was  incidentally  encountered  and  considered  under 
the  law  without  a  formal  application  therefor.  This  latter  class  of  cases  exceeded 
the  former  class  in  number,  the  incidental  cases  having  numbered  7,897,  making  a 
total  of  12,935  cases  adjudicated  during  the  fiscal  year  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  referred  to. 

By  an  act  approved  January  26,  1897,  "  for  the  relief  of  telegraph  operators  who 
served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,"  the  Secretary  of  War  was  "  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  who  served  not  less  than  ninety  days  in  the 
operation  of  military  telegraph  lines  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  to  issue  to  each, 
upon  application,  unless  it  appears  that  his  service  was  not  creditably  performed, 
or  to  the  representatives  of  those  who  are  dead,  suitable  certificates  of  honorable 
service  in  the  military  telegraph  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States."  *  *  * 
It  was  provided  in  the  enactment  that  it  should  not  be  construed  to  entitle  its  bene- 
ficiaries to  "  any  pay,  pension,  bounty,  or  rights  not  herein  specifically  provided  for." 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  Record  and  Pension  Office  was  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  certificates  provided  for  by  the  law,  and  with  their 
transmission  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  as  well  as  with  all  correspondence  or 
other  details  in  connection  with  the  subject.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cer- 
tificates were  issued  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  work  of  reproducing  the  individual  military  and  medical  records  of  the  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  of  the  volunteer  forces  by  the  index  record-card  system  has 
been  prosecuted  with  all  of  the  clerical  force  available  for  the  purpose,  and  such 
progress  has  been  made  as  the  nature  of  the  records  would  permit.  The  great  mass 
of  the  volunteer  records  of  all  wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged  (except 
those  of  the  recent  war  with  Spain,  which  have  not  yet  been  filed  in  this  office) 
have  been  carded,  and  the  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  generally  confined  to 
records  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  difficult  of  reproduction,  and  the  transcription 
of  which  is  necessarily  slow,  but  which  it  is  important  should  be  included  in  the 
general  system  of  index-record  cards. 

The  index-record  card  work  for  the  fiscal  year  included  the  preparation  of  637,633 
military  cards  (479,811  of  this  number  were  a  consolidation  of  2,898,781  cards  made 
from  monthly  returns)  and  9,067  medical  cards,  making,  with  the  number  prepared 
in  prior  years,  a  total  of  40,215,914  of  the  former  and  6,970,663  of  the  latter  class, 
aggregating  47,186,577  index-record  cards  prepared  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1898. 

One  object  of  the  transfer  of  the  records  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of 
1812  to  the  War  Department,  as  announced  in  the  act  approved  August  18, 1894,  pro- 
viding for  their  transfer,  was  that  they  should  be  "prepared  for  publication." 
Congress  will  doubtless  make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  publication  of 
these  records  at  the  proper  time,  but  it  is  clearly  not  advisable  to  undertake  the 
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publication  of  any  portion  of  them,  especially  of  those  relating  to  the  individual 
histories  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  until  the  compilation  shall  have  heen 
completed  and  every  available  source  of  information  shall  have  been  exhausted. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  consequent  slow  progress  of  the 
work  of  compilation,  the  date  of  the  contemplated  publication  is  necessarily  uncer- 
tain and  can  not  even  be  approximated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  date  of  publication  is  still  somewhat  remote. 

It  is  due  to  the  employees  of  this  office  to  state  that  the  prompt  and  satisfactory 
dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  office  is  the  natural  result  of  the  commendable 
industry,  faithfulness,  and  zeal  which  they  display  in  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.   C.   AiNSWOBTH, 

Colonel,  United  States  Army,  Chief  Becord  and  Pension  Office. 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

HALL   OF   EEOOEDS. 

Section  8  of  the  act  "to  provide  for  temporarily  increasing  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  April  22, 1898,  provides : 

That  aU  returns  and  muster  rolls  of  organizations  of  the  Volunteer  Army  and  of 
militia  organizations  while  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  rendered  to 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  and  upon  the  disbandment  of  such  organizations 
the  records  pertaining  to  them  shall  be  transferred  to  and  filed  in  the  Kecord  and 
Pension  Office  of  the  War  Department.  And  regimental  and  all  other  medical  offi- 
cers serving  with  volunteer  troops  in  the  field  or  elsewhere  shall  keep  a  daily  record 
of  all  soldiers  reported  sick  or  wounded,  as  shown  by  the  morning  calls  or  reports, 
and  shall  deposit  such  reports  with  other  reports  provided  for  in  this  section  with 
the  Eecord  and  Pension  Office  as  provided  herein  for  other  reports,  returns,  and 
muster  rolls. 

As  indicated  in  the  above-quoted  law,  there  will  soon  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  records  and  files  of  this  Department,  and  the  need  for 
additional  ofiBce  room  is  very  urgent.  Immediate  provision  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Department  is  necessary,  and  in  this  connection  the 
statement  on  this  subject  contained  in  my  last  annual  report  is  re- 
peated : 

The  departments  are  crowded  with  flies  of  official  papers  to  the  detriment  of  the 
working  force  and  the  serious  inconvenience  of  the  public  business.  Costly  public 
buildings  erected  for  office  purposes  should  not  be  used  for  storage.  The  files  not 
in  current  use  should  be  stored  elsewhere.  A  hall  of  records  becomes  more  and 
more  necessary  each  year. 

The  superintendent  of  the  State,  War,  and  Favy  Department  build- 
ing, in  his  report  for  1896,  submitted  the  following  remarks  on  this 
subject : 

The  accumulation  of  records  in  this  building  not  only  displaces  space  needed  by 
clerks,  but  adds  considerable  weight  upon  the  floors.  Some  of  these  records  are 
rarely  referred  to,  while  others  may  be  frequently  called  for.  All  are  too  valuable 
to  be  destroyed.  The  corridors  of  the  State  Department  are  stacked  with  records, 
not  only  in  a  comparatively  exposed  place,  but  obstructing  the  corridor.  The  log- 
books and  other  records  of  the  Navy  Department,  most  of  which  have  only  a 
historic  value,  have  already  fllled  the  space  allotted  and  are  still  aociunulatixg. 
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The  records  of  the  Wlar  Department  are  quite  as  bulky  as  those  iibove  mentioned. 
From  the  report  of  the  Quartermaster- General  for  1880,  I  quote  the  following: 

"The  papers  relating  to  the  claims  filed  in  this  ofdce  are  very  bulky  and  are 
valuable.  They  contain  the  evidence  for  and  against  claims  reported  above  as  amount- 
ing, on  Ist  of  .Tuly  last,  to  12,778  miscellaneous  claims  and  accounts,  $6,947,000, 
and  11,676  claims  under  act  of  4th  of  July,  1864,  $5,960,172.55. 

"A  fireproof  storehouse  of  simple  and  cheap  construction  could  be  built  on  some 
place  convenient  to  the  executive  offices  for  about  $200,000,  which  would  afford  per- 
fectly safe  and  convenient  storage  for  such  of  these  papers  as  have  been  finally  dis- 
posed of,  and  for  such  others  as  are  seldom  consulted.  Telegraphic  or  telephonic 
communications  with  the  superintendent  would  bring  to  every  office  in  a  few  min- 
utes any  paper  needed  for  reference.'' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  remarks  quoted  contemplate  the  erection 
of  a  building,  and  while  this  is  necessary  to  secure  a  suitable  fireproof 
structure,  the  contingency  mentioned  will  be  a  reality  before  a  build- 
ing can  be  erected,  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  present, 
to  rent  the  most  suitable  building  that  can  be  obtained.  The  Lemon 
Building,  on  New  York  avenue,  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
streets,  has  been  rented  for  $6,000  per  annum.  The  building  is  five 
stories,  with  windows  on  all  sides,  and  well  adapted  for  office  purposes, 
but  not  fireproof.  It  is,  however,  completely  occupied  by  several  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  Department,  and  more  room  will  soon  be  needed  for 
the  records  of  the  Volunteer  Army. 

WAE  EECOEDS   OFFICE. 

War  Department,  War  Records  Office, 

WasTiington,  October  1,  1S98. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion: 

The  publication  was  carried  forward;  six  books  were  published  and  four  put  in 
type  during  the  fiscal  year.  Series  I  is  now  completed,  save  two  volumes  reserved 
for  future  supplemental  matter. 

The  office  has  received  108,357  books  and  60,000  atlas  plates  during  the  year.  Of 
these  all  the  plates  and  99,727  books  were  distributed,  leaving  an  increase  of  8,630 
in  the  number  stored  in  the  War  Department  unclaimed,  amounting  now  to  67,505 
books  and  105,015  plates  of  the  atlas.  A  general  distribution  of  these  books  and 
plates  can  only  be  made  by  authority  of  Congress,  and  it  Is  respectfully  recom- 
mended that  such  authprity  be  requested. 

There  was  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  $145,380,  of  which 
was  expended  $127,291.05,  leaving  a  balance  of  $18,088.95,  against  which  there  are 
outstanding  obligations  estimated  at  $10,147.84. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $94,080. 

There  are  now  22  civilian  employees  on  the  rolls  of  this  office — less  than  one-third 
of  the  number  given  in  the  last  annual  report;  and  this  reduction  has  been  accom- 
plished without  material  decrease  in  the  capacity  of  the  office. 
Respectfully, 

F.    C.   AiNS WORTH, 
Colonel,  United  States  Army,  President  of  tlie  Board  of  Puilication. 
The  Secketaky  of  War. 

The  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Publication  of 
the  Official  liecords  of  the  "War  of  the  Rebellion  is  concurred  in,  that 
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Congress  authorize  a  distribntion  of  the  volumes  of  this  publication 
and  the  plates  of  the  atlas  now  stored  away,  and  occupying  space 
needed  for  other  purposes. 

THE  BATTLEFIELD  COMMISSIONS. 

War  Dkpartmbnt, 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park,- 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  October  M,  1898. 

Sir  :  The  Gettysburg  National  Park  Commission  respectfully  submit  the  following 
summary  of  their  work  at  Gettysburg,  with  suggestions  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion and  completion: 

Crawford  avenue  has  been  completed,  leading  northward  from  Devil's  Den  through 
the  Valley  of  Death  and  across  Plum  Run  to  the  Wheatfleld  road.  The  bridge  over 
Plum  Run  was  constructed  in  the  same  substantial  style  as  the  others  which  have 
been  built  on  this  field. 

The  Commission  having  heretofore  given  attention  to  the  avenues  of  the  park  on 
the  Second  and  Third  Days'  field  have  thought  it  proper  this  year  to  look  after 
those  on  the  First  Day's,  and  have  entered  into  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
Reynolds  and  Howard  avenues,  which  mark  the  lines  respectively  of  the  First  and 
the  Eleventh  Corps  of  the  Union  Army  and  are  together  nearly  3  miles  long.  How- 
ard avenue  is  finished.  It  leads  from  the  Harrisbnrg  road  near  Rock  Creek  west- 
ward by  Barlow's  Knoll  to  the  Mummasburg  road,  is  20  feet  wide,  and  constructed 
on  the  Telford  plan  in  the  best  manner.  Reynolds  avenue  is  in  two  sections.  Sec- 
tion 1  is  about  completed,  and  section  2  will  be  finished  early  next  spring. 

A  number  of  other  avenues  mentioned  in  previous  reports  are  urgently  needed  to 
render  accessible  important  parts  of  this  battlefield.  The  Commissioners  would 
have  pushed  them  this  year  but  for  the  lack  of  adequate  means.  Among  them  are 
the  avenues  on  the  Cavalry  field  and  the  road  leading  there. 

The  Commission  long  since  constructed  Telford  avenues  along  the  Confederate 
battle  line  of  the  second  and  third  days'  fight  on  Seminary  Ridge,  on  each  extreme 
of  said  line,  the  left  of  Hill's  corps  and  the  right  of  Longstreet's,  aggregating  over 
3  miles  in  length.  Between  these  two  parts  of  Confederate  avenue  there  is  a 
gap  of  2  miles  along  the  left  of  Longstreet's  corps  and  the  right  of  Hill's,  across 
which  the  Commission  have  been  very  anxious  to  construct  the  link  needed  to  con- 
nect the  two  extremities  aforesaid,  and  thus  complete  the  Confederate  avenue  from 
the  Chambersburg  pike,  northwest  of  the  town,  southward  and  eastward  to  Round 
Top,  a  distance  of  5  miles. 

No  part  of  this  battlefield  is  more  interesting  than  the  part  covered  by  that  gap 
in  the  Confederate  avenue.  Not  only  did  important  movements  of  the  second  day's 
battle  originate  there,  but  it  was  there  the  Confederate  column  of  the  third  day 
under  Longstreet  was  formed  and  began  its  advance  on  that  final  charge  led  by 
Pickett,  so  sublime  in  its  daring  and  so  tragic  in  its  fate. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  battlefield  so  inaccessible  as  this.  Encumbered  by 
bushes  and  briers  and  cross  fences,  with  not  even  an  open  footpath  over  it,  visitors 
here  never  see  this  ground. 

The  Commission  have  not  constructed  this  avenue  because  the  Government  does 
.not  own  the  land,  and  the  owners  ask  exorbitant  prices  which  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Commission  do  not  feel  justified  in  paying.  Most  of  it  is  owned  by  a  land 
company,  and  the  price  they  ask  is  $500  an  acre,  or  $400  per  acre  if  the  Government 
will  buy  their  entire  holdings  of  1,000  acres  or  more,  either  of  which  prices  is  more 
than  ten  times  its  market  value.  More  than  two  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  War 
instructed  the  Commission  to  begin  proceedings  in  the  circuit  court  to  condemn  the 
lands  needed  for  said  avenue,  together  with  some  adjacent  woodlands  which  it  was 
important  to  preserve,  the  area  being  105  acres,  and  the  said  proceedings  were 
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begun  at  once  and  are  still  pending.  A  jury  of  view  was  appointed,  inspected  the 
lands,  heard  the  testimony  ofifered  on  both  sides,  and  made  an  award  that  was  lib- 
eral to  the  respondents,  ranging  from  $46  to  $200  per  acre,  but  they  appealed  to  the 
court  in  term  at  Philadelphia,  and  have  since  resorted  to  vexatious  delays  and  con- 
tinuances, so  that  the  case  is  still  pending  and  undetermined.  Thus  this  important 
part  of  the  Confederate  lines  is  prevented  from  being  opened  and  the  military 
positions  on  it  fixed  and  marked  as  intended  by  the  Government. 

The  Commission  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  main  hindrance  to  marking 
Confederate  lines  and  positions,  not  only  on  the  grounds  just  above  spoken  of,  but 
on  almost  all  of  this  field — as  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in  establishing  the 
Gettysburg  National  Park — is  that  the  lands  whereon  said  lines  and  positions  are 
situated  are  not  yet  owned  by  the  United  States.  Prompt  action  by  the  courts  in 
condemning  the  needed  lands  when  held  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  liberal  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  lands  which  can  be  bought  at  reasonable 
rates,  are  the  two  main  requisites  for  the  realization  of  the  patriotic  purposes  of 
the  Government  with  reference  to  this  battlefield. 

The  positions  of  the  United  States  regular  troops  in  this  battle,  consisting  of  11 
regiments  of  infantry,  4  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  22  batteries  of  artillery,  have 
been  accurately  located,  and  are  carefully  noted  on  the  maps  and  on  the  ground  by 
markers,  so  that  when  the  Government  shall  take  steps  to  erect  monuments  to  these 
troops,  which  their  gallant  services  here  entitle  them  to,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  placing  them. 

Handsome  and  durable  iron  tablets  with  appropriate  inscriptions  are  erected 
on  substantial  iron  pillars  designating  and  briefly  describing  the  services  rendered 
by  each  of  the  following  Confederate  batteries,  the  respective  positions  of  which 
have  been  marked  for  some  time  by  mounted  guns  of  like  caliber  as  those  of  which 
each  battery  was  composed,  viz : 

Taylor's  Virginia  Battery,  Woolfolk's  Ashland  (Va.)  Artillery,  Parker's  Virginia 
Battery,  and  Jordan's  Bedford  (Va.)  Artillery,  of  Alexander's  Battalion.  Manly's 
North  Carolina  Artillery,  Fraser's  Pulaski  (Ga.)  Artillery,  McCarthy's  First  Rich- 
mond Howitzers,  and  Carlton's  Troop  (Ga.)  Artillery,  of  Cabell's  Battalion.  Bach- 
man's  German  (S.  C.)  Artillery,  Garden's  Palmetto  (S.  C.)  Light  Artillery,  Latham's 
Branch  (N.  C.)  Artillery,  and  Reilly's  Rowan  (N.  C.)  Artillery,  of  Henry's  Battalion. 
Johnson's  Virginia  Battery,  Rice's  Danville  (Va.)  Aitillery,  Hart's  Hardaway  (Ala.) 
Artillery,  and  Wallace's  Second  Rockbridge  (Va.)  Artillery,  of  Mcintosh's  Battalion. 
Cunningham's  Powhatan  (Va.)  Artillery,  Watson's  Second  Richmond  Howitzers, 
and  Smith's  Third  Richmond  Howitzers,  of  Dance's  Battalion. 

The  above  are  all  the  Confederate  batteries  which  occupied  positions  on  ground 
of  which  the  title  has  yet  been  acquired  by  the  Government. 

Inscriptions  are  prepared  and  tablets  of  iron  similar  to  those  mentioned  above 
will  shortly  be  erected  to  designate  the  positions  and  briefly  describe  the  evolutions 
and  achievements  of  the  following  Confederate  infantry  commands,  viz : 

Kershaw's  Brigade  of  McLaws's  Division,  and  with  its  Second,  Third,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  and  Fifteenth  South  Carolina  and  Third  South  Carolina  Battalion; 
Semmes's  Brigade  of  McLaws's  Division,  with  its  Tenth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  and 
Fifty- third  Georgia  regiments;  Anderson's  Brigade  of  Hood's  Division,  with  its 
Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  Eleventh,  and  Fifty-ninth  Georgia  regiments;  Benning's 
Brigade  of  Hood's  Division,  with  its  Second,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Twentieth 
Georgia  regiments;  Robertson's  Brigade  of  Hood's  Division,  with  its  First,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Texas  and  Third  Arkansas  regiments ;  Law's  Brigade  of  Hood's  Division, 
with  its  Fourth,  Fifteenth,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-seventh,  and  Forty-eighth  Alabama 
regiments. 

The  method  of  marking  the  positions  of  troops  on  this  field,  as  approved  by  the 
War  Department,  is  to  place  the  principal  tablet  or  monument  of  each  command  at 
the  position  occupied  by  the  oonunand  in  the  main  line  of  battle,  and  to  mark  the 
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several  important  positions  subsequently  reached  by  each  command  in  the  course  of 
the  battle  by  ancillary  tablets  with  appropriate  brief  inscriptions  giving  details 
and  noting  the  day  and  hour  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  Confederate  commands  above  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  whose  chief  posi- 
tions were  upon  ground  now  owned  by  the  United  States  and  are  therefore  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  marked  until  the  Government  shall  acquire  the  lands  on  which 
they  formed  and  fought. 

The  Commission  are  muoli  gratiiied  to  notice  an  awakening  of  interest  in  influen- 
tial quarters  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  concerning  this  battlefield 
and  the  importance  of  erecting  monuments  to  commemorate  the  heroism  of  their 
soldiers  here,  as  the  people  and  States  of  the  North  have  done,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Congress  will  recognize  and  foster  this  praiseworthy  sentiment  springing  up  in  the 
South  by  liberal  appropriations  needed  to  purchase  and  acquire  title  to  the  lands  on 
which  the  Confederate  troops  operated  and  where  their  monuments  must  be  placed. 

They  feel  warranted  in  declaring  that  the  Gettysburg  National  Park,  though  yet 
incomplete,  is  already  the  best  marked  battlefield  in  the  world,  and  to  all  those  who 
desire  to  understand  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  work  they  say,  Come  and  see. 

While  the  Commission  are  satisfied  that  they  could  judiciously  and  economically 
use,  during  the  next  year,  a  much  larger  sum,  they  earnestly  request  and  recom- 
mend that  not  less  than  $75,000  be  appropriated. 

John  P.  Nicholson, 
Wm.  M.  Robblns, 
Chas.  a.  Richardson, 

Hon.  RussBLi.  A.  Algek,  Commissioners. 

Secretary  of  War. 


War  Department, 
Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park  Commission, 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  October  S6,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  synopsis  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park. 

Notwithstanding  the  occupation  of  the  Chickamauga  section  of  the  park  by  the 
National  troops  during  most  of  the  season  just  closing,  an  unusual  amount  of  monu- 
ment work  of  a  high  grade  was  undertaken  by  the  State  commissions.  The  States 
of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia  have  each  been  engaged  in  erecting 
general  monuments  for  their  respective  States,  which  are  in  addition  to  the  monu- 
ments and  markers  to  individual  organizations.  This  work  made  a  new  departure 
in  State  work,  as  this  has  heretofore  been  confined  chiefly  to  monuments  commemo- 
rating regiments  and  batteries.  The  information  of  the  conmiission  indicates  that 
from  this  time  forward  there  will  be  earnest  rivalry  among  the  States  in  this  matter 
of  general  monuments. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  erecting  two  of  this  class,  one  on  Missionary  Ridge,  near 
Bragg's  headquarters,  of  most  commanding  proportions,  and  a  second  on  Orchard 
Knob.  Georgia  has  nearly  completed  the  most  imposing  shaft  on  the  Chickamauga 
field.  Kentucky  will,  next  month,  dedicate  a  monument  of  unique  character,  there 
being  no  other  like  it  in  the  park.  It  commemorates  both  Union  and  Confederate 
troops,  and  the  design  is  striking  and  most  interesting.  Wisconsin  has  completed  a 
fine  State  monument  on  Orchard  Knob.  Indiana  has  secured  locations  for  two  of 
most  imposing  proportions.  New  York  has  completed  two,  one  on  Orchard  Knob, 
and  one  on  the  Hooker  battlefield  on  Lookout,  which  are  not  exceeded  by  any  of 
their  class  in'the  country,  and  the  commission  of  that  State  has  prepared  designs 
for  a  general  monument  on  Lookout,  to  cost  $50,000.  All  of  these  are  of  granite  and 
bronze. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  Tennessee  has  erected  47  markers  of  beautiful  design; 
Georgia  has  placed  55,  which  are  really  monuments ;  Indiana  has  erected  50,  and  25 
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more  await  their  tarn.  Wisconsin  is  also  preparing  to  erect  markers  on  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  State  of  New  York  has  also  secured  sites  and  is  erecting  monuments 
throughout  Lookout  Valley,  where  her  troops  were  engaged  under  General  Hooker; 
and  also  at  Ringgold,  Ga.,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Government  road  which  reaches 
that  battlefield  from  Chickamauga.  This  is  all  work  of  the  very  first  class,  and  it 
is  to  he  followed  by  the  location  of  markers  on  these  fields  by  several  of  the  other 
States  whose  troops  were  there  engaged.  Measures  are  in  process  for  adding  these 
sites  to  the  park  for  a  nominal  consideration. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  the  entire  park  tract  was  in  excellent  condition.  The 
roads  were  resurfaced  during  the  damp  weather  of  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
the  spring  burning  of  the  leaves  in  the  forests  had  finally  very  nearly  overcome  the 
sprouting  of  underbrush.  All  the  dead  timber  had  been  cleared  out  of  the  forests. 
In  short,  if  it  had  been  known  in  advance  that  an  army  was  to  occupy  the  park  it  is 
difflcult  to  see  how  the  entire  tract  could  have  been  put  in  better  shape  than  the 
troops  found  it  upon  their  arrival. 

From  the  first  week  of  April,  when  it  was  determined  to  assemble  the  regulars  at 
Chickamauga,  until  the  present  time,  the  labors  of  the  park  force  have  been  mainly 
directed,  under  your  orders,  to  assistilig  in  securing  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  troops.  Upon  learning  that  the  regulars  would  begin  to  arrive  April  14,  a  large 
supply  of  wood  was  gathered  from  the  park,  and  teams  procured  to  haul  it,  until  the 
wagon  transportation  on  the  way  could  he  set  up  and  made  ready  for  use,  and  the 
quartermaster  could  procure  wood  under  the  regular  methods  of  advertising  for  pro- 
posals and  awarding  contracts.  The  park  force  in  this  way  furnished  the  7  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  6  of  cavalry,  and  10  batteries  with  wood  for  ten  days,  and  in  the 
meantime  hauled  the  baggage  of  a  number  of  the  commands. 

Lumber 'was  also  furnished  for  floors  of  all  hospital  tents,  and  water  barrels  from 
the  park  water  supply  for  each  hospital,  for  regimental  headquarters,  and  for  each 
company  mess.  Later,  all  of  these  liabilities  were  assumed  and  paid  by  the  chief 
quartermaster.  The  regulars  were  in  the  park  from  the  middle  of  April  until  after 
the  middle  of  May.  The  water  supply  was  abundant,  and  the  same  as  afterward 
caused  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  volunteers.  It  consisted  of  nine  artesian 
wells  and  four  bold  springs  of  inexhaustible  capacity.  These  latter,  in  addition  to 
the  drafts  upon  them  for  the  men,  furnished  the  horses  of  the  six  cavalry  regiments 
and  of  the  ten  batteries,  together  with  all  the  mules  of  the  trains.  There  was  no 
serious  sickness  among  the  regulars,  and  only  one  death.  This  healthful  condition 
was  the  same  as  with  the  regulars  assembled  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
park,  when  some  1,200  were  camped  here  for  a  month  without  a  single  patient  in  the 
hospital.  The  conditions  were  the  same  with  the  two  companies  of  regular  artillery 
which  were  brought  one  year  since  from  near  New  Orleans  to  escape  yellow  fever 
and  remained  through  the  remainder  of  autumn  without  sickness. 

Upon  notification  that  50,000  volunteers  were  to  be  assembled  in  the  park,  the 
necessity  of  rapidly  perfecting  their  drill  made  it  imperative  to  use  the  open 
grounds  where  the  regulars  had  camped  for  drill  grounds,  and  put  the  camps  in  the 
forests,  of  which  there  were  about  5,000  acres  in  the  park.  These  were,  however, 
very  open  woods,  with  all  underbrush  cut  out,  and  grass  growing  everywhere. 
The  average  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  is  about  60,  and  shade  just  sufficient  for 
comfort  in  the  hot  months.  The  surface  soil  is  mixed  with  gravel,  and  after  rains 
camps  became  speedily  dry.  There  was  no  part  of  this  wooded  surface  that  the  sun 
did  not  reach  some  time  during  every  clear  day.  These  statements  as  to  the  camps 
in  the  woods  seem  pertinent  in  view  of  the  widespread  misrepresentations  of  this 
feature  of  the  encampment. 

Placing  the  camps  in  the  forests  left  about  2,000  acres  of  open  fields  for  drill  pur- 
poses. With  the  large  force  present,  even  this  area  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
work  in  hand  of  rapidly  preparing  a  large  army  for  active  field  service. 

As  the  wells  in  the  park  had  been  arranged  for  the  visiting  public,  they  were 
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mainly  in  ilio  open  grounds  in  tlio  western  portion  of  the  jjark.  Four  of  the  five 
large  springs  of  the  park  wore  also  in  this  section.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  provide  a  supply  in  the  forest  section,  and  work  with  this  end  in  view  was  at 
once  undertaken  and  pushed  to  completion  with  great  energy  hy  the  engineer  of  the 
park.  During  the  encampment  twenty-seven  additional  wells  were  drilled  through 
the  solid  rock  underlying  the  park.  By  casing  and  surrounding  the  wells  at  the  sur- 
face with  masonry  set  in  hydraulic  cement,  surface  contamination  was  rendered 
impossible. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  an  emergency  pipe  line,  designed  primarily  to 
pro\'ide  water  for  cooking,  for  the  large  number  of  animals,  and  for  washing,  was 
recommended  aud  anthorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  constructed  by  the  engi- 
neer of  the  park.  The  intake  was  established  on  Chickamanga  Creek  at  the  farthest 
point  of  park  ownership  of  the  stream,  and  above  anypossible  wash  from  the  camps, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary.  This  stream  is  fed  entirely 
from  mountain  springs,  and  the  valley  it  flows  through  is  exceptionally  clean  and 
wholesome.  Ten  miles  of  mains  and  laterals  were  expeditiously  laid,  furnishing 
abundant  water  to  nearly  all  the  camps,  and  shower  ^aths  for  all  who  cared  to 
arrange  them. 

All  the  springs  and  wells  on  the  park,  and  the  water  of  the  pipe  line,  were 
analyzed  by  competent  chemical  authority  as  soon  as  any  question  was  raised  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  water  supply,  and  all  in  use  by  troops  pronounced  fit  for  domestic 
use,  except  two  wells,  which  at  first  were  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  their  use 
stopped,  but  which  were  found  by  more  thorough  analyses  to  be  good.  The  pipe- 
line water  was  twice  analyzed  chemically,  and  once  bacteriologically  by  Dr.  C.  F. 
Craig  of  the  Army,  a  recognized  authority,  and  pronounced  good.  While  the  water 
supply  of  the  park  was  abundant  and  wholesome,  the  outcry  against  it,  though  not 
'  based  on  analyses,  became  so  general  as  to  lead  to  much  hauling  of  spring  water  for 
considerable  distances,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  troops  and  the  hospitals, 
and  the  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  country. 

The  damage  done  to  the  park  by  the  troops  proves  inconsiderable.  The  soldiers 
manifested  unceasing  interest  in  the  monuments,  markers,  tablets,  and  batteries, 
and  very  few  accidents  to  any  of  these  occurred,  and  none  to  the  monuments, 
because  of  the  universal  inclination  to  take  good  care  of  them. 

The  roads  were  severely  tested  by  the  immense  hauling  over  them.  They  stood 
this  wear  in  a  way  to  excite  general  surprise,  and  to  demonstrate  their  thorough 
construction. 

The  damage  to  timber  by  animals  was  the  most  serious  injury,  but  when  the  trees 
thus  killed  are  cut  out  there  are  very  few  spots  where  they  will  be  missed. 

One  important  result  has  followed  which  goes  far  toward  compensating,  for  all 
damage.  The  hay  fed  to  animals  in  every  camp  has  spread  grass,  which  is  now 
growing  vigorously  in  all  parts  of  the  park,  and  has  already  established  so  many 
centers  of  growth  as  must  lead  to  a  carpet  of  grass  through  the  entire  forest  section, 
which  will  rapidly  replace  the  wild  grass. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  park  is  rapidly  progressing.  With  the  exception  of 
resurfacing  the  roads  where  necessary  and  cutting  out  the  dead  timber,  it  will  be 
virtually  finished  by  the  close  of  the  present  season.  The  road  work  and  timber 
cutting  will  be  carried  forward  during  the  winter. 

Thanking  you  for  the  promptness  with  which  every  suggestion  was  approved  look- 
ing to  increasing  and  maintaining  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers 
through  any  assistance  that  the  park  force  could  give,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  V.   BOYNTON, 
Chairman  Pari:  Commission. 

The  Secretary  of  War, 

,  D.  C. 
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Wae  Department,  Shiloh  Battlefield  Commission, 

PUtsiurg  Landing,  Tenn.,  October  31,  1898. 

Sir  :  The  Shiloh  Battlefield  Commission  submits  this  summary  of  its  annual  report : 

Since  the  last  report  the  examination  of  the  field  of  Shiloh  and  the  study  of  the 
reports  for  locating  camps,  battle  lines,  and  roads  has  progressed,  and  the  commis- 
sion is  now  at  -work  on  the  battle  of  the  second  day. 

The  clearing  of  the  underbrush  on  the  field  is  being  rapidly  done,  and  the 
expenditure  in  this  respect  is  shown  below. 

A  force  consisting  of  three  gangs  of  laborers,  each  under  a  foreman,  is  at  work 
building  roads  and  is  now  on  the  main  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Corinth  road,  the 
road  being  built  having  been  ceded  to  us  by  both  the  State  and  county.  Applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  county  court  for  the  cession  of  other  roads  that  are 
intended  to  be  put  in  condition.  The  roads  are  to  be  covered  with  gravel  and  very 
little  grading  will  be  done,  the  contour  of  the  land  being  kept  nearly  as  possible. 

During  the  year  a  commission  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  consisting 
of  survivors  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  were  with  us  at  Shiloh  and  confirmed 
the  lines  and  camps  as  we  had  them  plotted  upon  the  maps.  The  legislature  of 
Ohio  has  authorized,  and  the  governor  has  appointed,  a  similar  commission,  and  we 
meet  them  at  Pittsburg  Landing  on  November  18,  1898.  Other  States  that  had 
troops  at  Shiloh  have  been  asked  to  appoint  similar  commissions. 

Since  the  last  report  the  titles  to  the  following  lands  have  been  perfected  and  the 

land  paid  for : 

Acres. 

J.W.  Sowell 37.54 

S.  M.  Rogers 69.81 

J.  J.  Fraley 212.97 

G.  H.  Hurley 43.50 

D.  H.  Cantrell 36.28 

W.  A.  Rowsey 89.65 

Total 489.75 

The  amount  of  expenditures  since  the  last  report,  from  October  1,  1897,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1898,  is  as  follows : 

Salaries $13,000.00 

Traveling  expenses '. 251.  86 

Office  expenses 1,437.94 

Land  and  conveyancing 5,  689. 30 

Topography  and  maps 6, 617. 24 

Engineering  superintendence 320. 00 

Buildings  and  quarters 242. 54 

Clearing  land 809.59 

Roads  and  bridges 1, 279. 46 

Monuments  and  markers 54. 42 

Watchmen  and  guards 653.33 

Total 30,355.88 

The  appropriation  for  the  present  year  was  $55,000,  and  one  of  $75,000  is  asked  for 
the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1899.  The  balance  now  on  hand,  $87,737.24,  will 
continue  the  work  in  progress  and  pay  for  the  land  contracted  for  to  the  end  of 
the  present  year. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Cornelius  Cadle,  Chairman. 
The  Secretary  op  War. 
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Inviting  attention  to  these  interesting  reports,  special  attention  is 
called  to  the  report  of  the  Ohickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National 
Park  Commission,  which  contains  a  statement  as  to  the  conditions  at 
the  park  daring  the  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  troops. 

The  marking  of  the  Antietam  battlefield  is  finished.  No  report  is 
therefore  submitted  for  this  park. 

R.  A.  Algbe, 

Secretary  of  War, 


P^  F  E  R  S 

ACCOMPANYING  THE 

REPORT   OF   THE    SECRETARY   OF   WAR. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  QUARTEKMASTEE-GENBRAL. 

Quaktermastbr-Gbneral's  Office, 

Washington,  October  31, 1898. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1898.    This  report  will  also  show  brieily  the  operations  of  this  Depart- 
ment from  July  1, 1898,  to  the  close  of  hostilities  with  Spain : 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

By  acts  of  Congress  approved  March  2  and  June  4,  1897,  ther"  was 
appropriated  for  the  regular  service  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  the  sum  of - .  $7,  711, 367. 75 

During  the  fiscal  year  there  was  deposited  to  the  credit  of  appropria- 
tions, 1897-98,  amounts  received  from  sales  to  officers,  etc.,  the  sum 
of 477,890.37 

Making  a  total  of 8,189,258.12 

Of  this  amount  there  was  remitted  to  disbursing  officers .  $7, 839, 858. 06 
There  was  paid  out  on  account  of  settlements  made  at 

Treasury  of  claims  and  accounts 9, 245.  35 

7,849,103.41 

Leaving  a  balance  available  for  payment  of  outstanding  obli- 
gations incurred,  or  fulfillment  of  contracts  properly  entered 
into  within  the  fiscal  year,  of 340, 154.71 

By  act  approved  May  4, 1898,  there  was  appropriated  for  deficiencies 
January  1, 1899,  for  regular  supplies,  incidental  expenses,  cavalry  and 
artillery  horses,  barracks  and  quarters,  transportation,  and  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage , 19, 550,  000.  00 

There  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  appropriation  from  sales  to 
officers,  etc 950.86 

19, 550,  950.  86 
Of  this  amount  there  was  remitted  to  disbursing  officers 11,  012, 554. 18 

Leaving  a  balance  available  until  January  1, 1899 8,  538, 396.  68 

On  the  Ist  of  July,  1897,  there  was  on  hand  from  regular  appropria- 
tions for  the  service  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  pertaining 
to  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1897 1,837,845.26 

And  from  appropriations  pertaining  to  previous  fiscal  years  the  sum  of.        883,  746. 43 

Making  a  total  balance  on  hand  froui  all  appropriations  July  1, 

1897 2,721,591.69 

For  specific  purpo'ses  there  was  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  30, 1898 400, 187. 15 

During  the  year  there  was  deposited  and  transferred  to  credit  ^f 
appropriations  other  than  those  of  1897-98,  shown  above,  the  sum  of.        212,  715.  71 

Making  a  total  of 3,334,494.55 
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Of  said  amount  there  was  remitted  to  disbursing  officers 
the  sum  of $906,208.58 

There  was  paid  out  on  account  of  Treasury  settlements 
and  transferred  the  sum  of 587,  231.  82 

There  was  carried  to  surplus  fund  the  sum  of 859, 153. 66 

$2, 352,  594.  06 

Leaving  a  balance  of 981,900.49 

Of  the  $200,000  appropriated  by  act  approved  December  18, 1897,  for 
relief  of  people  in  the  mining  region  of  Alaska,  there  has  been  drawn 
by  this  oflace  the  sum  of  $72,000. 

Of  the  $50,000,000  appropriated  by  act  of  March  9, 1898,  for  national 
defense,  the  sum  of  $1,500,526.95  was  allotted  to  this  Department  to 
June  30,  1898,  of  which  the  sum  of  $1,497,397.67  has  been  remitted  to 
ofiScers  and  transferred,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  June  30, 1898,  of 
$3,129.28.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1898,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $2,295,000  was  allotted  to  this  Department  trom  this 
appropriation;  the  sum  of  $919,106.97  was  received  by  credit  deposits; 
and  from  the  total  on  hand  the  sum  of  $915,084.35  was  remitted  to  dis- 
bursing officers,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  September  8,  1898,  of 
$2,302,151.92. 

IJuder  act  approved  July  7, 1898  (deficiency),  Congress  appropriated 
for  the  service  of  this  Department,  under  the  various  heads  of  appro- 
priations, the  sum  of  $103,200,000. 

From  July  1  to  August  15, 1898,  the  sum  of  $20,825,212.35  was  remit- 
ted to  disbursing  officers  by  this  Department  from  the  appropriations 
made  therefor  under  the  various  headings. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  QUAETEEMASTEE'S  DBPAETMBNT. 

Under  existing  laws  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  provides  the  Army  with  military 
stores  and  supplies  requisite  for  its  use,  such  as  clothing  and  equipage, 
tents,  band  instruments,  tableware  and  mess  furniture,  equipments 
for  post  bakeries,  fuel,  forage,  stationery,  lumber,  straw  for  bedding  for 
men  and  animals,  all  materials  for  camp  and  for  shelter  for  troops  and 
stores,  furniture  for  barracks,  such  as  bunks,  benches,  chairs,  tables, 
lockers,  heating  and  cooking  stoves  for  use  in  public  barracks  and  quar- 
ters, tools  for  mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, furniture,  text-books,  papers,  and  equipment  for  post  schools, 
reading  matter  for  post  libraries,  wagons,  ambulances,  carts,  saddles, 
harness,  water  supply,  sewerage,  plumbing,  illuminating  supplies,  and 
heating  for  all  military  posts  and  buildings. 

The  Department  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  transporting,  by 
land  and  water,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  equipments,  and  all  articles 
of  military  supplies  from  the  place  of  purchase  to  the  several  armies, 
garrisons,  posts,  and  recruiting  places. 

Under  act  of  Congress  amending  section  1661,  Eevised  Statutes,  for 
arming  and  equipping  the  militia,  this  Department  supplies  quarter- 
master stores,  clothing,  and  equipage  to  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories,. and  transports  the  same  to  said  States  and  Territories. 
It  also  furnishes  transportation  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  'ssued 
by  the  United  States  to  the  militia  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
It  also  transports  the  property  for  other  Executive  Departments  on 
requisitions,  payments  therefor  being  made  by  the  respective  Depart- 
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ments  to  the  carriers  upou  accounts  forwarded  through  the  Quarter- 
master-General's Office  for  that  purpose. 

This  Department  prepares  the  necessary  plans  and  constructs  all 
buildings  at  military  posts,  such  as  barracks,  quarters,  storehouses, 
hospitals,  etc.,  builds  wharves,  constructs  and  repairs  roads  for  military 
purposes,  builds  all  necessary  military  bridges,  provides,  by  hire  or  pur- 
chase, grounds  for  military  encampments  and  buildings;  contracts  for 
all  horses  for  cavalry,  artillery,  and  for  the  Indian  scouts,  and  for  such 
infantry  and  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  in  the  field  campaigns  as 
may  be  required  to  be  mounted ;  pays  for  all  incidental  expenses  of  the 
military  service  which  are  not  provided  by  other  corps. 

The  care  and  maintenance  of  national  cemeteries  is  an  additional 
duty  of  this  Department.  It  also  provides  suitable  headstones  to  mark 
the  graves  of  all  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  who  served  during  the  late 
war,  including  those  who  have  been  buried  in  private  cemeteries  and 
other  burial  places. 

Section  1139,  Eevised  Statutes,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General, under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  pre- 
scribe and  enforce  a  system  of  accountability  for  all  quartermaster's 
supplies  furnished  the  Army,  its  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 

For  eight  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  business  of  this  Depart- 
ment was  conducted  under  the  usual  and  ordinary  conditions  incident 
to  a  country  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  It  was  only  after  Congress 
provided,  by  act  approved  March  9, 1898,  $50,000,000  for  "the  national 
defense"  that  any  steps  could  be  taken  by  this  Department  in  the  way 
of  preparation  for  war  should  it  come. 

CLOTHING  AND   EQUIPAGE   SUPPLIES. 

The  matter  of  clothing  and  equipage  for  the  Army  was  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  engaged  the  attention  of  this  Department 
during  the  closing  three  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

On  April  1, 1898,  this  Department  was  amply  provided  with  all  nec- 
essary clothing  and  equipage  supplies  for  the  then  existing  small  Army 
of  25,000  men,  but  on  the  23d  of  that  month,  when  the  first  call  for 
volunteers  was  made,  the  problem  of  clothing  and  equipping  an  army 
of  125,000  men  presented  itself.  Four  days  later,  on  April  26,  Congress 
increased  the  Eegular  Army  to  61,184  men,  and  a  month  later,  on  May 
25,  the  second  call  for  75,000  volunteers  was  issued.  To  this  was  added 
10  regiments  of  immunes,  3  regiments  of  cavalry,  3  regiments  of  engi- 
neers, and  1  of  the  Signal  Corps,  making  a  grand  total  of  about  275,000 
soldiers  called  into  active  service  in  a  few  weeks. 

To  properly  clothe  and  equip  this  large  number  of  soldiers  for  active 
and  immediate  operations  in  the  field  was  a  problem  of  vast  propor- 
tions. This  Department  set  upon  this  task  without  a  moment's  delay, 
every  known  expedient  was  at  once  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  quartermaster  supplies.  Many  difficulties  were  in 
the  way.  Contracts  were  promptly  entered  into  for  all  the  articles  of 
clothing  and  camp  equipage  for  which  there  would  be  an  early  demand, 
great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  supply  of  articles  of  inferior 
quality.  The  kerseys  and  flannels  of  standard  quality  used  for  mak- 
ing army  blouses  and  trousers  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  market,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  have  them  manufactured.  In  the  meantime  the 
Department,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavored  to  procure  articles  conform- 
ing as  nearly  as  practicable  to  existing  standards,  but  had  to  resort,  at 
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first,  to  some  extent  to  the  purchase  of  dark-blue  trousers  so  that  the 
men  might  be  quickly  supplied. 

The  prompt  supply  of  the  large  number  of  tents  required  by  the 
increased  force  was  a  problem  of  difficult  solution  and  called  for 
extraordinary  endeavors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  but  little  cotton  duck  to  be 
found  in  this  country  entirely  suitable  for  military  purposes,  the  sup- 
ply having  been  depleted  by  the  large  demands  for  tentage  for  the 
Klondike  region  and  the  extensive  purchases  by  the  Navy  Department. 
Energetic  efforts  were  promptly  made  in  every  locality,  East  and  West, 
wherever  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  the  material  and  labor  skilled 
to  manufacture  tents.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Post-OfiQce  Depart- 
ment the  force  of  the  mail  bag  repair  shop  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  this  Department,  which  was  of  great  assistance. 

With  all  the  perplexing  difflculties  confronting  the  Department  in 
the  matter  of  clothing  and  equipage  supplies,  it  is  remarked  that  in  the 
short  period  of  three  and  one-half  months  an  army  of  275,000  men  was 
equipped  with  such  supplies,  and  it  is  further  remarked  that  the  army 
in  Cuba,  consisting  of  16,000  men,  leaving  their  tentage  behind,  arrived 
at  their  camp  at  Montauk  Point,  New  York,  and  found  a  complete  new 
outfit  of  tents  and  clothing  ready  there  for  them. 

The  detailed  statements  accompanying  the  report  of  the  ofBcer  on 
duty  in  this  office  specially  charged  with  this  branch  of  the  work,  will 
show  the  various  places  at  which  the  purchases  and  contracts  for  cloth- 
ing and  equipage  were  made,  and  that  it  was  the  endeavor  of  this 
Department  to  reach  every  principal  locality  that  could  contribute 
towards  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  service,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  quality  and  kind  of  supplies  required. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  that  were  manufactured  at  the 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Jefl'ersonville,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco 
depots,  and  for  tne  purpose  of  comparison  the  data  is  given  in  two  dif- 
ferent periods,  viz,  from  July  1, 1897,  to  April  30,  1898,  covering  ten 
months  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  from  May  1, 1898, 
to  August  15, 1898,  the  three  and  one-half  months  embracing  the  period 
of  hostilities. 


Articles. 


July  1, 1897, 
to  Apr.  30, 

1898, 10 
months  peace 

period. 


May  1, 1898, 
to  Aug.  15, 

1898, 3i 
months  war 

period. 


Dress  coats,  all  kinds 

Overcoats,  kersey,  made  and  nnmade — 

Blonses,  made  and  unmade 

Coats,  canvas  fatigue 

Trousers : 

Kersey,  foot,  made  ana  unmade 

Kersey,  mounted,  made  and  unmade 

Canvas,  fatigue 

Overalls 

stable,  frocks 

Shirts,  dark  blue  flannel 

Drawers,  canton  flannel 

Tents: 

Conical  wall 

Hospital 

WaU 

Shelter 

Common 


1,946 

6,741 

17,  255 

8,143 

26, 238 
7,903 

12, 918 
1,446 
3,115 

29, 046 

51,  588 


207 

589 

6,351 

862 


624 

18, 694 

116,  543 

18, 620 

84,  559 
17,  888 
17, 947 
5,147 


73,  577 
103,  692 

24 

426 

668 

197,  502 

4,923 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  articles  that  were  pur- 
chased or  contracted  for  during  the  same  two  periods: 


Articles. 


Blankets,  wool . 
Blouses  . 


Caps,  forage 

Canvas  fatigue  coats - 

Canvas  fatigue  trousers pairs. 

Drawers,  canton  flannel do.. 

Drawers,  summer do.. 

Field  and  summer  uniforms 

Hats,  campaign 

Leggings 

Overcoats 

Ponchos,  rubber 

Shirts,  dark  blue  flannel 

Shoes : 

Barrack pairs. 

Calfskin do.. 

Stockings : 

Cotton do... 

Woolen do... 

Trousers : 

root do... 

.  Mounted do... 

Duck do... 

Undershirts : 

Cotton 

Woolen 

Tents : 

Common 

Conical  wall 

Hospital 

Shelter,  halves i 

Wall 

Duck,  tent,  all  kinds yards . 

Flannel ; 

Blouse do... 

Canton do... 

Shirting do... 

Kersey,  sky-blue do. . . 


July  1, 1897, 
to  Apr.  30, 

1898, 10 
monthspeace 

period. 


22, 000 

'ii'.bho 


43,  340 


18,  040 
11,  000 


32, 925 


27,  950 
"40,"  006 ' 


40,  000 


382,  354 
40,  000 


23, 114 
68, 754 


May  1, 1898, 
to  Aug.  15, 

1898,  3} 
months  war 

period. 


S46. 338 
274, 232 
230.  OOU 
31,  601 
31, 590 
50,  000 
1,  056,  990 
153, 169 
476,  705 
588,  800 
129,  000 
325, 385 
548,  634 

76,  093 
782, 303 


150, 942 

387,  756 
33,  000 
115, 000 

1,  312,  656 
44,  356 

43, 077 

716 

5,920 

174, 877 

7,982 

1,  494, 828 

333, 679 

1,  008,  511 

675,  620 

577,  208 


The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  issues  made  during  the 
same  two  periods : 


Articles. 


July  1, 1897, 

May  1, 1898, 

to  Apr.  30, 

to  Aug.  15, 

1898, 10 

1898,  3} 

months  peace 

months  war 

period. 

period. 

27, 559 

289,762 

35,  624 

302, 126 

81,  784 

17,304 

34, 775 

59, 099 

37,  390 

69,  693 

39,  265 

'  496, 186 

66,  804 

104,  698 

10,  602 

609,347 

36, 439 

397, 670 

17,016 

15,  383 

6,822 

299, 497 

36,699 

553,672 

14, 129 

60,  998 

57, 017 

516,  436 

249, 746 

1, 174,  872 

73,959 

51,  473 

59, 466 

321,  519 

19,117 

46,626 

CLOTHING. 

Blankets,  wool 

Blonses 

Caps,  forage 

Canvas  fatigue  coats 

Canvas  fatigue  tronsers pairs. 

Campaign  hats 

Drawers : 

Canton  flannel- pairs . 

Summer do.. 

Leggings do .  . 

Overcoats 

Kubber  poncbos , 

Dark-blue  flannel  shins 

Shoes : 

Barrack pairs 

Calfskin do.. 

Stockings : 

Cotton do . , 

Woolen do . . 

Tronsers : 

Foot do.. 

Mounted » ? do:. 
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Articles. 

Jnly  1,1897, 

to  Apr.  30, 

1898, 10 

months  peace 

period. 

May  1, 1898, 
to  Aug.  15, 

1898,  3J 

months  war 

period. 

Undershirts : 

Cottan 

CLOTHING — continued. 

56, 152 
29,327 

1,971 
486 
144 

8,824 
923 

31,241 
150,  728 

63,  556 
170,  568 
104,244 

676,672 
57,891 

44,670 

1,212 

4,332 

332,599 

7,736 

205, 128 
312, 181 
144, 340 

Woolen - - 

Tents: 

EQUIPAOB. 

Hospital 

Shelter,  halves 

Wall - - -- -- --- 

Flannel: 

MATERIALS. 

Shirting 

do 

Dnck,  cotton,  for  tents. 
Kersey,  sky-blue,  22-on 

all  kinds 

nee 

do.... 

do 

1,106,198 
194,  981 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  given  in  the  above  statements  will  afford 
some  idea  as  to  what  this  Department  has  accomplished  in  the  short 
period  of  three  and  a  half  months  in  the  matter  of  clothing  and 
equipage  alone. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  many  of  the  States  which 
contributed  toward  filling  the  quota  of  volunteers  of  the  first  call  held 
their  men  in  camps  before  they  were  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service,  and  when  turned  over  to  the  General  Government  tliey  were 
in  many  cases  without  proper  clothing;  this  was  especially  the  case  in 
regard  to  underclothing  and  shoes. 

Congress  provided  for  this  branch  of  the  service,  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  sum  of  $1,050,000,  and  a  further  sum  of  $10,000,000  by  act 
approved  May  4, 1898.  To  this  was  added  the  sum  of  $189,248.37  for 
reimbursements  on  account  of  issues  to  the  militia,  and  the  sum  of 
$95,125.61  for  collections  by  the  Pay  Department,  etc.,  making  a  total 
of  $11,334,373.98.  Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $5,530,612.06  was  paid 
out  during  the  fiscal  year,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  June  30, 1898, 
of  $5,803,761.92;  to  this  should  be  added  the  sum  of  $26,000,000  appro- 
priated by  act  approved  July  7, 1898,  making  the  total  amount  available 
$31,803,761.92.  Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  $7,229,997.07  was  required 
on  August  15  last  to  pay  all  expenditures  on  account  of  clothing  and 
equipage  by  this  Department  up  to  that  date. 

The  issues  to  the  militia  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $189,870.72,  which  includes 
$474.02 from  appropriation  "Eegular  supplies"  and  $284.85 from  "  Army 
tran  sportation." 

The  sum  of  $8,234  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  from  the 
appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster's  Dep«irtment  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Indian  prisoners  of  war  held  captive  at  Port  Sill,  Okla.  These 
prisoners  consist  of  298  Apache  Indians — 68  men,  105  women,  70  boys, 
and  55  girls. 

SHOES. 

The  subject  of  improving  the  army  shoe  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  some  years.  A  shoe  made  of  lighter  calfskin,  upon  lasts  con- 
forming more  closely  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  foot,  was  adopted 
last  January.  This  shoe  is  of  excellent  quality  and  make,  hand  sewed. 
The  shoes  now  procured  under  contracts  made  within  the  past  few 
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months  conform  to  the  new  pattern,  but  the  soles  are  sewed  on  by  the 
most  approved  welt  machine.  The  advisability  of  substituting  the 
latter  mode  of  fastening  the  soles  is  under  consideration. 

The  shoes  procured  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  which  were 
found  to  be  essential  for  the  immediate  equipment  of  the  organizations 
then  being  rapidly  mustered  into  service,  did  not  conform  altogether 
to  the  newly  adopted  army  shoe.  The  urgency  of  the  situation  made 
it  necessary  to  procure  a  large  number  of  shoes  at  once,  and  as  the 
newly  adopted  army  shoe  could  not  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity, 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  purchase  such  shoes  as  could  be 
had  in  the  market,  conforming  approximately  to  the  standard  army 
shoe  in  pattern  and  quality.  As  a  rule  these  shoes  were  found  good 
and  serviceable. 

CLOTHING    OP    LIGHTEE    TEXTURE    FOR    SOUTHERN    AND    TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 

To  meet  calls  from  the  army  in  the  South  for  garments  made  of  cot- 
ton fabric  this  Department  procured  a  supply  made  from  both  twilled 
and  plain  duck.  These  were  issued  to  troops  in  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and 
as  far  as  practicable  to  various  organizations  in  camps  in  this  country. 

BAND   INSTRUMENTS. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  supplying  instruments  to  the  many 
new  military  bands  of  the  increased  Army.  As  far  as  possible  they 
were  procured  of  the  best  domestic  production  obtainable.  It  was 
impracticable  to  furnish  all  the  regiments  before  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

GRATUITOUS  ISSUES. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  clothing  of  part  of  the 
troops  returning  from  Cuba  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  to  prevent 
contagion,  and  the  issue  to  each  of  the  men,  free  of  charge,  of  another 
suit  in  lieu  of  the  one  destroyed  was  authorized.  Similar  issue  was 
also  made  to  the  men  in  hospitals  whose  clothing  was  destroyed  for  the 
same  reason. 

MEANS   OP   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  cost  of  public  animals, 
wagons,  and  harness  purchased  from  July  1, 1897,  to  March  31,  1898, 
covering  the  nine  months  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
from  April  1,  to  August  31,  1898,  covering  the  war  period: 

PUBLIC  ANIMALS. 


Peace  period,  from  July  1, 
3897,  to  March  31,  1898  (nine 
months). 


No. 


Total  cost. 


Average 


War  period,  from  Apr.  1, 1898, 
to  Aug.  31, 1898  (flTe  months). 


No. 


Total  cost.     ^J«™g« 


Cavalry  horses  . . 
Artillery  horses  . 

Draft  horses 

Hiding  horses — 

Bell  horses 

Pack  horses 

Draft  mules 

Pack  mules 


Totals . 


118 

39 

1 


$84, 271. 60 

16,  260. 00 

5,  776. 50 

123. 75 


$126. 15 
137. 79 
148. 11 
123.  75 


21,466.48 
2, 771. 60 


99.84 
72.93 


10, 743 

2,551 

1,137 

*2,115 

32 

40 

17,  515 

2,667 


$1, 078,  813. 82 
333, 807. 11 
142,  561. 75 
164,  330.  OU 
11,  595.  00 
1,200.00 
1,  927, 608. 40 
221, 774.  00 


1,079 


130, 672.  83 


36, 800 


3,  871,  600.  ( 


$100. 42 

130.  85 

125. 38 

77.70 

49.84 

30.00 

110. 05 

83. 15 


*  Includes  1,500  little  horses  for  Cuban  service. 
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"WAGONS  AND  HARNESS. 


Army  wagons 

Escort  wagoas 

Farm  wagons 

^ring  wagons 

Wagonettes 

Ambulances : 

Rucker 

Red  Cross 

Miscellaneous  wagon*) . 


Total 

Harness,  sets,  single  . 


Peace  period,  from  July  1, 
1897,  to  March  31,  1898  (nine 
months). 


No. 


Total  cost.     ^--g» 


$2, 295. 00 
944.00 


3, 239.  00 
900.  00 


$286. 87 
236.00 


War  period,  from  Apr.,  1, 1898, 
to  Aug.  31, 1898  (five  months). 


No. 


604 

109 

1,605 

70 


500 
59 
224 


30.00 


5,179 
28,  012 


Total  cost.     ^™™S0 


$61,467.00 
8,  684. 75 

238, 942. 75 

18, 218.  00 

1, 540.  60 

122,  950. 00 
13, 259.  50 
13, 148.  50 


478, 111.  10 
358,  449. 18 


$101.  77 

78.76 

66.28 

260. 26 

192.  58 

245.  90 

224.74 

58.70 


From  April  1, 1898,  to  August  31, 1898,  there  were  purchased  5,130 
field  ranges,  at  a  cost  of  $106,742;  150  bread  ovens,  costing  $20,540; 
5,434  field  desks,  at  a  cost  of  $38,471.80 ;  and  4,580  paulins,  at  a  cost  of 
$87,644.20. 

Coal  for  use  of  transport  vessels  was  contracted  for  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Tampa,  Fla 3,306 

Femandina,  Fla 5,547 

Santiago,  Cuba 3,978 

Ponce,  Porto  Eico 6,422 

Port  Tampa,  Fla 19,225 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands 16,  000 

Honolulu 28,600 

Total 83,078 

DIVISION  OF   TRANSPORTATION. 

Under  the  order  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  July 
18, 1898,  the  duties  of  this  division  consist  mainly  of  rail  and  water 
transportation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  transportation  was  fur- 
nished for  709,617  persons,  60,632  animals,  and  1,529,585  tons  of  mate- 
rials. 

RAIL  TRANSPORTATION. 
[Since  April  1, 1898.] 

The  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  regular  troops  to  Chickamauga, 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Tampa  were  sent  out  by  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army  about  the  middle  of  April,  1898,  and  were  addressed  to  the 
several  department  commanders.  They  designated  the  point  of  desti- 
nation and  the  time  at  which  the  movement  was  desired  to  take  place. 

The  chief  quartermasters  of  the  respective  departments  were  imme- 
diately charged  by  the  Quartermaster-General  with  all  the  necessary 
transportation  arrangements.  The  troops  were  put  in  motion  as  fast  as 
arrangements  with  the  railroad  companies  could  be  perfected,  and  were 
rapidly  assembled  at  the  points  designated  by  the  War  Department. 
In  no  case  was  any  delay  reported  to  this  office,  nor  is  any  known  to 
have  occurred.  These  troops  were  moved  with  the  most  satisfactory 
dispatch  and  an  entire  absence  of  accident. 

Upon  the  receipt  by  the  Quartermaster-General  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  a  list  showing  the  assignment  of  the  volunteer  forces  to  the 
several  national  encampments  of  mobilization,  the  proper  officers  of 
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the  Quartermaster's  Department  throughout  the  country  were  directed, 
in  anticipation  of  the  required  movement,  to  examine  the  list  supplied 
by  the  War  Department  and  familiarize  themselves  with  every  detail 
of  the  subject;  to  consult  the  proper  railroad  offtcials  interested  in  the 
transportation  of  these  troops,  and  determine  in  advance  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable all  preliminaries  that  could  be  settled  before  the  actual  move- 
ment of  the  troops  occurred,  such  as  determining  routes  of  travel,  rates, 
etc.,  for  each  movement,  so  that  when  the  troops  should  actually  move 
no  possible  delay  should  occur,  and  they  might  be  moved  with  comfort 
and  celerity. 

Ihe  officers  of  the  Department  acted  in  all  these  matters  with  com- 
mendable zeal  and  energy,  and  in  many  cases  agreed  upon  flat  rates  to 
govern  all  such  shipments,  which  were  most  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  matter  of  economy. 

On  May  13  the  Adjutant- General  sent  to  the  Quartermaster-General 
his  first  orders  for  the  movement  of  volunteers — a  separate  order  for 
each  organization — designating  the  point  of  destination.  Instructions 
were  immediately  wired,  in  all  cases  of  even  date  with  the  order  of  the 
Adjutant- General,  to  the  quartermasters  most  convenient  to  move  the 
troops.  At  the  same  time  the  commander  of  the  organization  was 
wired  as  to  the  oflicer  charged  with  the  movement,  and  the  chief  quar- 
termaster at  the  national  encampment  was  also  informed  by  telegraph 
that  the  shipping  ofBcer  would  wire  him  the  date  of  departure  and 
probable  time  of  arrival  of  each  organization.  Under  these  instruc- 
tions the  volunteer  troops  have  gone  to  destination  with  promptness 
and  remarkable  freedom  from  accident  or  delay  en  route. 

A  statement  has  been  prepared  in  this  office  showing,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  shipments  of  the  various  volunteer  organizations,  with  all 
detailed  information  as  to  number  of  officers  and  men,  dates  of  move- 
ments, cost  of  the  service,  passenger  and  freight,  with  the  rates  at  which 
each  movement  has  been  made.  This  report  is  voluminous,  and  the  con- 
clusions or  summary,  from  the  information  obtained  to  date,  only  can  be 
stated  in  the  present  report.  Moreover,  it  must  remain  for  some  time 
yet  incomplete  until  the  accounts  for  all  these  services  are  rendered 
by  the  many  railroads  of  the  country,  critically  examined  and  paid. 
It  will,  when  completed,  present  in  tabular  form  a  correct  and  detailed 
statement  of  all  railroad  transportation  connected  with  the  movements 
of  troops  of  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  Army  during  the  war  with 
Spain, 

From  April  1, 1898,  to  the  breaking  up  of  Camp  Wikoff  the  aggregate 
movement  of  troops  by  rail  amounted  to  17,863  officers  and  435,569  men. 

Low  rates  were  secured  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  making 
these  movements,  generally  not  exceeding  1^  cents  per  mile  for  passen- 
gers, and  in  many  cases  much  less,  and  about  one-half  the  prevailing 
tariff  rates  for  freight  in  excess  of  150  pounds  per  man  carried  free. 

A  special  outfit  was  provided  under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
to  be  used  by  the  Surgeon-General  as  a  hospital  train.  This  train  was 
made  up  of  10  tourist  sleepers,  2  kitchen  and  dining  cars,  and  a  com- 
bined passenger  and  baggage  car.  It  was  furnished  by  the  Medical 
Department,  placed  in  charge  of  its  trained  nurses,  and  kept  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpose  of  carrying  sick  and  wounded  to  points  desig- 
nated by  the  proper  medical  officers. 

Under  circulars  of  the  Treasury  Department,  No.  187,  November  11, 
1897,  and  No.  83  of  May  17, 1898,  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific 
railroads,  having  been  sold,  ceased  to  be  bond-aided  railroads  from 
November  1, 1897,  and  March  31, 1898,  respectively. 
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WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  sum  of  $90,757.34  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  to  main- 
tain, including  repairs,  the  11  vessels  owned  by  this  Department, 
which  is  exclusive  of  the  transports  chartered  and  purchased  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

Anticipating  the  possible  needs  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
for  ocean  transportation  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  to 
Cuba,  early  action  was  taken  by  this  offlce  communicating  with  the 
various  American  steamship  companies  conducting  the  ocean  trafiSc  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  to  ascertain  what  vessels  were  available 
for  charter  for  that  purpose,  and  an  experienced  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  sent  to  New  York  City  to  consult  with  the  companies  and  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  suitability  of  the  vessels  offered  for  charter. 
Similar  measures  were  taken  at  all  other  points  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  where  vessels  were  offered  for  charter.  Whenever  practi- 
cable an  officer  of  the  Navy  was  detailed  by  that  Department  to  assist 
in  the  inspection. 

These  precautionary  measures  enabled  this  Department  to  select  those 
vessels  best  adapted  for  the  service  for  which  they  were  specially 
required. 

From  the  declaration  of  war  to  June  30,  1898,  this  Department 
chartered  for  service  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters  43  vessels,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  104,201,  and  a  carrying  capacity  of  1,287  officers,  22,335 
men  with  their  arms,  ammunition,  equipment,  medical  and  subsistence 
supplies,  and  6,746  animals.  There  were  also  chartered  4  water  boats, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  820,000  gallons,  3  lighters,  2  tugs,  and  1  barge ; 
also  2  barges  purchased. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  chartered — for  the  Signal  Serv- 
ice of  the  Army,  the  steamship  A  dlna,  used  as  a  cable  boat;  the  steam- 
ship) Fanita  for  the  Secret  Service,  and  the  steamer  Gretchen  for  inspec- 
tion purposes. 

The  operations  of  the  Navy  in  the  harbor  at  Manila  required  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the 
Philippines. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  transport  ships  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  not  because  the  steamship  companies  were  unwilling  to 
charter  their  vessels  to  the  Government,  but  from  the  fact  that  their 
ships  were  engaged  in  their  regular  traffic  across  the  Pacific,  and  were 
not  available  until  their  arrival  at  their  home  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  order  that  sufficient  means  of  transportation  might  be  secured,  it 
became  necessary  to  ask  Congress  to  grant  American  registry  to  some 
available  ships  which  were  under  foreign  registry. 

Fourteen  ships  were  chartered  to  June  30, 1898,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
having  a  total  tonnage  of  41,152  and  carrying  capacity  of  629  officers 
and  13,059  men,  with  their  complete  outfit  of  camp  and  garrison  equi- 
page, arms,  ammunition,  medical  and  subsistence  stores  for  a  voyage 
of  over  7,000  miles. 

The  combined  fleets  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of  69  vessels  of  various  classes,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  145,353  tons  and  carrying  capacity  of  over  37,000  men. 

To  convert  the  vessels  composing  this  fleet  from  their  ordinary  uses 
as  freight  vessels  into  safe  and  commodious  transport  ships  required 
considerable  alteration.  Sleeping  accommodations  for  the  men  and 
stalls  for  the  animals  had  to  be  constructed;  largely  increased  water 
capacity  had  to  be  provided  by  the  construction  of  extra  tanks  and  the 
supply  of  barrels  and  casks,  and  provision  made  for  pure-air  ventila- 
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tion.  For  this  last-mentioned  purpose  many  of  the  vessels  were  sup- 
plied with  electric  plants  for  running  fans  and  for  lighting  the  ship. 

Special  care  was  given  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  transports  on  the 
Pacific  coast  to  provide  the  troops  with  comfort,  cleanliness,  protection 
to  health,  and  the  proper  means  for  cooking  during  the  long  voyage  to 
Manila.  For  these  purposes  galley  facilities,  lavatories,  and  closets 
were  constructed  in  all  these  vessels. 

The  total  expenditures  for  fitting  up  these  vessels  (as  far  as  reported), 
to  June  30, 1898,  amounted  to  $186,632.68,  which  includes  the  sum  of 
$7,694.30  for  fitting  up  the  steamship  City  ofPeMng,  which  was  chartered 
by  the  Kavy  Department  and  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  for 
transportation  of  the  Army. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  charters  this  Department  furnished  all  ooal 
for  running  these  vessels,  and  the  water  required  for  boilers  and  drink- 
ing purposes.  The  supply  of  coal  for  this  purpose  has  been  purchased  as 
far  as  possible  by  contract  at  lowest  obtainable  rates  for  delivery  to  the 
various  ports  where  needed  to  supply  these  ships. 

The  sum  expended  for  supply  of  water  amounted  to  $21,000.  The 
payments  for  services  of  the  vessels  under  charter  to  June  30, 1898, 
were  as  follows  : 

On  Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  waters $1, 007, 952. 50 

On  Pacific  coast 319,764.17 

Total 1,327,716.67 

To  provide  for  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  this 
Department  purchased  from  the  Maine  Steamship  Company  the  steam- 
ship John  Unglis  for  the  sum  of  $450,000.  This  ship  was  fitted  up  at  con- 
siderable expense  as  a  hospital  ship,  and  every  appliance  provided  for 
the  care,  comfort,  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  interior 
of  the  ship  was  remodeled  and  provided  with  an  electric  plant  for 
lighting  and  purifying.  Sterilizing  and  laundry  plants  and  two  steam 
launches  were  also  provided.  The  expenditures  for  refitting  amounted 
to  $136,851.11.  This  hospital  ship  was  renamed  Relief,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  with  an  officer  of 
that  Department  detailed  to  command  the  vessel. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  steamship  Missouri,  used  bj''  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army  as  a  hospital  transport,  has  been 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  an 
an  expenditure  of  $85,864. 

Since  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  there  have  been  chartered  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  four  vessels,  viz:  Steamship  Wanderer,  steamship  La  Grande 
Duchesse,  steamship  Tarpon,  and  steamship  Jlte.  These  vessels  were 
made  auxiliary  to  the  fleet  of  transports  for  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  and  increased  the  tonnage  to 
111,099  tons  and  the  carrying  capacity  to  over  25,000  men. 

To  meet  the  needs  for  light-draft  vessels  for  towing  and  litghterage 
at  Santiago,  two  fine  ocean  tugs  were  chartered  early  in  July,  1898,  the 
Underwriter  and  the  Gladisfen.  There  were  also  chartered  for  service 
in  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies  at  Montauk,  after  the  return 
of  General  Shafter's  army  from  Cuba,  one  large  steamship  for  the  trans- 
portation of  sick  and  wounded,  and  five  small  steamers,  three  barges, 
and  two  flatboats.  These  vessels,  since  the  abandonment  of  Camp 
Wikoff  as  a  camp,  have  been  dispensed  with. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  four  additional  vessels  were  chartered  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  Manila,  viz :  City  of  Bio  de 
Janeiro,  Pennsylvamia,  8t.  Paul,  and  Taeoma. 
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There  were  also  purchased  for  the  service  of  the  Army  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  two  large,  commodious  steamships,  the  Scandia  ami  the  Arizona, 
which  have  been  fitted  up,  the  former  as  a  hospital  ship  and  the  latter 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  newly  acquired  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  vessels  have  a  tonnage  of  4,243  and  5,000 
tons,  respectively,  and  with  the  four  chartered  since  July  1,  1898, 
increased  the  total  tonnage  of  the  fleet  operating  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  61,287  and  the  carrying  capacity  to  over  20,000  men. 

The  chartered  ships,  steamship  Australia,  steamship  City  of  Sidney, 
and  the  steamship  Colon,  which  formed  the  first  expedition  of  the  Aj-my 
to  Manila,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  their  charters  have  been 
canceled. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  chartered  steamships  employed  in  con- 
nection with  General  Shafter's  army  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba  was  not 
found  adequate  to  promptly  transport  the  number,  of  troops,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  army,  required  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  transport  vessels  with 
larger  carrying  capacity  for  men  and  animals  with  bilge  keels  to  pre- 
vent rolling,  and  thus  make  the  ships  more  comfortable  for  stock. 

Congress  being  averse  to  admitting  foreign  ships  to  American  regis- 
try, the  Secretary  of  War  decided  to  direct  the  purchase  of  vessels  and 
have  them  fitted  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  the  safe  and 
comfortable  transportation  of  men  and  animals  and  the  transportation 
of  army  supplies.  Fourteen  large  steamships  were  purchased  and  fitted 
up  for  carrying  men,  animals,  freight,  etc.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
these  vessels : 


Name  of  vessel. 


Tonnage. 


Panama,  No.  1 

Port  Victor,  No.  2 

Ilita,No.3 

Mohawk,  No.  20 , 

Mobile,  No.  21 

Massachusetts,  No.  22. 

Manitoba,  No.  23 

Minnewasta,  No.  24 . . 
Mississippi,  No.  25  — 

Michigan,  No.  26 

Konmanian,  No.  27  — 

Obdam.No.SO 

Berlin,No.31 

Chester,  No.  32 

Total 


2,085 
2,792 
2,194 
5,658 
5,780 
6,673 
5,673 
5,796 
3,733 
3,722 
4,126 
3,656 
5,641 
4,770 


61, 298 


Cost. 


$41,  000 
175,  000 
125,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
350, 000 
350,  000 
240,  000 
250,  000 
400,  000 
200,  000 


5, 431,  000 


Class. 


Freighter 

'.'.'.'. Ao '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Combination. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Troop  ship  - . 

'.'.'.'. Ao '.'.'.. '.'.'. 


Carrying  capacity. 


Officers.      Men.     Animals. 


10 
25 
15 
80 
80 
80 
80 
100 
40 
40 
45 
50 
75 


400 

400 

700 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,200 

800 

800 

1,100 

1,300 

2,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

800 

50 

100 


6,760 


Eight  of  these  vessels  were  provided  with  refrigerators  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fresh  meat,  7  of  them  having  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  each. 
Two,  the  Panama  and  the  Rita,  were  captured  by  the  JSTavy  and  were 
purchased  by  this  Department  after  having  been  condemned  as  prizes 
by  the  proper  courts  and  offered  for  sale. 

All  of  these  were  merchant  vessels  and  were  temporarily  fitted  up  as 
army  transports  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  service,  for  which 
purpose  an  expenditure  of  $178,018.37  was  made. 

It  is  the  intention  to  overhaul  all  of  these  14  vessels  and  refit  them 
for  the  army- transport  service.  Two  of  them,  the  Mohawlc  and  the 
Mobile,  are  now  in  course  of  refitting.  Specifications  for  refitting  the 
others  are  in  preparation  and  the  work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  spared  from  the  service  upon  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
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When  the  vessels  are  fitted  up  in  the  manner  designed  the  Department 
will  possess  a  fleet  of  the  finest  transport  vessels  afloat  and  be  thor- 
oughly equipped  to  meet  every  demand  upon  it  for  ocean  transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  ARMT  TO  CUBA. 

The  fleet  of  transport  ships  which  was  concentrated  at  Port  Tampa, 
Ela.,  in  June  last  for  the  transportation  of  the  army  of  General  Shafter 
to  Cuba,  consisting  of  38  vessels,  including  2  water  boats,  3  steam  light- 
ers, 1  collier,  and  1  tug,  had  been  fitted  out  for  a  voyage  to  the  vicinity 
of  Havana,  distant  about  400  miles ;  2  decked  barges  were  also  provided 
by  the  Engineer  Department.  One  of  the  steam  lighters,  the  tug,  and 
a  decked  barge  failed  to  reach  Cuba. 

Upon  embarkation  of  the  troops  it  was  found  that  the  vessels  would 
not  safely  and  comfortably  carry  more  than  about  16,000  men  with  their 
2,295  animals,  equipments,  ammunition,  subsistence,  and  medical  sup- 
plies on  a  voyage  of  1,000  miles. 

This  entire  fleet  arrived  without  serious  mishap  at  Daiquiri.  Upon 
disembarkation  of  the  army  diflftculty  was  encountered  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  means  for  lightering  the  transports  which  could  not 
approach  the  small  dock  at  Daiquiri,  and  this  office  was  advised  of  the 
needs  of  the  command.  Active  efforts  were  immediately  made  by  this 
office  to  supply  the  needed  lighterage.  Two  decked  barges  in  tow  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Fern  were  dispatched  at  once  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  which 
arrived  safely,  but  were  wrecked  the  day  after  their  arrival.  A  sea- 
going tug,  the  Nimrod,  chartered  in  Mobile,  with  three  barges  in  tow, 
the  dra,  Ben,  and  Touart,  the  former  chartered,  the  last  two  purchased 
by  the  Department,  was  dispatched  with  orders  to  proceed  direct  to 
Santiago;  and  the  chartered  seagoing  tug  Underwriter,  with  two  decked 
barges  belonging  to  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  Army,  was  dis- 
patched to  Santiago  from  New  Orleans.  These  tugs  lost  all  their  barges 
and  only  one  of  the  tugs  succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba.  Under  instruc- 
tions from  this  office  the  steam  lighter  Bessie  was  dispatched  from 
Tampa  to  Santiago,  but,  her  boilers  springing  a  leak,  she  returned  to 
Tampa  for  repairs. 

These  unsuccessful  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation  of  the  army  iu , 
Cuba  led  the  Department  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  firm  of  D.  Van 
Akeu  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  with  a  large 
force  of  mechanics  of  various  trades,  and  laborers,  with  machinery, 
such  as  pile  drivers,  implements  for  construction  of  docks  and  railways, 
with  the  necessary  materials — iron  and  lumber — for  building  docks, 
lighters,  repairing  railroads  and  engines.  The  company  was  furnished 
the  steamship  Panama  and  two  fine  ocean  tugs,  the  Oladisfen,  which 
was  chartered,  and  the  Gypsum  King,  which  was  purchased.  This  out- 
fit proceeded  to  Santiago  and  thence  to  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  where  their 
services  have  been  of  great  value  in  the  operation  of  the  army  in  that 
harbor. 

To  provide  lighterage  for  the  transport  ships  this  Department  pur- 
chased the  tugs  Gypsum  King,  Britannia,  and  Sarah,  the  barges  U.  L. 
Bartley,  Willie,  Annie,  Mocha,  Helen,  and  the  lighter  L.  E.  Ehinehardt, 
costing  $241,800.  These  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  tug  Bri- 
tannia, which  has  been  in  service  in  New  York  Harbor  and  at  Montauk 
Point,  have  been  sent  to  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  where  they  are  usefully 
employed. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  all  vessels  of  all  classes 
has  been  as  follows : 

14  vessels  on  Atlantic  coast $5,431,000 

2  vessels  on  Pacific  coast ■; 800,  000 

Tugs,  barges,  and  lighters 245,300 

Total $6,476,300 

Upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Cuba  it  became  necessary,  on 
account  of  sickness  prevailing  among  the  troops,  to  return  General 
Shafter's  army.  The  sick  and  wounded  who  were  able  to  make  the 
voyage  were  first  considered  in  the  matter  of  return,  and  these  were 
brought  to  this  country  and  placed  in  hospitals  in  the  various  coast 
cities.  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  having  been  selected  as  a  reception 
camp  for  the  returning  army,  preparations  were  made  for  the  safe  and 
speedy  landing  of  the  troops  as  they  arrived,  and  for  the  supplies 
required  by  them.  For  this  purpose  there  were  chartered  eight  small 
vessels  and  two  ilat  boats,  besides  the  steamship  Shinnecock,  1,205  tons 
burden,  which  was  employed  to  afibrd  easy  and  comfortable  transpor- 
tation for  the  sick  troops  to  other  points  where  they  might  be  sent  for 
treatment.  Upon  breaking  up  of  camp  at  Montauk  these  vessels  were 
dispensed  with. 

INVASION   OF  PORTO  KICO. 

The  reenforcements  sent  to  General  Shafter's  army  in  Cuba,  consisting 
of  General  Garretson's  brigade,  which  sailed  from  Charleston,  S.  C;  a 
force  of  artillery  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  one  regiment,  the  Eighth  Ohio 
Volunteers,  from  New  York  City,  arrived  at  Santiago  just  previous  to 
the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  army  in  that  province,  and  their  services 
were  not  needed.  The  Eighth  Ohio  Yolunteers,  being  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
Yale,  were  disembarked,  and  the  remainder  of  the  command  sailed  to 
Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  where  it  was  disembarked.  Other  troops  were 
dispatched  to  Ponce,  viz : 

General  Ernst's  brigade  from  Charleston,  General  Hains's  brigade. 
General  Schwan's  brigade,  General  Grant's  command,  and  eight  bat- 
teries of  artillery  from  Newport  News,  and  Colonel  Grif&n's  engineer 
regiment  from  New  York,  a  total  movement  of  about  16,000  men  and 
3,367  animals,  with  their  artillery,  equipments,  and  supplies,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  many  army  wagons. 

Of  these  troops  there  have  been  returned  to  New  York  5,581  men  and 
256  convalescents  to  Fort  Monroe. 

OANCELLATION  OP   CHARTERS. 

As  the  chartered  transport  ships  have  arrived  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Kico  with  returning  troops  orders  were  given  for  many  of  the  vessels, 
upon  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  to  proceed  to  their  home  ports 
for  discharge  from  the  service.  A  total  of  fifty-two  vessels  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  have  been  discharged  and  returned  to  their  owners,  and 
others  will  be  discontinued  as  rapidly  as  the  interests  of  the  service 
will  permit. 

EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Seventeen  of  the  large  steamships  on  the  Pacific  and  one  large  sailing 
vessel  were  chartered  by  the  Department  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  two  steamships 
have  been  purchased  for  this  service. 
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The  first  expedition  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  on  May  25, 
under  command  of  General  Anderson,  with  2,491  officers  and  men 
upon  three  steamships — Gity  of  Sidney,  Australia,  and  City  of  PeJcing. 

The  second  expedition,  under  command  of  General  Greene,  with  3,586 
officers  and  men,  sailed  on  June  15  on  the  steamships  China,  Golan,  and 
Zealandia. 

The  third  expedition,  under  command  of  General  Merritt,  with  the 
command  of  General  McArthur,  consisting  of  4,847  officers  and  men, 
sailed  on  June  25,  27,  28,  and  29  on  the  steamships  Senator,  Morgan 
Gity,  Gity  of  Para,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Valencia,  and  Newport. 

The  fourth  expedition,  under  command  of  General  Otis,  with  1,682 
officers  and  men,  sailed  July  15  on  the  steamships  Peru  and  Gity  of 
Puebla,  followed  on  July  19  by  the  steamship  Pennsylvania,  with  1,348 
officers  and  men. 

The  last  expeditions,  under  command  of  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis,  sailed  on 
July  23  and  29  on  the  steamships  City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  St.  Paul, 
with  1,735  officers  and  men. 

These  vessels  have  all  arrived  at  Manila  without  mishap,  and  reports 
received  show  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men  were  maintained 
during  the  long  voyage  of  over  7,000  miles. 

The  sailing  ship  Tacoma,  with  30  enlisted  men,  19  civilian  teamsters, 
210  horses  and  mules,  44  wagons  and  ambulances,  and  six  months' 
supply  of  subsistence  and  forage,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  August 
6.  On  August  21  the  steamship  Arizona,  with  490  officers  and  men  and 
4  Eed  Cross  nurses  on  board,  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  and  on  August 
29  the  steamship  Scandia  sailed  with  troops  for  Honolulu  and  173 
officers  and  men  for  Manila. 

The  entire  movements  show  that  transportation  was  furnished  from 
San  Francisco  to  Manila  for  16,405  persons,  with  their  equipments  and 
supplies. 

TROOPS  FOB  HONOLULU. 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  First  Regiment 
Xew  York  Volunteer  Infantry  was  ordered  to  Honolulu  for  garrison 
duty.  A  contract  was  made  for  the  transportation,  at  a  per  capita  rate, 
of  three  companies  of  that  regiment  by  a  merchant  vessel,  11  officers 
and  313  men,  who  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  August  18.  The 
remainder  of  the  regiment,  10  officers  and  293  men,  sailed  for  Honolulu 
on  August  27  on  the  steamship  Scandia,  a  vessel  owned  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  showing  a  total  of  629  persons  transported  to 
Honolulu. 

The  total  movements  by  transport  ships  up  to  September  15  have 
been  as  follows : 

Men. 

To  Cuba 28,195 

To  Porto  Rico 17,460 

To  Manila 16,405 

To  Honolulu 629 

Returned  from  Cuba 21,686 

Returned  from  Porto  Rico 5,541 

Civilian  employees  transported 2,920 

Total , 92,863 

TKANSPORTATION   OF   SPANISH   PRISONERS   OP   WAR. 

Under  the  terms  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 
to  the  American  Army,  it  was  agreed  that  transportation  should  be  fur- 
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nished  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Spanish  prisoners  of 
war  to  Spain  and  to  provide  subsistence  to  them  while  en  route. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  was  directed  to  provide  for  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  In  response  to  public  advertisements, 
proposals  for  the  transportation  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Cadiz,  or  to 
such  other  port  of  Spain  as  might  be  designated,  for  1,000  commissioned 
officers  and  24,000  enlisted  men,  and  for  their  subsistence  en  route, 
were  received  and  opened  on  July  20, 1898.  Ten  proposals  were  received, 
which  were  carefully  considered,  and  the  one  submitted  by  an  American 
citizen  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  Trans-Atlantic  Company  was  accepted, 
and  contract  entered  into  with  that  company  for  the  transportation  of 
all  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  commissioned  officers  to  be  provided  with 
first-class  cabin  accommodations  on  the  ships  and  the  enlisted  men 
with  third-class  or  steerage  passage,  with  suitable  galley  accommoda- 
tions, conforming  to  the  tTnited  States  requirements  as  to  space  and 
ventilation  for  enlisted  men,  and  to  provide  subsistenence  while  en 
route  equal  to  the  garrison  ration  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 
rates  to  be  paid  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  for  each  commis- 
sioned officer  $55  per  capita  and  for  each  enlisted  man  $20  per  capita, 
the  men  to  be  delivered  on  the  ships  by  the  United  States. 

The  only  other  bid  from  responsible  parties,  and  who  represented 
steamship  companies  having  facilities  to  carry  out  the  contract,  was 
the  combined  bid  of  the  Anchor  Line,  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
Limited;  Hamburg- American  Packet  Company,  Robert  M.  Sloman  & 
Co.,  Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.,  Limited;  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Thomas  Wilson 
Sons  and  Company,  Limited;  and  Wilson  &  Furness  Leyland  Line, 
Limited,  which  bid  was  for  officers  $110  and  enlisted  men  $55  per 
capita,  steamirs  to  be  dispatched  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  their  reported  arrival  or  demurrage  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of '60  cents  per  capita  per  day,  passenger  capacity.  If  passen- 
gers are  on  board  during  such  delay  40  cents  additional  per  capita  per 
day.  Same  demurrage  rates  to  be  paid  if  steamer  be  detained  at  place 
of  debarkation  by  quarantine  or  other  cause.  "Will  endeavor  to  have 
vessels  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  between  July  30  and  August  10, 1898,  but 
desire,  if  necessary,  an  extension  of  time  to  include  the  entire  month 
of  August." 

As  will  be  observed,  this  bid  had  demurrage  conditions  which  would 
have  amounted  to  a  large  sum  in  addition  to  the  per  capita,  amounting 
for  the  actual  number  transported  to  $1,312,915,  whereas  the  contract 
entered  into  had  no  demurrage  conditions,  and  the  actual  sum  paid 
was  $513,860. 

<Mr.  Solon  F.  Massey,  agent  Quartermaster's  Department,  was  des- 
ignated to  superintend  the  embarkation  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  chief  quartermaster.  Department  of  Santiago,  and  to  report  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  which  were  put  on  board  the  vessels.  The 
Government  decided  to  include  in  the  transportation  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  officers,  and  the  priests  and  Sisters  of  Charity  who  had 
been  in  service  in  the  hospitals  and  with  the  Spanish  army. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Massey  states  that  the  embarkation  began  on 
August  9, 1898,  and  was  completed  on  September  17, 1898,  and  that 
22,864  persons  were  embarked. 

Mr.  Massey  states  in  his  report  that  with  the  exception  of  the  delay 
of  eleven  days  in  getting  the  Spanish  prisoners  from  Baracoa  and  Sagua 
de  Tanamo  to  Guantanamo,  where  the  transport  ships  awaited  them,  the 
embarkation  was  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily  accomphshed;  that  he 
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inspected  the  ships  and  found  all  of  them  well  arranged  for  the  service 
they  were  engaged  to  perform  and  well  equipped  for  the  comfort  of  the 
men,  and  with  ample  quantities  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of  the  pas- 
sengers for  fifteen  days  and  varied  in  quality;  that  three  of  the  vessels 
were  fitted  out  as  hospital  ships,  viz,  Alicante,  Oheribon,  and  8an  Ignacio, 
which  were  well  equipped  for  that  service,  with  surgeons  and  assistants 
and  modern  appliances  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  sick.  The  cost 
for  this  service,  as  above  stated,  amounted  to  $513,860. 

WEEKLY   STEAMSHIP  LINE   I'BOM  ISIEW  YORK  TO  CUBA  AND  POKTO   RICO. 

The  permanent  occupation  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  by 
the  Army  has  rendered  necessary  the  transportation  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  army  supplies  to  those  islands,  and  also  the  mails  for  troops. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  establish  a  regular  weekly  line  of  steam- 
ships to  sail  from  New  York  to  points  in  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba  and 
return  to  New  York,  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  and  mails  for 
the  Army,  and  also  such  officers,  enlisted  men,  employees,  and  other 
persons  who  are  entitled,  by  competent  orders,  to  be  furnished  trans- 
portation by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  between  those  points. 
This  line  was  opened  Wednesday,  August  31, 1898,  on  which  date  the 
steamship  Senaca  left  New  York  with  the  Porto  Eican  Commission  on 
board,  sailing  direct  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Eico,  where  the  commission 
disembarked  and  the  vessel  proceeded  thence  to  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  and 
thence  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at  which  places,  after  delivery  of  supplies 
and  mails,  she  returned  direct  to  New  York  with  passengers  and  mails. 

Since  the  sailing  of  the  Seneca  from  New  York  a  steamship  has 
sailed  from  that  port  every  Wednesday  for  Ponce,  Santiago,  and  return, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  fine  transport  ships  now  owned  by  the 
Department  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  this  regular 
service  and  perform  such  other  ocean  transport  service  as  is  Eequired 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  armies  serving  in  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF   RELIEF  SUPPLIES. 

Large  quantities  of  supplies  have  been  transported  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  to  Cuba  for  the  relief  of  the  people  on  that  island, 
upon  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Eed  Cross  Society,  National 
Eelief  Association,  and  other  kindred  associations  and  individuals 
interested  in  the  work  of  relief  of  the  suffering  Cubans. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Santiago  by  the  Army  a  large  quantity  of 
supplies  belonging  to  the  Eed  Cross  Society  and  not  needed  at  Santi- 
ago has  been  loaded  on  the  chartered  steamship  Clinton  and  transported 
to  Havana.  The  steamship  Comal  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Subsist- 
ence Department  of  the  Army,  and  is  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  relief  supplies  to  Havana  and  Matanzas. 

ASSIGNMENT  OP   OFFICERS   TO  DUTY  ON  QUARTERMASTER'S  TRANSPORTS. 

The  transport  service  of  this  Department  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  by  sea  assumed  large  proportions  soon  after  actual 
hostilities  began.  It  became  necessary  and  important,  in  order  that 
this  service  be  made  effective,  to  assign  an  officer  of  the  Army  on  the 
transports  which  were  purchased  by  the  Government.  The  officers  so 
assigned,  to  a  large  extent,  were  volunteer  quartermasters,  who  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty  acted  for  both  the  Quartermaster's  and 
Subsistence  departments. 
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BARRACKS   AND   QUARTERS. 

Congress,  by  act  approved  March  2, 1897,  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$750,000  under  head  of  "  Barracks  and  quarters,"  and  in  the  defici- 
ency act  of  May  4,  1898,  an  additional  sum  of  $300,000,  making  a  total 
of  $1,050,000  available  for  construction. 

The  sum  of  $763,275.61  was  expended  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in 
the  construction  and  repairs  of  barracks,  officers'  quarters,  storehouses, 
for  camping  grounds,  and  for  rent. 

The  sum  of  $74,816.84  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  for  con- 
struction and  repair  of  hospitals  at  military  posts,  which  includes  a 
post  hospital  at  Port  Hamilton,  N.  T.,  costing  $16,522;  one  at  Fort 
Hancock,  N.  J.,  costing  $18,810.50;  and  an  addition  to  hospital  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Mich.,  costing  $12,357. 

MILITARY  POSTS. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  there  was 
provided  "for  the  construction  of  buildings  at  and  the  enlargement  of 
such  military  posts  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be 
necessary,  the  sum  of  $420,000,  of  which  not  less  than  $50,000  shall  be 
expended  at  the  military  post  at  Spokane,  Wash.  And  the  Secretary 
of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  use  not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  said  sum  to 
purchase  the  former  post  trader's  buildings  at  Fort  Assinniboine,  in 
Montana." 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been,  in  accordance  with  this  law, 
expended  for  purchase  of  buildings  at  Fort  Assinniboine,  leaving 
$400,000  available  for  construction.  This  sum  has  been  apportioned 
as  follows : 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt $69,933.60 

Fort  Point,  Tex 35,410.00 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y .' 125.00 

Fort  Hancock,  N.  J 3,823.00 

Fort  Harrison,  Mont 30,000.00 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo 92,528.34 

FortMyer,  Va 95.00 

Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.Y 94.60 

Plum  Island,  New  York 43,  338.  96 

New  post  near  Seattle,  Wash 50,000.00 

New  post  near  Spokane,  Wash 55,  532. 00 

Fort  Wayne,  Mich 100.00 

Willets  Point,  N.  Y 17,098.40 

Balance  June  30,  1898 1,921.10 

Total 400,000.00 

FORT  ETHAN  ALLEN,  VT. 

There  has  been  constructed  at  this  post  one  double  barrack,  three 
double  sets  ofScers'  quarters,  all  of  brick,  with  plumbing,  heating,  and 
gas  piping  for  same;  also  two  cavalry  stables  and  plumbing  for  same. 

NEW  POST  NBAE  SEATTLE,   WASH. 

There  are  being  constructed  at  this  post  one  double  barrack,  one 
double  set  captains'  quarters,  one  double  set  lieutenants'  quarters,  one 
quartermaster  and  subsistence  storehouse,  and  two  double  sets  non- 
commissioned staff  officers'  quarters,  all  of  wood,  with  plumbing  and 
gas  piping  for  same;  also  one  bachelor  ofScers'  quarters  of  brick,  and 
necessary  plumbing,  heating,  and  gas  piping. 
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JEFFERSON   BARRACKS,    MO. 

There  has  been  contracted  for  and  completed  at  this  post  one  set  of 
commanding  officers'  quarters,  five  doable  sets  of  officer's  'quarters, 
and  three  double  barracks,  all  brick,  including  plumbing,  heating,  and 
gas  piping  for  same. 

NEW  POST  AT   FORT  POINT,    TEX. 

At  this  post  there  has  been  contracted  for,  to  accommodate  one  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  two  double  sets  of  officers'  quarters,  one  double  set 
noncommissioned  staff  officers'  quarters,  one  barrack,  one  administra- 
tion building,  one  guardhouse,  one  quartermaster  and  subsistence 
storehouse,  one  stable  and  wagon  shed,  and  one  shop,  all  of  wood. 

FORT  HARRISON,   MONT. 

This  post  is  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  one  set  commanding 
officer's  quarters,  one  set  noncommissioned  staff  officers'  quarters,  and 
one  baud  barrack,  all  of  brick,  with  necessary  plumbing,  heating,  and 
gas  piping. 

NEW  POST  AT   PLDM  ISLAND,   N.   Y. 

Buildings  are  being  constructed  at  this  post  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  battery  of  artillery.  These  buildings  consist  of  two  double  sets  of 
officers'  quarters,  one  double  set  noncommissioned  staff  officers' quarters, 
one  barrack,  one  administration  building,  guardhouse,  quartermaster 
and  subsistence  storehouse,  stable,  and  shop,  all  of  wood. 

MILITARY  POST  AT   SPOKANE,    WASH. 

This  post  is  being  completed  for  two  companies  by  the  erection  of  an 
administration  building,  quartermaster's  stable,  quartermaster  and  sub- 
sistence storehouse,  guardhouse,  hospital,  hospital  stewards'  quarters, 
magazine,  and  shop,  all  of  brick.  Plumbing,  heating,  and  gas  piping 
provided  in  such  of  the  buildings  as  required.    Also  a  wood  coal  shed. 

WILLETS  POINT,   N.   Y. 

There  is  being  built  at  Willets  Point,  N".  Y.,  one  three-company  mess 
hall  and  kitchen,  with  heating  and  plumbing,  costing  $18,724,36. 

WATER   SUPPLY,   SBWEKAGB,   ETC. 

Prom  the  appropriation  for  army  transportation  the  sum  of  $298,175,60 
was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  for  water  supply,  sewerage,  plumb- 
ing, and  drainage;  $73,417.28  for  roads,  walks,  grading,  bridges,  etc. ; 
$15,572.92  for  wharves. 

From  the  appropriation  for  regular  supplies,  the  sum  of  $103,956.18 
was  expended  for  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking  apparatus. 

OAMPS  POK   THE   TROOPS. 

During  the  war,  camps  were  established  for  military  purposes  at 
Tampa,  Fla.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  Oamp  Gforge  H.  Thomas,  Ga.;  Gamp  Alger, 
Va.;  Camp  Poland,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Miami,  Fla,; 
Fernandina,  Fla. ;  Camp  Wikoff,  N.  Y. ;  Camp  Hamilton,  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. ;  Camp  George  G.  Meade,  Pa. ;  Camp  Wheeler,  Huntsville,  Ala, 
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and  Camp  Shipp,  Auniston,  Ala.  All  necessary  temporary  storehouses, 
hospitals,  and  other  buildings  were  erected  or  hired,  and  tents  floored. 
Water  facilities  were  arranged  for  either  by  driven  wells,  pumping 
plants,  or  by  connecting  camps  with  city  water  mains.  To  insure  a 
supply  of  good  water  many  of  the  camps  were  furnished  with  a  number 
of  approved  portable  filters,  and  one  with  boilers  for  boiling  water. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April,  1898,  five  buildings  were  rented  at 
Key  West,  Fla.,  for  a  general  hospital.  An  office  and  storeroom  were 
also  rented  and  temporary  buildings  constructed  for  kitchen,  dining 
room,  closets,  etc.,  and  a  water-supply  system,  including  distilling  plant, 
installed  for  the  hospital  and  post  at  Key  West  Barracks,  Fla.,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $20,682.25. 

Many  of  the  buildings  at  Port  McPherson,  Ga.,  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  and 
Port  Thomas,  Ky.,  were  used  as  general  hospitals. 

On  July  3, 1898,  instructions  were  given  for  the  erection  of  tents  and 
temporary  buildings  on  the  Fort  Monroe  ( Va.)  reservation,  for  a  general 
hospital  to  accommodate  500  patients  and  100  attendants.  The  work 
was  completed  July  23, 1898,  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  tents,  of  $5,016.12. 

On  July  20, 1898,  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized  the  establishment, 
near  Port  Monroe,  Ya.,  of  a  pavilion  hospital  of  1,000  beds.  A  tract 
of  land  on  the  line  of  an  electric  railway,  about  2  miles  from  the  post, 
was  leased,  at  $500  per  annum,  and  on  this  site  the  following  buildings 
and  improvements  are  in  course  of  completion,  the  cost  to  September 
30, 1898,  being  reported  as  follows: 

Main  buildings $40,500 

Covered  way 4,  000 

Plumbing  and  water  and  sewer  system 17, 293 

Electric-ligliting  system - 1,  592 

Laundry  machinery 2, 370 

Side  tracks,  etc 1, 287 

Koads 640 

Quarters  for  female  nurses  and  medical  officers 14,  700 

Plumbing  same 3, 039 

Electric  lighting  same 235 

Garbage  cremator - 1, 456 

Miscellaneous 3,164 

Total 90,276 

The  sum  of  $20,000  was  authorized  for  a  distilling  plant  at  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  including  machinery  for  taking  water  from  a  tower  to  a 
higher  level  and  providing  larger  camps  with  water  from  one  or  more 
sources  of  supply. 

KBSEEVATIONS. 

Under  act  approved  July  8, 1886,  forty-five  lots,  comprising  part  of  old 
Port  Brady,  Mich.,  have  been  sold  at  public  and  private  sale,  and  the 
sum  of  $39,100  realized  therefrom.    Nineteen  lots  still  remain  unsold. 

The  sum  of  $7,398  has  been  realized  from  the  sale  of  lots  comprising 
old  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  The  act  of  August  9, 1894,  provided  that  so  much 
of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  this  reservation,  not  to  exceed  $4,000,  are 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a  military  road  between  the  city  of 
El  Paso  and  new  FortBhss,  Tex.,  and  accordingly  a  contract  was  made 
for  said  road,  at  a  cost  of  $3,976.77. 

Under  act  approved  March  2, 1895,  the  citizens  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
have  finally  tendered  an  acceptable  site  to  the  War  Department  for  the 
establishment  of  a  military  post  thereon,  which  included  certain  tide 
lands  and  right  of  way  for  wharf  convenience.  The  title  has  been 
reported  upon  favorably  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Ab.  98 30 
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Some  1,100  acres  of  land  have  been  secured  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  11, 1896,  aud  July  7, 1898,  for  target  range  for  use 
of  troops  stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

FIELD   FILTERS. 

The  question  of  ]iroviding  good  water  for  the  troops  by  the  means  of 
a  field  filter  was  made  the  subject  of  early  and  careful  consideration. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  authorized  the  purchase  of  3,000  filters  of  special  pattern, 
of  the  Berkefeld-Maignen  aud  Pasteur-Ohamberland  manufacture,  at 
a  cost  of  $69,100.  These  filters  were  distributed  to  the  various  military 
camps. 

NATIONAL   CBMETEKIES. 

There  are  83  national  cemeteries  and  75  superintendents.  The  inter- 
ments therein  to  June  30, 1898,  were  337,296. 

Ten  thousand  white  marble  headstones  were  provided  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  mark  the  graves  of  known  Union  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  in  national,  post,  city,  and  village  cemeteries. 

The  roadway  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  8, 1896, 
from  north  side  of  Cache  Eiver  Bridge,  in  Pulaski  County,  III.,  to  con- 
nect with  the  graveled  road  running  from  Mound  City,  111.,  to  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Eailroad,  in  said  county,  has  been  completed,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $14,995.87, 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4, 1897,  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  extension  of  Phelps  Boulevard,  the  Government  road  from 
Springfield,  Mo.,  to  the  national  cemetery  near  that  city,  was  completed, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $3,230.60. 

The  sum  of  $5,159.66  was  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  for  repair 
of  roadways  which  have  been  constructed  by  special  authority  of 
Congress. 

Under  a  special  appropriation  of  $15,000  made  by  Congress  by  act 
approved  January  28, 1898,  contract  was  made  for  rebuilding  the  lodge 
and  outbuildings,  providing  the  necessary  water  supply  and  drainage, 
reconstructing  the  inclosing  wall,  providing  gates,  etc.,  at  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  National  Cemetery.    The  work  is  now  in  progress. 

At  Cavehill  (Ky.)  l^Tational  Cemetery  an  addition  of  2,366  square  feet 
of  ground  adjoining  the  cemetery  grounds  was  donated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Cavehill  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  therein  a  permanent  rostrum.  This  addition  was  accepted  by 
the  Department,  and  the  rostrum  completed  on  May  19, 1898. 

During  the  year  all  necessary  improvements  and  repairs  have  been 
made  at  the  various  national  cemeteries  and  the  grounds  kept  in  good 
condition. 

GRATES   AT   SANTIAGO. 

On  August  6, 1898,  the  President  ordered  that  the  graves  of  our 
soldiers  at  Santiago  should  be  permanently  marked,  stating  that  the 
present  marking  will  last  but  a  short  time,  and  before  its  effacement 
suitable  and  permanent  markers  should  be  put  up. 

On  August  10, 1898,  upon  receipt  of  the  above  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  chief  quartermaster  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  was  instructed 
by  cablegram  to  take  immediate  steps  to  erect  temporary  markers  and 
prevent  effacement  of  any  markers  erected  at  soldiers'  graves  at 
Santiago. 
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On  August  23, 1898,  Mr.  D.  H.  Rhodes,  a  capable  and  reliable  employee 
of  this  Department,  was  sent  to  Santiago,  Cuba,  by  this  office,  with 
directions  to  report  to  Maj.  Gen.  H.  W.  Lawton,  commanding  that 
department,  for  the  specific  duty  of  erecting  suitable  markers  at  the 
graves  of  our  soldiers  at  Santiago  and  vicinity.  He  was  especially 
instructed  to  ascertain  the  exact  location  of  our  dead,  securing,  if  pos- 
sible, the  names,  ranks,  companies,  regiments,  and  dates  of  death  of 
all  soldiers  buried  there,  also  names  and  dates  of  death  of  employees 
and  other  American  citizens  who  had  been  interred  there  since  the  army 
landed  in  Cuba,  making  a  complete  record  thereof,  and  take  prompt 
measures  for  the  erection  of  wooden  markers  at  said  graves  until  per- 
manent ones  could  be  supplied.  Mr.  Ehodea  was  further  directed  to 
make  such  examination  of  this  subject  as  to  be  able  to  report  and 
identify  the  burial  place  of  every  United  States  soldier  and  American 
citizen  buried  at  Santiago  and  vicinity,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare 
a  complete  record  of  every  case  showing  exact  location  of  each  burial 
site,  in  order  that  the  identification  of  the  place  of  burial  of  all  our 
soldiers  and  citizens  can  hereafter  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  Mr. 
Ehodes  reported  his  arrival  at  Santiago  on  August  31,  1898,  and  upon 
completion  of  this  important  work  will  submit  full  and  detailed  report 
to  this  Dfflice. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  8, 1898,  the  sum  of  $200,000 
was  appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  to 
cause  to  be  transported  to  their  homes  the  remains  of  officers  and 
soldiers  who  die  at  military  camps,  or  who  are  killed  in  action  or  who 
die  in  the  field  at  places  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

N"o  definite  plans  have  yet  been  formulated  by  the  Department  in 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
subject  is  under  consideration.  " 

ORGANIZATION. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  it  became  apparent  that  the  very 
large  volume  of  business  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster-General  and 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  large  could  not  be  efficiently 
performed  without  a  rearrangement  in  the  assignment  of  the  various 
departments  of  duty. 

Congress  on  July  7, 1898,  passed  an  act  "to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army,"  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  make  such  distribution  of  the  duties  and  labors 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  as  well  as  the  assignment  of  its 
officers  to  important  and  special  lines  of  duty,  as  might  be  deemed  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  law  this  Department 
has  been  enabled  to  largely  increase  its  efficiency  by  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  work,  and  a  more  advantageous  assignment  of  its  officers. 

CHIOKAMAUGA  PARK,  GEORGIA. 

Ool.  J.  G.  C.  Lee,  assistant  quartermaster-general,  U.  S.  A.,  an  able, 
experienced,  and  efficient  officer,  was  chief  quartermaster  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  Georgia,  where  he  assumed  duty  on  April  19, 1898,  and 
arranged  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  large  body  of  troops  camped 
at  that  place.  He  continued  on  this  duty  until  the  camp  was  broken 
up.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  him  were  very 
exacting. 
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While  there  he  arranged  for  the  transportation  of  70,734  officers  and 
men,  8,366  horses,  6,673  mules,  and  1 ,490  carloads  of  freight,  and  also 
attended  to  the  reception  and  distribution  of  a  vast  amount  of  quarter- 
master, subsistence,  and  medical  supplies.  There  were  also  purchased 
under  his  direction  1,839  horses  and  2,880  mules. 

NEW   OKLBANS,   LA. 

Col.  J.  W.  Scully,  assistant  quartermaster-general,  U.  S.  A.,  stationed 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  also  an  experienced  officer  of  this  Department, 
performed  important  service  at  that  station  in  selecting  camps  for  the 
troops  in  that  vicinity,  inspecting  transports  with  a  view  to  charter, 
loading  and  unloading  transports,  fitting  them  out,  besides  the  numer- 
ous other  duties  pertaining  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  that 
station. 

ALA. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Pullman  was  the  officer  of  this  Department  on 
duty  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  arrived  on  April  18,  1898.  He  per- 
formed the  duties  required  of  him  pertaining  to  the  supplying  of  the 
Fourth  Army  Corps  while  in  that  vicinity,  besides  giving  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  fitting  out  of  a  number  of  Government  vessels  at  that  port. 


Lieut.  Col.  F.  B.  Jones,  chief  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  was 
acting  chief  quartermaster,  Department  of  the  Lakes,  Chicago,  111., 
which  duty  he  assumed  on  April  19, 1898.  During  the  war  Chicago 
was  one  of  the  principal  points  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  equi- 
page, means  of  transportation,  and  various  other  articles  of  quarter- 
master supplies. 

ARTILLERY   SIEGE   TEAIN. 

Capt.  Thomas  Swobe,  assistant  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  was 
on  duty  as  quartermaster  with  the  artillery  siege  train  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
from  June  20  to  August  21,  1898.  This  train  consisted  of  116  army 
and  55  escort  wagons,  4  ambulances,  950  mules,  and  12  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  740  artillery  horses. 

NEW  YORK  DEPOT. 

This  depot  is  in  charge  of  Col.  A.  S.  Kimball,  deputy  quartermaster- 
general,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  assisted  in  the  performance  of  the  important 
duties  pertaining  to  this  station  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Summerhayes,  quarter- 
master, TJ.  S.  Volunteers  (captain  and  assistant  quartermaster,  TJ.  S.  A.), 
who  has  charge  of  inspection  of  vessels  and  fitting  out  transports ;  Capt. 
I.  W.  Littellj  assistant  quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  charge  of  the 
supply  distribution  and  manufacture  of  clothing  and  camp  and  gar- 
rison equipage;  Capt.  Wirt  Eobinson,  assistant  quartermaster,  U.  S. 
Volunteers  (first  lieutenant,  Fourth  Artillery)  has  charge  of  transpor- 
tation matters. 

From  April  1,  1898,  to  September  1,  1898,  transportation  was  pro- 
vided from  this  depot  for  1,629  officers  and  33,902  enlisted  men. 

Colonel  Kimball's  report  shows  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in 
order  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  the  troops,  large  quantities  of 
clothing  material  had  to  be  purchased,  and  that  in  two  weeks'  time 
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100,000  blouses  and  trousers  were  manufactured  and  ready  for  delivery. 
The  business  at  this  depot  was  vastly  increased  during  the  war,  but 
all  demands  were  promptly  and  efficiently  met  by  the  officers  on  duty 
thereat. 

ST.   LOUIS   DEPOT. 

This  depot  is  under  the  charge  of  Ool.  G.  0.  Smith,  deputy  quarter- 
master general,  U.  S.  A.,  assisted  by  Maj.  Charles  A.  Booth,  quarter- 
master, IJ.  S.  A.  All  the  business  of  this  depot,  including  the  manu- 
factures and  issues,  was  transacted  promptly  and  efficiently. 

In  addition  to  the  other  expenditures  1,718  horses  and  16,472  mules 
were  purchased  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Smith,  who  was  assisted 
in  this  work  by  Maj.  Thomas  Cruse,  quartermaster,  TJ.  S.  Volunteers. 

PHILADELPHIA  DEPOT. 

Col.  J.  Y.  Furey,  deputy  quartermaster-general,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is  in  charge 
of  this  important  depot  of  supply.  He  was  assisted  in  liis  work  by 
Lieut.  Col.  F.  H.  Hathaway,  Maj.  C.  A.  H.  McCauley,  and  Capt.  G.  S. 
Bingham,  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

When  war  was  declared  this  depot  had  ample  supplies  on  hand  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Regular  Army,  but  the  increase  of  troops 
on  a  war  footing  required  extraordinary  service  to  supply  a  force  ten 
times  greater  than  the  established  force  on  a  peace  footing.  From  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  to  the  present  date  the  officers  and 
employees  on  duty  at  this  depot  have  been  engaged  day  and  night  to 
receive,  issue,  and  ship  supplies  to  the  troops.  Every  department  of 
work  at  this  large  depot  was  taxed  to  its  utmost.  The  cutting  depart- 
ment, where  the  garments  are  cut  and  prepared,  has  been  largely 
increased,  to  the  extent  that  the  output  is  beyond  3,000  garments  daily. 
Most  of  these  articles  are  given  out  to  sewing  women,  who  numbered 
some  1,100  before  the  war,  and  now  range  in  numbers  between  4,000 
and  5,000. 

Tentage  for  troops  exacted  all  the  resources  of  the  depot,  so  much  so 
that  it  was  found  imperative  to  secure  their  manufacture  elsewhere. 
Difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  securing  the  making  of  shelter 
tents.  This,  however,  was  overcome  and  deliveries  in  large  quantities 
were  daily  supplied. 

The  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  so  far  as  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  depot,  was  promptly  met  and  well  provided  for. 

JBFFBESONTILLB  DEPOT. 

This  depot  was  under  the  charge  of  Col.  Charles  W.  Williams,  deputy 
quartermaster- general,  U.  S.  A.,  assisted  by  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  E. 
Barnett,  quartermaster,  TJ.  S.  Volunteers  (major  and  quartermaster, 
U.  S.  A.). 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  ample  stores  were  on  hand  at  this 
depot  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  Eegular  Army  in  time  of 
peace.  The  demands  of  the  greatly  increased  military  forces,  however, 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  large  purchases  of  supplies  be  imme- 
diately made  and  the  promptest  possible  delivery  secured.  Every 
resource  of  this  depot  was  greatly  taxed  to  meet  the  increased  demands. 
It  at  once  became  necessary  to  enlarge  all  the  departments  of  work 
upon  a  broader  scale  in  order  that  the  increased  volume  of  business 
could  be  promptly  handled. 
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An  examination  of  the  report  of  purchases,  manufactures,  and  issues 
made  at  this  depot  from  April  21  to  August  15, 1898,  shows  a  very  large 
increase  over  the  amount  of  work  usually  handled  there,  which  required 
the  most  exacting  service  of  the  officers  and  employees.  During  the 
brief  ]ieriod  of  the  war  the  shipments  from  this  depot  amounted  to 
6,409,298  pounds.    The  total  number  of  articles  shipped  was  3,900,071. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   DEPOT. 

This  depot  is  under  the  charge  of  Lieut.  Ool.  Oscar  F.  Long,  of  this 
department.  Under  his  careful  attention  all  the  troops  concentrated 
at  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  were 
promptly  equipped  and  furnished  with  all  needful  quartermaster  sup- 
plies. The  fitting  up  of  all  the  Government  transports  for  use  of  the 
expeditionary  forces  to  the  Philippine  Islands  was  promptly  attended 
to  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  this  depot.  The  purchases  and  issues 
made  at  this  depot  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  close  of 
hostilities  were  very  large. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Long  states: 

The  organization  of  the  depot  previous  to  the  present  emergency  provided  for  the 
supply  of  3,000  men,  ample  time  for  preparation  in  securing  the  same  having  heen 
allowed  in  times  of  peace;  suddenly,  without  warning,  the  call  for  troops,  their 
mobilization,  and  transportation  to  this  point  in  large  numbers  necessitated  ener- 
getic action  to  meet  the  demand,  the  supply  for  which  was  unprecedented  and  the 
calls  for  which  were  urgent,  requiring  immediate  action. 

Regiments,  battalions,  and  detachments  arrived  from  twenty  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union,  some  oven  without  shoes  and  wearing  bandanas  in  lieu  of  hats — with- 
out tentage,  with  nothing  for  comfort,  and  even  without  the  few  necessities  which 
suffice  for  the  simple  needs  of  the  soldier. 

Tlie  fieldof  supply  of  this  depot  was  rapidly  enlarged  and,  now  that  the  emergency 
has  passed,  a  consideration  of  the  records  shows  that  we  have  supplied  with  clothing 
and  equipage,  perfectly,  properly,  and  completely,  in  accordance  with  law,  orders 
and  regulations,  in  filling  approved  requisitions,  §1,198  troops — regulars  and  volun- 
teers— destined  for  Cuba,  Manila,  Honolnlu,  and  Alaska. 

This  depot  has  prepared  for  service  and  dispatched  for  Manila  21  transports  char- 
tered by  the  Government,  a  distance  of  7,259  miles — one  of  the  longest  transport 
services  recorded  in  military  history — all  of  the  troops  being  transported  safely, 
without  the  loss  of  a  life,  for  which  the  Quartermaster's  Department  can  be  held 
responsible. 

The  transports  were  provided  with  every  modern  convenience  which  intelligent 
foresight  or  thought  could  secure  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  troops,  and  the 
arrangements  were  carried  out  under  the  supervision  and  inspection  and  with  the 
assistance  of  expert  seamen  and,  in  many  instances,  of  naval  officers.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  and  air  space  were  indicated  by  Army  medical  officers,  and  the  num- 
ber of  troops  transported  was  the  subject  for  orders  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  expeditionary  forces.  No  mistake  in  this  regard  was  made  here  attributable  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

WASHINGTON  DEPOT. 

Maj.  T.  E.  True,  of  this  Department,  is  the  officer  in  charge  of  this 
depot.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of  "war  the  work  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  it  was  found  necessary  to  procure  enlarged  quarters  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  the  public  business ;  accordingly,  on  July  25, 1898, 
his  office  was  removed  to  the  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Sev- 
enteenth and  P  streets  (known  as  General  Grant's  old  headquarters). 

The  work  at  this  depot  was  augmented  very  largely  during  hostili- 
ties, and  to  properly  dispatch  the  large  volume  of  business  required 
the  most  exacting  services  on  the  part  of  the  officer  in  charge  and  his 
corps  of  employees.  During  the  brief  period  of  the  war  the  shipments 
from  this  depot  amounted  to  28,940,406  pounds. 
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QtTARTEEMASTEB'S  DEPOT,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  depot  is  in  charge  of  Maj.  John  McB.  Hyde,  (captain  and  assis- 
tant quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.),  who  rendered  zealous  service. 

The  work  at  this  deioot  during  the  war  increased  fourfold,  and  in- 
cludes the  purchase  of  considerable  quantities  of  clothing,  and  large 
office  and  storage  accommodations  became  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  service. 

TAMPA  DEPOT. 

On  April  16, 1898,  Maj.  J.  W.  Pope,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
assigned  to  duty  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  there  until  May  18,  1898,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  duty  at  Manila.  Col.  0.  F.  Hum- 
phrey, deputy  quartermaster-general,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
May  1,  1898,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  assumed  general  super- 
vision of  the  quartermaster's  depot  at  that  place,  and  of  ocean  trans- 
portation at  Port  Tampa,  and  on  the  same  date  Capt.  J.  B.  Bellinger, 
assistant  quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  relieved  Major  Pope  of  his  depot 
duties. 

The  very  rapid  concentration  of  troops  there,  as  also  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  supplies,  made  it  extremely  difficult  at  first  to  receive  and  assort 
the  supplies  and  equip  the  troops. 

The  railroad  situation  was  very  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  a  con- 
gestion of  cars,  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  supplies  of  all  the  Depart- 
ments thrown  in  at  that  point  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  it  required 
several  weeks  to  entirely  relieve  the  situation. 

In  a  period  of  four  months  this  depot  handled  over  13,239  carloads 
of  freight,  all  of  which  were  either  loaded  or  unloaded  by  employees  of 
the  depot.  Besides  the  handling  in  this  short  space  of  time  this  large 
number  of  freight  cars  and  their  contents,  must  be  considered  the  great 
number  of  cars  handled  by  the  depot  in  a  much  less  time  while  trans- 
porting some  66,000  troops,  with  their  baggage  and  over  15,000  animals. 

Some  1,500  pack  animals  were  received  and  issued  at  this  depot. 

Eepair  shops  were  established  and  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  and 
saddlers  were  kept  continually  at  work  repairing  wagons  and  harness. 
This  expedited  the  business  very  much  and  resulted  in  much  saving  to 
the  Government. 

Storehouses  were  secured  as  rapidly  as  needed  and  filled  with  sup- 
plies, the  issuing  being  expedited  as  much  as  possible.  Issues  were 
made  daily,  Sundays  included,  from  7  a.  m.  until  7  p.  m.,  and  late  into 
the  night  work  would  be  carried  on  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  issues 
of  the  next  day.  No  technicalities  were  permitted  to  cause  delay  in 
issuing  the  supplies  to  the  troops. 

A  r6sum6  of  the  work  done  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at 
Tampa  in  the  short  space  of  four  months  is  as  follows : 

Army  corps  equipped 2 

Freight  cars  handled  (loaded  or  unloaded) :...  13,239 

Officers  and  men  transported 66,478 

Horses  and  mules  transported 15,  309 

Horses  and  mules  received 11,389 

Horses  and  mules  issued 9,919 

Wagons  "setup" 604 

Teams  "broken  out"  (sixmules) 141 

Teams  "broken  out"  (four  mules) 520 

Pack  trains  equipped 21 

Wagons  and  ambulances  repaired 699 

Transports  fitted  out 33 

Transports  cleared 78 
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DUNN  LORING,  TA. 

Lieut.  Col.  M.  O.  Martin,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  temporary  depot  at 
Dunn  Loring,  Va.,  from  which  the  troops  encamped  at  Camp  Alger 
were  supplied  with  all  necessary  quartermaster  stores.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  duties  by  Capt.  James  E.  Hosmer,  assistant  quartermaster,  U.  S. 
Volunteers. 

In  connection  with  this  depot  there  was  also  established  a  sub-depot 
at  St.  Asaph,  Va.,  under  the  direct  charge  of  Capt.  B.  H.  Parsons, 
assistant  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  The  site  selected  for  this 
sub-depot  consisted  of  an  unused  race  track  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  con- 
taining about  40  acres.  It  is  used  as  a  corral  and  transportation  depot 
where  mules  and  horses  are  cared  for  and  wagons  and  other  means  of 
transportation  stored,  repaired,  and  shipped.  Since  the  declaration  of 
war  6,000  mules  and  614  horses  were  handled  at  this  sub-depot,  and 
1,076  wagons  were  received,  repaired,  and  issued. 


Col.  C.  F.  Humphrey  (now  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  Volunteers),  chief 
quartermaster,  arrived  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  1,1898,  and  the  following 
day,  at  the  request  of  General  Shafter,  took  charge  of  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  at  that  place,  so  far  as  pertained  to  the  fitting  out  of 
the  expedition  to  Cuba,  The  same  day  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
quartermaster's  department  at  Tampa  by  telegraphic  order  from  the 
honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Colonel  Humphrey  accompanied  General  Shafter's  expedition  to 
Santiago  and  attended  to  the  unloading  of  the  transports  at  the  latter 
place.  His  work  at  both  Tampa  and  Santiago  was  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  laborious  character,  and  was  efficiently  administered.  He 
remained  at  Santiago  until  August  28,  after  the  last  troops  of  the  expe- 
dition ordered  north  had  embarked.  With  his  report  he  submits  a 
number  of  interesting  and  valuable  statements  in  reference  to  the  ves- 
sels belonging  to  or  used  by  General  Shafter's  expedition  to  Cuba;  also 
of  the  foreign  vessels  used  to  transport  the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war 
to  Spain.    These  statements  are  on  file  in  this  oflBice. 

Colonel  Humphrey  reports  that  transports  began  to  arrive  at  Port 
Tampa  early  in  May,  and  as  fast  as  reported  were  fully  coaljed  and 
watered  and  policed,  and  later  fitted  with  bunks  and  stalls  for  the 
comfort  of  men  and  animals.  The  loading  of  the  transports  began  at 
once,  and  was  carried  on  speedily  and  systematically.  This  was,  at 
best,  difiicult,  owing  to  the  limited  wharf  facilities.  The  place  affords, 
in  all  particulars,  most  insufificient  facilities  for  fitting  out  the  many 
ships  and  embarking  so  large  a  force.  The  loading  of  all  classes  of 
stores  was  completed  at  11  a.  m.  of  June  (i,  and  by  9  p.  m.,  June  8,  the 
troops  were  all  on  board  and  the  expedition  was  fully  embarked.  The 
departure,  however,  was  delayed  until  June  14,  by  reason  of  a  report 
made  by  the  naval  authorities  that  the  Spanish  war  vessels  were  seen 
in  Nicholas  Channel.  The  transports  when  sailing  were  in  good  order, 
but  not  in  so  prime  condition  as  when  the  troops  and  animals  were 
embarked. 

The  expedition  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  in  the  vicinity  of  San- 
tiago, June  20,  and  debarkation  began  on  the  22d  at  Daiquiri,  some 
17  miles  east  of  Santiago.  The  debarkation  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  from  transports  was  completed  by  the  night  of  the  23d.    The 
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light  artillery  and  battalion  of  heavy  artillery  were  debarked  two  or 
three  days  later;  and  the  troops  of  General  Kent's  division  on  the  City 
of  Washington,  Saratoga,  and  Santiago,  at  this  time  lying  some  miles 
off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  at  Santiago,  were  debarked  at  Siboney  by 
the  27th  of  the  mouth.  As  soon  as  the  debarkation  of  the  troops  was 
well  under  way  the  landing  of  the  pack  trains  and  pack  equipage  was 
begun  and  continued  during  the  night  and  the  following  day  until  all 
the  men,  animals,  and  equipage  were  ashore.  Then  the  draft  mules, 
harness,  teamsters,  etc.,  were  landed,  followed  by  the  landing  of  the 
rations,  small  arms,  ammunition,  light  artillery  and  cavalry  horses,  har- 
ness, horse  equipment,  artillery  carriages,  artillery  ammunition,  and 
men.  The  landing  of  wagon  transportation  was  then  begun  and  pushed 
to  the  limit. 

Many  of  the  troops,  however,  debarked  themselves  in  boats  belong- 
ing to  their  ships  during  the  two  days  and  subsequent  to  6  p.  m.  both 
days,  at  which  hour  the  S^vy  hauled  off  and  returned  to  their  ships. 
"I  can  safely  say  that  the  men  could  iu  all  cases  have  debarked  them- 
selves, as  we  had  153  boats  capable  of  carrying  ashore  2,500  men  and 
equipments  at  one  time."  Besides  the  expedition's  small  boats,  it  had 
the  steam  lighter  Laura,  capable  of  easily  carrying  half  a  regiment  at 
a  time,  and  in  which  work  it  was  employed  during  the  two  days  of 
debarkation.  This  vessel  was  by  far  the  most  expeditious  and  comfort- 
able means  employed;  and,  furthermore,  had  it  been  necessary  the 
Cumberland  and  Manteo,  both  light-draft  steamers,  would  have  been 
utilized  for  this  service.  The  debarkation  of  troops  was  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult when  compared  with  the  work  incident  to  the  landing  of  animals, 
and  especially  in  landing  of  war  material  and  supplies  belonging  to  the 
expedition. 

Five  small  boats  were  wrecked  in  landing  or  endeavoring  to  land 
troops.    Two  of  these  were  boats  belonging  to  and  manned  by  the  Navy. 

The  lauding  of  the  animals  was  difficult  and  tedious,  owing  to  the 
'  high  surf  and  rough  sea.  It  was  not  possible  to  land  them  at  the 
wharf,  even  if  time  had  permitted.  They  were  therefore  run  over- 
board with  halters  and  ropes  on  and  led  ashore  by  men  in  small  boats. 
Often  the  animals  would  take  a  different  course  away  from  the  boats, 
preventing  rowing  or  steering,  and  causing  confusion  and  the  temporary 
loss  of  the  animals.  In  all  cases  where  animals  got  loose  from  a  boat, 
and  often  when  they  had  passed  through  the  surf  to  firm  footing  where 
men  were  ready  to  receive  them,  they  would  turn  back  and  swim  out  to 
sea,  and  in  some  instances  the  animals  were  drowned. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  the  steam-lighter  Bessie  to  join,  the 
desertion  of  the  tugboat  Captain  Sam,  and  the  loss  of  a  decked-over 
lighter,  the  expedition  would  have  been  fairly  well  supplied  for  debark- 
ing the  troops,  lightering  supplies,  etc.,  of  the  expedition,  and  more 
sal  isfactory  and  expeditious  results  would  have  been  accomplished. 

The  road  leading  from  Daiquiri  to  Siboney  and  thence  to  Santiago 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  trail,  though  it  had  been  in  use  by  the  natives 
for  centuries.  That  part  between  Siboney  and  Santiago  was  particu- 
larly bad,  as  it  passed  over  a  range  of  high  ground  and  through  depres- 
sions, ravines,  water  courses,  and  small  rivers.  There  were  no  bridges. 
The  road  required  a  great  deal  of  work  to  make  it  of  any  use.  Being 
exceedingly  narrow,  turn-outs  had  to  be  made  at  intervals  to  provide 
for  the  passing  of  teams  and  pack  trains.  With  the  use  of  the  road 
when  wet  it  became  impassable  in  many  sections,  and  new  road  was 
cut  through  brush  and  timber  where  possible.    The  time  given  to  the 
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improvement  of  the  road  by  the  United  States  engineers  was  very  con- 
siderable, resulting  in  the  material  improvement  of  the  old  road  by 
corduroying  with  brush,  filling  depressions,  removing  bowlders,  bridg- 
ing streams,  cutting  through  woods,  and  roughly  making  new  road  in 
part.  With  all  this  work  done  upon  it,  however,  it  was  at  no  time  in 
really  good  order,  and  a  part  of  the  time,  as  stated,  was  all  but  impassa- 
ble, thus  rendering  it  most  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  from  the  front. 
The  moving  of  pack  and  wagon  trains  leaving  Siboney  and  the  front 
had  to  be  timed,  and  with  all  care  possible  temporary  blockades 
occurred,  especially  when  the  sick  and  wounded  were  being  brought  to 
the  rear.  Difficulties  were  also  experienced  in  supplying  the  troops 
and  animals  at  the  front,  owing  to  the  lack  of  experienced  teamsters. 
The  pack-train  teams  were  manned  at  first  by  civilians,  but  they  rap- 
idly fell  sick,  and  their  places  had  to  be  filled  by  soldiers,  not  always 
skillful  in  this  work. 

All  the  transports  were  taken  into  Santiago  Harbor  July  18,  and  by 
August  1  fifteen  of  them  had  been  unloaded  and  sent  North. 

On  August  4  orders  were  received  to  ship  the  expedition  l^Torth,  which 
was  done  with  great  dispatch,  and  it  should  be  stated  here  that  all 
these  vessels  were  inspected  and  reported  in  good  condition  for  the 
service  required  by  Dr.  Ives,  chief  surgeon  First  Division,  Fifth  Army 
Corps.  It  should  be  understood  that  many  of  the  vessels  had  to  be 
coaled,  still  many  more  watered,  and  nearly  all  required  ice. 

The  work  done  by  the  Department  throughout  the  campaign  (begin- 
ning at  Tampa)  was  enormous.  There  was  no  rest  by  day  and  none 
often  by  night,  and,  while  much  did  not  run  as  well  and  smoothly  as  it 
would  have  done  at  a  later  period,  the  expedition  fulfilled  its  mission 
exceedingly  well.  The  tabulated  statements  show  in  part  what  was 
accomplished,  but  no  statement  of  the  kind,  however  elaborate,  could 
adequately  show  the  actual  work  performed. 

Colonel  Humphrey  states  further  that  he  did  not  leave  Santiago  until 
the  last  troops  for  duty  of  the  expedition  ordered  North  had  embarked. 
All  the  sick  had  preceded  him,  except  some  400  which  the  chief  surgeon 
desired  to  remain  behind. 

Capt.  Charles  J.  Goff,  assistant  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  was 
sent  to  Cuba  on  the  steamer  St.  Paul,  with  a  large  supply  of  clothing 
and  other  quartermaster  supplies,  to  report  to  General  Shafter  to 
establish  a  quartermaster's  depot  at  such  place  as  he  might  designate. 
The  St.  Paul  sailed  from  New  York  on  July  6, 1898,  and  arrived  off 
Siboney,  Cuba,  July  10, 1898.  The  vessel  was  not  discharged  then,  but 
the  supplies  were  transferred  July  15  to  17  at  Guantanamo  Bay  to  the 
small  steamship  Comal,  which  was  held  thereuntil  after  the  surrender, 
when  she  was  anchored  in  the  stream  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  July  21,  and 
in  a  few  days  thereafter  issue  of  supplies  to  the  troops  commenced. 

Lieut.  Col.  J,  W.  Jacobs,  chief  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers 
(major  and  quartermaster,  IJ.  S.  A.),  relieved  Colonel  Humphrey,  and 
was  assigned  as  chief  quartermaster,  Department  of  Santiago,  Cuba. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jacobs  served  in  that  capacity  until  October  11, 
1898,  when  by  reason  of  sickness  he  returnM  to  the  United  States. 
This  left  the  transaction  of  the  business  pertaining  to  the  quartermas- 
ter's department  at  that  place  in  the  hands  of  Maj.  John  T.  Knight, 
depot  quartermaster,  and  of  Capt.  Alfred  M.  Palmer,  assistant  quar- 
termaster, U.  S.  A.,  who  are  assisted  by  Captains  Scott,  Barker,  and 
Gonzales,  volunteer  quartermasters. 
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DEPOT  AT  PONOE,  POETO  RICO. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Pullman,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.,  sailed  from  Tampa, 
Fla.,  on  tbe  steamer  Rita  on  August  15,  1898,  for  Ponce,  Porto  Eico, 
with  a  full  supply  of  quartermaster  stores,  employees,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  quartermaster's  depot  at  that  place,  from  which 
to  issue  all  necessary  supplies  required  by  the  troops  operating  there. 
He  arrived  at  Ponce  on  August  22, 1898,  and  established  a  temporary 
depot  at  that  place. 

The  construction  of  a  landing  pier  there,  extending  from  the  shore 
out  into  the  harbor  a  distance  sufficient  to  reach  a  depth  of  6  feet, 
was  directed  by  General  Miles  and  probably  has  been  completed  by 
this  time.  The  water  in  this  harbor  deepens  very  slowly  from  the  shore 
out,  and  ships  drawing  from  12  to  20  feet  have  to  anchor  from  one-half 
-  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore. 

Lieutenant-Oolonel  Pullman  reports  that  there  are  no  docks  in  Porto 
Eico  suitable  for  docking  ships,  and  at  St.  Thomas,  the  nearest  point, 
there  are  dry-dock  facilities,  but  the  charges  are  very  exorbitant. 

DEPOT   AT   HONOLULU. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  Euhlen,  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers  (captain 
and  assistant  quartermaster,  TJ.  S.  A.),  is  the  officer  of  this  Department 
who  has  been  assigned  to  duty  as  depot  quartermaster  at  Honolulu, 
where  he  arrived  on  August  28, 1 898. 

Lieutenant- Colon  el  Euhlen  reports  that  he  has  secured  the  necessary 
office  rooms  and  storehouses  for  use  of  department  headquarters  and 
depot,  and  also  about  15  acres  of  ground  for  a  corral.  He  has  organized 
and  placed  in  service  the  Government  mules  and  wagon  transportation. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  the  Oahn  Eailway  and 
Land  Company,  whose  line  is  in  operation  from  Honolulu  to  Waialula, 
a  distance  of  56  miles,  will  accept  the  regular  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment transportation  requests  for  passenger  service  and  Government 
bills  of  lading  for  freight  service  over  their  lines  at  their  regular 
passenger  and  freight  tariffs. 

A  building  has  been  secured  and  ground  surrounding  it  for  general 
hospital.  The  building  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged,  so  that  it 
now  affords  accommodations  for  100  patients. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officers,  galvanized  iron 
boilers  for  boiling  all  the  drinking  water  used  by  the  troops  were 
provided. 

Lumber  for  flooring  all  the  tents  in  both  camps  has  been  furnished, 
and  the  work  is  nearly  completed.  Temporary  sheds  for  sheltering 
stores  at  the  camp  and  at  the  quartermaster's  corral  have  also  been 
erected. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  local  undertakers  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  remains  of  deceased  soldiers  who  died  under  treatment  at 
the  general  hospital  here.  Up  to  this  date  9  have  been  buried. 
They  are  all  interred  in  a  space  specially  set  aside  for  the  purpose  in  a 
local  cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  set  up  at  the  graves 
temporary  wooden  fieadboards,  and  a  plat  of  the  cemetery  will  be  made 
for  record. 

The  only  resources  of  the  country  for  building  material  are  stone  and 
sand.  The  stone  is  a  very  hard  and  brittle  volcanic  rock  or  lava,  resem- 
bling in  color  blue  limestone  and  in  texture  a  very  hard,  gritty  limestone. 
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Everything  else  requisite  for  construction  work,  except  stone  and 
sand,  will  h'ave  to  be  imported  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  lime  used 
is  brought  from  California,  but  the  cement  is  imported  Portland,  brought 
usually  as  ballast  in  sailing  vessels  direct  from  Europe.  Ko  bricks  are 
made,  those  in  use  having  been  brought  in  ships  as  ballast  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  A  limited  quantity  of  lumber  is  kept  on  hand  in  local 
yards,  but  the  whole  supply  in  Honolulu  to-day  does  not  probably 
exceed  1,000,000  feet  of  all  kinds.  The  price  for  which  it  is  sold  is  not 
unreasonably  high. 

All  the  water  heretofore  used  by  the  troops  in  camp  and  at  the 
quartermaster's  corral  is  that  furnished  by  the  city  water- supply  plant. 
The  source  of  supply  is  artesian  wells,  found  everywhere  on  this  island; 
the  water-bearing  sand  or  gravel  stratum  being  encountered  at  a  depth 
of  from  200  to  300  feet  below  sea  level,  and  the  water  usually  flows  to 
the  height  of  32  feet  above  sea  level  when  confined  in  tubes.  Almost 
the  entire  irrigation  system  of  the  Island  of  Oahu  is  supplied  with  water 
from  these  artesian  wells.  The  water  obtained  from  these  wells  appears 
to  be  pure  and  free  from  any  objectionable  taste. 

MANILA,   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  W.  Pope,  chief  quartermaster,  TJ.  S.  Volunteers  (major 
and  quartermaster,  U.  S.  A.),  is  the  chief  quartermaster  at  this  station. 

Owing  to  length  of  time  required  for  mail  communication  no  detailed 
report  of  operations  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  has  as  yet  been  received. 

OCCUPATION   OF   CUBA  BT  UNITED   STATES   POECES. 

Officers  of  this  Department  have  been  ordered  to  duty  at  Havana, 
Matanzas,  Nuevitas,  Gibara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  with 
a  view  to  making  every  preparation  possible  for  the  United  States 
troops  previous  to  their  arrival  at  the  places  named. 

POST   QUABTEBMASTER-SBRG-EANTS. 

The  number  of  post  quartermaster-sergeants  in  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  being  inadequate.  Congress,  by  act  approved  July  8, 
1898,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  25  additional  sergeants,  and  as 
rapidly  as  capable  and  suitable  sergeants  could  be  selected,  appoint- 
ments were  made,  so  that  there  are  now  99  of  these  sergeants  in  the 
service,  who  have  been  assigned  to  duty  where  their  services  are  most 
urgently  needed.  The  6  remaining  vacancies  will  be  filled  at  an  early 
date. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  desire  to  state  that  this  of&oe,  during  the 
war,  has  constantly  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  the  all-important  duty 
devolving  upon  this  Department  was  to  provide  for  and  promptly 
furnish  the  Army  with  all  needful  quartermaster  supplies.  For  months 
the  most  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose.  Practically  everything  needed  for  the  largely  increased 
Army  had  to  be  purchased  or  manufactured  and  then  transported  to 
the  numerous  camps. 
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At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  regular  establishment  of  this 
Department  did  not  afford  enough  ofScers  of  experience  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  extraordinary  situation  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment was  so  suddenly  confronted.  Imijiirtant  problems  had  to  be  con- 
sidered and  solved,  large  business  transactions  had  to  be  quickly 
concluded  in  order  that  the  troops  could  be  promptly  equipped  and 
hurried  into  the  field,  but  notwithstanding  all  the  diflflculties  it  is 
believed  that  the  Army  has  been  well  provided  for.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  remembered  that  within  the  few  months  of  hostilities  the 
military  operations  extended  to  such  distant  points  as  Santiago,  Porto 
Eico,  Honolulu,  and  the  Philippines,  where  all  needful  quartermaster 
supplies  for  the  Army  have  been  promptly  forwarded. 

I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  ofiQcers  of  this  Department  for  their 
valuable  assistance  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  heavy  task  placed 
upon  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  To  them  were  committed  most 
important  trusts.  Many  of  these  officers  have  had  responsible  stations, 
great  business  responsibilities,  and  the  most  exacting  executive  duties. 
They  deserve  the  highest  credit  for  service  efficiently  performed,  because 
upon  the  faithful  and  capable  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  quarter- 
master the  success  of  an  army  largely  depends.  The  services  of  the 
officers  who  are  on  duty  at  the  great  depot  and  other  important  points 
where  supplies  are  purchased  and  distributed  are  no  less  essential  to 
success  and  involve  no  less  labor  and  responsibility  than  those  of  the 
officers  who  accompany  troops  to  the  field. 

I  also  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  fidelity,  and  intelligence  with 
which  many  of  the  volunteer  officers  of  this  Department  performed  the 
important  duties  committed  to  them. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  duty  on  my  part,  but  also  one  of  great 
pleasure,  to  here  record  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  able  and  efficient 
service  of  the  officers  associated  with  me  in  this  office.  They  justly 
deserve  the  highest  possible  commendation  for  their  intelligent  and 
loyal  discharge  of  the  responsible  and  laborious  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  Day  and  night  have  they  been  at  their  posts  of  duty,  rendering 
invaluable  assistance,  and  only  with  their  constant  and  untiring  help- 
fulness has  this  office  been  able  to  promptly  dispose  of  the  immense  vol- 
ume of  work  coming  daily  to  this  office  for  consideration  and  action. 

EMPLOYEES. 

I  do  not  forget  the  clerks  and  other  employees  serving  in  this  office 
and  throughout  the  Department  at  large.  Without  their  assistance 
the  work  of  this  Department  could  not  have  been  accomplished  during 
the  war  emergency.  Many  of  the  permanent  and  experienced  employees 
rendered  most  valuable  and  efficient  service,  some  often  working  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  including  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  by  reason  of  their  efficiency  and  experience,  employees 
at  Department  headquarters  were  required  to  leave  their  homes  and 
families  to  go  to  the  field,  and  thereby  were  put  to  considerable  expense 
without  receiving  additional  compensation.  These  employees  devoted 
all  their  energies  to  the  interest  of  the  public  service.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  some  action  be  taken  by  Congress  to  recompense  all 
regular  employees  of  this  Department  who  performed  this  extraor- 
dinary service  at  a  time  when  such  service  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  Government.  A  20  per  cent  increase  of  their  pay  for  one 
year  would  not  be  more  than  they  justly  deserve. 
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MEMORIAL  BKIDGB. 

I  renew  the  recommendations  of  my  predecessors  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  by  Congress  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac 
Eiver  between  the  Naval  Observatory  grounds  and  the  Arlington  Res- 
ervation, which  will  furnish  a  short  and  direct  route  to  the  cemetery  and 
park  and  afford  rapid  communication  between  the  capital  and  the  large 
military  post  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.  This  is  an  important  matter,  and  it  is 
hoped  it  may  receive  the  consideration  of  Congress  at  its  coming 
session. 

Respectfully,  M.  I.  Ludington, 

Quartermastei"- General,  United  States  Army. 
Hon.  R.  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Appendix. 


War  Department, 
Quartermaster-General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  28,  1898, 

General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  transportation  division  of  this  oflBce  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898. 

Up  to  June  last  this  division  had  charge  of  the  supply  of  all  means 
of  transportation  for  the  Army,  together  with  cavalry  and  artillery 
horses,  wagons,  ambulances  and  vehicles,  draft  and  pack  animals,  and 
all  the  articles  necessary  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  same.  Owing 
to  the  emergency  of  the  war  with  Spain  greatly  increasing  the  demand 
for  all  these  articles,  the  duties  of  this  branch  were  divided  by  the 
Quartermaster-General  in  June,  and  the  supply  of  means  of  transpor- 
tation put  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  0.  P.  Miller,  whose  report  will 
cover  the  operations  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

The  presentreport  of  the  transportation  division  will,  therefore,  be  con- 
fined to  rail  and  water  transportation  and  telegraph  and  telephone  mat- 
ters, which  also  pertain  to  the  duties  of  theofficer  in  chargeof  this  division. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1898,  transportation  was  furnished  for  709,617  persons,  60,632 
animals,  and  1,529,686  tons  of  material: 


HaUroad. 

Water. 

Wagon. 

Stage. 

G-overnment 
veaeels. 

Total. 

Passengers : 

16,  691 
244,676 

701 
7,612 

S2 
4 

116 
1,064 

34, 124 
405, 598 

50,  664 
658,  953 

Total 

260,  366 

8,313 

36 

1,180 

439, 722 

709,617 

A  nimals : 

30, 135 
25,520 

1,040 
236 

1,708 
1,983 

32  883 

27, 749 

65,  655 

1,276 

3,701 

60,632 

Stores,  tons : 

136,491 

66,  994 

444,066 

796 

2,479 

141, 392 

6,379 

2,008 

684,  332 

314 

607 

1,841 

3,286 
19,  795 
1,326 
326 
19 
4,919 

6,351 
3,519 
2,604 

112 
42 

687 

92,  316 

1,132,228 

1,648 

"MfwUpal                    

3,147 
148,839 

792,218 

695,481 

29,  671 

12,215 

1,  529, 685 
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SUMMER  ENCAMPMENT   AND   RIFLE    COMPETITION. 

From  reports  received  it  is  shown  that  there  was  expended  during 
the  fiscal  year  1898,  in  the  transportation  of  troops  in  connection  with* 
summer  encampments,  practice  marches,  field  maneuvers,  and  instruc- 
tions, the  sum  of  $26,399.54;  also  for  the  transportation  of  enlisted 
men,  to  engage  in  rifle  competition  and  target  practice,  the  sum  of 
$10,526,80. 


Wliere  expended. 


Department  of  California 

Department  of  the  Colorado  . 
Department  of  the  Colombia 

Department  of  DakotaT 

Department  of  the  East 

Department  of  the  Gulf 

Deparment  of  the  Lakes 

Depart  aent  of  the  Missouri. 

Total 


Summer 
campe. 


563. 62 

072. 35 

97.35 

313. 29 
488.  84 

333. 30 
563.  86 
966. 93 


'9.54 


Kiile  com- 
petition. 


$71.  24 
2,  581.  30 


1,  205. 14 
1,  699.  24 


2,  306. 01 
2,  763.  87 


10,  526. 80 


ACCOUNTS  AND   CLAIMS  FOE   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  records  show  that  4,729  accounts  and  claims  for  transportation, 
amounting  to  $227,765.87,  have  been  received,  examined,  and  trans- 
mitted for  settlement  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898, 
exclusive  of  the  extraordinary  movement  of  troops  incidental  to  the 
war  with  Spain. 

Of  these,  633  accounts,  amounting  to  $55,242.37,  were  chargeable  to 
appropriations  of  the  War  Department  for  the  several  fiscal  years  in 
which  the  service  was  rendered ;  2,403  accounts  of  other  Departments, 
amounting  to  $38,128.33,  exclusive  of  bond-aided  service  and  telegraph 
accounts. 

Bond-aided  Pacific  railroad  companies. 


Bailroad  companies. 


Passen- 
gers. 


Animals. 


Freight. 


Union  Pacific  Ewj.  Co. 's  system 

Southern  Pacific  Company,  Central  Pacific  E.  E.  Co 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  E.E.Co 

Missouri  Pacific  E.  E.  Co.  (Central  Branch  tTnion  Pacific). 

Total 


1,232 
19,  576 
1,200 


22,008 


354 

1,043 

728 


Tov/nds, 
6, 175, 902 

25, 750,  661 

4, 870,  668 

2,610 

36, 799, 841 
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There  were  1,693  accounts  for  bond-aided  service  received  at  this 
office,  amounting  to  $134,396.17.  Of  these,  766  accounts  were  charge- 
able to  appropriations  of  the  War  Department,  amounting  to  $103,154.67, 
,and  927  accounts  for  other  Departments,  amounting  to  $31,240.50,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table : 


Railroad  companies. 

Number 

of 
accounts. 

Amount. 

Subsidized. 

TJnsubsi- 
dized. 

Eemarka. 

171 
375 
535 
540 
60 
12 

$35,  375.  90 
12,  541. 46 
67,230.61 
16,388.00 
548. 16 
2,  311.  04 

$31,924.65 

3, 412.  09 

22,596.44 

12,  307.  84 

513.  57 

2,  310.  83 

$3,451.25 

9, 129.  37 

44,634.17 

4,  080. 16 

34.59 

.21 

War  Department, 
other  Departments. 
War  Department, 
other  Departments. 
War  Department, 
other  Departments. 

Do 

Do 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific 

Do 

Grand  total 

1,693 

134,  395. 17 

73,  065.  42 

61,  329. 75 

SALE   OP   THE   UNION  AND   KANSAS  PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 

The  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ceased  to  be  a 
bond-aided  road  November  1 ,  1897,  under  following  Treasury  Circular, 
No.  187  of  1897,  and  the  Kansas  Division  ceased  to  be  bond-aided 
March  31, 1898,  under  following  Treasury  Circular,  No.  83  of  1898: 

[Treasury  Circular  No.  187.] 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  November  11,  1897. 

By  the  terms  of  an  agreement  recently  entered  into  between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Union  Pacific  organization  committee  for  the  settlement  and  pay- 
ment in  full  to  November  1,  1897,  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company  to  the  United  States,  all  claims  for  services  rendered  by  said  company  to 
the  United  States  remaining  unsettled  or  unpaid  on  November  1, 1897,  and  all  claims 
for  like  services  thereafter  rendered,  are  required  to  be  paid  to  the  company  in  cash. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of  matters  involved  in  such  settle- 
ment and  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  terms  of  said  agreement,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
that  all  pending  claims  for  transportation  services  heretofore  rendered  by  said  com- 
pany to  the  United  States,  and  all  claims  for  like  services  hereafter  rendered,  shall 
be  settled  by  the  accounting  officers  in  favor  of  said  company  without  reference  to 
bond  and  interest  account  or  to  the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund  created  by  the 
act  of  May  7,  1878. 

The  provisions  of  Department  Circular  No.  45,  of  March  9,  1895,  are  hereby  modi- 
fled  accordingly. 

L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary. 


[Treasury  Circular  No.  83.] 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  May  17,  1898. 
Department  Circular  No.  67  of  1898  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  having  been  sold  under  a  recent  decree  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Nebraska,  and  the  principal  of  its 
bonded  indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  amounting  to  $6,303,000,  having  been  paid 
into  the  Treasury  under  the  terms  of  the  sale,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  one-half  of 
the  amount  of  compensation  for  services  rendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  over  the  bond-aided  portion  of  its  line  prior  to  and  including 
March  31,  1898,  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  road  to  its  present  owners,  shall  be 
withheld  and  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  for 
interest  paid  on  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  company.  Compensation  for  like 
services  rendered  after  the  date  referred  to  shall  be  paid  to  the  company  in  cash, 
without  reference  to  its  interest  account  with  the  United  States." 

The  provisions  of  Department  Circular  No,  45,  of  March  9, 1895,  are  hereby  modified 
accordingly. 

L.  J.  Gage,  Secretary. 
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TELEGRAPH  ACCOUNTS. 


The  accounts  for  telegraphic  service  examined  by  this  office  and 
transmitted  for  settlement  were  291,  amounting  to  $4,889.99. 


VESSELS  OWNED  BT  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  has  kept  in  service,  at  points  named,  where  constant 
use  is  required,  11  steamboats,  which  it  owns.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these,  including  repairs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1898,  was  $90,757.34. 
This  statement  is  exclusive  of  transports  purchased  for  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  Spain. 


Claas. 


Tonnage: 


When 

purchased  or 

buUt. 


Coat  or 

estimated 

value. 


General  Meigs 

Ordnance 

Atlantic 

Resolute 

Monroe 

Thayer 

General  Hancock 

G-eneral  Rufus  Ingalls. 
General  B.  H.  Rucker.  - 

Hamilton 

General  McDowell 


Propeller 

do 

Steam  tug 

do 

Steam  launch 

do 

Ferryboat 

Alco- vapor  launch . 

do 

Steam  launch 

Propeller 


176 
97 

60.31 
70.30 
62.36 
32.36 

171. 06 


37.68 
160 


May  11. 1892 
Sept.  1,1883 
Oct.  15,1878 
Nov.  14, 1879 
Nov.  30,1895 
Oct.  8, 1874 
Apr.  1, 1898 
July  29,1890 

do 

Feb.  1, 1875 
Nov.  17, 1886 


$64,  436. 43 
27,  870.  80 
13,  865. 56 
17,  947. 46 
15,  200.  00 
7,  200. 00 
31, 165. 00 
4,  950.  00 
4,  950.  00 
7,  800.  00 
56, 160.  00 


Name. 


By  whom  employed. 


Where  employed. 


Paid  for 
repairs. 


Paid  for 
running 
expenses. 


Total  ex- 
penses. 


General  Meigs .. . 

Ordnance 

Atlantic 

Resolute ■- 

Monroe 

Thayer 


Depot  quartermaster 

do 

Quartermaster 

do 

do 

do 


General  Han- 
cock. 

General  Rufus 
Ingalls. 

General  D.  H. 
Rucker. 

Hamilton 

General  McDow- 
eU. 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
-do. 


New  York  Harbor 

do 

Governors  Island 

Boston,  Mass 

Fort  Adams,  Mass 

Forts  Slocum,  Hamilton, 
Wadsworth, and  Schuy- 
ler. 

Governors  Island 


$2, 155.  67 
454. 47 
366. 00 

10, 296.  33 

1,  464. 45 

127.  00 


$13,701.08   .$15,856.75 


8, 168. 62 
9, 217.  92 
8,079.16 
4, 130.  96 
1, 012.  88 


3,  211. 72 


-do. 


Depot  quartermaster 


Fort  Monroe,  Va  . 


Fort  Slocum, N.  Y.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal  . 


663.  37 
2, 471.  75 


4,  053. 95 
20, 996. 25 


Total. 


18, 152.  60 


8,  623.  09 
9, 583.  92 
18, 375.  49 
6,  595. 41 
1, 139. 88 


4, 717. 32 
23, 468.  00 


90,767.34 


The  General  Bvfua  Ingalls  was  transferred  to  Corps  of  Engineers,  July  29, 1897.     (88255  Q.  M.  G.  O.) 
The  General  B.  H.  Rucker  transferred  to  Board  on  Regulating  Seacoast- Artillery  Fire,  New  York, 
Oct.  1, 1897. 
$2,300  was  paid  for  a  substitute  boat  while  Resolute  was  under  repairs,  in  addition  to  above  cost. 
$294  was  paid  for  a  substitute  boat  while  the  Monroe  was  under  repairs,  in  addition  to  above  cost. 
$910  was  paid  for  temporary  hire  of  substitute  for  General  McDowell,  not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

WATER   TRANSPORTATION. 


In  anticipation  of  the  possible  needs  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment for  ocean  transportation  for  the  movement  of  troops  and  supplies 
to  Cuba,  action  was  early  taken  by  this  office  to  be  prepared  for  such 
an  emergency,  and  correspondence  was  entered  into  with  the  various 
American  steamship  companies  conducting  the  ocean  traffic  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  to  ascertain  what  vessels  were  available  for 
charter  for  that  purpose. 

The  responses  received  from  the  steamship  companies  were  prompt, 
and  indicated  a  desire  upon  their  part  to  afford  every  means  at  their 
Ab.  98 31 
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command  to  aid  the  Government  to  provide  suitable  transportation  of 
the  Army  and  its  supplies  by  sea. 

An  experienced  officer  of  the  Department  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
consult  with  the  companies  whose  headquarters  were  in  that  city  and 
to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  suitability  of  the  vessels  offered  for 
charter.  Similar  measures  were  taken  at  all  other  points  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  coasts  where  vessels  were  offered  for  charter,  and  in  many 
instances,  where  practicable,  the  inspection  was  aided  by  an  officer  of 
the  Navy  detailed  by  the  Navy  Department  for  the  purpose. . 

These  reports  enabled  this  office  to  select  those  vessels  most  desirable 
and  best  adapted  for  the  transport  service  of  the  Army. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  companies  with  whom  charters  were 
entered  into  prior  to  July  1,  1898,  for  services  of  vessels,  showing 
names  of  vessels,  their  tonnage,  rate  of  charter  per  day,  and  their  car- 
rying capacity : 


Name  of  vessels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Bate  of 
charter 
per  day. 

Carrying  capacity. 

Owner. 

Of- 
ficers. 

Men. 

Ani- 
mals. 

Bemarks. 

2,934 

2,943 
2,566 
3,329 
2,837 
3,704 
2,237 
3,367 
4,115 

4,115 
3,407 
3,525 
2,729 
2,820 
2,359 
2,648 

683 
998 
1,387 
994 
1,156 
1,187 
2,014 

2,014 
2,296 
1,786 
1,611 

3,700 
2,557 
2,944 
3,202 
3,300 
3,060 
1,612 
2,849 
1,800 
1,065 

1,019 
2,158 

2,802 

1,997 
2,098 
2,317 

$625.00 

625,  00 
500.  00 
500. 00 
500.00 
550. 00 
650.  00 
650.  00 
600.  00 

600. 00 
500.  00 
500.  00 
450.00 
450.00 
460.00 
450.  00 

200. 00 
360.  00 
350.00 
400.00 
400.  00 
400.  00 
600.  00 

600.  00 
600.00 
600. 00 
500.  00 

600.  00 
500.  00 
600. 00 
640.00 
600.  00 
550.  00 
400.  00 
50O.  00 
400.  00 
340.  00 

325. 00 
375.00 

425.00 

600.  00 
600.  00 
250.  00 

40 

35 
60 
45 
45 
35 
35 
25 
45 

35 
30 
45 
27 
40 
40 
30 

10 
20 
20 
20 
10 
20 
25 

25 
25 
25 
25 

40 
40 
40 
50 
35 
27 
45 
30 
35 
t!^ 

8 
10 

10 

26 
25 
15 

400 

700 
600 
700 
800 
700 
200 
800 
800 

600 
640 
1,000 
600 
800 
600 
740 

250 
100 
250 
250 
200 
200 
300 

250 
450 
600 
600 

800 
950 
700 
600 
720 
900 
900 
325 
60O 
500 

60 

400 

10 
10 
10 
350 
10 
400 
300 

600 
125 
250 
250 
250 
250 
260 

100 
300 
250 
230 
200 
200 
200 

200 
300 
176 
40 

""so 

368 
168 

$575  after  thirty 

Co. 
1)0             

Do 

Eio  Grande 

Do     

Do 

San  Marcos 

Do       

Do 

Lampasas 

Do 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail 
S.  S.  Co. 
Do                

Vigilancia 

Seguranca  

Do             

Do    

Yucatan 

Do          

Do 

Saratoga 

Santiago 

City  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Do       

Do 

Southern  JPaolfio  Company  .  - 
Do       

Whitney 

Do                         .     - 

Do       

Aransas 

Clinton 

Do 

Merchants   and    Miners' 
Transportation  Co. 

Allegheny 

Berkshire 

D.H.Miller.... 
Florida 

$560  after  thirty 

Do            

Do. 

Do 

Olivette 

$460  after  thirty 

Tweedie  Trading  Co 

days. 

Cherokee 

Iroquois 

Comanche 

Matteawan 

Do 

Do    

Miami  Steamship  Co 

Cromwell  Steamship  Co 

Knickerbocker  . 

Louisiana 

Hudson 

Do                  

New  Orleans  Belize  Eoyal 
Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Breakwater 

Stillwater 

Unionist- 

Specialist 

Gate  City 

City  of  Macon.. 
Arkadia 

$325  after  thirty 

days. 
$375  after  thirty 

days. 

600 
600 
260 

"306' 

steamship  Co. 

fpotal                 

104,201 

1,287 

22,335 

6,746 
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Water  boats,  lighters,  tugs,  and  harges. 


Owner. 

Name  of  vessel. 

Tonnage. 

Eate  of 
charter 
per  day. 

"Water. 

Eemarks. 

Steamer  Kanawha 

"Water  boat . 
do 

$175.  00 

600.  00 

100. 00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
60.00 

75.00 
80.00 
10.00 

Gallons. 
180,  000 
440,  000 
100,  000 
100,  000 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Do 

Barge  S.  0.  N.  Y.  No.  77 

do  ..  . 

"W".  S.  Vanaman 

Schooner  Anne-E.  Ste- 
vens. 
Steamer  Bessie 

do 

Lighter 

do 

Galveston  Steamship  Co  . 
Do 

Cumberland  Steamship 

Co. 
"W.  C.  Spot8"V9-ood   . .  . 

do 

Tug  Capt.  Sam    . 

H.  T.  Hiirtwell 

"W.  C.Taylor 

Barge  Ora 

Purchased  by 
Government 
Do. 

Total 

820,  000 

Ill  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  vessels,  there  were  chartered  from 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  for  the  Signal  Service  of  the 
Army,  the  steamship  Adria,  at  $200  per  day,  used  as  a  cable  boat;  from 
Capt.  James  McKay  the  steamship  Fanita,  at  $150  per  day,  for  the 
secret  service  of  the  Army,  and  from  John  B.  Eeyburn  the  steamer 
Oretehen,  at  $200  per  month,  for  inspection  purposes. 

The  operations  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  by  the  Navy  rendered  it  nec- 
essary that  provision  be  made  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Some  diflQculty  was  met  with  in  securing  available  transport  ships  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  not  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  steamship 
companies  to  charter  their  vessels,  but  from  the  fact  that,  their  ships 
being  engaged  in  traffic  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  as  far  south  as 
Panama  and  the  transaction  of  their  business  being  undisturbed  by 
the  war,  their  vessels  were  not  idle  and  could  be  secured  only  upon  their 
arrival  at  their  home  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  order  to  secure  sufficient  means  of  transportation,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  ask  Congress  to  grant  American  registry  to  some  of  the  ships 
available  for  charter,  but  were  under  foreign  registry. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  steamship  companies  from  whom 
vessels  were  chartered  on  the  Pacific  coast,  names  of  the  vessels,  their 
tonnage,  rate  of  charter,  and  carrying  capacity: 


Name  of  vessels. 


Tonnage, 


Eate  of  char- 
ter. 


Carrying  capac- 
ity. 


Officers. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co 

Do 

Empire  Transportation  Co 

Do 

Johnson  Locke  Mercantile  Co. 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co 

Do 

Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Co 


Total. 


City  of  Sydney . 

China 

Colon 

City  of  Para 

Newport 

Peru 

Australia 

Zealandia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Morgan  City 

Senator 

City  of  Puebla.  - 
Valencia 


3,000 
5,000 
2,700 
3,532 
8,000 
3,600 
2,755 
2,489 
3,488 
3,168 
2,300 
2,409 
2,623 
1,198 

41, 152 


p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


p.m. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 


$1, 000 
1,500 
750 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
20, 000 
20,  000 


p.m.  25,000 


25,  000 

660 

1,000 

900 

650 


60 
75 
58 
50 
30 
60 
60 
20 
26 
68 
32 
43 
68 
29 

629 


1,000 
1,500 

950  • 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

760 

916 

950 

700 

957 

930 

606 

13,059 
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This  statement  shows  the  employment  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  43  transport  vessels,  having  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  104,201  tons,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  23,622  men, 
with  their  arms,  ammunition,  equipments,  subsistence,  and  medical 
supplies,  and  6,746  animals;  4  water  boats,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
820,000  gallons,  3  steam  lighters,  2  ocean  tugs,  and  3  deck  barges. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  14  transport  ships,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  41,152  tons,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  13,688  men,  with  their  com- 
plete outfit  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  arms,  ammunition,  medical 
supplies,  and  subsistence  for  a  voyage  of  over  7,000  miles. 

The  combined  fleets  consisted  of  69  vessels  of  all  classes,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  145,353  tons,  and  affording  the  means  for  movement  of  an 
army  of  over  37,000  men  by  sea. 

To  convert  the  vessels  composing  these  fleets  from  their  ordinary 
uses  as  freight  vessels  into  safe  and  commodious  transi)ort  ships  exten- 
sive alterations  were  necessary.  There  had  to  be  constructed  sleeping 
accommodations  for  the  men,  stalls  for  the  animals,  a  largely  increased 
water  capacity  by  construction  of  extra  tanks  and  the  supply  of  a  large 
number  of  barrels  and  casks,  and  provisions  made  for  pure-air  ventila- 
tion. For  this  last-mentioned  purpose  many  of  the  vessels  were  sup- 
plied with  electric  plants  for  running  fans  and  for  lighting  the  ship. 

Much  care  and  attention  were  given  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  trans- 
ports on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  provide  the  troops  with  comfort,  clean li 
ness,  protection  to  health,  and  the  proper  means  for  cooking  during 
the  long  voyage  to  Manila.  For  these  purposes  increased  galley  facili- 
ties, lavatories,  and  water-closets  were  constructed  in  all  these  vessels. 

The  reports  received  in  this  office  from  oflicers  under  whose  super- 
vision the  ships  have  been  fitted  up  show  the  following  amounts 
expended  for  this  purpose  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  viz : 

For  fitting  np  ships  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  fleets $98,  364.  67 

For  the  Pacific  fleet  (which  includes  the  sum  of  $7,694.30  for  fitting  up 
of  the  steamship  Oity  of  Peking,  which  was  chartered  by  the  Navy 
Department  and  turned  over  to  this  department  for  transportation  of 
the  Army) 88,268.01 

Total 186,632.68 

Under  the  terms  of  the  charter  parties  for  services  of  transport  ves- 
sels the  Government  has  furnished  all  coal  for  running  the  vessels  and 
the  water  required  for  boilers  and  drinking  purpose. 

The  supply  of  coal  for  this  purpose  has  been  purchased,  so  far  as 
possible,  by  contract  at  the  lowest  obtainable  rates  for  delivery  to  the 
various  ports  where  needed  to  supply  the  ships,  and  full  report  of  the 
contract  prices  and  quantities  purchased  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  branch  of  the  office  which  is  charged  with  the  contract  and  pur- 
chase of  coal. 

The  total  cost  for  the  supply  of  water  is  about  $21,000. 

The  payments  for  services  of  the  vessels  under  charter  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  have  been  as  follows: 

On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters $1,007,952.50 

On  the  Pacific  coast 319,764.17 

Total 1,327,716.67 
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HOSPITAL  SHIPS. 

To  provide  for  the  care  and  transportation  of  sick  and  wounded,  the 
Quartermaster's  Department  purchased  from  the  Maine  Steamship  Com- 
pany, of  Portland,  Me.,  the  steamship  John  Unglis,  for  the  sum  of 
$450,000.  This  ship  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  hospital  ship,  with  every 
appliance  for  the  care,  comfort,  and  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded. 

For  this  purpose  the  interior  of  the  ship  was  remodeled,  and  provided 
with  electric  plant  for  lighting  and  purifying,  sterilizing  and  laundry 
plants,  and  also  two  steam  launches.  The  expenditures  for  refitting  of 
the  ship,  as  shown  by  the  accounts  received  in  this  office,  amount  to 
$136,851.11. 

The  ship  was  renamed  Relief,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Army,  an  officer  of  that  department  being  detailed 
to  command  the  vessel. 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  steamship  Missouri,  used  by  the 
medical  department  of  the  Army  as  a  hospital  transport,  has  been 
fitted  up  for  that  purpose  by  the  Quartermaster's  department  at  an 
expenditure  of  $85,854. 

Chas.  Bird, 
Colonel  and  Quartermaster,  United  States  Volunteers. 


OPERATIONS  SINCE  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1897-98. 
ORGANIZATION    OP    THE   DIVISION    OF    TRANSPORTATION. 

General  Orders,  So.  122,  dated  Adjutant-General's  Office,  August  18, 
1898,  publishes  the  following  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Wajk  Department,  Washington,  July  18, 1898. 
A  division  of  transportation  is  hereby  created  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
which  shall  be  charged  with  the  supervision  and  control  of  all  rail  and  water 
transportation. 

Col.  Frank  F.  Hecker,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  is  hereby  detailed  as  chief  of  this  divi- 
sion, and  Col.  Charles  Bird,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  as  deputy  chief. 

Their  report  upon  the  work  of  this  division  will  be  made  direct  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General. 

R.  A.  Algek,  Secretary  of  War. 

Owing  to  the  increased  volume  of  business  due  to  active  operations 
of  the  Army,  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide  the  work  of  the  division 
of  transportation  into  two  branches,  one  to  conduct  the  business  per- 
taining to  railroad  transportation,  and  the  other  to  have  exclusive  charge 
of  the  ocean  transport  service. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  there  have  been  char- 
tered on  the  Atlantic  coast  the  following-named  vessels,  viz :  From  the 
New  Orleans,  Belize  Eoyal  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  S.  S.  Wan- 
derer, of  531  tons  burden,  at  $220  per  day;  from  the  Plant  Investment 
Company,  the  8.  S.  La  Grande  Buchesse,  of  6,018  tons  burden,  at  $1,200 
per  day,  and  S.  S.  Tarpon,  of  450  tons  burden,  at  $250  per  day;  and 
from  H.  P.  Kirkham,  the  steamer  Uto,  of  899  tons  burden,  at  $165  per 
day. 

These  vessels  were  made  auxiliary  to  the  fleet  of  transports  for  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  and  increased 
the  total  tonnage  of  the  troopships  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  111,099  tons, 
and  increasing  the  carrying  capacity  to  over  25,000  men. 
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To  meet  thd  need  for  light-draft  vessels  for  towing  and  lighterage 
at  Santiago,  Cuba,  two  fine  ocean  tugs  were  chartered  early  in  July, 
the  Underwriter,  at  $160  per  day,  and  the  Gladisfen,  at  $90  per  day,  and 
sent  to  that  place. 

There  have  also  been  chartered,  for  service  in  the  movement  of  troops 
and  supplies  at  Montauk  Point  since  the  return  of  General  Shafter's 
army  from  Cuba,  one  large  steamship,  at  $1,000  per  day,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  sick  and  wounded,  and  five  small  steamers,  three  barges, 
and  two  flatboats,  at  a  total  cost  of  $510  per  day.  As  that  place  is  aban- 
doned as  a  camp,  the  services  of  these  vessels  are  being  dispensed  with 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  four  additional  vessels  were  chartered  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  Manila,  viz :  From  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  3,548  tons  burden, 
at  $1,000  per  day;  from  the  Empire  Transportation  Company,  steam- 
ship Pennsylvania,  3,166  tons  burden,  at  $25,000  per  month;  from  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  steamship  8t.  Paul,  2,440  tons  burden, 
at  $1,000  per  day,  and  from  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association,  the  sail- 
ing ship  Tacoma,  of  1,738  tons  burden,  at  $200  per  day. 

There  were  also  purchased,  for  the  service  of  the  Army  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  two  large  and  commodious  steamships,  the  Scandia  and  the 
Arizona,  which  have  been  fitted  up,  the  former  as  a  hospital  ship  and 
the  latter  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  newly 
acquired  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  prices  paid  for  these  vessels 
were,  for  the  Scandia  $200,000  and  for  the  Arizona  $600,000.  These 
vessels  have  a  tonnage,  the  former  of  4,243  tons,  the  latter  of  5,000 
tons,  and,  with  the  four  vessels  chartered  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  increase  the  total  tonnage  of  the  fleet  operating  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  61,287,  and  the  carrying  capacity  to  over  20,000  men. 

Three  of  the  transport  ships  which  formed  the  first  expedition  of  the 
army  to  Manila  have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  and  their  charters 
have  been  canceled,  viz:  The  steamship  Australia,  on  August  29, 1898; 
the  steamship  City  of  Sidney,  on  August  30, 1898,  and  the  steamship 
Colon,  on  September  7, 1898. 

The  charter  of  the  steamship  City  of  PeMng  has  also  been  canceled 
by  the  !Navy  Department. 

PURCHASE   OP   SHIPS   ON   THE   ATLANTIC. 

Upon  loading  the  vessels  at  Port  Tampa  with  General  Shafter's 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  it  was  found  that  the  fleet  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  transportation  of  an  army  of  25,000  men  or  more, 
with  their  animals,  equipment,  and  supplies,  would  not  with  safety 
carry  more  than  about  16,000  men,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  transport  vessels,  with  larger  carrying  capacity 
for  men  and  animals,  and  with  bilge  keels  to  prevent  rolling,  to  make 
the  ships  more  comfortable  for  stock. 

Congress  being  averse  to  admitting  foreign  ships  to  American  regis- 
try, the  Secretary  of  War  decided  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  vessels 
and  have  them  fitted  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  the  safe 
and  comfortable  transportation  of  men  and  animals  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  army  supplies. 

Fourteen  large  steamships  have  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  into 
three  classes,  viz:  First,  freighters,  for  carrying  coal,  freight,  etc. ;  sec- 
ond, combination  ships,  for  carrying  men  and  animals,  with  artillery, 
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wagons,  stores,  forage,  harness,  etc.,  and  third,  troopships,  for  carrying 
troops  with  regimental  horses  and  their  equipment  and  subsistence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vessels  purchased,  showing  their  ton- 
nage, cost,  class,  and  carrying  capacity : 


Name  of  Teasel. 

Tonnage. 

Cost. 

Class. 

Carrying  capacity. 

Officers. 

Men.     1  Animals. 

2,0S5 
2,792 
2,194 
5,658 
5,780 
6,673 
5,673 
5,796 
3,732 
3,722 
4,126 
3,666 
5,641 
4,770 

$41,  000 
175,  000 
125,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
660,  000 
860,  000 
660,  000 
350,  000 
350,  000 
240,  000 
250,  000 
400,  000 
200,  000 

10 
25 

80 
80 
80 
80 
100 
40 
40 
45 
50 
75 

400 

400 

700 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,200 

300 

800 

1,100 

1,300 

2,000 

Port  Victor  No.  2 

do 

Rita,  No.  3 

do 

Mohawk,  No.  20 

Combination 

do 

1,000 

Mobile,  No.  21 

1,000 

Massachueetta,  No.  22 

do 

1,000 

Manitoba,  No.  23 

do 

1,000 

do 

1,000 

do            .... 

800 

Michigan  No  26 

do 

800 

do 

50 

Obdam,  No.  30 

Troopship 

100 

Berlin  No  31 

do 

Total 

61,298 

5,  431,  000 

720 

12,  700 

6,750 

Eight  of  these  vessels  are  provided  with  refrigerators  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fresh  meat,  seven  of  them  having  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons 
each. 

Two  of  them,  the  Panama  and  the  Bita,  were  captured  by  the  ISTavy 
and  were  purchased  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  after  having 
been  condemned  as  prizes  by  the  proper  courts  and  offered  for  sale. 

All  of  these  were  merchant  vessels  and  were  temporarily  fitted  up 
by  this  Department  as  army  transports  to  meet  the  urgent  demands 
of  the  service  for  additional  transports,  for  which  purpose  an  expendi- 
ture was  made  of  $178,018.37. 

All  of  these  vessels  are  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  refitted  for 
the  army  transport  service,  and  two  of  them,  the  steamships  Mobile 
and  Mohawlc,  are  now  in  course  of  being  thus  refitted.  Specifications 
for  refitting  the  others  are  being  prepared,  and  the  work  upon  them 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  they  can  be  spared  from  the  service  upon 
which  they  are  now  engaged. 

When  these  vessels  are  fitted  up  in  the  manner  designed,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Department  will  possess  a  fleet  of  the  finest  transport  vessels 
afloat,  and  be  thoroughly  equipped  to  meet  every  demand  upon  it  for 
ocean  transportation. 

TEANSPOETATION   OF   ARMY   TO   CUBA. 

The  fleet  of  transport  ships  which  was  concentrated  at  Port  Tampa, 
Fla.,  in  June  last,  for  the  transportation  of  the  army  of  General  Shafter 
to  Cuba,  consisting  of  38  vessels,  including  2  water  boats,  3  steam 
lighters,  1  collier,  and  1  tug,  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  transportation 
of  20,000  to  25,000  men  for  a  voyage  to  the  vicinity  of  Havana,  also  2 
decked  barges  provided  by  the  Engineer  Department. 

Upon  embarkation  of  the  troops  it  was  found  that  the  vessels  would 
not  safely  and  comfortably  carry  more  than  about  16,000  men,  with 
their  animals,  equipments,  ammunition,  and  subsistence  and  medical 
supplies,  on  a  voyage  of  1,000  miles.  For  some  reason  one  of  the  steam 
lighters,  the  tug,  and  a  decked  barge  did  not  reach  Cuba  with  the 
fleet. 
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The  entire  fleet  arrived  without  serious  mishap  at  Daiquiri.  Upon  dis- 
embarkation of  the  army,  difficulty  was  encountered  by  reason  of  the 
lack  of  sufficient  means  for  lightering  the  vessels,  which  could  not  enter 
the  harbor  of  Daiquiri,  and  this  office  was  advised  of  the  needs  of  the 
command. 

Active  efforts  were  immediately  made  by  this  office  to  supply  the 
needed  lighterage.  Two  decked  barges  in  tow  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Fern  were 
dispatched  at  once  from  Key  West,  which  arrived  safely,  but  were 
wrecked  the  day  after  their  arrival.  A  seagoing  tug,  the  Mimrod,  char- 
tered in  Mobile,  with  three  barges  in  tow,  the  Ora,  Ben,  and  Touart,  the 
former  chartered,  the  last  two  purchased  by  the  Department,  were  dis- 
patched with  orders  to  proceed  direct  to  Santiago;  and  the  chartered 
seagoing  tug  Underwriter,  with  two  decked  barges  belonging  to  the 
Engineer  Department  of  the  Army,  were  dispatched  to  Santiago  from 
'Sew  Orleans.  These  tugs  lost  all  their  barges,  and  only  one  of  the  tugs 
succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba.  Under  instructions  from  this  office  the 
steam  lighter  Bessie  was  dispatched  from  Tampa  to  Santiago,  but,  her 
boilers  springing  a  leak,  she  returned  to  Tampa  for  repairs. 

These  unsuccessful  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation  of  the  army  in 
Cuba  led  the  Department  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  firm  of  D.  Van 
Aken  &  Co.,  of  E"ew  York  City,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  with  a  large 
force  of  mechanics  of  various  trades,  and  laborers,  with  machinery  such 
as  pile  drivers,  implements  for  construction  of  docks  and  railways,  with 
the  necessary  materials,  iron,  and  lumber,  for  building  docks,  lighters, 
repairing  railroads  and  engines. 

The  company  were  furnished  the  steamship  Panama  and  two  fine 
ocean  tugs,  the  Gladisfen,  chartered  at  $90  per  day,  and  the  Oypsum 
King,  which  was  purchased  for  the  service.  This  outfit  proceeded  to 
Santiago,  thence  to  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  where  their  services  have  been 
of  great  value  in  the  operation  of  the  Army  in  that  harbor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  vessels  purchased  by  this  Department  to 
provide  lighterage  for  the  transport  ships,  showing  their  class  and 
cost,  respectively: 


Name. 

Class. 

Cost. 

Tog 

$150,  000 

40,000 

6  300 

Sarat      

do 

E  li  Bartley                  

Barge  .... 

5,000 
5,000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
10,  000 
6,500 

Willie 

do 

do 

do  .... 

Lighter.   . 

241,800 

These  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  tug  Britannia,  which  has 
been  in  service  in  New  York  Harbor  and  at  Montauk  Point,  have  been 
sent  to  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  and  are  usefully  employed. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  vessels  of  all  classes  has 
been  as  follows : 

For  14  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast $5,431,000 

For  2  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast 800,000 

For  tugs,  lighters,  and  harges 245,300 

Total  expenditures 6,476,300 
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TJpon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Cuba  it  became  necessary,  on 
account  of  sickness  prevailing  among  the  troops,  to  return  General 
Shafter's  army  and  to  replace  them  by  the  fi/e  immune  regiments,  the 
Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  and  the  Twenty- third  Kansas  Volunteers. 

The  sick  and  wounded  who  were  able  to  make  the  voyage  were  first 
considered  in  the  matter  of  return,  and  these  were  brought  to  this 
country  and  placed  in  hospitals  in  the  various  coast  citicSs.  Moutauk 
Point,  Long  Island,  117  miles  from  New  York,  was  selected  as  a  recep- 
tion camp  for  the  returning  army,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
safe  and  speedy  lauding  of  the  troops  as  they  arrived  and  for  the  supplies 
required  for  them.  For  this  purpose  there  were  employed  under  char- 
ter several  small  vessels,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list,  showing  their 
tonnage  and  rate  of  charter  per  day : 


Name  of  vessel. 


Tonnage,  ^ateper 


PropeUer  Alfred  W.  Booth 

Propeller  James  A.  Lawrence  . 

Propeller  Lewis  Pulver 

Steamer  Vigilant 

Steam  lighter  Columhia 

Barge  Carey 

Barge  Vanderbilt 

Barge  Arthur 

Two  flatboats,  each 


lis 
86 
71 
150 
175 


$75 
75 
60 

100 
60 
40 
10 
40 
16 


The  steamship  SMnnecocJc,  1,205  tons  burden,  was  also  chartered  at 
$1,000  per  day  to  afford  easy  and  comfortable  transportation  for  the 
sick  troops  to  other  points  where  they  might  be  sent  for  treatment. 

The  camp  at  Montauk  Point  having  been  broken  up,  the  services  of 
these  vessels  have  been  ordered  to  be  dispensed  with. 

INVASION  OP  POETO   RICO. 

The  reinforcements  sent  to  General  Shafter's  army  in  Cuba,  consist- 
ing of  General  Garretson's  brigade,  which  sailed  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
a  force  of  artillery  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  one  regiment — the  Eighth 
Ohio  Volunteers — from  New  York  City,  arrived  at  Santiago  just  pre- 
vious to  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  army  in  that  province,  and  their 
services  were  not  needed.  The  Eighth  Ohio  Volunteers,  being  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Yale,  were  disembarked,  and  the  remainder  of  the  command 
sailed  to  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  where  it  was  disembarked.  Other  troops 
were  dispatched  to  Ponce,  viz : 

General  Ernst's  brigade  from  Charleston,  General  Haines's  brigade. 
General  Schwan's  brigade.  General  Grant's  command,  and  eight  bat- 
teries of  artillery  from  Newport  News,  and  Colonel  GrifBn's  engineer 
regiment  from  New  York — a  total  movement  of  about  16,000  men  and 
3,367  animals,  with  their  artillery,  equipment,  and  supplies,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  many  army  wagons. 

Of  these  troops  there  have  been  returned  to  New  York  5,581  men 
and  256  convalescents  to  Fort  Monroe. 

CANCELLATION   OF   CHARTERS. 

As  the  chartered  transport  ships  have  arrived  from  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  with  their  loads  of  returning  troops,  orders  have  been  given  from 
this  ofllce  that  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  disembarked  the  vessels  pro- 
ceed to  their  home  ports  for  discharge  from  the  service,  unless  there 
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has  been  necessity  for  their  return  for  more  troops  or  other  urgent 
need  existing  for  their  further  service.  Under  these  orders  there  have 
been  discharged  and  returned  to  their  owners  the  following-named 

vessels,  viz : 


Name  of  vessel. 


S.  Louisiana 

S.  Lampasas 

S.  Gate  City 

S.Iroquois 

S.  Cherokee 

S.  Matteawau 

S.  Miami 

S.  City  of  Macon 

S.  Rio  Grande 

S.Leona 

S.Morgan 

S.  Arkadia 

S.  Comanclie 

S.  La  Grande  Duchesse 

S.Uto 

S.Whitney 

S.  Aransas 

S.  D.H.Miller 

S.  Santiago 

S.  Hudson 

S.  San  Marcos , 


Date  can- 
celed. 


1898. 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  22 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  2 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Name  of  vessel. 


Florida 

Breakwater 

Wanderer 

Clinton 

Gussie 

Allegheny 

Berkshire 

Catania 

City  of  Washington 

Nueces 

Alamo 

Concho 

Specialist 

Unionist 

Tarpon 

Knickerbocker  (not  reported) . 

Manteo  (not  reported) 

Orizaba  (not  reported) 

Saratoga  (not  reported) 

Seneca  (not  reported) 

Yucatan  (not  reported) 


Date  can- 
celed. 


18»8. 

Sept.  9 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  11 

Sept.  11 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  15 

Sept.  16 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  23 

Oct.  2 


The  following-named  vessels,  whose  services  were  no  longer  required, 
have  also  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  Army  and  their 
charters  canceled,  viz : 


SteamsMp  Adria. 
Steamship  Fauita. 
Steam  lighter  Laura. 
Steam  lighter  Bessie. 
Water  hoat  Kanawha. 


Water  boat  Maverick. 

Water  barge,  S.  0.,  of  New  York,  No. 

Tug  Captain  Sam. 

Tug  Nimrod. 

Tug  Underwriter. 


77, 


Other  vessels  are  under  orders  for  discharge,  and  the  number 
employed  is  being  reduced  as  rapidly  as  the  needs  of  the  service  will 
permit. 

EXPEDITIONS   TO   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

Seventeen  of  the  large  steamships  on  the  Pacific  and  one  large  sail- 
ing vessel  were  chartered  by  the  Department  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  two  steamships  have 
been  purchased  for  this  service. 

The  first  expedition  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  May  25,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Anderson,  with  2,491  ofidcers  and  men,  upon  three 
steamships,  City  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and  City  of  PeMng. 

The  second  expedition,  under  command  of  General  Greene,  with 
3,686  of&cers  and  men,  sailed  June  15  on  the  steamships  China,  Oolon, 
and  Zealandia. 

The  third  expedition,  under  command  of  General  Merritt,  with  the 
command  of  General  MacArthur,  consisting  of  4,847  of&cers  and  men, 
sailed  on  June  25,  27,  28,  and  29  on  the  steamships  Senator,  Morgan 
City,  City  of  Para,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Yaleneia,  and  Newport. 

The  fourth  expedition,  under  command  of  General  Otis,  with  1,682 
officers  and  men,  sailed  July  15  on  the  steamships  Peru  and  City  of 
Puebla,  followed  on  July  19  by  the  steamship  Pennsylvania,  with  1,348 
officers  and  men. 

The  last  expeditions,  under  command  of  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis,  sailed 
on  July  23  and  29  on  the  steamships  Oity  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  8t. 
Paul,  with  1,735  officers  and  men. 
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These  vessels  Lave  all  arrived  at  Manila  without  mishap,  and  reports 
received  show  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  men  were  maintained 
during  the  long  voyage  of  over  7,000  miles. 

The  sailing  ship  Tacoma,  with  30  enlisted  men,  19  civilian  teamsters, 
210  horses  and  mules,  44  wagons  and  ambulances,  and  six  months' 
supply  of  subsistence  and  forage,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  August  C. 
On  August  21  the  steamship  Arizona,  with  490  officers  and  men  and  4 
Eed  Cross  nurses  on  board,  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  and  on  August 
27  the  steamship  Scandia  sailed  with  troops  for  Honolulu  and  173 
officers  and  men  for  Manila. 

The  entire  movements  show  that  transportation  was  furnished  from 
San  Francisco  to  Manila  for  16,405  persons,  with  their  equipments  and 
supplies. 

TROOPS   SENT    TO   HONOLULU. 

Upon  the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  First  Regiment 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry  was  ordered  to  Honolulu  for  garrison 
duty.  A  contract  was  made  for  the  transportation,  at  a  per  capita  rate, 
of  three  companies  of  that  regiment  by  a  merchant  vessel — 11  officers 
and  313  men — who  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  August  18.  The 
remainder  of  the  regiment,  10  officers  and  293  men,  sailed  for  Honolulu 
on  August  27  on  the  steamship  Scandia,  a  vessel  owned  by  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  showing  a  total  of  629  persons  transported  to 
Honolulu. 

MOVEMENTS   BY   "WATER. 

The  tQtal  movements  by  transport  ships  have  been  as  foUows : 

To  Cuba :  Men. 

From  Tampa,  Fla., General  Sbafter"8  army,  about 16,  000 

From  Newport  News,  Va. ,  General  Duffield's  command 3, 500 

From  Tampa,  Fla.,  First  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers 850 

From  New  York  City,  Eighth  Ohio  Volunteers 1, 200 

From  New  Orleans,  La. ,  2  regiments  U.S.  Volunteers  (immunes) 2,  000 

Prom  Savannah,  Ga.,  2  regiments  U.  S.  Volunteers  (immunes) 2, 067 

From  New  York  City — 

Eighth  Illinois  Volunteers  (colored) 1,  000 

Twenty- third  Kansas  Volunteers  ( colored) 878 

From  Tampa,  Fla,,  Fifth  United  States  Infantry 700 

Total 28,195 

To  Porto  Kico : 

From  Charleston,  S.  C. — 

General  Garretson's  brigade,  by  way  of  Santiago,  with  General  Miles.     2,  400 
General  Ernst's  command 3,200 

From  Tampa,  Fla. — 

General  Schwan's  brigade,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Black's  engineer 

companies 1 2,500 

Artillery  and  recruits 700 

From  Newport  News,  Va. — 

General  Haines's  brigade 4,  427 

General  Grant's  command 1, 273 

6  ba,tteries  artillery 1,041 

6  troops  cavalry , 719 

From  New  York  City,  engineer  regiment  and  civilian  employees 1,  200 

Total 17,460 

Returned  from  Cuba : 

Convalescents  to  various  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast 2, 258 

Troops  to  Montauk  Point,  New  York 19,428 

Total 21,686 
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Men. 
Returned  from  Porto  Rico  to  New  York 5, 541 

Clerks,  messengers,  mecliauios,  teamsters,  packers,  and  laborers  transported 

to  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  about 2, 150 

Returned  from  those  Islands 770 


Total 2,920 

RECAPITULATION. 

Persons  transported — 

To  Cuba 28,195 

To  Porto  Rico 17,460 

To  Manila 16,405 

To  Honolulu ■. 629 

From  Cuba 21,686 

From  Porto  Rico 5,541 

Civilian  employees  transported 2,  920 

Total  persons  transported  by  sea 92,  836 

TEANSPOETATION   OF   SPANISH   PBISONBKS   OF   WAK   TO   SPAIN. 

Under  the  terms  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  the  American  Army,  it  was  agreed  that  transportation  should 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  Spanish  pris- 
oners of  war  to  Spain,  and  to  provide  subsistence  to  them  while  en  route. 

The  Quartermaster's  Department  was  directed  to  provide  for  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  In  response  to  public  advertise- 
ments, proposals  for  the  transportation  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Cadiz, 
or  to  such  other  port  of  Spain  as  might  be  designated,  for  1,000  com- 
missioned officers  and  24,000  enlisted  men,  and  for  their  subsistence 
en  route,  were  received  and  opened  on  July  20, 1898.  Ten  proposals 
were  received,  which  were  carefully  digested  and  considered,  and  the 
one  submitted  by  an  American  citizen  on  behalf  of  the  Spanish  Trans- 
Atlantic  Company  was  accepted  and  contract  entered  into  with  that 
company  for  the  transportation  of  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  commis- 
sioned officers  to  be  provided  with  first-class  cabin  accommodations  on 
the  ships,  and  the  enlisted  men  with  third-class  or  steerage  passage, 
with  suitable  galley  accommodations  conforming  to  the  United  States 
requirements  as  to  space  and  ventilation  for  enlisted  men,  and  to  pro- 
vide subsistence  while  en  route  equal  to  the  garrison  ration  of  the 
United  States  Army.  The  rates  paid  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
are  for  each  commissioned  officer  $55  per  capita,  and  for  each  enlisted 
man  $20  per  capita,  the  men  to  be  delivered  on  the  ships  by  the  United 
States. 

The  only  other  bid  from  responsible  parties,  and  who  represented 
steamship  companies  having  sufficient  facilities  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tract, was  the  combined  bid  of  the  Anchor  Line,  Ounard  Steamship 
Company,  Limited,  Hamburg  American  Packet  Company,  Robert  M. 
Sloman  &  Co.,  Frederick  Leylaud  &  Co.,  Limited,  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship  Company,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Thomas 
"Wilson  Sons  &  Co.,  Limited,  and  Wilson  &  Furness  Leyland  Line, 
Limited,  which  bid  was  for  officers  $110  and  enlisted  men  $55  per 
capita,  steamers  to  be  dispatched  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  their  reported  arrival,  or  demurrage  to  be  paid  at  rate 
of  60  cents  per  capita  per  day,  passenger  capacity.  If  passengers  are 
on  board  during  such  delay,  40  cents  additional  per  capita  per  day. 
Same  demurrage  rates  to  be  paid  if  steamer  be  detained  at  place  of 
debarkation  by  quarantine  or  other  cause.  Will  endeavor  to  have 
vessels  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  between  July  30  and  August  10, 1898,  but 
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desire,  if  necessary,  an  extension  of  time  to  include  the  entire  month 
of  August. 

As  will  be  observed,  this  bid  had  demurrage  conditions  which  would 
have  amounted  to  a  large  su.m  in  addition  to  the  per  capita,  amounting 
for  the  actual  number  transported  to  $1,312,916,  whereas  the  contract 
entered  into  had  no  demurrage  conditions  and  the  actual  sum  paid  was 
$513,860. 

Mr.  Solon  F.  Massey,  agent  Quartermaster's  Department,  was  desig- 
nated to  superintend  the  embarkation  and  to  report  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  which  were  put  on  board  the  vessels.  The  Govern- 
ment decided  to  include  in  the  transportation  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  officers,  and  the  priests  and  sisters  of  charity  who  had  been  in 
service  in  the  hospitals  and  with  the  Spanish  army. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Massey,  which  has  just  been  received  in  this  office, 
shows  that  the  embarkation  began  on  August  9, 1898,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  September  17, 1898,  and  that  22,864  persons  were  embarked. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  dates  of  embarkation, 
names  of  vessels,  and  number  of  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  others  who 
took  passage : 


Date  of 
embarkation. 


August  9 

August  14 

August  16 

August  19 

Do 

August  22 

August  25 

August  27 

August  28 

August  30 

September  1 . . 
September  3  . . 
September  6  - . 
September  12  . 
September  17  . 

Do 


Total . 


Name  of  Tessel. 


Alicante 

Isle  de  Luzon 

Oovadonga  

Villaverde 

Islade  Panay 

P,  de  Satrustegui . 

Montevideo 

Cberibon 

Colon 

do 

LeonXril 

San  Ignacio 

Leonora  

Ciudad  de  Cadiz  . . 

San  Augustin 

San  Francisco 


OflBcers. 


137 
109 
62 
99 

128 

ne 

18 
100 
23 
113 
59 
15 
53 
65 
18 


Enlisted 
laen. 


1,069 
2,056 
2,148 

565 
1,599 
2,359 
2,108 

905 
1,316 

726 
2,209 
1,408 
1,118 


800 
588 


Women 
and  chil- 
dren over 
5  years 
of  age. 


34 
26 
68 

122 

37 

59 

5 

108 
20 


Priests 

and 

Sisters  of 

Charity. 


19 
45 
11 


20,  974 


1,124 
2,237 
2,336 

651 
1,729 
2,555 
2,368 

960 
1,476 

754 

2,430 

1,499 

1,133 

86 

910 

617 


The  report  of  Mr.  Massey  states  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  delay 
of  eleven  days  in  getting  the  Spanish  prisoners  from  Baracoa  and 
Sagua  de  Tanamo  to  Guantanamo,  where  the  transport  ships  awaited 
them,  the  embarkation  was  expeditiously  and  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished ;  that  he  inspected  the  ships  and  found  all  of  them  well  arranged 
for  the  services  they  were  engaged  to  perform,  and  well  equipped  for  the 
comfort  of  the  men  and  with  ample  quantities  of  food  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  passengers  for  fifteen  days,  and  varied  in  quality.  That  three 
of  the  vessels  were  fitted  out  as  hospital  ships,  viz :  A  licante,  Gheribon, 
and  San  Ignacio,  which  were  well  equipped  for  that  service,  with  sur- 
geons and  assistants,  and  modern  appliances  for  the  care  and  comfort 
of  the  sick. 

The  Department  is  assured  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Massey  that  the 
difficult  problem  of  transportation  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  has 
been  economically  and  satisfactorily  solved. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  A  LINE   OF    STEAMSHIPS    TO    CUBA    AND    PORTO 

RICO. 

The  permanent  occupation  of  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  by 
the  army  has  rendered  necessary  the  transportation  of  large  quantities 
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of  Army  supplies  to  those  islands,  and  also  the  mails  for  the  troops.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  establish  a  regular  weekly  line  of  steam- 
ships to  sail  from  New  York  to  points  in  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba  and 
return  to  New  York,  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  and  mails  for 
the  Army,  and  also  such  oiHcers,  enlisted  men,  employees,  and  other  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  by  competent  orders  to  be  furnished  transporta- 
tion by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  between  those  points.  This 
line  was  opened  Wednesday,  August  31, 1898,  on  which  date  the  steam- 
ship Seneca  left  New  York  with  the  Porto  Eican  Commission  on  board, 
sailing  direct  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Eico,  where  the  commission  disem- 
barked and  the  vessel  proceeded  thence  to  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  and 
thence  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at  which  places,  after  delivery  of  supplies 
and  mails,  she  returned  direct  to  New  York  with  passengers  and  mails. 
Since  the  sailing  of  the  Seneca  from  New  York  a  steamship  has  sailed 
from  that  port  every  Wednesday  for  Ponce,  Santiago  and  return,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  fine  transport  ships  now  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  this  regular  service  and 
perform  such  other  ocean  transport  service  as  is  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  armies  serving  in  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba. 

TEANSPOETATION  OP   BELIEF  SUPPLIES. 

Large  quantities  of  supplies  have  been  transported  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  to  Cuba  for  the  relief  of  the  people  on  that  island 
upon  the  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Eed  Cross  Society,  National 
Eelief  Association,  and  other  kindred  associations  and  individuals 
interested  in  the  work  of  relief  of  the  suffering  Cubans. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Santiago  by  the  army,  at  the  request  of  Miss 
Clara  Barton,  of  the  Eed  Cross  Society,  a  large  quantity  of  supplies 
belonging  to  that  society  and  not  needed  in  Santiago  have  been  loaded 
on  the  chartered  steamship  Clinton  and  transported  to  Havana.  The 
steamship  Comal  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Subsistence  Department 
of  the  Army  and  is  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  relief  supplies, 
one  cargo  having  been  delivered  to  Havana,  and  the  vessel  being  now 
on  her  way  to  Matanzas  with  another  load  for  that  port. 

In  concluding  this  report  it  is  proper  that  acknowledgment  be  made 
of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  to  this  division  of  your  office  by 
the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  stationed  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Tampa,  Key  West,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston, 
Fort  Monroe,  and  Newport  News  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  and 
at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  all  of  which 
places  there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
ocean  transport  fleets,  in  fitting  up  the  ships  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  running  them.  The  acknowledgment  and  thanks  of 
the  Department  are  also  due  to  the  officers  of  the  Navy  who  have  ren- 
dered valuable  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  inspection  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  ships  for  the  service  of  the  Army. 

Eespectfally  submitted. 

Fkank  J.  Heckee, 
Colonel  and  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Volunteers, 

Chief  of  Transportation  Division. 
Chas.  Bird, 
Colonel  and  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Transportation  Division. 

The  Quarteemaster-General  op  the  Armt. 
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The  following  special  report  on  railroad  transportation,  covering 
movements  of  troops  since  the  inauguration  of  the  war  with  Spain  to 
the  transfer  of  troops  from  Camp  Wikolf  at  Montauk  Point  in  Septem- 
ber and  first  week  of  October,  is  respectfully  submitted : 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  REGULAR  ARMY. 

The  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  regular  troops  to  Ohickamauga, 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Tampa  were  sent  out  by  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army  about  the  middle  of  April,  1898,  and  were 
addressed  to  the  several  department  commanders.  They  designated 
the  point  of  destination  and  the  time  at  which  the  movement  was  desired 
to  take  place. 

The  chief  quartermasters  of  the  respective  departments  were  imme- 
diately charged  by  the  Quartermaster- General  with  all  the  necessary 
transportation  arrangements.  The  troops  were  put  in  motion  as  fast 
as  arrangements  with  the  railroad  companies  could  be  perfected,  and 
were  rapidly  assembled  at  the  points  designated  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  no  case  was  any  delay  ever  reported  to  this  ofiice,  nor  is  any 
known  to  have  occurred.  These  troops  were  moved  with  the  most 
satisfactory  dispatch,  and  an  entire  absence  of  accident. 

MOVEMENT   OF    THE   VOLUNTEER  FORCES. 

Upon  the  receipt  by  the  Quartermaster- General  from  the  War  De- 
partment of  a  list  showing  the  assignment  of  the  volunteer  forces  to 
the  several  national  encampments  of  mobilization,  the  proper  officers  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  throughout  the  country  were  disected, 
in  anticipation  of  the  required  movement,  to  examine  the  list  supplied 
by  the  War  Department  and  familiarize  themselves  with  every  detail  of 
the  subject;  to  consult  the  proper  railroad  officials  interested  in  the 
transportation  of  these  troops,  and  determine  in  advance,  as  far  as 
practicable,  all  preliminaries  that  could  be  settled  before  the  actual 
movement  of  the  troops  occurred,  such  as  determining  routes  of  travel, 
rates,  etc.,  for  each  movement,  so  that  when  the  troops  should  actually 
move  no  possible  delay  should  occur,  and  they  might  be  moved  with 
comfort  and  celerity. 

The  officers  of  the  Department  acted  in  all  these  matters  with  com- 
mendable zeal  and  energy,  and  in  many  cases  agreed  upon  flat  rates  to 
govern  all  such  shipments  which  were  most  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  matter  of  economy. 

On  May  13  the  Adjutant-'General  sent  to  the  Quartermaster-General 
his  first  orders  for  the  movements  of  volunteers — a  separate  order  for 
each  organization — designating  the  point  of  destination.  Instructions 
were  immediately  wired,  in  all  cases  of  even  date  with  the  order  of  the 
Adjutant-General,  to  the  quartermasters  most  convenient  to  move  the 
troops.  At  the  same  time  the  commander  of  the  organization  was  wired 
as  to  the  officer  charged  with  the  movement,  and  the  chief  quarter- 
master at  the  national  encampment  was  also  informed  by  telegraph 
that  the  shipping  officer  would  wire  him  the  date  of  departure  and 
probable  time  of  arrival  of  each  organization.  Under  these  instruc- 
tions the  volunteer  troops  have  gone  to  destination  with  promptness 
and  remarkable  freedom  from  accident  or  delay  en  route. 

Statement  has  been  prepared  in  this  offlce  showing,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  shipments  of  the  various  volunteer  organizations,  with  all 
detailed  information  as  to  number  of  officers  and  men,  dates  of  move- 
ments, cost  of  the  service,  passenger  and  freight,  with  the  rates  at 
which  each  niovement  has  been  made.    This  report  is  voluminous,  and 
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the  conclusions  or  summary,  from  information  obtained  to  date,  only  can 
be  stated  in  the  present  report.  Moreover,  it  must  remain  for  some  time 
yet  incomplete,  until  the  accounts  for  all  these  services  are  rendered  by 
the  many  railroads  of  the  country,  critically  examined,  and  paid.  It 
will,  when  completed,  present  in  tabular  form  a  correct  and  detailed 
statement  of  all  railroad  transportation  connected  with  the  movements 
of  troops  of  the  Eegular  and  Volunteer  Army  during  the  war  with 
Spain. 

From  April  1, 1898,  to  the  breaking  up  of  OamiJ  Wikoff,  the  aggre- 
gate movement  of  troops  by  rail  amounted  to  17,863  ofBcers  and  435,569 
men. 

The  following  movements  have  been  made  since  April  1, 1898,  and 
reported  in  full  to  this  ofQce : 


Departments,  depots,  and  camps. 


Chief  quartermaster : 

Department  of  the  Lakes. . . 

Department  of  the  East 

Department  of  the  Columbia 

Department  of  the  Colorado 

Department  of  the  G-ulf 

Department  of  Dakota 

Department  of  the  Missouri 

Department  of  California  — 
Depot  quartermaster : 

INew  York  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Washington,  D.  0 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Chief  quartermaster : 

Annistou,  Ala  . .  * 

HuntsviUe,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

Jacksonville,  ria 

Tampa,  I"la 

Miami,  JTla 

Chickamauea,  Ga 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Lexington,  Ky. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

New  Orleans,  La 

Camp  Meade,  Pa 

Total 


2,299 
722 
294 
286 
602 
487 
646 
348 

3,166 
689 

1,572 
124 

60 
242 
406 
428 

1,303 
274 

2,785 
171 
266 
46 
352 
405 


17,  863 


Men. 


52,  201 

14, 182 

6,289 

6,814 

13,616 

10,  374 

12,  751 
1,624 

74,  266 

13,  486 
49,  848 

8,603 

1,279 
6,888 
8,824 

11,  095 
39, 121 

7,327 
68,  095 
5,434 
7,307 
1,256 
10,  281 
10,  580 


436,  669 


Total. 


64,  600 
14,  904 
6,583 
7,130 
14,  217 

10,  861 

13,  397 
1,972 

77, 432 

14,  075 
61,  420 

3,727 

1,329 
6,130 
9,230 

11,  623 
40,  424 

7,601 
70,  880 
5,605 
7,673 
1,301 
10,  633 
10,  986 


463, 432 


Extremely  low  rates  have  been  secured  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  in  making  these  movements,  generally  not  exceeding  IJ 
cents  per  mile  for  passengers,  and  in  many  cases  much  less,  and  about 
one-half  the  prevailing  tariff  rates  for  freight  in  excess  of  150  pounds 
per  man  carried  free. 

A  special  outfit  has  been  provided  under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  be  used  by  the  Surgeon-General  as  a  hospital  train.  This 
train  was  made  up  often  tourist  sleepers,  two  kitchen  and  dining  cars, 
and  a  combined  passenger  and  baggage  car.  It  was  furnished  by  the 
Medical  Department,  placed  in  charge  of  its  trained  nurses,  and  kept 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  sick  and  wounded  to  points 
designated  by  the  proper  medical  oiiicers. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  J.  Hbckbr, 
Colonel  and  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Volunteers, 

Chief  of  Transportation  Division. 
Ohas.  Bird, 
Colonel  and  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Volunteers, 

Deputy  Chief  of  Transportation  Division. 
Quartermaster-General's  Office,  October  14, 1898. 
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War  Department, 
Quartermaster-General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  September  1,  1898. 
General:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the 
clothing  supply  branch  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1898. 

The  principal  work  of  this  branch,  to  which  I  was  assigned  for  duty 
on  the  15th  of  May  last,  consists  of  the  purchase,  manufacture,  and 
issue  of  all  the  clothing  and  equipage  supplies  required  by  the  Army. 


MANTJFACTTTRES  AND   PURCHASES. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  prior  to  the  war  with  Spain  consisted  of 
about  25,500  men,  and  under  the  annual  appropriations  made  by  Con 
gress  it  was  only  with  the  strictest  economy  that  it  was  possible  to 
procure  the  necessary  clothing  and  equipage  supplies  to  which  the 
Army  was  entitled  under  existing  orders  and  regulations. 

The  accompanying  Statement  A  shows  in  detail  the  quantities  of  the 
principal  articles  of  clothing  and  equipage  and  clothing  materials  on 
hand  at  the  general  depots  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  on  the 
30th  of  April  last,  consisting,  among  other  articles,  of  the  following: 


Wool  blankets 61,368 

Blouses 28,192 

Forage  caps 26,  670 

Canvas  fatigue  coats 12,  976 

Canvas  latigue  trousers  -  .pairs . .  11, 866 

Canton  flannel  drawers do. . .  61,  092 

Campaign  hats 32,  367 

Leggings  pairs..  51,354 

Overcoats 9,374 

Rubber  ponchos 4,  775 

Dark-blue  flannel  shirts 30,  764 

Barrack  shoes pairs..  39,  644 

Shoes do...  33,939 

Cotton  stockings do . . .  321,  064 

Woolen  stockings do . . .  94,  330 


Trousers : 

Foot pairs..     21,000 

Mounted do...     18,074 

Cotton  undershirts 122,  965 

"Woolen  undershirts 75, 134 

Common  tents 1, 503 

Conical  wall  tents 605 

Hospital  tents 291 

Shelter  tent  halves 12, 692 

Wall  touts 511 

Blou  se  flannel yards . .  169,  615 

Canton  flannel do...   103,669 

Cotton  duck  for  tents do . . .  290, 196 

Sky-blue  kersey,  22  ounces. do. ..  112,  782 
Shirting  flannel do...     73,758 


This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  30th  of  April  last. 

On  the  M2d  of  April  the  Department  found  itself  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  clothing  and  equipping  an  army  of  125,000  volun- 
teers, to  which  Congress,  on  the  26th  of  April,  added  an  increase  to  the 
regular  establishment  aggregating  61,184  men,  exclusive  of  about  1,600 
men  pertaining  to  miscellaneous  detachments.  On  the  25th  of  May 
last  75,000  additional  volunteers  were  called  into  service,  making  a 
grand  total  of  262,684,  instead  of  25,000  men,  to  which  should  be  further 
added  10  regiments  of  immunes,  3  regiments  of  engineers,  and  1  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  and  3  regiments  of  volunteer  cavalry. 

Recourse  was  at  once  had  to  every  known  expedient  to  obtain  sup- 
plies, but  great  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  As  an  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  uniform  trousers,  the  wool  had  to  be  dyed  out  of  which  to 
manufacture  the  cloth  from  which  to  make  the  garments.  It  was  upon 
the  recommendation  of  this  office  that  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized 
the  purchase  of  dark-blue  trousers,  which  aided  materially  in  equip- 
ping the  men.  The  Department  was  subjected  to  criticism  on  this 
account,  but  the  men  were  clothed;  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
been. 

Contracts  had  to  be  enteped  into  for  all  the  different  articles  of  cloth- 
Ab.  98 32 
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ing  and  equipage,  for  which  there  would  likely  be  an  early  demand, 
and  the  extent  of  the  latter  could  not  even  be  properly  anticipated. 

Great  care  and  vigilance  had  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  supply  of 
articles  of  inferior  quality,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Department  has 
been  successful  in  preventing  deliveries  of  goods  that  could  reasonably 
be  objected  to.  The  aim  has  been  to  obtain  articles  conforming  as 
nearly  as  practicable  to  existing  standards  and  specifications. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  and  successfully  met  was 
the  extraordinarily  large  demands  for  tents.  Besides  providing  for  the 
regulation  allowances  to  which  the  troops  were  entitled,  and  for  ordi- 
nary hospital  purposes,  the  sickness  to  which  our  Army  in  active  cam- 
paign as  well  as  in  camp  was  subjected  created  demands  beyond  all 
expectation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  there  was  scarcely  any  cotton  duck  to  be  found  in  this  country 
suitable  for  military  purposes,  the  supply  having  become  depleted  by 
the  large  demand  for  tentage  from  persons  leaving  the  States  for  the 
Klondike  region  and  the  unprecedented  purchases  by  the  Ifavy 
Department. 

The  manufacture  of  tents  was  prosecuted  in  every  locality  West  and 
East,  wherever  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  the  materials  and  labor 
skilled  to  manufacture  them.  Even  recourse  was  had  to  the  assistance 
kindly  tendered  this  Department  by  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  who  placed  the  force  of  the  mail-bag  repair  shop  at  its  dis- 
posal. By  this  timely  aid  alone  3,771  common  tents  were  manufactured 
from  the  materials  which  were  furnished  by  this  Department  for  that 
purpose. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difQculties,  in  the  short  period  of  about  four 
months  nearly  300,000  men  have  been  fully  equipped  and  the  equipment 
maintained.  A  portion  of  the  Army  has  been  transported  to  and  sup- 
plied in  the  Philippines;  another  portion  in  Porto  Rico,  and  an  army  of 
20,000  cared  for  in  Cuba  under  the  most  difficult  and  trying  conditions. 
The  army  in  Cuba,  leaving  everything  behind,  arrived  at  Montauk 
Point  and  found  a  complete  new  outfit  of, tents  and  clothing  ready  there 
for  them. 

The  accompanying  Statement  B  shows  in  detail  the  quantities  of  the 
principal  articles  of  clothing  and  equipage  and  materials  purchased 
or  contracted  for  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  various  places 
at  which  they  were  procured — this  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
endeavors  of  the  Department  to  reach  every  locality  that  could  contrib- 
ute toward  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  service,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  quality  and  kind  of  supplies  needed.  For  a  better 
understanding,  this  statement  has  been  divided  into  two  periods,  viz, 
from  July  1, 1897,  to  April  30, 1898,  covering  the  period  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  from  May  1  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year;  also  from  July  1  to  August  15, 1898 — this  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  purchases  and  manufactures  of  the  principal  articles 
on  account  of  said  war. 

There  were  manufactured  at  the  Philadelphia,  Jefi'ersonville,  St.  Louis, 
and  San  Francisco  depots,  during  the  periods  specified  in  this  statement, 
the  following  principal  articles,  viz : 
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Depot. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jeffereonville,  Ind, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St. 
Louis. 

Articles. 

a 
p 

s 
<!» 

'-'ift 

r 

o  , 

si 

00     _ 

L 

E? 

""•in 
P 

5^ 

i-lO 

1 

a' 

M 
P 
<!» 

p 

1-3 

»-3o6 

Dress  coats,  all  kinds 

Overcoats,  kersey,  made  and 

1,739 

6,372 
7,319 
3,876 

22,  999 

7,637 

5  853 

700 

624 

18,  243 

40,  419 

3,048 

47,  200 

2,232 

3,047 

500 

207 
369 

450 

1 

3,407 
3,414 

732 

226 

3,440 

283 

Blouses,  made  and  unmade. . 

Coats,  canvas  fatigue 

Trousers : 

Kersey,  foot,  made  and 

2,466 
2,972 

15,284 

7,720 
2,877 
4,  352 

8,680 
3,346 

49,  074 
1,716 

15,  703 
2,  .525 

1, 256     5, 474 
921     4,946 

3,239    10,692 

266         437 

l,84ll     5,255 

746           12 

10,  651 

Kersey,  mounted,  made 

7,  273 

5,224 

972 

2,356 

Stable  frorta 

300 

792 
10,  235 
27,272 

2,023 

Shirts,  dark  blue  flannel 

Drawers,  canton  flannel 

Tents : 

16,945 
19, 834 

328 
207 
589 
6,351 
862 

41,289 
36, 459 

9 

131 

285 

179,499 

935 

20,  999 
24,978 

15 
295 
383 
18,  003 
217 

9,440 
34,544 

"s.'isi 

1,866 
4,482 

1,809 

2,414 

40 
113 

Wall 

' 

Purchases  and  contracts  for  clothing  aud  equipage  were  made  at  the 
following  depots  and  points,  viz :  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  New  York;  Chicago,  111.;  Boston, 
Mass.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Detroit, 
Mich. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  and  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  following  are 
the  principal  articles  that  were  purchased  or  contracted  for.  Except 
in  instances  where  the  necessities  of  the  service  required  purchases  in 
open  market,  competition  was  in  all  cases  invited. 


Articles. 


Blankets,  ■wool 

Blonses , 

Caps,  forage 

Canvas  fatigne  coats 

Canvas  fatigue  trousers  — pairs . . 

Drawers,  canton  flannel do 

Drawers,  summer do 

Field  and  summer  uniforms 

Hats,  campaign 

Leggings 

Overcoats 

Poncho.'^,  rubber 

Shirts,  dark-blue  flannel 

Shoes : 

Barrack pairs. - 

Calfskin do 

Stockings : 

Cotton do 

Woolen do 

Trousers : 

Foot do 

Mounted do 

Dnck do 

Undershirts : 

Cotton 

Woolen 


July  1, 1897, 

to  Apr.  30, 

1808. 


22,  000 

'77,"obb' 


43,  340 


18, 040 
11,  000 


32,  925 


27,  050 

"m'm 


40, 000 


May  1  to 
June  30, 1898. 


299, 187 
105,  224 
230, 000 

24,  022 
24,011 
50,  000 

648,  436 
39, 150 
263, 346 
207,  300 
4,000 
220, 386 
239, 784 

25,  000 
538,  663 

726, 199 
129,  764 

114,  351 


4,150 

766, 545 
31, 477 


J  uly  1  to 
Aug.  15, 1898. 


247, 151 
169, 008 


7,579 
7,579 


408,  554 
114,  019 
213,  369 
381,  500 
125,  000 
105, 000 
308,  860 

51,  093 
243,  640 

.,  270, 600 
21, 178 

273, 405 
33,  000 
110,  850 

646, 111 
12,  879 


500 
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July,  1, 1897, 

to  Apr.  30, 

1898. 


May  1  to 
Jnne  30, 1898. 


July  1  to 
Aug.  15, 1898. 


Tents : 

Coininon 

Conical  wall 

Hospital 

Shelter  halves  — 

Wall 

Duck,  tent,  all  kinds. 
Flannel : 

Blouse 

Canton 

Shirting 

Kersey,  sky-blue 


.yards.. 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


382,  354  ' 
40, 000 


23, 114 

68,  754  I 


18,  887 

451 

447 

135,  773 

5,270 

1,  073,  828 

330, 479 
449, 082 
671,  620 
561,  098 


24,190 

265 

5,473 

39, 104 

2,712 

422,  000 

3,200 

559,  429 

4,000 

16, 110 


Statement  O,  accompanying  this  report,  shows  in  detail  the  issues  of 
clothing  and  equipage  made  during  the  three  periods  from  July  1, 1897, 
to  April  30, 1898,  from  May  1  to  June  80,  and  from  July  1  to  August  15 
last.    The  following  are  the  principal  items,  viz : 


Articles. 


July  1,1897,  to' 


May  1  to 


Apr.  30, 1898.   June  30, 1898. 


July  1  to 
Aug.  15, 189E 


CLOTHING. 

Blankets,  wool 

Blouses  

Forage  caps 

Canvas  fatigue  coats 

Canvas  fatigue  trousers pairs . 

Campaign  hats 

Drawers : 

Canton  flannel pairs . 

Summer do... 

Leggings do... 

Overcoats 

Rubber  ponchos 

Dark-blue  flannel  shirts 

Shoes ; 

Barrack pairs . 

Calfskin do... 

Stockings : 

Cotton do... 

"Wool do... 

Trousers : 

Foot do... 

Mounted do... 

Undershirts : 

Cotton 

"Wool 

HQUIPAaE. 

Tents: 

Common 

Conical  wall , 

Hospital 

Shelter  halves , 

"Wall 

MATERIALS. 

Flannel: 

Blouse yards 

Canton .'.do.. 

Shirting do. . 

Duck,  cotton  for  tents,  all  kinds do.. 

Kersey,  sky-blue,  22-ounce do. . 


27,  559 

35,  624 
81, 784 
34,  775 
37,  390 
39,  265 

66,  804 
10,  502 
36, 439 
17,  016 
6,822 

36,  699 

14, 129 
57,  017 

249,  746 
73, 959 

59, 466 
19, 117 

56, 152 
39,  327 


1,971 
486 
144 

8,824 
923 


31,241 
150,  728 

63,  550 
170,  568 
104,  244 


193,  071 
179,  908 
4,140 
38, 840 
38,  385 
189,  519 

74, 470 
236, 491 
133, 815 
4,416 
197, 139 
315,  098 

38,  306 
299,  475 

617, 990 
31, 137 

175, 630 
18, 005 

185, 115 
34, 404 


19, 115 

1,128 

1,722 

247, 087 

5,256 


167,  369 
221, 497 
102,  332 
932,  797 
159,  045 


96,  691 

122,  218 

13, 164 

20,  259 

21,  308 
306,  677 

30, 128 
372,  856 
263,  855 

10,  967 
102,  358 
238.  574 

22,  692 
216,  961 

556,  882 
20,  336 

145,  889 
28,  621 

390,  557 
23, 487 


25,661 
84 

2,610 
85,  512 

2,480 


37,  759 
90,  634 
42, 008 
173,  401 
35,  936 


The  accompanying  Statement  D  shows  the  articles  of  clothing  and 
equipage  that  were  sent  just  prior  to,  as  well  as  during,  the  period  of 
actual  hostilities,  and  subsequent  thereto,  to  the  various  distributing 
depots  and  camps,  and  a  careful  perusal  will  show  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  so  comparatively  short  a  period.  In  this  connec- 
tion i1  is  proper  to  state  that  many  of  the  States  which  contributed 
toward  filling  the  quota  of  volunteers  of  the  first  call  held  their  men 
in  camps  before  they  were  mustered  into  the  United  States  service, 
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and  when  turned  over  to  the  General  Government  they  were  in  many 
cases  without  proper  clothing;  especially  was  this  the  case  in  regard 
to  underclothing  and  shoes. 

It  was  from  this  source  that  the  principal  complaints  regarding  the 
insufficiency  of  the  clothiug  supplies  arose;  nor  is  it  strange  that  peo- 
ple unfamiliar  with  the  state  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  can  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
overcome;  and  the  above  figures  show  conclusively  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  matter  of  supplying  the  Army  with  the  clothing 
and  equipage  necessary  for  its  efficiency  and  comfort.  In  1861,  after  a 
much  longer  lapse  of  time,  many  regiments  went  to  the  front  without 
uniforms.  Even  tentage  had  to  be  imported  from  Europe,  and  the 
records  of  the  Department  show  that  as  late  as  December,  1861,  nine 
months  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  men  were  insufficiently 
clad  to  perform  their  duties  at  the  very  capital  of  the  nation. 

No  great  difficulties  were  met  in  equipping  the  troops  enlisted  under 
the  second  call,  as,  by  a  better  cooperation  between  State  officers  and 
the  War  Department,  supplies  were  delivered  at  points  of  muster  in 
advance. 

EBCEIPTS   AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  olotliing  .ind  equipage  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30, 1898 $1,050,000.00 

The  appropriation  to  supply  deficiencies  for  support  of  the  Army, 

under  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  4,  1898 10,  000,  000. 00 

To  which  were  credited  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  following 
amounts : 
Reimbursements  on  account  of  issues  to  the  militia  of  the  States 

and  Territories 189,248.37 

Collections  by  Pay  Department  on  account  of  clothing  drawn  by 
the  enlisted  men  in  excess  of  their  allowance,  from  purchases  of 
discharges  by  enlisted  men  under  section  4,  act  of  Congress  of 
June  16, 1890 ;  also  from  sales  to  officers,  to  the  militia,  and  sur- 
veying expeditions  authorized  by  law 95, 125.  61 

Total 11,334,373.98 

The  remittances  to  officers  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment at  the  general  depots  and  elsewhere  for  the  pur- 
chase and  manufacture  of  clothing  and  equipage  and 
other  expenditures  chargeable  to — 

Annual  appropriation $1, 321, 435. 91 

Deficiency  appropriation 4,208,513.87 

Requisitions  issued  on  settlements  made  at  Treasury  of 

accounts  and  claims 464. 68 

The  amount  refunded  to  the  appropriation  for  arming 
and  equipping  the  militia  on  account  of  clothiug  and 
equipage  supplies  returned   to  the   Quartermaster's 

Department 197.60 

5,530,612.06 

Leaving  a  balance  of 5, 803,  761.  92 

available  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1898. 

To  this  amount  should  be  added  the  sum  of 26,  000,  000. 00 

appropriated  by  Congress  July  7,  1898,  and  not  yet  drawn  upon, 
making  the  total  amount  available  for  the  purchase  of  clothing  and 
equipage 31,803,761.92 

Of  this  amount,  $7,229,997.07  were  required  on  the  15th  of  August 
last  to  pay  for  all  expenditures  on  account  of  clothing  and  equipage 
incurred  by  this  Department  up  to  said  date. 

The  regular  appi'opriation  by  Congress  for  clothing  and  equipage  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1899,  is  $975,000,  which  as  yet  has  not 
been  drawn  upon. 
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REMITTANCES. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  that  were  remitted  to  officers  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  from  the  annual  and  deficiency  appropriations: 

Depot  at  Philadelphia,  Pa $2,669,383.20 

Depot  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind 97,703.30 

Depot  at  San  Francisco,  Cal 672,294.64 

Depot  at  St.  Louis,  Mo 98,323.44 

Depot  at  Washington,  D.  C 2,658.75 

Depot  at  New  York 1,209,923.55 

Depot  at  Baltimore,  Md 122,119.50 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Department  of  the  East 140, 139.  7» 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Department  of  California 100,  570.  00 

Chief  Quartermaster,  Department  of  the  Lakes 339,  849. 48 

Other  departments,  depots,  and  posts 76, 984. 14 

Total ".     5,529,949.78 

COLLECTIONS  BY  PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

There  were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  clothing  and 
equipage  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  from  collections  by  the  Pay  Depart- 
ment, the  following  amounts,  viz: 

Ou  account  of  clothing  drawn  by  enlisted  men  in  excess  of  their  clothing- 
money  allowance $38, 509. 80 

On  account  of  purchases  of  discharges  by  enlisted  men  under  section  4  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16,  1890,  and  which,  under  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  War,  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation for  clothing  and  equipage 4,  625.  00 

Total 43,134.80 

ISSUES   TO   THE  MILITIA. 

The  following  are  the  issues  of  clothing,  equipage,  and  other  stores 
that  were  made  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
for  use  of  the  militia,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
July  1, 1897,  for  which  the  respective  appropriations  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  have  been  reimbursed  from  the  appropriation  for 
arming  and  equipping  the  militia,  viz : 


states  and  Territories. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idabo 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


Clotbing  and 
equipage. 


$3,  658.  78 

953. 72 

10,  536.  67 

466. 50 

339.  98 

7, 148. 43 

4,  501.  28 

4, 093. 43 

1,  839. 42 

3, 046. 16 

830.  29 

4, 558.  72 

510. 54 

6. 713. 56 
3, 492. 82 

4. 310. 57 
.2, 617. 18 

1,  381. 17 

692.  72 

6,  673.  57 

U,  860.  51 

66.76 

3,  520.  95 


Regular 
supplies. 


$292.  50 


84.74 


Army 
transpor- 
tation. 
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states  aud  Territories. 

Clothing  and 
equipage. 

Regular 
supplies. 

Army 
transpor- 
tation. 

?8,  670.  51 

3,  601.  97 
1, 041. 87 

997. 16 
6,344.77 
2, 450. 04 

574.64 
6,  790. 80 
3,460.16 
14,  688.  26 

1,  077.  28 
8, 102. 12 

2,  354.  40 
6,244.56 
2, 478. 80 
7, 026.  51 
9, 772. 94 
1, 184.  09 
1,  673.  99 

10,  780. 33 

4,  078.  48 
943.  78 
896. 10 

1,  362. 18 

$96.  00 

New  York 

Ohio 

$284.  85 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

.78 

West  Virginia         .                     .     .         .... 

a  189, 309.  45 

10.00 

187.  60 

474.  02 

284.  85 

189,  111.  85 

474.  02 

284. 85 

a  $61.08  of  this  amount  was  not  actually  settled  by  the  Treasury  Department  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  will  appear  in  the  next  annual  report. 

SALES   TO    THE   MILITIA. 

There  were  sold  by  this  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
governors  of  the  following  States,  under  tlie  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  24, 1897,  clothing,  equipage,  and  other  supplies  to  the  total 
value  of  $20,509.71,  viz: 


states. 


Clothing 

and 
equipage. 


Army 
transpor- 
tation. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Total.. 


289.  85 
11,118.50 
8,314.50 


$17.  32 
2.51 


81.36 


101. 18 


SALES   TO    THE   UNITED    STATES   MARINE    CORPS. 


JlJTotwithstanding  the  great  demand  upon  the  Department  from  the 
Army  for  tentage,  the  Quartermaster-General,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  recommended  and 
obtained  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  sell  to  said  officer — 

Hospital  tents,  complete 6 

Wall  tents,  complete 150 

Shelter  tent  halves,  with  poles  and  pins 2, 000 

Also  a  considerable  quantity  of  spare  parts  for  tentage.  The  total 
amount  realized  from  said  sale  amounted  to  $2,882.75,  all  of  which  has 
been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  clothing  and  equipage. 
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SALES   TO    THE    GEOLOGICAL    SURVEY. 

Under  paragraph  3692,  Eevised  Statutes,  and  under  special  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  there  were  sold  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  for  use  of  various  surveying  parties  in  the 
field,  tents  to  the  value  of  $229.22,  which  amount  has  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  clothing  and  equipage. 

SALES   AT    AUCTION. 

There  was  realized  at  the  general  depots  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  from  sales  of  old  pattern  and  condemned  articles  of  clotli- 
ing,  equipage,  cuttings,  etc.,  the  sum  of  $8,404.24,  all  of  which  has  been 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous receipts  as  required  by  law.  The  expenses  connected  with 
making  these  sales  amounted  to  $212.76,  which  bave  been  paid  from 
the  appropriation  for  clothing  and  equipage. 

CLOTHING  FOE.  DISCHAEGED   PEISONERS. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  16,  1896,  all  prisoners 
upon  release  from  confinement  under  court  martial  sentences  are  to  be 
furnished  with  a  suit  of  outer  clothing  to  the  value  of  $10  per  suit. 
Under  this  provision  of  the  law  there  were  remitted  to  various  officers 
during  the  fiscal  year  $4,370  from  the  appropriation  f6r  the  support  of 
the  Army.  The  remittance  on  this  account  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $4,221.25. 

ISSUES   TO   INDIAN   PEISONEES   OP  WAR. 

There  are  held  in  captivity  at  Port  Sill,  Okla.,  298  Apache  Indian 
prisoners  of  war,  consisting  of  68  men,  105  women,  70  boys,  and  55 
girls,  the  sustenance  of  which,  except  as  to  subsistence,  falls  upon  the 
Quartermaster's  Department. 

The  following  are  the  expenditures  connected  therewith,  viz : 

Fuel $2,362.06 

Forage 2,755.80 

Transportation 746. 00 

Clothing  and  equipage 1, 170. 14 

Employees 1,200.00 

Total 8,234.00 

a  decrease  of  $3,420.06  from  the  expenditures  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

Independent  of  the  routine  work  connected  with  purchases,  manu- 
factures, and  issues,  much  thought  has  been  devoted  to  studying  the 
questions  connected  with  improving  the  quality  of  the  clothing  and 
equipage  supplies,  among  which  may  be  named  the  following  particular 
items : 

BLOUSES — NEW  PATTERN. 

As  indicated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  clothing-supply  branch, 
several  sets  of  blouses  of  new  and  revised  pattern,  based  upon  actual 
measurements  taken  of  several  hundred  men  of  the  different  arms  of  the 
service,  were  tried  at  various  posts,  and  it  was  found  that  a  satisfactory 
solution  bad  been  reached.  The  new-pattern  blouses  consist  of  nine 
sizes,  instead  of  six,  as  heretofore.    Standards  and  specifications  were 
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adopted,  and  manufactures  had  just  been  ordered  when  the  war  with. 
Spain  began.  It  was  found  impossible  at  this  particular  time  to  start 
tlie  new  enterprise,  and  consequently  all  blouses  purchased  and  manu- 
factured during  the  last  Ave  months  conformed  to  the  old  pattern. 

SHOES. 

Shoes  made  of  somewhat  lighter  calfskins  and  upon  lasts  conforming 
more  closely  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  foot  have  also  been  adopted, 
and  contracts  had  been  entered  into  just  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  Those  procured  are  of  unexceptionable  quality  and  make, 
hand  sewed,  and  many  manufacturers  who  have  carefully  examined 
both  the  adopted  lasts  and  shoes  declared  that  they  could  not  suggest 
further  improvements.  All  shoes  now  being  procured  under  the  con- 
tracts awarded  within  the  last  two  months  conform  to  these  new  pat- 
terns, except  that  the  soles  are  permitted  to  be  sewed  on  the  Goodyear 
welt  machine.  The  advisability  of  substituting  the  latter  mode  of  fas- 
ening  the  soles  will  form  the  subject  of  future  consideration,  as  well  as 
several  suggestions  that  have  been  made  by  prominent  manufacturers 
to  permit  Cordovan  and  Titan  calfskins  to  enter  into  competition. 

The  shoes  procured  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  which  were 
found  to  be  essential  for  the  immediate  equipment  of  the  organizations 
then  being  mustered  into  the  service,  did  not  conform  to  the  newly 
adopted  army  shoes.  The  latter  class  of  shoes  is  not  manufactured  for 
the  trade.  Shoes  of  various  descriptions  had  to  be  purchased,  and  it 
was  found  that  as  a  rule  they  were  good  and  serviceable.  In  a  few 
instances  they  proved  otherwise,  but  this  could  not  be  avoided. 

CLOTHING  OP    LIGHTBE    TBSTUKB    FOR    SOUTHERN    AND    TROPICAL 

COUNTRIES. 

The  question  of  furnishing  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  stationed 
in  the  South  and  in  tropical  countries  with  clothing  suitable  for  those 
latitudes  has  also  formed  the  subject  of  consideration. 

Pending  a  final  conclusion,  the  calls  from  the  Army  for  cotton  clothing 
have  been  met  by  supplying  twilled  and  plain  duck  garments  to  the 
troops  in  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  various 
organizations  in  camp  in  this  country. 

UNDERWEAR. 

The  Army  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  light  cotton  under- 
wear, which  has  undoubtedly  materially  aided  in  alleviating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  men.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  to  procure  an  adequate 
supply  of  wool  knit  undershirts  of  a  much  better  quality  than  formerly 
issued  to  the  Army.  The  grade  of  wool  will  be  much  finer,  the  per 
centum  of  cotton  will  be  40  instead  of  50,  and  they  will  be  of  light  and 
heavy  qualities,  suitable  for  cold  and  warm  climates. 

MOSQUITO  HEAD    NETS,   RUBBER  PONCHOS,   AND   HAMMOCKS. 

Of  these  articles  of  equipment,  so  necessary  to  protect  the  men  in 
the  unhealthy  climate  of  Cuba,  an  entire  outfit  has  also  been  procured 
and  furnished  by  this  Department.  To  what  extent  they  have  been 
made  use  of  in  active  campaign  this  office  has  as  yet  not  been  informed. 
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BADGES   AND  DESIGNATING  FLAGS. 

General  Orders,  No.  99,  c.  s.,  published  by  the  Adjutant-G-eneral  of 
the  Army,  prescribe  the  badges  and  flags  for  the  several  brigades,  divi- 
sions, and  corps  composing  the  Army.  Of  these  a  complete  outfit  for 
8  corps  has  been  procured  and  distributed. 

COLORS   AND    GUIDONS. 

Contracts  for  such  colors  and  guidoms  as  might  be  needed  by  the 
various  volunteer  organizations  were  also  entered  into.  They  have  been 
procured  as  fast  as  applied  for.  Under  existing  regulations  these  col- 
ors should  all  be  embroidered  in  silk ;  but  it  being  impossible  to  have 
such  work  executed  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Secretary  of  War 
approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Quartermaster-General  that  the 
inscription  and  coat  of  arms  be  painted  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
done  during  the  civil  war. 

BAND   INSTETJMENTS. 

Great  diflfilculty  was  experienced  in  supplying  the  many  military  bands 
with  instruments,  as  required  by  paragraph  1201,  Army  Eegulations. 
They  were  procured  by  purchase  in  open  market,  of  the  best  domestic 
production  obtainable,  and  it  was  even  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
purchase  of  some  of  foreign  make.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
supply  all  the  regiments,  and  owing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties all  action  to  supply  instruments  to  volunteer  organizations  will  be 
suspended  until  the  final  status  of  each  particular  regiment  shall  have 
been  determined. 

GRATUITOUS  ISSUES   OF   CLOTHING. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  all  the  clothing  of  the  troops 
returning  from  Cuba  will  be  destroyed  to  prevent  contagion,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  issue  to  each  of  the  men,  free  of  charge,  another  suit 
in  lieu  of  the  one  destroyed.  Similar  issue  will  also  be  made  to  the 
men  in  hospitals  whose  clothing  has  been  destroyed  for  like  reasons. 

TENTS   OF  DRAB   COLOR. 

The  advisability  of  changing  the  color  of  the  tentage  for  the  Army  to 
a  drab,  similar  to  certain  equipments  supplied  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, has  been  under  consideration  for  several  years.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  a  change  would  be  desirable,  the  Depot  Quartermaster 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1897,  was  directed  to  dye  for 
experimental  purposes  sufficient  of  the  unbleached  duck  to  manufac- 
ture 100  wall  tents  and  flies.  The  tents  thus  made  were  distributed  for 
trial,  one  to  each  post  in  the  Army,  and  reports  called  for. 

These  reports  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  glare  of  the  sun  will  be  avoided. 

2.  In  time  of  hostilities  the  tents  will  be  less  discernible  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

3.  The  difference  in  appearance  between  old  and  new  canvas  will  be 
less  marked,  thereby  decreasing  to  a  certain  extent  the  demand  for  new 
tentage. 
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4.  The  dyed  canvas  may  be  found  to  lessen  damage  from  mildew,  to 
which  all  unbleached  dack,  if  not  properly  dried  before  storage,  is  sub- 
jected. 

The  only  objection  was  made  by  a  few  officers  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  tent,  when  closed  on  dark  days,  is  not  sufficiently  light  on  the 
inside  for  reading  or  writing.  Many  officers,  however,  are  of  distinctly 
opposite  views.    They  prefer  even  a  darker  color. 

On  the  14th  of  December  last  a  report  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  recommending  that  the  drab -colored  duck  for  the  teutage  be 
adopted,  to  be  of  the  same  shade  as  the  duck  used  by  the  Ordnance 
Department,  and  that  this  be  also  the  future  color  for  the  fatigue  hat, 
fatigue  clothing,  leggings,  and  shelter  tent.  In  order  to  insure  a  fast 
and  even  color,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  material  dyed  in  the  fiber. 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Department  was  contemplating  how  best  to  inaugurate  the 
changes  involved,  when  other  and  more  important  demands  were  made 
upon  this  office. 

The  subject,  however,  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  considerable  duck 
and  tentage  recently  purchased  has  been  of  the  new  color.  Sufficient 
time  to  obtain  reports  upon  results  has  as  yet  not  elapsed. 

COMBINED  SHELTER  TENT  AND  CLOTHING  ROLL. 

After  examining  the  sample  of  a  combined  shelter  tent  and  clothing 
roll,  submitted  by  Maj.  Charles  W.  Williams,  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A., 
referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  believing  that  the  same  pos- 
sessed qualities  equally  as  good  as  those  contained  in  a  similar  tent 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  by  another  inventor,  and 
Major  Williams  consenting,  this  Department  concluded  to  advise  the 
officer  named  to  take  out  letters  patent.  Application  was  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  on  the  8th  of  November  last,  under  paragraph  2  of 
the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses 
for  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  and  for  other 
purposes.  A  patent  was  granted  on  the  4th  of  January  last  to  Major 
Williams,  under  section  4886  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  without  the  pay 
ment  of  any  fee,  so  that  the  Government  or  any  of  its  officers  or 
employees  in  the  prosecution  of  work  for  the  Goverument  or  by  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States  may  make  use  of  the  invention  with- 
out the  payment  of  any  royalty.  The  number  of  the  patent  is  596767. 
None  have  thus  far  been  manufactured. 

CLOTHING  AND   EQUIPAGE  FOE   TROOPS  IN  ALASKA. 

All  the  troops  ordered  by  the  War  Department  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  during  the  last  and  present  fiscal  years  have  been  supplied 
with  sufficient  quantities  of  clothing  and  equipag:e  suitable  only  for 
the  extreme  cold  weather  prevailing  in  that  country.  Among  the 
articles  furnished  were  some-  of  the  improved  conical  wall  tents, 
invented  by  Maj.  Charles  W.  Williams,  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  A. ., 
referred  to  in  last  year's  annual  report. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  one 
important  fact,  which  has  conclusively  been  demonstrated  during 
the  period  of  the  preparation  for  and  prosecution  of  the  war  just 
terminating. 
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It  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  economic  side  of  the  question 
of  providing  the  clothing  and  equipage  supplies  for  the  Army  in  the 
future. 

Heretofore  all  the  principal  articles  of  clothing  and  equipage  were 
manufactured  at  the  general  depots  of  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment from  materials  purchased  under  contracts.  This  was  found  to  be 
well  adapted  to  times  of  peace,  but  the  system  was  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  answer  fully  in  times  of  war,  when  the  demands  are  sudden 
and  great.  The  reason  why  the  department  was  successful  in  coping 
with  the  difficulties  of  providing  sufficient  clothing,  and  which  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  was  principally 
due  to  purchases  under  contracts.  The  prices  are  entirely  in  favor  of 
the  contract  system.  All  that  will  be  necessary  is  a  rigid  and  fearless 
inspection,  so  that  the  goods  will  conform  strictly  to  specification 
equirements. 

The  manner  of  carrying  this  proposition  into  eff^ect  should  form  the 
subject  of  a  very  careful  future  study. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  S.  Patten, 
Colonel,  Quartermaster's  Department,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Quabtermastek-Genbeal. 


War  Department, 
Qtjartermaster-General's  Office, 

Washington,  7).  0.,  October  20,  1898. 
Sir:  Under  Special  Orders, B"o.  164,  Adjutant- General's  Office,  cur- 
rent series,  having  been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General as  one  of  the  principal  assistants,  in  charge  of  all 
wagon  transportation,  and  the  purchase  of  all  cavalry  and  artillery 
liorses  and  regular  supplies,  etc.,  while  so  acting  to  have  the  rank  of 
colonel,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  that  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  1897-98,  and  for  period  July  1^ 
1898,  to  August  31,  1898. 

EespectfuUy,  C.  P.  Miller, 

Colonel,  Quartermaster's  Department. 
The  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army. 


The  Quartermaster-General  supervises  and  controls,  through  this 
branch,  the  equipment  for  the  transportation  service  of  the  Army, 
including  wagons,  ambulances,  and  vehicles,  draft  and  pack  animals, 
and  cavalry  and  artillery  horses. 

This  branch  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  procurement 
and  distribution  of  supplies,  stoves,  and  heating  apparatus,  and  repair 
and  maintenance  of  same  for  heating  barracks  and  quarters ;  of  ranges, 
stoves,  and  apparatus  for  cooking;  of  fuel  and  lights  for  enlisted  men, 
guards,  hospitals,  storehouses,  and  offices,  and  for  sales  to  officers ;  of 
equipment  of  bakehouses  to  carry  on  post  bakeries;  of  the  necessary 
furniture,  text-books,  paper,  and  equipments  for  the  post  schools ;  for 
the  tableware  and  mess  furniture  for  kitchens  and  mess  halls  for  enlisted 
men;  of  forage  and  bedding  for  the  public  animals  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department,  and  for  the  authorized  number  of  officers'  horses; 
of  straw  for  soldiers'  bedding;  of  stationery  and  blank  books  for  the 
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Quartermaster's  Department,  certificates  for  discharged  soldiers,  blank 
forms  for  the  Paymaster's  and  Quartermaster's  departments,  and  of  the 
necessary  correspondence  connected  with  the  work  of  this  branch. 

This  branch  has  also  charge  of  matters  relating  to  all  contracts  to 
which  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  a  party. 

CONTRACTS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  1,404  contracts  were 
received,  examined,  and  filed  in  this  ofBce.  Seven  hundred  and  ten 
were  for  270,543,952  pounds  of  coal,  61,099  cords  of  wood,  11,250  bushels 
of  charcoal,  31,173,928  pounds  of  oats,  54,471,304  pounds  of  hay,  7,588,- 
200  pounds  of  straw,  4,015,000  pounds  of  barley,  4,204,759  pounds  of 
bran,  40,000  pounds  of  middlings,  and  2,297,366  pounds  of  corn ;  49  for 
transportation;  218  for  clothing,  camp,  and  garrison  equipage ;  98  for 
leases ;  1 1  for  roadways  and  sidewalks ;  25  for  water  and  water  supply ; 
11  for  telephone  service;  4  for  electric  supplies;  3  for  repair  of  bridges; 
2  for  shoeing  public  animals ;  10  for  printing ;  63  for  buildings  and  build- 
ing material;  3  for  sanitary  work;  1  for  construction  of  railroad  plat- 
form ;  2  for  granolithic  pavement;  2  for  illuminating  gas;  2  for  gasoline; 
2  for  mineral  oil ;  1  for  fresh  beef;  26  for  horses  and  mules ;  1  for  cobble- 
stone gutters;  18  for  heating  apparatus;  22  for  plumbing;  5  for  target 
ranges;  2  for  repair  of  roads;  1  for  repair  of  wagons;  5  for  sewerage 
system;  2  for  boilers  and  fixtures;  9  for  repair  of  buildings;  1  for  steel 
trestle  and  tank;  4  for  garbage  cremators;  3  for  gas  piping;  1  for 
machinery;  3  for  drainage  and  grading;  2  for  repair  of  water  tanks;  2 
or  flagstaffs;  5  for  repair  of  wharves ;  1  for  construction  of  wall ;  1  for 
picket  fence;  1  for  repair  of  railroad  trestle;  1  for  repair  of  steamer;  9 
for  tableware  and  kitchen  utensils;  1  for  rostrum;  1  for  flagging  and 
paving  blocks;  2  for  ambulance  harness;  1  for  field  filters;  1  for  sink- 
ing well;  3  for  field  desks;  2  for  packing  boxes  and  crates;  2  for  water 
distillers;  1  for  filters;  1  for  ice  plant;  1  for  disinfectors ;  3  for  type- 
writing machines ;  1  for  box  lockers ;  1  for  headstones ;  and  41  for  char- 
ter of  vessels. 

During  the  period  from  July  1, 1898,  to  August  15, 1898, 267  contracts 
were  received,  examined,  and  filed  in  this  office.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  were  for  2,628,533  pounds  of  oats,  4,348,320  pounds  of  hay, 
195,833  pounds  of  bran,  779,800  pounds  of  straw,  469,000  pounds  of 
barley,  25,833  pounds  of  corn,  50,875,100  pounds  of  coal,  16,884  cords 
of  wood,  and  1,950  bushels  of  charcoal;  9  for  transportation;  22  for 
leases;  2  for  constructing  steam  launches;  8  for  buildings;  29  for 
charter  of  vessels;  6  for  water  system;  1  for  field  desks;  36  for  cloth- 
ing, camp,  and  garrison  equipage;  7  for  tableware  and  kitchen  utensils; 
5  for  telephones;  1  for  mineral  oil;  2  for  illuminating  gas;  1  for  field 
filter;  4  for  remodeling  heating  apparatus;  1  for  repair  of  buildings;  1 
for  plumbing;  1  for  ambulances;  1  for  lamps;  3  for  packing  boxes; 
and  1  for  gas  piping. 

PURCHASES  AT  GENERAL  DEPOTS. 

The  following  are  the  payments  made  by  quartermasters  for  purchases 
for  the  Army  at  general  depots  for  use  thereat  and  for  shipment  else- 
where during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  from  appropriations 
pertaining  to  that  period. 
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Depot. 


New  York 

Philadelphia . . 
Jeffersonville 
San  Francisco 
Washington  . 
St.  Louis 

Total.... 


Regular 
supplies. 


$57,  249.  81 
18, 072.  65 
40, 924. 05 
59,  221.  07 
69,  489.  53 
10,161.61 


255, 118.  72 


Incidental 
expenses. 


$7,469.97 

726. 62 

1,  776.  35 

4,  527. 62 

1,  215. 61 

2,  704.  84 


18,  421.  01 


Barracks 

and 
(quarters. 


$228. 98 

1, 691. 37 

73.35 

20, 806.  85 

247.39 

4.50 


Army 

transporta. 

tion. 


$23, 661.  93 
42, 471. 16 
28,  594. 50 
32, 162.  89 

116,  362.  83 
28,  318. 24 


23,  052. 44  I  271,  571.  65 


Total. 


$88,  610.  69 

62, 961. 80 

71, 368.  25 

116,718.43 

187,  315.  36 

41, 189. 19 


568, 163. 72 


TABLEWARE   AND    KITCHEN   UTENSELB. 

Total  cost  of  all  tableware  and  kitchen  utensils  purchased  at  Phila- 
delphia depot  during  fiscal  year  1897-98  amounted  to  $19,593.66. 

Field  ranges,  bread  ovens,  field  desks,  and  paulins  purchased  from  July  1, 1897,  to  August 

31, 1898. 


July  1, 

1897, to 

Apr.  1, 

1898. 

Apr.  1  to 

July  1, 

1898. 

July  Ito 

Aug.  31, 

1898. 

Total. 

Num- 
her. 

Cost. 

4,130 

100 

4,167 

2  480 

1,000 

60 

1,267 

2,100 

5,130 

150 

6,434 

4,580 

$106,742.00 
20  540  00 

38,471.80 
87,  644. 20 

Paulina                      -         

263,  394. 02 

1 

Fuhlie  animals  purchased. 
TKOM  JULY  1,  1897,  TO  APRIL  1, 


Number 

of 
animals. 


Total  cost. 


Average 
cost. 


Cavalry  horses . . 
Artillery  horses . 

Draft  horses 

Riding  horses  ... 

Draft  mules 

Pack  mules 


Total.. 


663 
118 


1 

216 


$84,  274. 50 

16,  260.  00 

5,  776.  60 

123.75 

21, 466. 48 

2,  771.  60 


130,  672. 83 


$126. 16 
137.  79 
148.11 
123.  75 
99.84 
72.93 


FROM  APRIL  1,  1898,  TO  JUNE  30,  1898. 


Cavalry  horses . . 
Artillery  horses  - 
Riding  horses .  - . 

Bell  horses 

Draft  horses 

Pack  horses 

Draft  mules 

Pack  mules 


Total. 


8,669 
1,776 
1,944 

32 
1,132 

40 

13, 719 

2,667 


$863, 232. 82 

237,  478. 11 

141,880.00 

1,  69.5.  00 

141,736.75 

1,  200. 00 

1,  615,  976.  90 

221, 774.  00 


3, 124,  873.  58 


$99.  57 
133.  71 

72.98 

51.45 
124.  67 

30.00 
110. 50 

83.15 


PROM  JULY  1,  1898,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1898. 


Cavalry  horses . . 
Artillery  horses . 
Riding  horses  ... 

Draft  horses 

Draft  mules 


TotEtl.. 


2,074 

775 

171 

6 

3,796 


$215,  581. 00 

96,  329. 00 

22,  450. 00 

825. 00 

411,631.50 


746, 816.  50 


$103.  93 
124.  27 
131.  28 
165.  00 
108. 43 
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Wagons  and  liamesa purcliased. 
SEOM  JULY  1,  1897,  TO  APRIL  1,  1898. 


^Number 
of  each. 


Total  amount. 


Average 
cost. 


Spring  -wagons . 

Wagonettes 

S.S. Harness  ..- 


$2, 295. 00 
944.00 
900. 00 


$286.  87 

236.  00 

30.00 


Total- 


FROM  APRIL  1,  1898,  TO  JUNE  30 

1898. 

22, 437 

304 

100 

3,566 

61 

3 

400 
25 
210 

$378,  437. 13 

29,  667.  00 

7,500.00 

234,  880.  00 

17, 021.  00 

682.  60 

102,950.00 
5,847.50 
11,799.00 

$12.41 

97.69 

76.00 

65.87 

279.  03 

227.  53 

Am^nlauces : 

357.37 

233.  90 

56.19 

Total                                                          

688, 784.  23 

FROM  JULY  1,  1898,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1898. 


Harness,  S.  S 

Army  wagons 

Bscort  wagons 

Farm  wagons 

Spring  wagons 

"Wagonettes 

Ambulances : 

Rucker 

Red  Cross 

Miscellaneous  wagons. 


Total. 


5,575 

300 

9 

39 

9 

5 

100 
34 
11 


$80,012.05 

31,800.00 

1, 084. 75 

4, 062. 75 

1, 197.  00 

858.  00 

20,  OOO.  00 
7, 412. 00 
1, 349. 50 


$14. 36 
106.  00 
120.  52 
104.17 
133.00 
171.  60 

200.  00 

218.  00 

96.39 


Total  number  of  animals,  loagons,  harness,  etc.,  purchased  during  the  period  from  April  1, 
1898,  to  August  SI,  1898,  inclusive. 

Cavalry  horses 10,  743 

Artillery  horses 2,551 

Pack  horses 40 

Draft  horses 1,137 

Riding  horses 2, 115 

Bell  mares 32 

Draft  mules 17,515 

Pack  mules 2,667 

Harness,  S.S , 28,012 

Army  wagons 604 

Escort  wagons 109 

Farm  wagons 3,  605 

Spring  wagons 70 

Wagonettes 8 

Miscellaneous  wagons 224 

Ambulances : 

Rucker 500 

Red  Cross 59 

COAL   OONTKACTED  FOB  FOR   TRANSPORT  VESSELS. 

Ten  thousand  tons  (more  or  less,  as  Government  may  require)  Georges 
Greek  Big  Vein  Cumberland  coal,  at  $3.75  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 
delivered  as  follows : 

Tons. 

Tampa,  Fla 3,306 

Femandina,  Fla 5,547 

Total 8,853 
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Ten  thousand  tons  (more  or  less,  as  Government  may  require)  G-eorges 
Creek  Cumberland  coal,  at  $4.05  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  delivered  as 
follows : 

Tona. 

Santiago,  Cuba 3,978 

Ponce,  Porto  Eico 6,422 

Total, 10,400 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  Pocahontas  coal,  at 
$3.75  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  delivered  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla.  Total 
for  Port  Tampa,  1,225  tons. 

COAL   POK  MANILA,  POR    TEANSPOKT    VESSELS. 

Five  thousand  two  hundred  tons  Seaham,  Wallsend,  or  Pacific  Cooper- 
ative coal,  at  $10.50  per  ton. 

Three  thousand  to  6,000  tons  Seaham,  Wallsend,  or  Pacific  Cooperative 
coal,  at  $10.50  per  ton. 

Four  thousand  eight  hundred  tons  Seaham,  Wallsend,  or  Pacific 
Cooperative  coal,  at  $10.50  per  ton. 

Total  for  Manila,  16,000  tons. 

COAL   FOE   HONOLULU,  POR    TRANSPORT   VESSELS. 

Mne  thousand  tons  Nanaimo  coal,  at  $7.50  per  ton. 

Three  thousand  nine  hundred  tons  Wallsend  coal,  at  $9  per  ton. 

Five  thoyisand  tons  Seaham,  Wallsend,  or  Pacific  Cooperative  coal, 
at  $9  per  ton. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  tons  Cooperative  Wallsend  coal,  at  $8.25 
per  ton. 

Two  thousand  seven  hundred  tons  coal  equal  to  Seaham  or  Wallsend, 
at  $7.50  per  ton. 

Three  thousand  tons  Wallarah  coal,  at  $7.37 J  per  ton. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  tons  Seaham,  Wallsend,  or  Pacific 
Cooperative  coal,  at  $7.50  per  ton. 

Total  for  Honolulu,  28,600  tons. 

R^SUMK. 

Tons. 

Tampa,  Fla 3,306 

Peruandiua,  Fla 5,547 

Santiago,  Cuba 3, 978 

Ponce,  Porto  Eico 6,  422 

Port  Tampa,  Fla 1,  225 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands 16,  000 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands 28,  600 

Total - 65,078 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  P.  Miller, 
Colonel,  Quartermaster's  Department,  U.  8.  A. 
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RBPOET  OP  THE  GOMMISSARY-GENBRAL  OF  SUBSISTENCE, 

War  Department, 
Office  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 

WasMn(/ton,  J).  C,  October  17,  1898. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Subsistence  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1898,  and  subsequently  to  include  the  date  of  September  30, 1898. 

RESOURCES  AND   EXPENDIl'URES. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  aggregate  fiscal  resources  and 
expenditures  of  the  department,  and  the  balances  at  the  close  of  the 
period  mentioned : 

RESOURCES. 

Amounts  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Subsistence  Department  on  June  30,  1897, 
as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1896 $194,693.89 

Subsistenceofthe  Army,  1897 203,849.89 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 
States  and  soldiers  on  furlough — 
Certified  claims,  acts  March  2, 1889,  and  April  4, 

1890 2,044.11 

Certified  claims,  1896,  act  March  2, 1895 7, 586.  73 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  June  11, 1896 485. 13 

Claim  for  quartermaster  stores  and  commissary  sup- 
plies, acts  July  4, 1864,  and  March  2, 1895 .08 

Relief  of  suflerers  from  overflow  of  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  (joint  resolution  approved  April  7, 1897) .  - .        108,  685. 11 

■ —      $517,  344. 94 

Amounts  to  the  credit  of  officers  of  the  Subsistence 
Department  and  of  officers  doing  duty  in  the  Subsist- 
ence Depaitment  wilh  the  Treasurer,  assistant  treas- 
urers, and  designated  depositaries,  .and  in  their  per- 
sonal possession  on  June  80,  1897,  as  follows: 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1897 63, 893. 77 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in 
rebel  States  and  soldiers  on  furlough — 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  June  11,  1896 608.20 

Relief  of  suflerers  from  overflow  of  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  (joint  resolution  approved  April  7,  1897)  . .  20, 639. 62 

85, 141. 59 

Amounts  refunded  to  the  Treasury  near  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1897,  but  not  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  by  .Tune  30,  1897,  as  follows: 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1897 \ 30,958.76 

Amounts  appropriated  for  the  Subsistence  Department 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1898,  and  the  period 

ending  .January  1,  1899,  as  follows: 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1898,  act  of  Marcli  2, 1897.     1, 650,  000. 00 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  January  1, 1899,  act  of  May 

4, 1898,  $2,739,643.50 ;  act  of  June  8, 1898,  $5,000,000 ; 

act  of  July  7, 1898,  $15,367,112.28 ;  total 23, 106, 755. 78 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1898 — 

Certified  claims,  act  July  19, 1897 149. 38 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 
States  and  soldiers  on  lurlough — 

Certified  claims,  1898,  act  June  4, 1897 4, 000. 00 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  July  19, 1897 177. 25 

Relief  of  people  in  mining  regions  of  Alaska,  act  of 

December  18, 1897 200,000.00 

24, 961, 082. 41 

Ab.  98 33 
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Amounts  collected  from  various  sources  and  refunded 
to  the  appropriations  of  the  Subsistence  Department 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
1898,  as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1895,  and  prior  years $215. 69 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1895,  and  prior  years,  trans- 

Subsistence  of  the  ArmyVi89'6 ....'.'.'.'.' 1, 077.  25 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1897 512.33 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1898 261.84  „„„,„_ 

$2, 084. 25 

Amounts  received  by  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment and  by  of6cers  doing  duty  in  the  Subsistence 
Department  from  sales  of  subsistence  stores  to  the 
following  purchasers  during  the  fiscal  year  1898,  and 
taken  up  for  immediate  disbursement  under  the  fol- 
lowing appropriations : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1897:    Sales  to  officers, 

$39.46;  refundment,  $32.75 72.21 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1898:  Sales  to  officers, 
$250,577.12;  to  enlisted  men,  companies,  detach- 
ments, and  hospitals,  $331,400.73;  to  post  ex- 
changes, $29,953.31;  to  civilian  employees,  $10,- 
851.45;  to  Quartermaster's  Department,  $60.74 ;  to 
Indian  agents,  $2,532.80;  to  Indian-school  teach- 
ers, $113;  to  Indian  physician,  $276.56;  to  Indian 
Commission,  $54.13;  to  naval  officers,  $62.88;  to 
United  States  Boundary  Commission,  $232.24;  to 
Yosemite  Park  Commission,  $19.31;  of  surplus 
and  condemned  stores  and  property  at  auction, 
$367.61;  of  boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  $55.02;  to  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  $35.85 626, 592. 75 

Amounts  taken  up  by  officers  doing  duty  in  the  Sub- 
sistence Department  on  account  of  reclamations  for 
stores  lost,  damaged,  etc.,  and  in  correction  of  errors 

in  their  accounts,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  1898 796.59 

Relief  of  people  in  mining  regions  of  Alaska,  act  of 
DecemberlS,  1897 :  Sales,  $7,176.15;  refundments, 

$54.86 7,231.01 

634, 692.  56 

Amounts  charged  against  officers  still  in  the  service  on 
account  of  funds  and  stores  alleged  to  have  been  lost 
by  theft,  etc. ,  for  which  relief  can  only  be  obtained 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  under  sections  1059  and  1062, 
Revised  Statutes,  or  from  Congress,  as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1880 75. 92 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1889 24.04 

99.  m 

Total  resources 26,231,404.47 

BXPBNDITURBS. 

Amounts  expended  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  from 
the  appropriatious  of  the  Subsistence  Department  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1898,  as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1895,  and  prioryears,  trans- 
fer account 0. 14 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1896 29. 75 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1897 1,500.54 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1898 5.  00 

Subsistence  of  the  Army  (certified  claims)  act  .Janu- 
ary 19,  1897 :....  149.38 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 
States  and  soldiers  on  furlough — 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  June  11,  1897 4.  25 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  July  19,  1897 177. 25 

Relief  of  sufiferers  from  overflow  of  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  joint  resolution  approved  April  7,  1897  ...  1,  418. 64 

• -' 3,284.85 
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Amounts  disbursed  by  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment and  officers  doing  duty  in  tbe  Subsistence  De- 
partment during  the  fiscal  year  1898,  as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1897 $20,  033. 21 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1898 2,215,877.78 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  January  1, 1899 3,  532,  243.  33 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 
States  and  soldiers  on  furlough — 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  June  11, 1896 119.  75 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  June  4, 1897 1, 101. 01 

Relief  of  sufferers  from  overflow  of  Mississi  ppi  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  the  Red  River  of  the 

North ,  j  oint  resolution  approved  April  7, 1897 3,  914. 06 

Relief  of  people  in  mining  region  of  Alaska,  act  of 

December  18,1897 25,630.99 

$5,  798,  920. 13 

Amount  dropped  by  officers  doing  duty  in  the  Subsist- 
ence Department  in  correction  of  errors  in  their  ac- 
counts during  the  fiscal  year  1898: 

Subsistence  of  the  Array,  1898 67. 49 

Amounts  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  on  June  30,  1898 : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1896 195,  741.  39 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1895,  and prioryears 215. 69 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1895,  and  prior  years,  trans- 
fer account 17. 00 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 
States  and  soldiers  on  furlough — 
Certified  claims,  1896,  act  of  March  2, 1895 7, 586. 73 


203, 560. 81 


Amount  transferred  to  the  Pay  Department,  under  in- 
structions from  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  January 
17, 1898 : 
Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 
States  and  soldiers  on  furlough — 
Certified  claims,  act  of  June  4, 1897 2,881.82 


Total  expenditures 6,008,715.10 

BALAI^CES. 

Amounts  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tionsof  the  Subsistence  Department  on  June  30, 1898  (in 
which  is  included  the  appropriation  of  $15,367,112.28, 
made  by  act  of  July  7,  1898),  as  follows: 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1897 277,753.21 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1898 706.07 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  January  1,  1899 3,  391, 478. 94 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  January  1,  1899,  act  of 

July  7,  1898 15,367,112.28 

Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  oi  war  in  rebel 
States  and  soldiers  on  furlough — 
Certified  claims,  acts  March  2, 1889,  and  April  4, 

1890 2,044.11 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  June  11, 1896 480. 88 

Claim  for  quartermaster  stores   and    commissary 

supplies,  acts  July  4,  1864,  and  March  2,  1895 .08 

Relief   of  sufferers  from  overflow  of  Mississippi 
River    nd  its  tributaries,  and  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  joint  resolution  approved  April  7,1897.        123,  992. 13 
Relief  of  people  in  mining  regions  of  Alaska,  act  of 
December  18, 1897 174,433.87 


Amounts  to  the  credit  of  officers  of  the  Subsistence 
Department  and  of  officers  doing  duty  in  the  Subsist- 
ence Department  with  the  Treasurer,  assistant  treas- 
urers, and  designated  depositaries,  and  in  their 
personal  possession,  on  June  30, 1898,  as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,1898 59,  220. 23 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  January  1, 1899 814, 183. 06 


19,  338,  001. 57 
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Amounts  to  the  credit  of  officers  of  the  Subsistence 
Department,  etc. — Continued. 
Commutation  of  rations  to  prisoners  of  war  in  rebel 
States  and  soldiers  on  furlough — 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  June  11, 1896 $488. 45 

Certified  claims,  1897,  act  June  4, 1897 I'?- 1" 

Relief  of  people  in  mining  regions  of  Alaska,  act  of 
December  18, 1897 7,166.15 

$881,  075. 06 

Amounts  refunded  to  the  Treasury  near  close  of  fiscal 
year  1898,  but  not  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priation by  June  30, 1898,  as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1898 1,774.61 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  January  1,  1899 1, 738. 17 

3,512.78 

Amounts  charged  against  officers  still  in  the  service  on 

account  of  funds  and  stores  alleged  to  have  been  lost 

by  theft,  etc.,  for  which  relief  can  only  be  obtained 

in  the  Court  of  Claims  under  sections  1059  and  1062, 

Revised  Statutes,  or  from  Congress,  as  follows : 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1880 75.92 

Subsistence  of  the  Army,  1889 24.04 

99. 96 

Total  balances 20,222,689.37 


THE  DUTIES   OF   THE   SUBSISTENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Subsistence  Department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  purchasing 
and  issuing  to  the  Army  such  supplies  as  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  ration,  and  of  procuring  and  keeping  for  sale  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  such  articles  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  designated  by 
the  inspectors-general  of  the  Army  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Incidental  to  the  above,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Department 
up  to  the  year  1894  to  provide  bake  ovens  at  posts  and  in  the  field, 
and  for  the  repairs  thereof:  but  by  General  Orders  No.  40,  Headquar- 
ters of  the  Army,  August  29,  1894,  the  duty  of  building,  furnishing, 
and  repairing  permanent  bake  ovens  and  procuring  field  ovens  was 
transferred  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  the  duty  of  issu- 
ing matches  for  lighting  the  tires  and  lamps  for  which  fuel  and  illumi- 
nating supplies  were  issued  by  that  Department  was  transferred  to  the 
Subsistence  Department. 

THE   ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   PERSONNEL   OF   THE   SUBSISTENCE 

DEPARTMENT. 

On  April  1, 1898,  the  Subsistence  Department  of  the  Army  consisted 
of  the  following  officers,  viz : 


Rank. 


Number. 


Commissary-General  of  Subsistence 

Assistant  commissaries-general  of  subsistence. 

Do - 

Commissaries  of  subsistence 

Do 


Brigadier-general. . 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel . 

Major 

Captain 


Total. 


22 
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At  that  time  there  were  96  commissary  sergeants  in  the  service. 

An  "army  corps"  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum  organiza- 
tion prescribed  by  section  9  of  the  act  for  temporarily  increasing  the 
military  establishment,  approved  April  22, 1898,  consists  of  3  divisions 
of  3  brigades  each,  each  brigade  coiisistiug  of  3  regiments  of  about 
1,300  enlisted  men  each.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  to  an  army  corps, 
therefore,  would  be  the  product  of: 

3x3x3x  1,300  =  35,100. 

The  number  of  subsistence  oflQcers  necessary  for  the  officering  of  an 
army  corps  is  13,  consisting  of  1  chief  commissary  of  the  army  corps, 
3  chief  commissaries  of  divisions,  and  9  commissaries  of  brigades. 

Had  all  the  ofScers  of  the  Subsistence  Department  (22  in  number, 
including  the  Commissary  General  of  Subsistence  and  the  assistants 
in  his  office)  been  ordered  into  the  field  in  April,  1898,  they  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  properly  officering  with  subsistence  officers  only  1 
army  corps  of  maximum  enlisted  strength  and  1  army  corps  of  two- 
thirds  maximum  enlisted  strength.  Thecountry  was  at  that  time  divided 
into  8  military  departments,  requiring  the  presence  of  a  chief  commis- 
sary of  subsistence  at  the  headquarters  of  each,  and  16  of  the  officers 
of  the  Department  were  then  performing  duty  as  purchasing  and  depot 
commissaries,  some  of  whom  were  also  chief  commissaries. 

The  strength  of  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Regular  Army  on  the  active 
list  on  April  1,  1898,  was  limited  to  25,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  hos- 
pital corps,  which  consisted  of  725  enlisted  men.  This  force  was  dis- 
tributed in  garrisons  ranging  from  Maine  to  Alaska. 

THE   RATION. 

The  articles  composing  the  ration  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
are  fixed  by  law.  Section  1146,  Revised  Statutes,  prescribes  that  each 
ration  shall  consist  of — IJ  pounds  beef,  or  f  pound  pork;  18  ounces 
bread,  or  18  ounces  flour,  and  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  coffee,  15  pounds 
sugar, '-!  quarts  salt,  4  quarts  vinegar,  4  ounces  pepper,  4  pounds  soap, 
and  1^  pounds  candles  to  every  100  rations. 

It  further  prescribes  that — 

The  President  may  make  such  alterations  in  the  component  parts  of  the  ration  as 
a  dne  regard  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Army  and  economy  may  require. 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  June  16, 1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  158),  prescribes: 

That  the  army  ration  now  provided  by  law  shall  he  increased  by  the  addition 
thereto  of  one  pound  of  vegetables,  the  proportion  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  foregoing  legislation,  the  ration  officially 
established  and  promulgated  by  Army  Regulations  in  force  in  April, 
1898,  was  composed  of  the  following  kinds  and  quantities  of  articles  for 
troops  stationed  where  cooking  was  practicable: 


Articles. 


Quantities  per 
ration. 


Meat  components. 

Fresh  beef 

or  fresh  mutton,  when  the  cost  does  not  exceed  that  of  beef . 

or  pork 

or  bacon 

or  salt  beef - 

or,  when  meat  can  not  be  famished,  dried  fish 

or  pickled  fish 

or  fresh  fish 


20 
20 
12 
12 
22 
14 
18 
18 
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Articles. 


Quantities  per 
ration. 


Bread  coTnponents. 


Monr 

or  soft  bread 

or  hard  bread 

or  corn  meal 

iiakinff  powder  for  troops  in  the  field,  when  necessary  to  enable  them  to  bake  their 
own  Dread 


Vegetable  componentn. 


Beans  

or  pease  . . . 

or  rice 

or  hominy  . 
Potatoes . 


or  potatoes,  12^  ounces,  and  onions.  3^  ounces ^. 

or  potatoes,  life  ounces,  and  canned  tomatoes,  4i  ounces ;  or  4^  ounces  of  other 
fresh  vegetables  not  canned,  when  they  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
post  or  transported  in  a  wholesome  condition  from  a  distance 


Ounces. 

18 
18 
16 
20 

i% 


2g 
2S 
II 
1§ 

16 

16 


Coffee  and  sugar  components. 


Coffee,  green 

or  roasted  coffee 

or  tea,  green  or  black. 
Sugar - 


or  molasses . . . 
or  cane  sirup  . 


Vinegar 

«alt 

Popper,  black . 


Seasoning  components. 


Soap  and  candle  components. 


Soap 

Candles  (when  illuminating  oil  is  not  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department) 


51 


ems. 


A 


The  usual  rule,  subject  to  local  or  temporary  coutroUing  circumstan- 
ces, for  the  issue  of  the  meat  portion  of  the  ration  in  the  Army  is  that 
seven  days'  fresh  meat  shall  be  issued  to  three  days'  salt  meat. 

In  the  case  of  troops  traveling  otherwise  than  by  marching,  or  when 
for  short  periods  they  were  separated  from  cooking  facilities  and  did 
not  carry  cooked  rations,  they  were  allowed  by  the  Army  Regulations 
the  following  articles  in  lieu  of  all  components  of  the  ordinary  ration: 


Articles. 


Per  100 
rations. 


Soft  bread pounds.. 

or  hard  bread do 

Beef,  canned do 

Baked  beans,  1-pound  cans number" 

or  baked  beans,  3.pound  cans ^q 

Coffee,  roasted -.'!!".".'.!!';;;;.' pounds.'.' 

Sugar J do.... 


112J 
100 
75 
33 
15 
8 
15 


After  troops  had  subsisted  upon  the  travel  ration  for  four  consecutive 
days  they  were  allowed  canned  tomatoes,  in  addition  to  the  travel 
ration,  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  tomatoes  per  man  per  day. 
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The  various  kinds  of  rations,  according  to  specific  designations,  issued 
in  actual  service  are  shown  by  the  following  tables,  which  also  show 
the  components  of  each,  and  the  weight  of  100  rations  and  of  1  ration 
each; 


Table  I. — The  "Garrison"  ration. 


Artioles.' 


Meat  components. 

Freah  beef 

or  fresh    mutton,   when    the    cost 

does  not  exceed  that  of  beef 

or  pork 

or  bacon  

or  salt  beef 

or,  when  meat  can  not  be  furnished, 

dried  tish 

or  pickled  fish 

or  fresh  fish 

or  canned  salmon 

Bread  components. 
Flonr 

or  soft  bread , 

or  hard  bread 

or  corn  meal 

Baking  powder  for  troops  in  the  field 
■when  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
bake  their  own  bread 

Yegetahle  components. 

iteans 

or  pease 

or  rice 

or  hominy 

Potatoes 

or  potatoes 

and  onions 

or  potatoes 

and  tomatoes,  canned 


Per  100 
rations. 


Pounds. 
125 

125 
75 
75 

187.5 

87.5 
112.8 
112.8 
100 


112.  i 
112.1 
100 
125 


15 

15 
10 
10 
100 
80 
20 
70 
30 


Articles. 


Vegetable  components — Continued. 

Potatoes 

or  30  pounds  of  other  fresh  vege- 
tables, not  canned,  when  they  can 
be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
post  or  transported  in  a  whole- 
some condition  from  a  distance . . 

Coffee  and  sugar  components. 

Coffee,  green 

or  roasted  coffee 

or  tea,  green  or  black 

Sugar 

or  molasses , 

or  cane  sirup 

Seasoning  components. 

Vinegar 

Salt 

Pepper,  black 

Soap  and  candle  components. 

Soap 

Candles  (when  illuminating  oil  is  not 
furnished  by  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment^   

Weight  of  100  rations,  387.75  pounds. 

Weight  of  1  ration,  3.88  pounds. 

In  proportion  of  various  components 

as  ordinarily  issued. 


Per  100 
rations. 


Pounds. 
100 


2 
15 
a2 
a2 


al 
4 
0.25 


4 
1.5 


a  Grallons. 


Table  II. — The  '* Field"  ration. 


Articles. 


Per  100 
rations. 


Bacon - 

K^d  bread 

Beans  or  pease 

or  rice  or  hominy 

Potatoes,  onions,  ana  canned  tomatoes,  when  possible 

Coffee,  roasted 

Sugar 

Vinegar 

Candles 

Soap 

Salt 

Pepper,  black , 

Weight  of  100  rations,  330.75  pounds. 

Weight  of  1  ration,  3.31  pounds. 

In  proportion  of  various  components  as  ordinarily  issued. 


Pounds. 
75 
100 
15 
10 
100 
8 
15 
al 
1.5 
4 
4 
.25 


a  Gallon. 
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Table  lll.^The  "  Travel"  ration,  used  on  journeys  hy  railroads,  stages,  or  steamboats. 


[For  firat  four  days.] 

Hard  bread 

Canned  beef 

Beans,  baked,  S-pound  cans 

(Joffee,  roasted 

Sugar  

weight  of  100  rations,  243  pounds. 

"Weight  of  1  ration,  2.43  pounds. 

[After  fourth  day  add :] 

Tomatoes,  gallon  cans 

Weight  of  100  rations,  343  pounds. 
AV eight  of  1  ration,  3.43  pounds. 


Per  100 
rations. 


Pounds. 
100 
75 
45 


Table  IV. — The  "  Travel"  ratio7i  for  journeys  when  liquid  coffee  is  furnished. 


Article*. 


Per  100 

rations. 


Hard  bread 

Beef,  canned 

Beans,  baked,  3-pound  cans 

Liquid  coffee 

or  for  purchase  of  liquid  coffee  - 
"Weight  of  100  rations,  220  pounds. 
"Weight  of  1  ration,  2.2  pounds. 


Pounds. 

100 

75 

45 

a  37. 5 

$21 


a  Gallons. 

Table  V. — The  '^Emergency"  ration,  as  authorized  hy  General  Orders,  No.  49,  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army,  Adjutant- GeneraVs  Office,  series  of  1896. 


Articles . 


Per  100 
rations. 


Hard  bread 

Bacon 

Pea  meal 

Coffee,  roasted  and  ground 

Saccharin 

Salt 

Pepper,  black 

Tobacco,  plug 

13ags,  Trrappers,  etc 

Weight  of  100  rations,  207J  pounds. 

"Weight  of  1  ration,  2.07  pounds. 


Pounds. 
100 
62^ 
25 
124 


35 


STORES   FOR    SALES    TO    OFFICERS   AND   ENLISTED   MEN. 


In  order  that,  in  case  of  war,  a  definite  policy  should  be  established 
in  respect  to  taking  into  the  field  supplies  authorized  to  be  kept  by  the 
Subsistence  Department  for  sales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men,  under 
section  1144,  Eevised  Statutes,  the  Acting  Commissary-General  of  Sub- 
sistence, on  April  9, 1898,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  list  of  stores  to  be 
furnished  for  sales  in  the  field : 
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All  articles  whlcli  are  components  of 

Apples,  canned. 

Apricots,  dried. 

Bacon,  breakfast. 

Bakini;-  powder. 

Cheese,  American,  Edam. 

Chocolate,  plain,  vanilla. 

Coifee,  Java-Mocha. 

Corn,  green,  canned. 

Crackers,  three  varieties. 

Effervescing  drinks,  such  as  ginger  ale. 

Ham,  deviled,  canned. 

Ham,  sugar-cured. 

Milk,  canned. 

Oatmeal,  one  variety. 

Peaches,  canned  and  evaporated 

Pease,  American,  canned. 

Preserves,  Damson,  canned. 

Prunes. 

Sardines. 

Soup,  four  varieties. 

Sugar,  white. 

Sirup. 

Tongue,  heef,  canned. 

Ginger,  ground. 

Jam,  blackberry. 

Jelly,  currant. 

Lime  juice. 

Mustard,  ground. 

Pepper,  red,  Cayenne,  Chile-Colorado. 

Pickles. 

Salt,  table. 

Sauce,  cranberry. 

Sauce,  table,  Worcestershire. 

Pipes,  brierwood,  one  variety. 

Tobacco,  chewing. 


the  ration  and  the  following : 

Tobacco,  smoking,  two  varieties. 

Soap,  toilet. 

Soap,  laundry. 

Metal  polish,  two  varieties. 

Tripoli  flour. 

Buttons,  trousers. 

Needlebooks,  with  needles. 

Pins. 

Thread,  cotton,  white. 

Thread,  linen,  white. 

Thread,  linen,  black. 

Envelopes. 

Ink,  black. 

Paper,  note. 

Pencils,  lead. 

Penholders. 

Pens. 

Basins,  hand. 

Blacking,  shoe. 

Brooms,  whisk. 

Brushes,  blacking. 

Brushes,  hair. 

Brushes,  tooth. 

Can  openers. 

Combs,  coarse. 

Combs,  fine. 

Combs,  pocket. 

Handkerchiefs,  linen. 

Handlcerchiels,  silk. 

Matches,  safety. 

Paper,  toilet. 

Shoestrings. 

Towels. 

Toweling. 


THE   WAK   WITH   SPAIN. 


Such  were  the  conditions  existing  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1898, 
when  the  joint  resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  people 
of  Cuba  and  directing  the  President  to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  resolution  into  effect 
was  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Already,  in  anticipation  of  the  actual  breaking  out  of  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  Acting  Commissary- General 
of  Subsistence  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April,  1898, 
advised  all  chief  and  purchasing  commissaries  to  have  at  all  posts  travel 
rations  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  full  garrisons  if  ordered  to  move, 
and  to  ascertain  and  list  the  houses  from  whom  articles  of  the  ration 
and  of  the  travel  ration  could  be  had  at  once  if  wanted  in  large  quan- 
tities. By  actual  inspection  of  the  returns  of  subsistence  stores  for  the 
preceding  month  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Sub- 
sistence there  were  found  to  be  on  hand  at  each  post  more  than  thirty 
days'  supplies  for  the  number  of  men  at  each  and  thirty  days'  supplies 
of  stores  classed  as  perishable,  besides  supplies  for  sales  (canned  goods, 
etc.)  in  equal  or  greater  quantities.  It  had  also  at  that  time  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Acting  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  that 
orders  which  might  issue  directing  any  garrison  to  change  station  should 
include  a  requirement  that,  if  the  whole  garrison  moved,  all  salted  meats 
should  be  taken  with  it,  and  proportionately  if  only  a  part  moved,  and 
that  at  least  thirty  days'  rations  (excluding  fresh  beef)  should  be  taken. 
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Some  movements  of  the  artillery  toward  the  seacoast  had  been 
ordered  during  the  month  of  March,  1898,  but  it  was  not  until  April 
15, 1898,  that  orders  were  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army  directing  a  general  movement  of  the  Eegular  Army  from 
the  posts  scattered  throughout  the  eight  military  departments,  cover- 
ing almost  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States,  to  the  places  of  (con- 
centration at  Chickamauga  National  Park,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and 
Tampa.  The  orders  issued  that  day  required  the  troops  in  all  cases  to 
take  with  them  thirty  days'  iield  rations,  and  an  order  of  the  following 
day  directed  all  the  articles  of  the  ration  and  stores  for  sales  at  the 
various  posts  on  railroads,  where  economy  would  be  subserved,  over 
and  above  a  reasonable  amount  to  be  left  for  the  troops  retained  at  the 
posts,  to  be  invoiced  and  shipped  to  the  commissaries  at  the  camps  to 
which  the  troops  of  each  post  were  transferred,  the  stores  to  follow  the 
departure  of  the  troops  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable.  This  was 
with  the  view  of  utilizing  the  stock  of  subsistence  stores  on  hand  at 
the  posts  instead  of  leaving  them  to  deteriorate  in  the  hands  of  the 
depleted  garrisons. 

An  officer  of  the  Subsistence  Department  was  already  on  duty  at  New 
Orleans  as  purchasing  and  depot  commissary,  and  on  April  19, 1898, 
an  order  was  issued  assigning  regular  officers  of  the  Subsistence 
Department  to  duty  on  the  staffs  of  the  commanding  generals  at  Chick- 
amauga National  Park,  Mobile,  and  Tampa.  On  April  22, 1898,  the 
President  approved  the  act  to  provide  for  temporarily  increasing 
the  military  establishment,  and  on  April  23, 1898,  he  issued  his  procla- 
mation calling  for  125,000  volunteers.  On  April  25  he  approved  the 
act  declaring  that  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  King- 
dom of  Spain,  and  on  April  26  he  approved  the  act  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  line  of  the  Army,  which  increased  the  Eegular 
Army  by  the  addition  of  about  36,000  enlisted  men. 

The  first  officers  to  enter  the  Volunteer  Army  as  subsistence  officers 
were  five  officers  of  the  regular  Subsistence  Department,  who  were  given 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers.  As  the  law  authorizing 
these  appointments  required  the  appointees  to  serve  as  chief  commis- 
sariesofsubsistenceofvolunteersinthefleldjtheSubsistenceDepartmenfc 
^ould  have  lost  the  services  of  all  of  them  as  purchasing  and  depot 
officers  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  act  of  June  29, 1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  525), 
which  made  the  assignments  of  the  officers  of  the  volunteer  staff  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  those  of  the  Regular  Army.  Three 
of  these  officers  have  been  continuously  in  the  field,  and  the  remaining 
two  have  been  doing  purchasing  and  depot  duty  in  addition  to  any  duty 
required  of  them  in  connection  with  their  volunteer  commissions. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  subsistence  officers  of  volunteers  appointed 
between  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  22, 1898,  and  August  31, 1898, 
with  the  date  of  acceptance  of  commission,  date  of  filing  of  official  bond, 
and  date  of  first  assignment  to  duty  in  each  case : 
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Cliief  commissaries  of  stilisistence. 

WITH  THE  RANK  OF  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 

[  Under  act  approved  April  22, 1898.  ] 
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Appointed 
from. 


Date  of 
commis- 
sion. 


Date  of 
accept- 
ance. 


Date  of 
flline  offi- 
cial bond. 


lirat  assignment. 


Duty. 


1.  Oliver  E.Wood 

2.  James  N.  Allison 

3.  Tasker  H.  Bliss 

4.  Edward  E.  Dravo  ... 


5.  William  H.  Baldwin  . 


6.  Charles  H.  G-rierson . 

7.  David  L.  Brainard  . . 


U.S.A., 
U.S.  A. 
U.  S.  A. 
U.S.  A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 
U.  S.  A. 


1898. 
May  10 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do  ... 

...do  -. 
...do  ... 


May  21 
May  25 
June  9 
May  21 

May  25 

June  1 
May  18 


1898. 
May  25 

June  11 

June  14 

...do  ... 


1898. 
May  18 

May   24 

Mav   23 


June  17 

June    9 
May   20 


June  2y 
May  17 


Chief  commissary. 
Seventh  Army  Corps. 

Chief  commissary. 
Second  Army  Corps, 

Chief  commissary 
Sixth  Army  Corps. 

Chief  commissary,  De 
partment  of  the  Gulf, 
and  purchasing  com- 
missary, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chief  commissary,  De- 
partment  of  Califor 
nia,  and  purchasing 
commissary,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Chief  commissary. 
Fourth  Army  Corps. 

Chief  commissary.  De- 
partment of  the  Pa- 
cific. 


WITH  THE  RANK  OF  MAJOE. 


1.  James  O.  Vamedoe- 

2.  James  M.  Moody . . . 

3.  Samuel  W.  Hay 


Wm.  M.  Abernethy 
David  B.Wilson... 
Hugh  J.  Gallagher. 
James  C.  Mullikin  . 
Sydney  A.  Cloman  . . . 
Philip  Motheraill  . 
Edmund  W.  Bach- 


11.  Robert  L.  Longstreet 

12.  Evylyn  S.  Gamett . . 

13.  George  T.  Bartlett .  - 

14.  John  D.  Black 

15.  Robert  H.  Fitzhugh. 


Ga. 


N.  C. 

Pa.... 

Mo 

U.S.  A  .. 
U.S.  A  .. 
Md 

U.S.  A  .. 

N.  Mex  . . 
Mont 


May  17     May  30 


16.  Wm.  M.  Grinnell 

17.  Walter  K.  Wright .. , 


Ga 

Ark  .... 

U.S.  A  . 

N.Dak  .. 
Pa 

N.Y 

U.S. A  -. 


...do  ... 
...do  ... 

May  19 

May  20 

...do  .. 

June  10 

May  28 

....do... 


May  31 
...do.. 
June    3 


....do... 
....do... 

....do.  . 

June    7 


May  28 
June    4 

June    6 

June    3 

...do  ... 

June  18 

June    3 

June  13 

June  14 

June  14 
....do... 

June  18 

June  17 
June  11 

June  15 

June  18 


1898. 
June    5 

1898. 
June  14 

May  28 

June    1 

June    9 

June  13 

Jun*  U' 

June  11 

June  15 

June    5 

...do... 

June    7 

June  20 

June  22 

May  14 
June  20 

June  23 

June  24 

July     2 

June  16 

June  20 

June  18 

June  22 

June  27 

June  21 

June  23 

June  24 

June  14 

June  11 

June  16 

June  17 

June  29 

June  28 

Commissaxy,  First  Di- 
vision, First  Army 
Corps. 

Staii"  of  Major-General 
Coppinger. 

Commissary,  Second 
Division,  Second 
Army  Coi-ps. 

Commissary,  First  Di- 
vision, Second  Array 
Corps. 

Assistant  to  chief 
commissary.  Fifth 
Army  Corps. 

Commissary,  Cavalry 
Division, Fifth  Army 
Corps. 

Commissary,  Second 
Division,  Third 
Arm^  Corps. 

Commissary,  First  Ex- 
pedition to  Philip- 
pines. 

Commissary,  Third  Di- 
vision, First  Army 
Corps. 

Chief  Commissary,  De- 
partment of  Dakota, 
and  purchasing  com- 
missary, St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Commissary,  Third  Di- 
vision, Seventh 
Army  Corps. 

Commissary,  ThirdDi- 
vision.  Fourth  Army 
Corps. 

Assistant  to  purchas- 
ing commissary,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  'N. 
A.  Miles. 

Assistant  to  chief  com- 
missary. Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific. 

Commissary,  Second 
Division,  First 
Army  Corps. 

Commissary,  First  Di- 
vision, Second  Army 
Corps. 
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Chief  commissaries  of  subsistence — Continued. 
WITH  THE  EANK  OF  MAJOE— Continued. 


ATiTiomted 

Date  of 
commis- 
sion. 

Date  of 
accept- 
ance. 

Date  of 
filing  ofa. 
cial  bond. 

First  assignment. 

^^™«-                        'iVom. 

Date. 

Duty. 

18.  Geo.  W.  H.  Stouch  . . . 

19.  Herbert  Katz 

20.  Jos.  H.  Heatwole 

21.  Harry  E.  Wilkins 

U.S.  A  .. 

N.  J 

Ind 

U.S.A.. 

1898. 
June    9 

June  13 
....do... 
June  20 

1898. 
June  16 

June  28 
June  27 
Aug.  22 

1891. 
June  17 

June  30 
July 

1898. 
.-..do... 

July     9 
July     2 

Chief  commissary,  De- 
partment of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  purchasing 
cominissary,Denver, 
Colo. 

Commissary,  Third  Di- 
vision, Third  Army 
Corps. 

Commissary,  lUrflt  Di- 
vision, Third  Army 
Corps. 

Commiasaries  of  subsistence. 

"WITH  EANK  OF  MAJOE. 

[Under  act  approved  July  7,  1898.] 


Name. 

Appointed 
from. 

Date  of 
commis. 
-sion. 

Date  of 
accept, 
ance. 

Date  of 
filing  offi. 
cial  bond. 

First  assignment. 

Date. 

Duty. 

1 .  Rufus  M.  Townsend . . . 

2.  Frederick  A.  Smith  . . . 

3.  Solomon  F.  Thorn 

N.  Y 

U.S.A... 

Cal 

U.S.A... 
Utah 

1898. 
July  16 

....do... 

....do... 

....do... 

1898. 
July  28 

Aug.  17 

Aug.    5 

July  22 
July  26 

Aug.    8 
July  31 
July  20 

1898. 
Aug.  10 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  22 

Aug.  23 
Aug.  12 

Aufe.    9 
Aug.    3 
July  27 

1898. 
Aug.  27 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  13 

Commissary,  Second 
Division,  Fourth 
Army  Corps. 

Chief  commissary. 
Department  of  the 
Lakes. 

Chief  Commissary, 
Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

5.  Henry  Page 

Sept.    7 

Aug.  11 
Aug.    5 
Aug.    1 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  Second  Di. 
vision.  Fifth  Army 
Corps. 

Assistant  to  purchas- 
ing commissary. 
Porto  Rico. 

Purchasing  and  depot 
commissary,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Commissary  and  act- 
ing a.isistant  quar- 
termaster, steamer 
Chester. 

111 

do  ... 

7.  George  W.  Ruthers  . . . 

8.  William  Williams 

U.S.A... 
N.Y 

....do  ... 
-...do... 

WITH  RANK  OF  CAPTAIN. 
[Under  act  approved  April  22, 1898.] 


1.  Elmore  F.  Taggart . . 

2.  Alexander  R.  Piper  . 

3.  Harold  B.  Cloke 


4.  Parker  W.  West 

6.  R.  W.  Thompson,  jr  . 


6.  Daniel  Yan  Voorhis. 


U.S.A... 

1898. 
May  12 

....do... 

1898. 

18  8. 

1898. 
May  16 

July  11 

U.S.A. . - 

June    2 

June  13 

U.S.A... 

....do... 

June    8 

June    4 

June  20 

U.S.A... 

....do... 
....do... 

Declined 
June  20 

Ind 

July    1 

July     6 

Ohio 

do  . . 

May  27 

June    8 

May   27 

Commissary,  FirstBri- 
gado,  First  Division, 
Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Commissary.  Second 
Brigade,  First  Divi- 
sion, First  Army 
Corps. 

Commissary,  First  Bri- 

fade.  First  Division, 
'irst  Army  Corps. 

Assistant  to  chief 
commissary.  Fourth 
Army  Corps. 

Commissary,  First  Bri- 
gade, Independent 
Division,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific. 
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Commiasaries  of  subsistence — Continued. 

WITH  BANK  OF  CAPTAIN— Continued. 

[Under  act  approved  April  22,  1898.] 


Appointed 
from. 

Date  of 

Date  of 

Date  of 

.First  assigDment. 

Name. 

commis- 

accept- 

filing offi- 

sion. 

ance. 

cial  bond. 

Date. 

Duty. 

1898. 

1898. 

1898. 

1898. 

7.  Samuel  B.  Bootes 

Ohio 

May   12 

May   31 

May  31 

June    8 

Commissary,  Inde- 
pendent Division, 
Department  of  the 
Pacific. 

8.  Lee  Linn 

Ind 

do  ... 

June    1 

June    8 

June  15 

Miscellaneous    duties, 

Camp  Merritt,  Cal. 

Staff    of   Brigadier- 

G-eneral     Ajiderson, 

9.  William  A.  Tucker  .. 

Tenn 

....do... 

May  26 

May   26 

May   31 

Department   of    the 

Pacific. 

10.  Theodore  J3.  Hacker.. 

Tenn  .... 

..-.do... 

May   24 

May  24 

May   26 

Conimisaary,  Second 
Division,  Seventh 
Army  Corps. 

11.  Frank  H.  Lord 

N.T 

....do... 

May   25 

June    7 

June    9 

Commiasarj',  First  Di- 
Yision,  Fifth  Army 
Corps. 

12.  John  H.  Earle 

S.  C 

do    . 

Declined 

May   27 

13.  Jay  Cooke,  3d 

Pa  

do  ... 

'May  "27* 

'May  "28" 

Staff  of  Major-General 
Wade,     Chickamau- 

ga,  Ga. 

14.  Thos.C.Catohings.jr. 

Mias  .... 

.-..do  ... 

May  31 

May  31 

June    4 

Commissary,  First  Bri- 
gade, Second  Divi- 
sion, Seventh  Army 
Corps. 

15.  EbenB.  Fenton 

Mich.... 

....do... 

June    3 

June    8 

June  15 

Commissary,  First  Bri- 
gade, Third  Divi- 
sion, Second  Army 
Corps. 

16.  Joseph  A.  Cox 

17.  Martin M. Marshall.. 

Pa  

do 

Declined 

Iowa 

....do... 

June    2 

June    6 

June  14 

Commissary,     Third 

Brigade,  Second  Di- 

vision, Third  Army 

Corps. 

18.  Robert  H.Beckham.. 

Tex 

----do-.. 

May  30 

May  31 

June    4 

Commissary,  First 
Brigade,  Cavalry 
Division,  Fifth 
Army  Corps. 

Staff  of  Maior-General 

19.  Stewart  M.  Brioe 

N.Y 

May  17 

May   27 

May  28 

May  27 

Shafter,  Fifth  Army 
Corps. 
Commi  asary,    Third 

20.  Oliver  Perry  Smith  . . 

Pa 

....do... 

June    9 

June  13 

June  15 

Brigade,  Second  Di- 

vision,     Seventh 

Army  Corps. 

21.  Edward  E.Hutchins. 

Iowa 

....do... 

May   31 

June  11 

June  10 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  First  Divi- 

sion, Second   Ajrmy 

Corps. 

22,  Salmon  F.  Dutton 

Vt 

do  ... 

June    2 

June    4 

June    8 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  First  Divi- 

sion,  Third  Army 

Corps. 

23.  Orson  Pettijohn 

Ill 

do  ... 

June  ^ 

June  12 

June  15 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade, 'Second  Di- 

vision, Second  Army 

Corps. 

24.  John  Landstreet,  jr  . . 

Tenn..-. 

.--.do... 

May  28 

May  28 

June    2 

Commissary,  Second 
Division,  Second 
Army  Corps. 

Commissary,  Second 
Brigade,  First  Divi- 

2S. Peter  C.  Doming 

N.Y 

do  --. 

June    6 

June  10 

June  15 

sion,   Second  Army 

Corps. 

26.  Edward  Glines 

Mass  .... 

..-.do  ... 

June  10 

July     4 

July  13 

Commissary,  Light 
Artillery  Brigade, 
Third  Army  Corps. 

27.  Morton  J.  Henry 

Pa 

.--.do... 

May  28 

May   28 

June    2 

Commissary,  Second 
Brigade,  Cavalry  Di- 

vision,  Fifth  Army 

Corps. 

28.  Philip  M.  Lydig 

N.Y 

....do... 

May  27 

....do... 

....do... 

Commissary,  Light 
Artillery  Brigade, 
First  Army  Corps. 
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Commissaries  of  subsistence — Continued. 

WITH  RANK  OF  CAPTAIN— Continued. 

[Under  act  approved  April  22,  1898.] 


Appointed 
from. 

Date  of 

bate  of 

Bate  of 

First  assignment. 

Name. 

accept- 
ance. 

filing  ofa- 
cial  Dond. 

commis- 
sion. 

Bate. 

Duty. 

1898. 

1898. 

1898. 

1898. 

29.  James  F.  Jenkins 

Wyo 

May  17 

June  11 

June  16 

June  20 

Comraiasary,  First 
Brigade,  Third  Divi- 

sion, Fourth    Army 

Corps. 

30.  John  Carmichael 

Va 

..-.do... 

July  12 

July  18 

July  18 

Depot  conunissaxy, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

31.  Miller  E. Downing... 

Ohio 

do  ... 

June    2 

June  13 

Commissarv,  First 
Brigade,  Serond  Di- 

1/   L1..U17     J.tJ 

vision,  Third  Army 

Corps. 

32.  'Wilson  I.  Davenny... 

Ill 

....do... 

June    4 

June  10 

June  19 

Commissary,  First 
Brigade,  Third  Divi- 
sion, First  Army 
Corps. 

33.  SethM.Milliten 

Me 

....do... 

June    1 

June    7 

June  10 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  Independ- 
ent Division,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific. 

34.  Frederick  "W.  Hyde  . . 

N.X 

May  19 

May  30 

June    2 

June    6 

Commissary,  First 
Brigade,  First  Divi- 
sion, Second  Army 
Corps. 

35.  James  E.  Calhoun 

do 

do  . . . 

May  31 

June  14 

Stoff  of  Major-General 
Butler,  Second  Army 
Corps. 

Staff  of  Brigadier-Gen- 

36. Wm.  H.  Anderson 

Ohio 

....do... 

June    3 

June    3 

June    3 

eral  Greene,  Depart- 

ment of  the  Pacific. 

37.  George  B.  McCallum . 

Tenn  .... 

....do... 

June  21 

July     2 

July     7 

Commissary,  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, Fourth  Army 
Corps. 

38.  Ealph  P.  Howell 

Iowa 

May  20 

May  31 

June    6 

.lune  10 

Commissary,  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision.  Seventh 
Army  Corps. 

Commissary,      Second 

39.  Don  A.Dodge 

Minn.... 

....do... 

June  11 

June  18 

June  20 

Brigade,  First  Divi- 

sion,    Third    Army 

Corps. 

40.  Warner  Harrison 

Ohio 

May  28 

June  10 

June  15 

June  16 

Commissary,  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, Third  Army 
Corps. 

41.  Charles  Bllet  Cabell. . 

Ta 

....do... 

June    6 

June    7 

June  10 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, First  Army 

42.  Joseph  N.DuBarryjr 

Pa 

....do  ... 

June    7 

June  10 

June  14 

Corps. 
Commissary,     Second 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 

vision, Second  Army 

43.  "Winslow  S.Lincoln.. 

Mass 

....do... 

June  11 

June  16 

June  20 

Corps. 
Commissary,  Third  Di. 

vision.  Fourth  Army 

Corps. 
Commissary,      First 

Brigade,  First  Divi- 

44. 'WilliamLarrabee.  jr. 

Iowa 

June    3 

June  21 

July  12 

July  16 

sion,    Third    Army 

45.  Joseph  B.  Handy 

Del 

....do... 

June  14 

June  16 

June  17 

Corps. 
Commissary,      Second 
Brigade,    Independ- 
ent Division,  Depart 

46.  Warren C.  Fairbanks. 

Ind 

....do... 

June  10 

June  11 

June  14 

ment  of  the  Pacific. 
Commissary,      Second 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, First   Army 

47.  JohnP.Teagarden... 

Pa 

June    4 

June  20 

■July     4 

July  14 

Corps. 
Commissary,    Third 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, Fourth  Army 
Corps. 

48.  John  W.  Barker 

tr.s.A  .. 

N.T 

June    8 
....do... 

Declined 

June  20 

49.  C.  Dupont  Condert... 

June  21 

June  27 

Assistant  to  chief  oom- 

mlssary,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Fa<3fie. 
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Name. 


Appointed 
from. 


50.  George  W-Nellis. 


51.  Edwin  "W.  Hurlbnt  .. 


52.  Charles  E.  Golden. . 


53.  James  Colfax  Grant. 


54.  Carl  K.  Mower  - 


55.  Frederic  H.  Pomroy- . 

56.  Thomas  H.  Simms 

57.  James  E.  B.  Stuart 

58.  Carroll  Mercer 


59.  Albert  H.  Brookes . 


60.  William  W.  Statham. 

61.  Joseph  F.  Evans 

62.  Eobert  D.  Winthrop  . 


63.  William  H.  Lyons 

64.  John  M.  Tobin 


65.  Nathaniel  T.  Messer 


6.  Charles  W.  Neal.. 


67.  William  F.Drnin. 

68.  WUliam  J.  Eyan- , 

69.  Harlow  I-.  Street - 


0.  Allerton  S.  Cushman. 


N.T. 


Colo. 


Wyo. 


N.T. 

Ark  . 
Ta... 
Md  .. 


Va... 
Cal  .. 
M".T. 

Ky.. 


Cal 

Iowa 

Wyo 

Ohio 


Date  of 
commis- 
sion. 


June    8 


.do  . 


.do  ... 


....do... 

Juno  9 
....do  ... 
....do  .. 

June  13 


...do... 
June  16 
June  20 

...do... 
...do  ... 


June  23 

July  25 
Aug.    3 

Aug.  II 


Date  of 
accept- 
ance. 


Date  of 
filina;  offi- 
cial bond. 


1898. 
Jnne  20 


.do. 


June  20 

June  23 
June  20 
June  21 

June  2S 

June  27 
June  25 
July     1 

June  28 
Jnne  30 

July     7 

July    i 

July  15 

July  27 
Aug.    6 


1898. 
June  22 


Jnne  30 


June  27 


June  28 

July  1 
June  21 
June  27 

July     7 

June  29 
June  27 
July     5 

June  29 
July     1 

Aug.    g 

July  10 

July  28 

July  30 
Aug.  16 


First  assignment. 


Date. 


1898. 
July     1 


July  2 
...do  ... 
....do... 
July  6 
July     2 


Duty. 


July 

5 

June 

23 

June  27 

July 

15 

June  29 

June  30 

July 

5 

Jnne  29 

July 

2 

July 

25 

July 

12 

July 

28 

Aug. 

24 

Aug. 

30 

Commissary,  First 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, Second  Army 
Cori>8. 

Commiaaai'y,  Provi- 
sional Cavalry  Bri- 
gade, Fourth  Army 
Corps. 

Commissary.  Second 
Brigade,  Third  Di- 
vision, First  Army 
Corps. 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  Third  Divi- 
sion, First  Army 
Corps. 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  First  Divi- 
sion, First  Army 
Corps. 

Commissary,  First  Bri- 
gade, Second  Divi- 
sion, Fourth  Army 
Corps. 

Assistant  to  purchas- 
ing commissary,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Commissary,  FirstBri- 
gade,  First  Division, 
Seventh  ArmyCorps. 

Commissary,  First  Bri- 
gade, Second  Divi- 
sion, Fourth  Army 
Corps. 

Chief  commissary.  De- 
partment of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  purchas- 
ing commissary, 
Yanconver  Bar- 
racks, Wash. 

Commissary  with  Sec- 
ond Army  Corps. 

Collection  of  duties, 
Philippine  Islands. 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, Fourth  AjTmy 
Corps. 

Coumiiasary,  FiratBri- 

fade,  First  Division, 
econd  Army  Corps. 

Commissary.  First  Bri- 
gade, Second  Divi- 
sion, First  Army 
Cori)a. 

Commissary  and  act- 
ing assistant  quar- 
termaster, steamer 
Scandia,  California. 

Commissary,  Second 
Brigade,  Second  Di- 
vision, Fourth  Army 
Corps. 

Assistant  to  depot 
commissary,  Feman- 
dina,  Fla. 

Commissary  with 
SeventhArmy  Corps . 

Commissary,  Third 
Brigade,  First  Divi- 
sion, Second  Army 
Corps. 
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Commissaries  of  subsistence — Contmued 

■WITH  RANK  OV  CAPTAIN— ContiBued. 

["Under  act  approved  April  22,  1898.] 


Name. 

Appointed 
from. 

Bate  of 
commis- 
sion. 

Date  of 
accept- 
ance. 

Date  of 
filing  offi- 
cial bond. 

First  assignment. 

Date. 

Duty. 

71.  Patrick  H.McCauU.. 

72.  Henry  E.  Tiepke 

13.  William  M.Loveland. 

Va 

E.I 

1898. 
Aug.  11 

do 

1898. 
Aug.  18 

1898. 
Aug.  23 

1898. 
Aug.  31 

Assistant  to  purchas- 
ing commissary 
Dunn  Loring,  Va. 

do  ... 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  23 

Sept.  13 

Assistant  to  purchas- 
ing commissary, 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

WITH  RANK  OP  CAPTAIN. 
[Under  act  approved  July  7,  1898.] 


1.  JohnB.  Clarke 

2.  James  A.  Logan,  jr  .. 


3.  James  A.  Bailey,  jr.. 

4.  Isaac  D'Isay 


5.  James  C.  Baldridge. 


6.  "William  B.  Cowin  .. 

7.  Abraham  Benedict- . 

8.  Charles  "Weiser 


9.  Thomas  F.  Eyan . 

10.  "WUliam  B.  Hale  - 

11.  James  C.  Eead  - .  - 


12.  Samuel  N.Bridgman. 


111. 
Pa. 


Mass  . 
Mo  ... 


Nebr  . 
N.Y.. 


Tenn  . 
Pa.... 


1898. 
Joly  16 


.do. 
.do. 


.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 


..-.do... 
....do... 

July  21 


July  25 
....do... 

Declined 
July  26 

July  20 

July  26 
July  23 

July  26 

July  23 

July  26 
July  19 

Sept.    1 


July  29 
Aug.    2 


Aug.    1 
July  29 

July  28 
Aug.  10 

July  29 

July  26 

Aug.    9 
July  20 

Sept.  17 


1898. 
Aug.  24 

Aug.  13 


Aug.  24 
July  30 

Aug.  24 
Aug.    1 

Aug.    6 

Aug.    8 

Aug.  24 
July  20 

Sept.  27 


Commissary  with  Sev. 

enth  Army  Corps. 
Assistant  to  chief  com. 

missary,    Chicka- 

mauga,  Ga. 

Chief  quartermaster. 
Third  Division,  Sev- 
enth Army  Corps. 

Commissary,  FirstBri- 
gade,  becond  Divi. 
sion.  Seventh  Army 
Corps. 

Commissary  with  Sev- 
enth Army  Corps. 

Assistant  to  purchas. 
ing  commissary, 
Dunn  Loring,  Va. 

Commissary  and  act. 
ing  assistant  quar- 
termaster, hospital 
steamer  Missouri. 

Assistant  to  purchas. 
ing  commissary, 
Montauk  Point, 
N.  T. 

Commissary  with  Sev- 
enth Army  Corps. 

Commissary  and  act. 
ing  assistant  quar- 
termaster, steamer 
Massachusetts. 

Commissary  with  Sec- 
ond Army  Corps. 


The  seven  chief  commissaries  of  subsistence  of  volunteers  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  who  had  been  appointed  from  the  Eegular 
Army,  were  assigned  to  duty  on  the  staffs  of  the  commanding  generals 
of  the  seven  army  corps  established  by  General  Orders,  No.  46, 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  May  16, 1898.  Those  chief  commissaries 
of  volunteers  having  the  rank  of  major  were  as  a  rule  assigued  to  the 
staffs  of  division' commanders,  and  the  commissaries  having  the  rank 
of  captain  to  the  staffs  of  brigade  commanders. 

PURCHASE  AND   SHIPMENT   OP   SUBSISTENCE   SUPPLIES. 

By  the  end  of  April,  1898,  orders  had  been  issued  sending  officers  of 
the  Eegular  Army  to  the  places  of  rendezvous  designated  throughout 
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the  country  for  mustering  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  the 
volunteer  troops  called  out  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  April  23. 
Instructions  were  given  to  all  commissary  officers  engaged  in  the  sub- 
sistence of  these  volunteers,  and  supplies  of  necessary  blank  forms  for 
facilitating  the  transaction  of  commissary  business  were  sent  them  in 
profusion  from  the  Commissary-General's  Office. 

Meanwhile  depots  of  subsistence  supplies  had  been  established  by  the 
Commissary-General  at  the  principal  points  of  concentration  of  troops, 
and  officers  of  skill  and  experience  of  the  regular  establishment  had 
been  assigned  to  duty  at  them,  in  order  that  the  chief  commissaries  of 
corps  and  divisions  and  the  commissaries  of  brigades  might  not  be  dis- 
tracted with  the  business  of  purchasing  and  forwarding  supplies  to 
their  commands,  but  would  be  able  to  give  their  undivided  attention, 
under  the  orders  of  their  commanding  officers,  to  the  duty  of  drawing 
and  issuing  rations  to  the  enlisted  men  in  the  field  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

Instructions  had  been  given  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsist- 
ence to  the  purchasing  and  depot  commissaries  in  the  cities  of  J^Tew 
York,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco,  who  were  all  officers  of  the  regular  establishment  and 
some  of  them  of  long  service  and  great  experience,  to  purchase  and  ship 
to  the  depots  which  had  been  located  at  the  several  points  of  concen- 
tration subsistence  supplies  in  such  quantities  as  to  meet  all  current 
demands  for  the  subsistence  of  troops  and  for  keeping  on  hand  at  those 
places  a  surplus  of  at  least  sixty  days'  provisions  for  the  entire  com- 
mands there  assembled. 

The  depot  commissaries  at  the  places  of  concentration  were  also 
authorized  to  call  on  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  for  all  the 
supplies  that  they  might  consider  to  be  needed  in  carrying  out  this 
plan.  These  instructions  have  applied  to  all  places  where  large  bodies 
of  troops  have  been  assembled,  and  under  them  there  has  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  and  shipping  all  subsistence  supplies  needed.  As  a 
measure  of  precaution,  the  commissaries  on  duty  in  charge  of  depots 
near  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
have  been  required  to  make  weekly  reports  to  the  Commissary-Genera 
of  Subsistence  of  the  number  of  complete  rations  on  hand,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  delay  or  failure  of  replenishment  by  the  Sub- 
sistence Department. 

THE  SANTIAGO  CAMPAIftN. 

A  very  serious  freight  blockade  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tampa 
in  May  and  June,  1898,  was  caused  by  the  celerity  with  which  the 
troops  and  their  supplies  were  concentrated  at  that  place  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  invasion  of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  This  blockade  was  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  the  Subsistence  Department,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  most  peremptory  orders  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Sub- 
sistence to  unload  the  cars  and  to  hire  warehouses,  if  necessary,  that 
the  officers  of  the  department  on  the  spot  were  enabled,  with  unflag- 
ging zeal  and  untiring  energy,  to  so  far  extricate  the  department  as  to 
permit  the  taking  by  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  when  it  sailed  on  June  14, 
a  supply  of  rations  sufficient  to  last  the  command  of  16,000  enlisted 
men  for  four  months,  and  the  sending  on  June  26, 27,  and  28  of  further 
supplies. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subsistence  stores  taken  on  transports 

Ab.  98 34 
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with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  when  it  sailed  on  June  14,  consigned  to  the 
officer  acting  as  depot  commissary  in  Cuba,  viz : 


Articlea. 


Weights 

or 
measures 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


Number 
of  days' 
supply 

for  10,000 
men. 


Meat  components. 

Bacon pounds. - 

Beef: 

fYesli  roast,  2.pound  cans cans.. 

Corned,  2-pound  cans do 

Bread  components. 

Flour pounds. - 

Hard  bread do 

Baking  powder do 

Vegetable  components. 

Beans pounds.. 

Beans,  baked,  3-pound  cans cans.. 

Rice pounds.. 

Fresh  vegetable  cmnponents. 

Potatoes pounds.. 

Onions do 

Tomatoes,  3.pound  cans cans. . 

Coffee  and  sugar  components. 

Coffee,  green pounds.. 

CofFee,  loasted do 

Sugar do 

Seasoning  components. 

Vinegar gallons.. 

Salt -^ pounds.. 

Pepper do 

Soap  and  candle  components. 

Soap pounds.. 

Caudles do 

Stores  for  sales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Plug  tobacco pounds . . 

Durnam  smoking  tobacco do 

Seal  of  North  Carolina  smoking  tobacco do 


922,  888 


289,  544 
3,500 


953,  536 

1,  093.  295 

47,  760 


232, 408 

480 

39, 360 


127,  783 

4,200 

457,  010 


45,060 
148,  550 
266,  308 


17, 898 

91,  826 

6,900 


83, 400 
33, 785 


18, 000 
1,000 
1,000 


2,  Oil,  701 


}  1. 940, 1 


i  1, 946, 


186 


1, 198, 055 


2,  307, 475 
1, 775, 386 


1,  789, 800 

2,  295, 660 
2,  760,  000 


2,  085, 000 
2, 252,  333 


125.7 


121.3 
74.6 


121.6 


74.9 


144.2 
111 


111.8 
143.6 
172.5 


130.3 
140.8 


Eeenforcements  for  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  to  the  extent  of  6,400 
enlisted  men,  sailed  for  Santiago  June  22.  On  June  26, 27,  and  28  the 
following  subsistence  stores  were  shipped  from  Tampa  to  the  officer 
acting  as  depot  commissary  in  Cuba,  viz : 


Articles. 


Weights 


measures. 


Number 
of  days' 
supply 
for  6,400 


Meat  components. 

Bacon.-.- ponnds. 

Beef: 

Fresh  roast,  2-pound  cans cans. 

Fresh  roast, 6.pound  cans do... 

Bread  componffnts. 

Flour ponnds. 

Hard  bread do... 

Baking  powder do... 

Vegetable  components. 

Beans pounds. 

Eloe do 

Fresh  vegetable  components. 

Potatoes pounds.. 

Onions do 

Tomatoes,  3-pound  cans cans.. 

Tomatoes, gallon  cans do.... 


100.9 
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Articles. 


"Weights 


measures. 


Coffee  and  sugar  components. 

Coffee,  green pouBila . . 

Coifee,  roasted do 

Sugar -^.do 

Seasoning  components. 

Vinegar gallons.. 

Salt pounds.. 

Pepper do 

Soap  and  candle  components. 

Soap pounds.. 

Candles do 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


21,  750 
22, 460 
75, 100 


6,312 

20, 000 

1,250 


20, 040 
7,520 


498, 125 
600,  000 


513,  200 
.■iOO,  00(1 
500,  000 


601, 000 
501,333 


!N  umber 
of  days' 
supply 
for  16,000 


77.8 
78.1 


80.2 
78.1 
78.1 


78.3 
78,3 


There  were  shipped  with  the  above  stores  to  the  chief  commissary  of 
the  expedition  in  Cuba  the  following  subsistence  stores  for  sales  to 
ofi&cers  and  enlisted  men,  viz : 


Articles. 

"W'eigbts 
or  meas- 
ures. 

Articles. 

WeightH 
or  meas- 
ures. 

Apricots : 

6,684 

61 

1,800 

17, 054 
101 

0,663 
9 

Jam,  blackberry,  l-pound  cans.. cans. . 

Tobacco ; 

Plug,  H,  S pounds.. 

Plug,  Climax do 

Smoking,  Durham do 

Smoking,  Seal  of  North  Carolina, 

528 

1-gallon  cans do 

Crackers,  soda pounds. . 

Peaches : 

17,  9.-2 
3,  08U 

500 

1-gallon  cans do 

Pears : 

3-poiind  cans do 

l-gallon  cand do 

Soap,  toilet,  oatmeal cakes.. 

Shoestrings,  porpoise pairs. . 

Towels,  bath,  linen number.. 

852 

1,600 

42 

There  had  been  shipped  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  the  Twentiethlnfantry 
on  June  4,  1898,  the  following  subsistence  stores,  which,  being  left  on 
shipboard  at  Daiquiri  by  the  regiment,  were  partly  unloaded  at  Sibo- 
ney,  and  the  remainder  conveyed  by  the  transport  to  Santiago  after 
the  capitulation : 


Articles. 


Weights  or  Equivalent 
measures,    in  rations. 


Meat  components. 

Bacon pounds. 

Beef,  fresh,  roast do... 

Bread  components. 

Kour pounds. 

Hard  bread do... 

Baking  powder do... 

Fresh  vegetable  components. 

Tomatoes,  3-ponnd  cans cans. 

Coffee  and  sugar  components. 

Coffee,  green pounds. 

Sugar - do... 

Seasonmg  components. 

Vinegar gallons. 

Salt pounds. 

Popper do--- 

Soap  and  candle  components. 

Soap poimds. 

Caadtea.... do... 


20,  768 
2,111 


23,  309 

6,661 

848 


14,  642 


3,012 
4,274 


1,448 
93 


1,500 
560 


\  29, 366 

}  27,380 


30, 120 
28, 493 


36, 900 
36, 180 
37,  200 


37, 500 
37, 333 
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During  tlie  month  of  June,  1898,  the  following  subsistence  stores 
were  sent  from  New  York  and  Chicago  to  the  commissary  of  the  pro- 
visional brigade,  Second  Army  Corps,  at  Santiago,  Cuba: 


Articles. 


Weights  or 
measures. 


EqniYalent 
iu  rations. 


Meat  components. 

Bacon pounds. 

Beef: 

Fresh  roast,  2-pound  cans do. .  - 

Fresh  roast,  G-pound  cans do. . . 

Corned,  4-pound  cans do... 

Corned,  U.pound  cans do... 

Salmon,  1-pound  cans do... 

Bread  components. 

Flour pounds. 

Hard  bread do... 

Baking  powder do... 

Yegetahle  components. 

Beans pounds. 

Beans,  baked,  S.pound  cans do... 

Fresh  vegetable  components. 

Potatoes pounds. 

Onions do 

Tomatoes,  3-pound  cans  and  l.gallon  cans do. . . 

Coffee  and  sugar  components. 
Coffee: 

Green pounds. 

Koasted do.  .. 

Tea: 

Black,  English  breakfast do. . . 

Black,  Oolong do... 

Sugai do... 

Seasoning  components. 

Yinegar gallons . 

Salt,  issue pounds. 

Peppqr, black do... 

Soap  and  candle  cotnponetits. 

Soap,  saltwater pounds. 

Candles , do... 

Candles,  lantern do.  - . 

Articles  for  sales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Bacon, breakfast,  1-pound  cans cans. 

Coffee: 

Extra  Java pounds. 

Estra  Mocha do... 

Corn,  green,  2.poxind  cans cans. 

Crackers,  soda pounds. 

Ham,  deviled,  ^-pound  cans cans. 

Milk,  1-pound  cans do... 

Pease, -American,  2.pound  cans do... 

Prunes pounds. 

Sardines,  J  boxes boxes. 

Soup: 

Beef,  l.quart  cans quarts. 

Chicken,  1-quart  cans do... 

Clam  chowder,  l.quart  cans do... 

Mock  turtle,  l.quart  cans J  idol  1! 

Oxtail,  1-quart  cans do!" 

Sugar: 

Cutloaf pounds. 

Granulated do... 

Tongue,  beef, 2.pound  cans cans. 

Flavoring  extracts : 

Lemon,  2-ounce  bottles bottles. 

Vanilla,  2.ounce  bottles do... 

Xiime  juice,  quart  bottles do... 

Mustard : 

Ground pounds. 

French .Dottles. 

Pickles : 

Chow  chow,  pint  jars jars. 

Gherkins,  pint  jars do... 

Mixed,  pint  jars do... 


127,  501 

}      135, 144 

19,  968 
63,  000 


141,  900 

172,  550 

3,276 


40,  500 
20,  304 


152, 4lJU 

37, 163 

233, 145 


27,143 
8,400 

36 

40 

40, 500 


2,700 

10, 752 

675 


10, 800 
4,800 
3,200 


3,756 

781 
451 

1,872 
154 
720 

1,536 
384 
375 
800 

384 
384 
144 
144 
144 

824 
682 
180 

72 
72 
372 


289,1 


270, 000 
135,  360 


271,  430 
105,  000 

1,800 

2,000 

270,  000 


270,  000 
268,  800 
270,  000 


270, 000 
320, 000 
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Articles. 


Weights  or 
measures. 


Equivalen  t 
in  rations. 


Articles  for  sales  to  ojiceis  and  enlisted  men — Contiuued. 
Pipes: 

Corncob 

Brier,  Wo.  4 

Tobacco : 

Plug pounds 

Smoking,  Durham do.. 

Soap,  toilet : 

Oatmeal cakes 

G-lycerine do.. 

Cuticura do .  . 

Tankee  shaving do . . 

C.B do.. 

Basins,  hand,  tin 

Blacking,  shoe,  Mason's boxes 

Brooms,  whisk,  large 

Brashes : 

Blacking,  No.  1 

Hair,  small 

Can  openers 

Combs,  dressing,  rubber 

Matches,  safety boxes 

Paper,  toilet packages 

Shoestrings,  porpoise pairs 

Towels : 

Linen,  damask 

Hnck,No.l 

Bath,  cotton,  No.  1 

Bath,  cotton,  No.  2 


150 
75 


3,080 
750 


720 
300 
504 
3,000 
360 
349 

285 

360 

372 

372 

9,360 

3,800 

2,304 

144 

1,500 

372 

264 


During  the  month  of  July,  1898,  the  following  subsistence  stores 
were  sent  to  the  chief  commissary  of  the  expedition  in  Cuba,  viz : 


FEOM  NEW  TOKK,  N.  T. 


Articles. 


Weights  or 
measures. 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


Bread  components. 
Com  meal,  yellow pounds . . 

Cofee  and  sugar  components. 

Coffee,  green pounds . . 

Sugar do 

Seasoning  components. 

Salt pounds- - 

Pepp  er do 

Soap  and  candle  components. 
Soap pounds . . 


412, 500 


90, 600 
150, 000 


60, 000 
3,750 


60, 000 


330, 000 


960, 000 
.  1,000,000 


1, 500.  ooe 

1,500,000 


1,500,000 


FROM  TAMPA,  FLA. 


Meat  components. 

Bacon pounds . 

Fresh  beef,  prepared do... 

Gomed  beef,  2-poaDd  cans cans . 

Codhah pounds. 

Bread  eom^onenta. 

Flour pounds. 

Hard  bread do... 

Com  meal do... 

Yeast .do... 

Fresh  vegetable  com/pon&nts. 

Potatoes pounds. 

Onions do... 

Beans,  baked,  3'pouud  cans •■•••••■■■•■•■■ cans. 


667,  216 
5,000 
25, 000 

988,311 

24,984 

385,  400 

306,  325 

177,500 

500 

1   772,903 

475,421 
63,083 
37,536 

475,421 

63, 083 

250,210 
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Articles. 


Weights  or 
measures. 


Coffee  and  sugar  components. 

Coffee,  roasted pounds 

Tea do.. 

Sugar do.. 

Soap  and  candle  components. 

Soap pounds 

Matches  (safety) boxes 

Stores  for  sales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Bacon,  breakfast pounds 

Corn,  green,  2-pound  cans cans 

Crackers : 

Soda pounds 

Ginger do-. 

Ham: 

Deviled,  J-pound  cans cans 

,     Sugar-cured pounds 

Milk,  1-pound  cans cans 

Peaches,  3-pound  cans do.- 

Limejuice bottles 

Mustard do.  - 

Pickles,  mixed jars 

Paper,  toilet packages 

Pears,  2-pound  cans cans 

Pease,  green,  canned,  1-pound  cans do.. 

Prunes pounds 

Sardines : 

i-pound  boxes boxes 

^-pound  boxes dc- 

Soups,  quart  cans cans 

Flavoring  extracts bottles 

Ginger,  ground pounds. 

Sauce,  table,  Worcestershire bottles. 

Cigars 

Tobacco : 

Plug pounds 

Smoking do.. 


38,  030 

804 

37,  400 


15,  000 

77,  760 


2,000 
24,096 

1,820 
480 

4,752 

3,000 
30,  000 
12, 000 

4,50U 
416 

3,912 
12,500 
11, 999 
24,  OUO 

5,000 

2,000 

2,000 

16,  000 

1,008 

40 

504 

50,  000 

27,  000 
45, 000 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


475, 375 

40, 200 

249,  333 


375,  000 


Under  contract  entered  into  July  1, 1898,  between  the  Coinniissary- 
General  of  Subsistence  and  iSwift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  a  cargo  of 
refrigerated  beef  reached  Santiago  on  July  21,  1898,  the  day  after  the 
port  was  opened  for  navigation,  and  was  most  acceptable  to  the  troops 
and  hospitals  there.  Supplies  of  this  beef  have  since  been  furnished 
in  plentiful  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  at  that  place. 

On  September  27, 1898,  the  purchasing  and  depot  commissary  who 
had  been  ordered  to  Santiago  on  August  1, 1898,  reported  the  following 
ration  articles  on  hand  in  his  depot,  viz : 


Articles. 


Weight  or 
measures. 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


Meat  components. 


Bacon 

Beef,  roast,  canned . 


Hard  bread  . 
Com  meal... 
Yeast 


Beans  - 
Bice  .. 


Tomatoes . 


Coffee 

Coffee,  roasted . 
Sugar 


Bread  components. 


Vegetable  components. 


Fresh  vegetable  component. 
Goffee  and  sugar  components. 


800, 000 
900, 000 


800, 000 

700,  000 

1, 100,  000 

1,000,000 


1,  000,  000 
700, 000 


800,  000 


2,  000,  000 
1, 300,  000 
2, 000, 000 
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Articlea. 

"Weights  or 
measures. 

Equivalent 
in  rations. 

Seasoning  components. 

Salt  

1  300  000 

2,  600,  000 
3  000  000 

Soap 

Soap  and  candle  components. 

2,  500,  000 

No  great  quantities  of  subsistence  stores  of  the  above  kinds  had 
been  shipped  to  Cuba  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
from  that  island.  The  garrison  at  Santiago  at  present  consists  of  seven 
regiments. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  due  diligence  was  used  by  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Subsistence  in  placing  subsistence  stores  within  reach  of 
the  troops  operating  against  Santiago.  Upon  landing  in  Cuba  these 
stores  of  the  expedition  were  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  general  com- 
manding, who  was  in  paramount  control  of  the  military  operations  in 
that  quarter.  The  relations  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  forces 
and  of  the  staff  of&cers  on  duty  under  him  to  the  supplies  placed  at 
their  disposal  are  sufficiently  defined  by  laws,  regulations,  and  orders. 
The  degree  of  diligence  and  efficiency  with  which  all  the  subsistence 
officers  of  the  staff  performed  their  duties  in  supplying  the  troops  in 
the  immediate  theater  of  operations  was  primarily  within  the  observa- 
tion and  control  of  the  general  commanding.  On  the  eve  of  setting 
out  for  Santiago  the  commanding  general  Fifth  Army  Corps  issued  the 
following  order: 

General  Ordkes,  )  Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

No.  7.  S  Tampa,  Fla.,  June  S,  1898. 

Tlie  following  is  publislied  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  this  command: 

Troops  will  be  rationed  every  ten  days. 

To  accomplish  this,  regiments  will  consolidate  company  ration  returns,  brigade 
commissaries  will  in  turn  consolidate  ration  returns  of  the  regiments  of  their  brigades, 
and  having  obtained  the  approval  of  the  chief  commissary  of  the  division  to  which 
they  belong,  will  draw  from  the  depot  commissary  in  bulk,  and  issue  to  the  different 
companies  of  their  brigades. 

Separate  regiments,  companies,  detachments,  field  hospitals,  or  other  organiza- 
tions not  brigaded  will  draw  direct  from  the  depot  commissary  in  the  way  indicated 
for  brigades. 

The  consolidated  ration  return  of  the  brigade  commissary,  approved  by  the  chief 
commissary,  upon  which  issues  are  made,  will  be  a  proper  voucher  for  the  depot 
commissary. 

Brigade  commissaries  will  also  provide  themselves  with  small  quantities  of  stores 
for  sales,  but  officers  and  men  should,  as  much  as  possible,  provide  for  their  wants 
from  the  depot. 

To  facilitate  this  work  a  field  tool  chest  will  be  issued  to  each  brigade,  also  paulins 
by  the  depot,  and  commissary  sergeants  assigned  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  corps  stationed  at  Jacksonville  and  thereabouts  will  draw  from  the  depot 
commissary  at  Jacksonville,  and  the  corps  stationed  here  and  hereabouts  from  the 
depot  commissary  here. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Shafter: 

E.  J.  McClernand, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

If,  with  abundance  of  provisions  ashore  and  afloat  at  the  base  of 
supplies  in  Cuba,  the  enlisted  men  were  at  any  time  hungry,  not  the 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  nor  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Subsistence  Department,  was  at  fault.  A  glimpse  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  on  lauding  in  Cuba  is  given  by  the  chief  commissary  of  the 
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expedition  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 
dated  at  Siboney,  Cuba,  July  7, 1898,  as  follows: 

You  are  already  acquainted  with  the  loading  at  Tampa  that  I  hoped  to  straighten 
out  when  we  unloaded  somewhere  on  the  island,  hut  the  opportunity  has  not  come, 
although  we  landed  on  the  22d  of  June.  At  Daiquiri  first,  then  here,  the  troops 
were  run  ashore  without  rations,  and  I  was  directed  to  open  depots,  200,000  rations 
at  each,  and  feed  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  Cubans,  etc.  To  do  this  was  simply 
impossible,  but  not  so  to  try,  and  we  pegged  away  night  and  day  meeting  demands. 

At  Daiquiri  there  is  a  pier  to  which  our  transports  could  not  go,  but  I  took  a  lighter, 
transferred  from  transport  thereto,  ran  in,  and  unloaded.  Succeeded  in  obtaining  not 
more  than  about  60,000  rations  on  shore  and  these  were  issued  rapidly,  hut  we  kept 
right  along.  Siboney,  bein^  about  7  miles  nearer  to  Santiago,  with  a  bad  road,  became 
the  base,  although  furnishing  no  advantage  beyond  propinquity,  as  it  was  in  the 
open,  no  landing,  everything  depending  on  the  calm  of  the  surf,  which  was  uncer- 
tain. Here  I  would  proceed  as  before,  running  in  the  lighter  as  far  as  I  could,  then 
transferring  stores  into  a  small  boat,  about  10  tons,  borrowed  from  the  Navy,  and 
pull  ashore  by  hand.  To  supply  an  army  in  this  way  was  severe,  but  when  new 
regiments  came,  landing  without  a  ration  and  increasing  my  work,  the  job  looked 
insurmountable.  I  worked  day  and  night,  men  getting  sick,  stevedores  striking,  new 
hands  insuiiScient  and  inefficient,  supplemented  by  rough  sea,  until  I  got  down  to 
1,000  rations  ashore.     I  got  through,  but  the  Lord  knows  how.     Now  to  business. 

The  commanding  general  directed  that  hard  bread,  roasted  coffee,  sugar,  and  meat 
be  the  only  components  furnished.  I  added  soap  and  some  tomatoes.  This  of  course 
leaves  us  with  a  lot  of  spare  stuff — as  vinegar,  candles,  pepper,  flour — thus  making 
confusion  more  confused.  Unloading  and  straightening  out  is  out  of  the  question 
without  Santiago,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  even  if  we  had  it  I  wouldn't  have  time  to 
do  so.  Hence,  to  meet  such  conditions,  quite  probable  to  me,  I  have  to  request  that 
you  cause  to  be  sent  the  stores  mentioned  in  telegram  of  yesterday  and  in  the  man- 
ner, too,  as  when  our  stores  are  with  troops  they  too  often  help  themselves,  and 
here  at  least  go  ashore,  leaving  their  camp  and  garrison,  their  personal  and  omoial 
baggage,  and  whatever  rations,  forage,  etc.,  on  hand  scattered  all  over  the  ship,  so 
that  one  has  to  work  a  day  or  two  to  find  what  he  wants,  and  this  I  have  no  time  to 
do.  "We  should  have  transports  consigned  to  us  for  duty,  then  we  could  handle  our 
stores  in  a  businesslike  way. 

Your  Department  has  been  praised  plentifully.    I  am  well. 

Please  send  me  without  delay  a  few  more  commissary  sergeants.  This,  however, 
I'll  telegraph  to-day. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  supplies  of  sub- 
sistence stores  shipped  for  the  use  of  the  Army  in  Cuba  have  been  at 
all  times  in  excess  of  immediate  needs.  Besides  being  available  for  our 
own  troops,  thev  afforded  relief  to  the  Cuban  army  and  to  the  destitute 
population  which  abandoned  the  city  of  Santiago  when  preparations 
for  its  destruction  had  been  made.  The  oflcial  returns  from  Cuba, 
showing  in  detail  the  issues  made  to  these  several  classes  of  persons 
and  others  contemplated  by  law,  have  not  yet  been  received,  and  there  is 
not  in  this  ofQce  any  information  throwing  light  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  transports  which  brought  the  Army  back  to  Montauk 
Point  further  than  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  subsistence  stores 
in  Santiago  and  vicinity. 

DIET  FOE   THE   SICK. 

On  May  17, 1898,  on  the  request  of  the  Surgeon-G-eneral  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  the  Secretary 
of  War  granted  60  cents  per  day  per  man  for  subsistence  of  the  sick 
in  hospital  at  Key  West,  Pla.,  payable  from  the  appropriation  for  sub- 
sistence of  the  Army. 

On  June  16, 1898,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Surgeon-General  and 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  the  Secretary  of  War  approved  the 
allowance  of  60  cents  per  man  per  day  to  patients  carried  upon  the  hos- 
pital train,  payable  from  the  appropriation  for  subsistence  of  the  Army. 

August  2,  1898,  on  the  application  of  the  chief  surgeon,  Seventh 
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Army  Corps,  for  the  allowance  of  two  rations  each  to  soldiers  at  recu- 
peration camp  at  Pablo  Beach,  Fla.,  the  Commissary-General  recom- 
mended, and  the  Secretary  of  War  approved  on  August  4,  an  allow  ance 
at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  man  per  day  to  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
camp,  payable  from  the  appropriation  for  subsistence  of  the  Army. 

There  was  doubtless  little  in  the  nature  of  special  food  for  the  diet 
of  the  sick  to  be  obtained  in  the  midst  of  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
military  operations  in  Cuba,  and  little  opportunity  occurred,  in  the 
short  time  between  the  landing  of  the  troops  in  that  island  and 
the  embarkation  for  home,  for  the  accumulation  there  of  hospital 
funds  for  the  purchase  by  the  Medical  I  )epartment  of  special  supplies 
needed  for  the  sick,  even  had  there  been  a  market  accessible. 

On  a  telegram  to  the  Adjutant-General  from  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  dated  at  Santiago,  August  2, 1898,  stating 
that  there  were  no  hospital  funds  at  Santiago,  and  lequesting  that  $2,000 
be  supplied  by  the  Medical  Department  to  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
there  for  the  purchase  of  delicacies  for  the  sick  (in  that  instance 
chickens,  which  were  there  from  the  North),  the  Commissary-General 
of  Subsistence  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  rations 
of  the  sick  in  hospital  at  Santiago  be  commuted  at  75  cents  per  day. 
This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the 
troops  serving  in  Cuba.  The  Secretary  had  generously  manifested  a 
willingness  to  pay  the  amount  called  for  from  his  own  private  means. 
A  telegram  was  at  once  sent  by  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence 
to  the  chief  commissary  at  Santiago  informing  him  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  had  approved  the  Commissary- General's  recommendation  that 
rations  of  the  sick  in  hospital  at  Santiago  be  commuted  at  75  cents  per 
day,  stating  that  it  would  enable  the  hospitals  to  buy  all  the  chickens 
or  other  things  necessary,  and  directing  him  to  show  the  telegram 
immediately  to  the  commanding  general. 

Notwithstanding  this  telegram,  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  telegram 
of  the  commanding  general,  medical  officers  who  returned  on  the  trans- 
ports loaded  with  sick  troops  had  evidently  to  rely  almost  exclusively, 
if  not  entirely,  on  the  ration  of  the  soldier  for  the  diet  of  the  sick  during 
the  passage. 

On  August  6  the  Surgeon-General  requested  that  the  rations  of  sick 
and  wounded  men  on  hospital  transports  be  commuted  at  60  cents  per 
day,  to  enable  the  medical  officers  to  procure  light  diet  for  their  patients, 
and  this  request  was  favorably  recommended  by  the  Commissary-Gen- 
eral of  Subsistence  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  August  7,  payable  from 
the  appropriation  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Army. 

On  August  9, 1898,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Adjutant- 
General: 

War  Dbpaktmbnt, 
Office  Commissakt-Gbnbral  op  Subsistence. 

August  9,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  draft  of  a  general  order  regulating  and  systematizing  the 
matter  of  subsisting  the  sick  and  wounded  enlisted  men  in  certain  hospitals,  hospital 
trains,  and  hospital  transports,  which  I  recLuest  may  be  approved  by  the  honorable 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  promulgated  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
concerned. 

Very  respectfully, 

Chas.  p.  Eagan, 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistenee. 

The  AdJUTant-Gbnerai.  of  the  Army. 
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The  draft  which  was  inclosed  was  published  as  General  Order  TSo. 
116,  as  follows: 

General  Orders,  )  Wak  Department, 

V  Adjutant-General's  Opficb, 

No.  116.  )  Washington,  August  10,  1898. 

The  following  is  published  to  the  Army  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all 
concerned : 

Medical  officers  in  charge  of  general  hospitals,  hospital  trains,  hospital  transports, 
and  the  hospital  at  the  camp  at  Pablo  Beach,  Fla.,  and  at  the  hospital  at  the  camp 
at  Montauk  Point,  New  York,  will  be  allowed  to  expend  from  the  appropriation 
"  Subsistence  of  the  Army,"  for  the  diet  of  the  enlisted  men  undergoing  medical 
treatment  under  their  charge,  at  the  rate  of  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  man  per 
day  for  the  period  each  is  undergoing  treatment.  The  allowance  so  made  will  con- 
stitute a  special  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  from  which  will 
be  purchased  the  entire  diet  of  the  enlisted  men  while  undergoing  medical  treatment. 
These  purchases  will  be  restricted  to  articles  of  food,  solid  and  liquid,  the  quantities 
and  varieties  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge. 

Chief  commissaries  of  departments  will  transfer  to  medical  officers  in  charge  such 
subsistence  funds  as  may  be  estimated  for  by  the  latter  for  carrying  out  the  objects 
of  this  order. 

There  will  be  rendered  monthly  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  by  the 
medical  officers  concerned  regular  accounts  current,  supported  by  vouchers,  showing 
the  application  of  these  funds,  and  regular  returns  of  subsistence  stores,  accounting 
ior  the  articles  of  food  purchased  and  issued.  There  ^^■ill  be  submitted  with  each 
monthly  return  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  patients  present  during 
the  month  as  shown  by  the  hospital  records,  and  the  money  value  of  the  articles 
issued  to  and  consumed  by  them.  The  statement  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  the 
actual  cost  of  subsistence  per  man  per  day  for  the  month. 

Transfers  of  subsistence  funds  from  one  hospital,  train,  or  transport  to  another 
without  authority  of  the  commissary-general  of  subsistence,  and  the  purchase  from 
subsistence  funds  of  articles  other  than  food  intended  for  the  diet  of  the  sick,  are 
prohibited. 

This  order  will  go  into  effect  at  once,  and  all  surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  medical 
officers  in  charge,  arising  from  the  commutation  of  rations  heretofore  allowed  to 
enlisted  men  undergoing  treatment  under  their  charge,  will  be  taken  up  on  their 
accounts  current  for  the  month  of  August,  and  all  articles  purchased  from  such  com- 
mutation remaining  on  hand  uuconsumed  on  receipt  hereof  will  be  taken  up  on  their 
returns  of  subsistence  stores  for  that  month. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  C.  CORBIN,  Adjutant-General. 

This  order  was  afterwards  extended  to  include  all  field  and  post  hos- 
pitals, and  ample  provision  was  made  for  furloughing  convalescents 
and  paying  them  commutation  of  rations  while  traveUug  to  and  from 
their  homes. 

MONTAUK. 

The  army  in  Cuba  had,  by  the  end  of  July,  1898,  become  so  afifticted 
with  malarial  fevers  that  the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  all  the  troops 
that  took  part  in  the  Santiago  campaign  to  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  taken  to  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island.  On  August  3,  the 
cavalry  detachment  and  recruits  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  of  all  the  regiments 
then  in  Cuba,  were  first  ordered  to  Montauk  Point.  On  August  4,  the 
Commissary-General  of  Subsistencedirectedasubsistenceoflicer  of  large 
experience,  on  duty  in  New  York  City,  to  proceed  in  person  to  Montauk 
Point  and  make  complete  report  as  to  the  probable  facilities  that  would 
be  afforded  there  for  a  subsistence  depot  for  supplying  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps;  as  to  the  best  manner  of  arranging  for  the  daily  supply  of  fresh 
beef,  fresh  bread  and  vegetables,  and  whether  they  could  best  be 
obtained  in  Kew  York.  He  was  directed  to  report  what,  if  any,  steps 
had  been  taken  to  furnish  a  subsistence  warehouse,  and  where,  in  his 
judgment,  the  subsistence  warehouse  or  warehouses  should  be  located; 
all  possible  information  being  desired  as  quickly  as  it  could  be  gotten, 
as  the  first  detachment  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  had  already  left  Cuba. 
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This  officer  left  for  Montauk  at  3.30  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and 
reported,  on  his  return  on  the  morning  of  August  5,  that  the  storehouses 
should  be  at  the  station,  1^  miles  from  the  camp  ground;  that  the  rail- 
road was  rushiug  side  tracks;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Quartermaster's 
representative,  but  had  telegraphed  the  president  of  the  railroad  that 
the  Subsistence  Department  required  three  storebouses  30  by  100  feet 
at  once;  that  he  had  advertised  for  beef,  bread  daily,  and  vegetables 
every  five  days,  for  delivery  at  any  place  or  places  within  3  miles  of 
Montauk  as  desired  by  the  depot  commissary;  that  he  would  ship 
20,000  rations  August  8  and  50,000  on  August  11,  sending  beef,  bread, 
and  vegetables  when  needed ;  that  he  did  not  expect  storehouses  to  be 
completed  for  at  least  a  week,  probably  longer,  but  would  forward 
stores  so  there  would  be  an  abundance  without  congestion.  He  subse- 
quently reported  (same  day)  that  the  contracts  for  building  the  subsist- 
ence storehouses  had  been  let  that  day,  to  be  completed  in  eight  days. 

On  August  3  an  officer  of  the  Subsistence  Department  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  was  requested  to  be  ordered  to  duty  at  Montauk  Point,  and 
the  order  was  telegraphed  him  August  7,  1898. 

A  subsistence  officer  then  in  Washington,  and  a  brigade  commissary 
also  there,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Santiago  and  who  was  willing  to 
surrender  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  sick  leave,  were  sent,  the  former 
reporting  at  Montauk  August  8,  and  the  latter  August  10.  The  same 
officer  from  New  York,  who  had  visited  the  camp  August  4,  was  also 
directed  to  proceed  there  for  consultation  and  to  place  the  officer  who 
arrived  there  August  8  in  charge  and  instruct  him  to  do  whatever 
might  be  necessary.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  camp  was  informed  - 
by  telegraph  of  these  dispositions  on  August  8,  and  was  requested  to 
have  the  Quartermaster's  Department  turn  over  a  tent  for  each  com- 
pany, regiment,  brigade,  division,  or  corps  for  sheltering  subsistence 
stores.    The  officer  from  Jacksonville  left  that  city  on  August  9. 

On  August  10,  .the  officer  who  visited  Montauk  August  8,  reported 
that  he  had  seen  the  commanding  general  of  the  camp,  and,  he  thought, 
arranged  matters  satisfactorily;  that  20,000  rations  had  arrived  the 
morning  of  the  10th;  that  storehouses  would  be  ready  on  August  13; 
that  the  commanding  general  had  given  orders  to  have  tents  furnished 
for  shelter  of  subsistence  supplies  of  companies,  regiments,  and  brigades ; 
and  that  stores  for  sales  would  be  shipped  early  the  next  week,  or  as 
soon  as  preparations  had  been  made  for  handling  them.  Subsequently, 
on  the  same  day,  he  telegraphed  that  the  carpenters  on  the  subsistence 
storehouse  were  taken  off  to  build  the  hospital  buildings,  and  that  he 
had  telegraphed  the  subsistence  officer  in  temporary  charge  to  "  keep 
stores  in  car  and  use  hay  platform  to  issue,  from;  next  to  hospital, 
subsistence  storehouse  is  most  important,  and  no  other  buildings  should 
have  precedence  over  it,"  and  to  consult  with  the  general  commanding. 

On  August  12  orders  were  given  from  the  Adjutant-General's  Office 
to  stop  everything  south  of  "Washington  that  was  en  route  to  Montauk 
Point;  and,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Commissary- General  on 
that  day,  the  subsistence  officer  at  New  York  who  had  visited  the  camp 
reported  that  an  abundance  of  rations,  including  fresh  meat,  bread,  and 
vegetables,  had  been  received  thus  far  and  would  continue  unless  con- 
tractors broke  down,  which  was  not  anticipated ;  that  carpenters  were 
rushing  the  work  on  building,  and  that  the  commanding  general  at  the 
camp  had  said  that  the  commissary  building  should  have  precedence 
over  all  but  the  hospital.  The  officer  from  Jacksonville  assumed  duty 
as  depot  commissary  at  the  camp  on  August  12,  and  reported  50,000 
rations  in  cars  on  the  track.  On  August  13  he  inquired  if  there  was 
an  order  extant  authorizing  additional  expenditure  of  50  cents  per  man 
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per  day  for  sick  in  camp,  and  was  referred  same  day  to  General  Order 
No.  116,  dated  August  10, 1898,  which  provided  that  60  cents  per  man 
per  day  might  be  expended,  and  which  directed  the  surgeon  in  charge 
to  make  application  to  the  chief  commissary  for  funds  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  shipload  of  troops  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  arrived  off  Camp 
Wikoff,  Montauk  Point,  from  Santiago,  on  Saturday  night,  August  13, 
and  were  landed  on  August  14.  Four  other  transports  arrived  August 
14,  and  the  landing  of  their  troops  was  begun  on  August  15.  These 
transports  were  thereafter  followed  at  short  intervals  by  other  arrivals. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  landed  from  Santiago  on  August  15  at  the 
camp,  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  returning  to  Camp  Wikoff  and 
assuming  command  on  August  17. 

At  the  request  of  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  of  August 
18,  the  ofBcer  of  the  Subsistence  Department  who  had  been  chief  com- 
missary of  the  Fifth  Corps  in  Cuba,  proceeded  to  Camp  Wikoff  on  the 
morning  of  August  19,  and  reported  from  there,  August  MO,  that  Gen- 
erals Young  and  Wheeler  insisted  on  his  remaining  a  week ;  that  he 
informed  them  of  the  Commissary-General's  wishes,  and  that  General 
Young  telegraphed  to  the  Commissary-General,  and  General  Wheeler 
to  the  Adjutant-General,  on  the  subject.  General  Young  did  telegraph 
August  19,  to  the  Commissary- General,  stating  that  the  presence  of  the 
officer  for  a  week  was  essential.  General  Wheeler  telegraphed  same 
day  to  the  Adjutant  General  specially  requesting  that  the  ofl&cer  be 
ordered  that  day  to  be  chief  commissary  there,  if  not  permanently, 
until  organization  was  perfected.  Request  for  an  order  of  assignment 
was  made  August  20,  to  be  transmitted  by  telegraph,  and  General 
Young  w£bs  so  informed.  Subsequently,  on  the  same  day  at  6.05  p.  m., 
the  depot  commissary  at  the  camp  telegraphed  the  Commissary-General 
that  General  Wheeler  had  requested  that  he — the  depot  commissary — 
be  authorized  to  furnis}i  what  supplies  he  should  designate,  the  list 
of  articles  to  be  named  by  the  chief  surgeon,  as  the  men  of  his  com- 
mand needed  other  articles  of  food  than  those  in  the  ration,  being  in  a 
weakened  condition  and  needing  nourishing  food  immediately. 

On  August  21,  the  Commissary-General,  knowing  that  he  had  called 
the  depot  commissary's  attention  to  the  provision  that  had  been  made 
by  General  Order  No.  116,  August  10,  for  allowing  medical  officers  to 
expend  60  cents  per  man  per  day  from  subsistence  funds  for  the  sick  in 
hospital,  and  not  knowing  any  reason  for  General  Wheeler's  assuming 
the  duties  of  the  Commissary-General  in  the  matter  of  ordering  disburse- 
ments of  subsistence  funds  to  be  made  for  any  purpose,  telegraphed 
General  Wheeler  as  follows: 

Your  request  to  Major  Duval  that  supplies  be  designated  by  chief  surgeon,  other 
than  articles  of  food  now  authorized,  be  purchased  by  him,  received.  I  have  to  state 
that  the  law  controls  and  regulates  every  purchase  of  this  Department.  To  meet 
precisely  such  a  case  as  you  designate.  General  Order  No.  116,  dated  August  10,  was 
issued ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  your  surgeons  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  that  order ;  wherein  you  will  see  that  60  cents  per  day  is  allowed  for  each 
sick  man,  to  be  expended  for  such  articles  as  the  surgeons  in  charge  may  designate, 
they  to  purchase  the  articles.  Please  have  them  act  on  this  order  at  once  and  you 
will  find  it  fully  covers  your  views.  A  copy  of  the  order  will  be  mailed  you  to-day, 
to  be  sure  that  you  have  it. 

On  the  same  day  the  Commissary-General  telegraphed  the  depot  com- 
missary as  follows : 

Your  telegram  covering  General  Wheeler's  request  for  other  articles  than  those  of 
the  ration  has  been  answered  by  me  to-day,  inviting  attention  to  General  Order  No. 
116,  which  fully  covers  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If  you  have  not  received  General 
Order  No.  116  let  me  know,  and  it  will  be  mailed  you  immediately. 

On  the  same  day  the  depot  commissary  replied,  quoting  a  telegram 
which  the  Adjutant-General  had  sent  to  General  Wheeler,  and  a  copy 
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of  which  had  been  sent  by  General  Wheeler  to  him,  and  stating  that 
on  the  strength  of  that  telegram  he  had  acted,  and  had  ordered  a  large 
supply  of  stores  from  the  purchasing  commissary  at  New  York.  On 
the  same  day  (August  21)  the  Adjutant-General  furnished  the  Commis- 
sary-General of  Subsistence  with  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
General  Wheeler  and  himself,  which  was  that  referred  to  by  the  depot 
commissary.  On  the  same  day  (August  21)  the  Adjutant-General  tele- 
graphed the  commanding  general  of  the  camp  at  Montauk  as  follows: 

Having  reference  to  telegraphic  correspondence  of  yesterday  as  to  the  purchase  of 
articles  outside  of  the  service  ration  for  the  troops  at  Montauk  Point,  the  Secretary  of 
War  desires  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  telegram  sent  from  the  Commissary- 
General  to  General  Wheeler.  It  is  thought  the  plan  outlined  by  the  Commissary- 
General  'will  meet  the  purposes  you  have  in  view  better  than  any  other  way.  Your 
views,  however,  are  invited. 

On  August  22  the  depot  commissary  at  the  camp  was  directed  by  the 
Commissary-General  to  make  requisitions  on  the  Commissary-General 
of  Subsistence,  and  not  direct  on  the  purchasing  commissary  at  New 
York,  for  such  stores  as  he  needed,  except  in  case  of  rations.  On  the 
same  day  the  following  instructions  from  the  Commissary- General  were 
sent  him  by  telegraph : 

You  are  assigned  to  duty  as  purchasing  and  depot  commissary  at  Montauk  Point, 
and  as  such  are  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  myself.  You  will  not 
call  upon  anyone  for  any  unauthorized  articles  of  subsistence  or  for  sales  without 
first  referring  to  this  ofBce.  The  order  sent  General  Wheeler  by  the  Adjutant-General 
has  been  revoked.  Ascertain  if  the  surgeons  can  not  act  upon  General  Order  No.  116 
without  delay.  Its  enforcement  and  proper  execution  are  of  greater  value  than  the 
illegal  purchase  of  stores  not  authorized  to  be  purchased  by  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment by  law.  Communicate  with  the  surgeons  and  inform  me  promptly  of  their 
action,  to  the  end  that  the  real  comfort  of  the  soldiers  and  the  supply  of  such  arti- 
cles as  the  surgeon  in  charge  may  deem  necessary  shall  be  furnished  at  once.  It  is 
presumed  the  medical  purveyor  in  New  York  can  expeditiously  and  promptly  furnish 
the  articles  required  for  by  the  surgeons,  the  Subsistence  Department  furnishing  the 
money,  as  contemplated  by  the  general  order  herein  referred  to.  Communicate  with 
General  Wheeler,  whose  wishes  I  wish  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability 
without  violating  law.    Answer  and  report  action. 

He  reported  the  same  day  as  follows : 

Have  conferred  with  General  Wheeler  and  with  chief  surgeon.  Chief  surgeon 
stated  that  articles  are  not  necessary,  upon  which  General  Wheeler  directed  me  to 
have  request  on  Woodruff  canceled,  which  I  did. 

Accordingly,  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  telegraphed 
General  Wheeler  on  same  day  as  follows : 

Weston  has  been  assigned  as  chief  commissary  to  the  troops  of  your  command ; 
order  mailed  20th  instant.  Will  you  please  direct  the  surgeons  to  call  for  the  money 
immediately,  to  procure  such  special  stores  as  your  surgeons  may  want.  I  am  heart- 
ily in  accord  with  you  to  provide  the  sick  with  such  stores  as  are  necessary  to  their 
condition.  The  surgeons  should  be  made  to  perform  their  duty  to  the  sick  in  this 
respect.  The  money  is  ready,  and  they  should  be  forced  to  do  their  duty  under  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  116. 

On  August  24  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  was  himself  at  Montauk  on 
that  day,  telegraphed  the  Adjutant-General  as  follows : 

I  have  seen  General  Eagan's  telegram  to  Duval,  commissary,  calling  attention  to 
General  Order  No.  116.  Notwithstanding,  you  will  instruct  him  to  fill  Duval's  requi- 
sition of  August  2 1  on  Woodruff,  and  any  similar  requisitions  General  Wheeler  author- 
izes.    It  is  absolutely  essential. 

Copy  of  the  above  telegram  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  furnished 
the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  by  the  Adjutant-General  on 
August  25,  on  receipt  of  which  a  telegram  was  sent  by  the  Commissary- 
General  of  Subsistence  to  the  chief  commissary  of  the  camp,  the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  sick  being  as  follows : 

Meantime,  the  most  important  thing  to  do,  now  that  you  are  there,  is  the  question 
of  providing  for  the  troops.     General  Order  116  covers  any  and  every  soldier  that  the 
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surgeons  consider  should  receive  other  food  than  the  prescribed  army  Tation.  The 
failure  of  the  surgeons  to  avail  themselves  of  this  order  up  to  the  present  time  is  a 
matter  of  serious  importance,  and  if  continued  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  appeal  to 
the  law  and  all  that  that  implies,  and  hold  each  and  everyone  responsible  for  any 
shortcomings  due  to  the  sick  being  neglected  by  reason  of  the  nonobservance  of  that 
order.  That  the  order  has  not  been  carried  out  by  the  general  commanding  and 
the  surgeons  is  entirely  beyond  my  comprehension.  The  failure  to  carry  out  the 
order  is,  to  me,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  disobedience  of  orders,  and  I  shall  most 
certainly  hold  each  and  every  person  concerned  responsible  for  them.  The  condition 
stated  by  you,  "that  there  are  not  any  real  men  here,"  makes  it  all  the  more  serious 
that  the  surgeons  have  not  enforced  that  order,  have  not  called  for  the  money  which  is 
at  their  disposal — 60  cents  a  day  for  feeding  each  and  everyone  of  them  with  the  class 
of  food  that  they  should  have.  You  state  that  at  present  no  men  stood  more  in  need 
of  delicacies  than  the  men  there.  Then  why  not  take  the  60  cents  and  feed  them  as 
they  should  be  fed?  It  looks  to  me  like  criminal  neglect,  and  somebody,  and  every- 
body if  necessary,  will  be  held  to  an  accountability  for  not  using  the  money  pro- 
vided. Depend  upon  it,  I  shall  hold  every  man  accountable  for  a  failure  to  feed  the 
men  with  the  money  which  this  Department  has  provided.  Nothing  on  earth  shall 
prevent  my  insisting  that  justice  shall  be  done  in  this  respect.  I  have  ordered 
Woodruff  to  supply  the  stores  called  for  by  General  Wheeler  and  that  may  hereafter 
be  called  for.  These  orders  call  for  the  expenditure  of  siibsistenoe  money  not 
authorized  by  law.  This  condition  is  forced  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  upon 
myself,  and  I  most  emphatically  state  that  it  is  because  the  provisions  of  General 
Order  116  have  not  been  carried  out,  and  whoever  is  or  may  be  responsible  for  this 
thing  shall  be  held  by  me  to  the  utmost  accountability,  and  the  people  at  large  will 
hold  them  responsible  for  their  failure  to  take  the  money  lying  there  under  their 
hands  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  which  they  seem  not  to  have  done  so  far.  You  are  on 
the  ground ;  you  are  the  senior  officer  after  myself,  and  I  require  from  you  at  once 
an  official  report  upon  which  official  action  can  be  taken  by  the  President,  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  by  the  country  at  large,  as  to  why  this  money  provided  for 
the  sick  has  not  been  used  and  utilized. 

The  first  requisition  on  the  chief  commissary  of  the  Department  of 
the  East  from  surgeons  at  Montauk  for  funds,  under  General  Order 
1^0. 116,  was  dated  August  25,  received  August  26,  and  check  drawn 
same  day. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  August  24  there 
have  been  purchased  from  subsistence  funds  by  officers  of  the  Subsist- 
ence Department  and  issued  gratuitously  to  the  troops  at  Montauk  up 
to  September  30,  in  addition  to  the  ration  and  to  the  60  cents  per  day 
provided  by  General  Order  116,  the  following  quantities  of  articles : 

Ice pounds..  1,085,200 

Milk gallons..  54,860 

Halibut pounds..  3,000 

Lima  beans d.o 47,047 

Tea do 250 

Apples  (canned) 3-pound  cans..  6,020 

Do /. gallon  cans..  1,774 

Apples  (evaporated) pounds..  21,550 

Apricots  (evaporated) do 14, 500 

Butter do-....  34,799 

Corn  (canned) cans . .  13, 889 

Cocoa pounds..  1,080 

Soda  crackers do 9,950 

Ham  (sugar-cured) do 19,927 

Evaporated  cream cans..  31,140 

Oatmeal do 31,985 

Peaches  (evaporated) do 18,025 

Peaches  (canned) do 14,973 

Pears  (canned) do 14,869 

Pease  (canned) do 16,128 

Prunes pounds..  9,925 

Beef  soup cans..  7,500 

Chicken  soup do 11,490 

Pickles gallons..  7,100 

Oranges crates..  300 

Lemons do 150 

Eggs dozens..  53,070 
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Headquaktbrs  United  States  Forces, 

Camp  Wikoff,  August  S8,  1898. 
Dear  Genekax:   I  have  seen  a  reported  intervie-w  with  myself  in  the    *    »    * 
[newspaper]     *     »     »    of  yesterday's  date,  which  does  you  an  injustice. 

I  took  the  greatest  pains  to  explain  to  the  reporter  that  the  delay  in  filling  orders 
for  supplies  was  due  to  the  fact  that  you  thought  General  Orders  No.  116  would 
cover  the  whole  ground,  you  at  that  time  not  knowing  that  there  were  a  good  many 
sick  in  camp  who  could  not  be  provided  for  under  that  order. 

I  make  this  explanation  to  you  because  1  desire  you  to  know  that  the  interview  as 
reported  is  not  correct. 

Very  respectfully,  jos.  Wheeler, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  V.,  Commanding. 
Gen.  Charles  P.  Eagan, 

Commissary-General,  Washington,  D.  C. 


War  Department, 
Office  Commissary-General  of  Sobsistence, 

Washington,  August  SO,  1898.. 
Dear  General:  I  have  both  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  acknowledging  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  August  28,  and  thank  you  for  the  same. 

I  was  animated  throughout  by  the  strongest  desire  to  strengthen  your  hands  in 
caring  for  the  sick,  and  in  my  opinion  the  General  Order  116  would  cover  those  not 
able  to  eat  the  rations,  but  who  might  thereby  be  considered  sick  and  come  under 
the  provisions  of  that  order.  I  Was  solely  animated  with  the  wish  to  provide  them 
the  delicacies  contemplated  without  obliging  anyone  to  expend  money  not  author- 
ized by  law.  I  have  never  understood  that  there  was  any  money  to  meet  purchases 
not  contemplated  by  law.  Had  1  understood  this  none  of  this  misunderstanding 
could  have  arisen;  none  can  regret  it  more  than  myself.  For,  from  the  first  to  the 
present  and  the  future,  my  sole  desire  is  to  aid  you  and  every  other  commanding 
officer  in  caring  for  the  troops  to  the  utmost. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Chas.  P.  Eagan, 

Commissary-Creineiral. 
Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler, 

Commanding  77.  S.  Forces,  Camp  Wikoff,  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  T 
PORTO  RICO. 

The  strength  of  the  army  dispatched  to  Porto  Eico  in  July  and 
August,  1898,  was  641  offlcers  and  16,332  enlisted  men.  The  following 
quantities  of  subsistence  stores  were  shipped  from  New  York  and 
Chicago  to  that  island  in  July  and  August,  1898: 


Articles. 


Weights 

or 
measures. 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


Number 
of  days' 
supply 
for  16,332 
men. 


Meat  components. 

Bacon pounds 

Beef: 

Fresh  roast,  1-pound  cans cans 

Corned,  2-pound  cans do.. 

Salmon,  1-pouud  cans do.. 

Brawn: 

1-pound  cans do.. 

2-ponnd  cans do... 

6.poundcans do... 

14-ponnd  cans do... 

Bread  components. 

3Flonr pounds 

Hard  bread do... 

Yeast do... 

Vegetable  components. 

Beans pounds. 

Beans,  baked,  3-paund  cans cans. 

Bice pounds. 

Fresh  vegetable  components. 
Tomatoes,  3-pound  cans cans . 


447, 178 

984,  084 
34, 884 
140,  016 

336 
228 
60 


787, 528 

,  501, 920 

4,580 


106,  311 
71, 496 
70, 000 


1,617,780 


2,  201, 945 


1, 885, 580 


225, 018 


99-1- 


134.9 


115.4 


13.7 
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Articles. 


"Weights 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


Number 

of  days' 

supply 

for  16,332 

men. 


Coffee  •  Ooffe&  and  sugar  components. 

Green pounds. 

Roasted do... 

Sugar do... 

Seasoning  components. 

Vinegar gallons. 

Salt pounds. 

Pepper do... 

Soa^  and  candle  components. 

Soap pounds. 

Candles do... 

Stores  for  sales  to  oncers  and  enlisted  men. 

Apples,  3-pound  cans cans. 

Couee,  extra  Java  and  Mocha pounds. 

Corn,  green,  2-pound  cans cans . 

Crackers,  soda — pounds. 

Gelatin,  2-ounce  packages packages . 

Ham: 

Deviled,  J-pound  cans cans. 

Sugar-cured pounds. 

Macaroni do... 

Milk,  1-poand  cans ■- cans. 

Peaches,  3-pound  cans do... 

Pears,  2-pound  cans do . . . 

Peas.  American do... 

Prunes pounds. 

Sardines : 

J-pound  boxes boxes. 

|-pound  boxes do... 

Soups,  assorted,  quart  cans cans. 

Starch pounds. 

Sugar: 

Cut  loaf do... 

Granulated do. . . 

Tongue,  2-pound  cans do... 

Flavoring  extracts bottles. 

Ginger,  ground pounds . 

Jams  and  jellies,  2.pound  cans cans. 

Lime  juice bottles . 

Mustard : 

Ground pounds. 

Trench ." :  bottles . 

Olive  oil,  quart  bottles do... 

Pickles,  assorted,  jars,  pints jars. 

Sauce,  Worcestershire bottles . 

Cigars,  plantation 

Pipes : 

Brier  wood 

Corncob 

Tobacco : 

Plug pounds. 

Smoking do... 

Soap,  toilet,  assorted do... 

Bnttflns,  trousers dozen. 

Needlebooks,  with  needles books . 

Pins papers. 

Thread,  white  and  black spools. 

Envelopes,  note 

Paper,  note .- quires. 

Pencils,  indelible 

Penholders 

Pens gross 

Handbaains 

Shoe  blacking boxes 

Brooms,  whisk , 

Brushes : 

Blacking 

Hair 

Can  openers 

Combs,  pocket 

Handkerchiefs,  linen 

Shoe  strings 

Towels : 

Linen 

Huckaback 

Bath 

Toweling yards 

Matches,  safety ■ boxes 

Paper,  toilet packages 


100,  053 
152, 591 
360, 717 

9,965 
90, 120 
10, 750 

.56, 040 
21, 005 


2,400 
15,  449 
24,000 
10,  080 

1,008 

20, 000 
1,000 
1,000 

30,  048 
4,803 
4,752 

23,  400 
6,000 

6,000 
3,000 

19,  984 
3,000 

2,042 
10, 257 
5,004 
1,800 
102 
1,816 
5,004 

200 
1,200 
4,800 

10,  800 
1,008 

60,  000 

10, 000 
20, 000 

20, 020 

80,  000 

60, 160 

144 

720 

720 

1,440 

14, 200 

2,500 

15,  000 

144 

12 

15, 000 

792 

5,040 

1,008 
5,000 

14,  304 
6,040 
1,728 

20,016 

6,159 
20, 808 
7,341 
6,000 

20,  880 
26, 800 


2,  907, 917 
2, 404,  780 

996,  500 
2,  253, 000 
4, 300, 000 

1, 401,  200 
1, 400,  333 


178 
147.2 


61 
137.9 


85.7 
85.7 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  contract  was  made  with  Swift  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  111.,  for  famishing  refrigerated  beef  for  the  entire  command 
in  the  island. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  command  sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  August,  1898,  consisted 
of  58  oflcers  and  1,605  enlisted  men.  The  following  quantities  of  sub- 
sistence stores  were  shipped  to  the  purchasing  and  depot  commissary 
at  Honolulu  in  August,  1898 : 


Articles, 


Meat  cofnponents. 

Pork pounds. 

Bacon do... 

Eeef: 

Corned,  2-ponnd  cans cans . 

Fresh  roasted,  1-pound  cans do. .  . 

Salmon,  1-pound  cans do. .  . 

Mackerel,  pickled kits. 

Codfisli,  dried pounds. 

Bread  coinponents. 

Mour pounds. 

Hard  bread do... 

Com  meal do — 

Baking  powder do. . . 

Vegetable  components. 

Beans pounds . 

1-pound  cans oans. 

3-pound  cans do... 

Eice pounds. 

Peas do... 

Fresh  vegetable  components. 

Potatoes pounds. 

Onions — do... 

Tomatoes,  2i-pound  cans cans. 

Coffee  a/nd  sugar  components. 

Coffee: 

Green potinds. 

Boasted do--- 

Sugar <i°""" 

Tea «■<>--■ 

Sirup : 

Maple gallons- 
Cane do... 

Seasoning  components. 

Vinegar gallons. 

Salt pouiids- 

Pepper do... 

Soap  and  candle  com^ponents. 

Soap pounds. 

Candles do... 

Soap,  salt  water do... 

Stores  for  sales  to  oncers  and  enlisted  men. 
Apples : 

2i-pound  cans cans. 

Evaporated pounds. 

Apricots,  2i-ponnd  cans cans. 

Bacon,  breakfast pomids. 

Butter do... 

Cheese :  , 

American ao... 

Edam do... 

Chocolate, plain  and  Vanilla do... 

Coffee,  extra  Java  and  Mocha do... 

Corn,  green,  2-ponnd  cans-. cans. 

Crabs, pony  cans do... 

Ab.  98 35 


Weights 
or  meas- 
ures. 


11,  600 


600 

11, 620 

15,  792 

5 

80 


151,  300 

U,  400 

300 

5,328 


1,200 

5,100 

100 


26, 474 
10,848 
12,240 


10,  306 

4,300 

23,  000 

180 

78 
24 


1,560 

6,198 

425 


7,080 
3,520 
1,600 


24 
200 
480 
774 
216 

149 
12 
174 
316 
720 
96 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


33,  828 


149, 128 


61, 802 


}      210, 560 

153, 333 
9,000 


3,900 
1,200 


156, 000 
154,  950 
170,  000 


177,  ODO 
117, 333 
40,  000 


Number 
of  days' 
supply 
for  1,605 
men. 


92.9 


95.5 
5.6 


2.4 
.75 


97.2 
96.5 
106 


110 
73 
24.9 
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Weights 
or  meas- 
ures. 


Equivalent 
ia  rations. 


Number 
of  days' 
supply 
for  1,605 
men. 


Stores  for  tales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men — Continued. 

Crackers,  assorted pounds 

G-elatin,  2-ounce  packages packages 

Hominy,  fine pounds 

Ham: 

Deviled,  l-pound  cans cans 

Sugar  cured pounds 

Lard do.. 

Lobster,  1-pound  cans ^ cans 

Macaroni pounds 

Milk,  1-pound  cans cans 

Mushrooms,  J-pound  cans do. . 

Oatmeal,  rolled pounds 

Oysters,  2-pound  cans cans 

Peaches : 

2*-pound  cans do- . . 

Evaporated pounds. 

Pears,  2|-pouud  cans cans 

Peas,  green,  ^-pound  cans do.  - . 

Pigs'  feet,  2-pound  cans do. . . 

Pineapples,  2-pound  cans do.  - . 

Preserves,  damson,  2-pound  cans do... 

Prunes pounds . 

Sardines,  ^pound  boxes boxes . 

Shrimps cans . 

Soups,  assorted quarts. 

Starch,  corn pounds. 

Sugar,  cut,  granulated,  and  powdered do  - . . 

Tapioca do... 

Tongue,  2-pound  cans cans. 

Cinnamon  and  cloves,  ground pounds. 

Flavoring  extracts,  2-ounce  bottles .bottles . 

Ginger,  ground pounds. 

Jam  and  jelly,  2.pound  cans cans. 

Lime  juice bottles. 

Mustard,  ground  and  French pounds. 

Nutmeg do... 

Olive  oil,  quart  bottles bottles. 

Olives,  quart  bottles do. . . 

Pepper,  red pounds. 

Pickles,  chowchow jars 

Salt,  table packages 

Sauce: 

Cranberry cans. 

Worcestershire,  half  pints bottles. 

Cigars,  assorted 

Pipes,  brier  wood 

Pipes  terns 

Tobacco: 

Plug pounds 

Smoking do.. 

Toilet  soap,  assorted cakes. 

Sapoliosoap do.. 

Ivory  soap do... 

Bluing  powder boxes 

Starch,  laundry pounds 

Borax do.- 

Electro-silicon,  3-ounce  boxes boxes 

Metal  |)olish,  3-ounce  tins tins 

Tripoli  flour,  4-ounce  packages packages 

Buttons : 

Snap gross 

Trousers do.  . 

Needles papers 

Needles,  darning dozen 

Pins papers 

Thread,  assorted spools 

Envelopes,  letter  and  note , 

Ink,  black,  S.ounce  bottles bottles 

Paper,  letter  and  note quires 

Pencils,  lead 

Penholders 

Pens gross 

Blacking  brushes 

Hand  basins 

Shoeblacking boxes 

Brooms,  whisk 

Brushes : 

Hair 

Nail 

Tooth 


1,270 
72 
80 

240 
302 
360 
144 
100 
2,880 
200 
400 
96 

1,200 

150 

480 

1,120 

48 

48 

240 

1,000 

1,800 

96 

480 

80 

3,590 

40 

24 

24 

288 

12 

2,160 

300 

144 

5 

120 

72 

28 

72 


120 
144 
8,000 
288 
144 

4,500 
510 

1,500 
360 

1,000 
20 
240 
144 
144 
144 
144 

4 
100 
120 
250 
120 

1,080 

11,  000 

576 

5,000 
432 
288 
36 
192 
283 
238 
144 

108 
72 
576 
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Articles. 


'Weights 
or  meas- 
ures. 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


Number 

of  days' 

supply 

for  15,605 

men. 


Stores  for  sales  to  oilers  and  enlisted  men — Continued. 

Buttons,  collar 

Can  openers 

Chamois  skins 

Clotheslines feet 

Clothespins 

French  shoeblacking _ boxes 

Combs,  assorted 

Handkerchiefs,  assorted 

Indelible  ink bottles 

Matches,  safety boxes 

Toilet  paper 

Eazor  strops 

Shoestrings pairs 

Towels,  assorted 

Toweling yards 


576 

144 

24 

1,200 

1,400 

144 

312 

936 

144 

21, 600 

1,000 

24 

1,728 

1,944 

200 


In  addition  to  the  above,  fresh  beef  was  taken  to  last  until  the  arrival 
of  the  command  at  the  islands. 


PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 


The  strength  of  the  army  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  1898,  was  641  officers  and  15,056  enlisted  men.  The 
following  quantities  of  subsistence  stores  were  shipped  to  those  islands 
from  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  during  the  above  period,  being  conveyed 
with  the  various  expeditions  which  carried  the  men : 


Weights  or 
measures. 


Equivalent 
in  rations. 


Number 
of  days' 
supply 
for  1,605 
men. 


Meat  components. 

Pork pounds- - 

Bacon do 

Salt  beef do.... 

Beef: 

Fresh do 

Fresh  roast do 

Corned,  2-pound  cans cans.. 

Salmon,  1-pound  cans do.--. 

Mackerel,  pickled pounds.. 

Codfish,  dried do.... 

Sread  components. 

Elour pounds.. 

Hard  bread do.... 

Com  meal do..-. 

Baking  powder do.. 

YegetoMe  components. 

Eeans pounds 

Beans,  baked,  3-pound  cans cajis. 

Eice pounds 

Pease do.. 

Fresh  vegetable  components. 

Potatoes pounds 

Onions do.. 

Potatoes,  desiccated do.. 

Onions,  desiccated do.. 

Tomatoes : 

2}-poundcans cans 

3-pound  cans do.,, 

Gallon  cans gaUons, 


106,  600 

406, 557 

99, 000 

366, 514 

1, 274, 329 

19, 126 

407, 160 

1,800 

2,460 


2,328,100 

689, 052 

1,700 

78, 156 


221,  000 

15, 192 

104, 500 

1,760 


351,408 
74, 600 

190, 440 
46, 690 

210,416 
31, 300 
2,400 


.  2, 531, 456 


168.1 


2, 679,  780 


3,  511, 457 


178 


233.2 
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Articles. 


"Weights  or 
measures. 


Equivalent 
in  rations 


Kumber 
of  days' 
supply. 

for  15,056 
men. 


Coffee  and  sugar  componenta. 
Coffee: 

Green pounds- 

Eoasted do — 

Sugar do... 

Molaaaes gallons- 
Sirup  do... 

Tea pounds. 

Seasoning  components. 

Vinegar gallons . 

Salt , pounds. 

Pepper do... 

Soap  and  candle  contponents. 

Soap pounds. 

Candles do... 

Soap,  salt  water do... 

Lantern  candles do... 

JPorage/or  96  head  of  beef  cattle  on  steamers. 

Hay pounds. 

Com do... 

Middlings do... 

Carrots do... 

Stores  for  sales  to  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Apples: 

24-pound  cans cans. 

Evaporated pounds- 

Apricots,  24-pound  cans cans. 

Bacon,  breakfast pounds - 

Butter do--. 

Cheese do 

Chocolate,  plain  and  vanilla do 

Coffee,  extra  (Java  and  Mocha) do. . . 

Coffee,  extra, roasted  and  ground do... 

Corn,  green,  2-pound  cans cans. 

Crabs, 2-pouna  cans .' do... 

Crackers,  assorted pounds. 

Family  flour do... 

Gelatin,  2-ounce  packages packages. 

Ham: 

Deviled,  4-pound  cans cans- 

Sugar-cuxed pounds - 

Lard do-.. 

Lobsters,  1-pound  cans cans. 

Hominy,  fine pounds - 

Haccaroni do--- 

Milk,  1-pound  cans cana- 

Muabrooma,  4-pound  cans do.-- 

Oatmeal,  2-pound  cartons cartons- 
Oysters,  2-pound  cans cans- 

Peacbee : 

t -pound  cans do 
raporated  packeta packets- 
Pears,  24-pound  cans cans- 

Peaae: 

American,  2-pound  cans do 

French,  4-pound  cans do... 

Piga  feet, 2-pound  cans do... 

Pineapples, 2-pound  cans do... 

Preserves, damson, 2.pound  cans do... 

Prunes do... 

Sardines: 

^.pound  boxes boxes - 

^pound  boxes do  --. 

Shrimps,  cans cans. 

Soups,  assorted,  qnart  cana do-.- 

Sugar,  white,  out,  and  powdered pounds- 
Tapioca do-.. 

Tongue,  2-pound  cans oans- 

Cinnamon,  ground pounds. 

Cloves,  ground do... 

Ginger,  ground do... 

Flavoring  extracts bottles. 

Jams  and  jellies,  2-pound  cans cans- 
Lime  juice bottles. 


190,  029 

59, 306 

393, 000 

214 

672 

1,560 


25, 799 

105,  200 

6,720 


110, 100 

43,240 

1,200 

2,120 


34,242 
1,100 
5,228 
8,658 


912 

5,020 

10,  776 

10,  815 

11, 686 

6,360 

4,128 

7,094 

5,804 

8,616 

600 

50, 182 

57, 700 

1,716 

2,928 
8,530 

12,  640 
1,176 
4,850 
2,560 

17, 812 
3,200 
8,800 
1,800 

21,164 
6,520 
6,536 

8,790 
1,600 
508 
3,562 
5,472 
IS,  270 

10, 300 

4,300 

1,008 

9,957 

48, 170 

680 

194 

162 

162 

146 

3,784 

19, 848 

7,920 


2,  641,  615 

2,  620,  000 
10, 700 
33, 600 
78, 000 


2,  679,  900 
2, 630,  000 
2,  690, 000 


2, 752, 600 

2, 882, 667 

30, 200 


176.4 

174 
.71 
2.2 
5.2 


171.3 
174.7 
178.6 


182.8 

191.5 

2 
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Articles. 


"Weights  or 
meafiures 


Equivalent 
in  rations 


Number 
of  days' 
supply 
for  15,056 
men. 


Stores  for  sales  to  ojicers  and  enlisted  men — Continued. 

Mustard,  ground pounds. 

Nutmegs do . . . 

Olive  oil,  quart  bottles bottles . 

OUres gallons . . 

Pepper,  red pounds. 

Pickles,  assorted jars. 

Salt,  table pounds. 

Sauce : 

Cranberry cans . . 

"Worcestershire,  bottles bottles. 

Ginger  ale do. .  . 

Cigars,  assorted  brands 

Pipes,  brierwood 

Pipestema 

Tobacco : 

Plug pounds- 
Smoking do... 

Soap: 

Toilet,  assorted cakes. 

Sapolio do. -- 

Laundry do... 

Bluing,  powdered boxes. 

Starch pounds. 

Borax,  1-pound  papers do. . . 

Electro  Silicon,  3-ounce  boxes boxes. . 

Metal  polish,  3-ounce  tins tins . . 

Tripoli  flour,  4.ounce  packages packages . . 

Buttons ; 

Trousers dozen.. 

Collar 

Needles papers.. 

Needles,  darning dozen . . 

Needlebooks  with  needles books . . 

Pins   papers.. 

Thread,  spools,  assorted spools.. 

Envelopes,  assorted 

Ink,  black bottles. . 

Paper,  letter  and  note quires . . 

Pencils,  lead 

Penholders . 


Pens gross. 

Hand  basins 

Blacking,  shoe boxes . 

Brooms,  whisk 

Brushes : 

Blacking 

Hair 

Nail 

Tooth i 

Can  openers 

Chamois  skins 

Clothesline feet.. 

Clothes  pins ■ 

Combs,  assorted - 

Handkerchiefs,  assorted 

Ink,  indelible bottles . 

Matches,  safety boxes . . 

Toilet  paper packages . . 

Razor  strops 

Shoestrings pairs.. 

Towels,  assorted 


Toweling- yards. 

Pomade,  Putz boxes  - 

Garden  seed,  assorted pounds- 


1,462 
108 
676 
225 
156 

1,908 
25,  340 

5,836 
1,404 
21,  600 
157, 100 
1,D24 
2,526 

43,038 
15, 497 

30,  802 
8,092 

12,  600 
2,776 
2,240 
1,560 
5,048 

15,936 
4,642 

717,  232 

7,000 

1,290 

850 

400 

1,116 

12,  660 

156,  000 

5,144 

45, 800 

11,504 

5,244 

116 

2,121 

6,164 

5,186 

9,000 

1,836 

3,092 

25, 712 

4,170 

500 

114,  240 

25, 200 

7,761 

6,036 

540 

430,  320 

12,  900 

318 

45,  360 

28, 492 

9,795 

250 

679 


III  addition  to  the  foregoing  food  supplies  a  contract  "was  made  at 
an  early  date,  through  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  for  the  furnishing  of  refrigerated  beef 
and  fresh  vegetables  to  the  command  after  arrival  at  Manila.  En  route 
the  expedition  "was  sui)plied  "with  refrigerated  beef  and  beef  from  cattle 
slaughtered  and  dressed  on  the  voyage. 


550  PAPERS   ACCOMPANYING   THE 

CHICKAMATJGA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

On  April  22,  1898,  aa  offlcer  of  the  regular  Subsistence  Department 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Ohickamauga  National  Park  and  report  in 
person  to  the  commanding  general  at  that  place  for  duty.  Subsistence 
funds  were  immediately  placed  to  his  credit  in  Few  York.  A  depot 
was  established  at  Chattanooga,  and  supplies  ample  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  troops  arriving  were  ordered  from  distant  purchasing  and  ship- 
ping commissaries,  and  arrangements  made  for  furnishing  fresh  beef, 
fresh  bread,  and  vegetables  to  the  command. 

On  May  14  2,700,000  rations  were  ordered  shipped  to  Chattanooga, 
it  being  the  policy  at  that  time  to  have  at  least  three  months'  supply, 
exclusive  of  daily  consumption,  on  hand  at  all  times  for  the  number  of 
troops  at  the  camp.  This  extra  supply  was  intended  for  use  in  case  ot 
immediate  forward  movements. 

A  subdepot  was  established  at  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  in  the  Ohic- 
kamauga M"ational  Park,  for  convenience  of  making  issues  to  the  camp. 

By  the  system  of  weekly  reports  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Sub- 
sistence of  the  number  of  complete  field  rations  and  of  the  number  of 
complete  travel  rations  on  hand  at  the  depot  at  Chattanooga  and  the 
subdepot  at  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  the  supplies  of  food  at  those 
points  were  kept  up  by  regular  shipments  from  distant  purchasing  com- 
missaries until  the  final  abandonment  of  the  Ohickamauga  National 
Park  as  a  camping  ground. 

CAMPS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  MOBILE,  TAMPA,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  MIAMI, 
JACKSONVILLE,  FALLS  CHURCH,  MIDDLBTOWN,  HUNTSVILLB,  ANNIS- 
TON,  AND  LEXINGTON. 

The  troops  encamped  at  these  places  were  supplied  with  subsistence 
stores  in  the  same  way  that  the  troops  at  Ohickamauga  National  Park 
were  supplied.  With  the  exception  of  San  Francisco,  the  depot  commis- 
saries on  duty  at  each  of  these  camps  were  required  to  make  period- 
ical reports  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence  ot  the  supplies  of 
food  on  hand.  In  San  Francisco  the  troops  were  supplied  directly  by 
the  chief  commissary  of  subsistence  of  the  Department  of  California  on 
duty  in  that  city,  he  drawing  his  supplies  from  the  depot  commissary 
there. 

COMMISSARY   CHESTS. 

As  conveniences  were  needed  in  the  field  for  weighing  and  measuring 
articles  in  making  issues  and  sales,  and  for  repairing,  recoopering, 
and  marking  packages,  etc.,  a  commissary  chest  was  devised  and  sent 
into  the  field  at  an  early  date,  giving  great  satisfaction. 

COFFEE  ROASTERS. 

To  avoid  all  chances  of  sophistication  of  the  materials  for  the  mak- 
ing of  coffee,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Subsistence  Department 
to  purchase  for  the  troops  coffee  in  the  green  state,  leaving  the  entire 
work  of  roasting  and  converting  it  into  drinkable  coffee  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  troops  themselves.  By  this  system  general  uniformity 
of  standard  of  quality  of  coffee  for  issue  to  troops  can  best  be  main- 
tained, and,  the  roasting  and  cooking  being  left  to  the  men,  they  are 
always  assured  of  having  pure  coffee  and  made  according  to  their  taste. 
Finding  that  no  facilities  had  been  provided  for  roasting  coffee  in  the 
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field,  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  ordered  a  supply  of  coffee  roasters  to  be  sent  into 
the  field  as  soon  as  the  troops  assembled,  one  to  be  issued  to  each 
company. 

To  meet  the  necessities  of  active  campaigning,  where  roasting  in  the 
field  was  impracticable,  roasted  coffee  was  furnished  in  large  quantities, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  hereinabove  given.  Coffee  mills  were 
furnished  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

FIELD  BAKE   OVENS. 

As  the  building  by  the  troops  of  temporary  ovens  of  brick  or  other 
materials  for  the  supply  of  fresh  bread  in  camps  is  not  always  success- 
ful, and  the  use  of  a  specially  devised  portable  field  oven,  capable  of 
baking  with  certainty  a  given  quantity  of  bread  in  a  given  length  of 
time,  promised  advantages  greatly  outweighing  those  possessed  by  the 
field  ovens  constructed  by  the  troops,  the  Secretary  of  War  authorized 
the  Commissary- General  of  Subsistence  to  procure  and  send  into  the 
field  a  supply  of  portable  field  bake  ovens  of  approved  design.  The 
field  bake  ovens  wherever  used  gave  the  most  gratifying  results.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Subsistence  Department,  prior  to  the  issue  of  Gen- 
eral Orders  E"o.  40,  Headquarters  Army,  August  29, 1894,  to  build,  alter, 
and  repair  the  bake  ovens  constructed  in  the  bakehouses  at  the  garri- 
soned posts  and  in  the  field,  and  to  furnish  the  utensils  for  use  with  the 
same;  also  to  purchase  portable  bake  ovens  for  use  of  troops  in  the  field 
and  the  utensils  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  same.  The  duty 
was  by  that  order  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 
With  the  view  of  having  the  duty  restored  to  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, an  item  has  been  introduced  in  the  annual  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1900  looking  to  the  performance  of  the  duty  hereafter  by  the  Sub- 
sistence Department.  The  incorporation  of  the  words  of  the  item  in  the 
appropriation  act  will,  by  giving  the  money  for  the  purpose  into  the 
control'  of  the  Subsistence  Department,  furnish  the  first  step  toward 
the  restoration  of  the  duty  to  that  Department. 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENDITTJEES. 

The  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  thus  far  examined  show  the 
following  miscellaneous  expenditures,  viz : 

For  liquid  coffee  there  was  expended  $71,138,  an  increase  over  pre- 
vious year  of  $66,852.36;  for  extra-duty  service,  $17,442.20,  a  decrease 
of  $3,361.45;  for  advertising,  $2,527.67,  a  decrease  of  $1,669.94;  for 
meals  for  recruiting  parties  and  recruits  and  troops  moving,  $89,260.55, 
an  increase  of  $53,772.78,  due  to  the  movements  of  the  entire  Army,  both 
regulars  and  volunteers.  The  large  increase  in  the  amount  expended 
for  liquid  coffee  was  due  to  same  cause,  and  the  decrease  in  extra- 
duty  expenditures  to  the  abolishment  of  pay  therefor  during  the  war 
times  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  26, 1898.  The  decrease  in 
advertising  was  caused  by  the  necessity  for  immediate  purchases  on 
account  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

LOSSES   OP   STORES  ANB  PEOPEETT. 

The  value  of  the  stores  lost  by  accident,  by  wastage  in  transporta- 
tion, while  in  store,  etc.,  during  the  year,  as  shown  by  returns  so  far 
examined,  for  which  no  one  was  held  responsible,  was  $7,624.73,  being 
greater  by  $4,866.57  than  that  of  similar  losses  in  the  previous  year, 
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and  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the  larger  quantities  of  supplies  required  and 
moved  by  reason  of  the  largely  increased  army  to  be  supplied. 

Supplies  lost  during  the  year  for  which  responsibility  was  fixed 
amounted  to  $528.74,  of  which  $29.93  has  been  collected,  leaving  still 
to  be  collected  $498.81. 


SALE  OF  CONBBMNBD  AND  OBSOLETE  STORES. 

From  the  returns  thus  far  examined,  the  sales  in  the  fiscal  year 
appear  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Subsistence  stores. 

Condemned. 

Obsolete. 

Total. 

$3,134.72 
269. 55 

$25.79 
13.61 

$3, 160.  51 

273.16 

2,875.17 

12.18 

2,  887.  36 

An  increase  from  previous  year  in  stores  condemned  of  $784.02,  and 
a  decrease  in  obsolete  stores  of  $674.57.  From  sales  of  condemned 
subsistence  property  there  was  realized  the  sum  of  $94.45. 

CEEDIT   SALES. 

Sales  to  ofBcers  in  the  fiscal  year  1898,  as  shown  by  the  accounts  thus 
far  examined,  reported  as  made  on  credit  and  not  deducted  on  pay 
accounts,  amount  to  $1,232.47.  The  sales  to  enlisted  men  on  credit 
amounted  to  $2,712.72,  and  the  collections  therefrom  during  the  year, 
by  the  Pay  Department,  on  muster  and  pay  rolls  and  final  statements, 
on  account  of  credit  sales  in  the  current  year  and  previous  fiscal  years, 
amounted  to  $2,532.81. 

A  sale  on  credit  to  the  Medical  Department  was  made  in  June,  1898, , 
in  the  sum  of  $791.64,  for  which  reimbursement  has  not  yet  been 
received. 

Issues  to  Indians. 


To  whom  made. 


Value  of 
issues. 


Apache  Indian  prisoners  at  ITort  Sill,  Okla.  (army  appropriation  act  of  Mar.  2, 1897) 

Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  Grant,  Ariz 

Indians  visiting  military  posts  (Eev,  Stat.,  2110) 

Total 


$10, 647. 95 

39.55 

142. 40 


Issues  to  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  were  made  in  May  and  June, 
1898,  to  the  extent  of  8,655  rations. 


EEGIMENTAL   COMMISSARIES. 


It  is  thought  to  be  a  defect  of  organization  that  a  regimental  com- 
missary is  not  authorized  by  law,  who  should  be  specially  charged  with 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  the  food  supplies  of  the  regiment. 


COMMISSARY   SERGEANTS. 


The  number  of  commissary  sergeants  in  service  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  was  90.    During  the  year  30  were  appointed,  1  died,  1 
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was  discharged,  and  10  were  retired,  leaving  108  in  service  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  number  should  be  increased  so  as  to  furnish  one  for 
each  regiment  in  service,  and  one  for  each  garrisoned  post. 

SYSTEM  OF  KEEPING  EECOKDS. 

In  the  business  world,  where  business  of  any  intricacy  or  magnitude 
is  conducted  ou  business  principles,  no  one  would  think  of  dispensing 
with  the  daybook.  The  elementary  treatises  on  bookkeeping  teach 
that  the  keeping  of  books  is  necessary  for  the  faithful  and  systematic 
record  of  business  transactions,  and  that  the  daybook  is  the  book  of 
original  entry,  containing  a  consecutive  history  of  the  transactions  in 
the  date  and  order  of  their  occurrence.  As  the  records  in  this  book  are 
made  when  the  transactions  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them  are  fresh  in  the  mind,  it  is  the  only  book  allowed  in  court  in  cases 
of  litigation.  Its  importance  from  this  fact,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
being  the  basis  of  all  the  results  shown  by  the  other  books  or  records, 
can  not  be  overrated. 

These  considerations  should  be  of  controlling  weight  in  a  govern- 
mental office,  where,  for  the  orderly  and  systematic  dispatch  of  its 
business,  and  for  the  purposes  of  a  retrospect  of  any  and  all  of  its 
transactions,  the  consecutive  history  of  the  same  should  be  displayed 
by  the  entries  kept  permanently,  and  where  they  can  be  visually  seen 
in  chronological  order;  where  they  can  never  be  displaced;  where  they 
remain  even  though  the  papers  they  record  may  become  lost,  misplaced, 
or  destroyed;  where  anyone  else  beside  the  actors  may  see  visually  in 
a  connected  form  what  has  been  going  on.  The  present  system,  which 
prohibits  the  making  of  any  book  entries,  except  in  regard  to  money 
accounts,  and  distributes  the  record  of  transactions  in  fragmentary 
shape  day  by  day  through  the  files,  gives  no  history  such  as  a  daybook 
gives  of  transactions  in  the  date  and  order  of  their  occurrence. 
'  The  precipitation  of  actual  war  upon  the  entire  War  Department  has 
put  to  the  severest  test  the  system  of  keeping  records  prescribed  by 
War  Department  circular  of  May  15, 1894.  The  system  was  attempted 
in  the  Navy  Department  a  few  years  ago  and  abandoned. 

In  this  Bureau  all  possible  effort  was  made  after  the  war  began  to 
keep  the  papers  on  the  "  record  card  file,"  the  "  card  index  file,"  the 
''document  file,"  and  the  "precedent  file,"  and  to  cause  all  papers 
received  and  sent  to  pass  in  the  regular  prescribed  order  through  the 
hands  of  the  mail  clerks,  the  briefing  clerks,  and  the  numbering  clerks, 
and  to  have  the  index  cards  and  the  cross  reference  cards  and  the 
charge  cards  and  the  tally  lists  made  and  kept  and  filed  in  precise  order. 

The  conducting  the  war  by  telegraph  soon  broke  into  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  system,  and  before  the  first  augmentation  of  the  clerical 
force  had  occurred  on  May  12,  under  the  national  defense  act,  the  sys- 
tem had  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  events,  and  on  the  orders  of  the 
officers  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  the  records  were  thereafter  largely  kept 
by  putting  under  rubber  bands  the  original  letters  and  telegrams 
received,  and  letterpress  copies  of  replies,  and  placing  them  in  assorted 
piles  on  tables  and  in  drawers  where  they  cotdd  be  under  the  control 
of  the  officers  immediately  concerned,  and  the  several  piles  placed  in 
the  custody  of  clerks  who  were  to  keep  in  memorandum  form  and  in 
their  heads  for  index  purposes  a  (;omplete  knowledge  of  their  individual 
contents,  no  book  entries  being  allowed.  The  accidental  absence  of 
one  of  these  clerks  was  a  partial  paralysis  of  business. 
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The  keeping  of  records  in  this  unsatisfactory  way  still  continues. 
There  being  thus  no  chronological  arrangemeut,  such  as  would  be  given 
by  book  entries,  an  exhaustive  connected  view  of  any  one  subject 
embodied  in  correspondence  could  and  can  only  be  had  by  a  painstak- 
ing examination  of  the  original  letters  or  telegrams  and  press  copies 
of  all  the  piles  (in  order  that  none  might  escape  by  reason  of  improper 
assortment),  or,  more  recently,  by  implicit  reliance  on  the  "record  card 
flies"  and  the  "document  flies,"  which  are  now  being  hurriedly  made 
up  by  the  clerks  from  these  assorted  piles  and  individual  stray  papers. 
The  dispersed  character  of  the  record,  the  giving  of  the  same  file 
numbers  to  papers  of  widely  different  dates,  and  the  misplacement  of 
letters  and  replies  in  point  of  dates  and  subject-matter  when  assembled 
in  special  card  flies  add  to  the  confiision  and  make  an  investigation 
into  a  subject  without  the  aid  of  the  memories  of  the  living  clerks,  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  matters  and  of  the  specific  cards  involved  and 
their  location,  a  task  of  difficult  accomplishment,  and  the  result  is 
never  free  of  doubt  as  to  possible  omissions  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  system  and  the  manner  in  which  the  system  has  had  to  be 
imperfectly  maintained.  I  believe  the  experience  of  this  Bureau  is  not 
unique  in  the  above  particulars. 

OLEEICAX,    FORCE,   OFFICE    COMMISSART-GENBEAL  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

The  regular  force  of  32  clerks  was  increased  by  the  addition,  from 
time  to  time  after  May  12,  of  temporary  clerks  employed  under  the 
appropriation  for  national  defense,  act  of  March  9,  1898  (30  Stat.  L., 
274),  the  deficiency  act  of  May  31,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  422),  and  the 
deficiency  act  of  July  7, 1898  (30  Stat.  L,,  696).  The  net  increase  has 
been  about  40  clerks,  all  of  whom  are  paid  on  the  temporary  roll. 
While,  by  the  act  of  July  7, 1898,  these  temporary  employees  may  be 
appointed  for  "  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,"  that  same  act  made 
appropriation  for  their  payment  until  December  31, 1898,  only.  This 
will  require  that  Congress  shall  further  legislate  in  respect  to  the  cler- 
ical force  of  this  Bureau  before  the  expiration  of  this  calendar  year, 
and  I  take  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  urgently  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  superior  authority  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  a 
rearrangement  of  the  salaries  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  Bureau. 
With  the  permanent  increase  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  continuance 
of  the  Volunteer  Army  in  service,  the  clerical  work  in  this  Bureau  is 
increased  in  volume  and  importance.  The  clerical  force,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  graded  in  accordance  with  those  equitable  principles  which 
are  observable  in  the  arrangement  of  salaries  in  other  bureaus  and 
departments  of  the  Government.  I  have,  therefore,  in  submitting  the 
estimate  for  the  clerical  force  for  the  period  beginning  January  1, 1899, 
and  ending  June  30, 1899,  asked  for  a  moderate  increase  of  grades  of 
the  regular  clerical  force,  and  have  estimated  for  these  increased 
grades  in  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900.  I  hope 
the  proposed  rearrangement  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  Congress.  In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  clerical  work  of  the  Bureau,  I  beg  to  say  that  since 
April  last  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  a  part  of  the  clerical  force  on 
duty  beyond  office  hours.  The  extra  work  has  been  cheerfully  per- 
formed, and  it  is  thought  that  extra  compensation  should  be  paid  for 
the  extra  work.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  give  the 
matter  his  favorable  consideration. 
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The  work  of  examining  accounts  and  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  has 
been  as  follows : 


Accounts 
current. 

Eetuma  of 

subsistence 

stores. 

Returns  of 
subsistence 
property. 

Total. 

On  handJime  iiO,  1897 

4 
2,267 

40 
1,601 

1 
580 

45 

Received  during  fiscal  year  1898 

4,448 

Total 

2,271 
2,242 

1,641 
1,589 

581 
580 

4,493 
4,411 

On  ha-nfl  .Tnne  an  IftPfl 

29 

52 

1 

82 

The  examination  of  the  accounts  current  required  the  verification  of 
35,231  vouchers;  the  returns  of  subsistence  stores,  25,629  vouchers; 
and  the  returns  of  subsistence  property,  1,447  vouchers. 

In  connection  with  the  examinations,  2,888  postal  cards  were  used, 
2,319  letters  and  2,146  indorsements  written  and  recorded,  and  108 
papers  copied. 

Contracts  for  supplies,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  265  were  received  and 
acted  on. 

Certificates  of  services  as  acting  commissary  of  subsistence  were 
issued  to  the  number  of  299,  and  of  nonindebtedness  to  *ne  number  of 
112. 

Number  of  claims  on  hand,  received,  and  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

SO,  1898. 


WUleheld 
as  prisoners 

of  war  in 
rebelStates. 


Tliere  were  on  hand  June  30, 189' 
Received  during  the  fiscal  year. . 

Total 

Disposed  of  during  the  year 

On  hand  June  30, 1898 


Claims  for  commuta- 
tion of  rations — 


27 
345 


372 
340 


While  on 
furlough, 
and  miscel- 
laneous 
claims. 


21 
725 


Total. 


48 
1,070 


1,118 
729 


The  number  of  letters  and  indorsements  written  during  the  year  in 
connection  with  the  above  claims  was  2,815. 

DUTIES   OF  OFFICERS  OP  THE   SUBSISTENCE  DEPARTMENT. 


The  officers  of  the  regular  establishment  have  worked  with  unfailing 
zeal  and  unparalleled  efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
missary-General, extending  their  labors  at  times  into  the  night  and 
making  no  distinction  as  to  office  hours  or  Sundays.  Some  of  them 
broke  down  and  are  now  on  sick  leave  because  of  their  labors.  Their 
work  was  so  important  that  the  Commissary-General  was  unable  to 
spare  anyone  from  his  post  of  duty,  and  the  Commissary-General  has 
consequently  been  obliged  to  carry  on  the  vast  business  of  this  Bureau 
of  the  War  Department  with  but  one  officer  as  an  office  assistant, 
whereas  preceding  Commissary-Generals,  during  times  of  peace  when 
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the  Army  of  only  25,000  men  was  all  located  at  well-regulated  perma- 
nent posts,  have  generally  had  three  office  assistants,  and  never  less 
than  two.  The  work  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment has  been  the  highest  possible  form  of  patriotism,  and  their  quiet, 
honest,  and  successful  meeting  of  every  demand  upon  them  entitles  them 
to*  just  appreciation. 

The  commissaries  of  subsistence  of  volunteers  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  zealous,  painstaking,  and  anxious  to  perform  their  duties, 
and  have  done  marvelously  well.  One  was  wounded  in  action  in  Cuba, 
and  others  were  close  up  to  the  firing  line  distributing  as  best  they 
could  subsistence  supplies  to  the  troops,  and  thereby  incurring  quite 
as  much  danger  as  any  of  them. 

The  list  of  volunteer  commissaries  incorporated  in  this  report  shows 
the  dates  of  qualifying  by  each  and  the  first  duty  to  which  assigned. 

The  list  subjoined  shows  the  regular  officers  of  the  Subsistence 
Department  and  their  duties  on  October  1, 1898. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  p.  Bagan, 
,  Commissary-  General  of  Subsistence. 

The  Secrbtakt  op  War. 


Hosier  of  the  Suisistence  Department,  United  States  Army,  Octoier  1,  1898. 


Kamo  and  ranlc. 


Duty  and  station. 


Assigned 

to  present 

station. 


Commissary-General  of  Sub- 
sistence. 

BEIGADIBS-GBNEEAL. 

Charles  P.  Eagan 

Colonels. 

John  F.  Weston  {Brig.  Gen. 

Vols.). 
Charles  A.  Woodmff 

Ideutenant- Colonels. 

John  J.  Clague 


Henry  G.  Sharpo  (Col.,  TJ.  S. 
A.). 


Trank  E.  Nye  . 


Majors. 

William  L.  Alexander  (Lieut. 

Col.,  U.S.A.). 
Henry    B.  Osgood    (Lieut. 

Col.,  U.S.  A.). 
Oskaloosa  M.  Smith  (Lieut. 

Col.,  U.S.  A.). 
Edward   E.   Dvavo    (Lieut. 

Col.,Vol3.;Col.,U.  S.A.). 
Ahiel  L.  Smith  (Lieut.  Col., 

U.S.A.). 
Taster  H.  Bliss  (Lieut.  Col., 

Vols.). 
James   Tf.   Allison    (Lieut. 

Col.,  Vols.). 

William  H.  Baldwin  (Lieut. 
Col.,Vols.;Col.U.S.  A.). 


Commissary  General  of  Subsistence,  Washington,  B.  C. 


Purchasing  commissary,  Kew  York,  N.  Y.     (On  leave  of 

absence.) 
Chief  commissary.  Department  of  the  East,  Governor's 

Island,  New  York. 


Chief  commissary  on  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  C. 
Breckinridge,  U.  S.  Vols.,  commanding  Third  Army 
Corps,  at  (Jamp  Hamilton,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Chief  commissary  on  the  staff"  of  Ma.).  <jen.  John  E. 
Brooke,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  Department  of  Porto 
Kico,  at  Ponce,  Porto  Bico,  and  purchasing  and  depot 
commissary  at  that  place. 

Purchasing  and  depot  commissary,  Huntsville,  Ala 

Purchasing  commissary,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Purchasing  and  depot  commissary,  Santiago,  Cuba 

Purchasing  commissary,  Chicago,  111 

Chief  commissary.  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and  pur- 
chasing commissary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Purchasing  and  depot  commissary,  Havana,  Cuba 

Purchasing  and  depot  commissary,  Matanzas,  Cuba 

Chief  commissary  on  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Wm.  M. 
Graham,  U.  S.  v  ols.,  commanding  Second  Army  Corps, 
Camp  George  G.  Meade,  Mlddletown,  Pa. 

Purchasing  commissary,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


May 

3, 1898 

Sept. 

26,  1898 

May 

27, 1896 

Aug. 

4, 1898 

July 

18, 1898 

Aug. 

26,  1898 

July 

2, 1898 

Aug. 

1, 1898 

Oct. 

31, 1895 

Mar. 

U,  1898 

Oct. 

1, 1898 

Do. 

May 

24, 1898 

Jan. 

31, 1897 
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Boater  of  ihe  Subsistence  Department,  United  States  Army,  Octoier  1,  1898 — Cont'd. 


Name  and  rank. 


Duty  and  station. 


Assigned 

to  present 

station. 


Captains. 

David   L.  Brainard   (Lient. 
Col.,  Vols.). 

George    B.    Davis    (Col., 

U.S.A.). 

John  H.  Duval 

Barrington  K.  "West  (Maj., 

U.S.  A.). 
Albert   D.    Niskern   (Maj., 

U.S.A.). 
John  Little  (Maj.,  U.  S.  A.)  . 

E.L.  BuUard 

[Vacancy] 


Chief  commissary  on  the  staif  of  Maj.  G-en.  "Wesley  Mer- 
ritt,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  Eighth  Army  Corps,  Ma- 
nila, Philippine  Islands. 

Assistant  to  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 
"Washington,  D.  C. 

On  leave 

Purchasing  commissary,  New  Orleans,  La 

Commissary  on  U.  S.  transport  Comal 


Purchasing  and  depot  commissary,  Dunn  Loring,  Va- 
Notonduty.    (Col.,  Third  Ala.  "Vol.  Inf.) 


May  17,1898 

Feb.      9, 1898 

Sept.    8,1898 
Feb.   28,1898 

Aug.  22, 1898 

June  14, 1898 


EEPOET  OP  THE  SUEGEON-GBNBBAL. 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  November  10, 1898. 
Sir  :  In  submitting  a  report  of  my  administration  of  the  duties  of 
this  office  during  the  past  year,  I  have  the  honor  first  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  follo"wing  statement  of  financial  transactions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1898 : 

Medical  and  Hospital  Department,  1898 : 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  March.  2, 1897 -  -  - $135, 200.  00 

Refunded  during  the  year .-. 768.07 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 135,968.07 

Disbursed  during  the  year: 

Expenses  of  purveying  depots $77. 20 

Medical  supplies 70,693.06 

Pay  of  employees 34, 255. 09 

Expenses  of  recruiting 3, 257. 95 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines 14,  415. 27 

"Washing  at  post  hospitals 1,296.91 

Pay  of  nurses 1,037.26 

Miscellaneous  expenses 98.  99 

125, 131.  73 

Balance  on  hand  to  be  accounted  for  June  30, 1898 10,  836.  34 

In  United  States  Treasury 31.22 

In  hands  of  disbursing  officers : 

New  York 418.19 

Washington 386.93 

With  PhiUppine  expedition 10,000.00 

'- 10, 836. 34 


The  above  balance  of  $10,836.34  remaining  on  hand  July  1,  1898, 
has  since  been  aU  expended. 

Medical  and  Hospital  Department,  1897 : 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1897,  act  of  March  6, 1896 $54,  417. 24 

Kefonded  during  the  year 48.54 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 54,465.78 
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Medical  and  Hospital  Department,  1897 — Continued. 
Disbursed  during  the  year : 

Medical  supplies $21,281.68 

Pay  of  employees 100. 00 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines 3, 190. 38 

Washing  at  post  hospitals 162. 28 

Miscellaneous  expenses 244.22 

$24,  978. 58 

Balance  on  hand  to  be  accounted  for  June  30,  1898 29,  487. 22 

In  United  States  Treasury 24,841.56 

In  hands  of  disbursing  officers : 

New  York 956.53 

St.  Louis 2,672.85 

Washington 1,016.28 

29,487.22 

Medical  and  Hospital  Department,  1896 : 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1897,  act  of  February  12,  1895 62, 344. 96 

Disbursed  during  the  year 50.00 

Transferred  to  surplus  fund 62,294.96 

62,344.96 

Medical  and  Hospital  Department,  January  1,  1899 : 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  May  4,  1898 50,000.00 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  June  8,  1898 50, 000. 00 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 100,000.00 

Disbursed : 

Medical  supplies 49,344.30 

Pay  of  employees 356.65 

Expenses  of  recruiting 5,975.63 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines 1, 270. 80 

Washing  at  post  hospitals 47.44 

Miscellaneous  expenses 49. 18 

57,044.00 

Balance  on  hand  to  be  accounted  for  June  30,  1898 42,  956.  00 

In  hands  of  disbursing  officers : 

New  York 21,269.88 

St.  Louis 13,418.30 

Washington 1,473.42 

San  Francisco 1,794.40 

With  Major  Tomey,  hospital  ship  Belief 5, 000. 00 

42,956.00 

National  defense  (war)  act  of  March  9,  1898: 

Allotment  by  the  President,  April  16,  1898 20,000.00 

Disbursed  for  medical  supplies — 19,964.39 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1898 35.61 

20,000.00 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $120,000  of  tiie  amounts  reported  in  the 
above  statement  as  expended  up  to  and  including  June  30, 1898,  have 
been  used  for  extraordinary  war  expenses. 

Since  July  1  the  following  sums  have  been  appropriated  for  war 
expenses  on  account  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  namely : 

By  deficiency  act,  July  7, 1898 $504,000.00 

National  defense  (war) : 

By  allotment  of  the  President,  September  8, 1898 500, 000. 00 

By  allotment  of  the  President,  October  6, 1898 500, 000. 00 

1, 504, 000. 00 
Of  this  sum  there  are  at  this  date  (November  1,  1898)  available 


5,000,  all  of  which  will  be  required  for  the  payment  of  claims  and 
accounts  on  account  of  war  expenses  now  in  this  ofllce  and  to  be  pre- 
sented before  December  31  of  this  year. 
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In  addition  to  these  sums  there  were  also  appropriated  by  the  act 
approved  March  15,  1898,  $115,000,  being  the  regular  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Department  for  the  fiscal  year 

1899.     Of  this  appropriation  it  is  estimated  that  $50,000  have  now 
been  expended  for  war  measures. 

Artificial  limbs,  1898 : 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  June  4,  1897 $183, 000.  00 

Disbursed  during  the  year 159,775.27 

Balsmce  on  hand  June  30, 1898 23,224.73 

Artificial  limbs,  1897,  act  approved  June  11,  1896 : 

Balance  July  1,  1897 22,145.54 

Disbursed  during  the  year 12,270.34 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1898 9,875.20 

Artificial  limbs,  1896,  act  approved  March  2,  1895 : 

Balance  July  1, 1897 .19 

Transferred  to  surplus  fund .19 

Artificial  limbs,  certified  claims,  1896 : 

Appropriated  by  deficiency  act  approved  July  19, 1897 171. 73 

Disbursed 171.73 

Appliances  for  disabled  soldiers,  1898 : 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  June  4, 1897 2,000.00 

Disbursed  during  the  year 1,282.21 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1898 717.79 

Appliances  for  disabled  soldiers,  1897,  act  approved  June  11, 1896 : 

Balance  July  L  1897 954.73 

Disbursed  during  the  year , 169.71 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1898 785.02 

Appliances  for  disabled  soldiers,  1896,  act  a:pproved  May  2, 1895 : 

Balance  July  1, 1897 671.35 

Transferred  to  surplus  fund 671.35 

Army  Medical  Museum,  1898: 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  March  2,  1897 5, 000. 00 

Disbursed  during  the  year 4, 930. 72 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1898 69.28 

Army  Medical  Museum,  1897,  act  approved  March  16,  1896 : 

Balance  July  1,  1897 117.24 

Disbursed  during  the  year 117.24 

Army  Medical  Museum,  1896,  act  approved  February  12,  1895 : 

Balance  July  1,  1897 .47 

Transferred  to  surplus  fund .47 

Library,  Surgeon-General's  OfSce,  1898 : 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  March  2, 1897 10, 000. 00 

Disbursed  during  the  year 9,746.79 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1898 253.21 

Library,   Surgeon-General's  Of&ce,   1896,   act    approved  February  12, 
1895: 

Balance  July  1,  1897 11.10 

Transferred  to  surplus  fond 11.10 
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Furnishing  and  fitting  trusses  for  disabled  soldiers,  sections  1176,  1178, 
E.  S.,  act  of  March  3,  1879: 
Expended  during  the  year , $9,032.66 

Providence  Hospital : 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  June  4, 1897 19, 000. 00 

Expended  during  the  year 19, 000.  00 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  March  2,  1897 : 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 75, 000. 00 

Disbursed  during  the  year 74, 816. 84 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1898 183.16 

Appropriated  by  act  approved  March  2,  1897 : 

Construction  and  repair  of  quarters  for  hospital  stewards 7,  000. 00 

Disbursed  during  the  year 6, 957. 12 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1898 42.88 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS   AND   THEIE   COMMUTATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  artificial  limbs  there  were 
furnished  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898,  32  artificial  legs,  2 
feet,  and  1  apparatus  for  exsection,  and  commutation  certificates  were 
issued  for  145  cases  of  amputated  leg,  106  arms,  8  feet,  and  in  2,909 
cases  of  loss  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$172,217.59  from  the  available  appropriations. 

The  cases  of  benefits  recurring  under  the  laws  relating  to  artificial 
limbs  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  are  those  last  paid 
in  the  year  ended  June  30, 1897.  These  benefits  recur  every  three 
years.  To  cover  those  of  the  last-mentioned  year  the  sum  of  $575,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  act  approved  June  11, 1896,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  has  been  expended.  It  is  considered  that  the  sum  of 
$547,275  will  suffice  to  pay  all  commutations  and  the  cost  of  artificial 
limbs  and  of  the  transportation  to  procure  them  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1900. 

APPLIANCES  FOR  DISABLED   SOLDIERS. 

The  number  of  appliances  issued  to  disabled  soldiers  during  the  year 
was  197,  for  which  was  disbursed  the  sum  of  $1,451.92. 

TRUSSES. 
The  number  of  trusses  issued  and  fitted  during  the  year  was  1,280. 

PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  4, 1897,  appropriated  $19,000  for 
the  support  and  medical  treatment  of  destitute  patients  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  0.,  under  a  contract  to  be  made  with  the  Providence 
Hospital  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army.  The  amount  of  relief 
afforded  under  this  appropriation  was  as  follows : 

Patients  in  hospital  July  1, 1897 118 

Admitted  during  the  year 1,282 

Total  number  treated 1,400 
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Average  number  admitted  per  montU 117 

Number  remaiuiug  iu  hospital  June  30, 1898 119 

Total  number  of  days'  treatment  afforded 10,  625 

Average  number  of  days'  treatment  per  patient 31 

Average  number  of  patients  treated  per  day Ill 

Longest  term  of  treatment  (days) 365 

Shortest  term  of  treatment  (day) 1 

Number  of  patients  iu  hospital  during  the  whole  year 22 

ARMY  AND   NAVY   GENERAL   HOSPITAL,  HOT   SPRINGS,  ARK. 

Officers'  division. — Thirty-one ofiBcers  were  treated  during  tlie  calendar 
year,  of  whom  23  recovered  sufBcieutly  to  resume  their  duties  or  were 
much  improved,  by  an  average  treatment  of  forty  days. 

Unlisted  men's  division. — During  the  calendar  year  119  cases  were 
completed — 89  by  return  to  duty,  25  by  discharge  for  disability,  4  by 
discharge  on  account  of  expiration  of  term  of  service,  and  1  by  death. 
The  number  treated  for  rheumatism  was  81,  of  whom  63  were  returned 
to  duty,  and  six  months  after  these  men  were  so  returned  55  of  them 
were  found  to  be  doing  full  duty  with  their  companies,  1  had  been  dis- 
charged on  account  of  expiration  of  term,  and  7  had  been  discharged 
on  account  of  a  recurrence  of  their  rheumatism. 

Division  of  honorably  discharged  men. — Under  the  provisions  of  Gen- 
eral Order  20,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  dated  May  25, 1897,  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Eegular  and  Volunteer  Army 
and  Navy  are  admitted  for  treatment  under  conditions  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  iind  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Circular  No.  1,  Surgeon-General's  Office,  dated  May 
8, 1897.  Thirty-seven  men  were  admitted  under  permits  issued  by  the 
Surgeon-General,  17  of  whom  were  remaining  under  treatment  Decem- 
ber 31, 1897. 

HOSPITALS   AND   HOSPITAL    STEWARDS'    QUARTERS. 

During  the  fiscal  ye^r  ended  June  30, 1898,  the  new  hospitals  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  were  completed  and  occupied. 
An  additional  ward  for  twelve  beds  was  added  to  the  hospital  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Mich.,  and  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  administration 
building  were  increased.  A  third  ward,  for  twelve  beds,  was  provided 
in  the  hospital  at  Washington  Barracks  by  completing  the  third  floor 
under  the  mansard  roof,  and  the  hospitals  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  places  were  placed  in  thorough  condition.  Buildings 
were  also  fitted  up  for  temporary  hospital  purposes  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Md.,  SuUivans  Island,  S.  0.,  Fort  Delaware,  Del.,  and  funds  were 
used  in  providing  for  general  and  other  hospitals  rendered  necessary 
by  the  war  with  Spain. 

Quarters  for  hospital  stewards  were  built  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  and 
Port  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  additions  were  made  to  similar  build- 
ings at  other  posts  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  comfortable. 

MEDICAL   OFFICERS. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  there  were  124  medical  officers, 
United  States  Army,  and  60  contract  surgeons  on  duty  in  the  field. 

Appointments. — Nineteen  assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant. 

Promotions. — Two  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  major  to  be  deputy 
surgeons-general  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  6  assistant  sur- 
geons with  the  rank  of  captain  to  be  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  major  j 
Ab.  98 36 
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10  assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  to  be  assistant 
surgeons  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Deaths. — One  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  major;  1  assistant  surgeon 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Retirements. — Two  deputy  surgeons-general  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel; 2  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  major;  1  assistant  sur- 
geon with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.. 

Resigned. — One  assistant  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  captain;  1  assist- 
ant surgeon  with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

A  board  was  convened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  27,  1897, 
to  examine  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment. Of  45  candidates  who  were  authorized  to  appear  before  the 
board,  34  presented  themselves  for  examination,  and  of  these  only  G 
were  accepted;  7  were  rejected  on  account  of  physical  defects. 
Before  another  board  convened  in  the  same  city  May  2,  1898, 136  can- 
didates were  authorized  to  appear.  Of  97  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  13  were  accepted;  16  were  rejected  on  account  of 
physical  defects. 

HOSPITAL   CORPS. 

On  June  30,  1897,  there  were  in  service  98  hospital  stewards,  99  act- 
ing hospital  stewards,  and  613  privates,  a  total  of  710. 

The  act  of  March  16, 1896,  fixed  the  number  of  hospital  stewards 
thereafter  at  100  (appropriation  for  support  of  Army,  July  1,  1896- 
June  30,  1897),  two  vacancies  existing  in  the  grade  on  July  1, 1897. 
The  act  approved  March  1,  1887,  organizing  the  Hospital  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  of  America  (section  7),  empowered  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  detail  privates  of  the  corps  as  acting  hospital 
stewards  "  wh' never  the  necessities  of  the  service  required  it,"  thus 
providing  at  all  times  a  sufficient  number  of  that  grade  for  the  needs 
of  the  service.  The  same  act  (section  5)  empowered  the  Secretary  of 
War  "  to  enlist,  or  cause  to  be  enlisted,  as  many  privates  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps  as  the  service  may  require,  and  to  limit  or  fix  the  num- 
ber;" and  further  provided  that  "any  enlisted  man  in  the  Army 
shall  be  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Hospital  Corps  as  a  private."  It 
also  directed  that  "they  shall  perform  duty  as  wardmasters,  cooks, 
nurses,  and  attendants  in  hospitals,  and  as  stretcher  bearers,  litter 
bearers,  and  ambulance  attendants  in  the  field,  and  such  other  duties 
as  may  by  proper  authority  be  required  of  them."  The  enacting 
clause  directed  that  the  corps  "shall  consist  of  hospital  stewards, 
acting  hospital  stewards,  and  privates;  and  all  necessary  hospital 
service  in  garrison,  camp,  or  field  (including  ambulance  service)  shall 
be  performed  by  the  members  thereof,  who  shall  be  regularly  enlisted 
in  the  military  service."  It  also'  attached  the  Hospital  Corps  per- 
manently to  the  Medical  Department,  and  provided  that  it  should 
not  be  included  in  the  effective  strength  of  the  Army  nor  counted  as 
a  part  of  the  enlisted  force  provided  by  law.  Up  to  January  31, 1898, 
the  wants  of  the  service  were  fully  supplied  by  the  employment  of 
99  hospital  stewards,  100  acting  hospital  stewards,  and  519  privates. 

The  discipline  of  the  corps  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  up  to 
May  31, 1898,  only  1  hospital  steward  and  4  privates  were  discharged 
by  sentence  of  general  court-martial.  During  the  period  from  July  1, 
1897,  to  March  31, 1898,  the  gains  and  losses  balanced  each  other  so 
nearly  that  the  total  number  in  service  in  the  corps  oscillated  only 
between  710  on  June  30, 1897,  and  723  on  March  31,  1898. 

The  act  of  June  16, 1890,  granting  three  months'  furlough  at  the  end 
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of  the  third  year  of  a  five-year  eulistment  ceased  to  operate  on  Novem- 
ber 1, 1897.    This  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  corps. 

With  the  view  of  filling  existing  vacancies  in  the  grades  of  hospital 
steward  and  acting  hospital  steward,  and  providing  an  eligible  list  from 
which  to  meet  emergencies,  examinations  were  held  iu  November  and 
December,  1897.  Thirty-two  candidates  passed  the  examination  for  the 
position  of  steward,  and  23  for  that  of  acting  steward,  all  of  whom  were 
appointed  by  the  end  of  May,  1898.  To  provide  for  any  increase  of 
hospital  stewards  required  by  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  military 
posts,  and  the  organization  of  expeditions  to  Alaska,  I  recommend  an 
increase  to  115,  this  being  thought  to  be  the  lowest  number  that  would 
meet  the  then  existing  conditions  of  peace. 


RECRUITING. 

The  total  number  of  men  examined  for  enlistment  during  the  year 
1897  was  13,139,  of  whom  12,131  were  white  and  1,008  were  colored. 
The  number  accepted  was  9,226,  or  -702.19  out  of  every  thousand 
examined.  The  physique  of  the  colored  candidates  was  apparently  of 
a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  white  men,  as  their  ratio  of  accepted 
men  was  786.71  per  thousand  as  compared  with  695.16  among  the  white 
candidates.  White  men  to  the  number  of  33.30  and  colored  men  to 
that  of  16.86  per  thousand  declined  enlistment.  The  rate  of  rejections 
on  primary  examination  was  271.54  among  the  white  and  196.43  among 
the  colored  candidates,  giving  a  mean  of  265.77  rejections  per  thou- 
sand of  those  examined.  This  shows  an  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  candidates,  for  in  1896  the  ratio  of  rejections  was  371.65;  in 
1895,  473.45,  and  in  1894,  508.50.  The  care  taken  in  the  examination 
of  recruits  has  not  in  any  way  been  relaxed  during  recent  years. 

Of  every  thousand  candidates  examined  90.19  were  rejected  on 
account  of  imperfect  physique,  under  weight,  under  height,  etc. ;  37.14 
for  diseases  of  the  eye,  27.55  for  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
23.52  for  diseases  of  the  genitourinary  system,  12.48  for  diseases  of 
the  digestive  system,  10.80  for  venereal  diseases,  while  10.73  were 
rejected  on  account  of  bad  or  doubtful  character  or  unsatisfactory 
references,  7.15  as  generally  unfit  or  undesirable,  and  only  2.43  on 
account  of  illiteracy,  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language  or 
mental  insufficiency. 

Of  every  thousand  of  the  accepted  men  742.47  were  natives  of  the 
United  States,  80.53  were  born  in  Germany,  77.28  in  Ireland,  23.20  in 
England,  13.98  in  Sweden,  13.22  in  Canada,  7.48  in  Denmark,  and 
7.05  in  Austria ;  the  remainder  in  various  other  countries; 

Of  the  9,226  accepted  men  38  were  under  20  years  of  age,  average 
17.2  years;  4,021  were  between  20  and  24  years  of  age,  average 
22.1  years;  2,581  were  between  25  and  29  years,  average  36.7;  1,098 
between  30  and  34  years,  average  31.7;  735  between  35  and  39  years, 
average  36.8,  and  753  were  over  40  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of 
the  whole  number  was  27.6  years. 

The  average  height  was  67.59  inches.  The  native  white  man  was 
taller,  67.76  inches,  than  the  colored  man,  67.56  inches,  or  the  foreign- 
born  recruit,  67.20. 

The  average  weight  was  147.07  pounds,  the  colored  men  being  the 
heaviest,  150.28  pounds.  The  foreign-born  recruit  was  slightly 
heavier,  147.55  pounds,  than  the  native  American,  146.47. 

The  average  chest  expansion  was  from  34.42  to  37.38  inches.    The 
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native  white  man  had  an  expansion  of  3.01,  or  from  34.25  to  37.26; 
the  foreign  born  2.97  inches,  or  from  34.84  to  37.81,  and  the  colored 
man  2.73  inches,  or  from  34.28  to  37.01. 

*  *  ^-  *    '  *  *  * 

HEALTH  OF  THE  AEMT. 

The  health  of  the  Army  during  the  calendar  year  1897  was  excellent, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  its  sick  rates :  The 
admissions  for  disease  and  injury  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,186.61 
per  thousand  of  the  strength  present  as  compared  with  1,110.39  in  the 
previous  year,  with  1,258.89  the  average  annual  rate  of  the  previous 
decade,  and  with  1,089.73  the  lowest  rate  of  our  Army,  recorded  in  the 
year  1894.  The  rate  for  disease  was  896.53,  the  lowest  rate,  recorded 
in  1896,  having  been  830.65.  The  number  constantly  sick,  or  the  rate 
of  noneflBciency,  was  35.85  per  thousand  of  strength,  as  compared 
with  33.97  during  the  previous  year,  with  40.26  the  average  annual 
rate  of  th6  previous  decade,  and  with  33.89  in  1895,  the  lowest  recorded 
rate.  The  average  number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness  for 
each  man  of  the  Army  was  13.08,  as  compared  with  12.43  in  1896,  and 
with  14.64  the  average  annual  rate  of  the  preceding  decade.  The  rate 
of  discharge  on  account  of  disability  was  9.61,  the '  lowest  recorded 
rate,  as  compared  with  10.15  in  1896  and  with  19.78  the  annual  rate  of 
the  previous  decade.  The  total  death  rate  for  the  year,  5.11,  and  the 
death  rate  from  disease,  3.14,  were  also  lower  than  the  lowest  rates 
heretofore  recorded,  5.16  for  disease  and  injury  in  1895,  and  3.83  for 
disease  alone  in  1896. 

The  admission  rate  of  the  white  troops  for  the  year  was  1,180.84,  for 
the  colored  troops  1,248.61,  while  the  rates  of  non efficiency  were  respec- 
tively 35.72  and  37.24  per  thousand  of  strength.  In  my  last  annual 
report  I  noted  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  colored 
troops  which  in  1896  culminated  in  rates  of  admission  and  nonefficiency 
considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  white  commands.  The  increased 
rates  of  the  past  years  were  mainly  due  to  venereal  affections,  rheuma- 
tism and  myalgia,  bronchitis,  and  disorders  of  the  digestive  system. 

The  total  number  of  discharges  for  disability  was  263,  of  which  208 
resulted  from  disease  and  55  from  injuries.  Forty-nine  discharges 
were  occasioned  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  31  by  consumption, 
25  by  rheumatism  and  myalgia,  and  20  by  heart  disease.  Excluding 
small  posts,  the  largest  rate  of  discharge,  37.27,  was  furnished  by  6 
cases  at  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.  The  largest  absolute  number  at  any 
one  post  was  10  at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  giving  a  rate  of  33.90. 

The  deaths  numbered  140—86  from  disease  and  54  from  injuries. 
Gunshot  wounds  occasioned  19  deaths;  typhoid  fever,  consumption, 
and  disase  of  the  heart  9  each.  Five  deaths,  the  largest  number 
occurring  at  any  one  post,  were  reported  from  each  of  seven  posts: 
Fort  Eiley,  Kans.;  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Fort  Sheridan 
111.;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. ;  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio ;  Fort  Meade, 
S.  Dak.,  and  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

HEALTH    OF   THE   MILITARY   DEPAKTMEN'J  S. 

The  admission  rate  varied  in  the  military  departments  from  784.44 
per  thousand  of  strength  in  the  Department  of  the  Columbia  to 
1,522.14  in  the  Department  of  Texas,  and  the  rate  of  nonefficiency  from 
25.65  to  39.65  in  these  same  departments;  the  discharge  rate,  from 
4.59  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte  to  13.93  in  the  Department  of  the 
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Colorado,  and  the  death  rate  from  3.15  in  the  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia to  7.27  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE   EAST. 

Average  strength,  8,018  men;  rate  of  admission,  1,260.04  per  thou- 
sand of  strength;  uoneflicieucy,  35.83;  discharge,  8.85;  death,  5. 01 
These  rates  do  not  differ  much  save  in  a  slight  excess  of  admissions 
from  the  average  rates  of  the  Army,  and  the  excess  of  admissions  was 
the  result  of  an  increased  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases.  Fort  Bar- 
rancas had  the  largest  rates  of  any  post  in  this  department — admission 
2,000  and  noneificiency  77.34  per  thousand  of  strength,  the  excess  due 
to  the  great  prevalence  of  malarial  and  venereal  diseases  and  injuries. 
Fort  Wadsworth  had  the  high  admission  rate  of  1,907.22,  but  its  non- 
efflciency  was  only  37.17;  bronchitic  attacks,  diarrheal  diseases,  and 
injuries  constituted  the  excess  of  admissions.  Fort  Myer,  Washing- 
ton Barracks,  and  St.  Francis  Barracks  followed,  with  1,818.60, 1,759.32, 
and  1,777.78,  respectively,  as  their  admission  rates,  and  51.65,  47.48, 
and  40.41  as  their  rates  of  nonefftciency.  The  excess  was  due  at  the 
first-mentioned  post  chiefly  to  malarial  diseases  and  injuries;  at  the 
second,  to  malarial  diseases,  and  at  the  last,  to  disorders  of  the  diges- 
tion, injuries,  and  malarial  affections.  Fort  Adams  had  an  admission 
rate  of  1,676.06,  with  a  nonefficiency  of  51.68,  and  Fort  Slocum  had 
a  similar  admission  rate,  but  with  only  36.92  of  constant  sickness. 
Injuries  and  diarrheal  diseases  constituted  the  excess  at  the  former  post, 
and  injuries,  tonsillitis,  and  constipation,  alcoholism,  and  neuralgia  at 
"  the  latter.  Forts  McPherson,  Thomas,  and  Monroe  and  Jefferson 
Barracks  had  both  rates  larger  than  the  average  of  the  Army,  while 
Willets  Point,  West  Point,  and  Madison  Barracks  had  the  nonefficiency 
comparatively  small,  although  the  admission  rate  was  large.  The  rates 
at  Columbus  Barracks  did  not  differ  much  from  the  army  average. 
The  other  posts  in  the  department  had  low  rates.  Fort  Ethan  Allen, 
for  instance,  had  931.62  admissions  and  28.86  of  constant  sickness; 
Fort  Hamilton,  742.05  and  31.32,  and  Fort  Porter,  only  546.15  and  19.18. 

DBPARTMEKT  OF  THE   MISSOHKI. 

Average  strength,  4,341  men.  Rate  of  admission,  1,188.89  per  thou- 
sand of  strength ;  nonefficiency,  36.25 ;  discharge  rate,  6.91;  death  rate, 
5.30.  The  rate  for  discharge  is  low,  while  the  other  rates  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Army  generally.  Fort  Riley,  Jefferson  J5arracks,  and 
Fort  Leavenworth  had  the  highest  rates  in  this  department,  the  admis- 
sions being,  respectively,  1,484.08, 1,426.13,  and  1,251.88,  and  the  non- 
efficiency  41.70,  43.69,  and  43.78.  At  Fort  Riley  the  excess  of  admis- 
sions was  due  to  venereal  and  diarrheal  affections,  rheumatism,  boils 
and  abscesses,  and  injuries;  at  Fort  Leavenworth  to  malarial  and 
venereal  diseases;  and  at  Jefferson  Barracks  to  venereal  diseases,  ton- 
sillitis, bronchitis,  and  injuries,  while  malarial  and  diarrheal  diseases 
at  this  post  were  below  the  average.  Fort  Logan  H.  Roots  had  the 
admission  rate  larger  and  the  nonefficiency  smaller  than  the  average 
army  rate,  and  the  reverse  of  this  held  good  at  Fort  Wayne.  The 
average  rates  prevailed  at  Ports  Reno  and  Sill,  while  the  rates  at  Forts 
Brady  and  Sheridan  were  below  the  average,  being  at  the  former  post 
760.18  and  25.75,  and  at  the  latter  903.92  and  28.05. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DAKOTA. 

Average  strength,  2,513  men.  Rate  of  admission,  975.33  per  thousand 
of  strength;  nonefficiency,  33.93;  discharge  rate,  9.55;  death  rate,  4.77. 
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All  these  rates  compare  favorably  with  the  average  rates  of  the  Army. 
Port  Keogh  was  the  only  post  in  this  department  which  had  high  rates : 
Admissions,  1,615.65;  nonefflciency,  59.67.  Eheumatism  and  myalgia 
and  injuries  caused  the  high  rates,  notwithstanding  lower  figures  than 
the  average  for  malarial  and  venereal  diseases.  The  best  record  was 
given  by  Fort  Yellowstone:  Admissions,  280,30;  nouefaciency,  6.68. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  PLATTE. 

Average  strength,  2,612  men.  Admission  rate,  1,294.41;  noneffl- 
ciency, 36.99;  discharge  rate,  4.59;  death  rate,  7.27.  Forts  Crook  and 
Washakie  had  the  average  rate  of  admission;  at  the  former  there  was 
a  sliglit  excess  of  nonefflciency,  due  wholly  to  gonorrhea  and  syphilis, 
while  at  the  latter  the  nonefflciency  was  below  the  average.  Fort  Meade 
had  the  largest  admission  rate  of  any  post  in  this  department,  1,669.47, 
although  its  constant  sickness  was  but  little  above  the  average;  its 
large  admission  rate  was  the  result  of  an  increased  prevalence  of  ton- 
sillitis, bronchitis,  rheumatism,  and  injuries.  Fort  D.  A,  Eussell  fol- 
lowed with  an  admission  rate  of  1,547.83  and  a  nonefflciency  of  42.79, 
the  result  of  increased  prevalence  of  alcoholism,  neuralgia,  coryza,  ton- 
sillitis, and  injuries.  Fort  Eobinson  had  1,497.53  as  an  admission  rate 
and  47.27  expressing  its  nonefflciency,  due  to  excess  of  venereal  diseases, 
tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  and  rheumatism.  Malarial  affections  were  infre- 
quent at  the  two  last-named  posts.  Fort  Mobrara  had  the  best  record : 
Admissions,  865.60;  nonefflciency,  26,96. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TEXAS. 

Average  strength,  1,762  men.  Admission  rate,  1,522,14;  noneffl- 
ciency, 39,65 ;  discharge  rate,  7.38;  death  rate,  6.24.  Two  posts  in  this 
department  had  more  than  two  entries  per  man  on  the  sick  report  dur- 
ing the  year.  At  Fort  Mcintosh  the  admission  rate  was  2,312.50,  with 
a  nonefflciency  of  52.14,  and  at  Fort  Clark  these  rates  were,  respectively, 
2,174.26  and  49.58.  At  the  former  post  there  was  an  increased  preva- 
lence of  diarrheal  diseases,  boils  and  abscesses,  and  injuries,  and  the 
rates  for  venereal  diseases  were  excessive.  At  the  latter  the  high  rates 
were  caused  by  diarrheal  diseases,  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  injuries,  and 
venereal  affections.  The  rates  at  Camp  Eagle  Pass  and  Fort  Brown 
were  also  high:  Admissions,  1,890.62  and  1,741.07,  respectively,  and 
nonefflciency,  54.58  and  63.70.  Venereal,  malarial,  and  diarrheal  affec- 
tions and  injuries  occasioned  the  large  rates  at  the  one  post,  and  mala- 
rial and  venereal  diseases,  boils  and  abscesses,  and  injuries  at  the  other. 
Fort  Sam  Houston  had  the  admission  rate  somewhat  larger  and  the 
nonefflciency  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average  rates  of  the  Army. 
The  best  record  in  this  department  was  given  by  Fort  Bliss :  Admission 
rate,  886.22;  nonefflciency,  28.55, 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

Average  strength,  3,087  men.  Admission  rate,  1,274,05;  noneffl- 
ciency, 36.66;  discharge  rate,  13.93;  death  rate,  3.56.  Forts  Huachuca 
and  Douglas  had  the  highest  rates:  Admissions,  1,715.42  and  1,720.84, 
respectively,  with  50.37  and  42.70  representing  their,  nonefflciency. 
At  Fort  Huachuca  tonsillitis,  bronchitis,  rheumatism  and  myalgia, 
injuries,  and  venereal  diseases  constituted  the  excess,  and  at  Fort 
Douglas  bronchitis,  venereal  diseases,  tonsillitis,  colic  and  constipation, 
rheumatism  and  myalgia.  The  rates  at  Fort  Logan  also  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  average,  notwithstanding  low  figures  for 
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malarial  and  diarrbeal  diseases.  They  were  due  to  vaccinia,  venereal 
diseases,  tonsillitis,  colic  and  constipation,  rheumatism  and  myalgia, 
and  injuries.  Whipple  Barracks  had  a  low  admission  rate,  975.16,  but 
a  high  nonefHciency,  due  to  some  prolonged  cases  of  consumption, 
typhoid  fever,  and  heart  disease.  Forts  Apache,  Bayard,  and  Grant 
had  good  records,  the  admission  rates  being,  respectively,  842.25, 
905.82,  and  1,025.24,  and  the  nonefficiency  24.33,  28.31,  and  25.23, 

DEPARTMENT  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Average  strength,  1,588  men.  Admission  rate,  813.60;  nonef&ciency, 
26.33;  discharge  rate,  6.30;  death  rate,  3.16.  The  small  post  of  San 
Diego  Barracks  was  the  only  post  in  the  department  having  rates  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  the  Army :  Admissions,  1,196.97;  nonef&ciency, 
40.60,  the  excess  of  nonefficiency  being  due  to  consumption  and  inju- 
ries. The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  its  large  number 
of  men  and  its  proximity  to  the  city,  had  an  admission  rate  of  only 
S87.26  and  a  nonefficiency  of  26.10.  Its  rates  for  venereal  disease  and 
alcoholism  were  below  the  average;  the  only  disease  that  prevailed  in 
excess  of  the  army  average  was  conjunctivitis.  Alcatraz  Island  had 
the  best  record,  with  an  admission  rate  of  711.11  and  a  nonefficiency  of 
24.66;  for  although  Angel  Island  and  Fort  Mason  had  lower  admission 
rates,  their  rates  of  nonefficiency  were,  respectively,  32.72  and  33.66. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   COLUMBIA. 

Average  strength,  1,452  men ;  Admission  rate,  784.44;  nonefficiency, 
25.65;  discharge  rate,  10.33;  death  rate,  6.20.  None  of  the  posts  in 
this  department  had  rates  in  excess  of  the  average,  except  in  the  case 
of  deaths  and  discharges.  The  largest  post,  Vancouver  Barracks, 
with  a  strength  of  560  men,  had  only  801.79  admissions  per  thousand 
of  strength  and  a  nonefficiency  of  22.90.  The  highest  admission  rate 
in  the  department  was  recorded  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  916.67;  the 
lowest,  608.11,  at  Fort  Canby.  The  highest  and  lowest  rates  of  con- 
stant sickness  were  also  recorded  at  these  posts :  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
44.10;  Fort  Canby,  14.96. 

HEALTH   OF   INDIVIDUAL   POSTS. 

Three  posts  had  two  or  more  entries  on  the  sick  report  per  man  of 
their  average  strength.  The  rate  of  admission  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex., 
was  2,312.50;  at  Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  2,174.26,  and  at  Fort  Barrancas, 
Fla.,  2,000  per  thousand  of  strength.  The  diseases  which  by  their 
increased  prevalence  occasioned  these  high  rates  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  discussing  the  health  of  the  departments.  Fort  Myer, 
Va.,  and  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  which  for  several  years  past 
have  recorded  the  highest  admission  rates,  dropped  during  the  past 
year  to  the  sixth  and  eighth  places  on  the  list  of  posts  having  the 
highest  rates  of  admission. 

The  highest  rate  of  constant  sickness,  77.34  per  thousand  of  strength, 
was  given  by  Fort  Barrancas,  Fla.  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  takes  second 
place  on  this  list,  with  a  rate  of  63.70.  Mne  posts  recorded  rates  of 
from  50  to  60  per  thousand  in  the  order  of  decreasing  rates,  as  follows : 
Fort  Keogh,  Mont. ;  Camp  Eagle  Pass,  Tex. ;  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. ; 
Fort  Thomas,  Ky.;  Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex.;  Fort  Adams,  E.  I.;  Fort 
Myer,  Va,;  Jackson  Barracks,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz. 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo.,  had  the  lowest  admission  rate,  280.30,  but 
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this  was  probably  due  to  accidental  or  exceptional  conditions.  Three 
posts  had  less  than  000  taken  sick  per  thousand  of  strength— Fort 
Mason,  Gal.;  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.,  and  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground, 
S".  J.— and  two  had  less  than  700— Fort  Oanby,  Wash.,  and  Angel 
Island,  Cal. 

Sandy  Hook  had  the  lowest  rate  of  constantly  noneft'ective,  5.53  per 
thousand  of  strength,  but  was  closely  followed  by  Fort  Yellowstone, 
Wyo.,  6.68.  Fort  Oanby,  Wash.,  Fort  Porter,  N.  Y.,  and  Fort  Spokane, 
Wash.,  had  less  than  20  men  constantly  sick  per  thousand  of  strength. 
Of  the  large  posts,  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  had  the  best  record, 
an  admission  rate  of  801.79  and  a  nonefQciency  of  22.90. 

PKBVALENCE   OF   SPECIAL  DISEASES. 

SOAELKT  FEVER. 

Six  cases  of  this  disease  occurred  among  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
during  the  calendar  year  1897 — 3  at  Fort  Adams,  E.  I.,  and  1  each 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Fort  Mobrara,  ]S"ebr.,  and  Plattsburg 
Barracks,  E^.  Y.  One  case  occurred  in  August,  in  the  person  of  a 
cadet  at  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  isT.  Y.,  the  infection  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Highland  Falls. 
Children  at  the  post  were  prohibited  from  attending  school  iu  the  vil- 
lage. Another  case  of  the  disease  occurred  in  March,  1898,  in  the 
family  of  a  civilian  employee  at  the  post.  Three  cases  among  the  chil- 
dren of  two  families  occurred  at  Fort  Wayne,  Mich.,  the  disease  having 
been  contracted  apparently  in  the  Belle  Fontaine  Public  School  of 
Detroit,  Mich.  Seven  cases  occurred  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  4  in  one 
family,  all  from  infection  introduced  from  outside  the  post;  3  cases  in 
each  of  two  families  at  Fort  DuOhesne,  Utah,  and  1  case  in  a  family  of 
four  children  at  Fort  Yates.  Strict  isolation  and  disinfection  suppressed 
the  disease  in  all  these  instances. 


This  disease  was  reported  during  the  calendar  year  as  aifecting  the 
troops  at  32  military  posts.  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  had  the  largest  num- 
ber of  cases,  52;  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  had  25;  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  21,  and  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  14.  In  all,  227  cases  were 
reported.  At  9  posts  the  disease  was  not  permitted  to  spread  from 
the  man  first  affected.  The  prevalence  of  measles  at  Fort  Monroe  was 
prolonged  into  the  present  calendar  year,  and  from  this  post  the  dis- 
ease was  propagated  by  transfer  of  troops  to  Sheridans  Point,  Va. ; 
Fort  Washington,  Md.;  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C.,  and  Camp  G-raham,  Tybee 
Island,  Ga.  Correspondingly  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  prevalence  of 
the  infection  at  Vancouver  Barracks  gave  origin  to  cases  at  Fort  Canby, 
Wash.  The  existence  of  the  disease  in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  certain  army  posts  in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  led  to  the 
invasion  of  some  of  our  war  camps  and  garrisons  by  this  infection. 
Special  reports  from  Camp  Black,  Long  Island;  Camp  Alger,  Va.; 
Camp  Thomas,  Ga.;  Camp  Northen,  Griffen,  Ga.;  Columbia,  S.  C; 
Key  West  Barracks,  Fla.,  and  Camp  Merritt,  Gal.,  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infection,  and  the  active  measures  taken  for  its  sujjpression. 

The  epidemic  at  Vancouver  Barracks  was  thus  reported  by  Maj.  John 
Van  E.  Hoff,  surgeon.  United  States  Army : 
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fallen  under  observation.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  infection  has  shown  a 
decided  tendency  to  spread  within  the  organization  where  it  first  appeared,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  unless  the  utmost  precaution  is  taken  the  disease  will  be 
scattered  bioadcast  in  the  command.  Not  only  should  the  men  who  are  infected  be 
quarantined,  but  their  bunks,  bedding,  clothing,  in  fact  all  their  property  should 
be  at  once  removed  from  the  squad  rooms,  thoroughly  aired,  and  all  but  the  bunk, 
if  the  latter  be  required,  locked  up  away  from  possible  contact  with  the  men  of  the 
company  or  their  property.  The  bunks  and  bottoms  should  be  aired,  washed  with 
soajj  and  water,  and  then  with  sublimate  solution.  The  place  in  the  dormitory 
where  the  bunk  stood  and  where  the  clothing'  hung  should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed 
with  sublimate  solution,  and  after  being  aired  for  a  day  or  so  the  bunk  may  be 
returned  to  its  proper  place.  The  men  of  all  the  organizations  should  be  closely 
watched  by  their  officers,  and  carefully  inspected  every  day,  particularly  with  a 
view  to  the  detection  of  this  special  infection.  All  suspected  cases  should  at  once 
be  separated  from  the  other  men.  The  foregoing  rules  are  so  simple  and  so  obvious 
that  I  presume  they  have  already  been  carried  out.  The  actual  sick  are  quaran- 
tined in  two  tents  of  the  field  hospital,  which  have  been  made  comfortable  with 
floors  and  a  box  stove.  As  epidemics  of  this  character  usually  culminate  in  Decem- 
ber, it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  extend  the  quarantine  accommodations  by  at 
least  two  more  hospital  tents.    The  cases  thus  far  have  proved  amenable  to  treatment. 

December,  1S97. — As  anticipated  in  my  last  report,  the  epidemic  of  measles  has 
continued,  13  new  cases  having  reported  for  treatment  from  the  various  organi- 
zations, as  follows:  B  company.  Fourteenth  Infantry,  3  cases;  D,  2  cases;  E,  1  case; 
F,  2 ;  G,  2 ;  H,  1,  and  Troop  E,  Fourth  Cavalry,  2  cases.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  disease  is  apparently  stamped  out  in  A,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  where  it  first 
appeared,  and  while  it  is  or  has  been  present  in  eight  of  the  nine  organizations  here 
(C  Company  alone  having  escaped)  it  has  not  spread  widely  in  any  company.  This 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  careful  inspection,  resulting  in  the  immediate  isolation  of 
suspicious  cases.  Among  the  civilians  attached  the  epidemic  appeared  during  the 
month  and  has  rapidly  extended.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  known  that  the 
neighboring  town  of  Vancouver  is  reported  to  be  filled  with  cases  of  this  disease, 
and  I  am  told  that  no  effort  is  made  to  quarantine  or  in  any  way  control  the  epidemic. 
Children  broken  out  with  measles  are  permitted  to  appear  at  school,  while  the  various 
assemblages  of  people  frequent  about  the  holidays  are  freely  attended  by  persons  in 
all  stages  of  the  disease.  Since  nothing  but  a  picket  fence  separates  the  post  from 
the  town,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  so  contagious  a  disease  from  that  part  of  the 
reservation  pertaining  to  the  post,  but  when  it  comes  among  us  we  can,  as  we  have 
done,  isolate  it,  an  example  which  may  perhaps  appeal  to  the  more  intelligent  of  our 
neighbors.  The  two  tent  wards  have  enabled  us  to  most  comfortably  care  for  the 
infected  patients,  and  have  left  the  hospital  free  and  uninfected  to  meet  the  ciirrent 
demands  made  upon  it.  All  cases  of  measles  up  to  the  present  time  have  progressed 
favorably. 

January,  1S9S. — The  epidemic  of  measles  previously  referred  to  has  continued  dur- 
ing the  month  with  decreasing  virulency  among  the  men.  One  case  was  admitted  to 
hospital  from  Company  C,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  1  from  D,  7  from  F,  1  from  G,  and  2 
from  H.  Every  suspicious  case  was  put  in  the  observation  tent,  and  if  measles 
developed  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  contagious  ward.  In  comparatively  few 
instances  was  the  eruption  manifest  at  the  time  of  admission.  The  cases  have  all 
thus  far  progressed  favorably.  Five  remain  under  treatment.  Among  the  civilians 
attached  the  disease  has  simply  run  riot,  until  now  it  has  culminated,  there  being 
little  material  left  to  attack.  Nor  is  this  an  unexpected  result.  The  neighboring 
town  was  literally  overrun  with  the  disease,  and  no  precaution  was  taken  to  control 
it  until  it  had  passed  beyond  control. 

February,  1898. — The  epidemic  of  measles  heretofore  noted  ceased  during  the 
month;  the  last  case,  which  occurred  in  C  Company,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  having 
been  returned  to  duty  on  the  16th.  During  this  epidemic,  which  declared  itself 
November  6,  1897,  82  cases  (men,  41;  civilians  attached,  41)  were  treated.  The 
strictest  isolation  was  enforced,  and  all  patients  recovered.  The  tent  wards  used 
during  this  epidemic,  as  heretofore  stated,  proved  a  most  satisfactory  shelter  for 
the  sick,  and  wholly  relieved  the  hospital  building  of  a  stress  which  would  have 
materially  interfered  with  its  usefulness  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases.  As  it  was,  the  ordinary  work  of  the  hospital  went  on  with- 
out the  slightest  change  or  inconvenience. 

SMALLPOX. 

Only  one  case  of  this  disease  occurred  among  the  troops  during  the 
calendar  year.  It  was  reported  from  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y.  In 
March,  April,  and  May,  1898,  reports  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
among  negro  laborers  at  Forts  Barrancas  and  Pjckens,  Fla,,  and  of  its 
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prevalence  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  led  to  tbe  careful  vaccination  of  volun- 
teer troops  at  the  time  of  their  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  no  doubt  prevented  the  anxiety  and  alarm  that  would  have 
been  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  cases  in  the  large  national 
camps  of  the  war  period. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Only  11  cases  of  diphtheria  were  reported  among  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army  during  the  calendar  year.  These  were  scattered  at  9  differ 
eut  posts.  Since  then  2  cases  were  reported  from  Fort  Tates,  N.  Dak., 
1  in  February,  and  1  in  March,  1898;  both  recovered  under  the  use  of 
antitoxin.  The  only  post  at  which  the  disease  prevailed  in  an  epi-- 
demic  form  was  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.  Only  1  enlisted  man 
was  affected,  but  over  20  children  and  civilian  attaches  of  the  com- 
mand suffered  from  the  disease,  which  appears  to  have  been  propa- 
gated from  a  convent  school  and  orphanage  in  the  city  of  Vancouver. 
Concerning  this  epidemic  Lieut.  Franklin  M.  Kemp,  assistant  surgeon, 
United  States  Army,  reported  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  August  11 ,  1897, 
as  follows : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
lulttee  of  physicians  organized  by  you  to  inquire  into  the  present  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  in  the  city  of  Vancouver,  the  supposed  focus  of  which  is  located  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  and  the  investigation  of  which  was  confined 
to  that  institution.  Pursuant  to  instructions  we  assembled  at  the  said  convent  on 
the  6th  instant,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  sanitary  conditions  appertaining 
thereto  and  collecting  any  other  data  that  might  throw  light  on  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  sanitary  conditions  we  found  excellent.  The  buildings  through- 
out were  scrupulously  clean,  the  sewerage  and  drainage  without  defect,  and  the 
rooms  and  dormitories,  roomy  and  well  ventilated.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
sister  superior  we  were  furnished  with  such  information  regarding  the  institution  as 
related  to  the  present  epidemic.  One  end  of  the  building  contains  a  boarding 
school,  the  other  an  orphan  asylum,  while  the  center  is  occupied  by  the  sisters 
belonging  to  the  convent.  Up  to  date  no  case  of  diphtheria  has  appeared  among 
the  sisters  or  the  attendants  at  the  school.  The  orphan  asylum  contains  about  65 
inmates,  ranging  in  age  from  3  to  18  years,  and  up  to  May  17,  1897,  no  contagious 
disease  of  a  serious  nature  had  occurred  among  them  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the 
latter  date  one  of  the  children,  Ellen  Billup  by  name,  aged  3  years,  who  had  been 
an  inmate  for  about  two  weeks,  was  taken  ill  and  immediately  transferred  to  the 
Sisters'  Hospital,  where  she  died  in  three  days  of  what  was  diagnosed  by  the  aid  of 
bacteriological  examination  as  diphtheria.  Since  that  date  30  cases  of  "  sore  throat " 
have  occurred  in  the  orphanage,  some  of  which  were  diagnosed  as  diphtheria,  some 
of  which  were  not.  The  following  preventive  measures  were  taken  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease :  All  cases  of  illness  among  the  children  were  removed  as  soon 
as  attacked  to  an  improvised  ward  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  where  they  were 
placed  under  close  observation.  From  here  all  those  that  could  by  the  naked  eye 
be  diagnosed  as  diphtheria  were,  as  soon  as  this  diagnosis  was  established,  removed 
to  an  isolation  ward  in  a  separate  bnilding,  where  during  their  stay  the  most  excel- 
lent preventive  measures  were  faithfully  carried  out  by  those  in  charge.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  length  of  their  detention  in  this  ward  was  determined  by  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  in  each  individual  case,  varying  from  a  few  days  in  those 
that  were  mildly  attacked  to  two  weeks  or  more  in  those  that  presented  signs  of  a 
graver  form  of  infection. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  offer  as  to  the  means  employed  by  the  physicians  or  attend- 
ants in  charge,  as  they  undoubtedly  made  use  of  all  the  facilities  they  possessed  to 
stamp  out  the  disease.  The  ways  and  means,  however,  were  lacking,  and  the  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  enormous  ratio  of  30  cases  out  of  60  inmates  lies  in 
the  fact  of  the  inability  of  the  physicians  without  these  facilities  to  cope  with  the 
situation  scientifically — firstly,  in  the  diagnosis  of  cases  in  the  observation  ward, 
and,  secondly,  in  the  proper  quarantine  of  these  patients  in  the  ward  to  which 
they  were  subsequently  removed.  I  therefore  beg  to  respectfully  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks  upon  these  two  apparent  breaks  in  the  otherwise  excellent  chain  of 
preventive  measures  against  the  spread  of  the  epidemic: 

Dealing  first  with  the  subject  of  diagnosis  in  the  observation  ward,  T  wish  to  say : 
(a)  Diphtheria  is  caused  by  a  specific  and  well-recognized  germ,  and  can  depend  on 
BO  other  condition  than  the  iiresence  of  this  germ  in  the  person  attacked,  (b)  It  is 
possible,  and  in  all  epidemics  a  rule,  for  soqio  patients  to  present  no  other  symptom 
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than  those  of  an  orcTinary  attack  of  sore  throat;  hut  even  in  these  mild  cases  of 
diphtheria  the  germ  is  tliere,  aud  its  presence,  if  proper  measures  he  employed,  can 
invariahly  he  demonstrated,  (c)  The  mildness  of  the  ahove-mentioned  attacks 
depends  not  necessarily  on  any  attenaation  in  virulence  of  these  organisms,  hut 
presumahly  upon  a  greater  natural  resistance  of  the  patient  to  their  inroad^,  and  it 
is  possible  for  these  patients  to  he  as  capahle  of  transmitting  as  severe  a  type  of 
the  disease  as  those  presenting  all  of  its  grosser  symptoms,  (d)  No  case  of  sore 
throat  can  he  distinguished  from  diphtheria  until  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
germ  be  demonstrated.  It  was  therefore  impossible  without  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope to  determine  which  cases  were  and  which  were  not  true  diphtheria,  while  it 
is  perfectly  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  many  cases  went  back  among  the 
inmates  to  serve  as  foci  for  further  infection. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  quarantine,  the  following  facts  will  he  of  interest : 
According  to  experiments  made  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  convalescents,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  specific  germ  may  be  found  to  exist,  as  shown  by  the  cultivation  of 
scrapings  from  the  throat,  in  a  state  of  vitality  for  several  weeks  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  local  indications  of  the  disease;  and,  should  these  same  germs  fall 
upon  suitable  soil,  they  are  as  capable,  even  at  this  stage,  of  transmitting  as  severe 
a  type  of  the  affection  as  could  be  caught  from  the  most  virulent  form  of  diphtheria. 
The  need  for  stringency  in  preventive  measures  against  the  spread  of  the  disease  is 
therefore  of  far  greater  importance  during  convalescence,  as  this  is  precisely  tho 
period  when  there  is  the  greatest  tenoency  to  relax  them.  Neither  the  severity  nor 
the  duration  of  the  disease  should  he  taken  as  a  criterion  in  determining  the  length 
of  time  a  patient  should  be  quarantined  after  an  attack,  as  it  is  now  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  may  lodge  in  the  throats  of  persons  apparently 
not  as  susceptible  to  the  disease  as  others,  resulting  In  a  condition  comparatively 
benign  in  the  person  thus  subjected  to  it,  but  none  the  loss  dangerous  to  those  with 
whom  this  person  comes  in  contact.  Indeed,  such  a  case  may  present  only  the 
symptoms  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  "sore  throat,"  apparently  recovering  in  a  few 
days,  and  yet  being  as  dangerous  to  the  community  as  one  of  the  most  severe  types 
of  diphtheria  and  as  capahle  of  transmitting  it  for  as  long  a  period  into  convales- 
cence. It  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  grave  mistake  to  allow  such  apparently  mild 
cases  to  have,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  from  two  to  five  days,  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  their  fellows.  Bacteriological  examination,  then,  is  an  absolute  necessity 
where  scientific  accuracy  and  certainty  are  desired,  either  in  establishing  the  diag- 
nosis or  in  determining  the  period  at  which  the  quarantine  in  any  individual  case 
can  he  raised.  It  is  a  necessity  in  diagnosis,  because  without  it  it  is  impossible  in 
certain  cases  to  differentiate  between  diphtheria  and  the  mildest  affections  of  the 
throat.  The  diagnosis  unmade,  it  is  impossible  that  all  cases  can  be  isolated;  and 
this  measure  neglected,  they  are  a  source  of  constant  menace  to  the  community  aud 
render  valueless  all  measures  taken  to  prevent  tho  spread  of  the  disease  in  it.  It  is 
a  necessity  in  determining  the  period  at  which  the  quarantine  may  be  raised, 
because,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  germ  from  the 
throat  is  the  only  accurate  knowledge  we  possess  as  to  whether  or  not  the  patient  is 
capable  of  transmitting  tho  disease;  but,  though  it  is  the  only  one,  it  is  proof,  if 
the  germs  he  not  found,  that  the  throat  of  the  patient  has  ceased  to  he  an  infectious 
focus. 

Where  microscopical  examination  is  for  one  reason  or  another  impracticable,  it 
may  be  stated  that  under  no  circumstances  should  a  child  affected  with  diphtheria, 
however  mild,  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  community,  school,  or  institution  of 
which  it  is  a  member,  until  two  weeks  at  least  have  elapsed  since  the  last  indication 
of  throat  mischief  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Where  bacteriological  investigation 
is  possible,  the  diagnosis  in  all  suspected  cases  should  bo  substantiated  by  it ;  and, 
commencing  with  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  disappearance  of  local  symptoms, 
frequent  observation  should  be  made  of  scrapings  from  the  patient's  throat,  until 
the  entire  absence  of  the  germ  is  definitely  established.  Then,  and  then  only,  can 
the  quarantine  on  such  cases  be  safely  raised.  I  understand  that  neither  the  health 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Vancouver  nor  the  physicians  thereof  are  supplied  with 
the  facilities  for  carrying  out  this  policy.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
that,  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  combating  the  spread  of  this  disease  and  of 
preventing  future  epidemics,  that  a  bacteriological  laboratory  be  established,  to  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  person  or  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  j>hysicians, 
who  could  then  treat  with  scientific  accuracy  problems  that  are  at  present,  at  the 
best,  attended  with  much  doubt  and  danger.  Such  an  institution  would  cost  but 
little  to  establish  and  less  to  maintain,  while  its  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity would  he  incalculable. 

TONSILITIS. 

The  cases  of  tonsilitis  reported  during  the  year  numbered  1,056, 
giving  a  rate  of  41.55  cases  per  thousand  of  strength,  as  compared 
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with  40.73  in  the  preceding  year.  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  had  95  cases; 
Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  60;  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  57;  Fort  Thomas,  Ky., 
49:  Fort  D.  A.  Eussell,  Wyo.,  46,  and  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  41. 

CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

No  case  was  reported  during  the  calendar  year  either  among  soldiers 
or  citizens  attached  to  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  military  posts ;  but 
on  April  20, 1898,  Capt.  Thomas  TJ.  Raymond,  assistant  surgeon.  United 
States  Army,  reported  from  Fort  Canby,  Wash.,  that  two  cases  fulmi- 
nant in  character  had  occurred  in  the  town  of  Ilwaco,  Wash.,  one  ter- 
minating fatally  in  twenty  four,  the  other  in  eighteen,  hours.  A  third 
case,  also  fatal,  occurred  a  few  days  later  at  a  settlement  10  miles  dis- 
tant from  Ilwaco.    No  other  case  was  reported. 


In  his  sanitary  report  for  September,  1897,  Maj.  A.  A.  De  Loffre, 
surgeon,  United  States  Army,  made  note  of  the  prevalence  of  dengue 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  at  bis  post.  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  The 
disease  appeared  at  the  post  August  2C,  3  cases  occurring  during  the 
remaining  days  of  the  month.  In  September,  141  cases  occurred 
among  the  troops,  their  average  strength  being  522,  and  over  100  cases 
were  cared  for  among  the  families  of  soldiers  and  attaches  of  the  camp. 
At  Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex.,  also,  the  garrison  suffered  in  like  manner 
during  the  same  month. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

On  September  7,  1897,  Capt.  W.  0.  Gorgas,  assistant  surgeon, 
United  States  Army,  reported  from  Fort  Barrancas,  Fla.,  the  proba- 
ble presence  of  yellow  fever  at  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  stating  that  the 
local  authorities  were  taking  active  steps  for  keeping  the  city  of  Pen- 
sacola  in  good  condition,  and  next  day  he  telegraphed  confirmation 
of  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  at  Ocean  Springs.  On  September 
12  Capt.  E.  S.  Woodson,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army, 
announced  the  acknowledgment  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  pres- 
ence of  6  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and 
recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  from  Jackson  JBarracks. 
The  troops  left  for  Ohickamauga  Park  on  the  evening  of  September 
14,  the  post  surgeon,  one  hospital  steward,  and  one  member  of  the 
hospital  corps  remaining  with  the  few  men  who  were  left  to  take  charge 
of  the  public  property  at  the  barracks.  Two  cases,  one  fatal,  occurred 
later  in  the  season  among  these  men,  and  2  in  the  family  of  the  hospital 
steward.  On  September  15  Col.  Charles  H.  Alden,  Acting  Surgeon- 
General,  recommended  that  on  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Barrancas  the  troops  at  that  station  should  be  with- 
drawn to  Fort  McPherson  or  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.  On  the  same 
day  the  surgeon  at  Fort  Barrancas  reported  the  presence  of  yellow 
fever  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  two  days  later  the  occurrence  of  2  cases  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.  On  September  20  the  Adjutant- 
General  directed  the  commanding  general.  Department  of  the  Bast,  to 
have  the  post  commander  of  Fort  Barrancas  instructed  to  cooperate 
with  the  authorities  of  the  Pensacola  Navy- Yard  in  doing  everything 
possible  to  guard  against  the  approach  of  yellow  fever,  and,  if  thought 
advisable,  to  remove  the  garrison  to  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  The  com- 
manding officer  made  all  arrangements  for  leaving  the  post  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  but  suspended  them  on  the  representation  of  the  post  surgeon 
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that  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  not  as  yet  such  as  to  call  for  a 
movement  of  this  kind.    He  said: 

Florida  and  Pensaoola  have  a  good  system  of  quarantine,  and  after  careful  inves- 
tigation I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  only  a  remote  possibility  of 
Pensacola  having  the  fever,  and  still  more  remote  of  our  having  it  here.  I  am  in 
daily  and  confidential  communication  with  the  State  health  officers,  who  are  at 
present  located  in  Pensacola,  and  believe  that  I  get  the  most  reliable  information 
obtainable. 

But  even  if  we  do  become  infected— the  very  remotest  possibility — we  could  get 
aboard  the  oars,  go  to  Chiokamauga  Paris:  under  the  supervision  of  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  there  go  into  camp  of  detention  for  ten  days,  and  then  be  free  to 
join  the  command  there.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  going  at  present.  If  the  fever 
reaches  Pensacola  or  gets  amongst  us  we  could  do  exactly  what  you  would  have  to 
do  in  going  to-morrow,  with  the  exception  that  we  would  have  to  isolate  ourselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  command  for  the  period  of  ten  days.  I  have  seen  the  State 
health  officer  this  morning,  and  got  my  information  from  him.  He  has  had  twenty 
years'  experience  with  State  and  national  quarantine,  and  is  thoroughly  posted  as  to 
laws  and  customs. 

Nevertheless,  on  Ifovember  8,  when  the  disease  was  on  the  wane  and 
the  removal  of  quarantine  restrictions  was  under  consideration,  a  case 
was  discovered  in  Pensacola  which,  after  death  on  the  14th,  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  undoubted  yellow  fever ;  and  on  the  12th  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  became  affected.  He  died  on  the  20th,  but  in 
the  meantime  three  other  men  became  sick.  The  command  was  moved 
into  camp  on  the  21st,  about  2  miles  away  from  the  barrack  buildings. 
One  case  occurred  on  the  23d,  but  after  that  date  there  was  no  further 
development  of  the  diseaise.  Of  the  five  cases  which  occurred  two  were 
fatal. 

According  to  Dr.  Gorgas : 

Depopulation  of  the  affected  section,  as  has  been  so  often  proved  before,  was  at 
once  and  entirely  successful.  Strict  isolation  of  the  hospital  and  the  sick  and  a 
good  system  of  separation  of  the  camp  from  the  post  was  adopted.  Personally,  I 
am  only  in  favor  of  these  measures  to  a  limited  extent,  in  a  garrison,  against  yellow 
fever.  Depopulation  is  the  all-important  step.  The  fear  of  yellow  fever  is  so  great 
through  all  this  country  (much  greater  than  of  any  of  the  other  epidemic  diseases) 
that  I  think  keeping  up  of  the  morale  of  the  people  is  more  important  than  the  slight 
service  intra-garrison  quarantines  do.  It  can  not  fail  to  have  a  depressing  effect 
upon  all  concerned  to  see  the  sick  and  their  attendants  avoided  and  looked  upon 
with  such  dread  and  the  dead  carted  away  at  night  and  buried  without  ceremony. 
The  risk  is  so  small  that  I  would  have  less  of  this  grewsome  business.  Experience 
has  taught  that  if  you  depopulate  you  can  be  pretty  liberal  in  your  communication 
with  your  camp  and  run  little  risk  of  infecting  it. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  reported 
during  the  year,  only  9  of  which  were  fatal.  Fort  Custer,  Mont.,  had 
26  cases;  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  14;  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  9;  14  cases  occurred 
among  troops  in  the  field,  and  the  remaining  cases  were  scattered 
among  42  different  military  stations.  Samples  of  blood  from  these 
cases  were  forwarded  by  medical  ofilcers  to  this  office  for  a  determi- 
nation of  the  action  of  the  serum  on  pure  cultures  of  typhoid  bacilli 
as  an  aid  in  diagnosis,  the  work  of  the  previous  year,  as  summarized 
on  pages  68-73  of  my  last  annual  report,  having  established  a  feeling 
of  confidence  in  the  Widal  test  as  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
typhoid  infection. 

PNEUMONIA. 

Eighty-one  cases  of  pneumonia  were  reported  during  the  year,  result- 
ing in  6  deaths  and  2  discharges.  The  largest  number  at  any  one  post 
was  9  at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah ;  8  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  6  at  Fort 
Meade,  S.  Dak.  The  remaining  58  cases  were  reported  from  33  different 
posts. 
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MALARIAL  DISEASES. 

The  rate  of  admission  for  malarial  diseases  was  78.88  per  thousand  of 
strength,  as  compared  with  83.08  in  the  previous  year,  and  92.82,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  the  previous  decade.  The  rate  for  the  white 
troops  was  85.79,  and  for  the  colored  troops  only  4.62.  The  latter  rate 
is  unusually  low.  In  1896  it  was  16.63,  but  the  annual  rate  for  the  pre- 
vious ten  years,  64.50,  was  only  slightly  lower  than  the  rate  of  the  white 
troops.  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  and  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  continue  to 
rank  as  the  posts  having  the  largest  prevalence  of  malarial  fevers.  The 
former  had  576.27,  the  latter  537.37  admissions  per  thousand  of  strength. 
Fort  Logan  H.  Roots  took  third  place  on  the  list  of  malarial  prevalence, 
with  a  rate  of  485.07.  Fort  Barrancas,  Fla.,  bad  the  largest  rate  of 
constant  sickness  from  these  fevers,  11.72  men  constantly  sick,  although 
standing  fourth  on  the  list  of  prevalence.  The  constant  malarial  sick- 
ness at  Fort  Myer  was  9.26,  at  Washington  Barracks  7.34,  and  at  Fort 
Logan  H.  Eoots  5.70,  as  compared  with  1.63,  the  average  rate  of  the 
Army. 

KHEUMATIC   AFFECTIONS. 

The  admission  rate  for  these  affections  was  65.12  and  the  constant 
sickness  2.63,  as  compared  with  59.68  and  2.50  during  the  previous 
year  and  76.94  and  3.71  during  the  years  of  the  previous  decade.  The 
colored  men  suflered  more  than  the  white  troops,  their  rates  for  the 
year  being  100.74  and  3.46,  as  compared  with  61.80  and  2.55  among 
the  white  soldiers.  The  post  having  the  largest  admission  rate,  226.67, 
was  Eock  Island  Arsenal,  111.,  with  a  constant  sickness  of  6.54.  The 
post  having  the  largest  nonefBciency,  9.30,  was  Fort  Keogh,  Mont., 
which  stood  second  on  the  list  of  prevalence  with  183.67  admissions 
per  thousand  of  strength.  Other  posts  having  relatively  high  rates 
were  Fort  Douglas,  Utah;  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo.;  Fort  Robinson, 
IS'ebr.;  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.;  Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  and  Jackson  Bar- 
racks, La. 

DIARRHEAL   DISEASES. 

The  admission  rate  for  the  year  was  73.77  per  thousand  of  strength, 
as  against  80.02  in  the  previous  year  and  1 13.65,  the  average  of  the  years 
of  the  preceding  decade.  The  rate  for  the  colored  troops  was  some- 
what lower  than  the  average  of  the  Army.  The  highest  admission  rates 
were  reported  from  Fort  Clark,  Tex.,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  and  Fort 
Preble,  Me.,  297.59,  274.58,  and  200,  respectively.  The  highest  rate  of 
constau  t  sickness,  3.17,  was  given  by  the  last-named  post,  Fort  Huachuca 
being  second  on  the  list,  with  2.93,  and  St.  Francis  Barracks,  Fla., 
third,  with  2.51.  The  average  duration  ,of  acute  diarrheal  cases  was 
2.94  days.  The  total  number  of  cases  of  dysentery  treated  was  52, 
with  an  average  duration  of  seventeen  days;  no  case  fatal. 

Two  instances  of  wholesale  poisoning,  apparently  by  carelessness  in 
the  cleaning  of  kitchen  utensils,  have  been  reported  to  this  office.  One 
occurred  at  St.  Francis  Barracks,  Fla.,  September  19, 1897.  All  the 
members  of  Battery  C,  First  Artillery,  partook  of  ice  cream  for  supper 
at  5.30  p.  m.  About  10  p.  m.  some  of  the  men  became  suddenly  and 
violently  ill  with  nausea,  vomiting,  cramps,  and  purging,  attended  with 
a  slight  rise  in  temperature  and  extreme  prostration.  Before  morning 
over  30  members  of  the  mess,  including  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
band  and  some  civilian  attaches  who  had  partaken  of  the  ice  cream, 
became  similarly  affected.  Brisk  purgatives  were  given  as  soon  as  each 
case  came  under  observation.  The  alimentary  symptoms  subsided  after 
a  few  hours  and  were  succeeded  by  a  marked  rise  in  temperature,  vary- 
ing from  100°  to  104°  F.,  severe  headache,  and  rapid  pulse,  which  in  the 
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severe  cases  became  weak  and  irregular.  These  acute  symptoms  sub- 
sided at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  The  only  treatment  given  after 
the  purge  was  plienacetin  .650,  with  in  some  cases  15  c.  c.  of  brandy. 
The  condition  of  some  of  the  cases  was  such  as  to  cause  grave  appre- 
hension for  a  time.  The  ice  cream  was  prepared  by  the  battery  cooks 
and  the  harmful  results  were  attributed  by  Capt.  Frank  J.  Ives,  who 
reported  them,  to  an  imperfect  cleansing  of  the  freezer  after  its  previous 
use.  B  urnett's  extract  of  vanilla,  obtained  from  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment, was  used  in  the  flavoring  of  the  cream. 

The  other  instance,  reported  from  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  by  Act- 
ing Asst.  Surg.  J.  B.  Bingham,  occurred  July  28,  1898.  Breakfast  was 
served  as  usual  about  6  a.  m.  The  first  man  affected  was  taken  sick 
within  twenty  minutes  after  eating,  and  shortly  afterwards  42  men 
belonging  to  Troop  A,  Fourth  Cavalry,  became  affected  with  choleraic 
symptoms.  The  medical  officer  considered  the  symptoms  due  to  the 
hash,  of  which  all  had  partaken. 

VENBEBAL  DISEASES. 

The  admissions  for  venereal  diseases  during  the  year  were  equivalent 
to  84.59  cases  in  every  thousand  of  the  strength  present,  as  compared 
with  78.08  in  1896  and  with  76.32,  the  average  of  the  preceding  decade. 
The  rate  of  constant  sickness,  5.65  per  thousand  men,  also  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  usual  rate.  The  annual  rate  for  1896  and  the  average 
annual  rate  for  the  ten  years  preceding  were  identical — 5.26  per  thou- 
sand of  strength.  The  rates  for  the  colored  troops,  114.60  admissions, 
with  6.88  of  nonefficiency,  were  higher  than  the  average  rates  of  the 
Army  as  stated  above,  in  this  differing  very  considerably  from  their 
rates  of  the  previous  year — 56.53  admissions,  with  3.18  of  nonef&ciency. 
The  army  admission  rate  for  syphilis  was  12.04,  with  1.20  constantly 
sick;  for  gonorrhea  52.09,  with  3.15  constantly  sick;  for  chancroids  and 
other  nonspecific  venereal  cases  20.46,  with  1.30  constantly  sick.  Oases 
of  syphilis  had  an  average  duration  of  36.46  days  under  treatment; 
gonorrhea  22.09  days,  and  other  venereal  cases  22.82  days.  Four  posts 
had  their  admission  rates  over  200  per  thousand  of  strength.  These 
were  Fort  Douglas,  Utah;  Fort  Logan  H.  Boots,  Ark,;  Jackson  Bar- 
racks, La. ;  and  Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex.  The  nonefHciency  depended  on 
the  relative  proportion  of  syphilitic  cases.  At  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  where 
the  nonefficiency  was  highest — 19.81  per  thousand  of  strength — each 
case  was  under  treatment  an  average  of  42.64  days.  Fort  Douglas, 
with  the  relatively  largest  number  of  admissions,  had  only  11.98  con- 
stantly sick,  each  case  having  been  under  treatment  an  average  of  32.62 
days. 

ALCOHOLISM. 

The  admission  rate  caused  by  alcoholism  during  the  year  1897  was 
27.86,  an  improvement  over  the  rate  (29.06)  of  the  previous  year,  and 
notably  so  over  38.69,  the  average  annual  rate  of  the  previous  ten  years. 
Two  men  died  during  the  year  from  the  direct  effects  of  alcoholic 
excesses,  as  compared  with  7  fatalities  of  the  kind  in  1896.  As  hereto- 
fore, the  rate  among  the  colored  troops  was  much  lower  than  among 
the  white  soldiers — 4.62  admissions,  compared  with  30.02.  Fort  War- 
ren, Mass.,  this  year,  as  last  year,  headed  the  list  of  posts  having  high 
rates,  but  its  rate  this  year  was  only  105.16,  as  compared  with  152.67  in 
1896.  Fort  Sherman,  Idaho,  had  a  rate  of  100.  All  the  other  posts 
had  lower  rates,  and  some  large  posts,  such  as  Fort  Eobinson,  Kebr., 
with  an  average  strength  of  404  men,  had  no  entry  on  sick  report  for 
intoxication  during  the  year. 
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INJUKIES. 

The  admission  rate  for  injuries  was  290.08  per  thousand  of  strength, 
with  9.12  of  constant  disability.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over  the 
rates  of  1896,  279.75,  with  8.73  of  nonefficiency,  and  over  the  average 
annual  rate  of  the  previous  decade,  252.67,  with  8.64  of  nonefficiency. 
Accidents  in  the  gymnasium  and  in  athletic  contests  are  believed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  increase  in  the  relative  number  of  admis- 
sions. Contusions  and  sprains  caused  151.40  of  the  290.08  admissions 
for  injury;  wounds  not  gunshot,  49.69,  and  gunshot  wounds  only  2.44. 

Fifty-four  deaths  and  55  discharges  for  disability  were  occasioned 
by  injury  during  the  year.  Nineteen  of  the  deaths  were  occasioned  by 
gunshot  wounds,  17  by  drowning,  4  each  by  crushing  and  fractures,  3 
by  freezing,  2  by  insolation,  and  4  by  other  injuries.  Inguinal  hernia 
was  the  cause  of  17  of  the  discharges;  contusions,  sprains,  and  mus- 
cular strains  caused  13 ;  gunshot  wounds,  6;  fractures,  5;  frostbites,  2, 
and  other  injuries,  12. 

Ten  cases  of  suicide  were  reported,  as  compared  with  19  during  the 
previous  year.  The  largest  number  at  any  one  post  was  2 — at  Platts- 
burg  Barracks,  N.  Y.  Two  occurred  in  the  month  of  February  and 
1  in  each  of  the  following  months:  March,  April,  May,  July,  August, 
October,  and  December.  Seven  of  the  deaths  resulted  from  wounds, 
1  from  leaping  from  a  window,  and  4  from  morphine  poisoning.  In 
4  cases  the  cause  was  reported  as  unknown,  in  3  despondency  from 
drink,  1  delirium,  1  to  escape  punishment  for  forgery,  and  1  despond- 
ency on  account  of  the  suicide  of  a  friend. 

Seven  of  the  suicides  were  enlisted  men  of  the  infantry,  1  of  the 
cavalry,  1  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  1  of  the  Subsistence  Depart- 
ment. One  was  under  25  years  of  age;  4,  25  to  34;  2  35  to  44  years, 
and  3  over  45.  One  had  one  year's  service,  1  four  years,  1  six  years, 
1  nine  years,  4  twelve  years,  and  2  over  20  years.  Seven  were  natives 
of  the  United  States,  2  Irish,  and  1  German. 

CIVILIANS   ATTACHED    TO   THE   ARMY. 

The  civilian  attaches  of  the  Army  comprise  the  families  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  servants,  employees  of  the  various  departments  and 
their  families,  and  all  persons  not  in  the  personnel  of  the  Army  who 
are  allowed  to  reside  at  military  stations  or  to  accompany  military 
commands.  The  average  "number  of  these  present  during  the  present 
year  was:  Adult  males,  2,178;  adult  females,  5,710;  children,  5,968; 
total,  13,586.  The  deaths  that  occurred  among  them  are  shown  in  the 
following  statement: 


Infectious 

G  eneral  nutrition 

Nervous  system 

Digestive  system 

Circulatory  system 

Respiratory  system 

Genito-urinary  system . 


Total  from  disease. 

Total  from  injury 

Unlinown 


Adult 
males. 


Total  from  all  causes  - 


Adult 
females. 


35 


Children. 


54 


Total. 


26 
5 
6 

12 
5 

22 
7 


15 
1 
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Table  I. — Nmnerioal  view  of  the  effects  of  disease  and  injury  on  the  Army  during  the 
calendar  year  1897,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  data  for  1896  and  for  the  decade 
1886-1895. 


United  States  Army. 


Average  streugth  shown — 

By  returns  of  Adjutant-General 

By  reports  of  Medical  Departmeiit 

Total  ac1uu»sious  to  sick  report 

Per  1,000  of  mean  atrengtli 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Admissions  for  disease 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Admissions  for  injury 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1.000  for  preceding  decade 

Admissions  treated  in  quarters 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Admissions  treated  in  hospital 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Admissions  treated  in  the  held 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

N" umber  constantly  noneffective 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Noneffective  for  disease 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Noneffective  for  injury 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength ^ 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 

For  each  man  of  Army 

For  each  man,  previous  year 

For  each  man,  preceding  decade 

Average  days  each  case  was  treated 

For  previous  year 

For  preceding  decade 

Average  days*  treatment  for  patients  returned  to  duty 

Average  days'  treatment  for  patients  discharged  for  disability 

Average  days'  treatment  for  patients  who  died 

Discharges  for  disability,  all  causes 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Discharges  for  disease 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Discharges  for  injury 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Deaths  from  all  causes 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,C00  for  preceding  decade 

Deaths  from  disease 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 

Deaths  from  injury 

Per  1,000  of  mean  strength 

Per  1,000  for  previous  year 

Per  1,000  for  preceding  decade 


White. 


o25, 

6  23, 

27, 

1, 

1, 

1, 

20, 


303 


165 
253 
468 
180.  84 
132. 49 
254. 15 
713 
890. 77 
849.  05 
, 005. 77 
i,745 
290.  07 
283. 44 
248.  38 
1,899 

425. 71 

i,  388 

704. 77 

,171 

60.36 

830. 57 

35.72 

34.72 

40.34 

019.  58 

26.65 

25.87 

31.80 

210.  99 

9.07 

8.88 

8.54 

159 

13.04 

12.71 

14.69 

11.04 

11.22 

11.70 

9.54 

96.08 

23.57 

242 

9.62 

10.13 

19.72 

191 

7.59 

8.05 

16.34 

51 

2.03 

2.08 

3.39 

1^7 

5.05 

5.28 

7.12 

80 

3.18 
3.76 
4.84 
47 
1.87 
1.52 
2.28 


Colored. 


a2,  209 
I  2, 184 
2,702 
1,  248.  61 
888.  88 
1,313.43 
2,074 
958. 41 
629. 45 
1,022.31 
628 
290.  20 
239. 43 
291. 13 
1,030 

475.  97 

1,555 

718.  58 

117 

54.07 

80.59 

37.24 

25.75 

38.92 

59.76 

27.61 

18.35 

29.53 

20.83 

9.63 

7.40 

9.39 

29, 414 

13.59 

9.42 

14.18 

10.89 

10.84 

10.96 

9.75 

80.76 

30.69 

21 

9.51 

10.43 

19.97 

17 

7.70 

9.07 

16.48 

4 

1.81 
1.36 
3.49 
13 

5.89 
7.25 
8.45 
6 

2.72 
4.53 
6.05 
7 

3.17 
2.72 
2.40 


Total. 


a  27,  374 
6  25,417 
30, 160 
1, 186.  61 
1, 110.  39 
1,258.89 
22,  787 
896.  53 
830.  65 
1,  006.  22 
7,373 
290.  08 
279.  75 
252.  67 
10,  929 

429.  99 

17, 943 

705. 94 

1,288 

50.68 

911. 16 

35.85 

33.97 

40.28 

679.  34 

26.73 

25.23 

31.62 

231. 82 

9.12 

8.73 

8.64 

332, 573 

13.08 

12.43 

14.64 

11.03 

11.19 

11.63 

9.56 

94.86 

24.24 

263 

9.61 

10.15 

19.78 

208 

7.60 

8.13 

16.39 

55 

2.01 

2.02 

3.39 

140 

5.11 

5.44 

7.32 

86 

3.14 

3.83 

4.99 

54 

1.97 

1.62 

2.33 


a  Use'l  in  computing  the  ratios  of  discharges  and  deaths  for  the  Army. 

6  Used  in  compating  all  ratios  for  tlie  Army  except  those  of  discharges  and  death. 


Ab.  98- 


-37 
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Table  XX.— Average 
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height,  weight,  and  chest  measure  of9,SZ6  recruits  accepted. 


Age. 

"Whole  number  accepted. 

Average  height  (in  inches). 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total 
white 
and 
col- 
ored. 

■White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total 
white 
and 
col- 
ored. 

Na- 
tive. 

For- 
eign 
born. 

Total. 

Na- 
tive. 

For- 
eign 
bom. 

Total. 

16 

8 

19 

I 

8 

8 

19 

1 

8 

1 
1 



9 

20 
1 
8 

66.53 
66.64 
64.00 
68.25 

66.53 
66.64 
64.00 
68.25 

63.25 
64.75 

66.17 
66.55 
64.00 
68.25 

17           

18 

19              

TTnder    20    (average, 
17.2) 

36 

36 

2 

38 

66.90 

66.90 

64.00 

66.75 

20. 

7 

1,656 

642 

516 

522 

""167 
112 
81 
167 

7 

1,723 

754 

597 

689 

99 

63 
40 
59 

7 

1,822 

807 

637 

748 

68.79 
67.75 
67.66 
67.90 
67.94 

'67.'64 
67.13 
67.64 
67.37 

68.79 
67.68 
67.59 
67.85 
67.80 

67.34 

68.79 

IS7  RR 

21                   

22      

67.26,    67.56 
67.30'    67.82 
67.54|    67.78 

23 

24  .   

20  to  24  (average,  22.1). 

3,243 

527 

3,770 

251 

4,021 

67.79 

67.24 

67.71 

67.37 

67.69 

25 

434 
431 
319 
262 
209 

156 
164 
157 
110 
93 

590 
695 
476 
372 
302 

63 
63 
58 
37 
35 

643 
658 
534 
409 
337 

67.69 
67.93 
67.95 
67.50 
67.77 

67.12 
67.26 
67.49 
67.98 
67.20 

67.54 
67.74 
67.80 
67.63 
67.60 

67.80 
67.79 
67.35 
67.91 
67.94 

67.56 
67.75 
67.75 
67.67 
67.63 

26 

27        

28 

29 

26  to  29  (average,  26.7). 

1,655 

680 

2,335 

246 

2,581 

67.78 

67.39 

67.67 

67.73 

67.67 

30. 

134 
129 
94 
68 

82 

108 
J 15 
92 
80 
84 

242 
244 
186 
148 
166 

21 
37 
31 
8 
15 

263 
281 
217 
156 
181 

67.68 
67.59 
67.79 
67.60 
67.71 

67.31 
67.40 
66.99 
67.12 
66.93 

67.52 
67.50 
67.39 
67.34 
67.31 

67.45 
67.70 
67.81 
67.50 
67.67 

67.51 
67.53 
67.45 
67.35 
67.34 

32                                

34 --- 

30  to  34  (average,  31.7) . 

507 

479 

986 

112 

1,098 

67.67 

67.17 

67.43 

67.67 

67.45 

35; 

73 
52 
71 
67 
37 

68 
71 
86 
59 
52 

146 
123 
157 
126 
89 

18 
22 
22 
16 
16 

164 
145 
179 
142 
105 

67.98 
67.48 
62.51 
67.98 
67.73 

67.34 
67.07 
06.96 
67.37 
67.58 

67.68 
67.26 
67.21 
67.70 
67.64 

67.35 
67.34 
67.32 
67.00 
68.11 

67.64 
67.26 
67.22 
67.62 
67.71 

36           

37    

38         

39  ., 

35  to  39  (average,  36.8) . 

40to49  (average,  43.8). 

50  and  over  (average, 

52.6) 

305 

336 

641 

94 

735 

67.75 

■  67.23 

67.48 

67.41 

67.47 

267 
49 

278 
71 

545 
120 

71 
17 

616 

137 

67.42 
66.92 

66.81 
66.63 

67.11 
66.75 

67.76 
67.76 

67.18 
66.88 

16  and  over  (average, 
27.6) 

6,062 

2,371 

8,433 

793 

9,226 

67.75 

'67.20 

67.59 

67.56 

67.59 
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during  Vie  year  1897  (native  white,  6,06^;  foreign-born  white,  S,S71;  colored,  79S). 


Average  weight  (in  pounds). 

Average  chest  measnre  (in  inches). 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Total 

white 

and 

colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total 

tive. 

For- 
eign 
born. 

Total. 

Native. 

Foreign 
bom. 

Total. 

white  and 
colored. 

Ex- 
pira- 
tion. 

In- 
spira- 
tion. 

Ex- 
pira- 
tion. 

In- 
spira- 
tion. 

Ex- 
pira- 
tion. 

In- 
spira- 
tion. 

Ex- 
pira- 
tion. 

In- 
spira- 
tion. 

Ex- 
pira- 
tion. 

In- 
spira- 
tion. 

122.75 
128.32 
125. 00 
141.  25 

122.75 
128. 32 
125.00 
141.  25 

125.00 
137.00 

123. 00 
128.75 
125.00 
141.25 

30.56 
31.70 
32.00 
32.03 

33.44 
34.58 
34.50 
35.31 

30.56 
31.70 
32.00 
32.03 

33.44 
34.58 
34.50 
35.31 

31.75 
32.00 

34.00 
34.50 

30.69 
31.71 
32.00 
32.03 

33.50 
34.68 
34  50 

35.31 

129.86 

129.  86 

131.00 

129.  92 

31  53 

34.49 

31.53 

34.49 

31.88 

34.25 

31.55 

34.48 

143.71 
143. 05 

144.  33 

145.  48 

146.  86 

'iii.'eo 

143.82 
144. 30 
146.  80 

143.  71 
142.91 
144.25 
145.32 
140.  85 

"uh'.ii 

146.  75 
148.  08 
149. 32 

143.  71 
143.04 

144.  42 
145.49 
147.  04 

32.43 
33.82 
34.05 
34.19 
34.22 

35.43 
36.80 
37.07 
37.19 
37.27 

32.43 
33.83 
34.08 
34.21 
34.31 

35.43 
36.80 
37.11 
37.21 
37.39 

32.43 
33.83 
34.05 
34.19 
34.28 

35.43 

33.96 
34.24 
34.35 
34.61 

36.82 
37.29 
37.33 
37.69 

33.72 
33.64 
33.90 
33.90 

36.50 
36.36 
36.95 
36.56 

36.79 
37.06 
37.19 
37.31 

144.30 

144.14 

144.28 

146  98 

144.45 

33.92 

36.99 

34.29 

37.27 

34.04 

37.03 

33.77 

36.56 

34.01 

37.00 

145.  50 
148.30 
147.55 
147.52 
149.10 

146.38 
146.24 

148.  31 
145.  73 

149.  63 

145.73 
147.  73 
147. 80 
146.99 
149.26 

147.  87 
148. 92 
150. 43 
151.64 
151.71 

145. 19 

147.  85 

148.  09 
147.40 
149.52 

34.22 
34.34 
34.46 
34.52 
34.51 

37.26 
37.40 
37.42 
37.57 
37.60 

34.66 
34.58 
34.86 
34.83 
34.77 

37.71 
37.55 
37.94 
37.80 
37.88 

34.33 
34.40 
34.59 
34.61 
34.59 

37.39 
37.43 
37.59 
37.64 
37.68 

34.01 
34.14 
34.24 
34.56 
34.33 

36.66 
36.91 
37.05 
37.42 
37.07 

34.31 
34.38 
34.55 
34.60 
34.57 

37.32 
37.39 
37.53 
37.62 
37.62 

147.40 

147. 13 

147.32 

149.85 

147.56 

34.32 

37.42 

34.73 

37.76 

34.48 

37.52 

34.22 

36.99 

34.46 

37.51 

150.09 
147.77 
150. 83 
148.59 
154.12 

147.  28 
150.  79 
146. 00 
148.06 
146.88 

148.  83 
149. 19 
148.44 
148.  30 
150. 10 

149.  62 
155.  81 
160. 13 
151.25 
153.27 

148.90 
150. 06 
150. 11 
148.  46 
150.  36 

34.60 
34.50 
34.69 
34.46 
35.09 

37.65 
37.48 
37.80 
37.47 
38.03 

34.84 
35.00 
34.83 
34.69 
34.82 

37.88 
38.12 
37.72 
37.83 
37.82 

34.71 
34.74 
34.76 
34.59 
34.96 

37.75 
37.79 
37.76 
37.67 
37.02 

34.24 
34.97 
35.31 
34.69 
34.67 

36.81 
37.47 
37.97 
37.19 
37.07 

34.67 
34.77 
34.84 
34.60 
34.93 

37.67 
37.74 
37.97 
37.64 
37.85 

150.09 

147.81 

148.98 

155. 18 

149.  61 

34.65 

37.67 

34.85 

37.89 

34.75 

37.78 

34.87 

37.41 

34.76 

37.74 

156. 97 
151. 13 
151.  51 
155.  61 
150. 57 

152.  59 
148.80 
147. 10 
149.49 
148.87 

154.93 
149.  79 
149.  08 
152.  75 
149.  57 

151. 22 
146.00 
144.60 
161.50 
156.66 

154.52 
149.21 
148.52 
153.73 
150.64 

35.20 
34.74 
34.77 
35.29 
35.00 

38.20 
37.90 
37.69 
38.13 
37.99 

35.46 
34.88 
34.93 
36.15 
34.79 

38.45 
37.80 
37.96 
38.94 
37.70 

35.32 
34.82 
34.86 
35.  71 
34.88 

38.31 
37.84 
37.84 
38.50 
37.82 

34.33 
34.43 
34.50 
35.13 
34.89 

37.03 
37.00 
,37. 38 
37.91 
37.72 

35.20 
34.81 
34.82 
35.64 
34.88 

38.17 
37.71 
37.80 
38.44 
37.81 

153.64 

149.  26 

151.34 

151.09 

151.  31 

35.02 

37.92 

35.21 

38.16 

35.13 

38.08 

34.63 

37.37 

35.06 

37.99 

153.27 
151.25 

151.79 
150.49 

152.52 
150. 80 

154.13 
154. 47 

152.70 
151.  26 

35.33 
34.85 

38.19 
37.41 

35.48 
35.54 

38.06 
38.25 

35.41 
35.22 

38.26 
37.90 

34.82 
35.07 

37.59 
37.54 

35.34 
35.12 

38.18 
37.86 

146.  47 

147.  55 

146.77 

150. 28 

147. 07 

34.25 

37.26 

34.84 

37.81 

34.42 

37.53 

34.28 

37.01 

34.42 

37.38 
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THE   WORK   OF  THE   MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT  DURING   THE  SPANISH 

WAR. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon-General,  rendered  usually  late  in 
September,  presents  the  medical  and  surgical  statistics  of  the  Army 
for  the  previous  calendar  year,  the  financial  statements  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  those  subjects  of 
interest  or  importance  in  sanitary  administration  that  have  been  under 
consideration  tip  to  the  date  of  the  report.  The  medical  and  surgical 
statistics  of  the  calendar  year  1897  and  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  office  for  the  fiscal  j'ear  ended  June  30, 1898,  have  been  submitted 
above;  but  I  find  it  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  present  a  full 
and  complete  discussion  of  the  important  events  of  recent  occurrence 
in  which  the  Medical  Department  has  been  concerned.  This  can  not 
be  done  until  the  reports  from  the  various  regiments  and  field  and 
general  hospitals  have  been  gathered  in,  tabulated,  and  studied.  I 
purpose,  however,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  salient  points  of  these 
occurrences  and  of  the  work  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army 
in  connection  therewith. 

MEDICAL    OFFICERS. 

The  number  of  medical  officers,  192,  allowed  by  law  to  the  Army  is 
inadequate  in  time  of  peace.  This  number  includes  the  additional  15 
assistant  surgeons  authorized  by  the  act  approved  May  12, 1898.  Later 
in  May  there  were  13  vacancies;  6  officers  were  engaged  in  adminis- 
trative duties  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon- General  and  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  library  and  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  11  were  on 
duty  at  medical  supply  depots  and  as  chief  surgeons  of  military 
departments,  1  at  tlie  United  States  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington, 
D.  G. ;  56  at  general  hospitals  and  at  garrisoned  posts,  1  as  colonel  of 
a  volunteer  regiment,  while  4  were  disabled.  One  hundred  officers 
were  thus  left  for  field  service,  5  of  whom  were  placed  on  duty  as  chief 
surgeons  of  Army  corps,  36  as  brigade  surgeons  of  volunteers,  and 
59  as  regimental  surgeons  and  assistants  with  the  regular  troops. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  last-mentioned  number  was  made  up  by  the 
assignment  of  medical  men  under  contract. 

All  volunteer  regiments  had  3  medical  officers  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  States.  Volunteer  surgeons  to  fill  the  staff  positions 
authorized  by  the  act  approved  April  22, 1898,  were  appointed  by  the 
President :  Eight  corps  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
and  110  division  and  brigade  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  major;  5  of 
the  former  and  36  of  the  latter  positions  were  filled  as  indicated  above 
by  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the  Army  Medical  Department.  The 
President  also  appointed  3  medical  officers  for  each  of  the  regiments 
of  United  States  volunteer  infantry,  cavalry,  and  engineers.  The 
very  small  proportion  of  medical  officers  having  experience  of  a  mili- 
tary character  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  department  at  the  outset, 
but  many  of  the  staff  surgeons  from  civil  life  showed  great  aptitude 
for  the  service,  and  speedily  became  of  value  as  administrative  and 
sanitary  officers. 

The  large  number  of  sick  which  had  to  be  eared  for  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  in  regimental,  division,  and  general  hospitals 
rendered  imperative  the  employment  of  additional  medical  assistance. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  May  12,  1898,  the  services 
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of  over  650  contract  surgeons  were  engaged.  Most  of  these  doctors 
from  civil  life  did  good  service.  Many  of  them  were  thoroughly  well 
equipped  physicians  and  surgeons,  with  ample  hospital  experience,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  make  a  careful  selection  owing  to  the  great  pres- 
sure of  business  in  this  office.  Since  it  was  impracticable  to  have  the 
qualifications  of  each  passed  upon  by  an  examining  board,  I  endeavored 
as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  professional  indorsement 
before  authorizing  the  contract. 

HOSPITAL   CORPS. 

On  April  25,  1898,  in  connection  with  the  call  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  125,000  volunteers,  I  recommended  that  the  law 
restricting  the  number  of  hospital  stewards  to  100  (see  p.  14)  be 
changed,  and  that  for  each  regiment  of  volunteer  Infantry  or  cavalry 
there  should  be  enlisted  1  hospital  steward,  1  acting  hospital  steward, 
and  25  privates ;  for  each  battery  of  artillery  1  hospital  steward  and 
5  privates,  and  for  each  division  of  the  Army  1  hospital  steward,  1 
acting  hospital  steward,  and  50  privates,  to  serve  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  division.  These  recommendations  were 
acted  upon  so  far  favorably  that  by  the  act  approved  June  2,  1898, 
Congress  suspended  during  the  existing  war  all  provisions  of  law  lim- 
iting the  number  of  hospital  stewards  at  anj^  one  time  to  100,  and 
requiring  that  a  person  to  be  appointed  a  hospital  steward  shall  first 
demonstrate  his  fitness  therefor  by  actual  service  of  not  less  than 
twelve  months  as  acting  hospital  steward,  provided  that  the  increase 
of  hospital  stewards  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  100.  In  addition 
to  the  200  stewards  thus  authorized,  each  volunteer  organization 
received  into  the  service  was  allowed  1  hospital  steward  for  each  bat- 
talion (act  approved  April  26,  1898).  There  was,  however,  no  pro- 
vision made  for  Hospital  Corps  men  for  the  volunteer  troops  except 
that  which  empowered  the  Secretary  of  War  (act  March  1, 1897)  to  enlist 
as  many  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps  as  the  service  may  require. 

To  provide  this  corps  with  the  necessary  number  of  men  recruiting 
officers  were  urged  to  secure  suitable  men  and  medical  officers  to 
effect  the  transfer  of  men  from  the  line  of  the  Army.  Letters  were 
sent  to  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  male  nurses  in  the 
prominent  cities  advising  them  of  the  need  for  desirable  men  and 
asking  their  assistance  in  securing  unemployed  nurses.  A  number 
of  medical  students,  pharmacists,  and  young  graduates  in  medicine 
enlisted  in  the  Hospital  Corps  for  service  during  the  war,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  was  thereby  raised  considerably. 

Recommendation  was  made  May  14,  1898,  that  mustering  officers 
be  instructed  to  enlist  desirable  men  approved  by  medical  officers  at 
the  rate  of  5  for  each  battalion,  and  subsequently  that  these  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  the  regiments  on  their  future  service.  This 
recommendation  was  reiterated  June  18  in  a  communication  to  the 
Adjutant-General.  Meanwhile  General  Orders,  No.  58,  Headquarters 
of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  May  31,  1898,  authorized  the 
transfer  of  men  from  the  line  of  the  volunteers  to  the  Hospital  Corps 
of  the  Regular  Army,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  surgeon, 
and  suspended  the  provisions  of  Army  Regulations  governing  the 
Hospital  Corps  so  far  as  they  were  inapplicable  in  time  of  war  and 
with  troops  in  the  field.  Commanders  of  corps  and  of  independent 
divisions  and  brigades  were  charged  with  the  full  control  of  the 
transfer  from  the  line,  the  enlistment  and  discharge  of  members  of 
the  Hospital  Corps,  the  detail  of  acting  hospital  stewards,  and  the 
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■appomtment  of  stewards,  the  last  limited  by  subsequent  orders  to  10 
stewards  for  an  Army  Corps  in  addition  to  those  authorized  for  the 
volunteer  regiments.  Authority  for  immediate  enlistments,  without 
reference  to  this  office  except  in  cases  where  slight  defects  existed, 
was  also  given  to  a  number  of  chief  surgeons. 

The  number  of  men  enlisted  and  transferred  was  approximately 
6  000 

CONXBACT  NURSES. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  body  of  trained  Hospital  Corps  men  neces- 
sitated the  detail  of  enlisted  men  from  the  regiments  for  hospital  duty 
in  several  of  the  camps  and  the  employment  of  trained  nurses  at  the 
general  hospitals.  Foreseeing  the  necessity  for  a  large  force  of  the 
latter,  I  applied  to  Congress  April  28,  1898,  for  authority  to  employ 
by  contract  as  many  nurses  as  might  be  required  during  the  war,  at 
the  rate  of  $30  per  month  and  a  ration,  the  pay  proper  to  be  paid 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Department.  This 
was  promptly  granted.  About  the  same  time  the  National  Society  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  offered  its  services  as  an 
examining  board  for  female  nurses,  and  a  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Anita 
Newcomb  McGee  was  chairman,  was  designated  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  Thereafter  most  of  the  female  nurses  employed  were  selected 
by  this  committee,  with  the  exception  of  those  immune  to  yellow  fever, 
who  were  recruited  in  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  cities,  and  a 
few  who  were  enrolled  at  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  and  Jackson- 
ville, Pla.,  by  the  chief  surgeons  at  these  places.  A  number  of  patri- 
otic societies  offered  to  provide  the  hospitals  with  nurses,  but  the 
committee  referred  to  answered  its  purpose  so  well  that  I  did  not  feel 
the  need  of  additional  assistance,  and  was  relieved  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  serious  responsibility. 

Over  1,700  female  nurses  have  been  employed,  at  first  at  the  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  later  at  the  field  division  hospitals,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  field  service  purposes  for  which  the  latter  had  been 
organized  would  have  to  give  place  to  the  imperative  need  of  caring 
for  the  many  sick  men  coming  from  the  regimental  camps.  These 
hospitals  ceased  to  be  ambulance  hospitals  and  their  character  of 
fixed  field  hospitals  was  promptly  recognized  by  assigning  contract  sur- 
geons and  nurses  to  duty  with  them  and  providing  them  with  articles 
of  equipment  which  can  not  be  carried  in  the  hospital  wagons  of  a 
marching  command.  Female  nurses  were  not  sent  to  these  field  hos- 
pitals until  their  original  function  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  a  com- 
mand mobilized  for  active  service  became  lost  in  the  current  of  imme- 
diate necessities.  Many  of  the  trained  nurses  were  Sisters  of  Charity, 
whose  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  medical  officers  in  charge, 
as  well  as  by  the  individual  sick  men,  who  benefited  by  their  minis- 
trations. Others  were  obtained  through  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  for  the  Maintenance  of  Trained  Nurses,  Auxiliary 
No.  3,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  Medical  Department  by  this  organization. 

MEDICAL  AND   HOSPITAL   SUPPLIES. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  Army,  April  1, 1898,  was  a  little  over 
28,000,  officers  and  men.  This  force  was  stationed  as  garrisons  at 
military  posts,  and  while  the  supplies  furnished  were  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  medical  wants  of  troops  serving  under  such  conditions. 
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there  was  ample  provision  for  field  service,  especially  at  posts  where 
active  service  against  Indians  or  riot  duty  was  possible.  Further  than 
this,  it  is  believed  the  available  medical  supplies  were  sufficient  for  the 
then  existing  Army  for  any  duty,  though,  necessarily,  additions  would 
have  to  be  made  in  mobilizing  for  foreign  service. 

Up  to  the  time  that  war  was  declared  it  was  not  practicable  to  take 
any  immediate  steps  to  obtain  supplies,  as  it  was  not  known  until  that 
date  that  the  troops  would  actually  be  called  out,  nor  were  there  funds 
available  from  which  to  make  purchases.  But  ah-eady,  before  April 
1,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  future  needs,  orders  were  given  to  have 
the  field  medical  outfits,  medical  and  surgical  chests,  instruments,  etc., 
at  the  supply  depots  put  in  order  for  issue  in  case  of  need,  and  early 
in  March  the  preparation  of  new  pattern  medical  and  surgical  chests 
was  begun  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  manufacture  should  the  neces- 
sity arise. 

Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  April  21,  steps  were  taken 
to  obtain  medical  supplies  for  the  new  Volunteer  Army.  For  the  more 
important  articles,  and  those  of  highest  cost,  bids  were  invited  at  short 
notice,  such,  for  instance,  as  medical  and  surgical  chests,  litters  and 
slings,  field  operating  cases,  pocket  cases,  orderly  and  hospital  corps 
pouches,  etc.  Orders  were  given  and  the  manufacture  expedited  with 
the  utmost  dispatch.  Requests  for  proposals  for  the  usual  spring  pur- 
chases had  been  made  in  March,  but  to  obtain  medicines  and  other 
additional  supplies,  in  view  of  a  state  of  war,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  authority  granted  by  act  of  Congress  and  purchases  were  made  in 
open  market,  the  interests  of  the  Government  being  guarded  by  obtain- 
ing informal  bids  when  the  amount  was  large  and  time  permitted. 

On  May  3,  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  ready  for 
issue  to  the  volunteer  regiments,  as  soon  as  they  were  mustered  in, 
the  medical  and  surgical  chests  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  other 
articles  of  field  equipment,  although  their  preparation  was  pushed 
with  the  utmost  dispatch,  I  telegraphed  the  governors  of  the  several 
States  for  authority  to  utilize  the  medical  equipment  of  the  N'ational 
Guard  in  the  service  of  the  State  Volunteers  until  our  army  medical 
supplies  were  ready  for  issue. 

Most  of  the  governors  of  the  States  who  had  field  equipment 
responded  promptly  and  satisfactorily,  but,  unfortunately,  many  of 
the  State  medical  departments  had  no  such  equipment.  These  defi- 
ciencies were  supplied  by  the  issue  of  the  advance  field  regimental 
outfits  referred  to  hereafter.  Most  of  the  State  field  medical  equip- 
ment so  loaned  has  been,  or  probably  will  be,  eventually  paid  for  by 
the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  medical  supply  depots  in 
New  York  and  St.  Louis  were  directed  to  make  arrangements  so  that 
supplies  could  be  immediately  obtained  for  100,000  men  for  six 
months. 

As  the  supply  table  published  in  1896  was  prepared  for  garrison 
use  in  time  of  peace  and  was  inappropriate  for  the  use  of  troops  in 
the  field,  a  field  supply  table  was  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  May  9,  1898.  This  supply  table  specifies  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  medical  and  surgical  chests,  the  hospital  corps  and 
orderly  pouches,  field  operating,  surgeons'  field  and  pocket  cases,  mess 
chest,  food  chest,  and  field  desk,  and  gives  the  allowance  of  medicines 
and  disinfectants,  hospital  stores,  stationery,  furniture,  bedding, 
clothing,  and  miscellaneous  articles  for  field  hospitals  and  ambulance 
trains.     It  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  commands  in 
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active  service  where  only  a  limited  supply  of  articles  could  be  carried 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  restricting  transportation.  But  as  soon  as 
it  was  evident  that  the  troops  were  likely  to  be  retained  in  camps  of 
instruction,  notification  was  given  that  articles  on  the  regular  supply 
table  could  also  be  obtained.  On  August  12,  in  Circular  No.  6,  from 
this  office,  I  again  called  attention  to  this  subject,  directing  chief  sur- 
geons of  army  corps,  of  divisions,  and  of  smaller  commg,nds  to  make 
timely  requisition  for  supplies,  by  telegraph  if  necessary,  and  to  see 
that  field  hospitals  in  which  typhoid  fever  and  other  serious  cases 
were  treated  were  liberally  supplied  with  all  articles  necessary  for 
the  treatment  and  comfort  of  the  sick. 

The  patterns  of  the  new  medical  and  surgical  chests  were  prepared 
in  this  office  under  my  immediate  supervision,  and  the  chests  for  issue 
were  put  up  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum  in  this  city.  This  was 
done  to  insure  satisfactory  workmanship  and  prompt  delivery. 

New  patterns  for  the  field  operating  case  had  been  already  fixed 
upon  in  the  fall  of  1897. 

New  forms  of  surgical  dressings  especially  designed  for  field  use, 
composed  of  sterilized,  sublimated,  and  iodoform  gauze;  sterilized 
gauze  bandages,  absorbent  cotton,  catgut,  and  silk,  sterilized  and 
packed  in  convenient  envelopes ;  tow,  compressed  cotton  sponges,  and 
plaster  of  paris  bandages  were  also  prepared  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  this  office.  Samples  of  these  were  sent  to  the  three 
supply  depots.  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  and  all  issues 
directed  to  be  in  conformity  therewith.  Forty  boxes  of  these  specially 
prepared  dressings  were  put  up  at  the  temporary  supply  depot,  Army 
Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  sent  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  for 
the  use  of  the  army  about  to  sail  for  Cuba. 

To  provide  temporarily  for  volunteer  regiments  organized  and 
ordered  to  camps  before  the  new  medical  and  surgical  chests  were 
ready  for  issue,  supplies  of  medicines,  instruments,  hospital  stores, 
stationery,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  according  to  a  prescribed  list 
and  packed  in  convenient  boxes,  were  prepared  at  the  supply  depots. 

An  important  article  to  be  provided  was  the  first-aid  packet,  con- 
taining antiseptic  dressings  for  immediate  use  in  emergencies  and 
intended  to  be  carried  by  each  individual  soldier.  These  were 
promptly  and  liberally  supplied. 

Whenever  notice  was  received  from  the  Adjutant-General's  Office 
that  commands  were  to  be  moved  or  camps  formed,  I  endeavored  to 
anticipate  the  wants  of  the  troops  by  telegraphing  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  nearest  supply  depot  to  forward  supplies  for  the  stated  number 
of  men  according  to  the  field  supply  table. 

Requests  from  medical  officers  for  supplies  and  orders  based  thereon 
transmitted  to  the  supply  depots  were  largely  by  telegraph,  and  orders 
were  given  that  when  the  supplies  were  needed  promptly  they  should 
be  forwarded  by  express  to  their  destination.  When  a  medical  officer 
desired  to  purchase  medical  and  other  supplies  for  use  in  emergencies 
authority  to  do  so  was  always  granted. 

Extensive  purchases  of  medical  supplies  were  made  direct  from  this 
office  from  dealers  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  troops  at  Camp  Alger,  Va., 
and  the  general  ];iospitals  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  Washington  Barracks, 
D.  C. ,  and  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  This  was  done  not  only  to  meet  with 
promptness  the  urgent  needs  of  troops  and  hospitals  in  this  vicinity 
but  to  relieve  somewhat  the  great  pressure  upon  the  supply  depot  at 
New  York. 
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111  addition  to  the  field-snpply  table  issued  May  9,  1898,  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Manual  for  the  Medical  Department  was  published. 
These,  together  with  2,400  copies  of  a  revised  edition  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smart's  handbook  for  the  Hospital  Corps,  were  freely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Army,  so  that  medical  officers  might  become 
acquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  supplies  and  their  many 
other  important  duties. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  list  of  the  medical  supplies  that  were 
provided,  no  complete  report  of  purchases  having  as  yet  been  received 
from  the  medical-supply  depots,  but  the  following  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  amounts  of  some  of  the  principal  articles : 

First-aid  packets nuinber-  _  372, 000 

Hospital-corps  pouches do 5, 797 

Orderly  pouches do...  509 

Pocket  cases _  _  do  - . .  963 

Surgeons'  field  cases do 369 

Field  operating  cases do 328 

Medical  and  surgical  chests do 1,204 

Litters. do 2,259 

Litter  slings do 7, 600 

Cots  and  bedsteads,  with  bedding do_ . .  18, 185 

Blankets,  gray do_-..  23,950 

Field  desks do 440 

Quinine  pills do 7,500,000 

Chloroform  and  ether bottles.  _  13, 220 

Gauze,  sublimated,  1-meter  packages packages.  _  100, 625 

Gauze  bandages,  3  sizes number.  _  331, 776 

The  medical  supply  depot  in  New  York,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  M.  Brown  in 
charge,  supplied  the  posts  in  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  including  Florida,  and  the  troops  that  have 
been  sent  to  and  are  now  serving  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Ordina- 
rily requisitions  received  from  officers  serving  in  the  localities  men- 
tioned were  acted  on  and  sent  by  the  next  mail  to  the  depot  for  issue, 
but  as  already  stated  the  telegraph  and  express  companies  were 
brought  into  use  where  the  necessity  called  for  prompt  action. 

The  pressure  on  this  depot  was  at  times  extremely  great  in  supply- 
ing the  troops  sent  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  large  camps  at 
Falls  Church,  Va. ;  Middletown,  Pa. ;  Hempstead  and  Montauk  Point, 
N.  Y.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fernandina,  and  Miami,  Pla. 

On  account  of  the  urgency  attending  the  establishment  of  Camp 
Wikoff  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  New  York  supplj^  depot  was  directed 
to  honor  all  requisitions  made  by  the  chief  surgeon  at  Montauk  Point 
without  referring  them  for  approval  of  this  office. 

The  medical  supply  depot  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ,  under  the  charge  of 
Col.  J.  P.  Wright,  assistant  surgeon-general.  United  States  Armj"-,  sup- 
plied the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  including  Texas.  The  large  camp  at  Chiekamauga  was 
supplied  entirely  from  this  depot,  together  with  the  camps  formed  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Anniston,  Huntsville,  and  Mobile, 
Ala. ,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  Many  articles  were  sent  from  this  depot 
to  the  supply  officer  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  for  the  use  of  the  Philip- 
pine expeditions.  To  provide  for  the  large  aggregation  of  troops  at 
Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Chiekamauga,  Ga.,  a  subdepot,  drawing  its 
supplies  from  St.  Louis,  was  organized  and  put  under  the  charge  of 
Maj.  E.  T.  Comegys,  suTgeon,  United  States  Army.  This  subdepot 
was  discontinued  on  the  departure  of  the  troops  from  Camp  Thomas. 
Owing  to  the  distance  of  the  camps  at  Lexington,  Knoxville,  Hunts- 
ville, and  Anniston  from  this  city  the  chief  surgeons  of  these  several 
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camps  were  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  depot  at  St.  Louis  for  any 
articles  on  the  supply  table  without  submitting  requisitions  in  advance 
to  this  office. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  depots  at  New  York  and  St.  Louis 
were  directed,  July  8,  to  keep  in  stock  1,000  iron  beds  or  cots,  with  a 
full  supply  of  bedding,  ready  for  immediate  issue. 

The  responsibility  of  supplying  the  posts  on  the  Pacific  coast 
and  of  outfitting  the  troops  leaving  for  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
placed  upon  Lieut.  Col.  J.  V.  D.  Middleton,  deputy  surgeon-general, 
United  States  Army,  in  charge  of  the  supply  depot  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  As  much  delay  and  expense  of  transportation  would  have  been 
incurred  by  sending  supplies  from  Eastern  depots  to  San  Francisco, 
Colonel  Middleton  was  authorized  to  purchase  at  discretion  all  neces- 
sary medicines,  hospital  stores,  instruments,  and  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies of  every  kind  needed  for  the  troops  going  to  Manila.  Articles 
of  special  manufacture,  such  as  medical  and  surgical  chests,  litters, 
and  litter  slings,  hospital-corps  and  orderly  pouches,  and  the  specially 
prepared  field  dressings  already  referred  to,  were  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  from  St.  Louis,  not  being  obtainable  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  distance  of  San  Francisco  from  the  center  of  the  Government 
was  so  considerable  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  depot  was  neces- 
sarily given  large  discretion  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Middleton  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  efficient  service  rendered  by  him  both  as  medical  supply  officer 
and  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Department  of  California. 

RAILROAD   AMBULANCE   TRAIN. 

A  railroad  ambulance  train  was,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  sick  and  wounded  during  transportation  from 
Tampa,  Fla. ,  the  probable  base  of  operations  against  Cuba,  to  general 
hospitals  in  the  interior.  Accordingly,  on  May  30,  1898,  I  recom- 
mended the  equipment  of  a  train  to  consist  of  ten  tourist  sleepers  and 
a  dining  car.  This  was  approved,  and  on  June  16  I  was  informed 
that  a  train  of  ten  Pullman  sleepers,  a  dining  car,  a  private  car,  and 
a  combination  car  was  ready  for  service.  The  train  was  inspected 
by  Maj.  Charles  Richard,  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  who  was  placed 
in  command.  One  assistant  surgeon,  2  stewards,  20  privates  of  the 
Hospital  Corps,  and  3  civilian  employees  were  assigned  to  him  for 
service.  The  train  was  amply  provided  with  all  the  medicines,  hos- 
pital stores,  and  comforts  required  for  the  patients  to  be  transported. 
The  first  trip  made  was  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  sick  from  the  latter  place  to  the  general 
hospital.  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  Tampa  was  reached  June  19,  and 
Fort  McPherson  June  22.  Here  the  Pullman  cars  were  -exchanged 
for  the  tourist  sleepers  originally  requested.  The  latter  were  much 
better  adapted  for  hospital  purposes  on  account  of  their  general 
arrangement,  better  ventilation,  and  convenience  for  cleanliness  and 
the  handling  of  patients.  They  had  134  lower  and  136  upper  berths, 
giving  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  270.  It  was  impracticable,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  upper  berths  for  severe  cases,  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  giving  proper  care  and  attention  to  such  patients 
occupying  them. 

Several  trips  were  made  between  Tampa  and  Atlanta,  on  each  of 
which  great  delay,  involving  inconvenience  and  anxiety  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  discomfort  and  even  harm  to  the  sick,  was  occasioned  by 
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the  difBeulty  of  obtaining  a  prompt  response  from  local  quarter- 
masters to  requisitions  for  the  necessary  transportation.  On  one 
occasion,  after  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours,  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Washington  had  to  be  established  before  a  movement  was 
made.  However,  on  July  4,  Capt.  H.  R.  Stiles,  assistant  surgeon. 
United  States  Army,  on  duty  with  the  train,  was  appointed  an  acting 
assistant  quartermaster,  with  authority  to  issue  transportation 
requests.     Major  Richard  reported  of  this : 

Not  only  has  this  change  given  me  more  time  to  attend  to  the  more  important 
functions  of  my  charge,  and  has  avoided  many  vexatious  delays,  but  it  has 
enabled  me  to  come  in  direct  comnmnication  with  the  railroads  and  a  better 
imderstanding  is  reached  regarding  speed,  routes  and  care  of  train  en  route,  all 
of  which  factors  should  be  considered  in  a  service  which  has  for  its  object  the 
comfortable  and  rapid  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

On  July  9  the  hospital  train  met  the  transport  Cherokee  at  Port 
Tampa,  Fla.,  on  her  return  from  Santiago  ivith  323  sick  and  wounded; 
removed  87  that  same  night  to  the  hospital  on  Tampa  Heights,  and  on 
the  following  day  left  for  Atlanta  with  236  patients.  This  number, 
together  with  the  Hospital  Corps  detachment  and  civilians,  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  train  to  its  utmost,  especially  in  the  way  of  serving 
meals,  but  all  wants  were  fully  supplied.  During  this  trip,  while  the 
engine  was  taking  on  water,  the  hospital  train  was  struck  in  the  rear 
by  a  passenger  train.  A  caboose  on  the  rear  of  the  train  was  com- 
pletely shattered;  the  private  car  used  by.  the  medical  officers  was  so 
badly  injured  as  to  necessitate  its  abandonment,  and  many  of  the  plat- 
forms were  splintered,  while  the  sick  and  wounded  were  severely 
shaken  up  by  the  collision,  but  fortunately  no  serious  casualty  resulted. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July  excessive  heat  and  dust  rendered  a 
trip  from  Tampa  to  Newport,  Ky. ,  extremely  trying  to  the  sick,  and 
largely  contributed  to  the  fatal  ending  of  two  eases  en  route.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cases  transported  were  of  typhoid 
fever,  usually  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  loading  of  the  train  at  night  was  necessary,  and  in  one 
instance  loading  was  completed  during  a  severe  rain  storm.  Up  to 
August  31  the  hospital  train  had  run  about  17,500  miles  and  trans- 
ported 1,935  patients  with  only  four  deaths. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  typhoid  cases  transported 
and  the  difficulty  of  handling  such  cases  on  this  train,  disinfection 
was  so  efficiently  carried  out  that  no  case  of  this  disease  occurred 
among  the  personnel  of  the  train.  The  utmost  care  was  given  to  the 
disinfection  of  excreta  to  prevent  any  danger  of  the  dissemination  of 
the  disease  during  the  transportation  of  the  sick. 

HOSPITAL   SHIPS. 

The  hospital  ship  Relief. — On  April  15,  1898,  I  applied  for  a  ship  to 
be  used  as  a  hospital  ship.  After  an  inspection  had  been  made  of 
various  ships  offered  I  recommended,  April  23,  the  purchase  of  the 
steamship  John  Englis  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view — a 
floating  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  at  any  point  on 
the  Cuban  coast,  for  their  transportation  to  any  point  on  our  own 
coast,  and  to  act  at  the  same  time  as  a  depot  of  reserve  medical  sup- 
plies for  troops  in  the  field.  This  recommendation  was  not  approved 
at  the  time,  and  various  other  ships  were  inspected,  but  none  found 
to  be  suitable.  On  May  18,  by  direction  of  the  President,  the  John 
Englis  was  purchased,  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  took 
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charge  of  her  to  prepare  her  for  the  special  service  required.  Maj. 
George  H.  Torney,  surgeon,  United  States  Armj^  was  directed.to  make 
recommendations  with  reference  to  necessarj'^  alterations  and  appa- 
ratus, and  was  subsequently  placed  in  command  of  the  ship.  The 
necessary  work  upon  the  vessel  required  much  more  time  than  was 
anticipated. 

On  June  12  I  wrote  to  Major  Torney: 

The  hospital  ship  will  be  required  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  go  to  San- 
tiago, where  you  are  likely  to  have  plenty  of  sick  and  wounded  men  awaiting 
your  arrival.  I  trust  that  you  will  do  evei-ything  in  your  power  to  have  the  ship 
ready  for  orders  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Be  sure  to  get  everything  on 
board  as  soon  as  possible,  for  when  you  get  your  orders  we  want  no  delay  on  the 
ground  that  certain  articles  for  which  requisition  has  been  made  are  not  yet  on 
board  ship. 

Again,  on  June  22,  I  wrote: 

You  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  expedite  the  work  upon  the  hospital 
ship  Relief,  and  when  she  is  ready  for  sea  report  to  me  by  telegraph.  Upon  receiv- 
ing telegraphic  orders  to  that  effect  you  will  proceed  directly  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
reporting  your  arrival  to  the  commanding  general  at  that  point.  Your  ship  should 
be  anchored  in  a  safe  harbor  at  such  point  as  may  be  designated  by  the  proper 
authorities,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  active  operations.  You  will 
receive  on  board  tip  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  ship  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  care  for  them  exactly  as  if  they  were  in  a  general  hospital. 
The  Relief  is  regarded  as  a  United  States  general  hospital,  and  you  will  be  expected 
to  make  such  reports  and  returns  as  are  required  by  regulations  for  a  general  hos- 
pital. Your  attention  is  especially  invited  to  Army  Regulations,  1433,  and  should 
anyone  attempt  to  exercise  unauthorized  authority  over  you  or  your  ship  you  will 
invite  their  attention  to  this  regulation.  When  in  your  judgment  or  that  of  the 
commanding  general  or  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  troops  at  whatever  point  you  may 
be  located  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  proceed  to  a  home  port  for  the  purpose 
of  landing  the  sick  and  wounded,  you  will,  if  practicable,  communicate  with  me 
by  telegraph,  and  orders  wil  1  be  sent  you  designating  the  port  for  which  you  should 
sail.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  communicate  with  me  by  telegraph  you  should 
apply  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  troops  for  orders  to  proceed  to  such  home 
port  as  may  seem  desirable,  and  immediately  upon  your  arrival  you  should  com- 
municate with  me  by  telegraph  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  to  trans- 
fer the  sick  and  wounded  to  a  general  hospital.  You  will  issue  medical  supplies 
upon  properly  approved  requisitions  to  troops  in  the  field,  and  will  do  everything 
in  your  power  to  aid  the  medical  officers  with  these  troops  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  the  sick  by  the  issue  of  ice,  hospital  stores,  and  such  delicacies  as  you 
may  have  at  your  disposal.  When  practicable,  you  will  send  to  me  once  a  week 
a  telegraphic  report  showing  the  number  of  patients  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy 
on  board  the  hospital  ship.  You  should  make  timely  requisition  for  necessary 
supplies  for  use  on  the  ship  and  for  issue  to  the  troops  in  the  field. 

Further  instructions  were  sent  June  27: 

You  should  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  Relief  is  a  well-equipped  floating  hos- 
pital and  a  depot  of  supplies  for  troops  in  the  field.  It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  she  should  not  be  taken  away  from  the  scene  of  active  operations  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  landing  the  sick  and  wounded  at  a  home 
port.  You  should  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  to  send  proper  cases  by 
the  navy  ambulance  ship,  the  Solace,  or  by  army  transports  returning  to  home 
ports.  As  a  rule,  the  more  serious  cases  of  injury  and  sickness  should  be  retained 
on  your  ship,  as  the  disturbance  incident  to  a  sea  voyage  would  be  injurious  to 
them.  Convalescents  and  those  sick  and  wounded  who  can  be  transported  with- 
out injury  to  themselves,  and  who  are  not  likely  to  be  fit  for  duty  within  a  short 
time,  should  be  sent  to  a  home  port  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

The  Relief  sailed  from  New  York  July  2  and  arrived  at  Siboney  on 
the  7th.  She  left  Siboney  July  19  with  254  sick  and  wounded  and 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  23d.  She  sailed  for  Ponce,  Porto  Rico, 
August  3,  and  returned  to  New  York  on  the  19th  with  255  sick  and 
wounded.     The  vessel  made  another  trip  to  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  return- 
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ing  with  sick,  September  6,  to  Philadelphia,  whence  she  went  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point  to  transport  sick  to  hospitals  in  Boston,  INlass.,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Another  trip  to  Porto  Rico  was  then  made,  the  vessel 
returning  October  11  to  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

The  hospital  ship  Missouri.— On  July  1,  1898,  Mr.  B.  N.  Baker, 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  IBaltimore,  Md. ,  tendered 
the  steamship  Missouri,  with  her  captain  and  crew,  to  the  Government 
as  a  hospital  ship.  This  generous  and  patriotic  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Maj.  W.  H.  Arthur,  surgeon,  United  States 
Volounteers  (assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army),  was  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  her  preparation  for  service  and  subsequently  to  com- 
mand her.  It  was  recognized  that  considerable  refitting  would  be 
required  before  the  vessel  could  be  utilized.  Ten  days  or  two  weeks 
was  the  period  estimated  as  needful  to  permit  of  making  the  neces- 
sary alterations  and  providing  the  vessel  with  a  steam  laundry,  steam 
sterilizing  apparatus,  and  ice  and  carbonating  plants,  but  it  was  not 
until  August  2.3  that  the  ship  was  reported  ready  to  sail,  and  even 
then  a  good  deal  of  work  had  to  be  done  on  board  during  a  stormy 
passage  to  Santiago.  She  returned  from  Cuba  with  266  sick  men, who 
were  landed  at  Montauk  Point.  Her  second  voyage  was  to  Porto 
Rico,  whence  she  brought  270  patients  to  the  Josiah  Simpson  Hospital, 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  on  October  6. 

The  hospital  ship  Olivette. — This  vessel  was  a  steamship  which  had 
been  doing  service  as  a  water  boat  for  the  fleet  of  transports  when 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Pope,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
selected  her  for  use  as  a  hospital  ship  during  the  voyage  from  Tampa, 
Fla. ,  to  Santiago,  Cuba.  The  equipment  of  one  of  the  field  division 
hospitals  of  the  corps  was  used  in  outfitting  her  for  this  work.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  Daiquiri  she  relieved  the  transports  of  their 
sick,  many  of  whom  were  later  transferred  to  the  steamer  Iroquois, 
so  that  room  was  made  on  the  improvised  hospital  boat  for  the  wounded 
expected  from  the  impending  battle.  The  Olivette  answered  her 
extemporized  purpose  excellently.  She  left  Santiago  July  9  with  279 
wounded  officers  and  men  and  reached  New  York  on  the  16th.  She 
returned  to  Santiago  with  medical  supplies  for  the  troops,  and  on 
August  15  sailed  with  203  sick  men,  who  were  distributed  in  Boston 
city  hospitals.  The  Olivette  sailed  August  25  from  Boston  under 
orders  to  Fernandina,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  sick  to  the 
general  hospital  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  On  August  31,  while  coaling  in 
stormy  weather  off  quarantine  at  Fernandina,  she  listed  heavily,  filled 
with  water,  and  sank  in  20  feet  of  water.     No  loss  of  life  occurred. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  TROOPS. 

Promptly  following  the  declaration  of  war,  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  War  Department  to  recruit  the  Regular  Army  to  its  war 
strength,  and  to  muster  in  the  volunteer  troops  called  out  by  the 
proclamations  of  the  President.  The  Regular  Army  at  that  time 
consisted  of  well-developed  men,  sound  in  physique,  and  well  drilled 
and  disciplined.  In  its  ranks  were  only  about  40  boys  under  21  years 
of  age  enlisted  as  musicians ;  but  when  recruiting  was  begun  the  mini- 
mum age  for  enlistment  in  the  regulars  was  reduced  to  18  years,  and 
boys  of  this  age  were  accepted  for  the  volunteers.  In  my  opinion, 
this  reduction  of  the  age  limit  had  a  notable  influence  in  increasing 
the  prevalence  of  disease  among  the  troops.  All  military  experience 
shows  that  young  men  under  21  years  break  down  readily  under  the 
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strain  of  war  service;  and  every  regiment  had  many  of  these  youths 
in  its  ranks. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  also,  that  the  haste  with  which  the  volunteer 
regiments  were  organized  and  mustered  into  the  service  was  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  sickness  which  was  reported  in  the  early  days 
of  their  camp  life.  Medical  examiners  were  appointed  to  testify  to 
the  physical  qualifications  of  each  man  before  acceptance,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  which  at  the  time  was  characterized  in  the  press  as 
a  very  rigorous  procedure,  so  many  men  were  afterwards  found  on 
the  sick  lists  of  the  camps  unfit  for  service,  from  causes  existing 
prior  to  enlistment,  that  special  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for 
their  discharge. 

Soon  after  the  newly  raised  levies  were  aggregated  in  large  camps 
sickness  began  to  increase  progressively  from  causes  that  were  so 
general  in  their  operation  that  scarcely  a  regiment  escaped  from  their 
harmful  influence.  These  causes  may  all  be  referred  to  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  officers  of  the  elementary  principles  of  camp  sanitation, 
and  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the 
enlisted  men  in  their  commands.  Officers  who  were  responsible  for 
the  clothing  and  equipment  of  their  men,  for  their  shelter,  drill,  dis- 
cipline, and  personal  cleanliness — in  fact,  for  their  comfort,  well-being, 
and  sound  physical  condition — ^were  to  a  large  extent  ignorant  of  how 
to  act  in  order  to  sustain  their  responsibilities,  and  others  were  even 
ignorant  that  these  responsibilities  rested  on  them.  Medical  officers, 
as  a  rule,  were  also  without  experience  in  the  sanitation  of  camps 
and  the  prevention  of  disease  among  troops.  The  few  who  knew 
what  should  be  done  were  insufficient  to  control  the  sanitary  situa- 
tion in  the  large  aggregations  of  men  hastily  gathered  together.  As 
a  result  officers  and  men  appear  to  me  to  have  regarded  the  deplor- 
ably insanitary  conditions  under  which  they  lived  in  their  camps 
of  organization  as  the  inevitable  conditions  of  camp  life  preparatory 
for  field  service,  and  to  have  accepted  them  without  question  until 
general  attention  was  attracted  to  them  by  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever.  Officers  and  men  in  these  camps  were  rife  for  war,  and  drill, 
parades,  practice  marches,  and  military-camp  duties  occupied  the 
whole  of  their  time  and  energies.  Considerations  of  domestic  economy 
and  sanitation  in  the  companies  and  regiments  were  not  given  proper 
consideration,  and  men  who  were  being  taught  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
battle  succumbed  to  the  hardships  and  insanitary  conditions  of  life 
in  their  camps  of  instruction. 

The  sites  of  certain  of  the  camps  have  been  instanced  in  the  news- 
papers as  the  cause  of  the  sickness  that  was  developed  in  them.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  localities  the  sinks  could  not  be  made  of  the 
proper  depth  on  account  of  underlying  rock;  in  others  a  substratum 
of  impermeable  clay,  and  in  others  again  a  high  level  of  the  subsoil 
water  interfered  with  a  satisfactory  condition  of  the  sinks.  At  Miami, 
Fla.,  the  water  supply  was  generally  regarded  as  not  good,  and  at 
Camp  Merritt,  Cal.,  the  climatic  conditions  were  such  as  to  lead  to  its 
speedy  abandonment.  But  these  were  local  conditions,  while  the 
sickness  which  invaded  the  camps  was  general  in  its  onset.  A  review 
of  the  whole  situation  shows  that  it  was  not  the  site  but  the  manner 
of  its  occupation  which  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  general 
spread  of  disease  among  the  troops. 

The  primary  evil  was  overcrowding  of  the  site.  The  aggregation 
of  the  troops  was  effected  hastily.  On  his  arrival  at  Camp  Alger  the 
medical  officer  assigned  to  duty  as  chief  surgeon  found  a  number  of 
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regiments  already  in  camp;  "troops  were  arriving  witli  every  train, 
generally  without  previous  announcement,  and  these  camped  where 
they  saw  fit."  As  a  general  hygienic,  as  well  as  a  military  principle, 
troops  in  the  field  should  encamp  in  rear  of  their  color  line.  The  area 
occupied  as  a  camping  ground  should  be  as  wide  as  the  color  line  is 
long.  This  gives  wide  streets,  ample  space  for  the  separation  of  tents, 
and  a  front  which  affords  room  for  the  needful  sink  accommodation. 
But  no  principle  of  this  kind  was  manifest  in  the  regimental  camps  of 
the  newly  organized  commands.  On  the  contrary,  the  idea  seemed  to 
prevail  that  the  troops  should  he  compacted  as  much  as  possible. 
Both  at  Alger  and  Chiekamanga  the  companies  of  a  regiment  were 
crowded  on  an  area  insufficient  for  those  of  a  battalion,  and  brigades 
were  packed  together  with  scarcely  an  interval  between  the  regiments. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smart,  in  his  inspection  of  Camp  Alger,  found 
company  streets  hardly  wider  than  tlie  intervals  between  adjacent 
companies  should  have  been,  and  tents  of  the  same  company  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  on  the  sides  and  in  contact  on  the  ends  with  those 
of  the  adjoining  company,  so  that  the  double  row  of  tents  between 
the  narrow  company  streets  made  a  continuous  canvas  covering  70  to 
80  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  under  which  100  men  had  to  find  shelter. 
Even  when  space  was  allowed  between  the  tents  of  the  same  and  adja- 
cent companies,  it  was  wholly  insufficient  for  proper  trenching,  ventila- 
tion, and  passageway.  With  streets  reduced  in  some  instances  to  a 
width  of  only  13  feet,  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  with  its  matting 
of  grass  roots  is  speedily  eroded  and  the  camp  surface  converted  into  a 
layer  of  dust  or  mud,  according  to  the  character  of  the  weather.  This 
constitutes  a  serious  evil,  but  the  great  sanitary  objection  to  crowding 
the  area  in  this  way  is  that  the  slops  and  garbage  of  the  kitchens  and 
the  excreta  of  the  sinks  are  too  near  to  the  quarters  of  the  men. 
Fecal  odors  were  perceptible  in  many  of  the  camp  streets ;  and  of  cer- 
tain regimental  camps  it  is  reported  that  their  odors  were  in  them- 
selves a  veritable  nuisance.  The  contracted  front  of  the  camp  gave 
no  room  for  a  sink  of  the  proper  size  for  each  company.  A  battalion 
of  troops  had  to  use  a  sink  insufficient  to  accommodate  a  company. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  these  pits  in  good  condition  when  used  by 
so  many  men.  Covering  the  excreta  at  regulation  intervals  was 
unsatisfactory,  as  fresh  deposits  were  made  while  the  police  party  was 
at  work.  Efforts  were  made  to  remedy  this  by  requiring  the  individ- 
ual men  to  cover  the  deposits  as  soon  as  made.  There  was  no  room 
for  the  only  efficient  remedy,  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  con- 
structed and  well-cared-for  sinks,  150  yards  in  front  of  the  color  line, 
or  at  a  corresponding  distance  on  the  flanks  of  the  camp.  These 
small  sinks  had  the  further  disadvantage  that  they  were  filled  up 
almost  as  soon  as  dug  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  freshly  dug  pits,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  contracted  front  of  the  camp  was 
converted  into  sink  surfaces.  On  April  25,  1898,  foreseeing  the  like- 
lihood of  insanitary  conditions  in  the  camps  of  our  newly  raised 
troops,  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  them,  I  issued  Circular  No.  1 
from  this  office  impressing  upon  medical  officers  their  responsibility 
in  sanitary  matters,  and  the  necessity  for  a  strict  sanitary  police,  par- 
ticularly in  the  care  of  the  sinks  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  camp 
area  from  contamination.  But  the  density  of  the  military  population 
on  the  area  of  these  contracted  camps  prevented  the  possibility  of  a 
good  sanitary  condition.  Camps  of  this  character  may  be  occupied 
for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  without  serious  results,  as  in  the  case  of 
national  guardsmen    out  for  ten  days'  field  practice  during    the 
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summer,  out  their  continued  occupation  will  inevitably  result  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  command  by  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and  typhoid 
fever. 

Not  only  was  the  area  crowded  by  the  tentage,  but  the  individual 
tents  were  overcrowded.  Four  to  seven  men  were  crowded  into  the 
small,  wedge-wall  tent  which  covers  an  area  of  only  7  by  8  feet. 
Some  company  or  regimental  commanders  encouraged  their  men  to 
build  sleeping  bunks,  or  rather  low  platforms,  for  the  area  under 
canvas  would  not  permit  of  a  separate  bunk  for  each  man;  others 
directed  the  men  to  carpet  the  floor  of  their  tents  with  pine  twigs  or  a 
layer  of  bark.  Others  again  had  straw  littered  on  the  floor ;  but  most 
of  the  commands  lay  for  weeks  upon  the  ground,  their  blankets  soiled 
and  matted  with  dust,  and  their  clothes,  even  to  their  change  of  under- 
clothing, soiled  and  dusty,  for  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  anything 
clean  under  such  primitive  camp  conditions.  Facilities  for  bathing 
were  rarely  found  in  the  camps,  and  laundry  and  lavatory  facilities 
were  not  always  readily  available. 

These  troops  were  subjected  to  most  of  the  discomforts,  hardships, 
and  climatic  exposures  inevitable  to  an  active  campaign,  while  nom- 
inally enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  fixed  camp  of  instruction.  Only 
on  active  service  in  front  of  an  enemy  should  it  be  allowable  to  have 
men  sleep  on  the  ground  for  weeks  at  a  time,  under  insufficient 
shelters,  and  with  inadequate  facilities  for  personal  cleanliness.  On 
active  service  many  of  the  insanitary  features  of  their  surroundings 
would  have  been  removed.  While  campaigning  they  would  have 
changed  camp  sites  from  time  to  time  and  would  have  been  freed 
from  the  harmful  influence  of  accumulated  filth,  while  opportunities 
for  bathing  would  have  been  presented  occasionally  in  passing  or 
camping  near  streams.  The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is 
that  the  officers,  military  and  medical,  having  no  experience  of  mili- 
tary life  in  the  field,  assumed  that  the  deplorable  condition  in  which 
they  were  living  was  the  usual  mode  of  life  of  soldiers  situated  as 
they  were,  and  that  their  duty  as  true  soldiers  was  to  endure,  not 
only  without  complaint,  but  with  a  certain  pride,  the  hardships  of 
their  camp  life. 

Practically  nothing  was  done  to  make  the  men  comfortable  or  to 
remedy  the  insanitary  conditions  until  these  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  inspectors  sent  out  by  special 
orders  from  the  War  Department.  Then  the  camps  held  for  so  long 
were  abandoned,  but  not  before  the  manifestations  of  typhoid  infec- 
tion were  rife  in  them,  new  sites  were  carefully  selected,  regimental 
camps  were  expanded,  company  tentage  increased,  and  board  flooring 
provided.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  troops  went  into  camps  suit- 
able for  the  occasion. 

An  increased  prevalence  of  diarrheal  diseases  was  the  first  mani- 
festation of  danger  in  the  early  camps.  Much  of  this  was  no  doubt 
due  to  chill  to  the  surface  in  cooling  off  after  the  perspirations  attend- 
ing drills  in  hot  weather,  much  to  sameness  of  diet  and  bad  cookery, 
much  to  over-indulgence  in  fruit  of  doubtful  quality,  pies,  etc.,  pur- 
chased from  peddlers  of  food  and  soft  drinks  who  were  established  in 
business  in  or  around  most  of  the  camps,  and  much  to  similar  indis- 
cretions following  the  arrival  of  boxes  of  dainties  from  friends  at 
home.  Chill  to  the  surface  was  aggravated  by  the  ignorance  or  reck- 
lessness of  the  men,  few  of  whom  appreciated  its  danger.  The  same- 
ness of  diet  led  to  criticism  of  a  ration  which  is  not  only  more  liberal 
than  that  of  any  foreign  military  service,  but  more  liberal  than  that 
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which  sustained  the  volunteers  of  the  civil  war  during  theii-  arduous 
campaigns.  Regimental  commissaries  and  company  commanders 
require  experience  which  few  of  our  volunteer  officers  possessed.  The 
anniial  outings  of  the  National  Guard,  with  a  caterer  to  provide  special 
diet  for  the  men,  gave  no  opportunity  for  line  offlcers  to  learn  how  to 
use  a  fixed  ration  to  the  best  advantage  or  to  exercise  the  needful 
supervision  over  cooks  of  doubtful  qualifications.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  arising  from  this  ignorance,  medical  officers 
generally  report  that  so-called  delicacies  purchased  by  individuals  or 
sent  by  sjinpathizing  friends  was  the  cause  of  more  sickness  than  the 
sameness  of  the  Government's  ration  aggravated  by  bad  camp  cookery. 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  cite  reports  to  sustain  these  statements.  Many 
medical  ollicers  noted  each  of  these  causes  and  cautioned  commandiag 
officers  against  them.  Testimony  of  a  similar  kind  comes  from  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines.  General  Brooke  attributed  the  diarrheal 
troubles  which  afflected  his  command  to  the  excessive  indulgence  of 
the  men  in  the  fruits  of  the  island,  and  the  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  in  referring  to  the  prevalence  of  diarrhea 
and  dysentery,  attributes  these  diseases  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
restraining  the  men  from  eating  and  drinking  unwholesome  articles. 

One  prominent  cause  of  the  increase  of  sickness  in  the  early  camps 
has  been  commented  upon  by  only  a  few  of  our  medical  officers. 
These  cite  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  and  of  venereal  disease  due 
to  the  facilities  and  temptations  afforded  by  the  proximity  of  cities  to 
the  large  camps.  They  hold  that  if  the  systems  of  the  men  had  not 
been  weakened  by  dissipation  they  would  not  huxa  succumbed  so 
readily  to  the  other  infl^ienees  which  aff:ected  them. 

Malarial  fevers  added  to  the  sick  lists  of  camps  in  Florida,  and  of 
southern  regiments  in  the  camps  in  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

It  was,  however,  typhoid  fever  which  broke  down  the  strength  of 
the  commands  generally,  the  outbreak  becoming  distinctly  manifest 
in  July.  Sporadic  cases  appeared  in  most  of  the  regiments  in  May 
and  June,  these  cases  having  been  brought,  in  many  instances,  from 
the  State  camps.  In  fact  some  regiments,  as  the  Fifteenth  Minnesota, 
suffered  more  from  this  disease  at  their  State  rendezvous  than  any  of 
the  regiments  in  the  large  Federal  camps.  A  few  of  the  regimental 
commands  in  the  latter  maj^  be  said  to  have  escaped  visitation.  The 
sanitary  conditions  affecting  the  commands  in  the  various  camps  have 
been  studied  in  connection  vntli  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 
among  the  men  by  a  board  of  medical  officers  consisting  of  Majors 
Reed,  Vaughan,  and  Shakespeare,  but  the  results  of  the  investigations 
of  this  board  have  not  as  yet  been  reported  in  full.  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  from  a  general  review  of  the  sanitary  reports  already  filed, 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  was  proportioned  to  the  insanitary 
camp  conditions  which  I  have  described  above.  My  circular  No.  1, 
already  cited,  was  intended  to  bring  the  danger  from  this  fever  to  the 
notice  of  medical  officers  with  the  view  of  obviating  it.  The  proba- 
bility of  its  communication  to  soldiers  in  camp  through  the  agency  of 
flies  was  pointed  out  as  a  reason  for  insisting  on  a  sanitary  police  of 
the  strictest  character.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  and  rapid  spread 
of  the  disease  all  the  camps  were  suffering  from  what  many  reports 
characterized  as  the  "plague  of  flies."  Clouds  of  these  insects 
swarmed  about  fecal  matter  and  filth  of  all  kinds  deposited  on  the 
ground  or  in  cesspools  or  sinks,  and  conveyed  foul  and  infectious 
matter  thence  to  the  food  exposed  while  in  preparation  in  the  com- 
pany kitchens  or  while  being  served  to  the  men. 
AB.  98 38 
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It  is  well  known  to  the  medical  profession  that  this  fever  is  propa- 
gated by  a  contaminated  water  supply,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that 
the  great  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  an  aggravated  form  in  the 
camps  of  the  civil  war  was  due  to  the  use  of  surface  and  shallow  well 
waters  infected  by  typhoid  excreta.  To  prevent  transmission  by  the 
water  supply  I  recommended  the  use  of  boiled  and  filtered  water  when 
a  pure  spring  supply  could  not  be  obtained,  and  to  enable  an  efBcient 
filtration  of  suspected  waters  to  be  made  field  filters  of  approved 
construction  were  issued  on  my  recommendation  by  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Department.  Circular  No.  4,  of  May  31,  1898,  was  issued  from 
my  oflice  that  medical  and  company  officers  might  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  intention  and  action  of  these  filters  and  that  the 
full  benefit  of  their  use  might  be  secured  to  the  troops. 

Chief  surgeons  were  instructed  to  forward  samples  of  water  to  this 
office  for  analysis  whenever  a  doubt  existed  as  to  its  quality,  and  the 
water  supply  of  several  of  the  camps  was  thereafter  kept  under  ana- 
lytical observation.  This  care  exercised  in  the  exclusion  of  typhoid 
infection  from  the  water  did  much  to  retard  the  epidemic  progress  of 
the  disease.  Regiments  camped  near  each  other  and  using  water 
from  the  same  sources  were  not  equally  affected,  thus  showing  that 
the  cause  was  disseminated  in  other  ways  than  by  the  water  supply. 
The  disease  was  slow  in  its  development  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. ,  which 
had  a  water  supply  from  artesian  wells.  But  the  infection  once  intro- 
duced into  a  camp,  from  State  rendezvous  or  by  sporadic  infection 
from  the  neighborhood,  began  slowly  to  spread  on  account  of  the  close 
contact  of  the  men  through  overcrowding  and  the  bad  condition  of 
the  sinks. 

Undoubtedly  the  very  dust  of  the  camp  site  became  a  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  the  disease  from  the  drying  up  of  deposits,  of 
filth  on  the  neighboring  surface,  and  from  the  breaking  up  of  the 
dried  soil  over  disused  sinks.  At  Tampa,  Fla.,  many  of  the  sinks 
were  shallow,  and  heavy  rains  flushed  their  contents  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  become  afterwards  dried  and  pulverized;  and  at 
Jacksonville,  where  barrels  were  used  instead  of  privy  pits,  it  is 
reported  that  there  was  much  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  the  tubs, 
and  that  during  their  transportation  through  the  camps  the  contents 
were  frequently  spilled.  Troops  camped  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
line  of  transportation  suffered  heavily  from  typhoid  fever. 

The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  was  lessened  in  some  instances  by 
leaving  the  infected  locality,  and  exercising  greater  care  in  the 
arrangement  and  sanitary  administration  of  the  new  camps.  This 
was  illustrated  by  the  record  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  after  its 
removal  from  Camp  Alger,  Va. ,  to  Camp  Meade,  Pa. 

The  infection  was  carried  by  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  from  Tampa  to 
Santiago  where,  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  affecting  the  troops 
in  the  trenches,  its  rapid  spread,  together  with  the  occurrence  of  yel- 
low fever  and  the  general  prevalence  of  malignant  malarial  fevers, 
occasioned  the  utter  breakdown  of  the  health  of  that  command.  The 
infection  was  carried  also  to  Porto  Rico,  but  its  spread,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn  from  the  reports  that  have  been  rendered,  has  not  been  as 
rapid  as  in  the  home  camps,  probably  on  account  of  the  movement  of 
the  troops  from  place  to  place  in  the  advance  from  Guanica. 

The  disease  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  regiments 
aggregated  at  Camps  Merriam  and  Merritt,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for 
embarkation  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  according  to  the  latest 
advices  from  the  chief  surgeon  at  Manila  it  has  not  reappeared  to  any 
extent  in  the  command  there.    This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
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the  use  of  distilled  water  during  the  long  voyage  and  the  flushing  of 
the  latrines  on  board  ship  by  a  constant  stream  of  sea  water.  All 
men  notably  sick  were  left  behind  at  the  division  hospital  at  the 
Presidio;  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  cases  embarked  in  the 
incubatory  stage  were  prevented  from  infecting  the  command  by  vir- 
tue of  the  excellent  sink  arrangements.  Only  14  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever  were  reported  from  the  expeditionary  force  of  18,000  men  from 
May  25,  when  the  first  vessels  sailed,  to  August  31,  the  date  of  the 
last  report  received. 

THE    CARE    OF   THE   SICK   AND   WOUNDED. 

Each  regiment  of  the  Volunteer  Army  was  authorized  by  law  to  have 
1  surgeon,  2  assistant  surgeons,  and  3  hospital  stewards.  Inasmuch 
as  at  the  time  of  its  muster  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  it  was 
of  necessity  a  separate  organization,  the  sick  had  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
regimental  medical  staff,  assisted,  in  the  absence  of  hospital  corps  men 
other  than  the  stewards,  by  enlisted  men  of  the  line  detailed  by  the 
regimental  commander  for  duty  as  hospital  attendants.  Each  regi- 
ment of  the  Regular  Army  had  one  or  more  medical  officers,  and  its 
quota  of  hospital  corps  men  detached  from  the  military  stations  at 
which  the  companies  of  the  regiment  had  been  stationed  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war ;  and  each  had  an  ample  provision  of  medical 
supplies  derived  from  the  same  sources.  Some  of  the  regiments  of 
the  Volunteer  Army  were  provided  by  State  authorities  with  more  or 
less  of  the  equipment  needful  to  establish  a  regimental  hospital,  but 
the  majority  had  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  medical  supplies.  I 
have  already  stated  (p.  691)  the  measures  adopted  by  me  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  these  regiments. 

As  soon  as  the  regiments  were  organized  into  brigades  and  divisions, 
preparatory  to  active  service,  it  became  the  duty  of  each  chief  surgeon 
of  an  army  corps  to  see  that  the  medical  department  of  his  command 
was  organized  to  meet  the  casualties  of  battle.  The  object  of  the 
concentration  of  the  troops  was  to  accustom  the  regiments  to  opera- 
tions in  which  they  constituted  the  units  of  a  higher  organization. 
The  experience  of  the  civil  war  demonstated  that  for  efficient  service 
in  an  active  campaign  the  medical  department  also  required  a  higher 
organization.  Circular  No.  3,  from  this  office,  dated  May  18,  1898,  in 
specif  jdng  the  duties  of  the  various  medical  officers  in  an  army  corps, 
indicated  the  character  of  the  organization  to  be  adopted.  The  seri- 
ously sick  were  to  be  treated  in  division  field  hospitals  (unless  their 
transfer  to  a  general  hospital  was  advisable)  under  the  care  of  the 
most  experienced  physicians  and  able  surgeons  on  duty  with  each 
division.  Medical  officers  left  on  duty  with  their  regiments  were  to 
exercise  sanitary  supervision  over  the  well  men  and  to  determine 
whether  a  soldier  reporting  himself  sick  should  be  sent  to  hospital  or 
remain  as  a  trivial  case  under  treatment  in  quarters.  This  consolida- 
tion of  the  medical  force  by  divisions,  implying  as  it  did  the  breaking 
up  of  the  regimental  hospitals,  met  with  a  strong  opposition  from  regi- 
mental medical  officers,  particularly  from  those  who  were  not  detailed 
for  special  service  at  the  division  hospitals.  Regimental  commanders 
were  also,  in  many  instances,  opposed  to  it,  forgetful  that  the  object 
of  the  medical  department,  as  of  the  line,  was  to  get  into  training  for 
field  service.  Similar  objections  were  raised  in  1862  and  1863  to  the 
establishment  of  field  hospitals  and  the  practical  disestablishment  of 
the  regimental  institutions,  but  the  civil  war  lasted  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
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The  Fifth  Army  Corps. — The  organization  of  the  division  hospitals 
of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  was  begun  May  3  at  Tampa,  Fla.  Long 
before  the  corps  embarked  for  Cuba  its  field  hospitals  were  in  condi- 
tion for  efficient  service,  and  although  its  ambulance  companies  were 
not  filled  up  to  their  intended  strength  nor  fully  equipped  with  ambu- 
lances, wagons,  horses,  and  harness,  such  sections  of  them  as  had 
their  equipment  completed  were  well  drilled  in  hospital  corps  work 
and  ready  for  active  service.  Each  hospital  had  about  eight  6-mule 
wagons  to  haul  its  tentage  and  supplies.  The  equipment  of  the  Sec- 
ond Division  hospital  was  completed  at  an  early  date.  It  contained 
85  cots,  with  a  suflBLciency  of  furniture  and  necessary  fixtures,  and  as 
the  demand  for  extra  accommodations  increased,  the  capacity  of  the 
hospital  was  augmented  to  150  beds.  The  operating  tent  was  pro- 
vided with  enameled-steel  folding  operating  tables,  steam  sterilizers 
and  water  heaters,  bath  tubs,  and  other  necessary  appliances.  The 
hospitals  of  the  First  and  Third  divisions  and  of  the  cavalry  division 
Avere  similarly  outfitted.  In  addition  to  these  hospitals  certain  med- 
ical supplies,  with  1  acting  steward,  1  private,  1  hospital  and  1  com- 
mon tent,  1  ambulance  wagon,  and  the  necessary  animals  fully 
equipped  were  retained  as  a  minimum  allowance  with  each  regiment. 
(General  Orders,  No.  14,  Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  June  6, 
1898.) 

Subsequent  events,  however,  rendered  valueless  these  preparations 
of  the  medical  department  for  active  service  in  Cuba.  When  the 
command  embarked  on  the  transport  vessels,  the  baggage  wagons 
and  mules  were  left  behind  "and  were  never  seen  again  by  the  med- 
ical department  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corjis."  The  ambulance  trains 
of  all  the  divisions,  with  a  large  part  of  the  outfit  of  each  of  the  hos- 
pitals were  also  left  behind.  Three  ambulance  wagons  were  taken 
apart  and  stored  on  one  of  the  vessels.  These  did  excellent  service 
at  San  Juan  and  El  Caney  and  showed  how  efficient  the  ambulance 
companies  would  have  been  had  they  not  been  deprived  of  their 
equipment.  Ten  of  the  ambulances  of  the  third  or  reserve  divi- 
sional hospital  were  subsequently  shipped  to  Cuba,  where  they  arrived 
July  2,  and  were  of  value  in  moving  the  sick  and  wounded  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Siboney  and  to  the  hospital  ships  and  transports.  The 
ambulance  service  of  the  division  hospitals  of  this  command  was 
thus  practically  destroyed  by  these  failures  to  embark  or  disembark 
its  wagons,  harness,  horses,  and  mules.  Part  of  the  tentage  and 
property  of  the  hospitals  was  left  at  Tampa  with  the  sick  left  there. 
Of  the  property  and  supplies  carried  to  Cuba,  a  portion  was  not  avail- 
able for  service  at  the  time  it  was  most  needed,  to  wit,  on  July  1,  2, 
and  3,  when  the  wounded  from  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  were  coming 
from  the  front  for  care  and  treatment.  This  was  because,  in  general, 
no  opportunity  was  afforded  to  land  the  medical  property,  because 
there  was  no  transportation  on  shore  for  such  articles  as  might  be 
landed,  and  because  the  masters  of  transports  took  their  vessels  out 
to  sea  after  the  debarkation  of  the  troops  because  of  their  fear  of 
wreck  by  collision  with  each  other  or  by  drifting  on  the  rocks.  Ear- 
nest efforts  were  made  by  medical  officers  to  have  supplies  at  the 
front  with  the  troops.  Some  having  succeeded  in  getting  their  medi- 
cine chests  and  other  articles  of  medical  property  ashore  had  these 
carried  forward  on  litters  by  hospital  corps  men  to  the  camps  near 
Sevilla,  while  others  turned  their  private  mounts  into  pack  horses  for 
this  purpose.  A  reserve  supply  of  medicines  shipped  on  the  Segu- 
ranpa  from  the  purveying  depot  at  Tampa  was  landed  June  27. 
These,  issued  to  regimental  medical  officers,  materially  relieved  the 
stress  caused  by  the  failure  to  land  tht^ir  reg-imeTital  mediciiip!  chests 
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The  tents  and  property  of  the  First  Division  hospital  were  landed 
by  the  efforts  of  the  hospital  corps  men,  under  the  direction  of  Maj. 
M.  W  Wood,  surgeon,  United  States  Army.  The  hospital  outfit  was 
carried  to  the  front  by  hand  and  on  litters  used  as  handbarrows  by 
the  nurses  and  attendants. 

The  second  field  hospital  landed  was  that  of  tlio  cavalry  division 
under  Major  McCreery,  but  the  transport  put  to  sea  before  the  whole 
of  the  property  was  removed  from  her.  This,  witli  the  immediate 
incoming  of  the  wounded  from  the  fight  at  Guasimas,  led  Major 
Havard,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  division,  to  look  for  assistance  from 
the  Red  Cross  Society.  Assistance  was  freely  given  then  and  after- 
wards, but  a  misunderstanding,  the  paj'ticulars  of  which  have  been 
specially  reported  by  Major  Havard,  gave  origin  to  many  press 
accounts  of  the  refusal  of  Red  Cross  assistance  by  medical  officers. 
Both  Major  Havard  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pope,  the  chief  surgeon 
of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  have  testified  to  the  value  of  the  field  sup- 
plies received  from  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Red  Cross  supply  ship, 
and  to  the  earnest  and  untiring  work  of  Miss  Barton  and  her  assist- 
ants in  caring  for  the  wounded. 

The  Third  Division  hospital,  which  was  landed  from  the  Saratoga, 
after  many  delays,  afterwards  became  the  base  hospital  at  Siboney. 
To  this  were  sent  all  the  medical  supplies  recovered  from  the  trans- 
ports or  landed  from  the  hospital  ship  Relief.  The  fourth  divisional 
hospital  of  the  corps  was  retained  on  the  steamer  Olivette,  which  was 
thus  extemporized  into  a  hospital  ship.  The  tents  and  camp  outfit 
of  this  hospital  were  landed  for  service  at  Siboney.  During  and  after 
the  battles  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  there  was  an  insufficiency  of 
tents,  cots,  bedding,  and  medicines,  due  to  the  causes  already  stated, 
but  all  the  hospitals  were  well  equipped  for  surgical  work. 

Early  in  the  second  weelv  of  July  a  few  cases  of  yellow  fever 
appeared  among  persons  who  had  occupied  the  huts  at  Siboney,  and 
day  by  day  thereafter  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  the  disease  was 
observed.  This  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  yellow-fever  hos- 
pital and  of  a  detention  hospital  in  which  cases  of  a  suspicious  char- 
acter coming  from  the  camps  were  held  pending  a  decision  as  to  their 
nature.  The  want  of  shelter  was  seriously  felt  at  these  hospitals,  and 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  corrected  but  slowly  when  tents  could 
be  spared  from  the  base  hospital  at  Siboney,  and  from  the  first  divi- 
sional hospital  as  its  wounded  were  removed  for  transportation  from 
Cuba. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Santiago  the  troops  at  the  front  broke 
down  rapidly  under  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone  and  the  malarial 
influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Remittent  and  typhoid  cases 
became  exceedingly  common. 

By  this  time  an  ample  supply  of  tents,  furniture,  bedding,  clothing, 
and  medical  stores  had  reached  Siboney,  together  with  a  corps  of 
trained  nurses  and  a  force  of  surgeons,  those  sent  to  duty  at  the  yellow- 
fever  hospital  being  immune  to  that  disease.  Meanwhile,  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  field  hospitals,  such  convalescents  and  sick  as 
could  bear  the  journey  home  were  sent  to  the  United  States  on  trans- 
port vessels. 

This  was  an  emergency  measure  to  relieve  the  hospitals  at  Siboney 
and  permit  of  the  transfer  to  them  of  the  men  who  were  sick  in  regi- 
mental camps.  It  should  have  been  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  military  authorities  at  Santiago,  who  alone  were  cognizant  of 
the  necessity  and  of  the  means  available  for  effecting  tlie  transfer. 
My  circular  of  July  18,  1898,  defining  tlie  duties  of  army  medical 
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officers,  requires  that  the  chief  surgeon  of  a  corps  "  should  supervise 
the  movement  of  sick  and  wounded  to  the  base  or  general  hospitals, 
providing  transportation  and  detailing  medical  ofBcers  and  attend- 
ants for  their  care."  The  lack  of  surgeons  and  nurses  on  these  ves- 
sels was  probably  unavoidable,  this  lack,  because  of  sickness  and 
other  causes,  being  one  that  pertained  to  all  the  hospitals  of  the  corps 
at  that  time  and  to  many  regimental  organizations  also.  Further- 
more, the  convalescents  were  supposed  to  be  practically  well  men, 
and  at  least  able  to  care  for  themselves,  excepting  during  such  illness 
as  might  break  out  during  the  voyage,  and  for  this  contingency  pro- 
vision supposed  to  be  reasonable  was  made  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  medical  officers  and  the  supply  of  some  of  the  most  necessary 
medical  stores. 

The  transfer  of  troops  from  Santiago  to  Montauk  Point,  New  York, 
was  also  an  emergency  measure,  but  it  was  conducted  under  proper 
supervision  by  the  military  authorities  concerned.  The  great  respon- 
sibility of  excluding  yellow-fever  infection  from  every  transport  rested 
on  the  medical  officers  who  had  chai'ge  of  the  embarkation.  Had 
they  failed  in  this  duty  the  efEect  would  have  been  disastrous  during 
the  voyage  to  the  men  confined  on  shipboard,  and  the  risk  of  importing 
the  disease  into  this  country  would  have  been  greatly  increased.  For- 
tunately the  delicate  task  was  accomplished  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  such  outbreak  of  disease  among  the  troops  as  was  anticipated  by 
many  medical  men  and  others  who  could  appreciate  the  deadly  char- 
acter of  the  risks  involved. 

The  sanitary  conditions  on  board  of  most  of  these  transports  were 
fairly  good.  According  to  reports  rendered  by  Maj. Walter  D.  McCaw, 
surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers,  who  accompanied  the  Sixth  and 
Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry  on  the  Vigilancia,  the  ventilation 
of  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  men  was  satisfactory — plenty  of  deck 
room  was  available  and  the  berths  below  were  not  overcrowded.  The 
ship's  officers  and  crew  were  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  command, 
aiding  the  men  in  the  preparation  of  their  meals  and  in  making  them 
comfortable  in  their  quarters.  The  water  supply  was  plentiful  and 
good.  The  weather  was  excellent  during  the  short  voyage,  and  the 
health  and  spirits  of  the  men  improved  every  day. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  the  return  of  the  troops  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  from  Santiago,  Cuba,  preparations  were  made  for  encamp- 
ing them  at  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island.  These  included  the  estab- 
lishment of  temporary  tent  hospitals,  not  only  for  the  treatment  of 
the  large  number  of  sick  brought  by  each  command  from  Cuba,  but 
for  the  isolation  and  treatment  of  those  from  transports  lying  under 
the  suspicion  of  yellow-fever  infection. 

The  detention  hospital  received  its  first  cases  on  August  15.  At 
that  time  it  consisted  of  separately  pitched  hospital  tents,  but  as  the 
cases  received  from  the  transports  increased  in  number,  framed  and 
floored  tent  pavilions  were  erected,  consisting  of  six  tents  pitched 
end  on  to  each  other,  with  a  fly  inserted  in  the  middle  length  of  the 
pavilion  to  promote  ventilation.  On  August  31  fourteen  of  these 
pavilion  wards  were  in  use,  with  40  tents  pitched  singly  for  convales- 
cents. At  this  time  there  were  15  medical  men  on  duty  at  the  hos- 
pital. At  first  the  corps  of  nurses  comprised  only  41  members  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  and  4  volunteer  Red  Cross  nurses.  Policing  was  done 
by  hired  laborers.  A  temporary  detail  of  men  from  the  Two  hundred 
and  third  New  York  was  obtained  to  increase  the  hospital  force  until 
the  arrival  of  trained  female  nurses.  Sixty  of  these  were  employed 
at  the  hospital.     The  patients  were  provided  with  cots,  bed  linen,  and 
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blankets,  and  the  limit  of  5  patients  to  eacli  tent  was  seldom  exceeded. 
This  hospital  had  about  500  beds.  Civilian  cooks  were  employed. 
Milk  and  eggs  were  always  plentiful  for  special  diet.  Medicines  were 
drawn  from  the  Montauk  Point  hospital,  which  was  but  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  distant.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  this  establishment  were  very  great,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  transports  followed  each  other  in  their  arrival.  As 
many  as  four  reached  the  Point  on  some  days  from  August  13  to  31, 
most  of  them  bringing  sick  requiring  detention  for  medical  observa- 
tion. The  obviously  temporary  nature  of  the  establishment  pre- 
vented efforts  to  provide  it  with  fixtures  or  furniture  when  the  purpose 
could  be  effected  by  extemporizations.  Thus,  in  the  tents  used  as 
offices,  dispensary,  and  storehouses,  empty  packing  boxes  were  util- 
ized as  desks,  washstands,  etc.  This  no  doubt  created  an  impression 
of  discomfort  and  privation  in  the  minds  of  superficial  observers,  but 
the  sick  men  were  as  well  cared  for  and  as  comfortable  in  their  cots 
here  as  afterwards  when  transferred  to  the  general  hospital  at  Mon- 
tauk Point.  There  was  an  excellent  steam  disinfecting  plant  on  the 
grounds,  with  a  formaldehyde  chamber  attached.  The  laundry  work 
was  done  at  a  steam  laundry  near  the  hospital. 

The  temporary  tent  hospital,  which  was  locally  known  as  the  general 
hospital,  Montauk  Point,  consisted  of  eighteen  pavilions  similar  to 
those  of  the  detention  hospital.  A  central  corridor  running  east  and 
west  had  nine  of  these  pavilions  opening  on  it  on  each  side.  An 
annex  had  speedily  to  be  constructed  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
ber of  sick  arriving  on  the  transports,  transferred  from  the  detention 
hospital,  or  received  from  the  regimental  camps  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps.  This  annex  consisted  of  fourteen  tent  pavilions,  arranged 
seven  on  each  side  of  a  central  corridor.  Other  pavilions  were  added  in 
parallel  rows  as  an  extension  of  the  accommodations  became  necessary. 
Tent  pavilions  were  used  as  dining  rooms,  but  frame  buildings  were 
erected  for  use  as  kitchens.  The  capacity  of  this  hospital  was  1,600 
beds.  Its  personnel  consisted  of  40  medical  men,  3  stewards,  10  act- 
ing stewards,  120  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  15  cooks,  50  male 
nurses,  and  an  average  of  about  200  female  nurses,  one-half  of  whom 
were  Sisters  of  Charity.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  amply  provided 
on  timely  requisitions.  Emergency  calls  were  met  by  direct  purchase 
in  New  York  City.  Large  supplies  of  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  canned 
articles,  and  other  material  for  special  diets  were  always  on  hand. 
Provision  for  special  diet  was  made  not  only  by  the  hospital,  but  by 
the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Association,  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  the  Women's  War  Relief  Association.  Cooks  and  helpers  were 
kept  on  duty  night  and  day  to  meet  emergencies  in  special  cases. 

In  one  or  two  instances  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  treatment 
of  the  body  in  the  case  of  soldiers  who  died  at  these  or  other  military 
hospitals.  As  a  rule,  immediately  after  death  the  body  was  washed, 
the  jaws  bandaged,  and  the  rectum  closed.  When  cold  the  body  was 
dressed  in  uniform  and  placed  in  a  coffin.  If  the  relatives  of  the  dead 
soldier  desired  his  body  to  be  sent  home  for  burial  an  undertaker 
removed  it  to  his  establishment,  where  he  embalmed  it  and  expressed 
it  to  its  destination  in  a  hermetically  sealed  zinc-lined  coffin.  If  no 
communication  was  received  from  the  relatives  it  was  buried  in  a  suit- 
able place  twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  death  unless  hot  weather 
rendered  an  earlier  burial  necessary.  The  grave  was  properly  marked 
for  identification. 

The  Medical  Department  has  been  criticised  adversely  for  granting 
furloughs  to  go  to  their  homes  from  this  camp  and  its  hospitals  to 
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men  who,  it  is  cLiimed,  were  obviously  unfit  to  travel,  and  cases  were 
cited  in  the  newspapers  to  sustain  this  criticism— cases  of  men  who 
had  fainted  by  the  way  and  had  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Red  Cross 
agents  or  sympathizing  strangers.  To  correct  this  abuse  and  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  cases  it  was  not  the  carelessness  or  recklessness 
of  the  army  doctors  which  had  to  be  restrained,  but  their  sympathy 
with  the  patient  and  with  the  desire  of  the  patient's  friends  to  be 
intrusted  with  his  care  in  view  of  a  speedier  recovery  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty 
of  furloughing  the  sick  men  were  kindl}^  and  sympathetic,  and  such 
mistakes  as  were  mad  e  were  attributable  to  the  great  pressure  brought 
to  bear  on  this  side  of  their  nature. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  at  this  time  to  the  complaints  of  starv^ition 
which  appeared  almost  daily  in  the  newspapers  during  the  occupation 
of  Camp  Wikoff ,  for  it  is  now  generally  understood  that  the  weakness, 
prostration,  anaemia,  and  emaciation  of  so  many  of  the  troops  were 
the  results  of  malarial,  typhoid,  and  yellow  fever,  from  which  the 
army  suffered  as  a  consequence  of  its  exposure  to  the  climatic  influ- 
ences and  local  infections  of  Santiago  and  its  neighborhood  pending 
and  subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

The  Medical  Department  has  been  criticised  also  for  moving  typhoid 
cases  from  the  camp  to  hospitals  in  various  cities,  with  the  attending 
risk  of  propagating  this  dangerous  disease  not  only  in  these  cities, 
but  throughout  the  country  while  en  route  to  them.  The  movement 
was  made  to  have  these  cases  of  prolonged  duration  carefully  shel- 
tered before  the  oncoming  of  the  chilly  and  stormy  weather  which  is 
usually  expected  on  that  coast  about  the  equinoctial  period,  but  as  it 
was  effected  by  steamship  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  cases  en  route 
was  prevented,  and  as  the  city  hospitals  to  whicli  the  sick  men  were 
transferred  had  all  the  needful  facilities  for  disposing  of  infected 
material  without  danger  to  the  community,  it  is  seen  that  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  criticisms  cited. 

Troops  in  the  home  camps. — The  regiments  composing  the  other 
corps  of  the  Army  were  camped  at  first  in  State  camps  and  after- 
wards aggregated  in  camps  of  organization  and  instruction.  The 
First  and  Third  Corps  were  organized  at  Camp  George  H.  Thomas, 
Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. ;  the  Second  at  Camp  Russell  A.  Alger, 
near  Falls  Church,  Va. ;  the  Fourth  at  Mobile,  Ala. ,  and  Fernandina, 
Fla. ;  the  Seventh  at  Jacksonville,  Miami,  and  Panama  Park,  Fla., 
and  the  Eighth  near  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  preliminary  to  its  embark- 
ment  for  Manila. 

The  method  of  hospital  organization  in  all  these  camps  was  practi- 
cally the  same,  and  there  was  much  similarity  in  the  conditions  affect- 
ing them,  and  correspondingly  in  their  history.  Regiments  reported, 
as  already  stated,  provided  in  but  few  instances  with  the  material  and 
supplies  for  their  medical  care,  and  in  no  instance  with  that  liberality 
which  by  consolidation  or  concentration  of  regimental  supplies  would 
permit  of  the  formation  of  a  well-equipped  hospital  for  a  division. 
But  they  brought  sick  men  with  them,  and  these  required  immediate 
care.  Provision  had  to  be  made  for  division  hospitals  in  view  of 
future  field  service,  and  for  regimental  hospitals  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate necessity.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  contemporaneous 
accomplishment  of  these  two  objects  were  great,  and  they  were  greatly 
augmented  by  some  of  the  very  men  who  should  have  aided  in  over- 
coming them.  The  inexperience  of  a  majority  of  the  regimental 
medical  officers  and  of  many  of  the  chief  surgeons  prevented  them 
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from  seeing  beyond  the  immediate  necessity.  The  sick  had  io  be 
cared  for,  and  to  this  end  medicines  and  other  thin^is  had  to  be  iiro- 
cnred.  Relief  societies  offered  assistance,  and  this  was  eageily 
accepted  by  many  of  these  medical  oificers,  not  alone  for  delicacies  or 
luxuries  not  otherwise  provided  for,  but  for  supply  table  articles 
which  could  have  been  had  from  the  medical  purveyors  in  their  camps 
or  by  telegraphic  requisition  on  the  Surgeon-General.  It  was  easier 
to  accept  what  was  so  freely  offered  than  to  learn  how  to  obtain  tlie 
articles  from  the  proper  source.  The  aid  given  by  the  relief  societies 
did  harm  indirectly  by  demonstrating  this  fact.  To  explain  their 
prompt  acceptance  of  this  assistance  these  officers  referred  to  the  red 
tape  of  the  War  Department  methods,  and  the  insinuation  that  the 
said  methods  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  intel- 
lect was  accepted  by  the  sensational  press  as  an  explanation  in  full. 
In  these  early  days  of  the  camps  the  exuberance  of  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  people  which  led  them  to  aid  the  sick  soldiers  did  much  good, 
but,  as  I  have  implied,  it  also  did  much  harm. 

Meanwhile  chief  surgeons  of  corps  and  divisions  began  the  organi- 
zation and  equipment  of  their  field  division  hospitals  and  ambulance 
companies,  but  they  were  met  at  the  outset  by  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  securing  men  for  service  as  cooks,  nurses,  litter  bearers, 
ambulance  drivers,  teamsters,  etc.  The  Hospital  Corps  of  the  Regular 
Army  could  not  supply  these  men,  because  recruiting  for  thif,  corps 
progressed  slowly.  The  popular  tendency  to  \olunteer  led  men  away 
from  the  regular  recruiting  offices.  In  the  regimental  hospitals  the 
sick  were  cared  for  by  details  from  the  companies,  but  when  transfers 
from  the  volunteer  regiments  to  the  regular  Hospital  Corps  were 
authorized  (see  p.  14)  these  men  did  not  care  to  leave  their  local  con- 
nections for  service  in  the  Army  at  large  as  regular  soldiers.  Con- 
cessions were  made  to  them — among  others,  that  when  their  former 
regiment  became  attached  to  another  corps,  camp,  or  duty  they  also 
would  be  detached  to  accompany  it — but  notwithstanding  these  the 
Hospital  Corps  was  recruited  so  slowly  that  had  the  military  necessity 
required  one  or  more  army  corps  to  take  the  field  their  medical  serv- 
ice could  have  been  perfected  only  by  drafting  men  from  the  incom- 
plete hospital  organizations  of  those  corps  that  remained  in  the  home 
camps  of  organization  and  instruction.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  as 
a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  transfers  so  much  desired  by  the  Med- 
ical Department  to  enable  it  to  complete  its  organization  were  not 
regarded  favorably  by  line  officers,  for,  although  every  line  officer 
will  probably  acknowledge  as  a  general  principle  that  only  the  most 
intelligent  and  capable  men  should  be  employed  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  he  is  not  likely  to  act  on  this  general  principle  when  it 
is  a  question  of  withdrawing  for  such  service  the  most  intelligent  and 
capable  men  of  his  own  company  or  regiment. 

Tho  division  hospitals  of  the  First  and  Third  corps  at  Camp  George 
H.  Thomas,  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  and  of  the  Second  Corps  at  Camp 
Russell  A.  Alger,  Falls  Church,  Va.,  were  usually  established  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  regimental  camps  of  the  divisions. 
They  consisted  of  two  or  three  hospital  tents  pitched  end  on  to  each 
other  as  pavilion  wards,  or  of  four  or  five  tents,  two  or  three  end  on 
to  each  other  at  each  end  of  an  intervening  fly,  the  latter  inserted  to 
break  the  continuity  of  the  wall  and  thus  to  promote  ventilation.  The 
pavilions  were  arranged  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  area  available  as  a  site,  but  in  general  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  crowd  the  area.     In  none  of  the  camp  hospitals  were  the 
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pavilions  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space  equal  to  twice  their 
width,  a  distance  which  is  necessary  to  give  restful  quiet  to  the 
inmates,  free  ventilation  and  good  policing,  and  to  lessen  the  danger 
from  fire.  Surgeons  in  charge  recognized  that  a  tent  should  not  be 
occupied  by  more  than  six  patients,  but  sometimes  this  number  was 
exceeded,  temporarily  while  waiting  an  increase  of  tentage.  The 
intention  of  chief  surgeons  was  to  have  each  hospital  equipped  for 
200  patients,  but  in  some  the  number  of  beds  had  in  July  to  be 
increased  to  250.  In  some  when  first  established  there  were  not 
enough  cots  for  all  the  patients,  the  convalescents  or  lighter  cases 
sleeping  on  bed  sacks  on  the  ground,  but  this  was  promptly  remedied 
when  observed  by  chief  surgeons  or  reported  to  them.  As  a  rule  the 
hospitals  were  kept  in  campaigning  condition — that  is,  the  tents  were 
neither  framed  nor  floored — until  the  increased  prevalence  of  typhoid 
fever  attracted  attention  to  their  crowded  condition,  when  the  object 
of  their  existence  became  suddenly  changed  from  a  school  for  field 
service  to  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  a  local  outbreak  of  disease. 
The  pavilions  and  other  tent  shelters  of  the  hospitals  were  usually 
well  trenched  and  the  camp  surface  well  policed.  A  small  pavilion 
did  duty  as  an  office  and  dispensary.  A  surgical  ward  was  connected 
with  an  operating  tent  suitably  fitted  for  antiseptic  work.  Bath  tubs 
were  provided  to  insure  a  cleanly  condition  of  the  patient  before 
admission  to  the  wards  and  for  the  subsequent  treatment  of  cases 
requiring  them.  In  most  of  the  hospitals  there  was  also  a  special 
ward  for  venereal  cases,  and  isolation  wards  for  cases  of  measles  and 
mumps.  Commodes  and  bedpans  were  used  in  the  wards  with  disin- 
fectants, and  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  medical  board  which 
investigated  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  camps  show  that 
the  medical  officers  on  duty  in  these  hospitals  realized  the  importance 
of  the  use  of  disinfectants  in  limiting  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but 
it  was  difficult  for  them  to  have  efficient  service  in  this  regard  with 
untrained  hospital  corps  men  and  details  from  the  line  with  even  less 
experience.  Sinks  were  dug  for  convalescents  and  attendants,  but  at 
first  these  were  like  those  in  the  regimental  camps,  not  far  enough 
removed  from  the  occupied  tents  and  not  cared  for  with  that  strict 
attention  which  their  importance  demanded.  Special  efforts  were 
made  in  all  the  hospitals  to  have  good  cooks.  Seldom,  however,  was 
there  that  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  which  enabled 
them  to  accumulate  a  hospital  fund  for  the  purchase  of  special  arti- 
cles of  diet  for  the  sick,  but  this  did  not  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
the  patients,  as  special-diet  kitchens,  under  the  management  of 
capable  individuals,  were  opened  at  most  of  the  hospitals.  Money 
for  this  purpose  was  sent  to  them  by  me  from  funds  contributed  and 
placed  at  my  disposal.  Money  was  also  sent  directly  by  individuals 
and  by  representatives  of  aid  societies,  and  the  Red  Cross  committees 
supplied  quantities  of  ice  and  milk,  chickens,  eggs,  lemons,  etc. 
Pajamas,  night  shirts,  and  other  articles  of  hospital  clothing  were 
also  provided  by  the  Red  Cross  and  other  aid  societies.  Subsequently 
the  order  authorizing  the  commutation  of  the  sick  soldiers'  ration  at 
60  cents  rendered  these  hospitals  wholly  independent  of  outside 

In  the  Third  Army  Corps,  particularly  in  the  Second  Division,  many 
of  the  regiments  continued  to  maintain  regimental  hospitals  after  the 
organization  of  the  hospital  for  the  division,  because  the  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  interfered  with  the  progress  of  preparation  for  field 
service.     As  illustrating  the  condition  of  these  field  hospitals,  it  may 
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be  stated  that  on  July  27,  1898,  the  hospital  of  this  division  consisted 
of  37  hospital  tents,  8  conical  and  6  common  tents,  with  285  cots,  250 
of  which  were  occupied  by  patients,  cared  for  by  8  medical  officers,  6 
stewards,  and  138  privates,  of  whom  25  were  detailed  from  the  line 
of  the  Army.  The  hospital  streets  were  broad  and  the  genera) 
police  excellent.  The  general  wards  were  in  good  condition,  but  the 
typhoid  fever  wards  were  crowded.  Assistance  was  given  by  the 
Red  Cross,  including  milk,  special  articles  of  food,  comforts,  and  ice. 

The  division  hospitals  of  the  Second  Corps  at  Camp  Alger  were 
relieved  by  transfers  to  the  general  hospital  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.  The 
overflow  from  the  division  hospitals  of  the  First  and  Third  corps  was 
at  first  received  at  the  Leiter  Hospital,  at  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga., 
but  as  this  proved  insufficient,  a  large  hospital  was  established  in 
August  to  receive  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  cases  of  sickness 
occurring  in  these  corps.  This  hospital  early  in  September  was 
officially  recognized  as  the  Sternberg  General  Hospital.  Its  first 
report  showed  a  capacity  of  750  beds  and  a  personnel  of  15  medical 
men,  1  steward,  6  acting  stewards,  107  privates  of  the  hospital  corps, 
and  167  female  nurses.  On  the  movement  of  the  Third  Division, 
First  Army  Corps,  from  Camp  Thomas  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  its  sick 
and  the  equipment  of  its  field  hospital  were  left  in  situ,  the  estab- 
lishment, then  containing  500  beds,  being  known  first  as  the  Sanger 
and  afterwards  as  the  Alexander  H.  Hoff  General  Hospital.  It  was 
discontinued  September  25,  when  its  sick  were  in  condition  to  be  fur- 
loughed. 

The  division  hospitals  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  at  Jacksonville 
and  Miami,  Fla.,  consisted  of  6  tent  pavilion  wards  of  5  tents  each, 
with  a  fly  between  the  second  and  third  tents  of  each  ward.  The 
pavilions  formed  a  semicircle  of  radii  from  a  central  point,  at  which 
was  established  the  office,  dispensary,  etc.,  of  the  hospital.  Two 
pavilions  were  to  be  regarded,  under  ordinary  conditions,  as  the  allow- 
ance of  accommodation  for  each  brigade ;  and  the  attempt  was  made 
to  keep  men  of  the  same  regiment  together  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the 
volunteer  troops  to  preserve  the  regimental  organization  in  the  medi- 
cal service  of  the  corps.  The  prevalence  of  measles  and  mumps 
necessitated  the  pitching  of  extensive  isolation  wards  in  connection 
with  the  formally  planned  pavilions. 

In  August  preparations  were  made  at  the  First  Division  hospital  at 
Jacksonville  to  give  a  better  shelter  than  that  afforded  by  the  tents. 
The  proposition  to  build  frame  pavilions,  each  for  60  beds,  was 
approved,  and  building  was  begun  under  contract.  Concerning  the 
hospitals  of  this  corps  a  board  of  medical  officers  convened  by  Spe- 
cial Order  194,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  August  1,  1898,  reported 
favorably.  The  board  considered  the  equipment  ample  as  to  tentage, 
cots,  bedding,  etc.,  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  care  and  treatment 
given  to  the  patients.  The  cots  and  bedding  were  sent  from  the 
supply  depot  in  New  York  City. 

.A  rapid  increase  of  sickness  in  the  Second  Division,  at  Miami,  as 
compared  with  the  First  Division,  at  Jacksonville,  led  to  a  thorough 
investigation  as  to  its  causes.  The  tents  were  pitched  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town  on  a  rough  tract  of  ground  of  coralline  forma- 
tion. The  troops  were  fairly  well  supplied  with  tentage  and  cooking 
utensils  and  the  camp  was  well  policed.  Sinks  were  not  generally 
used,  as  it  was  difficult  to  make  them  of  the  proper  depth.  Metallic 
troughs  or  latrines  flushed  into  the  ocean  by  a  constant  stream  of 
water  were  used  in  the  First  Brigade,  while  the  Second  Brigade  was 
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provided  with  galvanized  iron  tubs,  which  were  talcen  away  twice 
daily  to  be  emptied  into  the  ocean.  Garbage  was  collected  and  car- 
ried to  the  municipal  dumping  ground.  Abater  was  delivered  by  pipe 
lines  from  the  supply  of  the  town.  It  was  derived  from  a  pond  or 
lake  in  the  everglades,  and  was  reported  as  being  warm  and  having 
a  disagreeable  taste  and  odor,  on  account  of  which  the  men  used  that 
from  wells.  These  wells  were  regarded  by  many  as  contaminated 
with  surface  drainage.  In  fact,  the  opinion  that  the  water  supply 
was  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  sickness  was  generally  entertained. 
Samples  analyzed  at  the  laboratory  of  tliis  of&ee  gave  results  confirm- 
atory of  this  opinion.  The  division  hospital  was  established  on  a 
vacant  lot  in  the  center  of  the  town,  an  unsuitable  and  insanitary 
location.  On  account  of  insufficient  area,  cases  of  measles,  many  of 
M'hich  were  under  treatment,  could  not  be  properly  isolated.  Sinks 
and  garbage,  emitting  an  offensive  odor,  surrounded  the  lot.  The 
hospital  was  fairly  well  provided  with  tents,  folding  cots,  medicines, 
and  other  needful  supplies  to  care  ordinarily  for  the  sick  of  a  division. 
Early  in  August  the  troops  were  moved  to  Camp  Cuba  Libre  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The  hospital  of  the  Third  Division  was  established  at  Panama  Park, 
about  6  miles  from  Jacksonville. 

In  connection  with  the  division  hospitals  of  this  corps  a  convalescent 
camp  was  established  July  27  at  Pablo  Beach,  16  miles  from  Jackson- 
ville, for  the  recuperation  of  men  who  had  become  debilitated  through 
climatic  influences. 

The  Fourth  Army  Corps. — A  few  regular  and  volunteer  regiments 
concentrated  at  Mobile,  Ala. ,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps  and  of  the  cavalry  division.  A  division  hospital  of  200  beds 
was  established  here,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  corps  moved  to 
Tampa  and  Fernandina,  Fla.  Tent  hospitals  were  established  and  an 
excellent  reserve  ambulance  company  was  manned  and  equipped  for 
service  with  troops  expected  to  operate  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  The 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  camps  at  Tampa  were  not  good.  Malarial 
fevers  became  prevalent  and  typhoid  fever  common.  The  division 
hospital  had  to  be  relieved  by  removing  serious  cases  in  the  hospital 
train  of  the  medical  department  (see  page  106),  to  the  general  hospital 
at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.  About  August  1  an  overflow  hospital  was 
organized  in  a  school  building  at  West  Tampa. 

The  spread  of  disease  among  troops  remaining  in  Tampa  after  the 
departure  of  the  Porto  Rican  expedition  led  to  the  removal  of  many 
of  the  regiments  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fernandina.  The  hospital  of 
one  division  was  pitched  on  the  beach  about  3  miles  from  Fernandina. 
A  convent  in  tlie  city  was  also  used  for  hospital  purposes. 

About  July  20  the  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico  embarked 
and  sailed.  The  fleld-hospital  accommodation  with  this  expeditionary 
force  was  ample  and  the  supplies  abundant.  The  chief  surgeon  of 
the  Fourth  Corps  urged  the  shipment  of  his  reserve  ambulance  com- 
pany with  this  expedition,  but  General  Brooke  considered  this  to  be 
unnecessary. 

A  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Ponce,  malarial 
fevers  appeared  among  them,  and  typhoid  infection,  broiight  from 
Chickamauga,  Ga.,  and  Tampa,  Fla.,  manifested  its  presence  in  the 
camps.  Some  of  these  cases  were  sent  home  on  returning  transports, 
but  as  the  voyage  was  found  to  be  very  trying  to  severe  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  I  telegraphed  Colonel  Greenleat,  cliief  surgeon,  to  estab- 
lish a  general  hospital  at  Ponce  for  such  cases.     Tent  ^\•ards  were 
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considered  to  be  preferable  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  buildings  in  the 
city.  Two  liundred  hospital  tents  were  sent  by  the  Concho  on  August 
13,  and  furniture,  supplies,  medical  of&ccrs,  and  nurses  on  the  Relief, 
Obdam,  and  other  vessels.  Colonel  Greenleaf  was  also  well  supplied 
with  funds  to  provide  everything  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the 
sick.  No  special  report  of  the  conditions  of  this  hospital  has  yet 
been  receiA'cd. 

Troops  on  the  Pacific  coast. — The  troops  on  the  Paciflc  coast  were 
concentrated  mostly  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Camp  Merriam  came 
first  into  existence  on  the  Presidio  reservation  near  the  Lombard- 
street  entrance.  Nearly  10,000  men  were  encamped  here,  but  when 
it  Avas  understood  that  the  expeditionary  force  to  the  Philippines  was 
to  be  increased  to  20,000  men  a  new  camp  had  to  be  established.  The 
site  selected  was  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  including  the  sand  dunes  in  its  vicinity.  This  was  CamiJ  Mer- 
ritt,  at  which  18,000  thousand  troops  rendezvoused  for  shipment  to 
Manila.  Much  sickness  occurred  among  the  regiments  in  this  camp. 
Some  of  the  commands  brouglit  with  them  the  infection  of  measles, 
and  this  disease  spread  rapidly.  The  cases  were  in  manj^  instances 
complicated  with  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  on  account  of  exposure 
to  the  cold,  raw  winds  which  blew  constantly  over  the  site,  a  site 
selected  -svithout  consultation  with  any  representative  of  the  Medical 
Department.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever  also  appeared,  with  a  few  cases 
of  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

Camp  Merrittwas  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  troops  of  the  inde- 
pendent division  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  were  removed  to  the 
grounds  of  the  military  reservation  at  the  Presidio. 

Eighteen  thousand  of  the  troops  from  Camp  Merriam  and  from 
Camp  Merritt  were  dispatched  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  were 
carried  on  twenty  transport  steamers,  the  first  expedition  sailing  on 
May  25.  Each  steamship,  before  being  accepted  by  the  Government, 
was  inspected  by  a  board  of  medical  officers,  and  in  each  instance  the 
vessel  was  thoroughly  disinfected  before  the  troops  went  on  board. 
Two  or  three  medical  officers,  as  many  hospital  stewards,  and  ten  to 
fifteen  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  equipped  for  field  service,  were 
assigned  to  each  ship.  With  each  expedition  was  a  large  quantity  of 
medical  supplies  to  provide  the  troops  for  six  months  and  to  equip 
suitable  hospitals  at  Manila.  These  supplies  included  medicines,  sur- 
gical instruments,  dressings,  hospital  furniture,  beds  and  bedding, 
and  all  the  miscellaneous  articles  required  for  the  proper  treatment 
and  care  of  the  sick.  Many  articles  belicA^ed  to  be  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  allowances  of  the  supply  table. 
Large  reserve  supplies  were  sent  on  the  Arizona  and  the  Scandia, 
which  sailed  late  in  August,  to  replenish  the  stores  already  sent.  An 
additional  supply  was  also  placed  on  both  ships  in  case  they  should  be 
required  to  make  the  return  voyage  in  the  capacity  of  hospital  ships. 

The  precautions  taken  to  secure  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the 
vessels  prior  to  embarkation  and  the  sanitary  supervision  exercised 
over  the  men  during  their  long  voyage  must  be  credited  with  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  the  troops  arrived  at  Manila,  for  if  any 
notable  sickness  had  occurred  on  these  vessels  its  presence  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  announced  in  the  press  dispatches.  I  have  received 
but  few  reports,  as  yet,  from  medical  officers  who  accompanied  this 
expeditionary  force,  but  those  which  have  come  to  hand  give  a  most 
gratifying  view  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  men  while  on  board  the 
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transports.  During  tlie  attack  on  tlie  Spanish  lines  at  Manila,  August 
13,  the  field  hospitals  were  established  at  Camp  Dewey,  4  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.  All  the  wounded,  46  in  number,  were  in  hospital 
and  comfortably  cared  for  by  7  p.  m.  of  that  day. 

The  service  of  the  division  field  hospital,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
Gal.,  began  June  2,  1898,  at  Camp  Merritt,  with  tents  for  48  patients. 
At  this  time  serious  cases,  mostly  complications  of  measles,  were 
treated  in  various  civil  hospitals  in  San  Francisco.  The  site  of  this 
camp  was,  as  stated  above,  unsuitable.  Its  surface  was  a  cold,  damp 
sand,  continually  exposed  to  chilly  winds  and  heavy  fogs,  which  sat- 
urated the  tents,  clothing,  and  bedding  of  the  men  with  moisture.  On 
July  21  the  hospital  was  moved  to  the  Presidio,  where  two  large  brick 
barrack  buildings  and  a  few  hospital  tents  constituted  the  accommo- 
dations. The  ventilation  was  poor;  water  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
lavatory,  and  the  sewerage  system,  if  not  faulty,  was  at  least  incon- 
venient for  hospital  purposes.  All  necessary  supplies  and  furnish- 
ings were  promptly  furnished  by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  department. 
A  separate  special  diet  kitchen,  which  gave  satisfaction,  was  main- 
tained. After  the  departure  of  the  last  Philippine  troops  on  the 
Scandia,  August  26,  the  hospital  force  consisted  of  5  hospital  stew- 
ards, 7  acting  stewards,  73  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  33  female 
nurses,  and  10  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  capacity  of  the  hospital  at  the 
time  being  320  beds. 

The  ladies  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  San  Francisco  established  a 
convalescent  hospital  of  25  beds  in  a  sheltered  place  at  the  Presidio, 
to  which  patients  were  transferred  from  the  division  hospital  to  recu- 
perate before  going  on  furlough  or  being  returned  to  duty.  The  chief 
surgeon  of  the  department  testifies  to  the  value  of  the  assistance  given 
by  these  ladies,  not  only  as  regards  this  hospital,  but  in  feeding  troops 
on  their  arrival  and  departure,  and  in  providing  clothing  and  delica- 
cies for  the  sick  in  the  camps,  hospitals,  and  transports. 

To  complete  this  general  review  of  the  camp  hospitals  a  further 
reference  is  needful  to  the  history  of  the  regimental  hospitals.  At 
first  when  regimental  commands  ceased  to  be  separate  commands,  in 
becoming  the  constituent  units  of  brigades  and  divisions  preparatory 
to  operations  against  the  enemy,  the  regimental  hospitals  were  dises- 
tablished to  consolidate  the  working  force  of  the  Medical  Department 
and  Hospital  Corps  into  division  hospitals  and  ambulance  companies. 
The  objects  in  view  were,  first,  to  complete  the  field  organization  of 
the  department  and,  second,  to  instruct  untrained  officers  and  men  in 
their  respective  duties,  so  that  when  field  service  was  undertaken  the 
Medical  Department  would  be  efiicient  in  rear  of  a  marching  or  fight- 
ing command. 

The  want  of  hospital  corps  men  was  the  main  cause  of  the  failure 
of  chief  surgeons  to  accomplish  their  purpose  promptly.  Instead  of 
organizing  for  field  service  their  time  was  occupied  and  their  energies 
spent  in  endeavoring  to  procure  the  necessary  men  by  enlistment  or 
transfer.  Instead  of  instructing  for  field  service  they  had  to  instruct 
untrained  men  in  caring  for  the  ordinary  percentage  of  sick  in  a 
healthy  command.  But  after  a  time,  when  sickness  invaded  the 
camps  and  the  division  hospitals  became  filled,  preparations  for  field 
service  had  to  give  place  to  the  immediate  necessity  of  caring  for  the 
sick.  The  division  hospitals  became  expanded,  as  at  Siboney  and 
Tampa,  into  base  hospitals  with  increased  needs  and  increased  respon- 
sibilities. To  these  I  sent  with  the  utmost  dispatch  physicians  and 
surgeons  under  contract,  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  troops,  and  trained  nurses  to  relieve  the  details  from 
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the  regiments  wlio  were  temporarily  acting  as  hospital  corps  men. 
At  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.,  the  expansions 
of  the  division  hospitals,  under  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
typhoid  invasion  of  the  camps,  became  officially  recognized  as  general 
hospitals  and  were  promptly  provided  by  me  with  the  best  available 
medical  service,  with  trained  nurses,  with  all  permissible  medical  and 
hospital  supplies,  and  with  funds  for  special  purchases. 

The  altered  conditions  under  which  the  division  hospitals  were  oper- 
ating were  immediately  recognized  by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  at  Santiago  on  the  breakdown  of  that  corps  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  and  the  efforts  of  his  medical  officers  to  care  for 
their  sick  locally  were  encouraged  by  giving  them  every  available 
facility.  The  effect  of  this  was  seen  in  the  camps  at  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island,  where  regimental  medical  officers  cared  for  many  sick 
under  hospital  or  line  canvas,  with  details  by  regimental  commanders 
as  hospital  attendants,   t 

Similarly  in  other  camps  regimental  hospitals  were  in  many  instances 
equipped  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  In  view  of  the  insid- 
ious progress  of  typhoid  fever  in  infected  individuals,  febrile  eases  in 
the  regimental  camps  required  such  close  attention  as  could  not  be 
given  when  the  men  were  scattered  in  quarters,  and  this  called  for 
hospital  shelter  and  supplies.  There  were,  therefore,  in  some  of  the 
camps  regimental  hospitals  in  which  very  serious  cases  were  treated 
and  in  which  deaths  occurred,  but  these  latter  were  few  in  number, 
as  a  transfer  to  the  division  hospitals  was  usually  effected  when  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  disease  became  manifest. 

The  tabulation  which  I  submit  below  does  not  include  all  the  cases 
and  deaths  in  the  field  hospitals,  because  medical  officers  have  not  in 
every  instance  rendered  the  required  reports.  The  work,  for  instance, 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  is  on  this  account  not  fully 
represented  in  the  tabulation,  and  the  reports  for  August  from  the 
command  in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  not  been  received.  Were  all 
the  reports  available  that  are  due  but  not  rendered  the  figures  in  this 
tabulation  would  be  materially  increased. 

Besides  this,  the  cases  enumerated  below  do  not  represent  all  the 
men  that  were  taken  on  sick  report.  They  do  not  include  the  trivial 
cases  that  were  treated  in  quarters,  nor  those  cases  of  a  serious  char- 
acter which  were  treated  in  regimental  hospitals  when  the  accommo- 
dations of  the  division  hospitals  were  temporarily  under  strain.  They 
do,  however,  include  most  of  the  cases  that  are  tabulated  (see  p.  131) 
as  admitted  into  general  hospitals,  for  the  majority  of  those  admit- 
ted into  the  general  hospitals  passed  through  the  division  or  other  field 
hospitals  en  route. 

Cases  and  deaths  reported  from,  field  hospitals  to  September  30, 1898. 


Army  corps. 


Location. 


Cases. 


Beaths. 


First  .. 

Second 

Third.. 
Fourth 


First  Division,  Chickamauga  Park,  G-a 

Second  Division,  Tampa,  Cfiickamauga.  and  Kuoxville 

Third  Division,  Chickamauga  Park  and  Lexineton 

First  Brigade,  First  Division,  San  Juan  road,  Porto  Eico.  - 

First  Division,  Camp  Alger,  Va , 

Second  Division,  Gamp  Alger,  Va.,  and  Thoroughfare,  Va . 

Second  Division,  Camp  Meade,  Pa 

First  Division,  Chickamaaga  Park,  G-a.,  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Second  Division,  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga 

First  Division,  near  Mobile,  Ala 

Second  Division,  Femandina,  Fla.,  and  Huntsville,  Ala 

Third  Division,  Femandiua,  Fla 


Ml 

25 

1,827 

32 

998 

35 

267 

6 

893 

6 

353 

2 

241 

1,818 

32 

2,664 

28 

279 

2 

646 

12 

226 

2 
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Cases  and  deaths  reported  from  field  hospitals  to  September  30,  i595— Continued. 


Army  corps. 


Fourth 

Fil'tli 

Seventh 

Eighth  

iSeparate  camjj. 


Field  hospitals,  Tampa 

Kt'ceptiou  hospital,  PicDic  Island,  Fla 

Field  hospitals,  Tampa 

(Jamp  near  Santiago,  Cuha 

Siboney,  Cuba,  reserve  division  hospital 

Siboney,  Cuha,  yellow-fever  hospital 

MoDtauk  Point,  Lon  <;  Island 

First  Division,  Miami  and  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Second  Division,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

Third  Division,  Panama  Park,  Fla 

Division  hospital 

Camp  Bushnell,  Colnmhns,  Ohio 

Camp  Black,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 

St.  Simons  Island,  Ga 

Target  range,  "Waco,  Ga 

Fernandina,  Fla.  (Colonel  Coates) 

Camp  Hobson,  Ga 

Total  in  field  hospitals 


Deaths. 


2,951 

50 

39 

3 

91 

1 

890 

118 

2,682 

111 

549 

4(i 

5,034 

120 

2,423 

41 

2,013 

58 

636 

10 

2,722 

70 

231 

163 

48 

1 

458 

122 

799 

5 

33,044 

826 

GENERAL   HOSPITALS. 

Up  to  September  30,  11  general  hospitals  were  established  and  fully 
manned  and  equipped.  These  had  a  capacity  of  nearly  7,000  beds. 
At  the  same  time  certain  post  hospitals  having  good  accommodations 
were  used  for  the  treatment  of  army  cases  generally,  without  altera- 
tion of  their  official  status  as  post  hospitals.  Those,  for  instance,  at 
Forts  Columbus,  Hamilton,  and  Wadsworth,  IST.  Y.,  in  the  East,  and 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Wash.,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were  expanded  in  this  manner.  The 
vacant  beds  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the 
Treasury  Department  were  placed  at  my  disposal  and  the  civil  hos- 
pitals of  the  country  were  ready  on  call  to  receive  and  care  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers.  These  offers  of  hospital  accommodations  and 
medical  care  were  accepted  by  me  in  many  instances,  particularly  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence  to  relieve  the  tent 
hospitals  at  Montauk  Point  when  crowded  by  the  rapid  transfer  of 
sick  from  Santiago. 

1.  The  Leiter  General  Hospital,  Chickamauga,  Ga. — The  building 
occupied  was  a  summer  hotel  converted  to  hospital  uses.  It  is  a 
modern  and  apparently  well-constructed  building,  well  furnished 
throughout,  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  It  is  situated 
in  5  acres  of  ornamental  grounds  near  Crawfish  Springs,  on  a  railroad 
direct  from  Chattanooga  to  Camp  George  H.  Thomas.  It  was  esti- 
oaated  to  accommodate  175  patients,  but  cots  for  30  convalescents 
were  placed  in  the  verandas,  and  two  wards  of  16  tents  in  all,  with 
an  occupancy  of  80,  were  established  in  the  grounds — total  capacity, 
285  beds.  The  water  supply  is  pumped  from  Crawfish  Springs  into  a 
distributing  tank.  The  personnel  of  this  hospital  consisted  of  14 
medical  officers,  38  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  Si  female 
nurses.  Its  kitchens,  including  special  diet,  are  reported  as  excellent. 
The  hospital  was  established  June  6,  1898. 

2.  General  hospital.  Key  West,  Fla. — On  April  20, 1898,  the  convent 
and  two  school  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Sisters  of  Mary  Immacu- 
late, Key  West,  Fla.,  were  turned  over  by  agreement  to  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  for  use  as  a  hospital  during  the  war.  Cots 
with  bedding  for  500  patients  were  immediately  forwarded,  and  the 
surgeon  in  command  was  instructed  to  call  for  such  supplies  as  were 
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necdfnL  The  ]:>05t  hospital  at  Key  West  Barracks  afforded  many 
desirable  facilities  for  the  establislmieiit  of  the  general  hospital  at 
this  place.  Frame  buildings  were  erected  on  the  convent  grounds 
for  tise  as  isolation  wards,  earth  closets,  etc.  A  pesihonse  for  the 
treatment  of  yeUow  fever  and  smallpox  oases  was  established  in 
connection  with  the  general  hospitaL  The  pers<jnnel  oonsisTeii  of  7 
medical  officers.  34  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  9  contract  nurses. 
23  sisters  of  the  cijnvent.  and  29  employees.  e<xiks.  laborers,  team- 
sters, etc. 

3.  GeneralhospiiaLFortlMcFheiSjn.  Go.. — This  hospital  maybe  said 
to  have  been  establishe<l  May  14.  1>9>.  when  a  train  load  of  patients 
from  Tampa,  Fla.,  was  receiTcd  for  treatment.  Certain  of  the  bar- 
pack  buildings  of  the  pC'St  were  Tise<i  in  connection  with  the  wards 
and  offices  of  the  post  hijspiiaL  On  Jnne  20  the  accommodations 
were  extended  by  the  nse  oi  35  hospiial  ten*s.  and  shortly  afterwards 
100  more  tents  were  pitched  on  frames  and  floors  for  use.  The  nnm- 
ber  of  available  beds  for  imtienis  is  ^22.  The  general  mess  hall  of 
the  pjst  is  nsed  as  a  dining  hall  for  convalescents,  hospital-corps 
men,  trained  nurses,  and  employees.  There  are  als-j  4  special  diet 
kitchens,  which  suffice  for  the  nee<is  of  those  seriously  sick.  The 
personnel  consists  of  14  medical  offieei-s.  3  stewards.  -5  acting  stew- 
ards, and  112  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  with  2  hospital  matrons. 
71  female  ntirses.  and  ;>i'  other  civilian  employees,  cjoks.  waiters,  and 
laborers.  The  patients  were  mostly  derived  from  the  camps  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  but  one  train  load  was  received  from  Chickamauga, 
Ga.,  and  two  from  Femandina,  Fla.,  with  a  number  of  cases  from 
the  large  body  of  recruits  (2.iX»0  to  3,>00  men)  aggregated  at  the 
post. 

4.  Tfi€  general  Jiospiial  at  Fori  Monroe.  Ya. — C'rders  were  issued 
June26  forthe  establishment  of  this  hospital  ineonnecticinwith  the  post 
hospital  of  the  fort.  One  hundred  hospital  tents  were  furnished  by  the 
Quartennasters  Department,  ccits  and  bedding  for  -SCO  patients  by  the 
Medical  Department,  and  the  surgeon  in  charge  was  directed  to  make 
reqtiisition  for  other  necessary  supplies.  The  tents  were  pitched  end  on 
to  each  other  in  threes  and  fours,  forming  pavilion  wards  with  streets 
between.  They  were  raised  from  1  to  2  feet  above  the  stirf ace  of  the 
ground,  floored,  framed,  and  raftered  to  give  them  stability,  and  con- 
nected with  other  parts  of  the  ho  spital  camp  by  a  board  walk.  A  frame 
building  was  erected  for  use  as  a  kitchen  and  (lining  hall,  the  latter 
capable  of  seating  2-50  persons.  Other  buildings  were  constructed  for 
use  as  water-closets  and  bath  houses,  the  latter  furnished  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  Water  from  the  post  supply  was  conducted  to  all  parts  of 
the  camp  and  a  condensing  plant  provided  a  sufficient  supply  of  dis- 
tilled water  for  drinking.  All  sewage  was  debvered  by  sewers  into  the 
mains  of  the  sewerage  system  of  the  post.  This  hospital  was  strength- 
ened by  the  conveniences  of  the  pnst  hospital,  induding.  besides  its 
wards,  an  oi)erating  room,  laboratory,  dispensary.  X-ray  roonu  offices, 
special-diet  kitchen,  and  storage  rooms.  The  iirst  patients  were 
received  July  13,  244  officers  and  men  from  the  City  of  Wash  ington, 
a  transport  from  Santiago,  Cuba.  These  were  accommodated  in  the 
tent  pavilions,  but  as  the  kitchen  and  mess  hall  building  was  yet 
unfinished,  Buzzacott  ovens  under  tent  flies  were  used  tmtil  Jtily  18, 
when  the  hospital  buildings  were  completed.  This  hospital  received 
sick  and  wounded  from  the  transjwrts  City  of  WasJiington.  Break- 
water. Solaci.  Hudson,  Cfbdam,  and  Larnpasas  and  from  the  camp  at 
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Newport  News,  Va.  The  medical  force  attached  to  the  hospital  con- 
sisted of  15  officers,  2  stewards,  4  acting  stewards,  and  94  privates  of 
the  Hospital  Corps,  and  43  female  and  11  male  contract  nurses. 

5.  General  hospital  at  Fort  Myer,  Fa.— On  May  13, 1898,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  approved  my  request  to  utilize  the  vacant  barrack  buildings 
of  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  in  connection  with  the  post  hospital  at  that  place 
as  a  general  hospital.  The  buildings  were  speedily  fitted  up  and  the 
hospital  provided  with  all  needful  supplies.  One  building  had  to  be 
erected  as  a  deadhouse.  The  riding  hall.of  the  post  was  floored  and 
converted  into  a  ward  for  175  patients.  At  each  end  of  the  riding  haU, 
but  detached  from  it,  two  water-closets  were  constructed  for  the  dis- 
infection and  disposal  of  typhoid  excreta.  Water  was  brought  into 
this  hall,  with  two  faucets  at  each  end  of  the  building,  for  use  in  filling 
tubs  for  baths.  The  hospital  kitchens  were  supplemented  by  a  Red 
Cross  special-diet  kitchen.  The  capacity  of  this  hospital  is  544.  Most 
of  the  cases  were  derived  from  the  Second  Army  Corps  at  Camp  Alger, 
Va.  The  personnel  consisted  of  18  medical  men,  2  stewards,  9  acting 
stewards,  67  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  49  female  and  12  male 
contract  nurses,  and  28  laborers. 

6.  General  hospital,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. — On  April  27  I  requested 
authority  to  make  use  of  the  vacant  barrack  buildings  at  Fort  Thomas, 
Ky.,  as  a  general  hospital.  This  was  granted,  and  I  immediately  sent 
200  beds  and  bedding  with  instructions  to  the  surgeon  in  command  to 
make  use  of  the  quartermaster's  bedsteads  then  in  the  barracks  and 
to  make  requisition  for  the  necessary  personnel  and  supplies  for  active 
service  in  his  hospital.  The  proposed  establishment  was  intended  as 
a'reserve  hospital,  and  patients  were  not  sent  to  it  until  July  7.  The 
number  of  available  beds  was  416.  Ten  medical  men  were  on  duty  at 
this  hospital,  1  steward,  3  acting  stewards,  67  privates  of  the  Hospital 
Corps,  33  female  and  3  male  contract  nurses. 

7.  General  hospital,  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C. — This  hospital 
consisted  of  a  tent  hospital  expansion  of  the  hospital  accommodations 
of  the  post.  The  tents  were  framed  and  floored ;  the  boards  of  the 
flooring  were  waxed  lightly  before  the  cots  were  put  in.  Four  medical 
officers  were  on  duty  at  this  hospital,  with  two  stewards.  No  female 
nurses  were  employed,  as  the  surgeon  in  command  had  a  hospital-corps 
company  of  instruction  to  draw  upon  according  to  his  needs. 

8.  The  Josiah  Simipson  Hospital,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. — This  is  a  frame 
pavilion  hospital  of  1,000  beds,  arranged  en  echelon,  on  the  plans  which 
gave  the  best  satisfaction  during  the  civil  war,  with  an  administra- 
tion building,  quarters  for  medical  officers,  hospital-corps  men,  male 
and  female  nurses,  etc.,  and  buildings  for  kitchens,  dining  rooms, 
storerooms,  laundry,  chapel,  crematory,  workshops,  etc. ,  all  connected 
by  covered  board  walks  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Authority  for 
the  building  and  equipping  of  this  establishment  was  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  on  my  application  of  July  12, 1898.  It  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients  in  September. 

The  Sternberg  and  Sanger  general  hospitals  in  Chickamauga  Park, 
Ga. ,  and  the  Ponce  general  hospital,  Porto  Rico,  have  already  been 
briefly  described. 

The  post  hospitals,  which  did  duty  as  general  hospitals  during  the 
war  period,  were  chiefly  six,  although  many  others  cared  occasionally 
for  sick  and  wounded  men  not  members  of  the  local  garrison.  The 
hospital  building  at  each  of  these  posts  is  in  excellent  condition.  It 
formed  the  administration  building  of  the  extended  hospital  and  pro- 
vided commodious  wards  for  cases  of  grave  sickness.    Fifty  or  more 
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tents  "with  cots,  bedding,  etc. ,  for  250  or  more  patients  were  sent  to 
the  surgeon  in  charge  of  each  with  orders  to  get  in  readiness  for 
immediate  service.  These  movements  were  instituted  July  17-28. 
The  tents  were  floored,  framed,  and  pitched  in  paA^lion  wards,  and 
prior  to  the  reception  of  sick  the  personnel  of  the  establishment 
was  increased  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  At  Fort  Hamilton, 
for  instance,  there  were  assigned  to  duty  5  medical  men  under  con- 
tract, 1  steward,  6  acting  stewards,  24  Hospital  Corps  privates,  and  4 
male  and  15  female  contract  nurses.  Details  made  by  the  command- 
ing officer  from  the  troops  in  garrison  did  the  policing  and  other 
heavy  work  of  the  extemporized  hospital. 

The  appended  tabulation  summarizes  the  cases  and  deaths  reported 
to  September  30,  1898,  from  the  general  hospitals  and  the  post  and 
civil  hospitals. 

Cases  and  deaths  reported  from  general,  post,  and  civil  hospitals  to  September  30, 

1898. 


Hospital. 


Locality. 


Casee. 


Deaths. 


General  hospitals. 


Post  hospitals  - 


Civil  hospitals . 


Chickamauga,  Ga.  (Leiter  General  Hospital) 

Key  West,  F)a 

Mcpherson,  Fort,  Ga 

Monroe.  Fort,  Va 

Myer,  Fort,  Va 

Thomas,  Fort,  Ky 

Washington  Barracta,  D.  C ■ 

Total 

Columbus,  Fort,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  Fort,  N.T 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash 

Wadsworth,  Fort,  N.  Y 

Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands 

Total 

Charleston,  S.  C,  city  hospital 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  Hospital 

Key  West,  marine  hospital,  Fla 

Mobile,  Ala.,  marine  hospital 

New  York  civil  hospitals 

Philadelphia  civil  hospitals 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  marine  hospital 

Stapleton,  N.  Y.,  marine  hospital 

Total 

Aggregate 


555 
547 
1,342 
1,218 
802 
519 
753 


73 
6 
63 
31 
77 
30 
5 


5,736 

285 

338 

12 

115 

1 

1,194 

33 

314 

1 

475 

.54 

1 

2,490 

48 

118 

8 

83 

4 

5 

79 

5 

1,084 

19 

427 

11 

100 

14 

106 

2,002 

61 

10,  228 

394 

THE   MEDICAL    STATISTICS   OF  THE   WAR. 


The  work  of  gathering  up  the  records  of  sickness  of  the  various 
commands  in  service  during  the  war  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty. 
Volunteer  medical  officers  were  ignorant  of  the  methods  of  keeping 
their  records,  and  many  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  what 
was  frequently  regarded  as  "mere  paper  work,"  which  had  no  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  welfare  of  their  men.  Nothwithstanding  repeated 
calls  from  this  office  and  from  chief  surgeons,  many  regimental  sur- 
geons failed  to  report  concerning  their  commands,  even  up  to  the  time 
when  the  order  was  issued  for  their  muster  out.  War  Department 
instructions  to  mustering  officers  have  recently  succeeded  in  bringing 
in  many  reports  of  sick  and  wounded  that  would  otherwise  have  prob- 
ably never  been  rendered. 
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The  work,  however,  of  volunteer  surgeons  in  this  regard  must  be 
considered  as  satisfactory  when  compared  with  that  of  the  volunteer 
medical  ofacers  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  In  August,  1862,  over 
four  months  after  the  President's  call  for  75,000  volunteers  and  five 
weeks  after  his  call  for  500,000  men,  the  medical  reports  represented 
a  strength  of  only  109,054,  in  September  162,217,  and  in  October 
252,037,  whereas  in  May,  1898,  while  many  of  the  275,000  men  author- 
ized as  the  war  strength  of  the  country  had  not  yet  been  enlisted, 
medical  reports  representing  151,685  men  were  rendered. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  reports  sent  in  during  the  recent  war 
give  a  complete  record  of  the  individual  cases,  whereas  the  reports 
called  for  during  the  civil  war  were  merely  numerical,  and  specified 
the  names  of  the  affected  soldiers  only  in  the  cases  of  death,  discharge 
for  disability,  transfer  to  general  hospital,  etc.  Thus,  where  a  regi- 
mental surgeon  of  the  civil  war  reported  15  cases  of  diarrhea,  all  end- 
ing in  return  to  duty,  the  regimental  surgeon  of  the  present  time 
reports  of  each  case  the  name,  rank,  company,  regiment,  date  of 
admission  to  sick  report,  complications,  etc.,  and  date  of  return  to 
duty.  Our  present  reports  are  therefore  of  much  greater  value  for 
Pension  Office  purposes  than  were  those  of  the  civil  war. 

The  following  tabulations  compiled  from  reports  received  up  to 
October  25, 1898,  are  submitted  to  show  the  incidence  of  sickness  and 
mortality  on  the  troops  during  the  five  months.  May  1  to  September 
30,  1898.  The  first  presents  the  absolute  number  of  admissions  and 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fevers,  diarrheal  diseases,  and 
from  all  causes,  during  each  of  the  months,  while  the  second  gives 
the  ratios  per  thousand  calculated  from  these  numbers. 

Our  medical  of&cers  have  reported  in  full  concerning  1,715  deaths,* 
of  which  number  640  were  occasioned  by  typhoid  fever,  97  by  malarial 
fevers,  and  39  by  diarrhea  and  dysentery.  The  fact  that  the  mean 
strength  for  September  is  only  130,763  shows  that  all  the  reports  for 
that  month  have  not  as  yet  been  received. 

The  table  giving  the  ratios  per  thousand  of  strength  enables  com- 
parisons to  be  made  with  facility.  The  death  rates  for  May  and  June 
were  not  in  excess  of  those  of  the  Army  in  time  of  peace.  In  July 
the  rate  became  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  most  well-cared-for 
cities,  2.15  for  the  month,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  rate  of 
25.80  per  thousand  living.  In  August  it  became  excessive,  4.08  for 
the  month,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  48.96  per  thousand.  In  Sep- 
tember the  influence  of  the  energetic  measures  taken  in  July  and 
August  to  improve  the  health  of  the  Army  becomes  manifest  in  the 
falling  of  the  death  rate  to  2.45  or  the  equivalent  of  an  annual  rate 
of  29.40.  The  same  progression  to  an  acme  in  August,  with  a  sudden 
fall  in  September  is  seen  in  the  various  ratios  given  under  the  specific 
titles  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  and  diarrheal  diseases.  This  is 
exceedingly  gratifying,  and  must  be  credited,  as  stated,  to  the  sanitary 
measures  adopted,  for  our  experience  in  the  civil  war  demonstrates 
that  in  the  absence  of  these  measures  the  high  ratio  of  August  would 
have  been  continued  for  many  months  to  come. 

♦Reports  to  the  Adjutant-General  to  September  30,  1898,  show  345  Mled  and 
died  of  wounds  and  3,485  died  of  disease  in  a  mean  strength  of  375,000  men. 
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Admission  to  sick  report  and  deaths  in  the  United  States  Army,  May  to  September, 

1898. 

[Eeported  to  October  25, 1898.] 


Month. 


Mean 
strength. 


May 

June 

July 

August 

September  , 

Total 


151,  685 
159,  793 
203,  250 
190,  347 
130,  763 


167, 168 


Total 
admis- 
sions. 


10, 208 
24, 839 
41,  664 
53,  705 
28,544 


158, 460 


Total 

deaths. 


70 
112 
437 
776 
320 


Typhoid. 


Admis- 
sions. 


Deaths. 


60 

414 

3,041 

6,172 

2,438 


12, 125 


14 
167 
353 
103 


Malarial. 


Admis- 
sions. 


665 
3,120 
9,081 
15,  519 
10, 548 


38,833 


Diarrheal. 


Admis- 
sions. 


2,826 
7,735 
9,624 
10, 101 
3,629 


33,715 


Deaths. 


4 

8 

26 

1 


Ratios  per  thousand  of  mean  strength  deduced  from  the  numbers  in  the  preceding 

tabulation . 


Month. 


Mean 
strength. 


Total 
admis- 
sions. 


Total 
deaths. 


Typhoid. 


Admis- 


Admis- 


Deatha. 


Diarrheal. 


May 

June 

July 

August  -  - . 
September 


151, 685 
159, 793 
203,  250 
190, 347 
130,  763 


67.30 
152.32 
204.  99 
282. 14 
218. 29 


0.46 
.70 
2.15 
4.03 
2.45 


0.40 
2.59 
14.96 
32.43 
18.64 


0.02 
.09 
.82 

1.85 
.79 


3.72 
19.53 
44.68 
81.63 
80.67 


0.06 
.33 
.16 


18.63 
48.41 
46.86 
53.07 
26.99 


0.03 
.04 
.14 

.008 


I  submit  herewith  for  comparison  with  the  statistics  given  above  two 
tabulations  from  the  records  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of 
the  War  of  the  ReTaellion.  The  first  gives  the  absolute  figures  reported 
monthly  by  medical  ofiieers  for  the  thirteen  months,  May,  1861,  to 
May,  1862,  inclusive;  the  second  gives  the  ratios  deduced  from  these 
numbers.  Attention  is  invited,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  relatively  large 
number  of  admissions  from  all  causes  reported  monthly  during  the  civil 
war,  and  secondly  to  the  high  death  rates.  Even  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  when  the  army  consisted  only  of  the  75,000  volunteers  called  out 
by  the  proclamation  of  April  15, 1861,  the  death  rates  were  higher  than 
during  the  first  three  months  of  our  recent  aggregation  of  more  than 
three  times  as  many  raw  troops.  And  these  high  death  rates  contin- 
ued month  after  month,  becoming  higher  as  the  new  levies  under  the 
500,000  call  were  gradually  enrolled  and  became  exposed  to  the  insan- 
itary conditions  of  the  camps  of  that  period.  In  November,  1861,  the 
death  rate  was  higher  than  that  of  the  month  of  August  last,  which  so 
alarmed  the  country  and  virtually  broke  up  the  army  as  a  fighting 
machine.  December,  1861,  and  January  and  February,  1862,  had 
equally  high  death  rates.  Disease  increased  its  ravages  in  March  to 
6.08,  and  in  April,  1862,  it  reached  its  acme,  with  3,331  deaths  during 
the  month  out  of  a  force  of  395,703  men,  or  8.42  deaths  out  of  every 
thousand  men,  as  compared  with  4.08,  the  maximum  monthly  rate  of 
the  Spanish- American  war. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  concerning  the  relative  prevalence 
and  mortality  of  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers  and  diarrhea  and  dys- 
entery, but  what  I  have  already  said  will  suffice  to  direct  attention  to 
the  points  of  interest  in  these  tables. 
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Admissions  to  sick  report  and  deaths  in  the  United  States  Army,  May,  1861,  to 

May,  186S,  inclusive. 


Mean 
strength. 


Total 
admis- 
sions. 


Total 
deaths 


Typhoid. 


Malarial. 


Admis- 


Deaths. 


Diarrheal. 


Admis- 


Deaths. 


1861. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug:u3t 

September  .. 

October 

November. . . 
December . . . 

1862. 

January 

February  . . . 

March 

April 

May 


16, 161 
66, 950 
69, 118 
109,  054 
162, 217 
252,  037 
296, 025 
336, 745 


343,  572 
316,  568 
314, 961 
395, 713 
388, 492 


5,130 
22,  587 
23, 904 
41,  387 
51,810 
74,  284 
83,436 
89, 892 


85,  081 
66, 847 
64, 468 
106, 075 
95, 724 


19 

09 
194 
330 
438 
848 
1,265 
1,578 


1,664 
1,515 
1,915 
3,331 
3,077 


49 

197 

285 

857 

1,733 

3,438 

4,449 

3,806 


3,180 
2,362 
1,934 
3,867 
4,393 


5 
15 
29 
110 
205 
382 
539 


480 
446 
495 
785 
1,092 


132 

1,079 

2,037 

5,484 

9,931 

15,  305 

12,  842 

10, 122 


6,458 
5,759 
5,353 
11, 586 
14, 354 


1,595 
8,619 
9,061 
13.252 
12,  846 
18,  464 
16,248 
13, 581 


12, 727 
9,842 
14, 366 
33,  626 
33, 020 


4 
13 
27 
38 
82 
94 
112 


58 
79 
159 
231 


Ratios  per  thousand  of  mean  strength  deduced  from  the  numbers  in  the  preceding 

tabulation. 


Mean 
strength 


Total 
admis- 
sions. 


Total 
deaths 


Typhoid. 


Admis- 


Deaths 


Malarial. 


Admis- 


DeathS: 


Admis- 


Deatbs. 


1861, 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  .. 

October  

November. .  - 
December... 

1862, 

January 

February  ... 

March 

April 

May 


16, 161 
66, 950 
69, 118 
109,  054 
162,217 
252,  037 
•296,  025 
336, 745 


343,  572 
316,  568 
314,  961 
395,  713 
388, 492 


317. 45 
337. 37 
345. 84 
379. 51 
319.  39 
294. 73 
281. 84 
266.94 


247.  63 
211.16 
204.  69 
268. 06 
246.  39 


1.18 
1.48 
2.81 
3.03 
2.70 
3.36 
4.27 
4.69 


4.84 
4.79 
6.08 
8.42 
7.92 


3.03 
2.94 
4.12 
7.86 
10.66 
13.64 
15.03 
11.30 


9.26 
7.46 
6.14 
9.77 
11.31 


0.31 
.22 
.42 
1.01 
1.26 
1.52 
1.82 
1.75 


1.40 
1.41 
1.57 
1.98 
2.81 


8.17 
16.12 
29.47 
50.29 
61.22 
60.73 
43.37 
30.06 


18.80 
18.19 
17.00 
29.28 
36.95 


.06 
.16 
.23 
.25 
.28 
.27 


.19 
.19 
.19 
.22 
.21 


98.69 

128. 74 

130. 95 

121. 52 

79.18 

73.25 

54.89 

40.33 


37.04 
31.09 
45.62 
84.98 
85.04 


0.06 
.19 
.25 
.23 
.33 
.32 
.33 


.20 
.18 
.25 
.40 
.69 


I  submit  also  tables  of  absolute  numbers  and  of  ratios  by  which  the 
incidence  of  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  troops 
may  be  contrasted.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  exposures  of 
the  regular  troops  during  the  Santiago  campaign  gave  them  from  June 
to  September  a  higher  death  rate  than  the  volunteers,  and  that  the  rate 
of  the  latter  during  August,  the  month  of  maximum  mortality,  was 
3.62,  as  compared  with  5.89  among  the  regular  troops: 
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Admissions  to  side  report  and  deaths  in  the  United  States  Army,  May  to  Septem- 
ber, 1898. 

[Reported  to  October  25,  1898.] 


Mean 
strength. 

Total 
admis- 
Biona 

Total 

deaths. 

Typhoid. 

Malarial. 

Diarrbeal. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

May : 

Kegulars 

46,157 
105, 528 

32,  887 
126, 906 

40,  111 
163,139 

38, 182 
152, 165 

27, 082 
103,681 

4,244 
5,964 

3,702 
20,  637 

8,684 
32,  980 

12,  089 
41,  616 

10,  682 
17,862 

15 
55 

37 
75 

163 

274 

225 
551 

82 
238 

29 
31 

74 
340 

697 
2,344 

1,549 
4,623 

619 
1,819 

2 

1 

2 
12 

39 

128 

64 
289 

35 
68 

205 
360 

299 
2.821 

1,  988 
7,093 

4,283 
11,  236 

5,154 
5,394 

9 

4 

19 
44 

7 
14 

1,411 
1,415 

872 
6,863 

1,606 
7,918 

2,186 
7,915 

1,243 
2,286 

Volunteers 

June. 

Regulars 

1 

VofuDteers 

July: 

3 
2 

Volanteers 

August: 

C 
5 

Volunteers 

September : 

21 

VoTunteers 

1 

Total: 

36,  884 
130, 284 

39, 401 
119,  059 

622 
1,193 

2,968 
9,157 

142 
498 

11,  929 
26, 904 

35 
62 

7,318 
26,  397 

8 

Tolunteers 

31 

Ratios  per  thousand  of  mean  strength  deduced  from  the  numbers  in  the  preceding 

tabulation. 


Mean 
strength. 

Total 
admis- 
sions. 

Total 

deaths. 

Typhoid. 

Malarial. 

Diarrheal. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

Admis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

May: 

46, 157 
105,  628 

32,  887 
126,906 

40,111 
163, 139 

38, 182 
152, 165 

27,082 
103,  681 

91.95 
56.52 

112.  58 
162.  62 

216.50 
202. 18 

316. 62 
273.49 

394. 43 
172.  28 

0.32 
.62 

1.13 
.59 

4.06 
1.68 

5.89 
3.62 

3.03 
2.30 

0.63 
.29 

2.26 
2.68 

17.38 
14.37 

40.57 
30.38 

22.86 
17.54 

0.04 
.01 

.06 
.10 

.97 
.79 

1.68 
1.90 

1.29 
.66 

4.44 
3.41 

9.04 
22.23 

49.56 
43.47 

112. 17 
73.85 

190. 31 
62.02 

0.22 
.03 

.50 
.29 

.26 
.14 

30.37 
13.41 

26.52 
64.08 

40.04 
48.51 

57.25 
62.02 

45.90 
22.06 

Volunteers 

June: 

0.03 

Volunteers 

July: 

.03 
.05 

Volunteers 

August; 

.04 
.13 

Volunteers 

September: 

.14 

Volunteers 

.01 

Total: 

36.884 
130,  284 

1,068.24 
913.  84 

14.15 
9.16 

80.47 
70.28 

3.85 
3.82 

323.42 
206.60 

.95 

.48 

198.40 
202.61 

.22 

Volunteers 

.24 

VOLUNTEER  RELIEF   WORK. 

My  attitude  toward  relief  organizations  is  shown  by  an  indorsement 
dated  May  5  upon  a  letter  addressed  by  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  of 
Philadelphia,  to  the  President  and  referred  to  me  for  remark : 

May  5,  1898. 

Eespectfully  returned  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  organization  of  a  relief  association  appears  to  have 
been  well  considered,  and  the  object  in  view  will  commend  itself  to  every  patriotic 
citizen.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  President  should  give  special  privileges 
to  any  particular  organization.  Other  prominent  individuals  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  may  be  organizing  for  the  same  purpose.  One  such  proposition  has 
come  to  me  from  Chicago.  While  I  approve  in  a  general  way  of  organization  for 
the  relief  work  proposed,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  best  not  to  give  in  advance 
-exclusive  privileges  to  any  one  particular  organization.  In  case  of  need  assistance 
should  be  accepted  from  any  organization  prepared  to  give  it. 
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,  This  has  been  my  guiding  principle  throughout,  that  relief  when 
needed  should  be  promptly  accepted  without  reference  to  the  source 
from  which  it  comes.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  National  Red  Cross 
at  Siboney  was  promptly  accepted  by  the  surgeons  on  the  spot,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 

A  committee  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  Association  called 
upon  me  in  my  oifice  in  Washington  some  time  in  advance  of  the 
landing  of  our  troops  in  Santiago,  making  an  offer  of  assistance. 
I  received  them  most  courteously  and  a-dvised  them  to  use  their 
resources  in  fitting  up  a  hospital  ship,  telling  them  that  a  hospital 
ship  was  now  being  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Department, . 
but  that  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  an  emergency  would  arise 
which  would  overtax  our  resources,  and  that  in  such  an  event  a  hos- 
pital ship  properly  equipped,  having  on  board  a  corps  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  would  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  Association  has  had  full  authority 
to  send  agents  and  supplies  to  all  our  camps  since  June  9,  1898. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  me  to  every  chief  surgeon  of  a 
department  or  independent  army  in  the  field  on  June  9,  1898: 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  approved  of  the  following  proposition  made  by  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  Association,  and  the  chief  surgeons  of  army  corps 
and  divisions  will  cooperate  with  the  authorized  agents  of  this  association  for  the 
purpose  indicated. 

"We  can  put  any  desired  amount  of  hospital  supplies — ice,  malted  milk,  con- 
densed milk,  Mellin's  food,  etc. — into  any  of  the  volunteer  camps  in  a  few  hours. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  bring  this  letter  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Alger 
and  ask  him  if  there  is  any  objection  to  our  appointing  a  Bed  Cross  representative 
to  report  to  the  commanding  offlcer  and  the  chief  surgeons  in  every  camp,  confer 
with  them  as  to  their  immediate  needs,  and,  if  anything  of  any  kind  is  wanting, 
open  there  a  Red  Cross  station  and  send  in  the  supplies.  We  can  do  this,  not  in  a 
few  weeks  or  a  few  days,  but  in  a  few  hours,  and  can  furnish  any  quantity  of  any 
desired  luxury  or  delicacy  for  hospital  use.  We  hereby  tender  our  aid  and  put 
our  organization  at  the  War  Department's  service  for  cooperation  in  this  field." 

In  accordance  with  their  promise  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
Association  has  had  agents  in  all  of  our  principal  camps  and  has  con- 
tributed supplies  of  various  kinds  in  a  most  liberal  manner  for  the 
use  of  our  field  hospitals.  The  value  of  the  assistance  rendered  by 
them  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  medical  officers  generally.  Other 
organizations  which  have  rendered  very  valuable  services  are  the 
National  Relief  Commission,  having  its  headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Association,  with  headquarters 
in  Boston.  Both  of  these  organizations  fitted  out  hospital  ships,  which 
were  placed  at  my  service  for  the  transportation  of  our  sick  from  Porto 
Rico,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  valuable  services  ren- 
dered by  the  yacht  May,  of  the  National  Relief  Commission,  and  the 
hospital  ship  Banj  State,  of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Associa- 
tion. 

SPECIAL  FUND. 

Sums  of  money,  varying  from  33  cents,  sent  by  Master  Oliver  S. 
Whitaker,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  $3,000,  by  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
chairman  of  the  supply  committee.  National  Red  Cross  Society,  have 
been  sent  to  me  to  be  used  according  to  my  discretion  for  the  benefit 
of  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In  all,  I  have  received  $24,244.94. 
The  largest  contributors  have  been :  The  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
through  the  treasurer,  Miss  E.  B.  -Nicholas,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
$3,500.     The  Red  Cross  Society,  through  Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
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chairman  supply  committee,  $6,000.  Tlie  Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  No.  3, 
tlLTOugh  Mrs.  Wintlirop  Cowdin,  of  New  York,  $2,000.  The  Women's 
War  Relief  Association,  through  Mrs.  Victoria  Raymond,  treasurer 
(contributed  for  hospital  ship  Relief),  $2,275.  The  Colonial  Dames 
of  New  York  State,  through  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Chauncey,  secretary,  $500. 
The  War  Emergency  Relief  Board,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  through  Mrs.  K. 
V.  Painter,  $600.  The  Blue  Anchor  Society  of  New  York,  through 
Miss  Alice  Sandford,  $250.  The  Rhode  Island  Sanitary  Relief  Asso- 
ciation, of  Newport,  $500.  The  Society  of  "  Spinners,"  through  Mrs. 
Harriet  T.  Thorne,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  $300.  The  Women's  Aid  Soci- 
ety, of  Rhode  Island,  through  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Greene,  $600.  The 
Brooklawn  Country  Club,  through  Mr.  Charles  Sherwood,  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  $110.50.  The  ladies  of  Jersey  City,  through  Mrs.  James 
H.  Noe,  $600.  Mrs.  Jonathan  Thorne,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  $300. 
The  General  Council  of  Colonial  Wars,  of  Philadelphia,  $1,200.  The 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  through  Mrs.  R. 
M.  Baifd,  $60.  The  Martha  Washington  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  New  York  City,  $335.  The  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese Congregation  and  Sisterhood  of  Shearitch  Israel  of  New  York 
City,  through  Mr.  Albert  J.  Elias,  $494.  Women's  Relief  Corps, 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  through  Mrs.  S.  Nevada  Hereford,  $50.  The  Ohio 
National  Women's  Relief  Corps,  through  Mrs.  I.  T.  Bagley,  of  Zanes- 
viUe,  $700.  Mrs.-  Robert  Patterson,  Chicago,  111.,  $100.  Mrs.  Court- 
land  Hoppin,  Pomfret  Center,  Conn.,  $125.  Dr.  Annie  H.  Pierce, 
Perry,  N.  Y.,  $125.  Sale  of  bale  of  cotton  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  $2,261.  W.  J.  A.  Bliss,  Lynton, 
England,  $100.  Mr.  I.  I.  Bargen,  Mountain  Lake,  Minn.,  $76.14. 
Mrs.  Kate  A.  Wolf,  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  $60.  Mrs.  Paula  Bronson, 
Summit,  N.  J.,  $76.41.  Mrs.  Imogene  Granbery,  Lotus  Lodge,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.,  $100.     Miss  Louise  Hoppin,  $380. 

This  money  has  been  sent  by  me  principally  to  general  hospitals, 
to  chief  surgeons  of  army  corps  in  the  field,  and  to  commanding 
officers  of  hospital  ships,  for  use  in  the  purchase  of  delicacies  for  the 
sick. 

THE   MEDICAL  CORPS. 

Before  concluding  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Medical 
Department  during  our  short  and  glorious  war  with  Spain  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  call  special  attention  to  the  efficient  services  rendered  by 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Army  in  the  various  responsible  positions 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  service  have  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  fill.  The  inadequacy  in  the  number  of  trained  and  experienced 
medical  officers  has  been  very  evident  and  has  been  a  source  of  great 
embarrassment  to  me  in  my  eif  orts  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  serv- 
ice; but,  as  a  rule,  our  medical  officers  have  performed  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  in  a  most  loyal,  intelligent,  and  zealous  manner. 
They  have  shared  with  line  officers  the  dangers  of  battle,  and  they 
have  encountered  with  unflinching  courage  the  more  difficult  and 
protracted  combat  with  the  infectious  diseases  which  have  invaded 
our  camps  and  filled  our  hospitals.  Many  of  them  have  suffered 
attacks  of  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  and  at  one  time  no  less  than 
15  per  cent  of  the  corps  was  disabled  by  sickness.  Of  those  who 
accompanied  General  Shafter's  army  to  Santiago  very  few  escaped 
serious  sickness,  and  two  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
devotion  to  duty  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  the  malign 
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influences  which,  in  so  short  a  time  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  flower 
of  the  American  army  during  the  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  San- 
tiago. But  credit  is  due  not  alone  to  those  in  the  field.  The  labors 
of  those  on  duty  as  chief  surgeons  of  military  departments  and  in 
charge  of  medical-supply  depots  have  been  enormously  increased  and 
it  has  required  unremitting  efEort  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 
One  officer,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  V.  D.  Middleton,  deputy  surgeon-general,  has 
been  called  upon  to  do  the  double  duty  of  chief  surgeon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  California  and  medical-supply  officer  at  San  Francisco.  He 
has  had  the  responsible  duty  of  supplying  the  troops  going  to  Manila, 
and  has  acquitted  himself  to  my  entire  satisfaction  as  was  to  have 
been  expected  of  an  officer  of  his  intelligence  and  experience. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Alden,  assistant  surgeon-general,  has  been  next  to 
me  in  responsibility,  as  he  is  in  rank  in  the  Medical  Department. 
During  the  five  years  that  he  has  been  my  principal  assistant  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  indefatigable  industry,  familiarity  with 
all  that  pertains  to  the  administration  of  the  Medical  Department, 
and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
war,  as  previously,  he  has  had  general  charge  of  two  of  the  most 
important  divisions  in  my  office — that  pertaining  to  the  purchase  and 
issue  of  supplies  and  the  hospital  corps  division. 

The  sanitary  division  has  for  many  years  been  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Smart,  deputy  surgeon-general,  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  upon  hygiene,  sanitary  chemistry,  and  army  sanitary  sta- 
tistics. I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  his  zealous  and  intelligent 
performance  of  the  responsible  duties  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  medical  service.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  has  acted  as  a  dis- 
bursing officer,  as  a  sanitary  inspector  on  several  occasions,  and  has 
been  charged  with  various  other  important  duties. 

Col.  Joseph  P.  Wright  has  been  in  charge  of  the  medical-supply 
depot  in  St.  Louis,  and  Lieut.  Col.  J.  M.  Brown,  deputy  surgeon- 
general,  of  that  in  New  York.  The  demands  upon  these  supply 
depots  have  called  for  the  most  unremitting  labor,  and  the  results 
accomplished  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  entitle  these  officers 
to  special  commendation. 

The  medical  officers  selected  to  take  charge  of  our  general  hospitals 
and  hospital  ships  have  all  distinguished  themselves  by  their  intelli- 
gent devotion  to  their  responsible  duties. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  Maj.  Charles  Richard,  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  hospital  train,  have  been  especially  important  and  arduous, 
and  have  been  performed  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  him  and  to 
the  medical  corps.  Although  nearly  3,000  cases  have  been  taken  by 
this  train  from  field  hospitals  in  the  camps  to  our  general  hospitals, 
not  a  word  of  complaint  from  any  source  has  reached  me  with  refer- 
ence to  this  transportation  service. 

The  chief  surgeon  of  the  army  in  the  field.  Col.  Charles  R.  Green- 
leaf,  assistant  surgeon-general.  United  States  Army,  and  the  chief 
surgeons  of  the  several  army  corps  have  been  unremitting  in  their 
efforts  to  organize  an  efficient  medical  department  Tor  active  military 
operations;  but,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  this  proved  to  be  a 
task  requiring  both  time  and  patience.  The  result  has,  however,  been 
aU  that  could  have  reasonably  been  expected  when  the  difficulties 
encountered  are  taken  fully  into  consideration.  The  amount  of  sick- 
ness from  diseases  classed  by  sanitarians  as  "preventable"  has  been 
excessive,  but  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  wide  prevalence 
of  these  diseases  in  our  camps  of  instruction  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  beyond  the  control  of  the  Medical  Department,  which  has,  nev- 
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ertheless,  heroically  and  successfully  met  the  difficult  task  of  caring 
for  a  large  number  of  seriously  sick  soldiers  in  field  hospitals.  The 
care  of  the  sick  in  the  field  and  in  hospital  and  the  administration  of 
medical  affairs  in  our  camps  has  been  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands 
of  the  enlarged  Medical  Department,  resulting  from  the  organization 
of  a  volunteer  army.  Many  of  the  division  and  brigade  surgeons 
appointed  by  thie  President  upon  my  recommendation  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  regimental  surgeons  have  proved  themselves 
to  be  well  qualified  for  the  important  duties  devolving  upon  them, 
and  after  a  few  months'  experience  in  camp  have  acquired  a  satisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  matters  pertaining  to  army  administration,  camp 
sanitation,  etc. ,  which  for  a  medical  officer  are  quite  as  important  as 
his  professional  qualifications. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  patriotic 
devotion  to  duty  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office, 
and  especially  to  the  efficient  services  rendered  by  Mr.  George  A. 
Jones,  chief  clerk,  and  other  clerks  in  charge  of  the  principal  divi- 
sions in  my  office.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  the  want  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  clerks  temporal  ily  employed  to  meet  the  emergency,  has  made 
it  necessary  for  a  considerable  number  of  our  most  experienced  clerks 
to  remain  at  their  desks  until  long  after  office  hours,  and  often  to 
return  to  their  work  in  the  evening.  This  they  have  done  cheerfully 
and  without  complaint,  and  as  a  result  the  work  of  my  office  has  not 
at  any  time  fallen  behind  to  any  considerable  extent. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  increase  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  to  a  total  of 
60,000,  and  the  large  number  of  new  stations  to  be  garrisoned  in  the 
islands  acquired  and  occupied  by  the  United  States,  makes  an  increase 
in  the  Medical  Corps  absolutely  essential.  I  therefore  recommend  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  medical  officers  now  allowed  by  law  of  2 
assistant  surgeons-general  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  6  deputy  sur- 
geons-general with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  30  surgeons  with 
the  rank  of  major,  and  50  assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant. 

This  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  present  organization  of  the 
Army.  Any  increase  made  by  Congress  during  the  coming  session 
will  necessitate  a  further  increase  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

REPORTS   AND  PAPERS. 

Lastly,  I  invite  attention  to  certain  circulars  issued  by  me  and  to 
reports  and  papers  rendered  by  medical  officers  which  illustrate  the 
work  of  the  Medical  Department  and  the  many  difficulties  under  which 
it  was  accomplished : 

Circulars  from  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army. 

[Circular  !No.  1.] 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  April  B5, 1898. 
In  time  of  war  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  medical  officers  of  the  Army, 
for  the  result  of  a  campaign  may  depend  upon  the  sanitary  measures  adopted  or 
neglected  by  commanding  generals  of  armies  in  the  field.  The  medical  officer  is 
responsible  for  proper  recommendations  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  troops  in  camp  or  in  garrison,  and  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  rule,  medical  officers 
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of  the  United  States  Army  are  well  informed  as  to  the  necessary  measures  of  pro- 
phylaxis and  the  serious  results  which  infallibly  follow  a  neglect  of  these  meas- 
ures, especially  when  unacclimated  troops  are  called  upon  for  service  in  a  tropical 
or  semitropical  country  during  the  sickly  season.  In  Cuba  our  armies  will  have 
to  contend  not  only  with  malarial  fevers  and  the  usual  camp  diseases — typhoid 
fever,  diarrhea,  and  dysentery — but  they  will  be  more  or  less  exposed  in  localities 
where  yellow  fever  is  endemic  and  under  conditions  extremely  favorable  for  the 
development  of  an  epidemic  among  unacclimated  troops.  In  view  of  this  danger, 
the  attention  of  medical  officers,  and  of  all  others  responsible  for  the  health  of  our 
troops  in  the  field,  is  invited  to  the  following  recommendations: 

When  practicable  camps  should  be  established  on  high  and  well-drained  ground 
not  previously  occupied. 

Sinks  should  be  dug  before  a  camp  is  occupied,  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable. 
The  surface  of  fecal  matter  should  be  covered  with  fresh  earth  or  quicklime  or 
ashes  three  times  a  day. 

New  sinks  should  be  dug  and  old  ones  filled  when  the  contents  of  the  old  ones 
are  two  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Every  man  should  be  punished  who  fails  to  make  use  of  the  sinks. 

All  kitchen  refuse  should  be  promptly  buried  and  perfect  sanitary  police  main- 
tained. 

Troops  should  drink  only  boiled  or  filtered  water  and  coffee  or  tea  (hot  or  cold) , 
except  where  spring  water  can  be  obtained  which  is  pronounced  to  be  wholesome 
by  a  medical  officer. 

Every  case  of  fever  should  receive  prompt  attention.  If  albumen  is  found  in 
the  urine  of  a  patient  with  fever  it  should  be  considered  suspicious  (of  yellow 
fever),  and  he  should  be  placed  in  an  isolated  tent.  The  discharges  of  patients 
with  fever  should  always  be  disinfected  at  once  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
(5  per  cent)  or  of  chloride  of  lime  (6  ounces  to  gallon  of  water) ,  or  with  milk  of 
lime,  made  from  fresh  quicklime. 

Whenever  a  case  of  yellow  fever  occurs  in  camp,  the  troops  should  be  promptly 
moved  to  a  fresh  camping  ground  located  a  mile  or  more  from  the  infected  camp. 

No  doubt  typhoid  fever,  camp  diarrhea,  and  probably  yellow  fever  are  fre- 
quently communicated  to  soldiers  in  camp  through  the  agency  of  flies,  which 
swarm  about  fecal  matter  and  filth  of  all  kinds  deposited  upon  the  ground  or  in 
shallow  pits,  and  directly  convey  infectious  material,  attached  to  their  feet  or 
contained  in  their  excreta,  to  the  food  which  is  exposed  while  being  prepared  at 
the  company  kitchens  or  while  being  served  in  the  mess  tent.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  a  strict  sanitary  police  is  so  important.  Also  because  the  water  supply  may 
be  contaminated  in  the  same  way,  or  by  surface  drainage. 

If  it  can  be  avoided,  marches  should  ncft  be  made  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day— 
from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

When  called  upon  for  duty  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning,  a  cup  of  hot  coflEee 
should  be  taken. 

It  is  unsafe  to  eat  heartily  or  drink  freely  when  greatly  fatigued  or  overheated. 

Ripe  fruit  may  be  eaten  in  moderation,  but  green  or  overripe  fruit  will  give 
rise  to  bowel  complaints.  Food  should  be  thoroughly  cooked  and  free  from  fer- 
mentation or  putrefactive  changes. 

In  decidedly  malarious  localities,  from  3  to  5  grains  of  quinine  maybe  taken  in 
the  early  morning  as  a  prophylactic,  but  the  taking  of  quinine  as  a  routine  prac- 
tice should  only  be  recommended  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Light  woolen  underclothing  should  be  worn,  and  when  a  soldier's  clothing  or 
bedding  becomes  damp  from  exposure  to  rain  or  heavy  dews  the  first  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  dry  it  in  the  sun  or  by  fire. 


[Circular  No.  3.] 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  18,  1898. 

For  the  information  of  chief  surgeons  in  organizing  the  medical  department  and 
hospital  corps  of  their  commands,  the  following,  relating  to  the  duties  of  medical 
officers  in  the  field,  is  published. 

Duties  of  chief  surgeons  of  corps.— The  chief  surgeon  of  a  corps  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  proper  and  effective  management  of  the  medical  service  of  the  com- 
mand. 

He  should  keep  a  register  of  the  medical  officers  and  hospital  corps,  making 
assignments  and  issuing  orders  and  instructions  with  the  approval  of  and  "by 
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order"  of  the  Major-General  Commanding,  if  authorized  to  do  so.  He  should 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  sanitary  conditions  affecting  the  troops,  the 
efQciency  of  the  field  hospitals  and  of  the  ambulance  companies,  and  should  call 
for  weekly  reports  of  sick  and  wounded  and  of  the  personnel  and  means  of  trans- 
portation of  the  hospital  corps.  All  reports  and  papers  not  requiring  special  action 
should  be  checked  off  and  receive  the  stamp  of  his  office  before  transmittal. 
Such  papers  include  personal  reports  of  medical  officers,  monthly  reports  of  sick 
and  wounded,  of  the  nosjjital  corps  and  of  the  hospital  fund,  and  sanitary  reports 
from  chief  surgeons  of  brigades  and  division  s;  also  the  lists  of  wounded  called  for 
after  an  engagement.  A  copy  of  the  action  taken  on  all  papers  referred  to  him 
or  forwarded  by  him  should  be  made  in  an  indorsement  book,  Such  papers  include 
those  relating  to  resignations,  leave  of  absence,  or  discharge  on  accouilt  of  disa- 
bility, requisitions  for  medical  and  hospital  and  hospital  corps  supplies,  and  all 
recommendations  or  complaints  referring  to  the  medical  service  or  affecting  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the- troops.  Copies  of  orders  and  letters  should  be  made 
and  placed  on  file,  and  all  circulars  and  orders  from  the  Surgeon-General  or  the 
Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Army  should  be  published  without  delay  to  the  chief  sur- 
geons of  divisions. 

Prior  to  a  movement,  the  chief  surgeon  should  verify,  by  jjersonal  inspection, 
the  condition  of  the  hospitals  and  of  the  hospital  corps  companies  and  their  trains, 
and  should  make  all  the  arrangements  needful  for  the  probable  exigencies  of  the 
campaign.  Jle  should  see  that  the  assignments  by  chief  surgeons  of  divisions  to 
positions  on  the  operating  staff  of  the  field  hospitals  include  the  best  surgical  skill 
of  each  division.  On  the  march,  he  should  accompany  the  staff  and  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  topography  of  the  country;  and  when  an  engagement  is  imminent 
he  should  indicate  to  chief  surgeons  of  divisions  the  localities  best  suited  for  the 
establishment  of  the  field  hospitals.  He  should  inspect  these  from  time  to  time, 
and  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  first  aid  and  ambulance  stations  and  the 
movement  of  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals.  He  should  also  supervise  the  move- 
ment of  sick  and  wounded  to  the  base  or  general  hospitals,  providing  transporta- 
tion and  detailing  medical  officers  and  attendants  for  their  care.  When  abser  t  on 
such  duties  he  should  leave  a  competent  medical  officer  with  the  staff  to  represent 
him  and  to  inform  him  of  important  changes  in  the  military  conditions.  The 
Commanding  General  should  be  kept  informed  of  the  work  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, and  should  always  be  consulted  in  matters  of  importance. 

Duties  of  chief  surgeons  of  divisions. — The  chief  surgeon  of  a  division  super- 
vises the  medical  and  hospital  corps  service  of  the  division.  He  should  transmit 
official  reports  and  papers,  with  the  stamp  of  his  office  if  routine  in  character,  or 
with  his  views  indorsed  thereon  if  the  subject  appears  to  call  for  this  action.  He 
should  have  frequent  personal  communication  with  the  chief  sui'geon  of  the  corps, 
and  should  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  latter  on  behalf  of  the  troops. 
His  usual  position  is  with  the  staff,  but  he  should  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
division  hospital  and  the  ambulance  company,  to  oversee  their  work.  He  should 
detail  one  medical  officer  in  rotation  as  officer  of  the  day,  who,  on  the  march, 
should  keep  him  informed  of  any  noteworthy  occurrence,  and  who,  in  camp, 
should  visit  each  regiment  of  the  division  to  report  on  its  hygienic  and  sanitary 
conditions.  Before  an  engagement  he  should  see  that  the  field  hospital  is  properly 
established  and  that  the  operating  surgeons  and  their  assistants  are  at  their  proper 
stations.  During  and  after  the  engagement  he  should  supervise  the  movement  of 
the  wounded  from  the  ambulance  stations  to  the  hospitals. 

Duties  of  chief  surgeons  of  brigades. — The  chief  surgeon  of  a  brigade  is  the 
adviser  of  the  brigade  commander  in  all  medical  and  sanitary  questions  concern- 
ing the  command.  He  should  call  for  a  weekly  (or  daily,  as  may  be  required) 
report  of  sick  and  wounded  from  regimental  surgeons,  and  of  the  detailed  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  corps  on  duty  with  them  He  should  forward  the  formal 
reports  of  these  surgeons,  and  promulgate  orders  from  brigade  and  higher  author- 
ities. He  should  keep  careful  watch  over  the  health  of  the  brigade,  reporting  in 
writing  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  required,  and  consulting  in  emergencies 
with  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  division.  During  and  after  an  engagement  he 
should  supervise  the  work  at  the  first-aid  stations  and  the  removal  of  the  wounded 
to  the  ambulance  stations,  unless  on  account  of  his  superior  ability,  he  has  been 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  operating  tables,  in  which  case  a  competent  officer  should 
be  detailed  to  represent  him  temporarily  on  the  staff  of  the  brigade. 

Duties  of  regimental  surgeons. — The  regimental  surgeon  is  in  sanitary  matters 
the  adviser  of  the  regimental  commander.  On  the  march  and  in  camp  he  should 
examine  the  sick  with  a  view  to  their  proper  treatment  and  disposition.  He  is 
responsible  for  any  unexpendable  medical  and  hospital  property  issued  for  the  use 
of  the  regiment.    His  supplies  of  medicines,  etc. ,  should  be  renewed  by  requisition 
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on  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital.  Members  of  the  hospital  corps  on  duty 
with  the  division  are  detailed  to  duty  with  him,  Daily,  after  sick  call,  he  should 
send  a  morning  report  of  sick  and  wounded  and  of  the  hospital  corps  to  the  regi- 
mental commander,  with  a  duplicate  to  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  brigade.  He 
should  keep,  as  a  register  of  sick  and  wounded,  a  retained  copy  of  the  monthly 
report  forwarded  through  the  offices  of  chief  surgeons  to  the  Surgeon-General; 
cases  treated  in  the  division  field  hospital  should  be  borne  on  this  report  as  so 
treated.  He  should  forward  monthly  or  when  his  official  station  has  been  changed 
a  personal  report  on  a  memorandum  slip.  After  every  engagement  a  list  of 
wounded  of  the  command  should  be  forwarded.  If  the  regimental  surgeon  is,  by 
order  of  the  chief  surgeon,  placed  on  temporary  special  duty,  the  senior  medical 
officer  with  the  command  will  perform  the  duties  of  the  regimental  surgeon. 
During  an  engagement  he  should  serve  at  the  first-aid  stations. 

Duties  of  surgeons  in  charge  of  division  hospitals. — The  surgeon  in  charge  of  a 
division  hospital  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  on  the  march 
and  in  camp,  and  for  the  comfort  and  general  welfare  of  the  wounded  when 
brought  to  the  hospital  by  the  ambulance  service.  He  should  direct  the  unpack- 
ing of  the  wagons  for  the  establishment  of  so  much  of  the  hospital  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  the  subsequent  repacking  when  the  march  is  to  be  resumed.  He 
should  superintend  the  admission,  return  to  duty,  or  transfer  to  base  hospitals  of 
his  patients.  As  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital  corps  detachment  he  should 
keep  the  accounts  of  the  enlisted  men  on  duty  at  the  hospital.  He,should  make 
timely  requisition  for  medicines,  medical  and  hospital  stores,  supplies  and 
property,  for  the  care,  expenditure,  and  use  of  which  he  is  held  responsible.  He 
should  supply  regimental  and  other  medical  officers  of  the  division  with  such 
articles  as  may  be  required  and  are  available  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  He 
should  send  a  daily  report  of  sick  and  wounded  and  of  the  hospital  corps  to  the 
chief  surgeon,  and  transmit  to  the  Surgeon-General  similar  reports  for  the  month, 
with  a  statement  of  the  hospital  fund.  After  an  engagement  he  should  forward 
lists  of  wounded,  and  on  sending  patients  to  base  hospitals  he  should  furnish 
transfer  lists  to  the  senior  surgeon  accompanying  them.  Medical  officers  may  be 
assigned  to  assist  him  in  the  management  of  the  hospital.  One  of  these  should 
act  as  executive  officer,  aiding  the  surgeon  in  charge  in  the  work  of  supervision, 
and  having  special  charge  of  the  records.  Another  should  superintend  the  cook- 
ing and  diet  of  the  hospital,  drawing  rations  from  the  Subsistence  Department, 
and  issuing  them  for  use  and  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  hospital  fund.  Ho 
should  also  have  special  charge  of  the  hospital  stores,  and  of  such  articles  of 
property  as  are  connected  with  the  cooking  and  serving  of  food.  Others  should 
be  assigned  as  attending  surgeons  to  care  for  the  sick  on  the  march  and  in  camp, 
and  during  an  engagement  to  look  after  the  management  of  the  wards,  and  to 
make  notes  of  operative  procedures,  deaths,  and  of  the  progress  of  cases  for  sub- 
sequent report  to  the  surgeon  in  charge  and  entry  on  the  records  of  the  hospital. 

Duties  of  medical  officers  in  command  of  ambulance  companies. — The  medical 
officer,  in  command  of  the  ambulance  company  is  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
pay,  clothing,  and  subsistence  of  his  men,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the  care  of 
ambulances  and  other  wagons,  tents,  horses,  mules,  forage,  etc.  His  subaltern 
officers  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties.  During  and  after  an  engage- 
ment he  is  responsible  for  the  safe  and  speedy  transportation  of  the  wounded  on 
litters  and  in  ambulance  wagons  from  the  field  to  the  hospital  by  way  of  the  first- 
aid  and  ambulance  stations,  which  latter  he  should  organize. 

Medical  officers  of  the  Volunteer  Army  should  make  themselves  familiar  with 
the  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  Manual  for  the  Medical  Department,  the 
paragraphs  of  Army  Regulations  relating  to  the  Medical  Department,  the  Drill 
Begulations  for  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  the  chapters  in  Part  I  of  the  Handbook 
for  the  Hospital  Corps,  by  Deputy  Surg.  Gen.  Charles  Smart. 


[Circular  No.  4.]  ■ 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  May  31.  1898. 
The  Quartermaster-General  has  been  authorized  to  provide  filters  for  the  use 
of  the  Army.  The  filters  recommended  by  the  Surgeon-General  are  the  Berke- 
feld  cylinder  and  the  Maignen  asbestus  filter.  These  filters  are  intended  to  sup- 
plement each  other,  and  the  use  of  both  is  required  to  obtain  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  free  from  the  germs  of  .disease.    Medical  and  company  officers  should 
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have  a  thorougli  understanding  of  the  intention  and  action  of  each  of  these  filters, 
that  the  full  benefit  of  their  use  may  be  insured  to  the  troops. 

The  Berkefeld  filter  is  a  specially  prepared  earthenware  cylinder,  through  the 
pores  of  which  the  water  has  to  be  forced  by  the  exercise  of  considerable  piston 
pressure.  The  pores  are  so  small  that  they  exclude  or  filter  out,  not  only  all  par- 
ticles which  would  give  a  turbidity  or  cloudiness  to  the  water,  but  those  more 
minute  particles  which  are  the  active  agents  in  the  production  of  typhoid  fever 
and  other  camp  diseases.  The  filter  is,  therefore,  an  eflBcient  filter,  but  the  small- 
ness  of  the  pores  which  gives  it  its  efiflciency  constitutes  an  objection  to  its  use  in 
practice.  Its  pores  speedily  become  choked  by  a  coating  of  filtered  particles.  If 
greater  pressure  be  used  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  filtration,  the  connections  of 
the  cylinder  may  become  strained  and  the  filter  be  rendered  valueless,  while  if 
the  cylinder  be  removed  and  its  surface  scrubbed,  it  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  frac- 
ture unless  handled  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  Maignen  asbestiis  filter  has  larger  pores  than  the  other.  Water  passes 
through  it  more  readily  and  under  Slight  pressure.  The  coarser  particles  which 
give  a  cloudiness  or  turbidity  to  a  water  are  strained  out,  but  as  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease are  not  excluded,  the  filtration  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  is  not  efficient. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  Maignen  filter  may  be  put  advantageously  to 
use  in  preparing  water  for  purification  by  the  Berkefeld  cylinder.  By  straining 
out  the  particles  which  otherwise  would  choke  the  Berkefeld  filter,  it  enables  the 
latter  to  operate  as  rapidly  as  itself  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  increased 
pressure  or  frequent  interruptions  for  scrubbing  the  porous  cylinder. 

To  use  the  two  filters  in  combination,  the  bucket  or  other  receptacle  containing 
the  unfiltered  water  and  the  asbestus  filter  should  be  securely  fixed  at  a  height  of 
5  or  6  feet  from  the  ground.  From  this  bucket,  the  clear  but  not  necessarily  pure 
water  is  delivered  by  the  rubber  tube  of  the  filter  into  another  bucket  properly 
placed  to  receive  it,  and  to  admit  of  the  pumping  of  the  filtered  water  through 
the  Berkefeld  cylinder  into  vessels  for  storage  or  use. 

It  has  been  found  that  asbestus-filtered  water  can  be  rendered  sterile  by  the 
Berkefeld  apparatus  at  the  rate  of  about  5  gallons  in  twelve  minutes,  the  pump 
working  easily. 

The  outer  covering  of  the  Maignen  filter  should  be  kept  free  from  deposits  of 
clay  or  other  matters  by  brushing  or  scrubbing.  If  need  be,  the  outer  casing  of 
asbestus  cloth  may  be  removed,  washed,  and  replaced.  The  filter  as  a  whole  may 
be  sterilized  when  necessary  by  boiling  in  water.  When  not  in  use  it  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Berkefeld  filter  is  worked  by  placing  the  pump  in  the  vessel  containing 
the  asbestus-filtered  water,  with  its  nozzle  resting  firmly  on  the  bottom.  The  pis- 
ton is  then  worked  without  jerking,  while  counter  pressure  is  made  with  the  left 
hand  on  the  top  of  the  barrel.  To  keep  the  cylinder  in  perfect  condition,  when 
thus  used,  it  should  be  sterilized  every  fourth  day.  The  thumbscrews  on  top 
should  be  unloosed,  and  the  cylinder,  having  been  hfted  carefully  from  its  metal 
case,  should  be  put  in  water  of  ordinary  temperature,  which  should  be  brought 
to  the  boiling  point  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  five  minutes.  When  removed 
from  the  hot  water  it  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  being  replaced  for  use. 
The  cylinder  is  liable  to  become  cracked  and  useless  by  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. If  a  cracked  or  worn-out  cylinder  has  to  be  replaced,  the  small  wheel 
should  be  unscrewed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  old  cylinder  and  screwed  upon 
the  new  one.     The  nut  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylinder  should  never  be  unscrewed. 


[Circular  No.  5.] 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  August  8,  1898. 

The  attention  of  medical  ofScers  is  invited  to  Circular  No.  1  from  this  ofllce, 
dated  Washington,  April  25,  1898. 

The  extensive  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  camps  of  instruction  indicates  that 
the  sanitary  recommendations  made  in  this  circular  have  not  been  carried  out. 
If  medical  officers  have  failed  to  make  the  proper  recommendations  as  indicated, 
the  responsibility  rests  with  them.  If  the  recommendations  have  been  made  and 
not  acted  upon  by  those  having  authority  in  the  various  camps,  the  responsibility 
is  not  with  the  Medical  Department ,  but  these  recommendations  should  be  repeated 
and  commanding  officers  urged  to  move  their  camps  at  frequent  intervals  and  to 
maintain  a  strict  sanitary  police. 
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[Circular  No.  6.] 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  August  IS,  1898. 

Chief  surgeons  of  army  corps,  of  divisions,  and  of  smaller  independent  com- 
mands are  expected  to  make  timely  requisition  for  medical  supplies.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  some  delay  is  often  unavoidable  in  putting  up  supplies  at  th6 
supply  depots  and  in  their  transportation  to  the  point  at  which  they  are  needed. 
In  an  unexpectefl  emergency  telegraphic  requisition  must  be  made  and  supplies 
will  be  sent  by  express;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  mode  of  transporta- 
tion is  very  expensive  and  that  failure  to  make  requisition  in  advance  of  immedi- 
ate needs  entails  unnecessary  expense  upon  the  Government.  Division  and  field 
hospitals  in  which  typhoid  fever  and  other  serious  cases  are  treated  should  be 
liberally  supplied  with  all  articles  necessary  for  the  treatment  and  comfort  of  the 
sick.  The  field  supply  table  applies  only  to  mobile  commands  and  division  hos- 
pitals to  accompany  them  on  short  notice. 


[Clrctdar  No.  7.] 

War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Washington,  September  5,  1898. 

The  attention  of  chief  surgeons  and  of  all  medical  of&cers  on  duty  with  troops 
in  the  field  is  called  to  the  f oUovsdng  paragraphs  from  the  Manual  for  the  Medical 
Department: 

"92.  When  accumulations  of  organic  material  undergoing  decomposition  can 
not  be  removed  or  buried,  they  may  be  treated  with  an  antiseptic  solution  or  with 
freshly  burned  quicklime.  Quicklime  is  also  a  valuable  disinfectant,  and  may  be 
substituted  for  the  more  expensive  chloride  of  lime  for  disinfection  of  typhoid 
and  cholera  excreta,  etc.  For  this  purpose  freshly  prepared  milk  of  lime  should 
be  used,  containing  about  1  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrate  of  lime  to  8  of  water. 

"93.  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  or  when  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  infectious  material  has  been  introduced  from  any  source,  latrines  and  cess- 
pools may  be  treated  with  milk  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of  5  parts  to  100  parts 
of  the  contents  of  the  vault  and  the  daily  addition  of  10  parts  for  100  parts  of 
daily  increment  of  feces." 

Quicklime  should  be  purchased  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  these  instructions,  and  vouchers  sent  to  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Army  for  payment  from  the  medical  and  hospital  appropriation. 


Report  of  Operations  of  the  Medical  Department  at  Santiago,  Cuba, 
and  in  Porto  Rico,  by  Col.  Charles  R.  Greenleaf,  Chief  Surgeon  Army 
IN  the  Field. 

[Dated  August  24,  1898.] 

Leaving  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1898,  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Tale,  we 
found  on  board  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  and  one  company  of  the  Sixth 
Illinois,  with  General  Garretson's  brigade  headquarters,  these  troops  having  pre- 
viously been  at  Camp  Alger.  During  the  voyage  to  Cuba  a  number  of  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  developed.  They  were  as  well  taken  care  of  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  George  W.  Crile,  brigade  surgeon  of 
volunteers. 

Arriving  at  Siboney,  Cuba,  twenty  cases  were  sent  during  my  absence  from  the 
ship,  by  order  of  Captain  Wise,  of  the  Navy,  and  transferred  to  the  steamship 
Seneca,  to  be  sent  north. 

It  was  at  once  reported  to  me  that  yellow  fever  had  made  its  appearance  among 
bhe  troops  in  Cuba,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  shore  to  investigate  the  matter.  I 
found  that  immediately  upon  landing  the  troops  had  occupied  all  the  houses  in 
the  little  town  of  Siboney,  and  along  the  line  of  march  into  the  island  had  also 
occupied  blockhouses  or  native  huts  without  taking  any  measures  for  their  disin- 
fection or  fumigation;  they  had  also  been  brought  in  contact  with  refugees  from 
Santiago. 

Prior  to  leaving  the  United  States  I  had  drawn  up  very  carefully,  after  consul- 
tation with  Dr.  Guiteras,  the  yellow-fever  expert,  and  others,  a  system  of  pre- 
ventive measur.es  to  be  put  in  force  as  soon  as  the  troops  shoul'i  land;  this  was 
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communicated  to  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  Having  been  informed 
by  the  oflScers  of  the  Jaragua  Iron  Company,  located  at  Siboney  and  Daiquiri, 
that  the  buildings  occupied  by  their  operatives  had  during  each  year  been  inhab- 
ited by  persons  with  yellow  fever,  explicit  directions  were  given  to  destroy  by  iu-e 
immediately  after  landing  every  building  at  this  place  and  on  the  line  of  march 
of  the  troops.  These  directions  were,  at  my  suggestion,  telegraphed  from  Wash- 
ington by  General  MUes  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  A 
small  yellow-fever  hospital  and  a  camp  of  detention  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
town  had  been  established  before  our  arrival,  but  the  large  number  of  nonim- 
munes continually  coming  into  the  town  and  entering  these  infected  buildings 
was  rapidly  adding  to  the  number  of  these  infected  cases.  I  therefore,  by  author- 
ity of  the  general  commanding,  proceeded  to  have  every  building  in  the  town  that 
had  been  occupied  as  habitations  destroyed  by  fire,  hoping  that  by  this  action  the 
soiarce  of  infection  at  this  place  would  be  removed  and  a  sufficient  surface  of  ster- 
ilized ground  obtained  for  the  location  of  a  large  camp  of  detention.  It  became 
apparent  within  a  few  days  that  the  entire  army  had  become  infected,  as  the 
reports  from  medical  officers  showed  that  every  organization  furnished  one  or 
more  cases.  I  accordingly  recommended  the  immediate  removal  of  such  troops 
as  could  be  moved  without  detriment  to  the  military  situation,  and  after  the 
capitulation  recommended  the  removal  of  the  entire  army  from  the  ti'enches, 
either  towards  Santiago,  making  fresh  camps  every  second  day,  or  backward  into 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  this  method, 
to  ship  the  army  as  rapidly  as  possible  back  to  the  United  States.  To  all  these 
recommendations  General  Miles  gave  his  cordial  assent,  and  promptly  issued  the 
necessary  orders. 

I  was  much  embarrassed  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  by  the  lack  of  nurses  and 
proper  guards,  and  applied  twice  to  the  general  commanding  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps  for  troops  to  perform  this  duty,  but  he  declined  to  furnish  them ;  on  my 
appeal  to  General  Miles,  however,  he  promptly  ordered  the  whole  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry  to  report  to  me  for  duty.  This  regiment  made  a  night  march, 
arriving  at  Siboney  early  the  next  morning ;  the  necessity  for  aid  was  so  urgent 
that  I  requested  the  commanding  officer  to  call  for  volunteers  from  that  regiment 
to  serve  in  the  yellow-fever  hospitals ;  this  request  brought  forth  a  prompt  response , 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  men  reqtiired  volunteering  for  this  perilous  duty. 
I  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  General  Commanding  the  Army  the  conduct  of 
these  men;  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  did  their  duty  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  and  the  promptness  with  which  they  volunteered  for  any  service 
with  the  sick  deserves  in  my  opinion  a  special  commendation. 

The  hospital  accommodations  at  Siboney  were  very  limited  owing  to  a  lack  of 
tentage.  The  number  of  medical  officers  for  duty  with  the  sick  was  inadequate, 
and  the  quantity  of  medical  supplies  on  shore  was  insufficient ;  the  reasons  for 
this  were  a  depletion  of  the  personnel  for  service  with  transports  returning  wounded 
to  the  States,  and  a  lack  of  facility  for  unloading  either  the  transports  or  the  hos- 
pital ship  Belief,  on  board  of  which  ample  supplies  were  stored;  it  was  only  after 
forcible  removal  of  pontoons,  upon  my  own  responsibility,  from  a  transport  loaded 
with  engineering  material,  that  the  supplies  from  the  Relief  were  unloaded. 

Two  immune  medical  officers  were  taken  from  the  Belief  for  duty  in  the  yellow- 
fever  hospital,  and  all  loose  tentage  that  could  be  obtained  was  sent  to  increase 
its  capacity.  The  peculiar  conditions  made  it  impossible  to  furnish  such  care  and 
attention  to  the  sick  as  we  desired,  but  not  in  the  history  of  any  war  did  medical 
officers  of  the  army  labor  with  more  zeal  and  more  self-sacrifice  than  did  the 
officers  under  my  personal  observation  at  Siboney  and  its  vicinity. 

To  Maj.  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  and  Capt.  M. 
W.  Ireland,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  too  much  praise  can  not  be 
given  for  their  untiring  devotion  in  the  arduous  and  trying  duties  that  were 
imposed  upon  them,  and  if  there  is  any  promotion  the  Government  can  give  them 
for  their  service  I  most  cordially  commend  them  for  it. 

Leaving  Siboney  on  the  18th  of  July  we  proceeded  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  the 
rendezvous  for  the  Porto  Rican  expedition.  At  this  place  we  found  a  detachment 
of  doctors  and  female  nurses  on  board  the  steamship  Lampasas  that  had  been  sent 
to  work  with  the  Red  Cross  Association.  As  they  could  not  go  into  Cuba  or  land 
from  their  own  ship,  I  determined  to  use  them  in  the  Porto  Rican  expedition,  and 
subsequent  events  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  action,  since  the  increase  of 
typhoid-fever  cases  on  board  the  steamship  Yale  was  very  large,  requiring  the 
transfer  of  some  80-odd  to  the  ship  on  which  these  nurses  were  quartered,  which 
I  converted  into  a  quasi-hospital  ship,  notifying  the  medical  officers  in  charge  of 
the  various  transports  to  send  their  sick  to  it,  and  with  them  descriptive  lists, 
complete  transfer  lists,  and  sufficient  quantities  of  medical  supplies  and  rationg 
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to  last  during  tlie  return  voyage  to  the  States  ;  the  only  things,  however,  that  the 
doctors  furnished  were  the  patients.  "When  en  route  to  Porto  Rico  two  deaths 
occurred  on  the  transports,  the  interments  in  each  case  being  at  sea.  To  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  disregard  of  sanitary  measures  that  occuiTed  in  the  army  in  Cuba, 
other  and  more  explicit  directions  were  recommended,  which  General  Miles  pro- 
mulgated in  orders. 

Arriving  at  Guanioa  on  the  35th  of  July,  the  town  and  harbor  were  occupied, 
and  the  next  morning  a  sharp  engagement  occurred,  in  which  we  had  four  men 
wounded.  These  were  cared  for  at  the  brigade  hospital.  Their  wounds  were  so 
slight  that  transfer  to  the  Lampasas  was  not  considered  necessary.  More  trans- 
ports arrived  while  we  were  at  G-uanica,  each  one  bringing  a  large  detachment  of 
typhoid  cases,  which  were  transferred  to  the  Lampasas.  The  health  of  the  troops 
on  shore  while  we  were  at  Guanica  was  good,  although  some  typhoid  cases  devel- 
oped, but  later,  heavy  rains  occurring,  a  large  sick  report  speedily  resulted. 

Arriving  at  Ponce  on  the  28th  July,  I  found  a  large  and  well-appointed  military 
hospital  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  containing  44  sick  Spanish  soldiers  who  had 
been  abandoned  by  their  army  in  its  retreat.  As  they  were  without  proper  food, 
medicines,  or  medical  attendants  General  Miles  instructed  me  to  provide  for  them, 
and  I  employed  a  Porto  Rican  physician  for  that  purpose,  who  has  done  excellent 
service  up  to  this  time.  The  men  as  they  recovered  were  paroled,  and  finally  the 
few  remaining  were  removed,  leaving  the  large  hospital  free  for  our  ovsti  sick. 

The  appointment  of  Maj.  J.  McG.  Woodbury,  surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers, 
was  recommended  as  sanitary  inspector,  and  instructions  were  given  him  to  put 
the  town  of  Ponce,  which  was  in  a  filthy  condition,  into  as  clean  a  state  as  possi- 
ble. He  convened  a  meeting  of  the  local  physicians,  organized  a  board  of  health, 
and  caused  a  vigorous  cleamng  up  of  the  streets  and  alleyways  of  the  town.  All 
buildings  that  were  likely  to  be  occupied  by  troops  were  cleaned,  disinfected,  and 
fumigated,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  them  until  a  certificate  from  the 
sanitary  inspector  as  to  their  cleanliness  was  given.  Major  "Woodbury's  report 
on  this  subject  is  herewith  appended.  Similar  sanitary  precautions  were  taken 
with  the  camps  occupied  by  our  men,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  sickness. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  our  arrival  the  sick  on  the  steamers  Obdam  and 
Lampasas  were  s^nt  north,  with  a  sufiB.oient  number  of  medical  officers  and  hos- 
pital attendants  and  such  dressings  and  comforts  as  could  be  spared.  Similar 
difficulties  were  encountered  at  this  place  in  the  unloading  of  -medical  supplies 
from  the  transports  to  those  we  met  at  Siboney,  although  in  a  minor  degree;  and 
the  sick  were  subject  to  much  discomfort  from  the  lack  of  tentage,  ambulance 
transportation,  and  medicines  for  several  days  until  these  could  be  gotten  on  shore. 
Instances  occurred  where  the  hospital  supplies  would  be  on  one  transport,  the 
tents  on  another,  and  the  medical  officers  on  a  third. 

The  nailitary  hospital  before  referred  to  was  in  an  exceedingly  filthy  condition, 
the  privies  overflowing  with  liquid  excrement  and  the  various  rooms  being  inde- 
scribably dirty.  I  placed  the  matter  of  cleaning  these  rooms  in  the  hands  of  Major 
Daly,  surgeon.  United  States  "S^'olunteers,  who  performed  this  work  in  a  most 
efficient  manner,  and  within  ten  days  after  arrival  we  were  able  to  use  the  build- 
ing as  a  hospital  for  our  own  men.  I  placed  Assistant  Surgeon  Ten  Eyck,  United 
States  Army,  in  charge,  drawing  details  from  the  various  commands  for  nurses, 
and  immediately  commenced  the  admission  of  patients.  I  also  detailed  Assistant 
Surgeon  Hartsock,  United  States  Arnay,  as  medical-supply  officer,  making  the  base- 
ment of  the  hospital  his  depot.  The  troops  in  the  field  were  supplied  with  barely 
a  sufficient  number  of  medical  officers  and  hospital  attendants  to  care  for  such 
wounded  as  might  occur  in  the  actions  that  were  anticipated,  and  I  did  not  feel 
justified  in  drawing  upon  their  slender  resources,  for  which  reason  the  service  of 
this  hospital  was  not  as  efficient  as  it  should  have  been. 

On  the  evening  before  the  troops  left  their  camp  near  Ponce  to  march  against 
the  Spaniards,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  several  divisions  informed  me  that  about 
50  men  would  have  to  be  left  in  the  hospital,  and  I  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  their  reception;  but  during  the  night  the  building  was  invaded  by  a 
promiscuous  crowd  of  stragglers,  numbering  nearly  150,  not  over  two-thirds  of 
whom  required  hospital  accommodation.  There  was  no  guard  at  the  hospital, 
and  the  surgeon  could  not  control  them;  hence  there  was  a  good  deal  of  confusion. 
I  established  as  soon  as  possible  a  convalescent  camp,  under  charge  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Infantry,  to  which  most  of  these  men  were  removed.  The  hospital  ship 
Belief  arrived  at  this  time,  and  about  350  cases  of  sickness,  together  with  the 
wounded  from  our  immediate  front,  were  transferred  to  her  to  be  taken  north. 
She  also  took  on  board  at  Mayaguez  the  wounded  from  the  engagements  in  Gen- 
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eral  Schwan's  brigade.  While  she  was  here  I  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Senn,  chief  surgeon,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  typhoid  among 
the  ti'oops.  His  report  is  herewith  appended.  A  large  force  of  quartermaster's 
men  was  engaged  to  ;police  the  grounds,  and  vrithin  a  few  days  the  hospital  and 
its  surroundings  were  in  very  good  condition.  About  this  time  instructions  came 
from  Washington  to  send  no  more  sick  north ;  but ,  realizing  that  the  conditions  here 
were  not  understood,  I  telegraphed  for  permission  to  make  tent  hospitals  and  con- 
tinue shipping  sick  on  such  properly  equipped  hospital  ships  as  might  be  sent  here. 
My  request  being  promptly  complied  with,  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Ponce  was  carefully  investigated  for  a  proper  site,  which  was  finally  located 
on  the  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  military  hospital.  These  were 
cleared  of  underbrush;  roads  leading  to  them  were  made  and  graded  by  the 
engineers,  who  also  staked  out  the  general  plan  for  the  hospital,  and  the  necessary 
flooring  and  plank  walks  were  laid  by  the  quartermaster's  department.  The 
Surgeon-General  had  cabled  me  that  200  hospital  tents  would  be  sent  here  on  the 
Concho,  but  I  found  on  her  arrival  that  they  had  been  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hold,  the  entire  cargo  being  on  the  top  of  them,  and  could  not  be  unloaded  for 
seven  or  eight,  days;  this  delay  led  to  considerable  embarrassment  in  caring  for 
the  sick. 

The  continued  rains,  followed  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  now  began  to  pro- 
duce a  depi'essing  effect  upon  the  troops  at  the  front.  While  the  progress  of 
typhoid  seemed  to  be  checked,  it  was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  intestinal  disorders  and  malarial  fevers,  which  ran  the  aggregate  sick  report 
up  closely  to  8  per  cent  of  the  effective  force,  with  the  prospect  of  greater 
increase  in  the  future.  This  fact  I  communicated  to  the  Surgeon-General,  and 
requested  that  hospital  ships  should  be  sent  here  in  order  that  the  sick  might  be 
removed  from  the  island  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  depressing  effect  of  this  climate  upon  northern  men  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  medical  men  who  have  served  with  them.  They  seem  deprived  of  all 
recuperative  power,  and  no  sooner  do  they  fall  sick,  even  with  slight  ailments, 
than  a  physical  and  nervous  depression  follows,  wliich  aggravates  the  existing 
disease  and  renders  the  patient  entirely  unfit  for  service. 

I  have  established  camp  hospitals  in  the  several  divisions  comprising  the  army, 
namely,  one  each  in  Generals  Brooke's,  Wilson's,  Henry's,  and  Schwan's  com- 
mands, and  have  given  orders  that  so  soon  as  the  central  hospital  at  Ponce  is 
emptied  by  transfer  to  hospital  ships  the  ambulance  trains  shall  be  utilized  to 
transfer  the  sick  from  the  camp  hospitals  to  the  central  hospital,  thus  being  ready 
at  all  times  to  load  any  transport  that  may  arrive  in  the  harbor. 

■The  medical  supplies  on  hand  are  ample  for  current  use,  and  due  requisition 
has  been  made  for  their  replenishment  by  transports  that  may  arrive  from  the 
north. 

Valuable  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  National  Relief  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  a  shipload  of  groceries  and  medical  comforts  that  was  brought  here 
on  the  steam  yacht  May,  belonging  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Philadelphia. 
These  were  transferred  to  me  and  distributed  among  the  hospitals  by  Br.  Groff , 
a  member  of  the  association,  under  my  direction. 

The  National  Red  Cross  Association  has  also  sent  a  considerable  amount  of 
supplies,  which  are,  however,  still  unloaded  on  the  steamship  Conoho,  but  wiU 
be  distributed  by  the  agent  of  the  association  under  the  dii-ection  of  the  chief 
surgeon. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zealous  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  their  duties  have  been  performed  by  most  of  the  medical  officers  of  this 
command,  oftentimes  under  difficulties  which  appeared  to  be  insurmountable. 
To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Huidekoper  and  Majors  Woodbury  and  Crile  special  com- 
mendation is  due  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  their  duties  have  been  per- 
formed; also  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Ten  Eyck  and  Major  Bii-mingham,  now  in 
charge  of  the  United  States  general  hospital  at  Ponce. 

On  the  34th  instant  orders  were  given  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
certain  of  the  troops  on  supply  transports  in  the  harbor.  Recommendation  was 
made  and  order  issued  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  sick  by  a  board  of 
medical  officers  in  order  that  no  person  should  be  shipped  who  was  unable  to 
bear  the  journey.  A  similar  examination  of  the  entire  company  was  ordered 
after  arrival  on  the  ship,  and  no  ship  was  allowed  to  leave  port  until  it  was 
reported  by  the  officer  in  charge  to  be  in  good  condition. 
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Report  of  Col.  Charles  R.  Grebnlbaf,  Chief  Surgeon,  Abmibs  in  the 

Field. 

[Dated  November  5, 1898,  covering  the  period  May  3  to  July  8, 1898,  at  which  time  he  accompanied  the 
Major-General  Commanding  the  Army  to  Cnba  and  Porto  Eico,  and  the  period  September  6,  the  date 
of  his  return  to  this  country,  to  November!,  1898. J 

I  assumed  charge  of  the  office  of  chief  surgeon  May  3,  1898,  the  duties  embrac- 
ing a  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  m.edical  department  in  the  field.  The 
wide  separation  of  the  several  army  corps  from  each  other  necessitated  the  direct 
transmission  of  records  to  the  Surgeon-General,  and  I  therefore  have  no  statis- 
tical data  to  furnish. 

As  the  troops  then  camped  in  their  respective  States  were  to  be  mobilized  and 
prepared  as  quickly  as  possible  for  active  service  against  the  enemy  in  Cuba,  my 
first  stops  were  directed  to  an  organization  of  the  medical  department  for  that 
purpose. 

The  acts  of  Congress  approved  April  32,  1898,  increasing  the  milita,ry  establish- 
ment and  organizing  a  volunteer  army,  made  no  provision  for  the  muster  into 
service  of  privates  of  the  hospital  corps  for  the  volunteer  army  or  for  commis- 
sioned medical  officers  additional  to  those  of  the  regular  and  regimental  staff  for 
service  in  hospitals  and  to  meet  deficits  made  by  casualties.  The  Surgeon-G-eneral 
informed  me  that  he  had  asked  legislation,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the 
muster  in  of  25  privates  of  the  hospital  corps  for  each  volunteer  regiment  and  50 
privates  for  each  division  hospital,  but  up  to  this  time  no  action  had  been  taken 
on  his  recommendation.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Judge- Advocate  of  the 
Army,  who  decided  that  the  existing  law,  if  slightly  amended,  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  that  the  force  could  be  obtained  by  transfers  from  volunteer 
regiments  into  the  regular  establishment.  He  prepared  a  bill  embodying  these 
amendments,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress,  passed  both  Houses,  and  became 
law.  The  available  personnel  thereafter  consisted  of  the  hospital  corps  of  the 
Regular  Army,  augmented  by  transfers  from  the  Volunteer  Army  on  the  basis 
flexed  by  the  Surgeon-General,  namely,  25  men  from  each  regiment  and  50  for 
division  hospitals,  aggregating  a  little  over  3  per  cent  of  the  effective  force  in  the 
field. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  in  the  field  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  civil  war  was  administered  as  a  composite  organization,  of  which  a  division 
hospital  in  three  brigade  sections  was  the  unit.  Its  personnel  and  material  were 
drawn  from  the  regiments  and  from  a  staff  corps  of  surgeons  of  volunteers.  In 
operating  it  the  sick  and  wounded  were  removed  from  the  regiments  into  bri§;ade 
and  division  hospitals,  from  which  they  were  transferred  to  large  general  hospitals 
in  the  North,  and  after  recovery  were  sent  to  convalescent  camps,  to  be  finally 
returned  to  their  regiments,  the  object  of  these  transfers  being  to  avoid  over- 
crowding of  the  division  hospitals  and  to  keep  their  bed  space  as  free  as  possible 
for  emergencies  caused  by  battle  or  camp  disease.  The  success  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  complete,  and  its  main  features  were  subsequently  adopted  by  foreign 
armies.  Its  enlisted  personnel  represented  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
effective  force  of  the  Army. 

Although  the  available  force  under  existing  law  was  but  a  trifle  over  3  per  cent 
of  the  effective  force,  it  was  believed  by  the  Surgeon-General  that  the  full  quota 
(5  per  cent)  could  be  obtained  in  time  of  need  by  detail  from  the  line  of  the  Army, 
which  for  several  years  had  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of  first  aid  and  could 
therefore  be  depended  upon  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  battlefield. 

Upon  this  basis  I  formulated  a  scheme  of  sanitary  organization  by  consolidating 
the  regimental  personnel  and  material  into  division  hospitals,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  300  beds  and  with  an  enlisted  personnel  of  99  men  and  6  officers;  a  corps  reserve 
hospital  of  equal  size  was  also  organized.  Ambulance  companies  were  similarly 
organized  as  auxiliaries  to  the  division  and  corps  hospitals,  each  with  an  enlisted 
personnel  of  114  men  and  6  medical  officers.  The  cavalry,  artillery,  corps,  division, 
and  brigade  headquarters  were  supplied  independently  and  there  were  left  with 
each  regiment  1  medical  officer,  1  hospital  steward,  and  1  private  of  the  hospital 
corps. 

In  anticipation  of  a  necessity  that  might  arise  during  the  campaign  for  chang- 
ing the  details  of  this  scheme,  authority  was  given  chief  surgeons  to  depart  from 
it  at  their  discretion,  "to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  camps  or  battlefield." 

The  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Major-General  Commanding,  approved  by  Mm, 
and  published  and  put  in  operation  by  me  on  the  20th  of  May.  It  should  here  be 
stated  that  an  effort  was  made  to  accomplish  the  "muster  in"  to  volunteer  regi- 
ments of  members  of  the  hospital  corps  on  the  basis  of  a  State  quota,  but  through 
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some  objection  made  to  the  method  by  the  Adjutant-General  it  fell  through.  The 
publication  of  the  orders  necessary  to  carry  out  this  organization  was  delayed,  and 
when  put  in  force  it  met  with  opposition  from  many  regimental  colonels ,  who  either 
objected  to  giving  up  men  whose  places  they  were  obliged  to  fill  by  immediate 
recruitment,  or  transferred  men  who  were  useless  to  the  regiment  by  reason  ot 
vicious  habits,  physical  disability,  or  stupidity.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  ante- 
bellum stoiy  of  giving  to  the  Medical  Department  worthless  material.  In  some 
instances  medical  officers  opposed  the  work  under  the  impression  that  their  pre- 
rogatives were  infringed  iipon. 

At  this  time  also  there  was  lack  of  material  with  which  to  work;  tents,  ambu- 
lances, litters,  medical  and  surgical  chests,  and  a  variety  of  material  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  establishment  of  hospitals  were  not  manufactured  and  were 
therefore  not  to  be  had.  Other  material  equally  necessary  that  had  been  issued 
by  the  Department  was  not  available,  because  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  in  transit,  and  the  ignorance  of  many  willing  medical  officers 
in  matters  of  military  administration  made  the  task  of  perfecting  this  organiza- 
tion a  difficult  one. 

Most  of  the  obstacles  were,  however,  overcome,  and  at  my  first  inspection  of 
the  Army  in  May  I  found  the  hospital  and  ambulance  organizations  progressing 
toward  a  fair  state  of  efficiency. 

Of  sanitary  recommendations  made  to  the  General  Commanding  were: 

First.  The  limitation  of  numbers  in  any  one  camp  to  a  brigade,  or  at  most  a 
division. 

Second.  Time  of  remaining  in  camp  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

Third.  Frequent  inspections  of  camps  by  inspectors  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Fourth.  Stringent  regulations  regarding  the  care  of  sinks,  the  management  of 
the  ration  and  its  cookery,  the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  men,  and  the  general 
police  of  camps. 

These  were  considered  prime  factors  in  the  sanitation  of  camps  and  subjects 
which  were  especially  liable  to  be  disregarded  by  undisciplined  troops,  whose  offi- 
cers were,  as  a  rule,  as  ignorant  as  the  men  in  the  details  of  military  life.  In  all 
of  my  inspections  I  witnessed  frequent  violations  of  these  matters  and  directed 
renewed  vigilance  by  corps  surgeons  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

My  first  inspection  included  the  camps  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Chicka- 
mauga,  Ga.,  and  Falls  Church,  Va. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  camps,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Tampa, 
was  what  might  be  expected  of  undisciplined  troops.  In  Tampa,  mostly  occupied 
by  regular  troops,  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  disciplined  and  undis- 
ciplined soldiers  was  well  marked.  The  camps  of  the  former  were  comparatively 
clean,  their  sinks  were  well  attended  to,  their  cooking  properly  done,  their 
rations  ample.  In  the  latter  the  camps  were  badly  located,  tent  space  ignored, 
streets,  etc.,  dirty,  sinks  badly  policed,  and  the  cooking  indifferently  done. 

In  all  the  quantities  of  the  medical  and  hospital  supplies  were  limited.  As  a 
rule,  the  regular  troops  brought  with  them  sufficient  supplies  to  last  about  three 
months,  but  in  many  instances  the  volunteer  troops  were  destitute  in  this  respect. 
Before  leaving  Washington  the  Surgeon-General  informed  me  he  had  ordered,  in 
anticipation  of  formal  requisitions,  ample  supplies  from  the  New  York  and  St. 
Louis  depots,  but  at  the  time  of  my  inspection  they  had  not  arrived,  and  in  order 
to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  sick  of  the  volunteers  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  upon  the  slender  supplies  brought  by  the  regular  troops,  which  were  soon 
exhausted. 

At  Tampa,  Mobile,  and  Alger  the  corps  chief  surgeons,  and  at  Chickamauga 
the  chief  surgeon,  were  authorized  by  telegraph  from  the  Surgeon-General  to  pur- 
chase in  local  markets  such  medicines  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Outfits  for  hospitals  could  not,  however,  be  obtained,  and  the  value  of  the 
division-hospital  organization  was  immediately  demonstrated  by  the  ability  of  the 
Medical  Department  to  utilize  such  supplies  as  it  had  and  care  for  the  sick  of  both 
volunteers  and  regulars.  At  my  suggestion  the  Surgeon-General  had,  early  in  the 
campaign,  requested  the  governors  of  the  respective  States  to  furnish  their  troops 
with  the  State  medical  outfits  until  such  time  as  he  could  replace  them  by  regular 
supplies,  since  the  manufacturers  had  not  yet  furnished  enough  for  all  the  troops. 
I  was  informed  by  several  of  the  surgeons  that,  while  the  State  authorities  sup- 
plied the  medicines  in  State  camps,  they  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  outside 
the  limits  of  the  State,  and  for  this  reason  regiments  reached  camp  without  sup- 
plies. Fortunately  the  sick  report  was  small,  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  2  per 
cent  in  any  camp.  This  favorable  condition  could  not  be  expected  to  last  if  the 
troops  were  to  remain  any  length  of  time  in  this  country,  and  in  anticipation  of  a 
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larger  sick  report  the  Surgeon-General  had  ordered  the  construction  of  large  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  the  organization  of  a  railway  hospital  train  service  in-order  that 
the  sick  might  be  speedily  removed  and  the  overcrowding  of  division  hospitals 
avoided. 

I  also  found  that  the  physical  examinations  of  soldiers  at  muster-in  stations  had 
been  carelessly  made,  and  a  large  number  of  men  incapacitated  for  active  service 
were  in  the  ranks.  Boards  of  medical  officers  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  these  men  and  recommending  their  discharge  by  reason  of  disabilities 
existing  prior  to  enlistment,  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  Government  against 
the  claims  for  pensions,  which  would  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  undoubtedly  be 
made. 

At  my  second  inspection  in  June  I  was  met  at  Tampa  by  a  report  that  seven  cases 
of  yellow  fever  had  occurred  at  McHenry,  a  lumber  camp  in  Mississippi,  prac- 
tically on  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  military  camps  in  Alabama  and 
Florida.  A  conference  with  Dr.  Guiteras,  the  yellow  fever  expert  attached  to  the 
Army,  Dr.  Porter,  the  health  officer  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  several  medical 
officers  was  held  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  disease  invaded 
Alabama  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  army  at  Mobile  and  Jacksonville  in 
quarantine  at  points  which  could  be  best  protected  from  invasion.  The  points 
selected  were  Tampa,  Fernandina,  and  Mian?%  since  they  were  each  to  be  reached 
by  a  single  line  of  railway  and  access  to  them  could  be  completely  controlled.  The 
maximum  force  to  be  sent  to  Miami  was  fixed  at  one  r;^  iment,  which  was  to  be 
detained  there  only  a  few  days  before  embarkation  for  Cuba.  Fortunately,  the 
disease  was  held  in  check  at  McHenry,  and  movements  of  troops  on  that  account 
were  rendered  unnecessary.  At  the  conference  referred  to,  general  lecommenda- 
tions  for  the  protection  of  troops  about  to  leave  for  Cuba,  against  yellow  fever, 
were  also  formulated,  and  Colonel  Pope,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  was 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings. 

While  at  Tampa  I  inspected  some  of  the  transports  that  were  loaded  with  troops 
and  supplies  awaiting  departure  for  Cuba.  The  condition  of  these  vessels  from  a 
sanitary  standpoint  was  very  bad.  They  were  overcrowded  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  men  could  not  properly  attend  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  nature,  or  keep 
themselves  reasonably  clean.  The  cooking  arrangements  were  defective  and  the 
fresh  air  and  water  supply  were  entirely  inadequate.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
matter,  but  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  it.  The  general  commanding,  however, 
authorized  me  to  appoint  a  board  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  the  transports 
intendedfor  future  embarkation  to  Cuba,  and  this  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  O'Reilly  until  the  arrival  of  a  line  officer,  who  took  the 
matter  out  of  his  hands. 

Provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  of  the  command  that  was  about  to  start  was 
also  meager;  a  fully  equipped  ambulance  company,  as  well  as  a  division  hospital, 
having  been  left  on  shore  for  want  of  room  on  the  transports.  No  provision  was 
made  for  a  hospital  ship  to  accompany  the  expedition;  but  the  chief  surgeon 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Olivette  for  that  purpose  and  partially  outfitting 
her.  My  assistant,  Major  Daly,  later  in  the  day  had  her  painted,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  the  supply  officer  at  Tampa 
succeeded  in  placing  on  board  of  her  two  wagonloads  of  extra  medical  supplies. 

Complaint  having  been  made  regarding  the  water  supply  at  Camp  Alger,  I 
made  an  inspection  of  the  camp  and  recommended  that  if  it  was  to  be  retained 
an  additional  supply  was  necessary.  The  location  of  one  of  the  division  hospitals 
was  bad,  and  was  changed  to  a  more  suitable  point,  the  corps  surgeon  being 
cautioned  to  watch  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp  and  the  character  of  the 
sick  report  with  great  care,  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent  an  increase  and  to 
transfer  promptly  cases  that  required  it  to  the  nearest  general  hospital. 

At  this  time  (July  8)  I  accompanied  the  General  Commanding  on  the  expedition 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  returning  with  him  to  the  United  States  September  6, 
when  I  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Camp  WikofiE,  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  transfer  of  the  sick  from  that  camp  to 
city  hospitals  in  its  vicinity.  This  work  having  been  accomplished,  I  commenced 
on  the  6th  of  October  an  inspection  of  the  military  camps  at  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Anniston  and  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Camp 
Meade,  Pa.,  a  specific  duty  being  the  instruction  of  the  medical  officers  in  the 
purpose  and  function  of  the  regimental  hospitals,  the  establishment  of  which  had 
recently  been  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  to  see  that  they  were  properly 
equipped  prior  to  the  projected  movement  into  Cuba. 

The  unexpected  cessation  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  retention  of  large 
numbers  of  troops  in  the  United  States  had  materially  changed  the  conditions 
under  which  the  field  service  of  the  Medical  Department  was  originally  organ- 
ized.   Camps  which  at  first  were  assumed  to  be  of  the  most  temporary  character, 
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intended  for  the  organization  and  eqnipnient  of  troops  soon  to  face  the  enemy, 
had  now  become  vast  camps  of  instruction.  The  division  hospitals,  originally 
designed  for  mobile  commands,  had  been  extended  into  quasi-general  hospitals, 
some  of  them  -with  a  capacity  of  800  beds,  the  change  in  their  function  necessi- 
tating jiot  only  a  greatly  augmented  force,  but  one  of  a  different  character,  the 
trained  female  nurse  and  the  Sister  of  Charity  appearing  in  camp  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  hospital  personnel;  and  the  presence  of  modern  apparatus  for  the 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  disease  gave  an  appearance  of  stabiUty  to  these 
institutions  that  seemed  foreign  to  their  original  purpose. 

As  a  rule,  the  hospitals  were  well  administered,  and  some  were  models  of  neat- 
ness; supplies  of  all  Mnds  were  abundant,  and  the  sick  apparently  received  every 
attention  and  comfort  it  was  possible  to  give  them  in  camp. 

I,  however,  recommended  to  the  Surgeon-General  that  the  large  field  hospitals  be 
emptied  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  transfer  to  general  hospitals  m  the  North,  until 
their  bed  capacity  should  be  reduced  to  its  original  number. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  camps  the  discretionary  authority  given  to  chief  surgeons 
to  vary  from  the  original  scheme  of  organization  for  the  field  had  been  exercised, 
and  many  regiments  were  already  equipped  vsdth  their  own  hospitals,  varying  in 
capacity  from  ten  to  sixty  beds. 

Every  regiment  in  these  camps  was  visited  by  me  and  its  surgeon  carefully 
instructed  in  the  views  of  the  Surgeon-General  regarding  the  function  of  the 
hospital  to  be  established:  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  a  movement  of  the 
regiment  was  emphasized,  and  particular  caution  given  against  the  retention  of 
any  cases  that  might  under  such  circumstances  prove  an  embarrassment  because 
of  their  serious  nature. 

Instructions  had  already  been  given  for  the  construction  of  wooden  pavilion 
hospitals  at  the  sites  selected  for  winter  quarters  of  the  troops,  and  myinspeotion 
closed  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  sick  of  the  troops  now  in  the  field 
would  be  properly  cared  for  during  their  stay  within  the  limits  of  the  States. 


DOCUMENTS  ATTACHED  TO  COLONEL  GREENLEAP'S  REPORTS. 

1.  Memoranda  of  sanitary  precautions  adopted  at  a  conference  in  Tampa  Bay 
Hotel,  June  IS,  1898,  by  Colonel  Chreenleaf,  Dr.  Cfuiteras,  Major  O'Reilly,  Major 
Pope,  and  Major  Daly. 

For  the  troops  in  the  United  States. — On  the  appearance  of  yeUow  fever  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  all  troops  at  Tampa  and  other  points  in  Florida  to  be  moved  to  • 
Femandina  and  Miami,  Fla.  The  establishment  of  sanitary  inspectors  on  all 
railways  leading  into  the  State  from  the  "West  and  on  all  roads  communicating  with 
the  camps  from  the  "West  and  North.  All  persons  coming  from  the  "West  for  serv- 
ice in  Florida  to  be  sent  to  McPherson  Barracks.  Ga.,  for  detention  during  ten 
days.  Extra  precautions  to  be  taken  regarding  the  policing  of  the  camps,  and  a 
house-to-house  visitation  in  the  town  of  Tampa. 

For  the  troops  in  Cuba. — Extra  precautions  regarding  diet  and  personal  cleanli- 
ness of  soldiers.  All  water  to  be  boiled  before  used.  All  intercourse  with  natives 
to  be  prohibited.  Immediately  after  the  landing  of  troops,  all  buildings  that 
have  been  used  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  well  as  all  clothing 
of  refugees.  A  camp  of  detention  to  be  formed  for  prisoners  of  war  and  refugees, 
to  be  guarded  by  immunes,  if  they  are  to  be  found;  if  not,  by  a  guard  that  shall 
be  permanent  for  at  least  five  days,  after  which,  if  no  yellow  fever  appears,  they 
may  be  changed.  Should  yellow  fever  make  its  appearance,  the  camps  of  the 
command  should  be  moved  to  new  sites,  the  brush  and  undergrowth  being  first 
destroyed  by  fire.  Suspected  cases  to  be  isolated  in  temporary  camps  of  detention. 
For  convalescents  from  yellow  fever,  the  clothing  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  new 
clothing  issued. 

S.  Extract  from  letter  of  Colonel  Qreenleaf  to  the  Adjutant-General,  headquarters 
of  the  Army,  dated  July  7,  1898. 

Finally,  and  by  far  the  most  serious,  is  typhoid  fever,  of  which  in  each  camp 
there  is  a  number  of  cases,  which,  in  spite  of  preventive  precautions,  is  steadily 
on  the  increase.  As  this  is  a  water-borne  disease  the  greatest  care  has  been 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  sources  of  water  supply,  and  of  the  examination 
of  the  water  by  every  means  known  to  science,  the  result  showing  that  the  regu- 
lar water  supply  at  the  several  camps  is  as  yet  free  from  any  dangerous  element; 
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and  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  anaong  the  medical  oflficers  that  the  germs  of 
this  disease  are  obtained  from  infected  water  sources  outside  the  camp  limits, 
such  as  wells  in  the  neighboring  farms  and  infected  water  in  adjoining  towns, 
which  are  constantly  visited  by  the  troops.  How  lon^  the  camp  sources  can  be 
kept  free  from  infection  is  hard  to  say.  Among  the  sanitary  precautions  taken  are 
the  recommendation  of  boiled  water  as  a  constant  beverage  for  the  soldiers,  the 
perfection  of  drainage  systems,  and  the  disposal  of  the  excreta,  either  by  burying 
in  pits  or  by  cremation.  If  the  former  precaution  should  be  carried  out  we  might 
feel  assured  that  further  cases  of  typhoid  fever  would  not  occur,  but  as  a  practi- 
cal fact  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  secure  compliance  with  this  order  by  the  soldiers. 
The  number  of  diseases  attributable  to  malaria  is  comparatively  small. 

Considering  the  fact  that  troops  are  living  under  conditions  entirely  new  to 
them,  including  insufScient  tentage  and  clothing,  indifferent  cooking  of  food,  and 
unaccustomed  exercises,  I  think  the  general  sanitary  condition  is  good,  but  this 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  index  of  continued  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  my  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  sanitary  precautions,  the  percentage  of  sick  will 
increase  until  the  discipline  of  the  volunteer  troops  has  so  far  improved  that  we 
may  be  assured  of  compliance  with  the  orders  that  are  given  for  the  preservation 
of  their  health. 

Regarding  the  health  of  the  troops  now  operating  in  Cuba,  I  feel  that  there  is 
reason  for  grave  apprehension.  Added  to  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned  above 
as  existing  in  camps  of  instruction,  there  are  in  Cuba  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions infinitely  more  harmful  and  difficult  of  control;  the  long-continued  and 
excessive  daily  heat  of  the  climate,  with  rapid  lowering  of  temperature  at  night ; 
the  necessary  exposure  to  rain  in  the  absence  of  tentage;  the  scarcity  and  poor 
cookery  of  food;  the  effect  of  prolonged  physical  exertion  on  the  battlefield,  induc- 
ing nervous  exhaustion,  are  all  factors  which  must  be  seriously  considered  in 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  health  of  the  troops  if  their  continued  residence  in 
Cuba  is  contemplated.  To  this  should  be  added  the  almost  certain  appearance  of 
yellow  fever,  while  the  medical  officers  are  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  this  situ- 
ation, and  have  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  the  sanitary  measures  which  are 
necessary  to  prevent  disease,  and  have  ample  medical  supplies  to  control  it  should 
it  appear,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  military  situation  renders  the  carry- 
ing out  of  most  of  these  precautions  an  impossibility.  "Without  proper  tentage 
and  clothing  the  ill  effects  of  temperature  and  moisture  can  not  be  prevented; 
without  the  necessary  means  of  cookery  proper  food  can  not  be  supplied.  Under 
existing  circumstances  the  sterilizing  of  water  supply  for  the  entire  command  by 
boiling  may  be  said  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  should  yellow  fever  make  its  appear- 
ance it  vnll  be  almost  equally  impossible  to  thoroughly  prevent  its  spread. 

3.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Senn's  report,  dated  August  10,  1898. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  results  of  my  investigations  concerning 
the  origin  of  typhoid  fever  among  our  troops  in  the  city  of  Ponce  and  its  vicinity, 
as  requested  in  your  order  of  recent  date.  There  are  at  present  about  350  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  army  of  invasion  at  this  point.  A  careful  study  of  200 
cases  of  which  I  have  reliable  information  shows  that  the  disease  in  every  instance 
was  contracted  before  leaving  the  United  States.  By  far  the  largest  number  were 
contracted  in  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Chickamauga,  Ga.  The  Second  and 
Third  "Wisconsin  Volunteers  furnish  the  largest  contingent,  followed  by  the  Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania  and  Second  Massachusetts.  Camp  Alger  comes  next;  the 
fewest  cases  from  Tampa.  Typhoid  fever  is  indigenous  in  Ponce  to  some  extent 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  from  the  large  number  of  infected  cases  extra 
precautions  will  become  necessary  to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease  among 
our  troops.  In  view  of  the  great  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Camp  George  H. 
Thomas  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  should  rec- 
ommend immediate  evacuation  of  the  camp. 

.^.  Major  Woodbury's  report,  dated  August  6,  1898. 

Upon  receipt  of  Special  Orders,  No.  3, 1  immediately  inspected  the  caserne,  the 
jail,  and  the  Spanish  hospital,  and  the  camping  ground  of  the  troops.  Finding 
the  city  to  be  without  any  health  organization,  I  summoned  all  the  naedical  prac- 
titioners to  meet  me  and  organize  a  board  of  health.  They  chose  for  their  repre- 
sentative Dr.  Moret,  who  graduated  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1880, 
who,  with  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  syndic  exofflcio,  now  compose  the  board 
of  health  of  Ponce.  The  regulations  issued  to  the  inspectors  of  the  board,  who 
are  four  in  number  (one  for  each  ward  in  the  city) ,  are  as  inclosed.    The  imme- 
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diate  questions  pressed  upon  the  board,  with  whom  I  meet  three  times  per  week, 
are:  First,  street  cleaning.  This  has  been  begun,  and  in  some  districts  is  being 
carried  on  quite  well,  and  will  be  pushed.  Second,  the  public  water  supply.  This 
is  derived  from  the  Rio  Portegese.  The  intake  of  the  aqueduct  is  at  a  pond 
formed  by  a  dam  about  6  feet  high  across  the  river.  This  pond  has  been  almost 
filled  with  silt  and  the  deposit  caused  by  the  wash  of  the  heavy  rains.  It  will  be 
cleared  out  and  another  heavy  galvanized  iron  strainer  placed  over  the  intake. 
As  soon  as  possible  a  filter  will  be  placed  at  the  city  end.  The  valley  of  the  Bio 
Portegese,  which  I  have  carefully  inspected,  is  clean,  and  only  occupied  by  infre- 
quent coffee  estancias,  the  drainage  from  which  is  not  considerable. 

The  disposition  of  the  public  dead  must  be  immediately  changed.  The  present 
method  is  to  inter  them  five  tiers  deep,  and  in  five  years  to  dig  over  the  same 
gTOund  and  begin  again.  I  have  begun  arrangements  for  a  new  public  cemetery 
outside  of  the  city  proper,  all  interments  being  heretofore  intramural.  As  soon 
as  the  purchase  of  land  is  completed  and  the  ground  consecrated  the  new  cemetery 
will  be  in  use. 

I  have  thoroughly  disinfected  and  in  part  repaired  the  city  prison.  I  am  clear- 
ing the  drain  of  the  Spanish  military  hospital,  which,  with  fumigation  and 
cleaning,  will  render  it  suitable  for  immediate  occupancy,  as  it  is  but  one  year  old. 
I  have  fumigated  and  cleaned  the  caserne  and  rebuilt  and  cleaned  the  sinks 
therein,  rendering  it  fit  for  use.  All  captured  woolen  uniforms  and  clothing  have 
been  immediately  burned.  Several  bales  of  cotton  clothing  that  were  new  have 
been  boiled  for  an  hour  and  might  be  used. 

The  troops  are  quartered  in  buildings,  save  the  prison  g^ard  on  the  roof  of  the 
jail;  one  company  of  the  Third  Wisconsin  in  the  caserne,  as  guard  over  the  large 
quantity  of  ordnance  stores  therein,  and  two  companies  of  the  Sixth  Illinois,  which 
are  acting  as  provost  guard  at  Playa.  The  latter  are  partially  sheltered  by  the 
sheds  of  a  lumber  yard. 

I  have  inspected  the  sheds  which  the  Government  has  used  at  the  Playa  as  store- 
houses, and  find  them,  after  their  policing,  clean  and  proper  for  use. 

The  camps  of  our  troops  are  so  situated  as  to  render  them  dry  and  well  drained 
in  the  showers,  and  I  can  only  beg  strict  regimental  orders  against  the  men  filling 
canteens  in  the  streams  where  the  inhabitants  are  washing  their  clothes. 

We  have  here  at  present  10  cases  of  smallpox  and  a  few  cases  of  measles.  There 
is  no  yellow  fever  and  no  report  of  a  case  for  three  years.  No  typhus  and  but  few 
cases  of  typhoid  among  the  inhabitants.  As  soon  as  the  proper  virus  can  be 
obtained  from  New  York,  I  shall  begin  compulsory  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  August  3,  in  accordance  with  your  orders,  I  went  to  Arroyo,  45  miles  east 
along  the  coast,  obtaining  transportation  in  New  York  Sun  dispatch  boat  Kana- 
pdha.  Upon  landing,  I  found  a  small  Spanish  town  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T, 
with  head  toward  the  beach.  It  was  fairly  clean  and  well  policed.  The  local 
medical  authorities  report  no  yellow  fever  and  no  smallpox  in  town;  some  cases 
of  the  latter  in  the  surrounding  country. 

General  Brooke  is  quartered  in  the  second  story  of  a  building  on  the  beach. 
General  Hains  in  the  custom-house,  the  staff  in  a  large  house  in  the  village,  and 
the  troops  in  tents  about  a  mile  back  from  the  beach.  No  buildings  are  used  as 
storehouses.  All  officers  will  go  into  camp  as  soon  as  the  tentage  can  be  brought 
ashore. 


Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  A.  C.  Giraed,  United  States  Volunteers,  Chief 
Surgeon  Second  Army  Corps. 

[Dated  October  21, 1898.] 

I  was  ordered  to  report  to  Maj.  Gen.  William  M.  Graham,  commanding  Second 
Army  Corps,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1898,  at  Camp  Alger,  Va.  I  received  the  order 
on  the  20th,  and  proceeded  the  same  day  to  Camp  Alger— a  point  7  miles  from 
Washington,  D.  C. — in  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  nearest  site  of  the  camp  being 
2|  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  extending  eventually  2  miles  farther  toward  the 
Potomac. 

On  reaching  the  camp  I  found  that  the  corps  commander  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  reported  to  Major-General  Guenther,  commander  of  the  First  Division.  He, 
however,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  corps  organization.  I  remained  in  camp  the 
only  officer  of  the  general  staff,  and  the  next  morning,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  First  Division,  I  ascertained  that  a  number  of  regiments 
were  in  camp;  that  they  were  coming  in  with  every  train,  generally  without  pre- 
vious announcement,  and  camped  where  they  saw  fit. 
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I  inquired  about  the  water  supply,  and  was  informed  that  there  were  supposed 
to  be  a  number  of  fine  springs  on  the  place,  which  was  a  water  shed  for  the  city 
of  Alexandria.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Ames,  of  the 
Sixth  Massachusetts,  as  engineer,  and,  accompanied  by  the  proprietor  of  the  place, 
I  started  out  to  locate  these  springs,  the  engineer  noting  them  on  a  map.  I  found 
the  tract  of  land  which  was  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops  to  be  composed 
of  woods,  with  open  places  of  from  20  to  100  acres  each.  The  country  was  unin- 
habited, with  the  exception  of  two  homesteads,  and  only  a  few  fields  were 
cultivated.  A  large  number  of  springs  could  be  found  all  over  the  grounds. 
Their  capacity,  however,  was  small  and  evidently  insufficient  for  a  large  command 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  addition  to  these  springs  there  were  two  wells  at  the 
homesteads,  which  were  said  to  give  an  abundance  of  water.  I  at  once  repaired 
to  division  headquarters  and  recommended  that  these  springs  be  placed  under 
guard  to  prevent  the  defiling  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  an  engineer 
officer  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  force  to  excavate  these  springs  into  sink- 
barrels,  in  order  to  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  quantity  of  water 
soon  proved  insufficient  for  the  increasing  number  of  the  troops,  and  great  com- 
plaints were  made  of  its  scarcity.  I  was  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  my  duty  was 
in  the  premises. 

The  camp  had  been  selected  by  the  War  Department,  which  must  have  been 
fully  apprised  of  its  facilities  for  water  supply;  and  considerations  of  which  I 
could  have  no  knowledge  were,  in  my  opinion,  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
this  ground.  I  therefore  deemed  it  my  duty  not  to  impede  the  Government  by 
entering  a  formal  protest,  but  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation,  hoping  that  the 
stay  of  the  troops  would  be  but  temporary,  and  that  meanwhile  the  water  supply 
might  prove  Sufficient.  In  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water  available,  I 
recommended  that  details  be  ordered  to  gather  the  water  at  the  springs  during 
the  night,  and,  as  very  soon  the  question  of  purity  became  a  burning  one,  I 
recommended  the  water  to  be  boiled  by  the  detail  and  supplied  the  troops  in 
barrels  at  the  company  streets.  An  order  to  that  effect  was  issued  by  the  com- 
manding general,  but  very  imperfectly  carried  out— partly  for  the  lack  of  barrels, 
partly  for  the  lack  of  utensils  for  boiling  the  water,  and  partly  from  indifference. 

I  had  at  the  same  time  made  recommendations  for  the  proper  care  of  the  privies 
and  their  disinfection,  which  were  ordered  carried  out;  but  the  orders  were  obeyed 
in  a  very  indifferent  manner,  the  regimental  surgeons  proving  particularly  indif- 
ferent to  the  care  of  the  privies. 

I  found  the  cooking  done  in  a  very  careless  and  unskillful  manner  and  recom- 
mended simple  cooking  regulations,  which  were  ordered,  but  never  enforced. 

While  attempting  to  have  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp  regulated  I  was 
forced  into  making  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  of  the  command.  I  had 
understood  that  you  had  requested  the  governors  of  the  several  States  to  provide 
the  regiments  with  their  equipments  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Government, 
but  found  that  this  request  had  either  not  been  complied  with  at  all,  or,  by  the 
lack  of  judgment  of  the  medical  officers  as  to  the  quantity  needed  by  these  large 
commands,  haa  been  so  inefficiently  complied  vsdth  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of 
raedical  supplies,  some  regiments  having  a  large  number  of  sick  without  tentage 
or  medicines  to  take  care  of  them,  and  I  was  compelled  to  establish  at  once  a 
division  hospital,  the  supplies  for  which  I  obtained  by  calling  in  all  the  medical 
supplies  of  the  command  on  an  order  from  the  commanding  general.  This  gave 
me  time  to  obtain  the  most  necessary  medicines  before  the  first  supply  was 
exhausted,  and  I  obtained  everything  needful.  Naturally  I  incurred  the  ill  will 
of  those  regimental  surgeons  who  had  come  well  supplied  with  the  regimental 
hospitals  and  who  could  not  realize  the  situation.  The  supply  of  medicines,  how- 
ever, of  all  was  very  limited,  but  the  wants  could  be  met  by  frequent  issues  in 
small  quantities. 

Not  knowing  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  command,  I 
used  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  equip  the  hospitals  for  the  field,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  three  brigades  with  a  complete  outfit,  which  were  detached 
for  service  in  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico.  I  had  to  do  this  again  by  depriving  some  of 
the  well-equipped  regiments  which  were  to  remain  in  camp  of  their  equipment, 
which,  however,  had  to  be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  medical  and  surgical 
chests  and  orderly  pouches,  which  required  special  preparation,  were  very  slow 
forthcoming,  as  the  troops  which  were  first  destined  for  Cuba  had  to  be  supplied 
first,  as  I  was  informed. 

I  had  no  intimation  until  late  in  the  summer  that  Alger  was  to  be  a  camp  of 
instruction,  and  that  the  troops  were  not  destined  to  take  the  field  immediately. 
The  camps  of  the  regiments  at  first  were  badly  laid  out,  the  tents  crowded,  the 
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privies  too  close  to  the  camps,  but  gradually  the  matter  was  remedied,  and  when- 
ever I  found  tharb  the  health  of  a  regiment  was  deteriorating  I  caused  the  regiment 
to  be  removed  to  a  new  site. 

As  early  as  the  3d  of  June  I  recommended  individual  covering  of  fecal  matter 
in  the  privies.  This  was  generally  disregarded  until  the  commencement  of  August, 
when,  on  nay  recommendation,  an  order  was  issued  enforcing  this  necessary  sani- 
tary measure,  and  since  that  time,  by  close  watching,  it  has  been  the  rule  of  this 
camp. 

Shortly  after  the  fact  had  become  plain  that  the  water  supply  from  the  springs 
would  not  be  sufBcient  for  this  command  drive  wells  were  commenced  and  the 
work  continued  day  and  night  until  every  regiment  was  furnished  with  a  pump. 
These  wells  were,  on  an  average,  120  feet  deep,  and  driven  thi-ough  clay  until 
they  reached  shale  rock,  in  which  the  water  supply  lay,  and  then  driven  still  fur- 
ther into  the  solid  rock.  In  this  manner  no  subsoil  water  could  reach  the  water 
supply.  The  water  from  these  wells  was  analyzed  in  your  laboratory  and  found 
pure  excepting  two  instances,  which  revealed  organic  matter.  These  wells, 
although  completed,  were  at  once  condemned. 

About  the  middle  of  July  the  Second  Division  of  the  corps  was  suddenly  ordered 
one  night  to  start  on  the  march  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  Va.,  at  7  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  leaving  their  tents  standing  and  taking  only  shelter  tents.  Very  hasty 
and  imperfect  provisions  were  made  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  vnth  food,  caus- 
ing much  complaint  and  no  doubt  sickness.  This  command  was  unfortunate  in 
encountering  very  severe  rain  storms  on  its  march,  and  ordinary  sanitary  precau- 
tions were  then  ignored,  as  I  was  informed.    I  was  not  with  that  command. 

The  First  Division  was  moved  from  its  camp  site  to  one  where  there  was  miore 
space  at  Dunn  Loring  as  fast  as  wells  could  be  driven.  On  the  14th  day  of 
August  it  was  decided  to  move  this  command  to  Middletown,  Pa.,  to  which  place 
I  accompanied  the  commanding  general  in  a  train  preceding  the  troops.  I  drove 
with  him  over  the  Young's  farms,  which  had  been  selected  by  the  commission 
from  the  War  Department,  of  which  Deputy  Surg.  Gen.  Charles  Smart  was  a 
member,  and  found  that  the  most  level  camp  sites  were  in  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  too  close  to  the  river,  and  I  recommended  that  no  locations  be 
chosen  below  the  second  bench,  which  necessitated  the  camp  to  be  spread  out 
over  a  number  of  miles,  on  account  of  the  broken  condition  of  the  grounds. 

The  water  supply  here  also  was  precarious,  the  Quartermaster  Department  hav- 
ing had  a  well  driven  which  gave  about  50,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
plan  was  to  pump  this  water  into  tanks,  and  thence  to  distribute  it  by  pipes  over 
the  camps.  The  troops  arrived,  however,  before  this  water  supply  could  be  com- 
pleted. Fortunately  a  pure  limestone  spring  was  found  within  convenient  dis- 
tance, and  the  water  supply  of  the  town  of  Middletown  was  available.  All 
three  sources  of  water  supply  were  chemically  examined  in  a  laboratory,  which  1 
had  established  in  one  of  the  division  hospitals  in  this  camp,  and  found  pure. 
For  several  weeks  the  water  had  to  be  hauled  in  barrels  to  the  difEerent  camps, 
and  every  possible  precaution  was  recommended  by  me  to  insure  its  delivery  in  a 
pure  condition.  In  order  to  guard  against  any  possible  contamination  afEecting 
the  health  of  the  troops  I  caused  a  set  of  Maignen  and  Berkef  eld  filters  to  be  issued 
to  each  company  with  orders  to  detail  a  special  man  for  the  care  of  the  filters  and 
one  of  the  junior  medical  officers  in  each  regiment  to  superintend  the  work.  This 
duty  was  omitted  or  carelessly  performed,  like  most  of  the  sanitary  duties  of  the 
volunteer  officers.  Some  regiments  did  not  even  unpack  the  filters;  others  used 
only  the  Maignen.  Still,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  care  of  the  filters  took 
place  by  the  appointment,  on  my  recommendation,  of  an  inspector.  My  object 
was  not  so  much  to  purify  the  water,  as  the  supply  was  pure,  but  to  educate  the 
troops  in  the  use  of  the  filters  and  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  them  for  each 
command  as  experience  would  teach  me  to  find  necessary. 

Every  possible  sanitary  precaution  was  recommended  by  me  to  improve  the 
health  of  the  command,  which  had  severely  suffered  from  typhoid  fever,  of  which 
I  will  speak  hereafter.  Orders  were  not  only  issued  but  carried  out,  and  compli- 
ance was  watched  by  the  commanding  general,  corps,  division,  and  brigade  inspect- 
ors, sanitary  inspectors,  and  by  myself. 

The  composition  of  the  command  entirely  changed  after  the  troops  reached 
Camp  Meade,  some  regiments  of  the  corps  not  even  arriving  at  this  camp,  but 
being  sent  to  their  States  from  Camp  Alger  to  be  mustered  out.  In  their  place 
came  12  regiments  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  had  been  in 
regimental  camps  and  were  ignorant  of  the  sanitary  regulations  carried  out  in 
this  command,  and  had  generally  ignored  sanitary  rules  and  thereby  added  to  the 
number  of  sick  in  the  command.    It  is  impossible  in  this  resum6  to  refer  to  each 
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particular  sanitary  recommendation,  but  a  copy  of  every  one  has  been  appended 
to  his  report  with  a  carefully  prepared  index,  so  that  the  sanitary  history  of  this 
command  can  be  better  followed  up  by  reading  these  letters  than  by  mere 
description.  [These  letters  and  recommendations  are  too  voluminous  to  be  printed 
in  this- place.] 

Every  sanitary  recommendation  made  by  me  was  made  the  subject  of  an  order 
by  the  commanding  general,  and  in  order  to  insure  prompt  action  and  no  delay 
from  pressure  of  other  administrative  business,  I  supplied,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
the  Adjutant-General's  Office  with  the  necessary  copies  in  the  form  of  an  order, 
until  we  came  to  this  camp. 

The  health  of  the  command. — Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Camp  Alger 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  developed.  At  first  they  could  be  ascribed  to  well-defined 
outside  infection.  They  were  at  once  removed  to  Fort  Myer ,  which  was  about  10 
miles  distant,  first  by  ambulances,  later  on  the  trolley  line,  on  which  two  hospital 
cars  had  been  equipped.  After  these  original  cases,  which  had  clearly  received 
their  infection  before  their  arrival  in  camp,  others  occurred  more  and  more  fre- 
quently after  a  perfectly  pure  water  supply  had  been  provided  for  the  camp.  The 
number  of  those  actually  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever  could  never  be  accurately 
ascertained.  As  soon  as  a  man  showed  indications  of  typhoid  fever  in  division 
hospital  he  was  removed  to  Fort  Myer  before  an  accurate  diagnosis  could  be  made. 
Many  men  who  felt  ill  obtained  furloughs  and  proceeded  to  their  homes,  where 
they  were  taken  with  the  fever.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  number  was 
steadily  increasing,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  hedge  in  the  cause  of 
the  infection.  By  the  careless  and  filthy  habits  of  the  men  the  woods  surround- 
ing the  camps  became  generally  the  receptacle  of  fecal  matter.  Sentinels  who 
were  placed  to  prevent  this  use  of  the  surroundings  of  the  camp  failed  to  report 
their  comrades,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  single  instance  an  arrest  took  place 
for  this  cause,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  ones  of  the  infection  of  the  camp. 

In  spite  of  the  fairly  sufficient  water  supply  of  the  pumps,  the  men,  in  violation 
of  orders,  would  go  to  the  so-called  springs  and  quench  their  thirst.  The  heavy 
rains  had  washed  the  fecal  matter  into  these  water  courses,  and  thus  infected 
them.  There  were  hundreds  of  these  springs  in  all  sorts  of  hidden  places  in  the 
woods,  and  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  place  them  under  guard.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  indifference  of  the  officers  in  looking  after  this  matter  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  great  amount  of  typhoid  fever. 

As  another  source  of  the  disease,  I  would  indicate  the  probability  that  the  wells 
in  the  farm  houses  surrounding  the  grounds  were  more  or  less  infected.  I  was 
credibly  informed  that  every  fall  a  number  of  typhoid  cases,  particularly  in 
Washington,  occur  among  people  who  had  made  these  farm  houses  then-  summer 
resorts.  The  same  applies  to  the  water  supply  of  the  wells  of  Dunn  Loring  and  East 
Falls  Church,  where  several  companies  were  stationed  to  control  the  undisciplined 
mob  of  volunteers  which  composed  the  command. 

Another  source  which  could  be  but  imperfectly  controlled  was  the  reception  by 
many  soldiers  of  boxes  of  all  sorts  of  food  from  home,  which  either  caused 
indigestion  and  thereby  liability  to  disease,  or  actual  infection.  Another  source 
were  the  venders  of  ice  cream,  sandwiches,  pies,  cakes,  and  every  possible 
indigestible  food,  which  the  soldiers  purchased  principally  because  it  was  prohib- 
ited. Orders  issued  to  suppress  this  trade  on  my  recommendation  could  not  be 
carried  out,  because  the  venders  established  their  stands  on  land  60  feet  each  side 
of  the  public  roads,  which  the  proprietor  had  reserved  for  himself.  The  only 
possible  measure  was  to  station  sentinels  at  each  booth  to  prevent  the  men  trading 
there,  but  these  sentinels  were  no  more  efficient  than  those  who  were  supposed  to 
watch  the  surroundings  of  the  camp  from  contamination  by  fecal  matter. 

After  I  had  sent  about  300  cases  of  sui)posed  typhoid  to  Fort  Myer,  it  was  found 
that  preparations  for  the  reception  of  this  class  of  sick  had  not  progressed  rapidly 
enough,  and  orders  were  issued  to  me  by  your  office  to  discontinue  sending  typhoid 
cases  to  Fort  Myer  for  one  week.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  disease  had  become 
general,  and  I  received  your  authority  to  take  care  of  the  typhoid  cases  in  camp, 
as  theii'  transportation  to  Fort  Myer  after  a  certain  stage  of  the  disease  was  detri- 
mental to  their  recovery.  By  this  time  I  had  accumulated  a  sufficient  amount  of 
tentage  and  appliances  to  care  for  all  the  sick  of  the  command,  which  did  not 
exceed  600  at  the  worst  stage.  On  its  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Manassas,  the 
Second  Division  found  itself  encumbered  with  a  small  number  of  incipient  typhoid 
cases,  and  on  being  asked  for  instructions  I  telegraphed  to  establish  a  fieM  hos- 
pital at  the  most  convenient  place,  and  Bristow  was  selected  by  the  commanding 
general.  The  command  from  Bristow  proceeded  to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  the 
typhoid  cases  from  that  place  were  sent  back  to  Bristow.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
command  at  this  place  it  appeared  for  a  time  that  the  infection  had  been  shaken 
off  by  the  command,  but  very  soon  the  hospitals  became  filled  again,  especially 
when  the  Fifteenth  Minnesota,  the  Thirty-fifth  Michigan,  and  the  Two  hundred 
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and  third  New  York  arrived.  The  Fifteenth  Minnesota  had  left  one-third  of 
their  command  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  The  Thirty- 
fifth  Michigan  came  from  an  infected  camp,  and  the  Two  hundred  and  third 
New  York  had  had  several  hundred  cases  before  coming  here.  Every  possible  pre- 
caution, that  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  recommendations,  was  taken  by  me 
within  the  means  at  my  command  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  I 
failed  to  secure  one  very  important  agent  by  the  refusal  of  the  Quartermaster 
Department  to  supply  a  portable  engine  and  steam  disinfecting  apparatus,  which 
I  believe  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value. 

As  soon  as  I  found  that  the  hospitals  were  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  I 
accepted,  with  the  consent  of  the  commanding  general,  the  hospitality  offered  by 
the  city  hospitals  of  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Lancaster,  Norristown, 
West  Chester,  Pottsville,  Pottstown,  Lebanon,  York,  and  Columbia,  partly  to 
relieve  the  engorged  condition  of  the  hospitals,  partly  to  remove  the  infection 
from  the  camp  to  places  where  it  could  be  handled  better  than  it  could  be  with 
the  crude  appljances  of  the  field.  At  that  time,  I  also  was  offered  by  you  the  use 
of  the  field  hospital  of  the  Associate  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Philadelphia, 
which  I  made  part  of  the  Second  Division  hospital,  for  the  reception  of  such 
typhoid  cases  as  became  too  sick  for  transportation  by  rail  and  the  seriousness  of 
their  condition  was  realized.  The  Red  Cross  Society  furnished  female  nursing 
and  the  care  received  by  the  patients  from  these  skilled  attendants  was  far  superior 
to  any  which  could  be  given  in  any  of  the  field  hospitals  by  the  untrained  men  of 
the  Hospital  Corps. 

As  a  resume,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  appearance  of  typhoid  fever  in  this  com- 
mand was  a  natural  result  of  the  gathering  together  in  crowded  camps  of 
untrained  soldiers  with  ignorant  officers,  and  that  a  careful  review  of  the  past 
convinces  me  that  no  feasible  measure  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
left  untried,  and  that  every  recommendation  possible  under  the  circumstances 
was  made  by  me. 

Division  hospitals. — As  mentioned  above,  I  was  compelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  sick  of  those  regiments  which  had 
come  without  any  medical  equipment,  to  establish  division  hospitals.  They  were 
crude  affairs  at  first.  The  men  who  assisted  me  were  details  from  a  few  regi- 
ments, whose  colonels  or  medical  officers  were  public  spirited  enough  to  assist  me 
in  my  efforts  to  have  the  sick  cared  for.  I  had  to  rely  on  details  made  from  the 
regimental  medical  officers,  and  found  them,  as  a  rule,  fault-finding,  disinclined 
to  incommode  themselves  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick,  and  unable  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  peculiar  circumstances,  besides  being  hostile  to  a  measure  which 
appeared  to  be  an  infringement  upon  what  in  their  militia  notions  they  regarded 
their  rights.  They  have  not  learned  yet  to  consider  themselves  part  of  an  army, 
and  each  regiment  and  each  State  was  for  itself. 

As  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  hospital  corps  for  the  camp,  I  had  to  resort 
to  the  transfers  from  the  regiments  and  met  with  innumerable  obstacles.  The 
medical  officers  did  not  inform  the  men  of  the  terms  of  the  transfer;  if  transfers 
were  insisted  on  they  palmed  off  on  the  medical  department  the  most  undesirable 
element  in  the  companies,  men  whom  the  captains  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  although 
they  certified  on  the  transfer  papers  to  the  efficiency  of  these  men.  The  result 
was  that  the  medical  service  in  the  hospitals  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  service  at  Camp  Alger  I  made  no  effort  to  provide  for 
the  hospital  commodities  which  were  enumerated  on  the  supply  tables,  as  I  was 
then  under  the  impression  that  we  were  preparing  for  actual  war  and  that  it 
would  not  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  sick  for  them  to  become  accustomed  to 
conveniences  which  could  not  be  carried  into  the  field.  For  this  reason  I  made 
no  effort  to  provide  the  beds  with  sheets  and  pillowcases,  as  they  were  articles 
which  could  not  be  carried  into  the  field,  and  after  being  carried  they  would  only 
become  an  incumbrance,  for  the  lack  of  facilities  for  washing. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  that  Camp  Alger  was  to  be  only  a  camp  for  instruction,  I 
obtained  a  large  number  of  articles  desirable  for  the  care  of  the  sick  which  usu- 
ally do  not  belong  to  the  equipment  of  a  field  hospital.  At  no  time  was  the  med- 
ical service  satisfactory  until  I  received  your  consent  for  the  employment  of  con- 
tract surgeons,  who,  as  a  rule,  were  not  appointed  like  the  volunteer  surgeons  as 
a  reward  of  political  preferment;  but,  knowing  that  their  stay  in  the  service 
depended  on  their  usefulness  and  zeal,  they  devoted  their  best  efforts  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sick. 

1  had  a  fund  intrusted  to  my  care  by  you  to  meet  extraordinary  demands,  and 
this  enabled  the  hospitals  to  provide  the  sick  from  the  very  start  with  the  neces- 
sary food,  independent  of  that  furnished  by  the  ration.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
ability  of  managing  the  allowance  made  by  the  Government  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeons  and  the  wastefulness  of  the  cooks,  the  expenses  which  for  milk  and  eggs 
alone  I  had  to  meet  in  one  of  the  division  hospitals  amounted  to  over  $300  in  one 
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montli.  The  ice  was  paid  for  through  the  generosity  ofthe  National  Relief  Com- 
mission, and  was  unlimited. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  camp  I  had  established  a  supply  depot  for  the  corps, 
and  in  this  manner  succeeded  in  having  on  hand  a  stock  of  medicines  from  which 
division  hospitals  were  supplied;  and  at  no  time  was  there  an  absolute  insuffi- 
ciency, although  at  times  there  was  a  scarcity.  I  can  attribute  this  only -to  wan- 
ton waste,  which  I  could  not  locate,  but  which  I  tried  to  prevent  wherever  pos- 
sible by  stringent  regulations. 

The  first  hospital  established  on  the  grounds  was  the  First  Division  hospital. 
I  was  compelled  to  place  it  in  an  undesirable  location,  as  I  desired  to  have  it  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  only  available  well  and  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  troops 
which  it  was  to  supply  with  shelter  for  the  sick.  I  had  it  soon  placed  on  a  more 
desirable  ground,  but  at  no  time  was  the  hospital  under  sufficiently  competent 
charge  to  effect  what  I  thought  it  ought  to  accomplish.  The  main  reason  for 
this  was  the  apathy  of  the  officers  in  charge  and  the  indifference  of  the  men  com- 
posing the  hospital  corps.  » 

When  the  Second  Division  was  organized  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the 
services  of  Maj.  P.  C.  Stunkard,  surgeon  of  the  One  hundred  and  fifty-ninth 
Indiana,  who  had  assisted  me  in  establishing  the  First  Division  hospital,  and  had 
thereby  acquired  some  knowledge  of  matters  of  administration.  I  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  Second  Division  hospital,  and  by  his  personal  magnetism  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  colonels  and  the  medical 
officers  of  a  number  of  regiments,  thereby  enabling  me  to  secure  the  transfer  of 
a  more  desirable  class  of  men;  and  the  hospital,  even  after  Major  Stunkard 
returned  to  his  regiment,  retained  its  higher  grade  of  efficiency. 

On  being  notified  that  the  Second  Division  was  to  make  its  march  to  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  I  prepared  a  complete  brigade  hospital  and  had  it  sent  with  that  divi- 
sion, expecting  to  supply  any  deficiencies,  as  they  were  to  remain  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad. 

As  mentioned  above,  I  had  to  establish  the  hospital  at  Bristow,  and  in  order  not 
to  deplete  the  brigade  hospital  of  the  Second  Division  I  sent  the  supplies  for  that 
hospital  by  ambulances  across  country,  not  willing  to  trust  to  the  delays  of  the 
railroad,  and  in  that  manner  completely  equipped  it.  Having  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Second  Division  continued  its  march  from  Thoroughfare  Gap  to 
Middletown,  Pa.,  I  transferred  all  the  sick  and  the  necessary  tentage  and  supplies 
from  the  Second  Division  hospital,  which  had  remained  standing  in  camp,  vrith 
300  sick,  to  the  First  Division  hospital,  and  completed,  as  far  as  I  could,  another 
brigade  hospital,  which,  with  the  brigade  hospital  that  accompanied  the  Second 
Division,  could  supply  these  troops  with  sufficient  facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
sick.  These  orders  were  changed,  however,  and  the  whole  move  was  to  be  made 
by  rail.  I  therefore  telegraphed  to  have  50  additional  tents  meet  us  at  Middle- 
town,  and  with  the  equipment  of  the  Second  Division  hospital  sent  the  hospital 
force  of  that  hospital  on  the  second  train  to  Middletown,  and  as  soon  as  a  suitable 
place  could  be  secured  established  a  hospital  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  any  of 
the  troops.  I  then  caused  the  corps  reserve  ambulance  company,  of  whom  about 
100  had  accompanied  headquarters,  to  establish  a  hospital  in  readiness  for  the 
First  Division.  The  organization  of  the  First  Division  hospital  on  the  departure 
of  the  troops  from  Dunn  Loring  was  left  standing  under  the  charge  of  the  best 
officers  I  could  find,  and  after  disposing  of  the  sick,  was  with  the  personnel  moved 
to  this  camp. 

The  Hospital  Corps. — The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
from  the  regiments  to  give  3  per  cent  of  the  force  allowed  for  the  Hospital  Corps 
and  the  impediments  thrown  in  my  way  were  so  great  that  the  commanding  gen- 
eral determined  to  stop  all  transfers  and  to  send  out  a  recruiting  party  to  fill  up 
the  Hospital  Corps.  I  was  fortunate  in  gaining  the  good  will  of  the  colonel  of 
one  of  the  Ohio  regiments,  who,  not  understanding  the  system  of  the  division 
hospitals  at  first,  had  been  very  hostile  to  any  transfers  or  the  detail  of  his  officers 
in  the  division  hospitals.  He  not  only  offered  me  a  full  quota  of  the  hospital 
detail  of  his  regiment,  but  also  sent  an  officer  with  a  party  of  noncommissioned 
officers  to  recruit  desirable  men  in  southern  Ohio.  In  this  manner  in  a  very  short 
time  I  not  only  succeeded  in  filling  the  quota  of  the  divisions,  but  also  in  organ- 
izing a  full  corps  reserve  company,  and  had  at  least  then  the  men  necessary  for 
the  service.  The  inability  of  medical  officers  to  grasp  the  company  organization 
and  its  papers  and  lack  of  mental  force  or  training  to  control  the  men  led  finally  to 
my  requesting  authority  to  place  one  of  the  officers  of  the  line,  who  are  allowed 
as  quartermasters  in  the  division  hospitals,  m  command  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
companies,  and  gradually  matters  became  systematized.  The  reserve  company 
was  of  the  greatest  use  to  me,  since  from  it  I  supplied  25  nurses  to  the  general 
hospital  at  Fort  Myer,  75  to  the  hospital  at  Bristow,  and  still  had  enough  left  to 
organize  the  second  section  of  the  First  Division  hospital  at  this  place.    As  soon 
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as  I  obtained  its  personnel  I  started  regular  mounted  drills,  litter  exercises,  and 
general  instructions  in  first  aid  and  nursing,  and  hoped  in  this  manner  to  supjjly 
the  divisions  with  well-trained  men  and  call  in  those  that  needed  instruction. 
The  move  to  Camp  Meade,  however,  frustrated  this  design.  When  the  order  for 
muster  out  came,  more  than  one-half  of  the  Hospital  Corps  left  with  their  regi- 
ments, under  an  agreement  which  I  had  to  make  in  order  to  get  any  men  at  all, 
that  should  any  of  their  regiments  be  mustered  out  they  would  return  home  with 
them.  Fortunately  here  again  the  reserve  corps  stepped  in,  and  by  dividing  it 
between  the  two  hospitals  I  succeeded  in  retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
who  by  that  time  had  become  very  well  trained  to  perform  the  service  in  the  hos- 
pitals with  the  aid  of  detailed  men  from  the  regiments  under  General  Order  No. 
136.  I  then  applied  for  the  detail  of  an  officer  of  the  Fifteenth  Minnesota  to 
recruit  the  hospital  corps  in  Minneapolis,  and  am  now  getting  recruits  and  hope 
to  fill  the  corps  to  its  full  quota  before  starting  for  the  South. 

On  arrival  in  Augusta,  I  propose  to  reorganize  the  reserve  company  and,  if  cir- 
cumstances permit,  turn  it  into  a  training  school,  from  which  to  replenish  losses 
in  the  division  hospitals  or  transfer  men  thence  to  the  school. 

I  desire  to  add  the  following  conclusions  and  recommendations  as  further  results 
of  my  experience  in  the  performance  of  my  duties  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps : 

First.  Regimental  medical  officers  and  hospital  stewards:  I  believe  that  this 
method  of  supplying  volunteer  troops  with  medical  attendants  should  be  done 
away  with,  as  it  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years  in  the  Regular  Army.  Instead 
of  the  medical  officers  being  selected  for  their  superior  aptitude,  they  have  been 
relics  of  the  National  Guard  service,  in  which,  as  it  is  known,  these  offices  are  filled 
with  men,  by  the  colonels,  regardless  of  professional  standing,  generally  for  per- 
sonal reasons  of  political  preferment.  The  medical  officers  in  this  manner  are  too 
much  dependent  on  their  colonels,  who,  instead  of  looking  upon  them  as  medical 
advisers,  consider  them  only  ornamental  additions  to  their  staff.  This  cripples 
the  independence  which  a  medical  officer  ought  to  have  of  his  commanding  officer, 
and  makes  him  useless  as  a  sanitary  adviser  with  an  ignorant  or  opinionated  colonel. 
I  have  also  found  that  the  medical  officers  were  so  wedded  to  their  regiments  that 
any  duty  outside  of  the  regiments,  either  of  a  sanitary  nature  or  in  division  hos- 
pitals, was  resented  by  them  as  an  imposition. 

The  hospital  stewards  of  the  regiments  were  fully  equal  to  the  medical  officers 
in  their  regimental  adhesions,  and  proved,  as  a  rule,  useless  in  division  hospitals. 
In  the  regiments  many  of  them  did  the  real  professional  work,  as  they  were  phy- 
sicians, while  the  administrative  work  in  hospitals  was  new  to  them,  and  they 
worked  at  a  disadvantage.  I  would  recommend  that  regimental  surgeons  there- 
fore be  abolished,  and  that -some  measures  be  taken  to  obtain  a  reliable  medical 
corps  for  the  volunteer  service,  even  at  a  sudden  call  like  the  one  of  the  war  with 
Spain. 

Second.  Much  of  the  enmity  displayed  against  the  division-hospital  system  was 
due  to  the  belief  of  the  regimental  medical  officers  that  I  was  introducing  notions 
of  my  own  into  the  administration  of  the  medical  service.  It  seems  very  desira- 
ble that  a  carefully  prepared  code  of  regulations  be  worked  out  and  printed  for 
the  field-hospital  service  in  the  style  of  those  of  foreign  armies,  thus  not  only 
bringing  about  uniformity  in  methods,  but  a  possibility  for  the  medical  officers 
of  inferior  rank  to  become  acquaintett,  by  study,  with  the  administration  of  the 
Medical  Department. 

Third.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  I  was  authorized  to  mcrease  the  small  num- 
ber of  acting  hospital  stewards  allowed  in  the  organizing  order ,  and  recommended 
that  such  an  increase  be  made  permanent,  on  the  same  basis  as  noncommissioned 
officers  are  appointed  for  the  troops  of  the  line.  I  found  that  since  I  received  this 
authority,  and  the  men  knew  that 'they  had  something  to  gain  by  good  behavior, 
and  the  stewards  something  to  lose  by  incompetency,  I  obtained  much  better 
service  than  ever  before. 

Fourth.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  infection  in  the  command  is  the  fecal 
matter,  and  a  permanent  system  for  the  disposal  of  this  question  in  the  field 
appears  very  desirable,  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  the  purpose  should  form 
part  of  the  regimental  baggage.  It  should  therefore  be  of  imperishable  mate- 
rial easily  kept  clean  and  easily  transported,  and  I  believe  that  the  best  method 
is  to  provide  each  company  with  two  cast-iron  troughs,  on  cast-iron  wheels,  the 
front  axle  on  a  pivot.  These  troughs  should  be  about  10  feet  long  and  have  a  cir- 
cular opening  with  a  cast-iron  cover,  opening  downward,  1  foot  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom.  They  should  have  two  movable  lids,  one  supplied  with  four  holes, 
the  other  as  a  cover  to  prevent  unsightly  appearance  in  the  removal  of  the  trough. 

Fifth.  The  question  of  water  supply  for  the  troops  in  camp  and  on  the  march 
should  also  receive  serious  and  permanent  consideration.  I  believe  that  one  or 
more  water  carts  should  form  part  of  every  regimental  equipment,  to  carry 
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the  water  to  the  camps  where  hydrants  are  not  available,  and  to  make  a  suitable 
water  supply  accessible  to  the  men  on  the  march.  I  believe  that  this  necessary 
article  of  diet  should  be  issued  to  the  troops  with  the  same  care  as  the  compo- 
nents of  the  ration.  In  this  manner  only  can  the  proper  sanitary  supervision  be 
carried  out.  If  necessary,  a  system  of  filtration  could  be  connected  with  these 
carts. 

Sixth.  As  a  considerable  pai't  of  the  army  will  hereafter  be  stationed  in  sub- 
tropical countries  where  pure  water  supply  can  not  always  be  obtained,  a  nest  of 
boilers  in  a  box,  supplied  with  hinge  lids  and  hasps,  should  form  part  of  the  equip- 
ment of  every  company,  to  render  the  boiling  of  water  possible.  As  the  nest  of 
boilers  can  be  utilized  for  the  carriage  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  similar  components 
of  the  ration,  it  is  believed  that  it  vnll  not  be  left  behind  like  other  more  compli- 
cated apparatus,  and  will  always  be  carried  with  the  cooking  outfit;  consequently 
remain  with  the  troops. 

Seventh.  Contract  surgeons:  The  position  of  the  contract  surgeons  is  an  anom- 
alous one.  They  are  civilians  performing  the  duty  of  ofiBcers,  and  have  the  rights  of 
neither,  if  it  suits  the  commanding  general  to  deny  them.  The  method  of  employ- 
ing this  useful  class  of  ofQcers  in  the  Navy  seems  to  offer  a  remedy,  as  there  they 
obtain  the  warrant  from  the  Secretary  and  form  part  of  the  establishment.  They 
would  in  this  manner  also  be  more  secure  against  arbitrary  dismissal,  and,  as  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy,  a  list  of  qualified  men  examined  by  the 
medical  board  could  be  appropriately  kept  on  file  in  the  Department,  from  which, 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  proper  men  could  be  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  warrant.  They  would  in  this  manner  become  eligible  to  the  military 
orders  which  perpetuate  the  associations  of  the  wars,  and  no  doubt  would  add 
to  the  inducement  for  a  suitable  class  of  men  to  present  themselves  for  admission 
to  the  rolls. 

Eighth.  Division  and  brigade  surgeons:  The  division  surgeons  of  this  corps  are 
men  of  high  professional  standing  and  status  in  the  National  Guard  service,  but 
absolutely  ignorant  of  administrative  work  in  the  Army.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  only  trained  naedical  officers  be  in  the  future  made  eligible  for  the  high  oflBces 
in  the  Medical  Department,  and  in  this  manner  the  War  Department  will  be 
relieved  of  the  political  pressure  which  brought  about  the  selection  of  men  who 
were  not  suited  for  these  positions. 

The  brigade  surgeons  should  likewise  be  trained  medical  officers,  as  their  duties, 
as  a  rule,  call  them  to  duty  in  division  hospitals.  Their  name,  brigade  surgeon, 
appears  to  be  a  misnomer,  and  has  caused  in  this  corps  frequent  attempts  on  the 
part  of  brigade  commanders  to  have  these  officers  attached  to  their  staflE,  where 
they  occupied  naore  ornamental  than  useful  positions. 

I  believe  that  the  system  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  of  appointing  surgeons  and 
assistant  surgeons,  United  States  Volunteers,  throughout  the  service  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Volunteer  Army  better  than  that  which  now  provides  for 
officers  performing  duty  under  the  misnomer  of  brigade  surgeons. 

For  duty  in  the  colonies  which  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  medical  officers  of  the  Regular  Army  should  receive  at  least  one  grade 
increased  rank,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  better  meet  the  expenses  of  keeping 
two  households,  and  to  make  them  equal  in  rank  to  brigade  surgeons  or  whatever 
the  title  may  be  of  the  superior  medical  officer,  with  the  proviso  that  where 
officers  of  equal  rank  serve  together  the  medical  officers  of  the  Regular  Army, 
irrespective  of  the  date  of  appointment,  shall  be  considered  the  seniors. 

I  trust  that  in  considering  this  report  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  my  duties 
with  this  corps  were  entirely  of  an  administrative  character,  and  as  I  had  to  follow 
up  and  supervise  duties  which  usually  are  performed  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
medical  officers  of  inferior  rank,  I  was  less  able  than  I  would  have  been  under 
other  circumstances  to  closely  observe  the  fetiology  of  epidemics  or  to  make 
observations  of  a  clinical  or  purely  professional  character. 

Rerobt  op  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Smart,  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  United 
States  Army,  on  Sanitary  Conditions  at  Camp  Alger,  Va. 

[Dated  Ju]y  13,  1898.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  33,  Special  Order 
157,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington,  July  6,  1898, 1  proceeded,  on  July  8, 
to  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  and  inspected  the  camps  of  the  First  Division,  and  on  the 
11th  the  camps  of  the  Second  Division,  Second  Army  Corps,  having  meanwhile 
investigated  the  condition  and  clinical  histories  of  the  cases  of  typhoid  fever  that 
had  been  removed  from  these  camps  to  the  general  hospital  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

I  found  two  troops  of  New  York  cavalry  encamped  in  conical  wall  tents  on  the 
slope  on  which  the  headquarters  of  the  corps  are  established.    These  had  ample 
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camping  ground,  which  was  well  drained,  but  had  no  shade.  Their  water  supply 
was  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the  headquarters. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  the  camps  of  the  First  Division  were  overcrowd- 
ing of  tents  on  the  camp  site,  overcrowding  of  men  in  the  tents,  dust,  sun  glare, 
and  fetid  odors.  The  Eighth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Pennsylvania  were  packed 
closely  together,  with  scarceljr  an  interval  between  the  regiments,  the  company 
streets  hardly  wider  than  the  intervals  between  adjacent  companies  should  have 
been,  tents  of  the  same  companies  in  contact  with  each  other  on  the  sides  and  of 
adjoining  companies  in  contact  by  the  ends.  The  double  row  of  tents  between 
the  narrow  company  streets  thus  made  a  continuous  canvas  covering  with  double 
partitions  dividing  it  up  into  small  sections,  under  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  5,  6,  or  7  men  in  each  section  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The  Eighth  Penn- 
sylvania had  their  common  or  wedge-wall  tents  floored  with  boards,  but  so  close 
to  the  ground  that  there  was  no  air  space  beneath  the  flooring.  These  tents  had 
a  ground  area  of  about  56  feet.  In  addition  to  wedge  tents  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Pennsylvania  had  soiae  conical  wall  tents,  which  also  were  overcrowded. 
In  many  there  was  no  flooring,  the  men  lying  on  the  ground,  their  blankets  and 
clothing  matted  with  dust.  The  kitchens  were  close  up  against  the  company  tents, 
with  uncovered  cesspools  for  kitchen  slops  and  garbage,  and  the  sinks  also  were 
so  close  that,  although  some  care  was  given  to  cover  the  deposits  with  earth,  the 
sink  odor  pervaded  the  company  streets.  The  sinks  were  too  small  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  regiments,  so  that  they  were  in  constant  use  and  always  contained 
reeking  and  uncovered  excreta.  The  streets  and  the  open  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  camps  were  kept  clean  and  free  from  excremental  or  garbage  con- 
tamination. Under  such  conditions  of  overcrowding  on  a  dusty  site  it  was 
impossible  for  men  to  keep  themselves  clean  or  free  from  body  vermin,  if  the 
latter  were  introduced,  while  typhoid  fever  or  any  other  infectious  disease  might 
be  expected  to  spread  quickly.  That  serious  consequences  have  not  been  developed 
is  due  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  which  has  led  the  men  to  seek  as  much  as  possi- 
ble for  ventilation. 

The  walled  wedge  tents  of  the  First  New  Jersey  were  similarly  crowded  on  each 
other,  but  only  four  men  occupied  each  tent.  The  streets  were  only  about  13  or 
14  feet  wide.  The  sinks  were  manifestly  cared  for,  but  were  so  near  that  the 
odor  pervaded  the  camp.  The  men  slept  on  their  dust-matteo.  blankets  on  the 
ground,  and  nothing  in  the  line  of  spare  underclothing  in  the  blanket  roll  could 
be  kept  clean  under  these  conditions.  Adjoining  tents  of  the  same  company  in 
the  Seventh  Ohio  were  separated  from  each  other  by  about  3  feet,  insufficient  to 
give  a  passageway  between  the  guy  ropes,  and  there  was  no  passageway  between 
the  tents  of  adjoining  companies,  these  being  pitched  end  to  end  in  contact.  The 
streets  in  this  command  were  wider  than  those  heretofore  mentioned,  and  the 
men  were  building  low  bunks  about  8  or  10  inches  from  the  ground  to  keep  them- 
selves out  of  the  dust.  All  these  camps  were  on  open  ground,  originally  grass- 
covered,  but  now  trampled  under  foot  into  a  garish  and  dusty  surface.  A  slight 
incline  gave  good  surface  drainage  to  the  westward.  No  brush  awnings  or  fences 
had  been  erected,  and  the  sinks  in  most  instances  were  protected  merely  by  a  strip 
of  canvas.  Practically  the  only  sign  of  the  existence  of  available  wood  and  brush- 
wood in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camps  was  the  building  of  the  low  bunks  in  the 
last-mentioned  command.  The  Sixty-fifth  New  York  had  more  space.  It  was 
camped  in  a  grove  of  young  trees,  which,  while  giving  little  shade,  lessened  the 
garishness  by  their  greenery.  Its  conical  wall  tents  were  separated  from  each 
other  and  well  trenched,  but  no  bunks  had  been  built;  its  sinks  were  well  kept, 
and  so  far  out  that  there  was  no  taint  in  camp.  The  camps  of  the  Sixth  Illinois, 
Sixth  Massachusetts,  and  Eighth  Ohio,  on  a  rising  ground  north  of  the  hospital  of 
the  First  Division,  were  evacuated  on  the  day  before  my  inspection  by  the  depar- 
ture of  these  regiments  for  the  front. 

The  regimental  camps  of  the  Second  Division  were  generally  more  expanded 
than  those  of  the  First  Division.  In  none  was  the  odor  of  the  sinks  perceptible 
in  the  company  areas.  The  streets  and  surroundings  were  clean  in  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Seventh  Illinois,  where  filth  was  deposited  by  the  side  of  the 
pathways  to  the  sinks.  The  Sixth  Pennsylvania  was  camped  in  an  open  space  in 
walled  wedge  tents  7  by  8  feet,  with  a  height  of  about  7  feet  to  the  ridge,  18  inches 
of  which  was  constituted  by  the  wall.  Four  and  5  men  were  in  each  of  these. 
Some  had  bunks  of  forked  uprights  supporting  a  platform  of  saplings,  but  many 
were  lying  on  the  dusty  ground.  The  Second  Tennessee  was  similary  situated, 
but  in  conical  wall  tents.  The  First  Rhode  Island,  also  on  open  ground,  was  in 
small  wall  tents,  6  men  in  each,  all  on  bunks  raised  about  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  except  a  few  who  had  bunks  of  evergreens  on  a  bark-covered  floor.  Care 
was  evidently  exercised  here  to  have  the  men  clean  and  comfortable.  The 
Twenty-second  Kansas  had  the  same  kind  of  tents  as  the  Rhode  Island  regiment, 
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but  each  was  made  to  accommodate  8  men.  All  lay  on  the  ground;  a  few  with 
pine  twigs  under  them  to  keep  them  from  the  dust.  The  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
ninth  Indiana  was  in  walled  wedge  tents,  4  men  in  each;  some  having  shelter- 
tent  extensions  to  lessen  crowding.  The  tents  were  pitched  too  closely,  and  the 
men  lay  on  the  ground,  dusty  and  dirty.  The  Third  Missouri  had  5  men  in  each 
walled  wedge  tent,  and  no  flooring  nor  bunks.  The  Third  New  York  had  its 
streets  narrow,  its  conical  wall-tents  set  too  closely;  the  men  lay  on  the  ground 
on  their  dusty  blankets.  The  Fourth  Missouri  had  the  advantage  of  shade  by 
being  camped  in  a  wood.  The  wall  tents  were  well  spaced  and  the  streets  com- 
paratively wide.  All  were  furnished  with  raised  bunks;  and  the  regiment  would 
have  had  a  model  camp  had  care  been  given  to  the  policing  of  the  interior  of  the 
tents.  The  Seventh  Illinois  also  was  favorably  camped  m  the  edge  of  a  wood 
with  every  facility  at  hand  to  have  made  a  model  camp,  but  the  conical  wall-tents, 
instead  of  being  furnished  with  well  raised  bunks,  were  littered  with  dirty  straw. 

The  chief  surgeons  of  division  and  the  regimental  surgeons  in  each  instance 
accompanied  me  in  my  inspection. 

The  great  faults  in  all  the  camps  were  the  tendency  to  crowding  the  tents  on 
each  other,  the  overcrowding  of  the  individual  tents,  and  the  want  of  care  for  the 
comfort,  cleanliness,  and  health  of  the  men  in  failing  to  have  them  build  bunks, 
fences,  and  awnings,  when  the  materials  for  these  purposes  were  at  hand. 

The  natural  drainage  in  all  the  camps  was  good,  but  in  some  lying  near  the 
margins  of  a  run  the  subsoil  water  is  too  near  the  surface  for  health  later  in  the 
season  when  heavy  rains  fall.  A  thick  stratum  of  clay  underlies  a  few  feet  of 
pervious  surface  soil,  and  in  some  of  the  camps  cesspools  for  kitchen  slops  consist 
of  basins  in  this  clay,  which  retain  the  liquid  contents,  fermenting  in  the  heat 
and  infecting  the  neighborhood  with  bad  odors  and  flies. 

The  water  supply  obtained  by  the  Engineer  Department  is  from  a  series  of  about 
28  driven  wells  over  100  feet  deep,  all  furnishing  a  soft  and  organically  pure  water. 
Prior  to  the  sinking  of  these  tubes  water  from  springs  of  uncertain  quality  was 
used  by  some  regiments,  while  others  used  water  from  the  sluggish  runs,  which 
is  manifestly  impure,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  occasioned  disease  if  used 
without  boiling. 

These  camps,  notwithstanding  their  many  insanitary  features,  are  unusually 
free  from  disease.  Vaccinia,  measles,  a  few  venereal  cases  from  proximity  to 
Washington,  and  some  diarrheas  from  irregularities  in  diet,  or  from  chill  after 
perspiration,  and  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  personal  comfort  in  the  crowded 
tents,  constitute  the  sick  list.  In  addition  to  these,  I  found  that  since  the  camp 
was  established,  in  May,  39  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  reported  and  sent  to 
hospital  for  treatment.  Of  these  39  cases,  4  have  died — 2  from  the  incidence  of 
the  fever  ano  2  from  intercurrent  pneumonia.  Although  not  verified  in  any  of 
these  cases  by  post  mortem  observation,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  diagnosis,  for  the 
'  clinical  features  were  well  marked,  and  Widal's  test  has  given  positive  reactions. 
Abdominal,  not  cerebral,  symptoms  have  characterized  the  cases.  Four  occurred 
during  the  month  of  May,  23  in  June,  and  12  up  to  the  date  of  my  inspection  in 
Jioly.  Taking  the  month  of  June  as  the  second  month  of  the  aggregation  of 
troops  after  the  call  of  the  President,  and  rating  the  strength  at  Camp  Alger  dur- 
ing that  month  at  20,000,  the  fever  rate  for  the  month  would  be  1.15  cases  per 
thousand  men.  When  we  compare  this  with  the  July  and  August  record  of 
typhoid  among  the  troops  gathered  around  Washington  in  1861,  2.3  in  the  one 
month  and  6.14  per  thousand  in  the  other,  we  have  reason  to  feel  satisfied  that 
the  efforts  to  reduce  the  typhoid  fever  rate  at  the  present  time  has  been  so  success- 
ful.   The  39  cases  were  ^stributed  as  follows: 


6th  Pennsylvania. . . 
8th  Pennsylvania.  - . 
12th  Pennsylvania. . 
13th  Pennsylvania. . 

65t,hNew  Sork 

159th  Indiana 

3dMissouri 

4th  Missouri 

2d  Tennessee 

3d  New  Yorls 

3d  Yirginia 

6th  Massachusetts.  ■ 

6th  Illinois 

New  Torls;  cavalry  . 

Total 


Command. 


May. 


July. 
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The  regiments  which  have  not  as  yet  been  afiEected  with  typhoid  fever  are  the 
First  Rhode  Island,  Twenty-second  Kansas,  Seventh  Illinois,  Seventh  Ohio,  First 
New  Jersey,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  Sixty-fifth  New  York,  for  this  regi- 
ment brought  one  case  of  fever  with  it  to  Camp  Alger,  but  has  had  no  case  since 
then.  It  is  evident  that  the  crowding  on  the  camp  sites,  in  the  tents,  and  the 
dusty  condition  of  the  men  from  sleeping  on  the  hard-trampled  ground,  are  not 
factors  in  the  causation  of  the  typhoid  cases  that  have  occurred,  for,  although  the 
First  Rhode  Island ,  which  was  tolerably  free  from  these  insanitary  conditions ,  had 
no  case,  the  First  New  Jersey,  which  had  all  of  these  conditions  in  an  aggravated 
form,  also  had  none.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  cases  are  scattered  through 
the  camps,  it  seems  clear  that  the  infection  is  due  to  causes  which  ai-e  not  gen- 
eral, but  which  operate  on  the  individual  or  on  two  or  three  closely  related 
individuals  in  the  same  command.  This  excludes  all  emanations  from  the  camp 
site  or  its  surroundings,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  subsistence  of  the  troops, 
including  the  general  water  supply.  We  know  now  that  the  great  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  camps  around  Washington  in  1861  was  due  to  the  use  of  sur- 
face water  in  runs  and  creeks  contaminated  with  infected  excreta  from  the  care- 
lessly policed  camps  of  those  days,  and  the  more  closely  the  present  cases  are 
investigated  the  more  evident  does  it  appear  that  the  sporadic  cases  that  have 
occurred  are  due  to  the  occasional  use  of  surface  or  farmhouse  well  waters  that 
have  not  been  sterilized  by  boihng.  Before  the  deep- well-water  general  supply 
was  obtained,  many  of  the  regiments  made  use  of  waters  from  springs  of  uncer- 
tain quality  and  from  surface  streams  of  certainly  bad  quality,  and  that  this  was 
not  followed  by  widespread  evil  consequences  is  due  to  the  care  taken  that  such 
waters  should  be  boiled  before  use.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occurred  among 
the  troops  of  the  New  York  cavahy,  the  members  of  which  on  orderly  duty  are 
frequently  away  from  camp,  and  while  on  such  duty  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
from  the  most  available  source  of  supply,  irrespective  of  quality.  I  feel  confident 
that  with  the  present  general  water  supply  and  the  prompt  removal  of  sporadic 
cases  to  general  hospital  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  epidemic  visitation  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  Second  Army  Corps.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that  due  care  be 
given  to  the  removal  of  the  insanitary  conditions  which  I  have  pointed  out,  as 
these  would  be  very  apt  to  promote  the  spread  of  the  disease  were  many  sporadic 
cases  to  appear. 

Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Rush  S.  Huidekoper,  Chief  Surgeon,  United  States 
Volunteers,  First  Army  Corps. 

I  arrived  in  Chickamauga  early  in  the  morning  on  May  36,  and  reported  imme- 
diately in  person  to  Major-General  Brooke.  I  found  that  no  organization  of  the 
medical  service  had  been  made.  Major-General  Brooke  was  in  command  of  the 
entire  forces  of  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  and  was  also  the  immediate  commander 
of  the  First  Army  Corps.  He  had  a  general  staff  for  the  entire  forces,  and  I  was 
one  of  the  first  officers  directly  assigned  to  the  stafE  of  the  First  Corps  who  had 
reported.  The  deputy  surgeon-general  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  Colonel 
HartsufE,  was  the  senior  medical  officer  on  General  Brooke's  general  staff.  I  found 
that  a  medical  supply  depot  had  been  established  at  the  railroad  station  in  charge 
of  Major  Comegys,  who  was  dispensing  medical  supplies  in  small  quantities  on 
irregular  requisitions  approved  by  Colonel  HartsufE. 

I  applied  to  the  Adjutant-General  for  a  list  of  the  troops  of  the  First  Army 
Corps,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  visit  their  camps  and  personally  to  obtain 
information  in  regard  to  the  available  material  for  the  medical  service.  The 
First  Corps  consisted  of  twenty-seven  regiments  of  infantry,  as  follows: 

First  Division. — ^First  Brigade:  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Third  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry,  Fifth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  Second  Brigade:  Third 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Fourth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteer  Infantry.  Third  Brigade:  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
One  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  Second  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry. 

Second  Division. — First  Brigade:  Thirty-first  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  One  hundred  and  sixtieth  Indiana  Vol- 
unteer Infantry.  Second  Brigade:  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  One  hundred 
and  fifty-eighth  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  First  West  Virginia  Volunteer  Infan- 
try. Third  Brigade:  Second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  First  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  Fourteenth  Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Third  Division. — First  Brigade:  First  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  Twelfth 
Minnesota  Volunteer  Infantry,  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.  Second 
Brigade:  Twenty-first  Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry,  Eighth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  Twelfth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.    Third  Brigade:  Second 
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Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  First  New  Hampshire  Volunteer  Infantry,  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry. 

I  spent  the  next  few  days  visiting  the  camps  of  these  regiments.  I  found  that 
some  of  them  had  brought  with  them,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  Western 
regiments,  liberal  supplies  of  medicine  and  convenient  boxes  for  holding  them. 
In  other  cases  they  had  come  absolutely  unprovided  with  medical  supplies.  I 
found  in  each  regiment  3  medical  ofl&cers,  consisting  of  a  surgeon,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  and  2  assistant  surgeons,  with  either  the  rank  of  captain  or  first  lieuten- 
ant, which  varied  with  the  States  from  which  the  troops  came.  From  some  States 
3  hospital  stewards  had  been  appointed  to  a  regiment,  while  from  others  but  a 
single  hospital  steward  had  been  appointed.  I  found  in  some  regiments  a  fairly 
good-sized  detail  or  so-called  hospital  corps,  consisting  of  druggists,  young  phy- 
sicians, medical  students,  and  other  men,  selected  for  the  special  work,  who  wore 
brassards.  In  some  regiments  both  the  commanding  ofiBcer  and  the  surgeon  were 
extremely  satisfied  with  and  proud  of  the  medical  organization  which  they  had 
provided  for  their  regiments.  In  other  cases  no  organization  whatever  had  been 
attempted.  I  issued  a  circular  requesting  a  roster  of  medical  oflflcers  and  avail- 
able men  for  Hospital  Corps  service,  which  was  in  most  cases  complied  with. 
During  this  preliminary  inspection  I  visited ,  with  th  e  regimental  surgeon ,  the  com- 
pany streets,  line  of  company  cook  tents,  and  sink  line  of  each  regiment,  and  looked 
into  the  water  supply.  By  the  1st  of  June  I  had  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  the  mate- 
rial from  which  I  could  organize;  but  just  at  this  moment  an  order  came  detach- 
ing a  provisional  brigade  of  four  regiments  under  General  Snyder  to  proceed  to 
Tampa,  and  the  First  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  One  hundred  and  fifty-seventh 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  Third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  the 
First  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry  were  sent  to  Tampa.  The  vacancies  caused  by 
the  detachment  of  these  regiments  were  rapidly  filled  by  the  First  Kentucky,  in 
place  of  the  First  Ohio;  the  Third  Kentucky,  in  place  of  the  One  hundred  and 
fifty-seventh  Indiana;  the  First  Georgia,  in  place  of  ,the  Third  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  First  South  Carolina,  in  place  of  the  First  Illinois,  requiring  revision  of 
the  data  which  I  had  collected. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  no  intermediate  medical  officers  between  myself  and  the 
regimental  surgeons.  Each  regiment  had  more  or  less  of  a  regimental  hospital, 
mostly  supplied  with  material  which  had  been  brought  from  their  respective 
States.  In  some  cases  organization  was  so  complete  as  to  include  special  cooking 
outfits  and  details  of  men  for  regular  service.  In  other  cases  the  sick  in  the  regi- 
mental hospital  were  supplied  with  food  from  their  respective  companies. 

By  permission  of  Major-General  Brooke,  I  verbally  requested  the  division  com- 
manders to  appoint  the  senior  regimental  surgeons,  so  far  as  the  rank  of  them 
could  be  determined,  as  acting  division  surgeons,  which  was  done;  and  in  some 
cases  other  regimental  surgeons  were  appointed  acting  brigade  surgeons,  which 
gave  me  a  medium  of  communication  to  the  regiments  and  a  means  of  collecting 
data  which  wa,s  naore  systematic  than  personal  communications  between  regi- 
mental surgeons  and  myself. 

On  June  1  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry  were  organized  into  a  brigade,  and 
were  temporarily  attached,  to  the  First  Army  Corps. 

This  brigade  consisted  of  the  Third  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  First  Ohio 
Volunteer  Cavah-y  (temporarily) ,  and  First  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

Organization. — With  the  three  typewritten  circulars  issued  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  during  the  month  of  May,  and  General  Orders,  Nos.  58  and  76,  from  the 
Adjutant-General,  I  found  my  instructions  and  authority  for  organizing  the  medi- 
cal service.  As  I  interpreted  it,  I  was  directed  to  establish  three  division  hospitals 
and  one  reserve  hospital,  and  three  division  ambulance  companies  and  one  reserve 
ambulance  company,  which  would  furnish  the  entire  care  for  the  absolute  sick  of 
the  command.  I  was  authorized  to  leave  one  surgeon  with  each  regiment,  whose 
duties  were  to  look  after  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  command  to  which  he  was 
attached,  to  hold  the  morning  sick  call  and  determine  what  sick  needed  hospital 
care,  and  what  sick  could  be  treated  (as  at  a  dispensary)  at  the  regimental  sm'- 
geon's  offlce,  and  be  placed  in  quarters  or  on  lig'ht  duty,  with  the  understanding 
that  these  latter  men,  though  not  capable  of  doing  heavy  duty,  were  still  not  so 
iU  but  that  in  case  the  regiment  should  be  suddenly  ordered  to  move  they  could 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  until  otherwise  provided  for.  I  was  instructed 
to  have  an  administrative  force,  consisting  of  3  chief  surgeons  of  division,  9  chief 
surgeons  of  brigade,  and  a  medical  inspector.  The  hospitals  were  authorized  to 
have  6  surgeons  each  and  the  ambulance  companies  were  authorized  to  have  6  sur- 
geons each.  The  organization,  therefore,  was  to  consist  of  the  chief  surgeon,  with 
a  medical  inspector,  3  division  surgeons,  9  brigade  surgeons,  27  regimental  sur- 
geons, 4  hospitals  with  6  surgeons  each,  and  4  ambulance  companies  with  6 
surgeons  each;  a  total  of  89  medical  officers. 
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I  found  available  for  immediate  organization  37  regiments  with  3  surgeons  each, 
atotalof  81.  With  the  12  surgeons  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  divi- 
sions and  brigades,  a  medical  inspector,  and  myself,  I  had  a  prospect  of  95  medical 
ofBcers.  The  difference  between  the  89  medical  ofBcers  authorized  and  95  left  a 
very  narrow  margin  for  cases  of  illness,  leaves  of  absence,  or  other  causes  of 
diminution  in  the  service. 

My  authority  for  organization  provided  for  1  hospital  steward  for  each  regi- 
ment, 1  hospital  steward  for  each  division  headquarters,  and  1  for  corps  head- 
quarters, 7  hospital  stewards  for  each  ambulance  company,  and  6  hospital  stew- 
ards for  each  hospital.  I  found  that  the  hospital  stewards,  like  the  regimental 
surgeons,  were  component  parts  of  the  regiment,  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  State  or  the  commanding  ofBcer. 

I  was  authorized  to  furnish  each  regimental  surgeon  with  1  Hospital  Corps 
private,  each  brigade  surgeon  with  1  Hospital  Corps  private,  each  division  surgeon 
VTlth  1  Hospital  Corps  private,  and  3  Hospital  Corps  privates  for  my  own  office. 
Ninety  Hospital  Corps  privates  were  required  for  each  hospital  and  104  for  each 
ambulance.    These  Hospital  Corps  privates  did  not  exist. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  Volunteer  Army 
had  neglected  to  provide  for  its  Hospital  Corps,  but  General  Orders,  No.  58, 
charged  the  commander  of' the  army  corps  "with  full  control  of  the  transfer 
from  its  line  of  members  of  the  corps." 

On  arriving  at  Chickamauga  Park  I  found  in  the  First  Division,  First  Corps,  a 
hospital  of  some  130  beds.  It  had  been  established  by  the  deputy  surgeon-general, 
and  was  in  a  way  taking  the  place  of  a  general  hospital,  as  it  received  sick  not 
only  from  the  regiments  of  the  First  Corps,  but  from  the  artillery  and  from  other 
organizations.  This  hospital  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Wakeman,  an  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Early  in  June  Maj.  J.  H.  Hyssell,  assigned  as  chief  surgeon  to  Second  Bivision, 
First  Corps,  and  Maj.  J.  D.  GrifEith,  assigned  as  chief  surgeon  to  the  Third  Division, 
First  Corps,  arrived,  and  I  immediately  undertook  the  organization  which  I  was 
instructed  to  carry  out. 

I  took  the  list  of  names  furnished  me  by  the  commanding  officers  or  surgeons 
of  regiments  of  the  men  whom  they  had  brought  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
requested  the  adjutant-general.  First  Army  Corps,  to  transfer  these  men  to  the 
Hospital  Corps,  which  was  done. 

From  time  to  time  I  requested  the  detail  of  various  medical  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments for  duty  with  the  medical  service,  First  Corps,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
report  to  me  for  assignment  to  duty.  I  also  requested  the  detail  of  the  hospital 
stewards  of  the  various  regiments  for  duty  VTith  the  general  medical  service. 

When  these  details  of  medical  officers  and  hospital  stewards  were  made  I  was 
able  to  furnish  the  division  surgeons.  Second  and  Third  Divisions,  and  Captain 
Wakeman — in  charge  of  First  Division  hospital — with  medical  officers,  stewards, 
and  a  certain  number  of  privates,  legally  assigned  to  the  medical  service. 

At  this  point  I  met  with  a  sudden  and,  in  some  cases,  violent  opposition.  Some 
commanding  officers  of  regiments  whom  a  few  days  before  had  furnished  me, 
with  pride,  a  list  of  their  regimental  hospital  service,  suddenly  changed  their 
view  and  objected  to  any  transfer  from  their  regiments.  In  one  regiment  which 
had  48  men  with  brassards  on  their  arms,  the  brassards  disappeared  entirely,  and 
on  my  next  visit  I  was  told  by  the  regimental  surgeon  that  these  men  were  nothing 
but  company  bearers,  detailed  from  time  to  time  for  local  work.  In  another 
regiment  after  the  order  of  transfer  had  left  the  Adjutant-Generai's  office  and  was 
on  its  way  through  division  and  brigade  headquarters,  the  regimental  commander 
returned  the  men  in  his  hospital  to  the  ranks  and  claimed  they  were  not  intended 
for  hospital  service.  Considerable  objection  and,  in  some  cases,  formal  protest 
was  made  to  the  detail  of  the  additional  surgeons  in  each  regiment  to  the  general 
service.  In  one  division  five  regimental  commanders  went  so  far  as  to  hold  a 
meeting  and  send  their  respective  governors  a  300-word  telegram  against  being 
deprived  of  these  component  parts,  in  the  shape  of  regimental  surgeons  and  hos- 
pital stewards,  of  their  regiments.  However,  before  their  protest  could  be  of 
value  the  Adjutant-General  had  issued  his  order  and  had  made  details.  On  the 
39th  day  of  June  the  Adjutant-General  had  detailed  every  medical  officer  of  the 
twenty-seven  regiments  for  assignment  to  duty  by  me,  and  on  June  30,  pursuant 
to  Army  Regulations,  No.  11, 1  had  the  medical  officers  report  to  me  in  person  at 
the  First  Division  hospital  and  draw  lots  for  relative  rank  in  the  cases  where  the 
commission  had  been  the  same  day. 

I  then  made  final  assignment  of  1  medical  officer  to  each  regiment  and  6  each 
to  the  (hospital  and  ambulance  companies. 

Late  in  June  Major  Parkhill,  assigned  to  the  First  Division,  First  Corps,  had 
reported  for  duty,  but  in  the  meantime  Lieutenant-Colonel  Senn,  chief  surgeon, 
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Sixth  Army  Corps,  and  Maj.  John  Woodbury,  a  division  surgeon,  Sixth  Army 
Corps,  had  also  reported  to  General  Wilson,  and  from  having  no  chief  surgeon  of 
the  First  Division  I  found  the  administration  of  this  division  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  an  excess  of  chief  medical  ofScers. 

During  June  all  the  chief  surgeons  of  brigade,  appointed  by  the  President,  had 
reported  for  duty.  I  then  had,  so  far  as  officers  were  concerned,  my  complement 
of  3  division  surgeons,  9  brigade  surgeons,  27  regimental  surgeons,  and  48  surgeons 
appointed  respectively,  6  to  the  four  hospitals  and  four  ambulance  companies. 
Of  the  details  of  regimental  hospital  stewards  I  had  reassigned  1  hospital  steward 
each  to  the  regiments  from  which  they  came  and  the  others  to  the  hospitals  and 
ambulance  companies.  In  addition  to  the  Hospital  Corps  men  transferred  from 
the  regiments,  I  had  received  from  various  recruiting  stations  95  Hospital  Corps 
privates  and  had  a  total  of  454  Hospital  Corps  privates. 

The  growth  and  demand  for  immediate  work  in  the  three  division  hospitals  had 
limited  me  in  establishing  all  hospitals  and  ambulance  companies.  I  therefore 
had  deemed  it  expedient  to  hurry  the  organization  of  the  three  division  hospitals, 
and  early  in  June  had  organized  the  reserve  ambulance  company,  which  I  used 
as  a  training  school,  and  which  furnished  the  ambulance  service  for  the  three 
divisions  during  the  month  of  June. 

I  selected  for  command  of  the  reserve  ambulance  company,  Maj.  James  John- 
ston, surgeon  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  an  officer  whom  I  had  known 
in  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  energy,  and  faithful,  con- 
scientious work  and  executive  ability  through  the  entire  summer  has  justified  my 
selection  of  him.  Major  Johnston  entered  heartUy  into  the  system  of  organization 
and  furnished  me  most  valuable  service;  he,  from  study  with  me  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  of  what  was  needed,  and  from  daily  conversation  and  consultation, 
understood  thoroughly  the  details  of  the  work  which  we  had  to  do,  and  knew,  as 
I  did  myself,  much  of  what  was  still  in  such  a  condition  that  it  could  not  be  put 
on  paper. 

During  the  month  of  June  all  the  later  transfers  of  Hospital  Corps  men  from 
the  regiments  and  the  recruits  received  from  the  recruiting  stations  were  sent 
directly  to  him  at  the  Reserve  Ambulance  Company,  where  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  qualifications  of  the  individual  men  were  studied,  and  it  was  determined 
whether  they  were  best  fitted  to  be  assigned  to  hospitals  or  to  ambulance 
companies. 

We  followed  throughout,  however,  the  principle  of  assigning  the  transferred 
Hospital  Corps  men  back  to  the  hospitals  and  ambulance  companies  from  .the 
divisions  from  which  they  had  come,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable  and  proper. 
Early  in  July  I  commenced  to  reassign  medical  offlcers  who  had  been  serving  in 
the  Reserve  Ambulance  Company  back  to  the  division  from  which  they  came  to 
take  charge  of  the  division  ambulance  companies  which  I  then  organized.  At 
this  time  I  organized  the  reserve  hospital  and  placed  in  it,  again  as  a  training 
school,  the  surplus  Hospital  Corps  men  who  exceeded  in  numbers  the  114  men 
authorized  for  the  Reserve  Ambulance  Company. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  met  with  a  sudden  and  unfortunate  obstacle  to  the 
organization.  The  protest  of  regimental  commanders  through  their  Governors 
and  Senators,  and  the  support  which  they  received  from  sensational  public  opinion 
and  the  press  bore  eflEect.  The  first  orders  came  detaching  portions  of  the  First 
Division,  First  Corps,  and  ordering  them  to  Charleston,  and  Major-General  Brooke 
instructed  me  that  regimental  surgeons  who  had  been  detailed  for  general  service 
should  be  returned  to  their  regiments.  The  first  officer  I  lost  was  my  valued 
assistant,  Maj.  James  Johnston.  Fortunately  he  had  an  able  successor,  Maj. 
Frank  Bojrd,  Third  Kentucky;  but  Major  Boyd,  with  all  his  ability,  was  not 
familiar  with  the  details  as  his  predecessor  had  been. 

As  the  First  Brigade  and  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  First  Corps,  left 
Chickamauga,  I  was  obliged  not  only  to  lose  certain  officers  who  had  already  been 
trained  in  the  Reserve  Hospital  and  Ambulance  Company,  but  the  hospital  service 
of  the  First  Division  hospital  was  broken  up  by  the  loss  of  men  who  were  familiar 
with  the  details  of  its  routine. 

During  this  entire  organization  of  the  jjersonnel  and  in  the  reassignment  of 
medical  officers  to  regiments,  I  took  special  pains  through  the  chief  surgeons 
of  divisions  to  use  every  courtesy  possible  in  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  regi- 
mental commanders  as  to  what  medical  officer  of  the  three  they  wished  left  with 
the  regiment.  I  met  with  very  little  gratitude  for  my  courtesy.  I  used  every 
courtesy  possible  in  consulting  regimental  commanders  and  the  senior  surgeons  of 
regiments  as  to  the  privates  to  be  transferred  to  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  for  my 
courtesy  in  a  majority  of  instances  I  met  a  rebuff  or  vigorous  protest.  In  many 
regiments  privates  made  application  on  official  blanks  to  the  Adjutant-General 
through  military  channels  for  transfer  to  the  hospital  service,  and  had  their  papers 
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stopped  at  regimental  headquarters.  The  surgeons  with  the  regiments  were  for- 
bidden in  many  cases  by  their  commanders  to  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  the 
men  who  had  enlisted  for  hospital  purposes,  or  desired  transfer. 

By  July,  as  the  hospital  service  and  need  of  ambulance  service  had  grown,  and 
it  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  me  to  have  a  larger  number  of  nurses,  I  made  a 
final  appeal  to  Major-General  Brooke,  stating  the  opposition  which  I  had  found 
fi'om  the  regimental  commanders.  He  authorized  me  to  take  150  men,  selecting 
them  with  as  much  judgment  as  possible. 

I  made  a  list  based  upon  the  personal  applications  which  individuals  had  made 
to  me,  stating  that  their  commanding  ofl&cers  had  refused  to  forward  their  appli- 
cations, and  based  upon  recommendations  of  regimental  surgeons  who  desired  to 
aid 'the  organization.  When  this  became  known,  a  tew  commanding  officers 
immediately  sent  in  lists  of  men  to  be  transferred,  and  the  entire  transfer  was 
made  by  the  Adjutant-General  in  one  order.  When  these  men  reported,  I  found 
that  certain  officers  had  selected  drunkards,  epileptics,  and  other  worthless  men 
not  wanted  in  the  regiment  and  had  sent  them  to  me.  In  one  case  the  detach- 
ment of  men  transferred  to  the  hospital  service  was  called  by  the  regimental 
commander,  and,  in  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  the  men  were  told  as  a  fare- 
well that  he,  their  commander,  was  ashamed  of  them  and  all  that  he  could  imag- 
ine was  that  those  who  made  application  for  Hospital  Corps  service  had  done  so 
because  they  were  cowards  and  afraid  to  go  on  the  firing  line:  that  the  best  thing 
he  could  wish  them  would  be  that  they  would  go  to  Cuba  to  nurse  the  yellow- 
fever  patients  (the  inference  being, and  there  die).  This  was  the  material  pro- 
vided for  and  furnished  me  to  talte  charge  of  and  nurse  the  sick  in  the  First 
Army  Corps. 

The  organization  of  the  hospitals  of  the  Second  and  Third  divisions. — We  drew 
new  tentage  in  limited  quantity  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the  size  of  the  hos- 
pitals as  the  demands  I'equired;  but  the  demands  grew  rapidly,  and  we  were 
hampered  by  a  limited  supplj  of  hospital  tentage  and  a  still  more  limited  supply 
of  cots  and  bedding,  so  that  it  was  only  well  on  in  July  before  we  obtained  proper 
supply.  Ambulances,  wagons  for  hospital  transportation,  and  other  quarter- 
master supplies  were  obtained  with  scarcely  any  delay.  The  quota  for  the 
Reserve  Ambulance  Company  was  filled  early,  but  those  for  the  division  ambu- 
lances were  drawn  slowly  thi'oughout  June  and  early  July,  as  I  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  Hospital  Corps  men  to  properly  care  for  them.  It  was  a  constant  strain 
through  this  period  to  furnish  enough  men  for  the  absolute  work  required  in  the 
hospitals. 

Supplies. — When  I  first  reached  Chickamauga  I  found  the  regimental  surgeons 
drawing  medicines  in  small  quantities  on  informal  requisitions  or  slips  of  paper 
which  were  passing  through  the  deputy  surgeon-general  for  approval  before  reach- 
ing the  purveyor's  depot.  Many  medicines  were  unobtainable  or  obtained  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  limited  supplies.  We  were  instructed  to  confine 
requisitions  to  the  medical  supply  table. 

Early  in  June,  when  I  was  ordered  by  the  deputy  surgeon-general  to  have 
requisitions  made  out  based  on  the  medical  supply  table  for  a  three  months'  sup- 
ply for  the  regiments,  I  attempted  to  carry  this  into  effect.  I  found  that  me£- 
cines  did  not  exist  in  quantities  which  allowed  of  this  being  done,  and  I  steadily 
continued  to  approve  the  informal  requisitions  for  such  medicines  as  were  imme- 
diately needed,  and  for  such  as  I  could  learn  were  in  the  purveyor's  depot  and 
were  obtainable. 

I  was  further  instructed  to  have  the  issue  of  medicines  to  the  regiments  made 
through  division  hospitals.  This  was  carried  into  effect  at  once  in  the  First  Divi- 
sion hospital,  but  was  ordered  for  the  Second  and  Third  divisions  at  a  time  when 
these  hospitals  had  not  been  completely  organized,  and  were  not  in  such  shape 
that  they  could  issue  medicines.  For  a  time  in  the  Second  and  Third  divisions 
medicines  were  obtained  only  in  small  quantities  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
I  continued  to  persistently  approve  requisitions  for  small  quantities,  which  I 
believed  obtainable,  on  the  ground  that  the  regiments  had  not  yet  been  issued  the 
medical  chests  and  means  of  taking  care  of  large  quantities  of  medicines,  and 
many  of  the  regimental  requisitions  were  as  persistently  disapproved  by  the  deputy 
surgeon-general,  and  refused  at  the  medical  purveyors.  I  constantly  requested 
that  the  medical  chests  should  be  issued  to  us.  At  the  outset  there  were  no  desks 
for  medical  officers  or  stationery  of  any  kind.  I  was  obliged  to  go  personally  to 
a  printer  in  Chattanooga  and  at  my  own  expense  have  printed  blanks  on  which 
the  morning  reports  of  sick  could  be  made. 

On  June  111  forwarded  my  Saturday  report  to  Washington  and  requested  that 
proper  supplies  be  furnished  me. 

When  finally  early  in  July  a  limited  number  of  medical  desks  arrived  we  were 
obliged  to  rob  them  of  the  reports  of  sick  and  wounded  and  other  stationery  to 
supply  surgeons  of  regiments  who  had  not  yet  been  supplied.    In  addition  to  these 
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Saturday  reports  wHcli  I  made  during  June  to  the  assistant  surgeon-general  at 
Washington,  I  made  daily  at  4  o'clock  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  medical 
department  and  its  needs  to  the  deputy  surgeon-general,  which  reports  I  was  told 
were  embodied  with  similar  ones  from  the  Third  Corps  and  sent  in  the  evening 
telegram  to  Washington.  I  was  constantly  assured  that  medical  supplies  of  sur- 
gical chests,  medical  chests,  field  desks  for  the  medical  oflcers,  mess  chests,  food 
chests,  cots,  bedding,  and  other  hospital  supplies  and  medicines  in  proper  quanti- 
ties would  arrive.  After  one  urgent  appeal  through  Major-General  Brooke  the 
deputy  surgeon-general  purchased  medicines  in  Chattanooga  or  elsewhere,  but 
until  toward  the  middle  of  July  many  of  the  regiments  were  obliged  to  obtain 
their  medicines  through  the  generosity  of  neighboring  regiments  generously  sup- 
plied by  their  State  governments,  or  by  direct  purchase  themselves  of  necessary 
articles,  which  was  done  at  their  own  expense. 

When  in  July  the  movement  of  the  troops  from  the  First  Division  to  Charles- 
ton and  Porto  Bico  began,  supplies  had  commenced  to  arrive  in  large  quantities, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  reserve  section  of  the  First  Division  and  the 
First  Brigade,  First  Division,  with  suificient  supplies.  When  later  headquarters 
First  Corps  and  the  Second  and  Third  brigades.  First  Division,  were  ordered  to 
move  I  found  many  supplies  not  obtainable.  The  deputy  surgeon-general  dis- 
approved my  requisitions  and  those  of  the  chief  surgeons,  Second  and  Third 
divisions,  as  being  in  excess  of  what  was  allowed  by  the  medical  supply  table.  I 
then  made  a  final  appeal  to  Ma j  or-General  Brooke ,  who ,  over  the  disapproval  of  the 
deputy  surgeon-general,  approved  my  requisitions  and  ordered  the  supply-depot 
to  furnish  what  I  required. 

I  then  found,  however,  that  the  purveyor's  depot  did  not  contain  supplies  which 
it  was  supposed  to  have.  I  telegraphed  to  the  Surgeon-General,  who  authorized 
me  to  purchase  at  Newport  News  such  supplies  as  I  could  whicH  had  not  been 
obtainable  at  Chickamauga. 

In  order  to  fit  out  the  brigades.  First  Division,  First  Corps,  for  their  immediate 
movement,  I  was  obliged  to  restrict  the  Second  Division  and  the  Third  Division 
somewhat  in  their  supplies,  but  approved  their  requisitions  for  complete  supplies; 
and  as  I  was  assured  that  supplies  were  on  their  way  to  Chickamauga  I  supposed 
and  trusted,  although  I  have  never  heard,  that  they  were  given  their  full  quota  by 
Colonel  Hoff,  chief  surgeon  Third  Corps,  who  took  charge  of  these  two  divisions 
as  chief  surgeon  when  headquarters  First  Corps  left  Chickamauga. 

Sanitary  condition. — By  reference  to  my  communication  of  June  11,  referred 
to  above,  it  vnll  be  seen  that  I  considered  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  Chickamauga 
Park  afforded  and  is  an  excellent  location  for  a  camp.  As  I  then  said,  the  water 
was  good,  but  deficient  in  quantity,  which  was  being  remedied  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  pipe  line  and  the  sinking  of  drilled  wells,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
supply  water  in  ample  quantity.  The  troops  of  the  First  Army  Corps  were 
already  located  when  I  reached  Camp  George  H.  Thomas.  At  the  outset  I  visited 
each  and  every  regimental  camp  in  company  with  the  regimental  surgeon,  recom- 
mending to  him  what  changes  and  precautions  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  clean- 
liness, the  company  kitchens,  the  men's  sink,  and  the  water  supply. 

From  that  time  until  I  left  Chickamauga  on  July  23, 1  visited  the  entire  three 
divisions  every  two  or  three  days.  I  usually  visited  two  divisions  on  one  day  and 
one  on  the  alternate  day,  except  at  times  when  excess  of  office  work  prevented  me 
covering  the  ground  in  less  time  than  three  days.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  divi- 
sion surgeons  I  visited  the  entire  division  of  each  with  him.  The  camps  of  the 
First  Division  had  the  inspection  of  the  division  surgeon.  Major  Parlchill,  aided 
for  a  time  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Senn,  and  at  all  times  by  Maj.  John  Woodbury. 
This  division  had  its  hospital  under  the  charge  of  Maj.  William  Wakeman,  United 
States  Volunteers,  a  promoted  Be^lar  Army  surgeon.  Two  of  the  three  brigade 
surgeons,  Majors  Stevenson  and  Birmingham,  were  Regular  Army  officers. 

Maj.  J.  H.  Hyssell,  chief  surgeon  Second  Division,  and  Maj.  J.  D.  Griffith,  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Third  Division,  were  medical  officers  of  ability,  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, and  untiring  in  their  inspections  of  camps  and  in  attention  to  their 
division  hospitals.  Of  the  six  brigade  surgeons  in  these  two  divisions,  three,  Majors 
Kendall,  Glennon,  and  Mearns,  were  Regular  Army  officers  of  recognized  ability. 

On  July  1  Maj.  Charles  F.  Mason,  United  States  Volunteers,  a  Regular  Army 
surgeon,  was  appointed  medical  inspector  of  the  First  Corps.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  we  had  in  the  First  Corps  seven  medical  officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
charged  with  administration  and  inspection  of  hygienic  conditions. 

Until  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  June  we  had  had  excessively  dry  weather, 
and  the  diseases  had  been  of  a  trivial  character,  such  as  diarrheas  in  new  recruits, 
caused  by  the  sudden  change  of  food  and  surroundings;  outbreaks  of  measles, 
which  never  proved  serious;  an  outbreak  of  mumps  in  one  regiment  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  a  large  number  of  venereal  cases.     There  existed  in  the  First 
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Division  a  few  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  which  had  been  left  at  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  regular  United  States  troops. 

it  was  with  extreme  difiBculty  that  proper  policing,  the  cleanliness  of  the  com- 
pany streets,  and  the  digging  of  sinks  to  the  proper  depth  and  keeping  the  con- 
tents covered  with  fresh  dirt  could  be  enforced.  Again,  there  was  a  tendency 
after  reviews  and  other  large  functions,  where  bodies  of  troops  were  kept  out  for 
some  hours  during  the  day,  to  be  lenient  with  the  men  upon  their  return  to  camp 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  "volunteers"  and  "recruits,"  and  it  was  claimed 
could  not  be  worked  as  regulars  could  have  been.  It  was  no  unusual  sight  to  find 
junior  line  ofScers  resting  in  their  tents  and  the  men  left  to  their  own  devices 
whUe  policing  was  put  off  until  the  morrow.  It  then  too  frequently  happened 
on  the  next  day  that  some  other  demand  for  military  maneuvers  allowed  the 
policing  to  again  be  neglected  and  delayed  until  the  morrow. 

Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  proper  distance  at  which  the  men's  sink 
hne  should  be  placed  from  the  camp.  While  it  is  recognized  that  the  distance 
should  be  as  great  as  possible,  yet  placing  the  sinks  at  too  great  a  distance  had 
at  times  the  disadvantage  of  placing  them  beyond  the  sight  of  the  officers  of  the 
camp,  and  of  the  guards,  who  were  instructed  to  keep  the  surrounding  parks 
clean,  and  when  sinks  were  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camp  it 
was  frequently  found  that  the  shady  spots  under  trees  of  the  sun-ounding  ground 
were  indiscriminately  soiled,  whUe  with  the  sink  closer  to  camp  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  guard  they  could  be  kept  neat  and  properly  covered. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  we  had  for  the  first  time  a  considerable  amount  of 
rain,  lasting  several  days.  The  collection  of  water  from  this  rain  showed  that 
the  sections  of  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  First  Division,  First  Corps,  and  in 
several  smaller  localities  in  the  Third  Division,  First  Corps,  lay  upon  a  substratum 
of  clay,  which  acted  as  a  natural  basin.  In  these  localities  the  sinks  filled  with 
water,  overflowing  and  contaminating  certain  springs  and  wells  which,  until 
that  time,  had  furnished  pure  and  good  water.  A  week  later,  during  the  last  few 
days  of  June,  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developed,  when  an  immediate 
special  inspection  was  undertaken,  and  the  direct  source  of  origin  of  some  of  the 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  was  proven.  The  following  table  gives  the  sick  report  of 
the  First  Army  Corps  on  the  days  of  the  adjutant-general's  trimonthly  report, 
and  below  is  appended  the  reports  from  the  three  divisions  showing  the  number 
of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  existing  on  the  last  day  of  June: 

Aggregate  strength,  number,  and  percentage  sick.  First  Corps,  taken  from  adjutant- 
general's  trimonthly  report. 


Division. 

Jnne  20. 

June  30. 

Strength. 

Sick. 

Per  cent. 

Strength. 

Sick. 

Per  cent. 

9,490 
9,197 
8,431 
3,127 

206 
331 
279 
99 

10,  832 

11, 107 

10, 126 

3,295 

180 
296 
315 
147 

2d  Division 

Total 

30,  245 

910 

2.99 

35,  360 

938 

DiTision. 

.July  10. 

July  20. 

Strength. 

Sick. 

Per  cent. 

Strength. 

Sick. 

Percent. 

let  Division     

10, 803 
11,  635 
10,909 
3,314 

214 
299 
477 
123 

10,  759 

11,  666 
11,683 

2,470 

318 
396 
556 
149 

36,  561 

1,113 

3.0i 

36,  578 

1,419 

Field  Hospital,  First  Division,  First  Corps, 

Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Oa.,  July  1 1898. 
Chief  Surgeon,  First  Division,  First  Corps. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  of  69  oases,  typhoid  fever  diagnosed  in  61; 
typhoid  fever  is  suspected  in  3;  convalescent  from  typhoid,  5;  total  treated  as 
typhoid,  69. 

Eespectfully,  H.  E.  Bradley, 

Major  and  Surgeon  United  States  Volunteers, 
In  charge  Hospital  First  Division,  First  Corps. 
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Headquartbbs  Thibd  Division,  First  Army  Corps, 

Office  of  Chief  Surgeon, 
Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.,  June  30,  1898. 
Respectfully  forwarded. 

There  are  9  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  division  hospital  and  19  cases  of  "  suspects." 
Twelfth  Minnesota,  3  cases;  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  3  cases;  Second  Wisconsin, 

1  case;  Twenty-first  Kansas,  1  case;  First  New  Hampshire,  1  case;"  First  South 
Carolina,  1  case. 

Suspects  brought  in  this  a.  m.,  1  from  First  New  Hampshire,  3  from  Ninth 
Pennsylvania,  1  from  Twelfth  Minnesota.    In  hospital,  7  from  Twelfth  Minnesota, 

2  from  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  3  from  Fifth  Pennsylvania,  1  from  First  South  Caro- 
lina, 1  from  First  New  Hampshire. 

Supposed  origin  of  fever  in  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  contamination  of  water  with 
surface  drainage. 

In  Twelfth  Minnesota,  from  ("  suspects")  (typhoid  malarial?)  bathing  in  Chick- 
amauga  Creek. 

J.  D.  Griffith, 
Major,  Chief  Surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers, 
Chief  Surgeon  Third  Division,  First  Army  Corps. 

On  July  1  in  the  Second  Division,  First  Army  Corps,  there  were  but  7  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  of  whom  2  were  convalescent.  This  division,  with  its  strength  of 
over  11,500  men,  only  had  12  additional  cases  during  the  first  three  weeks  in  July. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  of  typhoid  fever  on  July  1,  there  were: 


Diagnosed. 

Suspect. 

Total. 

66 
7 
9 

3 

69 

7 

19 

28 

Total 

82 

22 

104 

Previous  to  July  1  a  number  of  applications  had  been  made  for  the  issue  of  dis- 
infectants. At  this  time  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  issue  of  disinfectants  came  from 
the  regiments  in  the  center  of  the  First  Division  and  from  the  brigade  surgeons, 
Majors  Glennon  and  Mearns,  Third  Division.  These  requisitions  were  approved 
by  the  chief  surgeons  of  divisions  and  were  approved  by  me,  but  when  carried  to 
the  deputy  surgeon-general  of  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  they  were  disapproved, 
inviting  attention  to  Army  Regulations,  1462,  forbidding  the  routine  use  of  dis- 
infectants. The  disapproval  of  the  deputy  surgeon-general  as  to  the  use  of  disin- 
fectants was  carried  to  such  a  point  that  carbolic  acid,  desired  for  the  treatment 
of  chancroids  and  other  surgical  purposes,  was  obtained  with  difiiculty  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  general  disinfectant. 

From  this  time  during  the  three  weeks  which  I  remained  in  Chickamauga  I 
visited  the  division  hospitals  each  at  least  once  in  every  two  days,  and  was  in  daily 
consultation  with  the  chief  surgeons  of  divisions  in  regard  to  the  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  the  camp.  The  Second  Division,  First  Corps,  was  located  on  a  sloping 
shale  soil  with  good  drainage,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  outbreaks  of  measles, 
had  but  few  cases  of  contagious  diseases.  The  hospitals.  Second  and  Third  divi- 
sions, were  neat  and  clean  and  were  most  faithfully  administered  bjrboth  the  sur- 
geons directly  in  charge  of  them  and  by  the  chief  surgeons  of  division,  and  were 
beyond  criticism,  except  for  the  lack  of  sufflcient  medical  supplies  and  sufficient 
number  of  Hospital  Corps  men. 

At  this  time  I  had  frequent  consultations  with  Major-General  Brooke  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  camps  of  the  First  Division  and  of  the  Third  Division,  which  were 
located  upon  clay  soil,  and  twice  had  been  instructed  to  consult  with  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  divisions  as  to  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  site  on 
which  they  were  located  to  new  camping  grounds,  when  telegrams  from  Wash- 
ington notifying  Majof-General  Brooke  that  the  First  Corps  would  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  Chickamauga  caused  delay  in  taking  action. 

During  July  the  troops  of  the  First  Division  commenced  to  break  camp.  Twice 
brigades  were  reorganized  and  camps  partially  broken, when  the  order  was  revoked 
and  the  men  reestablished  themselves  in  their  original  location.  Finally  the 
newly  formed  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  was  sent  to  Charleston,  leaving  its 
sick  in  hospital  and  a  large  number  of  slightly  ill  cases  in  quarters  attached  to 
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the  Fifth.  IHinois  Regiment,  to  which  was  also  added  a  large  number  of  recruits 
recently  received.  The  departui-e  of  the  First  Division  headquarters,  the  First 
Brigade,  and  then  the  Second  Brigade,  immediately  preceding  the  departure  of 
First  Corps  headquarters,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  surgeons  from 
the  First  Division  hospital,  in  order  that  they  might  accompany  their  respective 
regiments.  To  supply  the  places  of  the  Hospital  Corps  privates  apportioned  to 
the  departing  brigades,  I  was  obliged  to  detail  a  number  of  men  temporarily  from 
the  reserve  hospital  and  ambulance  company  and  from  the  other  divisions.  This 
confusion  of  departure  accounted  reasonably  for  the  somewhat  demoralized  con- 
dition of  the  First  Divisionhospital,  which, as  alreadystated,  with  reasons  already 
given,  had  never  had  the  systematic  organization  which  existed  in  the  Second  and 
Third  divisions. 

On  July  23  headquarters  First  Corps  left  Chiokamauga  for  Newport  News.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  reserve  hospital  and  ambulance  company  completely 
organized,  with  13  commissioned  officers,  313  enlisted  men,  24  ambulances,  20 
army  wagons,  and  tentage  and  supplies  for  a  hospital  of  300  beds. 

At  Newport  News  this  was  augmented  by  the  brigade  hospital  section,  Second 
Brigade,  First  Corps,  consisting  of  3  medical  of6.oers,  60  Hospital  Corps  privates, 
6  ambulances,  5  wagons,  and  tentage  andhospital  supplies  for  a  hospital  of  50  beds. 
At  Newport  News  the  Second  Brigade  was  encamped  for  several  days.  Instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  brigade  surgeon  to  have  a  thorough  investigation  made 
of  the  commands  in  this  brigade  and  to  eliminate  the  sick,  who  were  left  at  the 
general  hospital  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Headquarters  First  Army  Corps  and  the  Second  Brigade,  First  Division,  First 
Corps,  were  embarked  on  six  transports  and  left  Newport  News  on  July  28.  The 
fii-st  transports  reached  southern  Porto  Bico  on  the  evening  of  July  31,  and  after 
touching  at  Ponce  reached  Arroyo  and  commenced  landing  on  August  2.  Four 
transports  with  the  headquarters ,  the  troops  of  the  First  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  with  the  ambulances  and  wagons  belonging  to  the  Hospital  Corps,  landed  at 
Arroyo.  On  the  Seneca  there  were  1  medical  officer  of  the  reserve  hospital  and  16 
Hospital  Corps  privates. 

The  entire  remainder  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  officers  and  men,  and  the  animals 
for  transportation  were  on  the  other  two  transports — the  Massachusetts  and  Rou- 
majiian— which,  as  we  learned  later,  had  grounded  near  Ponce,  and  the  men  only 
joined  us  more  than  a  week  later  by  coming  overland.  Immediately  on  landing 
the  troops  were  placed  in  temporary  camps  at  a  short  distance  from  Arroyo,  and 
were  rapidly  scattered  in  small  outpost  detachments  and  in  advance  battalions 
toward  the  direction  of  Guayama. 

In  Arroyo  the  medical  inspector  and  surgeon  of  the  Thu-d  Illinois  had  estab- 
lished a  small  hospital  in  the  building  of  the  town  cocking  pit,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  use  temporarily  for  a  number  of  cases  which  had  developed  sickness, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  ask  for  a  detail  of  privates  from  the  commands  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Hospital  Corps  men  who  had  not  arrived. 

Having  but  1  officer  and  16  Hospital  Coi-ps  men  to  look  after  the  unloading  of 
the  ambulances,  wagons,  and  medical  supplies  which  were  being  unloaded  from 
lighters,  mixed  with  the  supplies  of  three  infantry  regiments  who  had  ample  force 
to  look  after  their  own  stores  and  who  acquired  much  which  did  not  belong  to 
them,  a  certain  amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  reserve  hospital  and  ambu- 
lance company  was  lost. 

Some  of  this  property  was  afterwards  found  in  the  various  camps  and  recovered, 
but  a  portion  of  it  was  totally  lost.  As  soon  as  the  ambulances  and  wagons  could 
be  put  together  and  the  property  had  been  collected  and  placed  in  them,  they  were 
removed  by  the  use  of  bull  teams  to  a  well-located  gravel  field  on  the  Arroyo, 
where  a  hospital  camp  was  formed  and  was  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  hospital 
corps  when  it  arrived  from  Ponce. 

By  this  time  the  troops  had  taken  possession  of  Guayama  and  had  moved  the 
advance  outposts  to  the  mountains  beyond.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  13  a  gen- 
eral advance  was  ordered,  and  the  entire  hospital  with  its  sick,  then  numbering 
some  130  cases,  was  moved  during  the  night  to  a  knoll  at  the  edge  of  Guayama. 
During  the  remainder  of  August  the  troops  were  scattered  for  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  around  Guayama.  Efficient  service  was  rendered  by  the  ambulance 
company  making  the  regular  tours  twice  a  day  at  fixed  hours,  and  being  always 
ready  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Here  again  difficulty  occurred  with  the  regimental  commanders  m  the  attempt 
of  the  regimental  surgeons  to  establish  and  maintain  regimental  hospitals.  For 
several  reasons  I  was  called  upon  to  act  energetically  in  checking  them  and  con- 
solidating the  sick  at  the  reserve  hospital. 
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.  In  the  first  place,  I  had  my  orders  as  to  the  organization  of  the  medical  service. 
In  the  second  place,  the  constant  military  reasons  for  movement  of  troops  ren- 
dered it  important  that  they  should  not  be  hampered  by  having  sick  on  hand,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  regimental  hospitals  prevented  the  surgeons  of  the  regi- 
ments from  accompanying  the  commands  and  giving  them  proper  attention.  In 
the  third  place,  I  had  just  received  a  peremptory  telegram  from  the  assistant 
surgeon-general  at  Ponoe,  calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  of  a  building  having 
been  occupied  at  Arroyo.  I  was  obliged  again  to  resort  to  Major-G-eneral  Brooke's 
never-failing  justice  and  respect  for  orders  for  authority  to  consolidate  the  sick  in 
the  field  hospital. 

A  week  later  I  was  furnished  with  a  hospital  building  at  Guayama,  which,  after 
a  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfection,  was  made  into  a  ward  of  the  hospital,  in 
which  were  placed  30  beds,  to  treat  the  more  serious  cases  of  fever.  At  both  the 
field  hospital  and  at  the  ward  in  Gruayama  we  had  built  ovens  of  brick,  and  vsdth 
crushed  and  dried  sugar  cane  for  fuel,  I  ordered  the  complete  destruction  of  all 
fecal  matter  and  garbage.  Notwithstanding  the  inspection  which  had  been 
ordered  at  Newport  News,  it  was  found  that,  either  through  neglect  on  the  part 
of  one  or  two  surgeons  or  a  false  courage  on  the  part  of  men,  who  would  not 
answer  sick  call  for  fear  of  not  being  allowed  to  accompany  their  comrades  on  the 
expedition,  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developed.  In  addition  to  these 
cases  the  other  serious  cases  were  malarial  fever,  of  which  the  remittent  type  and 
a  continued  climatic  fever  lasting  from  five  to  six  days  were  most  common. 

Considerable  confusion  existed  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
hospital  corps.  Maj.  Lawrence  Smith,  surgeon,  First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
who  had  been  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  had  been  taken  ill  while  on  the 
transport  and  had  been  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  unfortunately  died. 
The  books  of  the  reserve  hospital,  including  the  personnel  of  the  hospital  corps 
and  the  list  of  property,  could  not  be  found. 

As  before  stated,  just  before  leaving  Chickamauga,  Major  Boyd,  surgeon.  Third 
Kentucky  Volunteers,  had  assumed  command  of  the  ambulance  company.  How- 
ever, it  required  but  a  few  days  to  completely  reorganize.  Major  Boyd,  assisted 
by  Captain  Taylor,  assistant  surgeon.  Fourth  Ohio,  Lieutenant  Colby,  assistant 
surgeon.  Thirty-first  Michigan,  in  the  ambulance  company,  and  Major  Bain,  sur- 
geon. Second  Ohio  Volunteers,  in  charge  of  the  reserve  hospital,  with  his  hospital 
staff  of  assistant  surgeons,  deserve  the  utmost  credit  and  recognition  for  the  faith- 
ful way  in  which  they  overcame  lesser  obstacles  and  for  the  devoted,  untiring 
energy  to  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  addition  to  the  three  regiments  forming  the  Second  Brigade,  First  Division, 
First  Corps,  we  had  at  Guayama  Troop  H,  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  Company 
F,  Eighth  United  States  IrSantry,  a  battalion  of  four  batteries,  commanded  by 
Major  Eodney,  a  battalion  of  four  companies  of  the  Signal  Corps,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Glassford,  and  the  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry. 

On  September  3  the  troops  in  Guayama  were  left  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Grant. 

Major-General  Brooke,  accompanied  by  his  stafE,  Troop  H,  Sixth  United  States 
Cavalry,  and  Company  F,  Eighth  United  States  Infantry,  proceeded  across  the 
island  to  Rio  Piedras,  on  the  outskirts  of  San  Juan.  Here  the  troops  were  placed 
in  a  small  camp,  and  the  detachment  of  reserve  hospital  corps  which  had  accom- 
panied headquarters  was  placed  in  charge  of  Maj.  Charles  F.  Mason,  medical 
inspector. 

On  September  15  General  Brooke  assumed  command  of  the  United  States  troops 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  announced  his  former  staff.  First  Army  Corps,  to  their  respec- 
tive positions  on  his  staff  as  a  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops  in 
JPorto  Rico. 

I  had  received  absolutely  no  information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
medical  service  in  western  and  southwestern  Porto  Rico.  On  September  17  I 
was  ordered  to  make  an  inspection  of  this  portion  of  the  island. 

I  left  Rio  Piedras  on  September  18  and  made  the  inspection,  making  daily  reports 
by  telegraph  and  by  letter  to  Ma j  or-General  Brooke.  I  collected  during  this  inspec- 
tion a  roster  of  the  medical  officers  and  Hospital  Corps  men,  with  an  inventory  of 
medical  supplies,  a  copy  of  whicb  I  left  for  the  chief  surgeon  sent  to  relieve  me. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  both  at  Chickamauga 
and  in  Porto  Rico  by  Maj.  H.  P.  Birmingham,  chief  surgeon.  Third  Brigade,  First 
Division,  First  Corps,  who  had  charge  of  the  hospital  at  Ponce,  which  he  admin- 
istered with  method,  system,  and  a  display  of  energy  remarkable  considering  the 
conditions  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

On  October  8  I  was  furnished  by  the  adjutant-general,  United  States  troops  in 
Porto  Rico,  a  copy  of  paragraph  34,  Special  Orders,  324,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Current  Series,  ordering  me  to  report  to  the  Surgeon-General  in  Washington.  No 
steamer  was  available  until  October  18,  when  I  left  San  Juan. 
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Report  of  Lieijt.  Col.  A.  A.  Woodhull,  Deputy  Suegeon-Gkneral  United 
States  Army,  on  Conditions  in  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Chickamauga 
Park,  Ga. 

[Dated  August  7,  1898.] 

In  compliance  with  a  War  Department  order  (Special  Orders,  No.  162,  July  13, 
Adjutant-General's  OfB.ce,  current  series)  I  have  made  a  sanitary  inspection  of 
the  various  camps  and  field  hospitals  at  Camp  Thomas,  Ga.,  and  of  the  Leiter 
General  Hospital,  and  report  as  follows: 

I  personally  examined  every  regiment  in  camp,  excepting  one  or  two  that  arrived 
during  my  visit  and  were  assigned  to  brigades  already  inspected,  and  those  that 
were  ordered  from  the  camp  before  I  reached  them  in  regular  course.  I  also 
inspected  all  places  where  the  sick  are  cared  for. 

The  latest  return  gave  43,723  officers  and  men  present,  and  2,988  of  these  sick, 
exclusive  of  those  sent  to  general  hospital  and  those  who  have  died  or  have  been 
discharged  for  disability.  This  represents  6.83  per  cent  present  sick,  of  which  at 
least  4  per  cent  is  grave,  and  both  the  rate  and  the  gravity  are  increasing. 

The  determining  conditions  are  (1)  site,  (2)  water  supply,  (3)  character  of 
troops,  (4)  climate,  (5)  shelter  and  occupancy  of  camp,  and  (6)  employment  and 
control.  These  are  not  independent,  but  are  conjpined  factors  treated  separately 
in  this  report  for  convenience,  but  exerting  their  influence  together. 

(1)  Site. — The  camp  includes  an  irregular  area  10  by  12  miles  square,  or  about 
70,000  acres,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Chickamauga  Creek.  The  surface  is 
both  rolling  and  level,  partly  wooded  and  partly  entirely  cleared.  The  greater 
part  has  sufficient  grade  to  carry  the  surface  water  into  natural  channels,  that 
are  dry  except  after  rainfall.  The  timber  is  not  dense  and  is  free  from  under- 
growth, so  that  the  sun  reaches  the  ground  in  nearly  all  places.  There  are  no  dis- 
tinct swamps  or  morasses,  but  what  are  known  locally  as  the  "flat  woods  "  should 
not  be  occupied,  although  some  were  camped  in.  The  whole  region  is  underlaid 
with  magnesian  limestone,  which  in  sonae  places  crops  out  at  the  surface  and  in 
others  is  covered  with  dense  and  tenacious  clay,  varying  in  depth  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet.  There  are  a  few  hillocks  of  gravel,  I  am  told,  but  I  saw 
none  opened.  The  rock  is  irregular  in  density  as  well  as  in  disposition.  A  part 
requires  blasting  and  a  part  is  fragile.  Borings  show  different  strata  of  varying 
degrees  of  hardness,  with  intermediate  layers  of  dense  clay.  Communicating 
rifts  naay  be  expected  in  such  limestone,  permitting  contamination  of  water  over 
considerable  distances.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  no  such  rifts  have  been 
recognized  in  boring  more  than  30  wells.  Their  occurrence  large  enough  to 
aUow  a  free  flow  of  water  is  nevertheless  possible.  These  wells  go  to  a  gravel 
from  which  water  rises  near  to  the  surface,  but  the  engineer  does  not  know  whether 
the  same  bed  is  always  reached.  There  are  "  sink  holes  "  in  various  places  that 
are  not  filled  by  any  waste  fiowing  into  them,  and  some  weUs  are  roUy  after  rain. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  there  is,  at  least,  occasional  intercommunication. 
When  clay  is  encountered,  and  most  of  the  camps  are  over  clay,  it  holds  water 
almost  as  cement  would,  making  the  construction  and  care  of  the  sinks  very  dif- 
ficult. In  other  cases  the  nearness  of  the  rock  to  the  surface  makes  them  very 
shallow.  The  camps  that  are  in  low  ground  are  consequently  wet  and  very  imper- 
fectly drained.  Since  the  middle  or  20th  of  July  a  good  deal  of  rain  has  fallen; 
previously  the  dust  was  spoken  of  as  intense.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  local  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  vacating  the  woods  altogether  and  encamping  entirely  in  the  open. 
I  think  no  camp  should  be  in  the  "  flat "  or  "low  "  woods,  but  the  high  woods  are 
dry  and  are  too  sparse  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  sunlight. 

(2)  Water  supply. — (a)  From  the  Chickamauga  Creek,  which  runs  through 
an  alluvial  bottom,  an  extensive  pipe  system  has  been  introduced  from  which 
water  may  be  drawn  by  frequent  taps.  At  the  time  of  inspection  this  water  was 
very  muddy  from  repeated  rain.  In  other  respects  there  was  no  gross  contamin- 
ation, as  far  as  recognized,  except  such  as  would  naturally  be  found  in  a  sparsely 
settled  agricultural  and  somewhat  malarious  region.  The  sewage  from  the  Leiter 
Hospital  does  not  flow  into  the  Chickamauga,  as  has  been  charged. 

(6)  There  are  numerous  surface  "springs,"  the  most  of  which  should  not  be 
used,  but  from  which  the  men  have  drunk  freely.  The  park  commission  has  filled 
the  more  objectionable  of  these. 

(c)  More  than  thirty  driven  wells  have  been  bored  to  water-bearing  gravel. 
Four  of  these  are  less  than  50  feet  deep;  the  others  range  from  64  to  156  feet  in 
depth — fourteen  of  them  being  more  than  100  feet.  The  construction  of  the  wells 
themselves  is  very  good;  the  casing  is  iron  hammered  into  a  tight  joint  running 
down  15  feet,  and  the  pump  is  placed  on  a  tight  cap  elevated  above  the  surface. 
I  think  no  surface  contamination  need  be  feared,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  are 
directly  polluted  through  neighboring  sink  holes.    Several  have  been  condemned 
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on  suspicion,  of  wMch  a  part  at  least  is  well  foTinded.  In  one  instance  (the  Jay's 
Mill  well)  the  pump  has  been  placed  in  a  so-called  spring  that  receives  a  great 
deal  of  ohjectionable  waste,  and  after  a  heavy  rain  the  wash  runs  into  the  top,  as 
is  shown  by  the  flood  mark. 

(d)  There  are  also  on  the  grounds,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  park,  very 
large  springs  having  a  prodigious  flow,  from  which  some  regiments  haul  their 
water  in  barrels  or  tanks  for  their  immediate  supply.  I  was  unable  to  examine 
the  springs  that  are  beyond  the  park  limits.  One  large  spring  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  its  camp,  from  which  the  First  Mississippi  is  drawing  water,  seemed 
liable  to  be  hurtful  unless  the  water  is  boiled. 

The  effort  has  been  to  limit  the  drinking  water  to  the  wells  and  the  safe  springs, 
and,  after  precautions,  to  the  pipe  line;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  water  from  all 
sources — from  the  pipes  and  from  the  surface  springs — ^has  been  freely  used  with- 
out preparation.  This  occurred  repeatedly  within  my  personal  observation;  and, 
before  the  supply  was  as  general  as  now,  doubtless  was  much  more  common. 

Filters  of  two  varieties,  both  of  which  require  to  be  used  with  the  same  water, 
have  been  introduced,  but  only  recently.  Thei-e  is  general  complaint,  which  I 
think  is  well  founded,  that  under  the  conditions  the  apparatus  is  insufficient  and 
inefficient.  It  was  repeatedly  reported  that  the  Berkefeld  filter  would  require 
cleansing  after  preparing  half  a  bucket  of  water,  and  many  have  been  broken  in 
the  very  act  of  filtering.  In  very  few  regiments  are  all  the  Berkefeld  filters  in 
operation,  and  in  some  they  were  distinctly  abandoned  after  a  few  days'  use. 
Practically,  as  already  remarked,  a  great  many  men  drink  without  discrimination 
any  water  they  find.  Without  doubt,  the  best  arrangement  is  that  of  the  Third 
Tennessee,  where  all  the  11  filters  supplied  to  the  regiment  are  concentrated  into 
one  battery  under  the  charge  of  an  officer;  but  even  here,  where  extreme  care 
appears  to  be  taken,  four  bougies  were  broken  already.  The  supply  of  water  is 
insufficient,  and  has  been  more  so.  Where  the  filters  are  depended  on  the  flow 
is  not  adequate.  The  very  best  showing  is  that  of  the  Third  Tennessee,  just 
quoted,  which  gives  1  barrel  and  4  buckets,  or,  at  the  outside,  66  gallons  per 
company  of  more  than  100  for  twenty-four  hours  for  all  potable  and  culinary 
purposes.  Including  unavoidable  waste,  that  does  not  allow  more  than  5  pints 
per  man.  This  is  a  probable  maximum,  and  from  this  it  dwindles  to  a  zero  of 
filtered  water,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  that  which  has  been  boiled.  There 
are  general  instructions  to  boil  all  the  water,  whether  filtered  or  not.  In  the 
only  regiment  where  I  could  be  sure  that  order  was  actually  enforced  (Eighth 
Massachusetts)  no  typhoid  has  yet  been  recognized,  and  although  the  camp  is 
very  low  and  wet  and  remittent  fever  has  occurred  within  the  last  fortnight  the 
general  sick  rate  is  only  2.56  per  cent.  As  will  appear  later  I  do  not  think  the 
water  is  solely  at  fault  in  the  spread  of  typhoid,  but  the  more  copiously  and  the 
purer  it  can  be  furnished  tho  better  will  be  the  general  health. 

There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  barrels  for  the  storage 
of  water,  and,  where  it  is  hauled  from  springs,  for  its  transportation.  Some 
regiments  have  bought  their  own  barrels,  and  occasionally  a  tank  has  been  pro- 
cured. Barrels  are  not  particularly  costly ,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  be  authorized  and  requh'ed  to  supply  these  freely,  and  that 
those  necessarily  abandoned  be  expended. 

(3)  Character  of  troops. — As  is  well  understood,  the  regiments  at  Camp  Thomas 
have  all  been  newly  raised.  Some  of  them  contain  many  immature  men;  others 
have  an  undue  proportion  of  men  positively  unfit  for  service  from  preexisting  dis- 
ability; the  most  come  from  very  different  climates;  for  some  the  food  is  unusual 
and  difficult  of  assimilation;  the  most  of  those  who  have  had  field  experience 
have  been  in  military  camps  of  short  duration ,  where  there  was  no  occasion  to  take 
especial  care  of  themselves.  As  a  consequence,  in  everything  pertaining  to  field 
hygiene,  the  mass  are  sadly  deficient.  Not  only  are  the  most  of  the  officers  practi- 
cally as  ignorant  as  the  men,  but  the  regimental  discipline  varies  very  much,  and 
in  many  cases  appears  still  extremely  lax.  This  is  important  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  apparently  little  things  that  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the  foundation  of  camp 
sanitation.  The  dirty  camps  are  the  sickly  camps  here  as  elsewhere.  But  discip- 
line and  intelligence  have  their  reward  also.  Without  specifying  instances  low 
in  the  scale,  attention  is  invited  to  the  Eighth  Massachusetts,  already  cited,  where 
the  positive  enforcement  of  orders  by  punitive  measures  when  necessary  has 
resulted  in  the  actual  use  of  only  boiled  water  for  drinking,  with  exemption  from 
typhoid  fever  and  a  low  sick  rate  as  a  probable  consequence.  Again,  in  the  case 
of  the  Fifth  Missouri,  I  was  informed  by  tha  colonel  that  especial  pains  had  been 
taken  to  exclude  lads,  and  that  the  average  of  his  men  was  38  years.  In  this 
command,  whose  surroundings  were  extraordinarily  bad,  where  1,300  men  had 
been  confined  since  May  27  on  an  area  320  by  230  yards,  shut  in  by  other  regiments 
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with  sinks  immediately  about  them  and  constantly  encroaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
with  necessarily  narrowed  and  crowded  streets,  although  tsrphoid  fever  has 
appeared,  the  actual  sick  list  was  relatively  low,  being  3.3  per  cent.  This  I  attrib- 
ute to  the  greater  resisting  power  of  these  full-grown  men.  An  immature  regi- 
ment must  have  been  badly  shattered  under  such  conditions. 

(4)  Climate. — The  heat  and  humidity  at  Camp  Thomas  are  very  great  now. 
Early  in  the  season  the  weather  was  dry,  with  occasional  showers.  Since  the 
20th  of  July,  and  perhaps  earlier,  copious  rains  have  fallen.  At  first  there  were 
clouds  of  dust:  later,  the  heavy  rain  has  run  off  by  the  natural  channels,  except 
in  the  "flat  woods,"  but  has  made  the  sinks  still  more  difficult  to  take  care  of, 
has  rendered  the  tents  damp,  and  doubtless  is  increasing  the  causes  of  malarial 
disease. 

(5)  Shelter,  occupancy,  and  arrangement  of  camps. — All  the  troops  are  under 
canvas  and  nearly  all  the  canvas  is  overcrowded.  The  tents  are  of  many  patterns — 
a  few  shelter,  more  conical  and  conical  wall;  some  State  tents  of  various  sizes,  the 
most  of  which  are  so-called  "flood "  tents  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  very  old  and 
nearly  all  leaky,  and  the  greater  part  the  improved  common  or  A-wall  tent.  The 
occupants  vary  from  3  in  the  shelter  to  4  and 5  in  the  A,  6  or  8  in  the  "flood,"  and 
15  or  16  in  the  conical. 

Many  of  the  regimental  sites  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  occupied  f  rona  the 
beginning.  A  few  of  the  regiments  have  been  moved,  and  it  is  probable  that  more 
are  now  being  changed,  but  at  the  time  of  nay  observation  many  of  the  commands 
had  been  in  absolutely  the  same  position  for  two  months  or  more.  Not  only  were 
the  camp  sites  the  same,  but  in  the  most  instances  the  tents  themselves  stood 
where  they  had  first  been  placed.  In  scarcely  any  instance  was  fresh  ground 
available,  as  it  should  be,  upon  which  the  tents  might  be  moved  laterally  every 
week  or  ten  days.  Consequently  the  ground  itself  is  being  poisoned  imperceptibly, 
but  persistently,  by  the  human  body  without  the  disinfectant  and  redeeming 
acticfti  of  direct  sunlight  upon  it.  The  contents  of  the  tents,  such  as  blankets, 
straw,  and  the  Uke,  have  been  irregularly  removed  into  the  open  air,  but,  as  a 
rule,  not  often  enough.  Direct  touch  showed  in  many  instances  that  these  articles 
and  the  ground  were  damp.  The  camps,  speaking  generally,  were  crowded  not 
merely  as  to .  inhabitants  but  as  to  neighborhood.  There  was  abundant  room 
between  divisions  and  generally  between  brigades,  but  many  of  the  brigade  camps 
were  too  compressed,  and  with  some  of  the  regiments  the  compression  was  extreme 
and  in  defiance  of  all  sanitary  laws;  this  m  addition  to  the  tents  themselves 
having  too  many  occupants.  The  difficulty  probably  arose  originally  from  the 
expectation  that  many  more  troops  would  be  sent  into  the  park,  for  whom  space 
must  be  reserved.  In  some  cases  higher  authority  arbitrarily  established  the  regi- 
mental lines.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  effect  is  clear — the  tents  are  overcrowded 
and  without  sufficient  adjoining  space,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  soil  is 
becoming  more  and  more  charged  with  filth.  Owing  to  reasons  previously 
explained,  competent  sinks  were  made  with  difficulty  and  were  multiplied  on 
account  of  their  shallowness  and  the  rapidity  with  wMch  they  filled  with  water. 
They  thus  encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  open  space  and  intruded  toward 
the  camps.  For  instance,  in  the  Second  Arkansas,  Second  Brigade,  Second  Divi- 
sion, Third  Army  Corps,  the  men's  sinks  were  within  30  yards  of  the  kitchens,  and 
were  very  offensive.  The  kitchen  sinks  were  intermediate  and  so  full  and  so  foul 
that  maggots  were  abundant  on  the  surface.  In  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  the  camp 
site  was  lower  than  the  sinks,  and  during  recent  rains  they  overflowed  and  flooded 
the  camp.  The  sick  report  of  that  regiment  was  11  per  cent,  including  25  cases 
recognized  as  typhoid  and  15  supposed  to  be  of  that  disease,  vnth  the  sick  rate 
increasing. 

More  than  half  of  the  men  slept  on  the  ground.  In  some  regiments  the  tents 
were  floored,  in  others  cots  and  field  bedsteads  were  arranged,  but  always  at 
private  or  regimental  expense.  The  motive  in  many  instances  doubtless  was  com- 
fort, but  in  one  regiment  (Third  Tennessee)  the  men  bought  the  cots  because  they 
had  learned  by  experience  in  civil  '"fe  that  it  was  harmful  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
in  that  climate.  In  a  very  sickly  regiment  (Ninth  Pennsylvania)  the  medical 
officer  pointed  out  a  very  high  three-story  bunk,  whose  tenants  he  declared  the 
healthiest  in  the  command.  A  group  of  three  is  too  small  to  reason  from ,  but  it  is 
significant  that  among  much  sickness  these  men  escaped.  TJie  sanitary  advantage 
of  being  on  the  ground  is  freedom  from  dampness,  and  especially  escape  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  ground  air,  which,  under  the  conditions  described,  must 
be  peculiarly  deleterious.  It  is  recommended  that  in  all  camps  of  position  in 
southern  climates  the  tents  be  floored,  with  a  considerable  space  beneath,  and  that 
the  floors  be  portable,  so  that  they  may  be  moved  (within  the  camp)  when  neces- 
sary for  change  of  site  or  for  police.    The  expenditure  of  a  few  feet  of  lumber 
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when  the  regiment  departs  is  well  balanced  by  the  greater  physical  efBciency  of 
the  men. 

Quite  independently  of  any  specific  contamination  of  the  water  supply  (and 
were  the  general  water  supply  thus  contaminated  the  typhoid  fever  would  also  be 
general,  which  it  is  not  as  yet) ,  the  pollution  of  the  soil  by  fecal  discharges,  specif- 
ically diseased  or  healthful,  leads  to  the  occurrence  of  diarrhea,  to  general  physical 
depression,  moderate  fever,  and  undermining  the  man's  health,  and  whether  an 
imported  case  or  not  is  necessary  to  fire  the  train,  it  is  the  universal  experience  of 
armies  that  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  will  occur  under  just  such  circumstances. 
This  is  perfectly  understood  and  always  anticipated  by  sanitarians  where  precau- 
tionary measures  are  not  carried  into  effect.  In  this  case,  besides  having  a  con- 
genial soil  fertilized  day  by  day  for  such  seed,  the  seed  itself  was  introduced 
directly  by  various  regiments,  as  Thirty-first  Michigan,  First  South  Carolina  (as 
reported,  regiment  has  left  the  park) ,  Fifty-second  Iowa,  which  brought  no  acute 
case  but  was  infected  before  arrival,  and  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  which  has  had 
nearly  100  cases  in  all.  Besides  which,  certain  regiments  (Fourteenth  Minnesota, 
Second  Ohio,  Third  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry)  have  treated  cases  for  con- 
siderable periods  in  the  camps  themselves.  It  can  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  on 
the  faciUties  for  the  spread  of  this  disease  that  are  afforded  by  fatigue,  heat, 
moisture,  overcrowding,  dust,  and  flies;  and  all  these  are  present. 

(6)  Employment  and  control. — The  physical  and  the  moral  influences  of  occu- 
pation are  factors  that,  speaking  generally,  do  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated in  this  camp.  I  received  the  impression — it  is  only  an  impression  and  may 
be  erroneous — that  the  most  of  the  men  were  overdrilled.  Nearly  constant  occu- 
pation or  amusement  is  the  best  antidote  for  the  ennui  that  estinguishes  some 
soldierly  vitality,  and  idle  men  are  likely  to  be  sickly  men,  but  monotonous  drills 
in  hot  climates  have  their  limits,  and  should  be  arranged  with  discretion.  In  at 
least  one  command  drill  was  from  6  to  8  a.  m.,  and  -with,  parades  from  3.30  p.  m. 
until  dusk.  So  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the  hours  were  well  suited," but 
to  fall  in  at  6  o'clock  implies  for  the  majority  of  men,  where  the  sinks  are  few  to 
a  regiment,  extreme  discomfort  in  the  matter  of  physical  relief.  The  afternoon 
cessation  of  such  exercises  leaves  the  clothing  drenched  vnth  perspiration  and  the 
men  without  opportunity  to  dry  it  or  themselves  before  sleeping.  I  was  told,  but 
did  not  verify  it,  that  some  drills  had  been  held  at  1  o'clock,  but  that  seems 
hardly  credible.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out 
practice  marches  or  to  move  the  commands  from  the  park  itself,  but  those  bat- 
talions that  have  moved  out  for  two  or  three  days'  target  practice  always  return 
in  much  better  health.  In  my  judgment  systematic  military  excursions  should 
be  utilized  for  the  health,  to  say  nothing  of  the  eflBcienoy,  of  the  men.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  several  regiments  varies  greatly,  but  where  it  is  intelligently  exer- 
cised the  condition  of  the  men  is  the  better,  as  shown  by  their  camp  police,  their 
personal  appearance,  and  especially  their  abstinence  from  unauthorized  water 
supply. 

The  refuse  fi-om  the  thousands  of  animals  and  the  other  insoluble  debris  of  the 
camp  add  to  the  aerial  and  indirectly  to  the  aqueous  pollution.  A  few  of  the 
regiments  attempt  to  burn  their  kitchen  garbage  in  extemporized  furnaces,  but 
there  has  been  no  systematic  arrangement,  as  might  easily  have  been  made,  for 
formal  crematories. 

Some  officers  attribute  much  of  the  sickness  to  the  sale  by  numerous  venders 
of  milk,  pastry,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  not  in  the  best  condition.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  comestibles  lead 
to  moderate  diarrheas,  as  in  fact  the  natural  water  does,  and  predispose  to  other 
intestinal  troubles.  With  a  fair  inspection  I  believe  that  these  peddlers  add  to 
contentment  of  the  men,  to  laany  of  whom  the  ration  is  not  yet  perfectly  satis- 
factory. (I  verified  occasional  complaints  of  unsound  beef  and  spoiled  bacon, 
but  they  were  not  numerous.) 

This  outline,  which  might  be  filled  with  very  copious  detail,  for  which  I  have 
the  notes  made  on  the  spot  for  every  regiment,  should  suffice  to  account  for  the 
serious  and  increasing  sickness  in  that  part  of  the  army. 

The  inspection  of  the  hospitals  and  of  the  sick  lists  of  the  regiments  shows  a 
complementary  condition.  My  orders  did  not  cover  any  question  of  supply  or  of 
administration,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  touch  these  subjects  at  certain 
points  in  order  to  obtain  an  intelligent  view  of  the  situation. 

Under  the  general  plan  of  field  administration  all  the  sick  who  may  not  properly 
be  cared  for  in  their  own  tents,  the  "quarters  "of  garrison,  are  expected  to  be 
treated  in  the  hospitals  of  their  appropriate  divisions,  which  are  conveniently 
situated  for  access  by  ambulance.  These  division  hospitals  are  in  turn  subdivided 
in  theory  into  brigade  hospitals,  both  as  to  personnel  and  material,  so  that  if  neces- 
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sary  its  proper  allowance  of  men  and  supplies  can  accompany  such  a  detached  com- 
mand. At  the  time  of  my  inspection  there  were  four  intact  divisions  in  the  camp, 
a  cavalry  brigade,  an  artillery  brigade,  and  a  headquarters  escort,  provost  guard 
and  employees.  When  the  First  Division,  First  Corps,  left  Camp  Thomas  about 
the  23d  of  July,  it  left  153  cases  in  the  division  hospital,  doubtless  because  the 
general  hospital  could  not  receive  them.  The  hospital  was  placed  under  Major 
Brechemin,  United  States  Volunteers  (captain.  Medical  Department,  United  States 
Army) ,  with  four  contract  surgeons  as  assistants.  At  the  date  of  inspection, 
August  3,  88  cases  remained,  60  of  which  were  typhoid  fever.  There  had  been 
17  deaths  at  the  hospital  in  all,  and  several  of  those  remaining  were  critically  ill. 
When  the  change  of  administration  was  made  the  general  condition  of  the  hospi- 
tal and  of  the  patients  must  have  been  deplorable,  judging  from  special  reports  in 
the  ofQce  of  the  chief  surgeon  Third  Corps,  that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read. 
From  those  reports  some  of  the  patients  had  iDed  sores,  and  the  general  administi-a- 
tion  lacked  order  and  care. 

At  the  time  of  my  inspection  there  were  sis  beds  to  a  tent,  including  the  typhoid 
cases.  The  general  police  of  wards  and  grounds  was  fair  and  evidently  improv- 
ing. The  natural  drainage  was  good,  but  the  site  was  bordered  by  low  ground 
on  three  sides  and  any  considerable  enlargement  would  have  been  impossible. 
Of  83  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps  20  were  on  duty  as  nurses  in  reliefs  of 
twelve  hours  each.  Originally  there  were  no  sheets,  but  these  had  been  supplied 
by  the  Red  Cross,  There  was  no  hospital  fund.  There  was  extreme  diflB^culty  in 
obtaining  medical  supplies,  a  week  being  named  as  the  ordinary  limit.  For  two 
days  there  was  no  corrosive  sublimate  to  disinfect  the  bedding.  No  strychnia  at 
all  was  obtainable.  The  hospital  then  needed  both  strychnia  and  whisky.  Water 
was  formerly  obtained  from  a  large  spring,  but  now  from  a  well.  There  is  no 
filter,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  boiled.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  all  is  boiled.  The 
sinks  which  the  patients  are  able  to  use  are  bad.  A  detail  of  50  men  sent  by  the 
Second  Division  trom  a  Minnesota  regiment  the  previous  day  to  dig  sinks  decliued 
to  do  so  under  the  alleged  orders  of  the  division  adjutant-general  and  merely 
policed  the  grounds.  As  no  more  patients  were  likely  to  be  received,  the  condi- 
tion of  this  hospital  will  improve,  and  under  Major  Brechemin's  intelligent  energy 
the  confused  records  will  be  made  more  plain.  In  my  judgment  there  should  be 
hospital  accommodation  to  which  all  the  remaining  cases  might  have  been  trans- 
ferred when  the  division  moved,  but  there  was  none.  There  were  5  cases  of 
venereal  disease  awaiting  discharge,  although  the  command  had  actually  left  the 
park  ten  days  previously. 

Hospital,  First  Division,  Third  Corps. — ^At  the  time  of  my  inspection,  July  27, 
the  hospital  control  was  just  being  assumed  by  a  newly-arrived  officer,  who  could 
not  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  its  defects  nor  be  credited  with  its  advantages. 
The  stafE  consists  of  5  medical  officers,  and  the  enlisted  force  was  95  noncom- 
missioned oflflcers  and  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  The  hospital  consists  of  30 
hospital  tents  for  all  purposes,  containing  at  this  date  179  patients.  The  tents  are 
too  crowded,  containing  8  patients  apiece,  and  they  have  had  10.  There  is  insuffi- 
cient space  between  the  wards,  the  grounds  are  not  adequately  ditched,  and  the 
approach  to  the  patients'  sinks  is  very  poor.  The  sinks  themselves  are  very  bad. 
The  hospital  is  not  divided  into  brigades.  The  Red  Cross  supplies  about  one-half 
of  the  clothing  and  the  bedding.  The  floors  that  have  been  supplied  the  tents 
were  jbirnished  by  regimental  means.  The  hospital  fund  started  with  $50,  and 
there  was  $48  at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  considerable  expenditures  had  been 
made  by  emergency  funds  supplied  by  the  regiments.  Very  serious  complaints 
are  made  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  medical  supplies.  ITo  atropine  is  on  hand, 
and  the  salol  has  been  bought  by  private  means.  The  chloroform  supplied  Ist-lOth 
of  June  was  regarded  as  inert,  although  this  might  depend  on  the  inexperience  of 
the  administrator  in  open-air  work,  but  the  bottles  contained  a  small  part  of 
the  marked  contents.  Chocolate-coaied  quinine  tablets  in  stock,  Parke,  Davis  & 
Co. ,  tablet  125  (563360  in  red) ,  are  insoluble  and  found  in  the  stools.  I  am 
informed  in  Washington  that  this  is  not  supplied  by  the  medical  department.  It 
was  evidently  regarded  there  as  part  of  the  regular  supplies.  The  food  as  a  whole 
is  good,  and  the  special  diet  kitchen  was  very  neat  and  appeared  excellent.  Two 
of  a  case  of  12  sides  of  bacon  then  on  hand  were  bad,  and  I  personally  observed 
the  maggots  in  them.  There  was  only  one  very  small  cofEee  mill,  apparently 
belonging  to  a  mess  chest,  for  the  whole  hospital  and  one  man  was  employed  all 
day  in  grinding  coffee.  The  average  duration  of  treatment,  excluding  the  typhoid 
cases,  is  stated  at  three  or  four  days.  Cases  are  transferred  to  Leiter  and  to 
McPherson  general  hospitals.  Fifty  men  are  employed  as  nurses  and  are  on  duty 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  continuously,  day  by  day.  As  far  as  observed,  all 
the  hospital  cases  of  this  division  were  taken  into  the  hospital. 
AB.  98 42 
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Second  Division,  Third  Corps.— Nearly  if  not  all  of  the  regiments  in  this  division 
maintain  regimental  hospitals.  For  instance,  the  Ninth  New  York  has  from  6  to 
8  men  in  a  local  hospital  out  of  60  supposed  to  be  in  quarters.  In  the  division 
hospital  are  33.  The  regiment  has  had  about  30  cases  of  typhoid,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  malarial  cases  is  now  large.  First  Arkansas  has  37  in  hospital  and  8p  in 
quarters.  When  examined  there  was  a  small  regimental  hospital  maintained  by 
individual  subscription,  in  which  were  3  cases  of  dysentery  alleged  to  have  beeH 
returned  from  the  division  hospital.  First  Maine  has  7  men  in  the  regimental 
hospital.    Of  the  42  officers,  7,  or  16.67  per  cent,  are  sick— all  with  typhoid  fever. 

The  hospital  of  this  division  (Major  Bradbury,  First  Maine,  in  charge)  consists 
of  37  hospital,  8  conical,  and  6  common  tents,  containing  385  cots  and  250  patients. 
Eight  medical  officers  are  present  for  duty,  with  6  stewards  and  138  privates.  Of 
the  latter,  45  were  men  of  the  line  detailed  from  regiments.  To  this  date  1,190 
patients  had  passed  through  the  hospital,  and  56  typhoid  cases  were  present. 
Were  all  the  men  in  the  division  who  should  be  in  hospital  present  it  would  be 
overcrowded,  as  it  has  been  when  men  were  at  times  Uterally  upon  the  ground, 
and  at  other  times  medical  officers  have  given  up  their  own  accommodations  to 
them.  Sometimes  typhoid  patients  are  returned  to  their  regiments  for  conva- 
lescence in  order  to  make  room.  Speaking  generally,  the  condition  of  the  hos- 
pital is  very  good.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well  policed;  the  general  police  is 
excellent;  the  ordinary  wards  are  very  good,  but  the  typhoid  ward  is  too  crowded, 
and  formerly  was  still  more  so,  when  the  cots  touched  each  other.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  disinfecting  the  bedding.  The  hospital  is  brigaded,  but  not  the 
attendants,  and  there  would  be  difficulty  were  the  command  suddenly  broken  up. 
There  are  several  brigade  surgeons  at  this  hospital,  and  it  is  plain  that  they  do 
not  regard  that  as  their  proper  sphere.  The  records  are  well  kept,  but  great  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies.  This  seems  to  be  partly  technical 
and  partly  from  insufficient  stores.  I  examined  the  record  of  a  requisition  madff 
on  the  1st,  acted  on  on  the  13th,  17th,  and  19th,  and  on  the  22d  filled  in  part.  I 
saw  another  where  two  articles  were  supplied  out  of  seventeen  authorized.  The 
hospital  finds  it  practically  impossible  to  get  intestinal  antiseptics,  such  as  salol, 
or  strychnia,  or  subgallate  of  bismuth.  It  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  regi- 
mental and  Bed  Cross  funds,  and  a  case  of  boxes  to  hold  regimental  supplies  has 
been  arranged  to  stimulate  regimental  interest,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  organizations.  The  Bed  Cross  supplies  1,500  pounds  of  ice  daily; 
milk,  food,  comforts,  and  some  absolute  necessities,  as  medicines,  themselves. 

Second  Division,  First  Corps. — Brigadier-General  Poland,  since  deceased,  par- 
ticularly requested  me  to  recommend  that  the  water  which  is  being  drawn  for 
Ms  command  from  the  spring  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Park,  outside  of  the  public  grounds, 
should  be  paid  for.  He  made  this  request  with  much  earnestness,  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  latest  of  his  official  acts.    I  heartily  commend  his  request. 

The  hospital  cases  of  the  First  Brigade  doubled  in  July.  The  Second  Ohio  has 
13  men  in  the  regimental  hospital  regularly  cared  for  by  2  men  permanently  and 
4  men  detailed  day  by  day.  The  Fourteenth  Minnesota  has  5  in  its  regimental 
hospital,  several  of  whom  are  quite  ill,  1  being;  a  typhoid  fever  case  which  there 
is  no  pretense  of  sending  to  the  division  hospital.  In  the  Thirty-first  Michigan 
10  cases  are  being  treated  in  the  regimental  hospital,  which  is  evidently  a  f&ed 
arrangement,  and  there  is  great  unwillingness  to  send  men  to  the  division  hos- 
pital. On  the  other  hand,  I  questioned  a  man  (Private  Dyer,  Company  F)  wha 
had  been  sent  to  the  division  hospital  39th  of  July,  but  was  not  admitted.  There 
was  serious  complaint  as  to  the  detaching  of  medical  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  the  employment  of  such  men  of  high  social  and  scholastic 
standing  on  menial  duty — for  example  C.  O.  Byan,  I  Company. 

Eegimental  hospital.  First  Georgia,  was  equipped  at  Griffin  partly  by  the 
Surgeon-General  and  partly  by  private  means.  The  Fifth  Illinois  claims  great 
difficulty  in  discharging  men  for  disability,  and  has  now  a  dangerous  epileptic 
(David  D.  Edwards,  Company  A) ,  who  is  a  menace,  but  whose  discharge  has  long 
been  delayed. 

Hospital  Second  Division,  First  Corps.— This  contains  150  beds,  but  has  172 
patients  present.  More  cots  have  been  sent  for.  There  are  6  medical  officers,  1 
line  officer  as  quartermaster  and  acting  commissary  subsistence,  5  stewards,  and 
39  privates.  Occasionally  individual  nurses  are  sent  for  special  cases  from  the 
regiment.  The  tents  are  too  crowded — 8  men  each — and  the  tent  police  is  not 
good.  There  were  20  cases  there  fit  for  a  general  hospital  which  could  not  be  sent 
without  orders.  A  greater  .capacity  is  much  needed.  There  were  11  tents  in  pos- 
session not  erected.  The  washing  is  done  by  contract,  and  the  clothing  disin- 
fected, but  not  boiled.  The  hospital  fund  is  $33.  There  is  no  money  fromprivate 
funds.    The  Bed  Cross  sends  daily  200  pounds  of  ice,  10  gallons  of  mdk;  4  chickens 
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weekly;  eggs  and  lemons  irregularly.  Pajamas  and  night  shirts  are  furnished 
by  henevolent  societies.  There  have  been  586  patients  all  told,  with  4  deaths  (1 
accidental,  1  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  1  when  a  patient  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  typhoid  fever  for  ten  days  in  his  regiment) .  Forty-two  oases  have  been 
sent  to  the  general  hospital.  There  was  serious  complaint  that  the  supplies  were 
defective  in  strychnia,  nux  vomica,  belladonna,  opium  (except  camphor  and 
opium  and  dovers  powder),  and  the  liquid  preparations  of  opium  and  deodorized 
opium  are  much  desired.  There  was  no  opthalmoscope  or  no  rectal  speculum 
available.  The  diagnoses  were  not  well  kept  in  the  register,  little' correction 
being  made  in  the  original  ones  sent  from  the  regiments;  but  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  "enteric"  and  "  typhoid "  fevers,  with  the  claim  that  they  are 
distinct. 

Third  Division,  First  Corps. — The  Twelfth  Minnesota,  with  a  constant  sick  rate 
of  13  per  cent,  claims  great  difficulty  in  getting  lime  and  vessels  for  boiling  water. 
The  Fifth  Pennsylvania  has  a  sick  report  of  11  per  cent,  with  many  typhoid  cases. 
The  police  is  not  good  and  sickness  is  increasing.  It  is  said  that  the  quartermaster 
department  declined  to  supply  vessels  and  barrels  for  water,  but  boiling  has  begun 
lately.  The  sinks  were  infected  and  no  disinfectant  allowed.  (This  is  the  regi- 
ment already  reported  as  being  overflowed  by  its  sinks.)  Medicines  have  been 
very  difficult  to  procure.  It  was  supposed  that  they  were  ' '  held  in  reserve. "  Con- 
sequently they  have  been  purchased,  and  strychnia,  which  could  not  be  had  on 
requisition,  was  finally  bought  by  direct  authority  of  the  Surgeon-General.  The 
Eighth  Massachusetts,  whose  discipline  is  good  and  which  boils  its  water,  has  a 
sick  rate  of  2.56  although  its  camp  site  is  bad.  The  Twelfth  New  York,  in  the 
same  brigade,  has  a  rate  of  8.5,  rapidly  increasing,  of  which  95  per  cent  is  believed 
to  be  typhoid.  The  regimental  hospital  has  19  cases.  The  regimental  fund  equipped 
the  hospital  and  the  medicine  and  food  are  supplied  by  charity.  The  Ninth  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  sick  rate  of  13  per  cent.  It  brought  2  cases  of  typhoid  fever  into 
,  camp  and  has  had  nearly  100  altogether.  It  has  80  cases  in  general  hospital  and 
30  in  division  hospital,  which  declines  to  receive  more.  In  the  regimental  hospital 
are  38  men  with  detailed  nurses,  and  there  are  reported  by  the  surgeon  a  number 
of  oases  in  the  camp  in  quarters  (tents)  with  high  temperature.  The  Second  Mis- 
souri has  no  field  desk,  and  its  reports  of  sick  and  wounded  have  been  returned  for 
quite  unnecessary  corrections.  There  are  15  men  in  the  regimental  hospital,  which 
is  floored  and  furnished  by  private  means.  There  is  the  perfectly  just  complaint 
that  no  whisky  and  other  necessary  medicines  can  be  had  for  the  men  who  have 
been  permitted,  whether  necessary  or  not,  to  be  treated  in  camp.  The  First  New 
Hampshire  has  more  than  70  men  under  treatment  in  quarters,  besides  25  on  sick 
report  on  light  duty  and  25  in  the  division  hospital.  It  has  20  typhoid  cases,  the 
first  occurring  about  six  weeks  ago.  The  regimental  surgeon  reports  18  or  30  fit  for 
the  division  hospital  and  many  men  in  camp  unable  to  attend  sick  call  and  who 
must  be  visited.  There  is  also  the  repeated  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
discharges. 

Hospital,  Third  Division,  First  Corps. — This  has  5  medical  officers,  1  line  offi- 
cer, 8  regimental  stewards,  89  privates,  including  18  sick.  Forty  of  these  men  are 
employed  as  nurses,  but  as  they  are  urtrained  their  value  is  small.  Twenty-four 
of  the  detachment  were  transferred  voluntarily  and  are  good,  but  the  Hospital 
Corps  recruits  are  very  poor  as  received.  The  nurses  go  on  in  two  reliefs  of 
twelve  hours  each,  and  special  nurses  are  also  obtained  from  the  regiments  for 
particular  cases  as  required.  There  is  also  a  daily  regimental  detail  of  15  men. 
The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  30  tents  with  206  beds,  lef.ving  7  tents  and  50  beds 
not  pitched.  The  hospital  is  not  brigaded.  To  the  lOtli  of  July  there  were  658 
cases,  and  36  deaths,  chiefly  from  typhoid.  Some  cases  appear  to  be  delayed  in 
reaching  hospital,  and  the  Second  Missouri  was  cited  as  a  regiment  that  preferred  to 
treat  its  sick  in  camp.  Some  of  the  tents  were  crowded  with  8  beds  andTothers  con- 
tained 6.  The  typhoid  cases  are  not  kept  in  distinct  wards,  but  are  mingled  among 
the  others.  The  police  is  fair,  and  the  patients'  clothing,  wrapped  in  a  poncho,  is 
kept  under  their  respective  beds.  The  stools  are  disinfected  with  the  bichloride 
and  the  clothing  is  washed  by  a  woman  living  near,  after  chemical  disinfection. 
The  clothing  is  not  boiled  in  camp.  The  hospital  ground  is  small  but  the  drainage 
is  good.  Fifteen  barrels  of  water  from  the  park  spring  are  received  daily.  The 
water  is  boiled  and  partly  filtered.  Major  Clark,  Twelfth  Minnesota,  is  in  charge, 
and  all  the  medical  officers  are  regimental,  who  desire  to  rejoin  their  regiments 
when  the  command  moves.  Their  present  detached  condition  is  resented  by  the 
line  officers.  It  was  not  thus  notedTon  the  spot,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  hos- 
pital, in  common  with  the  others,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  Red  Cross  and  simi- 
lar voluntary  associations  for  support.  The  defects  reported  by  the  officers 
concerned  are  as  follows:  The  Myers  stove  is  inferior  to  the  Buzzacott  oven, 
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because  it  soon  fills  witli  ashes  and  requires  specially  short  wood.  But  a  single 
coffee  mill  was  available,  and  it  ground  badly.  Salol  and  other  necessarymedi- 
cines  require  to  be  bought.  The  medical  field  supply  was  pronounced  insufficient 
and  inappropriate  for  the  climate.  Some  articles  were  in  excess,  but  the  most 
are  deficient.  The  quinine  is  insuflacient  for  the  conditions,  and  there  should  be 
more  condensed  food,  as  beef  and  milk;  and  malted  milk,  which  was  spoken  of 
very  highly,  was  desired.  It  was  charged  that  the  needle  holder  broke  the  curved 
needles  very  easily,  so  that  four  were  destroyed  in  an  operation  recently. 

Besides  these  organized  hospitals  there  are  four  others  necessarily  required. 
The  cavalry  and  artillery  brigades,  each  practically  independent  commands,  have 
no  reserve  hospital,  but  care  for  their  sick  regimentally — namely,  the  Third  United 
States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  the  First  Illinois  Cavalry,  and  the  various  batteries 
together.  There  is  also  a  small  hospital  for  the  troops  and  others  directly  attached 
to  headquarters. 

Third  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry  has  a  sick  report  of  16.47  per  cent. ,  which 
is  increasing.  The  first  recognized  typhoid  fever  case  occurred  in  the  previous 
week,  and  five  were  sent  to  the  general  hospital.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  a  case  now  convalescent  is  actually  one  of  that  disease.  There  were 
375  cases  to  July,  but  the  July  record  was  not  yet  entered.  There  are  now  30  in 
the  regimental  hospital,  chiefly  remittent,  and  139  in  quarters.  This  regiment 
had  just  changed  its  camp  to  a  new  site,  but  its  old  one  from  want  of  police  had 
been  an  offense  to  all  who  observed  it. 

The  First  Illinois  Cavalry  lying  by  the  side  of  the  last,  also  having  just  changed 
camp,  has  a  sick  report  of  8.8  per  cent.  The  regiment  has  been  in  the  park  since 
the  1st  of  June,  and  typhoid  fever  commenced  about  eighteen  days  ago,  since 
which  time  there  have  been  5  cases.  There  were  19  cases  in  hospital,  chiefly  remit- 
tent and  29  in  quarters.  The  hospital,  which  is  regimental  property  of  a  unique 
pattern  given  by  friends,  was  very  neat  and  well  kept. 

The  artillery  brigade  of  seven  batteries  has  a  sick  rate  of  8  per  cent,  but  unequally" 
distributed,  the  most  of  the  cases  being  in  the  Georgians.  The  hospital  tents  are 
of  a  somewhat  larger  pattern  than  the  present  regulation,  but  are  neatly  floored 
and  contain  six  beds  each.  All  the  hospital  water  is  boiled  and  filtered,  but  this 
is  difficult  of  general  application.  It  was  complained  that  the  Myers  quinine  was 
insoluble. 

The  headquarters  sick  report  showed  a  rate  of  2.8  per  cent.  The  hospital  was 
neat  and  the  patients  few. 

Besides  these  conditions,  chiefly  physical,  affecting  the  men,  there  are  others 
that  disturb  the  medical  officers  and  are  discouraging  them.  Excepting  a  very 
few  regulars  scattered  among  them,  all  of  these  volunteer  officers,  although  filled 
with  a  laudable  desire  to  do  their  best,  are  in  an  unaccustomed  atmosphere,  and 
what  is  plain  to  men  of  long  experience  is  obscure  to  them.  The  stated  reports, 
the  requisitions,  the  certificates  for  discharge  have  given  great  trouble  and  have 
consumed  time,  often  ineffectually,  that  might  be  otherwise  occupied.  Until 
very  recently  there  have  been  two  heads  of  corps  and  a  chief  surgeon  superior  to 
both,  and  the  methods  used  do  not  appear  to  be  uniform.  One  of  the  effects  has 
been  to  cause  great  delay  in  the  distribution  of  supplies,  and,  wherever  the  fault, 
there  has  certainly  been  great  inconvenience  to  all  concerned.  There  has  been 
also  not  only  delay,  but,  regardless  of  theory,  deficiency  which  has  been  real  and 
prejudicial.  This  matter  of  supply  I  touch  with  diffidence,  as  not  coming  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  my  orders,  and  yet  both  it  and  administration  have  a  marked 
bearing  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  men.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  filters,  if 
they  were  to  be  used,  were  withheld  too  long  and  are  insufficient  in  number;  that 
the  field  desks  for  convenience  of  administration,  and  in  view  of  their  contents 
necessary  for  it,  were  not  supplied  in  time  (all  have  not  yet  been  issued) ;  the  field 
chests  have  reached  the  most  of  the  regiments  only  very  recently;  the  standard 
allowance  for  a  "brigade  or  division  field  hospital,"  one  of  which  is  normally 
three  times  the  size  of  the  other,  is  grossly  inadequate  under  the  conditions  of  a 
permanent  camp  such  as  this,  that  contains  numerous  and  very  serious  fever  cases: 
and,  however  it  may  come  about,  the  hospital  supplies  are  not  replenished  with 
freedom  and  dispatch. 

Stated  briefly,  the  troops  at  Camp  Thomas  are  suffering  not  from  special  infec- 
tion of  water  or  from  peculiarly  malarious  conditions  of  locality,  although  the 
latter  wUl  increase  with  the  advancing  season,  but  vnth  the  inevitable  results  of 
crowd  poisoning,  soil  pollution,  insufficient  water,  insufficient  and  imperfect 
shelter,  a  very  great  lack  of  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  refuse,  and  the  indirect 
consequences  of  ignorance  in  camp  sanitation  on  the  part  of  practically  all  the 
men  and  nearly  aU  the  officers.  The  regiments  are  very  large  and  the  medical 
staff,  besides  being  almost  entirely  inexperienced,  is  too  small  in  numbers.    Much 
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of  the  time  of  all  of  ttem  is  occupied  with  preparing,  correcting,  revising  and 
completing  papers  -with  which  very  few  are  familiar.  The  methods  of  getting 
supplies,  of  discharging  the  unfit,  of  accounting  for  persons  are  strange,  and  they 
naturally  are  discouraged.  I  think  every  medical  oflflcer  in  the  camp  is  over- 
worked, and  some  of  them  severely. 

Added  to  all  this,  the  hospital  accommodation  has  been  exceedingly  inadequate. 
For  a  camp  of  more  than  40,000  new  troops — I  exclude  those  that  have  been 
detached — there  are  four  division  hospitals,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  850  beds 
in  which  to  treat  every  case  not  fit  to  remain  in  his  own  tent,  or  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  gross  amount.  Added  to  this  is  a  neighboring  general  hospital  of  nomi- 
nally 255  beds,  whose  normal  capacity  is  not  more  than  130,  which  has  been  over- 
crowded from  its  opening.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  camps  are  dotted 
all  over  with  a  vicious  system  of  regimental  hospitals  not  recognized,  and  properly 
not  recognized,  by  orders,  but  tolerated  as  a  makeshift.  In  a  camp  of  this  kind, 
filled  with  raw,  poorly  selected  troops,  300  should  have  been  the  minimum  for  each 
division  hospital,  with  the  ability  to  increase  to  twice  that  number  without  delay, 
or  large,  well-appointed,  easily  accessible  general  hospitals  should  have  been  at 
hand.  The  eruptive  diseases  always  ravage  new  rural  commands,  diarrheal  dis- 
eases of  varying  intensity  furnish  their  contingent  for  hospitals,  typhoid  fever 
should  constantly  be  apprehended,  and  the  malarious  diseases,  as  the  season 
advances,  will  add  to  the  cases.  For  these  reasons  there  should  be  a  surplus  rather 
than  a  deficiency  of  canvas. 

My  orders  do  not  call  for  recommendations,  but,  under  the  verbal  instructions 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  such  immediately  on  the  more  pressing  points, 
which  I  have  done  already  in  a  brief  preliminary  paper,  I  add,  to  complete  this 
section  of  this  report,  that  in  my  judgment  rules  to  this  effect  should  be  applied 
to  the  troops  at  Chickamauga  Park,  and,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  applies  to 
all  similar  large  commands: 

(1)  Every  regiment  (of  new  troops)  that  has  occupied  its  present  site  more  than 
thirty  days  should  be  moved. 

(2)  Wooden  floors,  to  be  movable  within  camp  limits  and  to  stand  at  least  4 
inches  above  the  ground,  should  be  supplied  all  tents. 

(3)  All  leaky  canvas  should  be  replaced. 

(4)  In  a  camp  of  this  kind  the  occupancy  of  a  common  tent  should  be  limited 
to  3  and  of  a  conical  wall  tent  to  10  men. 

(5)  All  tents  should  have  an  area  equal  to  their  own  base  of  free  ground  between 
them  and  the  adjacent  tents,  and  to  and  from  this  fresh  ground  they  should  be 
moved  every  week  or  ten  days. 

(6)  At  Camp  Thomas  quicklime  should  be  very  freely  furnished  for  disinfec- 
tion, although  the  rainy  weather  -will  make  storage  and  transportation  difiicult. 

(7)  Facilities  for  boiling  the  drinking  water  and  for  storing  it  in  barrels  should 
be  given  each  regiment  at  Camp  Thomas. 

(8)  Crematories  for  all  combustible  refuse  should  always  be  supplied  to  each 
division  of  a  permanent  camp  when  such  refuse  can  not  be  otherwise  consumed. 
Much  of  the  existing  waste  at  Chickamauga  should  be  burned  by  the  park 
commission. 

(9)  Practice  marches  over  short  distances  and  of  short  duration  should  be  put 
into  operation  for  the  Camp  Thomas  troops.  These  can  not  be  made  too  long, 
because  nearly  all  the  regiments  are  charged  with  typhoid  fever,  and  for  the  next 
ten  days  or  fortnight  new  cases  already  infected  will  appear. 

(10)  It  would  probably  be  better  to  remove  the  Third  United  States  Volunteer 
Cavalry  (Grigsby's)  altogether,  although  arrangements  must  be  made  to  care  for 
its  present  sick  and  those  taken  on  the  way. 

(11)  The  division  hospitals  should  be  increased  by  one-half  at  least;  the  camp 
hospital  about  to  be  established  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  and  the  regi- 
mental hospitals  be  absolutely  and  incontinently  abolished  as  soon  as  this  new 
canvas  is  ready. 

(12)  A  medical  oflBcer  of  experience,  discretion,  and  energy  should  be  attached 
temporarily  to  those  headquarters,  whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  men 
presented  for  discharge,  to  prepare  the  certificates,  and  get  them  before  the  com- 
manding general  with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  should  visit  the  various  regi- 
ments and  hospitals  for  this  purpose,  act  independently  of  existing  boards,  and 
trouble  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  camp  with  them  only  for  the  purposes  of  record. 
There  are  many  such  cases  to  be  acted  on  whose  consideration  occupies  much 
time  of  the  chief  surgeon  that  might  be  more  profitably  employed,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  unfit  men  in  the  commands  is  harmful. 

I  also  inspected  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Leiter  general  hospital,  as  required 
by  my  orders.     The  building  is  that  formerly  known  as  the  Park  Hotel,  and  at 
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the  time  of  my  visit,  July  31,  its  capacity  was  reckoned  as  for  255  patients.  On 
that  date  there  were  19  vacant  beds.  The  hospital  is  commanded  by  Maj.  E.  C. 
Carter,  who  is  his  own  executive  officer,  quartermaster,  and  subsistence  officer. 
His  medical  staff  consists  of  Major  Bayne,  United  States  Volunteers,  and  5  con- 
tract surgeons.  He  has  3  stewards,  1  acting  steward,  and  30  privates.  Hospital 
Corps,  including  3  absent  and  3  present  sick.  There  are  30  female  contract  nurses, 
10  Red  Cross  nurses,  and  3  excellent  volunteer  nurses.  Half  of  the  Hospital  Corps 
are  on  nursing  duty.  There  are  10  authorized  civil  laborers,  among  whom  are  4 
vacancies.  There  are  three  large  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  formerly  the  dining, 
reading,  and  billiard  rooms,  and  a  detached  dancing  pavilion  in  the  grounds. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  small  chambers  on  the  second  floor,  a  number  of  beds 
not  occupied  at  the  time  stand  in  the  second  story  hall,  and  30  convalescents  sleep 
on  the  veranda.  Two  wards  of  16  tents  in  all,  each  to  contain  5  beds,  a  total  of 
80  beds,  are  in  the  grounds  as  yet  unequipped. 

All  the  large  rooms  are  greatly  overcrowded,  the  detached  pavilion  alone  giving 
no  odor.  It  has  abundant  eaves  ventilation  and  tolerable  cubic  capacity.  The 
floor  space  in  these  rooms  is  46.5,  58,  59,  and  65  square  feet,  respectively,  and  all 
but  the  reading  room  have  four  rows  of  beds,  the  ends  of  those  in  the  central 
rows  being  in  contact.  There  is  very  little  working  space,  the  floors  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  can  not  be  kept  clean,  and,  in  general  terms,  these  rooms  contain 
twice  as  many  patients  as  they  should,  for  there  are  practically  no  vacant  beds 
and  the  cases  are  all  serious.  None  of  these  rooms  has  immediate  closet  facili- 
ties, and  the  discharges  from  the  dining  room  and  reading  room  have  to  be  carried 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  building  to  the  closets  adjacent  to  the  billiard  room. 
The  floor  of  this  ward  is  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth.  There  is  a 
basement  water-closet  now  undergoing  repair,  in  which  4  closets  and  3  urinals 
were  about  to  be  introduced.  The  walls  of  the  flrst  floor  are  dirty  throughout 
and  require  kalsomining.  In  the  upper  story  the  rooms  have  too  many  patients, 
considering  their  character.  The  walls  here  are  clean.  There  are  water-closets 
on  the  halls  of  this  floor. 

I  am  told  that  when  the  hospital  was  flrst  occupied  the  sewer  was  occluded  for 
a  considerable  distance,  that  the  sewage  debouched  so  that  ultimately  it  might 
have  polluted  the  Chickamauga  Creek,  and  that  the  closets  within  the  house  were 
untrapped.  Manholes  have  since  been  introduced,  a  masonry  basin,  discharging 
the  fluid  contents  automatically,  and  from  which  the  solid  residuum  is  removed 
by  hand,  receives  the  sewage  and  protects  the  river.  The  closets  are  now  all 
trapped,  and  the  building  appears  to  be  properly  protected  in  that  direction.  In 
one  outhouse  closet,  when  inspected,  insoluble  waste  was  found  in  the  bowl,  and 
the  apparatus  was  temporarily  disarranged.  The  rain-water  leaders  discharge 
into  the  sewer,  and  the  pipe  for  flushing  the  sewer  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the 
tank  that  sujjplies  the  house  with  water. 

The  water  is  drawn  from  the  adjacent  Crawfish  Spring,  whose  flow  is  estimated 
at  60,000,000  gallons  per  diem.  To  the  eye  that  seems  an  exaggeration.  The  tank 
and  the  engine  belonging  to  the  hotel  proved  insufficient,  and  a  30-horsepower 
engine,  furnishing  3,000  gallons  an  hour,  has  been  in  operation  since  June  25,  and  a 
new  tank  of  sufficient  capacity  is  in  process  of  erection.  The  spring  is  essentially 
a  pond,  somewhat  liable  to  contamination,  although  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
thereof.  Distilled  water  has  been  offered  by  a  trustworthy  company  in  Chatta- 
nooga at  3i  cents  i)er  gallon. 

Besides  the  hospital  fund  there  has  been  spontaneously  sent  $340  from  private 
sources,  which  has  been  spent  chiefly  for  cows  and  food.  Many  gifts  have  been 
sent  and  offered,  including  one  of  a  carload  of  milch  cows  from  some  one  in 
Chicago.  The  slowness  by  which  certain  wants  are  supplied  through  the  regular 
channels  has  made  such  extraneous  aid  very  acceptable. 

The  hospital  corps  is  not  only  ill  disciplined,  but  is  very  poorly  clothed.  The 
female  nurses  are  said  to  be  efficient. 

To  the  end  of  July  there  had  been  350  admissions  to  the  hospital,  all  from  the 
neighboring  camp,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  were  of  typhoid  fever.  It  had 
happened  that  the  place  has  been  overstocked,  as  when  30  patients  were  sent  to 
flll  SO  vacancies. 

There  is  no  guard  for  the  public  property,  such  an  application  having  been 
refused.  One  noncommissioned  officer  permanently  detailed  and  1  private  by 
roster  act  as  watchmen.    There  is  no  stable  for  10  head  of  stock  that  are  herded. 

The  commanding  officer  expresses  a  desire  for  a  line  officer  to  act  as  quarter- 
master and  commissary;  he  wishes  more  and  better  clerks;  he  desires  an  executive 
officer;  he  would  prefer  half  of  his  contract  surgeons  to  be  more  experienced  men. 

According  to  my  observation  the  hospital  is  well  managed.  It  is,  however, 
sadly  overcrowded.    In  my  judgment  the  buildings  should  not  contain  more  than 
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130  beds.  It  is  possible  to  put  up  in  the  grounds  4  more  groups  of  40-bed  wards, 
maMng  340  under  canvas,  or  370  beds  in  all.  Perhaps  room  could  be  found  for 
400,  but  the  Mtchen  and  other  administrative  facilities  would  be  strained.  The 
lower  storjr  should  be  thoroughly  kalsomined,  the  floors  carefully  cleaned,  and  in 
the  tm ventilated  large  rooms  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  ventilation  by  tubes 
be  introduced.  In  one  of  those  rooms  there  are  electric  fans,  but  their  chief 
value  is  to  stir  up  the  air,  not  to  replace  it. 

As  a  whole,  the  sanitary  condition  about  Chickamauga  Park  is  not  good,  owing 
to  preventable  conditions,  and  I  believe  that  measures  similar  to  those  herein 
suggested  should  be  carried  out. 


Report  on  the  Outbreak  of  Typhoid  in  Camps  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  by 
Lieut.  Col.  L.  M.  Maus,  United  States  Volunteers,  Chief  Surgeon  Sev- 
enth Army  Corps. 

[Dated  Angnst  22,  1898.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  undergoing  treatment  in  the  three  division  hospitals  of  this  corps.  A  large 
number  of  these  cases,  in  my  opinion,  resulted  from  the  use  of  infected  water  m 
the  various  State  camps  from  which  regiments  were  sent.  I  am,  however,  of  the 
opinion  that  a  great  many  of  them  originated  around  and  about  Jacksonville  also. 
T^e  water  system  of  Jacksonville  is  artesian,  and  may  be  regarded  as  excellent. 
It  is  saturated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen  when  coming  to  the  earth's  surface, 
but  this  gas  soon  evaporates,  leaving  the  water  very  pleasant  to  drink.  Unfor- 
tunately, around  the  suburbs  of  Jacksonville  are  a  large  number  of  surface  and 
driven  wells.  Many  of  these  wells  are  but  from  18  to  20  feet  deep,  and  are  located 
close  to  the  habitations  of  the  people  who  use  this  water.  The  soldiers  going  out 
on  drills  and  target  practice,  etc.,  frequently,  I  have  been  informed,  use  water 
from  these  wells.  I  believe  that  this  may  account  for  a  great  many  of  the  infected 
cases.  Then,  again,  the  milkmen  who  live  in  the  suburbs  rinse  their  cans  in  this 
water,  and  at  times  leave  some  in  the  cans,  which  mixes  with  the  milk,  and  this 
probably  is  productive  of  typhoid  infection. 

One  company  of  the  First  Wisconsin  has  suffered  considerably  from  typhoid. 
This  company  was  located  on  the  main  street,  over  which  was  hauled  the  fecal 
matter  by  the  scavengers  at  night.  It  is  believed  that  a  good  deal  of  the  fecal 
matter  splashed  out  on  the  road  and  was  absorbed  by  these  men,  who  were  sleep- 
ing near  by,  through  the  medium  of  the  dust,  which  probably  was  infected.  The 
First  "Wisconsin  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  regiment  here  iu  regard  to  the 
number  of  typhoid  cases. 

Of  course  a  great  may  cases  would  naturally  occur  in  a  Southern  climate, 
because,  in  my  experience,  I  have  alway  found  that  men  sent  South  in  midsum- 
mer are  liable  to  become  enervated  and  more  susceptible  to  fevers  than  the 
natives.  A  part  of  these  cases  were  of  a  very  malignant  type  and  proved  to  be 
fatal.  Autopsies,  as  a  rule,  have  been  made  and  exposed  ulcerations  and  perfora- 
tions in  some  cases. 

One  company  of  the  Second  Illinois  ate  on  the  39th  of  May  a  lot  of  tainted  meat, 
and  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks  thereafter  a  large  number  of  oases  of  typhoid 
fever  appeared  in  that  company.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  ptomaine  poisoning  in 
some  way  made  these  men  susceptible  to  the  typhoid  poisoning.  This  company 
enjoyed  the  same  surroundings  as  the  others,  and  there  is  no  way  to  account  for 
this  large  number  of  typhoid-fever  cases  except  in  the  way  indicated.  I  will  also 
state  that  many  of  these  men  were  quite  ill  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  eating 
this  meat,  suffering  from  gastrointestinal  irritation. 

The  regiments  of  the  Second  Division  have  been  removed  to  fresh  camping 
grounds,  and  everyone  is  more  keenly  aUve  to  the  necessity  of  looking  after  the 
sanitary  condition.  Of  course,  medical  officers  can  not  accomplish  all  that  is 
necessary  single-handed,  and  it  is  very  dilficult  at  times  to  have  their  sugges- 
tions carried  out  by  those  in  command. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  corps  commander  that  small  pavilion  hospitals, 
made  out  of  rough  lumber,  be  constructed  near  each  division  hospital,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  beds,  for  the  treatment  of  the  serious  typhoid  cases.  I  desire  that 
these  men  shall  receive  every  care,  and  for  this  reason  have  asked  that  these 
buildings  be  constructed,  so  that  they  can  get  regular  hospital  treatment.  I  also 
believe  it  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service  that  we  should  have  a  number  of 
trained  female  nurses,  as  well  as  male  nurses,  to  care  for  these  cases.  It  is  very 
likely  that  we  will  have  more  fever  cases  during  the  month  of  September  than  at 
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present,  as  that  is  the  most  sickly  season  of  the  year  here,  and  I  -wish  to  prepare 
for  any  emergency.  I,  therefore,  would  like  to  have  at  least  50  well-trained 
female  nurses  sent  here  within  the  next  week,  and  hope  that  Dr.  Brien,  who  has 
gone  North  to  get  male  trained  nurses,  will  be  successful  in  getting  100  of  them. 

I  intend  to  make  requisitions  for  bath  tubs  on  wheels,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
tubbing  process,  because  I  believe  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  from  that 
method  of  treatment  than  any  other.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  patients  tub 
treatment  in  hospital  tents,  especially  when  there  are  six  or  more  patients  in  each 
one.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  getting  along  here  very  nicely.  Barring  the 
large  number  of  typhoid-fever  cases,  we  have  practically  very  few  sick  men. 

The  three  division  hospitals  have  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time  and  seem  to 
have  given  general  satisfaction.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everybody  will  be 
satisfied,  and  hence  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criticism  from  various  sources, 
emanating  from  women  and  others  who  are  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  diffi- 
culty of  caring  for  the  sick  in  the  field.  I  beheve  our  division  hospitals  are  far 
ahead  in  every  way  of  what  was  contemplated  in  the  original  orders  by  the  War 
Department,  I  have  had  furnished  to  the  hospital,  in  addition  to  what  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Government,  pajamas,  nightshirts,  sheets,  mattresses,  pillows,  elec- 
tric fans,  foods  of  all  sorts;  in  fact,  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  the 
division  hospitals  of  this  corps  in  addition  to  what  was  allowed  by  the  Government. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  support  in  granting  me  everything  that 
I  have  asked  for.  I  vnsh  to  state  that  nothing  of  any  moment  has  been  refused 
me  that  I  have  asked  you  in  regard  to  providing  for  the  sick  of  this  corps. 


Eeport  of  the  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  Giving  a  Brief 

AOCOXTNT   OF  the  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  FROM  APRIL  33, 

1898,  TO  July  23, 1898,  by  Lieut.  Col.  B.  F.  Pope,  Chief  Surgeon,  United 
States  Volunteers. 

In  compliance  with  telegraphic  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated 
April  16, 1898, 1  proceeded  on  the  19th  day  of  April  with  the  Seventeenth  United 
States  Infantry  from  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  arriving  there 
about  the  21st  of  April.  This  organization,  and  a  number  of  other  regiments 
rapidly  following,  were  placed  in  camp  on  Tampa  Heights,  an  elevated  plateau, 
about  3  miles  from  the  center  of  town.  The  ground  was  apparently  well  adapted 
for  camping  purposes,  being  a  sandy  loam,  subsoil  water,  at  that  time  about  12 
feet  from  the  surface.  There  was  good  shade  from  pine  trees  and  scrub  oaks. 
The  water  supply  from  the  city  reservoir  was  delivered  by  hydrants  through 
3-inch  mains.  The  quality  was  good  and  the  quantity  ample  for  all  purposes  of 
men  and  animals. 

Within  the  next  few  days  there  were  gathered  the  following  regiments  of  infan- 
try, which  went  to  form  what  was  later  known  as  the  "  Second  Independent  Divi- 
sion: "  TheSixth,  Tenth,  Twenty-first,  Thirteenth,  Ninth,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty- 
fifth,  Twenty-second,  Seventeenth,  and  the  Fourth,  to  which  was  later  added  the 
Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Twelfth,  Seventh,  and  Second  United  States  Infantry,  these 
latter  regiments  forming  a  camp  below  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  by  the  operation  of  General  Order,  No.  3,  as  senior  medical 
officer  of  the  command  I  was  announced  chief  surgeon,  and  reported  to  the  com- 
mander, Brigadier-General  Wade,  accordingly. 

With  the  approval  of  the  general  commanmng,  Maj.  Henry  S.  KUbourne,  sur- 
geon, and  Capt.  William  F.  Stephenson,  assistant  surgeon,  were  announced  as 
chief  surg:eons  of  brigade;  and  later,  as  the  number  of  commands  increased  and 
the  organization  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  was  completed,  the  following  chief 
medical  officers  were  designated: 

Lieut.  Col.  B.  F.  Pope,  chief  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  chief  surgeon 
of  the  corps;  Maj.  Valery  Havard,  chief  surgeon  of  the  cavalry  division;  Maj. 
Henry  S.  Kilbourne,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Second  Division;  Maj.  M.  W.  Wood, 
chief  surgeon  of  the  First  Division;  Maj.  F.  J.  Ives,  brigade  surgeon.  United 
States  Volunteers,  as  chief  of  General  Bates's  independent  division. 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  supplies  on  hand,  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  obtain  from  medical  officers  accompanying  the  command  a  list  of  such  medical 
and  surgical  stores  and  instruments,  tents,  ambulances,  public  animals,  etc.,  as 
they  had  brought  with  them  from  their  stations,  directing  them  at  the  same  time 
to  make  requisition  for  such  supplies  as  they  might  need,  forwarding  the  same  to 
the  chief  surgeon.  A  consolidated  list  of  these  memoranda,  prepared  for  future 
reference,  was  left  with  the  acting  medica,!  supply  oflQcer  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  is 
not  now  accessible. 
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It  was  found  that  ■while  nearly  all  of  the  regiments  had  brought  with  them 
their  medical  and  surgical  chests,  field  cases  of  instruments,  and  camp  outfit  of 
mess  chests,  food  chests,  etc.,  there  were  many  regiments  which  were  lacking  in 
stirgical  dressings  and  medicines,  and  most  of  them  in  transportation  for  such 
supplies  as  they  had  brought. 

For  this  reason  on  April  27  I  telegraphed  the  following  to  the  Surgeon-General: 

"Please  have  forwarded  by  express  8 pack  saddles  complete  for  medical  and 
surgical  chests,  10,000  first-aid  packages,  1,000  rolls  wire  splints,  100  rolls  of 
adhesive  plaster,  1,000  rolls  of  cotton  batting,  1,000  yards  of  absorbent  gauze,  100 
bottles  of  sterilized  catgut,  1,000  packages  of  absorbent  cotton,  500  grams  of  silk 
ligature,  500  packages  of  sheet  lint,  50  dozen  towels,  50  pounds  of  soda  sulphate, 
10  Arnold  sterilizers,  60  yards  of  rubber  sheeting,  10  yards  of  rubber  drainage 
tube,  3  sheets  of  rubber  intestinal  cylinders,  100  boxes  of  roller  bandages,  and  300 
tubes  of  vaccine  virus." 

In  reply  to  my  telegram,  I  was  informed  that  the  supply  of  antiseptic  dressings, 
according  to  list  selected  by  the  Surgeon-General,  was  being  made  up  and  would 
be  forwarded  shortly,  and  later  some  20  boxes  of  surgical  dressings  were  received 
at  Tampa,  which  were  issued  to  the  various  regimental  surgeons  as  they  arrived. 
These  boxes  were  complete  and  in  every  respect  fitted  for  antiseptic  surgical  work. 

The  arrival  of  the  cavalry  commands  and  the  batteries  of  light  artillery  rapidly 
followed,  and  their  camps  were  located  partly  at  Port  Tampa,  near  Tampa  Bay 
Hotel,  and  some  at  Lakeland.  The  supplies  brought  with  the  cavalry  conrmands 
were  ample  in  every  respect,  both  in  medical  and  hospital  material,  tentage,  and 
ambulances.  The  batteries  of  light  artiUery  were  practically  destitute  of  hospital 
tentage,  and  several  of  them  of  medical  and  surgical  chests,  the  batteries  from 
the  Pacific  coast  being  best  equipped. 

The  vaccination  of  troops  began  early  in  May  and  was  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  the  protection  of  the  whole  command  was  assured. 

Field  hospitals. — The  establishment  of  field  hospitals  other  than  regimental  early 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  chief  surgeon,  although  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  War  Department  that  the  regimental  system  should  remain 
intact,  it  being  the  intention  to  have  1  medical  officer  of  the  Army  with  each  reg- 
iment of  infantry,  1  steward  or  acting  steward,  10  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps, 
tents,  field  furniture  for  a  field  hospital  to  accommodate  10  patients,  and  field  sup- 
plies for  three  months.     (See  letter  Surgeon-General's  Office,  April  20, 1898.) 

With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  divisional  rather  than  a  regimental  system 
of  hospitals,  I  succeeded  in  having  the  following  orders  promulgated  by  the  com- 
mandiug  general: 

[Special  Orders,  'No,  2 Extract.] 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces, 

Tampa,  Fla. ,  May  S,  1898. 
2.  A  field  hospital  for  the  troops  at  Port  Tampa  will  be  located  on  convenient 
ground  adjacent  to  the  cam;ps  of  the  two  commands  now  at  that  point. 

Major  La  Garde,  surgeon,  is  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  and  will 
establish  the  hospital  above  indicated.  His  assistants  wUl  be  designated  in  fur- 
ther instructions.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  commanding  officer  of  the  hos- 
pital. Surgeon  La  Garde,  as  senior  medical  officer  present,  will  have  general 
supervision  of  the  medical  officers  with  the  cavalry  and  light  artillery  at  Port 
Tampa,  Fla.  He  will  report  to  the  chief  surgeon  at  these  headquarters  for  further 
instruction  in  regard  to  his  duties. 
By  command  of  General  Shatter: 

J.  B.  Babcock, 
Assistant  Adjutant-Oeneral. 

Headquarters  United  States  Forces, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  May  S,  1S98. 
The  Commanding  General, 

Infantry  Division,  United  States  Forces,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Sir:  The  commanding  general  desires  that  a  division  field  hospital  be  estab- 
lished in  your  command  at  Tampa  Heights.    The  chief  surgeon  at  these  headquar- 
ters has  been  directed  to  designate  to  you  from  the  medical  officers  of  your  com- 
mand the  commanding  officer  of  the  hospital  and  his  assistants. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Babcock, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
To  regulate  the  formation  of  these  hospitals  and  the  transfer  of  regimental  hos- 
pital equipment  and  personnel,  the  commanding  general  issued  instractions  which 
were  afterwards  promulgated  in  the  general  orders  following. 
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[General  Orders,  Ko.  14.] 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  June,  6, 1898. 

The  chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  will  assign  for  division  hospital  and 
ambulance  train  service  such  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  detachments,  tent- 
age,  ambulances  and  wagons,  animals  and  their  equipments,  hospital  and  medical 
supplies  and  field  equipments,  as  maybe  required  and  designate  the  medical  of&cer 
to  receipt  for  the  same. 

A  nainimum  allowance  to  be  retained  with  each  regiment  will  be  as  follows: 

One  acting  hospital  steward  and  1  private,  1  hospital  and  1  common  tent,  1 
ambulance  and  necessary  animals  fully  equipped  in  order  to  preserve  the  regi- 
mental organization. 

Oflcers  detached  for  duty  at  division  hospitals  are  authorized  to  take  with  them 
their  allowance  of  tentage,  giving  receipt  for  the  same. 

"Whenever  necessary,  the  chief  surgeon  is  authorized  to  take  any  or  all  ambu- 
lances assigned  to  regiments  for  temporary  use  of  the  field  hospitals. 

The  commanding  general  also  authorizes  the  chief  surgeon  to  instruct  chief 
surgeons  of  divisions  to  make  transfer  for  temporary  service  with  field  hospitals, 
ambulance  trains,  dressing  stations,  or  regiments,  of  such  regimental  medical 
of&cers,  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  ambulances  and  medical  or  hospital  sup- 
plies at  any  time  when  such  action  becomes  necessary  for  the  proper  care'of  the 
sick  or  injured  under  their  charge. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Shatter: 

B.  J.  McClernand, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  orders  the  formation  of  four  field  divisional  hos- 
pitals was  begun,  the  preliminary  steps  being  to  gradually  enlarge  the  regimental 
field  hospital  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  under  Major  La  Garde,  surgeon;  that  of  the 
Thirteenth  Infantry  under  Maj.  A.  H.  Appel,  surgeon;  later  the  regimental  hos- 
pital of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry  under  Major  McCreery,  surgeon;  and 
lastly,  that  of  the  First  Division  under  Maj.  M.  W.  Wood,  surgeon.  This  latter 
hospital  was  formed  too  late  to  open  for  the  reception  of  patients  before  the 
embarkation,  but  after  the  landing  of  troops  at  Siboney  it  became  the  advanced 
field  hospital  and  nearest  the  line  of  action  at  San  Juan  Hill,  near  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  The  gradual  absorption  of  regimental  hospitals  went  on  until  Major  La 
Garde's  hospital  was  expanded  and  equipped  to  accommodate  nearly  150  patients; 
that  of  Major  Appel,  150;  and  that  of  Major  McCreery,  for  the  cavalry  division, 
about  65  patients.  Later  the  hospital  of  the  Twenty-second  Infantry  was  moved 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  it  became  the  nucleus  of  the  field  hospital  of  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps. 

The  equipment  of  the  second  divisional  hospital  under  Major  Appel  was  made 
complete  at  an  early  date.  It  contained  about  85  cots,  a  sufl&cient  outfit  of  furni- 
ture and  messing  fixtures.  The  operating  tent  was  well  supplied  with  enameled 
steel  folding  operating  tables,  steam  sterilizers,  and  water  heaters;  a  bathing  tent, 
bath  tubs,  wash  basins,  and  other  extra  appliances  were  purchased  under  authority 
of  ihe  Surgeon-General.  As  the  demands  for  space  increased  additional  tent- 
age  was  received  by  Major  Appel  until  the  capacity  was  increased  to  nearly  180 
patients. 

The  personnel  consisted  of  Maj.  A.  H.  Appel,  surgeon,  in  command;  Asst. 
Surgs.  Deane  C .  Howard,  and  L .  P.  Smith ,  United  States  Army ;  Acting  Asst.  Surgs. 
W.  E.  Parker  and  U.  S.  Bird,  United  States  Army,  as  assistants.  There  also  was 
allotted  a  detachment  of  acting  stewards  (number  not  recollected)  and  about  35 
privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps. 

The  hospital  at  Port  Tampa,  known  as  the  reserve  or  divisional  hospital  No.  3, 
was  about  the  same  size  and  similarly  equipped;  Maj.  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  sur- 
geon, in  command,  Asst.  Surgs.  M.  W.  Ireland,  H.  A.  Shaw,  James  M.  Kennedy, 
and  later  Asst.  Surg.  P.  C.  Fauntleroy.  I  am  unable  to  recollect  the  number  of 
hospital  stewards,  but  the  Hospital  Corps  detachment  numbered  some  37  privates 
and  noncommissioned  officers. 

The  tentage  was  received  partly  from  the  various  commands  centered  at  Port 
Tampa  and  partly  from  the  depot  quartermaster  at  Tampa  on  requisitions 
approved  by  the  chief  surgeon. 

Divisional  hospital  No.  1,  under  command  of  Maj.  M.  "W.  Wood,  surgeon,  was 
formed  late  in  the  month  of  May,  and  much  difiBculty  was  experienced  by  tiiat 
officer  in  securing  an  adequate  amount  of  tentage  and  furniture,  the  regimental 
supply  being  nearly  exhausted  by  drafts  made  for  the  other  hospitals.    A  special 
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requisition  for  30  hospital  tents  was  made  by  the  chief  surgeon  and  approved  by 
the  general  commanding.  On  receipt  from  the  depot  quartermaster  a  very  large 
number  were  found  to  be  unserviceable  from  lack  of  guy  ropes  and  former  wear, 
so  that  the  second  divisional  hospital  was  drawn  upon  to  assist  the  equipment  of 
No.  1.  Major  Wood's  surgical  outfit  proved  later  to  be  an  admirable  one,  the 
supply  of  instruments,  dressings,  sterilizers,  and  tables  sufficing  to  meet  the  great 
strain  put  upon  it  by  the  battles  of  July  1  and  2,  1898. 

The  personnel  of  this  hospital  consisted  of  Maj.  M.  W.  Wood,  surgeon,  in  com- 
mand; Maj.  R.  W.  Johnson,  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers;  Asst.  Surg.  G. 
C.  M.  Godfrey;  Acting  Asst.  Surgs.  Hamilton  P.  Jones  and  P.  J.  Combe.  Later 
Acting  Asst.  Surg.  T.  H.  Marshall,  United  States  Army,  was  attached  to  the 
hospital. 
_  Ambulance  trains. — With  the  formation  of  the  several  field  hospitals  came  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  two  ambulance  trains.  That  at  Port  Tampa  was  made 
up  by  drawing  in  ambulances  from  the  Ninth  Cavalry  and  the  several  artillery 
commands  adjacent,  also  by  requisition  upon  the  depot  quartermaster.  Mules 
were  received  later  and  harness  last  of  all.  The  train  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  First  Lieut.  J.  M.  Kennedy,  assistant  surgeon,  and  although  left  behind 
for  lack  of  transportation  on  embarkation  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  a  part  of  it 
was  forwarded  in  time  to  render  most  valuable  service  in  the  campaign  against 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  train  of  the  second  divisional  hospital  consisted  of  some  seven  ambulances. 
While  its  formation  was  completed  prior  to  embarkation,  it  also  was  left  behind 
with  a  portion  of  the  hospital  at  Tampa  Heights,  for  lack  of  transport  room. 

The  first  divisional  hospital  had  a  few  ambulances,  which  were  left  behind  on 
embarkation.  Three  ambulances  which  had  been  taken  apart  and  stored  on  one 
of  the  transports  were  later  assigned  to  this  hospital  and  became  of  much  service 
under  charge  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Godfrey  in  removing  wounded  from  the  field 
at  San  Juan  Hill  and  El  Caney. 

Wagon  transportation. — To  every  hospital  it  was  designed  to  assign  a  sufficient 
number  of  4  and  6  mule  wagons  to  haul  all  of  the  tentage  and  supplies.  For  this 
purpose  the  second  and  third  divisional  hospitals  had  about  eight  wagons  each, 
with  a  complete  equipment  of  mules  and  civilian  drivers.  I  can  not  recollect  how 
many  were  vnth  the  First  Division  or  the  cavalry  command  under  Major  Havard. 
At  all  events  they  were  all  left  behind  on  embarkation  and  never  seen  again  by 
the  medical  department  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

Hospital  Corps  companies. — The  next  step  in  organization  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  corps  was  the  formation  of  Hospital  Corps  companies,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  commanding  general  in  the  following  general  orders: 

General  Ordera,  No.  3  (new  series) . 

Headquartees  Fifth  Army  Corps,  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  29, 1898. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  chief  surgeon,  the  following  will  be  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  now  on  duty  with  or  hereafter  attached 
to  the  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

There  will  be  three  companies  which  are  to  be  known  as  Hospital  Corps  com- 
panies and  all  of  them  under  the  control  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps. 

Each  company  will  be  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Department, 
selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  chief  surgeon,  and  to  these  companies  will  be 
transferred  all  Hospital  Corps  privates,  hospital  stewards,  and  acting  hospital 
stewards,  except  the  following,  who  are  retained  with  the  several  commands  to 
which  they  are  now  attached: 

To  every  regiment  of  infantry,  1  acting  steward  and  1  private  as  orderly.  To 
every  regiment  of  cavalry,  2  acting  stewards  and  3  privates  as  orderlies  for  medi- 
cal officers.  To  every  battalion  of  artillery,  three  .batteries  each,  3  acting  hospital 
stewards  and  3  privates. 

Descriptive  lists  will  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  officers  designated  by 
the  chief  surgeon,  and  later  invoices  for  the  Hospital  Corps,  quartermaster,  and 
ordnance  department  equipments  for  each  Hospital  Corps  man, 

Receipts  will  be  given  by- the  commanders  of  the  several  Hospital  Corps  com- 
panies ror  the  property  transferred. 

According  to  the  necessities  of  each  organization,  as  represented  by  their  medi- 
cal officers,  details  from  the  Hospital  Corps  companies  will  be  made  by  the  chief 
surgeons  of  division  for  temporary  duty  with  the  several  coramands,  which  detail 
will  terminate  at  any  time  at  discretion  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Shafter: 

Feed.  A.  Smith, 
Captain,  Twelfth  Infantry,  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
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The  work  of  organizing  the  first  of  these  companies  was  assigned  to  Capt.  E.  L. 
Munson,  assistant  surgeon,  who  was  attached  to  the  ofiflce  of  the  chief  surgeon  for 
that  purpose,  and  also  to  act  as  his  executive  officex .  But  before  the  necessary 
books  and  Kanks  could  be  obtained  and  the  transfers  made,  the  embarkation  of 
the  corps  took  place,  and  the  work  was  indefinitely  postponed.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  chief  surgeon  to  draw  into  these  divisional  companies  all  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps  men,  so  as  to  have  them  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  medical 
department  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of  regimental  commanders.  In  case  of 
necessity  the  number  of  Hospital  Corps  men  could  be  increased  vyith  any  com- 
mand or  be  drawn  from  other  commands  by  mere  detail  without  the  intervention 
of  higher  authority  than  the  division  surgeon,  who  would  be  the  best  judge  of  the 
needs  of  his  troops  in  any  given  emergency.  To  give  effective  workitig  to  the 
plan  a  company  of  at  least  104  enlisted  men  would  be  necessary,  exclusive  of  those 
employed  in  divisional  hospitals  and  on  regimental  service. 

Mounts  for  Hospital  Corps  privates,  etc. — The  question  of  mounts  for  Hospital 
Coips  men  and  for  acting  assistant  surgeons  was  taken  up  as  early  as  practicable, 
as  there  was  an  almost  universal  demand  on  the  part  of  medical  ofi&cers  that  the 
provision  of  the  regulations  in  this  respect  should  be  complied  with  if  possible. 

On  requisition  being  made  to  the  depot  quartermaster  for  the  necessary  animals, 
it  appeared  that  neither  anin\3,ls  nor  equipments  were  on  hand,  nor  were  they 
likely  to  be  unless  provided  from  some  other  point  than  Tampa. 

On  May  11  the  Surgeon-General  was  asked  to  confer  with  the  Quartermaster- 
General  with  view  to  securing  the  mounts  if  possible.  This  request  elicited  the 
information  that  at  Chickamauga  there  had  been  some  200  horses  purchased  for 
the  purpose,  and  directions  were  given  that  efforts  be  made  to  locate  them  in 
Tampa.  On  the  15th  of  May  I  replied  that  the  300  Hospital  Corps  horses  could 
not  be  located  by  the  quartermaster  at  that  point,  but  on  the  17th  of  May  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  the  200  horses  had  arrived,  and  I  at  once  directed  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  necessary  requisitions,  so  that  they  could  be  distributed  according 
to  the  reqtiirements  of  the  command.  Later  instructions  were  received  that 
only  the  Hospital  Corps  men  attached  to  mounted  commands  should  be  mounted, 
the  orderlies  of  medical  oificers,  acting  assistant  surgeons,  and  hospital  stewards 
being  excluded  from  the  provisions.  Saddles  and  other  horse  equipments  were 
secured  later,  after  much  difBculty.  In  the  meanwhile  the  horses  had  been  issued 
by  the  depot  quartermaster  as  requisitions  were  made,  so  that  very  many  of  the 
200  had  been  distributed,  which  furnished  a  mount  for  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  privates  requiring  the  same  then  on  duty  vrith  the  command. 

Under  date  of  May  27,  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  part  of  the  Surgeon- 
General,  who  wished  to  know  the  number  of  horses  required,  I  wired  that 
"  according  to  the  scheme  published  May  20,  1898,  from  the  Surgeon-Greneral's 
OflSce,  293  mounts  would  be  required,  but  according  to  present  assignment  about 
170." 

This  closed  the  incident  of  mounts  for  the  medical  department,  so  far  as  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps  was  concerned,  as  on  embarkation  of  the  command  they  were 
all  left  behind  for  the  lack  of  room  on  the  transports  to  carry  them  to  Cuba. 

Note. — The  following  telegram  sent  by  me  is  of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the 
case:  "May  18.  Tampa, Fla., to  Surgeon-General,  Washington,  D.  C.  Authority 
is  requested  to  provide  mounts  for  all  acting  assistant  surgeons;  also  for  one 
orderly  for  every  medical  officer  serving  with  foot  troops.  There  are  more  than 
enough  horses  for  the  hospital  corps  now  at  this  place.  "We  have  167  privates 
and  29  acting  stewards  present  with  the  command." 

Transfer  of  sick  to  Fort  McPherson,  Atlanta,  Oa. — In  reply  to  inquiry  in  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  patients  who  might  be  too  ill  to  accompany  the  command  in 
case  of  embarkation,  the  Surgeon-General  wired  the  following  under  date  of  May 
2, 1898:  "  Men  too  sick  to  go  with  command  should  be  sent  to  hospital  at  Fort 
McPherson,  Atlanta,  Ga." 

In  compliance  with  these  instructions  I  proceeded,  about  May  11,  to  gather 
from  the  several  field  hospitals  a  number  of  men  in  whose  cases  there  was  no 
prospect  of  early  return  to  duty.  Many  of  them  were  venereal  bubos,  which 
unfitted  the  men  for  marching  and  made  them  a  burden  upon  the  medical  depart- 
ment. Others  were  convalescent  from  tjrphoid  fever  of  a  mild  type,  rheumatism, 
etc.  Cases  of  measles  and  severe  typhoid  were  not  forwarded.  A  small  detach- 
ment of  Hospital  Corps  men  accompanied  them,  and  they  were  supplied  with 
food  and  medicines  for  three  dajrs.  Necessary  amount  of  hospital  fund  to  pur- 
chase delicacies  for  the  trip  was  directed  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Hospital  Corps 
man  in  charge.     The  party,  I  was  informed,  arrived  safely. 

About  two  weeks  later  a  second  party  was  fitted  ovit,  numbering  some  34 
patients,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Woodson,  United  States  Army, 
and  3  Hospital  Coi-ps  men  as  nurses.    All  reported  as  arriving  safely. 
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About  this  date  the  chief  surgeon  recommended  that  a  number  of  so-called 
tourist  cars  be  chartered  and  fitted  up  for  special  service  in  the  transfer  of  patients 
to  the  Korth.  As  the  Plant  System  and  the  Southern  railways  did  not  have  these 
cars  in  stock  they  were  diflacult  to  get  at  the  point  indicated.  After  our  depart- 
ure I  believe  that  a  regular  hospital  train  was  established  and  run  from  Tampa 
and  Jacksonville  to  the  northern  hospitals. 

Medical  supplies.— The  establishment  of  a  medical-supply  depot  at  Tampa 
became  an  early  necessity,  and,  as  already  stated,  a  storeroom  was  secured  from 
the  depot  quartermaster,  where  all  stores  received  from  New  York  could  be  placed 
and  unpacked  for  issue.  A  large  number  of  requisitions,  forwarded  by  medical 
officers  on  duty  with  regiments  arriving  from  Chickamauga,  were  sent  to  the  chief 
sui-geon  from  "Washington  with  directions  that  they  be  filled  from  stores  in  the 
Tampa  depot.  As  other  requisitions  were  coming  in  the  chief  surgeon  directed 
the  acting  medical-supply  officer  to  consolidate  all  of  them,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
mg  a  general  requisition  according  to  the  supply  table  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  under  date  May  9, 1898.  His  most  pressing  needs  were  wired  to  the  Surgeon- 
G-eneral,  as  follows: 

' '  May  16, 1898.  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington.  Send  one  medical 
and  surgical  chest,  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  one  desk,  mess  and  food  chest, 
commode  chest  for  Engineer  Battalion.  All  of  above  supplies  have  been  issued 
to  other  commands." 

"May  17, 1898.  Tampa,  Fla.  The  Surgeon-General.  Send  to  me  at  Tampa 
144  cans  condensed  milk,  180  cans  beef  extract,  60  cans  tea,  300  bottles  chloroform, 
10,000  first-aid  packets." 

"Tampa, May  17,1898.  The  Surgeon-General.  Chloroform  and  beef  extract 
sent  May  9  have  been  distributed  to  regiments.  The  amount  requested  is  for  regi- 
ments arriving  from  Chickamauga." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  the  chief  surgeon  received  the  following  telegram: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  18,  1898.  *  *  *  Beef  extract  and  chloroform 
ordered  from  New  York  to-day. " 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  chief  surgeon  received  information  that  advance 
medical  chests  for  issue  to  troops  and  other  medical  supplies  had  been  ordered 
from  New  York.  But  as  the  stores  were  late  in  arriving,  and  as  the  demands  for 
medicines  continually  increased,  the  chief  surgeon  wired  the  following: 

"May  35.  Tampa,  Fla.  Surgeon-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington.  Authority 
to  purchase  medical  supplies  for  volunteer  regiments  is  asked.  They  have  noth- 
ing. My  supplies  are  nearly  exhausted.  Gandy  relieves  Woodson  at  medical 
depot.    Send  3,000  vaccine  bulbs  (for  volunteers)." 

In  reply  to  the  above,  two  orders  were  received,  one  from  Col.  C.  R.  Greenleaf, 
under  date  of  May  26: 

"Pope,  chief  surgeon.  Deliver  to  Admiral  Remey  at  once  300,000  quinine  pUls. 
Purchase  for  daily  needs  of  troops  here,  until  supplied  by  the  Surgeon-General." 
And  another  under  date  of  May  38,  1898: 

"  Gandy,  supply  officer,  Tampa,  Fla.  Buy  medicines  absolutely  necessary. 
Ample  supplies  will  be  sent  in  a  few  days.     Sternberg,  Surgeon-General." 

"  Waslungton,  D.  C,  May  29.  One  million  quinine  pills  sent  to  your  supply 
office.     Sternberg,  Surgeon-General." 

Under  the  above  authority  purchases  in  Tampa  were  commenced,  particularly 
magnesium  sulphate,  bismuth  subnitrate,  camphor  and  opium  pills,  compound 
cathartic  pills,  and  other  drugs  needed  to  treat  the  increasing  number  of  those  sick 
from  camp  diarrhea,  dysentery,  constipation,  and  other  digestive  diseases  incident 
to  camp  life. 

The  chloroform  and  beef  extract,  also  the  first-aid  packets,  arrived  promptly, 
but  the  other  supplies  continued  to  delay.  Surgical  operating  tables  put  in  an 
appearance  and  other  articles  of  utility,  but  it  was  still  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
purchase  of  drugs,  until  the  city  was  about  stripped. 

On  June  1 1  received  the  foUovying  from  the  Surgeon-General: 

"  Washington,  D.  C. ,  June  1, 1898.  Already  authorized  to  purchase  supplies  for 
immediate  use.    Report  promptly  your  needs  and  any  shipment  received." 

Under  date  of  June  3 1  wired  the  Surgeon-General: 

"  Tampa,  Fla. ,  June  2.  Can  get  no  trace  of  medical  supplies  here  shipped  from 
New  York.  The  depot  is  nearly  empty  and  the  town  about  stripped.  Send 
3,000  points  vaccine  virus  to  acting  medical  supply  officer  by  express,  as  I  expect 
to  leave  any  day  on  transport." 

Under  the  belief  that  the  supplies  thought  to  have  been  forwarded  from  New 
York  were  lost  en  route,  I  inquired  of  the  depot  quartermaster  whether  dupli- 
cate bills  of  lading  had  heen  received.  He  stated  they  had  not,  and  wired  the 
shipping  quartermaster  in  New  York  to  send  a  tracer  to  hunt  up  the  lost  supplies. 
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On  June  2  I  wired  the  Surgeon-General  as  follows: 

"  Medicines  not  yet  found.  The  depot  quartermaster  at  New  York  must  tele- 
graph number  of  car  in  wMch  located." 

Believing  that  the  freight  traffic  was  almost  hopelessly  blockaded,  as  there  were 
at  this  time  nearly  1,500  loaded  and  unloaded  cars  standing  upon  the  tracks  in 
Tampa,  and  as  an  equally  hopeless  blockade  existed  in  the  Post-Office  Department, 
I  wired  the  following  to  the  Surgeon-General: 

"  Tampa,  Fla.,  June  4.  Order  sent  by  express  200  ounces  bismuth  subnitrate, 
50  ounces  of  powdered  opium,  100  bottles  of  castor  oil,  50  bottles  of  calomel  and 
soda  tablets,  50  bottles  of  morphine  tablets." 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  above  was  not  received  until  after  the  embarkation  of  the 
expedition.  But  on  the  5th  of  June  the  stringency  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of 
some  200  packages  of  stores,  the  receipt  of  which  I  acknowledged  by  wire  to  the 
Surgeon-General.  The  issue  of  these  was  begun  at  once,  the  field  hospitals 
receiving  the  first  share  and  next  the  volunteer  regiments  who  had  been  lacking 
sadly  in  every  sort  of  medical  supplies.  Then  the  requisitions  were  filled  with 
such  articles  as  were  on  hand.  Fortunately  the  supply  of  quinine  was  large 
enough  to  meet  all  possible  demands.  What  was  the  actual  amount  and  the 
character  of  the  issues  can  best  be  given  by  Capt.  C.  M.  Gandy,  assistant  surgeon, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  supply  depot. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  at  10  p.  m. ,  the  chief  surgeon  received  the  order  for  embarka- 
tion. The  field  hospitals  had  been  warned  and  the  medical  supply  officer  directed 
to  set  aside  one-half  of  the  stores  remaining  as  a  reserve  stock  to  be  taken  with 
the  expedition. 

At  midnight  I  entered  the  medical  storeroom  and  took  out  two  wagon  loads  of 
supplies,  two  more  loads  being  sent  down  by  Captain  Gandy  to  Port  Tampa  the 
next  morning.  The  first  lot  was  taken  on  board  the  headquarters  transport  Segur- 
anca,  and  the  second  on  the  transport  containing  the  second  divisional  hospital, 
under  Major  Appel,  which,  I  think,  was  at  first  the  Comal  and  later  the  Olivette. 

The  embarkation  and  condition  of  transports. — The  embarkation  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Corps  on  transports  took  place  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  June,  at  Port  Tampa, 
Fla.  The  ships  were  drawn  into  a  long  canal,  on  one  side  of  which  trains  of  cars 
were  run  loaded  with  troops,  who  rapidly  transferred  their  camp  equipage  and 
travel  rations  to  the  ships,  which  then  slowly  pulled  into  the  larger  waters  of 
the  bay. 

In  all  there  were  some  27  transports  into  which  the  troops  were  packed,  in  lots 
varying  from  700  to  1,300  each.  The  ships  had  stands  of  rough  lumber  bunks, 
usually  three  tiers  high,  sometimes  four,  built  into  the  holds  and  lower  and  main 
decks.  The  packing  of  these  bunks  was  so  close  that  there  was  hardly  room  to 
pass  between  them,  while  in  too  many  instances,  with  the  closure  of  the  hatches, 
light  and  air  would  have  been  wholly  excluded  and  sufEocation  quickly  result. 
The  transports  were  originally  built  for  freight  and  cabin  passenger  service,  and 
no  one  of  them  was  properljr  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  troops. 

Complaints  of  overcrowding  were  so  numerous  and  so  serious  that  the  com- 
manding general  appointed  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  of  Brigadier-General 
Lawton,  the  chief  surgeon,  and  Captain  Mendoza,  to  inspect  the  vessels  and  report 
which  had  the  greatest  number  of  troops,  and  how,  by  redistribution  of  the  men, 
the  trouble  might  be  corrected.  And  he  at  once  ordered  back  some  900  recruits 
that  were  to  have  joined  their  commands  on  the  transports. 

The  inspection  of  the  board  showed  that  on  the  Cherokee,  transport  No.  4, 
there  were  40  officers  and  972  men,  total  1,012,  part  Seventh  Infantry  and  part 
Twelfth  Infantry.  On  the  lower  deck  there  were  345  men;  bunks  in  three  tiers, 
closely  packed ;  no  ventilation  or  light  when  the  ports  were  closed.  No  vyind 
sails  for  the  lower  decks.  On  the  main  deck  there  were  about  430  bunks  and  men, 
two  15-inch  openings  for  ventilators  when  the  main  hatch  was  closed.  No  wind 
sail  for  this  deck.  On  the  upper  deck  200  men,  without  protection,  and  who  in 
case  of  storm  would  have  to  be  crowded  below.  Only  two  water-closets  accom- 
modating 5  men  each  for  the  whole  outfit.  There  was  about  8,000  gallons  of 
water  on  hand.  No  condenser.  There  was  about  9  days'  supply  in  the  casks,  and 
in  tanks  about  4,000  gallons.  The  board  recommended  that  200  men  be  taken 
from  the  ship,  that  water-closet  accommodations  be  increased,  and  wind  sails 
supplied. 

Steamer  Concho,  transport  No.  14.  Commands,  Fourth  Infantry,  Twenty-fifth 
Infantry,  Third  Battalion  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  71  officers  and  1,356 
men,  total  1,327.  In  the  lowest  deck,  where  it  was  so  dark  that  one  could  not  see 
10  feet  from  the  main  hatch,  it  was  intended  to  pack  nearly  800  men,  the  Twenty 
fifth  Infantry  and  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  The  bunks  were  in  four 
tiers  and  crowded  so  closely  that  men  could  hardly  pass  between  them.    Ventila- 
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tion  by  open  hatches  and  open  ports.  If  these  were  closed,  ventilation  would  be 
impossible,  as  there  were  no  other  openings.  On  the  second  deck  was  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  460  men.  On  the  upper  deck  where  the  men  stayed  most  of  the  time 
there  were  no  bunks  or  shelter.  Of  71  ofBcers  crowded  into  the  cabins  three 
were  medical  officers;  Maj.  William  Stevenson,  surgeon  United  States  Vol- 
unteers (who  was  relieved  before  the  ship  sailed),*  Maj.  Paul  R.  Shillock,  sur- 
geon United  States  Volunteers,  of  the  Twenty-fifth,  and  Hitchcock  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Volunteers.  Only  one  water-closet  on  board  for  use  of  the  troops. 
This  was  a  trough  accommodating  10  men  only.  Additional  closets  recommended 
and  that  the  volunteer  troops  be  taken  off,  which  relieved  the  ship  of  13  officers 
and  306  men.  The  water  capacity  was  reported  at  40,000  gallons,  of  which  30,000 
was  on  hand.  The  water  was  brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. ,  3,000  gallons  per 
day  being  used. 

Steamer  Leona,  transport  No.  21.  Command,  General  Young's  Cavalry  head- 
quarters. First  and  Tenth  Cavalry,  57  officers,  1 ,036  enlisted  men.  The  total  bunk- 
age  said  to  be  1 ,046,  which  I  very  much  doubted.  On  the  lower  deck  were  230  men, 
main  deck  496,  and  it  was  reported  that  nearly  300  men  slept  on  the  upper  deck. 
The  ventilation  was  by  deadlights,  open  port,  and  open  hatches.  There  were  two 
wind  sails,  six  water-closets.  Health  of  the  men  excellent.  Water  storage 
capacity,  50,000  gallons,  but  it  was  not  all  on  hand.  No  condenser  on  board.  The 
board  found  the  transport  overcrowded  by  230  men. 

Steamer  Saratoga,  transport  No.  20.  Command,  Thirteenth  Infantry  and  one 
battalion  Twenty-first  Infantry,  also  division  hospital  No.  3,  under  Major  La 
Garde,  surgeon.  Ship  carrying  46  officers  and  705  enlisted  men.  The  bunks  were 
three-tier,  for  2  or  3  men  each.  On  the  lowest  deck  there  were  no  bunks  or 
men.  On  the  main  deck,  bunks  for  568  men.  On  the  upper  deck  about  one-fifth 
of  the  men  were  camped,  as  there  was  no  room  below.  The  water  capacity  was 
about  10,000  gallons;  a  condenser  was  on  the  ship  for  use  if  necessary.  Ventilation 
was  very  bad.  As  the  ship  was  a  freight  steamer  only,  there  were  no  deadlights 
and  but  two  wind  sails  where  there  should  have  been  four.  The  ends  of  the  main 
deck  were  dead  spaces  into  which  no  air  could  be  forced.  The  battalion  of  the 
Twenty-first  Infantry  was  recommended  to  be  taken  off  (235  men).  There  were 
10  cases  of  fever  on  board  and  3  of  supposed  measles.  (These  were  removed  to 
the  Olivette.)    Water-closets,  3;  ample  tor  command. 

Steamer  Orizaba,  transport  No.  24.  Command,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  Siege 
Artillery,  2  companies  heavy  artillery,  1  battalion  Second  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers and  125  mules.  Total,  43  officers  and  937  men.  Lower  decks,  300  bunks  and 
no  men.  Main  deck,  300  bunks  for  500  men.  Upper  decks,  no  bunks,  400  men. 
Water  supply,  89,000  gallons.  No  condenser.  Ventilation  limited  to  one  wind 
sail  and  open  ports,  all  of  which  must  be  closed  in  bad  weather.  Board  recom- 
mended battalion,  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  to  be  removed — 300  men. 

Steamer  Miami,  transport  No.  1.  COmmand,  Ninth  Cavalry  and  Sixth  Infan- 
ia^,  Officers,  63;  enlisted  men,  902.  On  the  lower  deck  were  no  bunks.  On  the 
main  deck  750,  in  which  were  accommodated  652  men.  On  the  upper  deck  no 
bunks.  There  were  250  men  camped  out.  The  ventilation  of  the  main  deck  was 
bad,  the  hold  being  a  tight  box  without  deadlights.  There  were  two  wind  sails. 
Water-closets,  2 — ^not  sufficient.    Increase  recommended. 

Several  other  transports  were  inspected  by  the  board,  in  which  the  conditions 
appeared  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  changes  recommended  were  made  so  far 
as  time  would  permit. 

Water  on  transports. — The  water  on  the  transports,  which  was  stated  to  have 
been  largely  drawn  from  New  York,  in  many  cases  had  a  fetid  odor  of  decom- 
position, apparently  due  to  the  foulness  of  the  tanks.  This  pertained  likevyise  to 
ships  that  had  St.  Petersburg  water  furnished  them  through  the  water  steamer 
Olivette.  St.  Petersburg  was  a  small  town  across  the  bay,  whose  water  supply 
appeared  to  have  been  exceptionally  good.  It  was  conveyed  by  pipe  line  to  the 
wharf  and  pumped  into  the  Olivette's  tanks  for  distribution.  The  tanks  on  this 
steamer  being  clean,  the  water  was  always  good.  That  ship  casks  should  get  foul 
is  no  wonder,  as  they  were  usually  in  such  position  as  to  gather  dirt  whenever 
opened ,  the  opening  being  a  square  hole  6  by  8  inches  covered  with  a  piece  of  canvas , 
which  was  as  often  off  as  on. 

The  hospital  steamer  Olivette. — As  the  embarkation  took  place  and  reports  of 
sickness  on  the  transports  came  in,  it  became  quite  evident  that  a  hospital  steamer 
must  be  secured  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Under  direction  of  the  commanding 
general  I  examined  several  boats  with  view  to  selection,  but  none  of  them  pre- 
sented more  desirable  qualities  than  the  steamer  Olivette,  which  was  doing  service 

*  First  Lieut.  James  Stafford,  Seventy-first  New  Tork  Volunteer  Infantry,  assigned  to  Fourth  Infan- 
try just  as  transport  sailed. 
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as  a  water  carrier  and  distributer  for  all  the  transports  of  the  fleet.  She  had 
largo  stateroom  accommodation  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  deck,  a  large-sized 
dining  saloon,  which  was  later  used  as  a  place  for  surgical  work;  she  carried 
plenty  of  ice  and  water,  and  was  without  cargo  except  some  horses,  I  believe,  and 
forage  for  the  same,  which  was  cleaned  out  later. 

The  transfer  of  Major  Appel's  hospital  from  the  Comal  was  quickly  effected,  and 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  gather  tip  the  sick  from  the  various  transports,  signals 
being  hoisted  every  morning  when  his  services  were  needed.  These  were  from  ' 
time  to  time  transferred  to  a  small  hospital  on  shore  in  the  artillery  camp,  with  a 
view  to  their  early  transportation  to  the  north.  The  removal  of  the  sick  from 
transports  was  often  a  slow  and  difficult  process,  particularly  in  rough  water;  for 
they  first  must  be  lowered  into  a  small  boat,  which  was  at  one  time  lifted  on  the 
crest  of  a  rising  wave  and  the  next  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  a  sinking  one,  and 
then  pulled  to  the  side  of  the  hospital  ship,  where  the  same  dangerous  process  was 
to  be  repeated  in  getting  them  on  board.  But  the  work  was  continued,  and  hap- 
pily without  accident,  until  the  fleet  was  cleared  of  its  most  serious  cases. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  13  and  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  fleet  of  twenty- 
eight  transports  and  other  craft  sailed  out  from  Tampa  Bay  with  crowded  decks 
and  rigging ,  and  bands  playing.  The  weather  was  delightful  and  the  sea  as  smooth 
as  glass.  Indeed,  fair  weather  accompanied  us  the  whole  voyage,  which  occu- 
pied some  eight  days.  Hatches  and  ports  could  be  kept  wide  open,  and  the  men 
lived  virtually  in  the  open  air.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  their  suffering  from  sea 
sickness  and  the  foul  air  of  the  unventilated  holds  would  have  been  intolerable. 

After  the  departure  of  the  fleet  the  Olivette  steamed  to  the  dock  to  take  on  coal 
for  the  voyage.  An  opportunity  was  given  to  unload  the  ship  of  some  cases 
of  measles  and  light  cases  of  fever.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it 
placed  the  steamer  in  condition  to  relieve  the  transports  of  their  sick  on  arrival 
at  Daiquiri,  many  of  whom  were  later  transferred  to  the  steamer  Iroquois,  so  that 
room  was  made  for  the  wounded  of  the  impending  battle  on  the  24tn  of  June  at 
Guasimas  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  July  at  San  Juan  Hill  and  before  the  intrench- 
ments  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  landing  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  on  the  33d  of  June  at  Daiquiri  was  accom- 
plished in  a  brilliant  manner.  The  escapes  from  death  by  drowning  were  many. 
That  there  were  only  two  casualties  of  this  nature  is  really  remarkable,  all  of  the 
circumstances  being  considered.  As  is  well  known,  the  troops  went  on  shore 
with  only  such  rations,  shelter  tents,  and  cooking  apparatus  as  they  were  able  to 
carry  on  theii'  persons.  The  same  is  true  of  all  medical  officers  and  men  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  assigned  to  duty  with  the  several  organizations.  This  prevented 
the  transportation  of  any  medical  supplies  beyond  what  could  be  carried  in  the 
hands. 

Of  litters  there  was  by  no  means  a  sufficient  number,  as  many  of  the  regiments 
had  neglected  to  bring  them  from  their  several  stations.  This  was  a  deficiency 
which  we  keenly  felt  later  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  which  could  not  be  recti- 
fied by  the  Medical  Department.  Where  there  should  have  been  10  litters  to  each 
regiment  there  were  often  but  3,  and  sometimes  none. 

Mrst-aid  packets. — ^Prior  to  embarkation  there  were  received  at  the  medical 
suppljr  depot  in  Tampa  about  13,000  first-aid  packets,  which,  under  direction  of 
the  chief  surgeon,  were  issued  to  the  several  brigade  surgeons  with  a  view  to  their 
subsequent  distribution  to  the  troops  while  on  transport,  it  being  considered 
that  if  placed  at  once  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  they  would  often  be  lost  or 
thrown  away,  as  they  subsequently  were  on  the  march  through  the  tropical  jungle 
extending  from  Siboney  to  San  Juan  Hill. 

These  first-aid  packets  were  liberally  used  in  dressing  the  wounds  received  in 
battle,  and  the  skill  and  care  with  which  they  were  found  to  have  been  applied  on 
receipt  of  the  wounded  at  our  field  hospitals  attest  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
our  medical  staff. 

Medical  supplies. — Medical  and  surgical  chests  with  which  the  regular  regiments 
were  in  nearly  every  instance  provided  were  in  the  hui  ry  of  departure  unfortunately 
left  on  the  transports,  together  with  all  extra  medical  supplies.  A  few  medical 
officers  took  their  chests  with  them  only  to  abandon  them  within  the  first  mile  of 
march,  leaving  them  to  be  afterwards  picked  up  by  passing  wagons  or  ambulances. 
After  the  departure  of  the  troops  canie  the  unloading  of  the  pack  animals,  the 
subsistence  stores,  and  the  ammunition.  It  was  a  tedious  and  dangerous  work 
that  could  only  be  done  in  the  early  morning  hours,  before  the  wind  sprang  up, 
by  the  small  boats  and  later  by  the  single  steam  lighter,  the  Laura,  because  of  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  coast  even  in  the  harbors,  the  abrupt  plilnge  of  the  beach  into 
deep  water,  and  the  inadequate  docking  facilities  at  both  Daiquiri  and  Siboney. 
Then,  too,  the  masters  of  transports  took  them  out  to  sea  after  debarkation  of  the 
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command,  for  many  hours  and  even  for  days,  'because  of  their  fears  of  wreck 
by  collision  with  each  other  or  by  drifting  upon  the  rocks.  'With  all  these  diffi- 
culties in  getting  out  the  absolute  necessities  for  life  and  mili  ary  security  for  the 
troops,  it  can  well  be  appreciated  that  little  opportunity  was  given  to  unload  tents 
and  medical  chests.  Constant  efforts  were  made  by  the  chief  surgeon  to  recover 
them,  but  with  -very  meager  results.  He  was  more  than  grateful  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  field  hospitals  on  shore,  as  wiU  be  described  later. 

The  absence  of  the  medical  chests  was  a  great  blow  to  regimental  medical 
officers  and  a  matter  of  keenest  anxiety  to  the  chief  surgeon,  particularly  after 
the  troops  had  dug  the  trenches  and  the  sick  lists  were  increasing  rapidly  by  the 
appearance  of  malaria  and  thermic  fevers  and  by  diarrheas  and  dysenteries. 

Reserve  medicines,  hospital  delicaeies,  etc. — Three  days  prior  to  the  order  of 
embarkation,  which  was  given  on  the  night  of  June  8, 1  directed  Capt.  C.  M. 
Gandy,  assistant  surgeon,  the  acting  medical  supply  officer  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  set 
aside  one-half  of  all  the  medicines  and  surgical  supplies  remaining  in  the  store- 
houses to  be  taken  as  a  reserve  upon  the  headquarters  ship  the  Seguranca  under 
my  own  charge.  At  the  time  the  order  was  given  supplies  were  beginning  to 
be  unloaded  from  the  trains  by  the  quartermaster's  department  and  issues  were 
made  to  regimental  surgeons,  of  both  volunteer  and  regular  organizations,  of 
such  articles  as  were  needed.  The  reserve  was  not  large,  and  was  gotten  out  of 
the  storehouse  by  myself  and  two  hospital-corps  men  at  midnight  of  the  8th  and 
put  upon  the  train  which  left  for  Port  Tampa  at  2.30  a.  m.  of  the  9th.  There 
were  two  wagon  loads  taken  that  night,  and  Captain  Gandy  sent  two  more  on  the 
following  naorning.  Among  this  lot  of  medicines  there  was  fortunately  a  large 
amount  of  quinine — 2  barrels  in  all — and  other  material,  and  three  sets  of 
surgical  chests  and  sterilizers.  The  medicines  received  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
were  ultimately  placed  on  the  steamer  Olivette,  where  they  were  much  needed. 

My  reason  for  taking  only  one-half  the  amount  of  suppUes  in  the  storehouses 
was  that  volunteer  regiments  were  continually  arriving  at  Tampa,  and  I  felt  cer- 
tain that  they  would  need  everything  that  I  could  spare,  as  these  troops  were 
usually  destitute  of  everything. 

This  lot  of  medicines  was  landed  from  the  Seguranca  at  Siboney  about  June 
27  and  placed  in  charge  of  Maj.  Ogden  RafEerty,  surgeon.  United  States  'Volun- 
teers, with  orders  to  act  as  medical-supply  officer  and  issue  the  same.  As  the 
headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  was  moved  to  the  front  on  the  28th,  the 
chief  surgeon  left  instructions  to  Major  RafEerty  to  use  every  effort  to  get  the 
medical  supplies  known  to  be  on  transports  and  either  ship  them  to  the  front  as 
opportunity  occurred  or  turn  them  into  the  hospital  at  Siboney,  from  which  point 
our  supplies  were  drawn  up  to  July  23. 

Although  no  report  was  made  to  me  of  the  results  of  these  efforts,  I  do  know 
that  medicines  (in  small  quantities,  to  be  sure)  were  brought  up  by  returning 
ambulances  and  distributed  to  the  chief  surgeons  of  divisions.  But  there  was 
never  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  hospital  steamer 
Relief,  which  was  reported  to  the  chief  surgeon  to  have  on  board  700  tons  of  med- 
ical supplies.  'WTiat  these  supplies  consisted  of  I  do  not  know,  as  I  was  contin- 
ually at  the  front,  but  I  do  know  that  the  medicines  required  by  us  and  the 
hospital  delicacies  brought  by  her  were  reported  to  me  as  practically  exhausted 
by  the  23d  of  July. 

As  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps  had  been  twice  informed  by  the  Surgeon- 
General  that  the  Relief  was  not  only  loaded  with  everything  that  we  should  need, 
but  would  join  the  expedition  at  an  early  date,  it  can  be  imagined  with  what 
anxiety  he  awaited  her  arrival  and  what  disappointment  he  suffered  when  he 
learned  that  her  supplies  were  being  exhausted  at  so  early  a  date. 

Note. — The  arrival  of  the  Relief -was  reported  to  the  chief  surgeon  by  telephone 
about  July  8  by  Major  Torney,  the  officer  in  charge.  Later,  Colonel  Greenleaf, 
who  arrived  on  the  Yale,  telephoned  they  would  have  to  be  unloaded  before  the 
exact  nature  of  her  supplies  could  be  ascertained,  as  no  packer's  list  was  on  hand 
and  the  boxes  were  without  content  marks.  Further,  he  requested  the  chief  sur- 
geon to  send  to  Siboney  a  steward  and  some  hospital-corps  men  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  unpacking  and  sorting  contents  of  boxes,  which  request  was  complied  vnth  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  men  being  detailed  from  volunteer  regiments.  Later,  Acting 
Asst.  Surg.  W.  E.  Parker,  United  States  Army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  stores 
and  attended  to  their  issue.    His  report  in  this  connection  would  be  of  interest. 

Memorandum  of  events  from  June  SS  to  S8.—0n  the  22d  of  June  the  landing  took 
place  at  Daiquiri,  the  naval  steam  launches  and  boats  conveying  the  troops  to  the 
shore. 

On  the  23d  the  Navy  furnished  a  few  launches  and  some  boats  to  convey  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  on  shore  at  Siboney,  also  some  rations  and  ammunition, 
AB.  98 43 
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but  nearly  all  were  withdrawn  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  heavy  surf  prevented  any 
further  landing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  34th  the  chief  surgeon  requested  of  the  commanding 
general  that  he  be  furnished  a  steam  launch  and  boats  to  hunt  up  transports  and 
get  off  the  medical  supplies.  As  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  steam  launch  from 
the  navy  so  early  in  the  morning,  the  use  of  a  rowboat  from  the  Seguranca  was 
authorized  and  sent  out  with  such  supplies  as  belonged  to  the  First  Infantry ,  under 
charge  of  Captain  Munson,  assistant  surgeon,  who  was  the  executive  officer  of  the 
chief  surgeon.  Permission  to  continue  the  use  of  this  only  boat  was  then  with- 
drawn, as  it  was  needed  for  other  purposes.  By  this  time  a  strong  breeze  sprung 
up,  which  prevented  any  further  attempt  to  reach  the  scattered  transports  or 
safely  to  board  them.  About  noon  of  the  24th,  news  of  the  battle  at  Sevilla  hav- 
ing been  received,  the  chief  surgeon  and  his  executive  officer  after  much  difficulty 
were  put  on  board  the  steamer  Olivette.  He  ordered  the  ship  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Siboney,  where  it  arrived  in  time  to  take  care  of  all  the  wounded  that  could  be 
brought  on  board  that  night  and  the  next  day  by  naval  boats  and  launches. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  transport  Saratoga  came  into  Siboney  Harbor.  This 
steamer  had  on  board  a  field  hospital  under  command  of  Major  La  Garde,  sur- 
geon. After  much  difficulty  the  chief  surgeon  managed  to  board  her  and  order 
the  immediate  landing  of  all  her  tentage  and  medical  supplies,  etc.  The  steam 
lighter  was  alongside  taking  off  commissary  stores  under  command  of  the  chief 
commissary.  The  chief  surgeon  asked  that  the  hospital  might  be  taken  on  shore 
with  the  stores.  He  was  informed  that  it  was  positively  prolubited  that  the  lighter 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  unload  subsistence  stores.  The  chief  sur- 
geon after  much  difficulty  boarded  the  headquarters  boat  again  and  got  a  direct 
order  from  the  commanding  general  to  take  the  hospital  to  shore  on  the  lighter. 
This  order  was  personally  dehvered  by  the  chief  surgeon  and  the  landing  was 
accomplished  that  afternoon. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  commandinggeneral  directed  Dr.  Goodf eUow  to  take  the 
steamer  Cumberland  and  proceed  to  Daiquiri,  hunt  up  transports,  take  oflB  from 
them  certain  quartermaster's  employees  known  to  be  on  board ,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  and  lan^  all  medical  chests  and  supplies.  Thirteen  ships  were  visited. 
On  several  of  the  transports  they  were  found  and  landed.  On  others  they  could 
not  be  found,  the  ship  officers  and  crew  claiming  to  know  nothing  of  their  where- 
abouts. In  the  afternoon  the  work  was  stopped,  as  the  Cumberland  was  impera- 
tively needed  elsewhere. 

On  the  same  day,  at  Siboney,  by  direction  of  the  commanding  general,  the  chief 
surgeon,  with  great  difficulty,  managed  to  get  a  small  boat  to  take  him  on  board 
the  steam  tug  belonging  to  Mr.  Hearst,  of  the  New  York  Journal.  Finding  that 
that  gentleman  had  gone  to  the  Olivette,  the  chief  surgeon  boarded  that  ship  and 
begged  that  he  would  lend  his  steam  launch  to  tow  boats  to  transports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  medical  stores.  Mr.  Hearst  kindly  promised  to  give  its  use,  but 
the  launch  never  appeared.  The  chief  surgeon  was  then  authorized  by  the  com- 
manding general  to  hire  any  tug  that  he  could  find  and  to  use  it  to  run  down 
transports  and  get  off  the  medical  supplies.  The  only  tug  in  sight  was  a  news- 
paper boat,  with  which  he  was  unable  to  communicate  before  it  put  oflE  to  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  chief  surgeon  succeeded  in  landing  from  the 
steamer  Seguranca  aU  his  reserved  stock  of  medical  supplies  and  placed  them  in 
charge  of  Maj.  Ogden  Rafferty,  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  who  had  just 
repoirted  for  duty.  He  also  dfrected  Major  RaflEerty  to  act  as  medical  storekeeper 
and  make  eveiy  endeavor  to  get  from  the  transports  as  they  were  unloaded  such 
regimental  medical  stores  as  might  be  on  board.  What  success  he  had  at  that 
work  I  do  not  know,  as  I  accompanied  the  commanding  general  to  the  front  and 
was  detained  there  by  my  duties  until  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  steamer  Relief  had  equal  difficulty  in  unload- 
ing stores,  nearly  one  week  being  consumed  in  getting  them  on  shore,  when  the 
facilities  were  much  better  than  during  the  early  days  of  the  expedition. 

Field  hospitals. — Of  the  field  hospitals  that  had  been  organized  at  Tampa  the 
first  divisional,  under  command  of  Maj.  M.  W.  Wood,  surgeon,  was  the  first  to 
be  landed.  The  report  of  Major  Wood  for  June,  which  was  forwarded  to  the 
Stirgeon-General,  shows  under  what  difficulties  this  was  effected,  and  how,  by 
the  heroic  struggles  of  the  Hospital  Corps  detachment,  it  was  carried  to  the  front 
practically  by  hand  and  by  litters  used  as  hand  barrows. 

The  second  field  hospital  landed  was,  I  think,  that  of  the  cavalry  division, 
under  command  of  Major  McCreery,  surgeon,  who  succeeded  in  getting  ofE  only 
a  portion  of  its  tentage  and  surgical  supplies  when  the  transport  stood  out 
from  land  with  the  remainder  of  the  outfit  on  board.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
whole  of  this  hospital  was  ever  assembled.    Where  it  went  I  have  not  been  able 
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to  ascertain.  It  was  moved  to  the  front  at  an  early  date,  and  nnder  the  direction 
of  Major  Havard,  chief  surgeon  of  the  cavalry  division,  became  of  service  during 
the  battles  of  the  1st  and  3d  of  July. 

The  third  or  reserve  hospital ,  under  command  of  Ma 3  or  La  Garde ,  surgeon ,  after 
many  delays,  during  which  the  transport  Saratoga  was  di-ifting  miles  at  sea,  was 
successfully  landed  Dy  the  lighter  Laura  at  Siboney,  and  ultimately  became  the 
base  hospital.  To  this  was  sent  all  medical  supplies  that  could  be  gotten  from 
transports  and  those  from  the  hospital  ship  Relief. 

The  fourth  hospital,  under  command  of  Maj.  A.  H.  Appel,  surgeon,  was 
retained  on  the  steamer  Olivette,  which  became  a  hospital  ship. 

Two  other  hospitals  were  organized  near  corps  headquarters,  one  under  charge 
of  Major  Crampton,  surgeon,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick^a  detention  camp,  so 
to  speak — ^until  they  could  be  separated;  the  second,  a  yellow-fever  hospital, 
under  charge  of  Dr.  Hamilton  R.  Jones  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Combe,  acting  assistant 
surgeons.  United  States  Army.  These  hospitals,  like  all  the  others,  were  for  a  long 
time  sadly  deficient  in  tentage,  bedding,  and  supplies,  but  later  they  were  pro- 
cured and  good  work  was  done,  125  cases  of  yellow  fever  being  treated  in  them 
up  to  July  23,  with  a  record  of  35  deaths. 

Major  Crampton's  hospital,  which  was  at  first  only  a  collection  of  shelter  tents, 
unfortunately  located  on  bad  ground,  the  mud  at  times  being  several  inches  deep, 
was  later  changed  to  a  side  hill,  and  some  tents,  furnished  by  Major  La  Garde 
from  the  hospital  at  Siboney,  put  up.  These  two  hospitals  were  later  placed 
under  the  control  of  Surgeon  Ives,  United  States  Army,  and  were  continued  until 
larger  hospitals  were  established  near  the  city  of  Santiago. 

As  has  been  stated,  these  hospitals  were  all  of  them  lacking  in  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  tents,  cots,  bedding,  and  medicines,  but  were  well  equipped  with  surgical 
operating  tables,  surgical  instruments,  sterilizers,  dressing  chests,  etc.  After  the 
headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  was  moved  to  the  front  an  order  was 
given  by  the  chief  surgeon  to  Major  Appel  to  unload  from  the  Olivette  all  his 
tentage  and  camp  outfit  and  transfer  it  to  Major  La  Garde  at  Siboney,  and  I  am 
informed  this  was  done,  although  no  formal  report  was  made  to  me  of  the  matter. 

The  lack  of  tents  was  not  particularly  felt  after  the  battle  at  Sevilla,  as  the 
wounded  were  brought  at  once  to  the  steamer  Olivette,  where  operations  were 
performed  and  the  officers  and  men  made  comfortable.  But  after  the  battles  of 
July  1,  2,  and  3  the  inadequacy  of  shelter  that  could  be  furnished  the  wounded, 
and  later  to  those  who  were  sick,  gave  the  greatest  distress  to  all  concerned. 
But  the  tents  were  not  at  hand,  and  only  supplied  in  sufficient  numbers  after 
weeks  of  delay. 

Ambulances. — Only  three  ambulances  were  carried  on  the  transports.  These 
were  unloaded  and  set  up  in  time  to  be  of  service  during  the  battle  of  July  1  and 
subsequently.  They  were  placed  in  charge  of  First  Lieutenant  Godfrey,  assist- 
ant surgeon,  and  he  carried  them  to  the  fighting  line,  frequently  under  fixe  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  work  of  removing  wounded  to  the  rear. 

Later  (about  July  2)  a  train  of  ten  ambulances  arrived  on  the  transport  Lcru^ 
isiana,  in  charge  of  First  Lieut.  J.  M.  Kennedy,  assistant  surgeon.  They  were 
promptly  disembarked  at  Daiquiri  and  brought  to  the  front.  The  park  was  sta- 
tioned near  corps  headquarters,  where  the  train  could  be  under  control  of  the 
chief  surgeon.  This  train,  though  small  and  frequently  depleted  of  its  drivers  by 
disease,  was  of  immense  service,  and  under  the  efficient  management  of  Lieuten- 
ant Kennedy  was  constantly  engaged  in  transporting  the  sick  and  wounded  from 
the  camps  to  the  advance  hospitals,  and  from  them  to  the  base  hospital  at  Sibo- 
ney; and  from  that  place  medical  supplies  were  transported  to  the  front  as  fast 
as  they  were  received,  any  reserve  that  might  accumulate  being  protected  by 
wagon  paulLns  and  a  few  tents.  Through  frequent  discouragements,  due  to  the 
breaking  of  tongues  and  other  parts  of  ambulances,  of  harnesses  and  litters,  the 
sickness  of  mules  and  of  drivers,  he  kept  them  steadily  at  work  over  the  awful 
roads,  and  efficiently  did  all  so  small  a  train  could  do. 

Wagons  bedded  with  hay,  so  long  as  any  could  be  procured,  and  sometimes 
with  grass,  were  also  largely  used  in  moving  patients,  but  it  was  painful  and  some- 
times frightful  work,  which  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  numbers  rendered 
unavoidable. 

Among  the  precautions  taken  by  Lieutenant  Kennedy  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease,  he  had  the  inside  of  his  ambulances  frequently  washed  with  bichloride 
solutions  1 :  1000,  the  seats,  curtains,  and  floors  being  attended  to  after  every 
occupancy  by  a  yellow-fever  case;  then  separate  ambulances  were  assigned  to 
yellow-fever  hospitals  for  removal  of  the  sick  from  camps  of  detention  to  the 
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Yellow  feoer. — During  the  second  week  in  July  Dr.  John  Guiteras,  acting  assist- 
ant surgeon,  United  States  Army,  who  had  been  left  at  Siboney  with  view  to 
special  work  in  connection  with  yellow  fever,  reported  having  discovered  five 
cases  of  that  disease.  Three  of  the  patients  were  newspaper  correspondents; 
others  from  the  Thii-ty-f ourth  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry.  Later,  daily  reports 
showed  a  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  the  disease,  local  unsanitary  conditions 
favoring  its  spread.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  patients  had  been  sleeping  in  or 
resorting  to  habitations  which  were  considered  infected  was  reported.  Upon  this 
the  commanding  general  directed  the  destruction  by  fire  of  all  the  buildings  at 
that  point. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Yale,  Col.  Charles  E.  Greenleaf ,  assistant  surgeon- 
general,  took  charge  at  Siboney,  and  commenced  a  vigorous  police  of  the  town 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  Cuban  and  Spanish  refugees.  Col.  Nicholas  Senn,  chief 
surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  had  before  this  assisted  in  the  work  of  puri- 
fication, and  Major  Gorgas,  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  was  detailed  in  charge 
of  the  yellow-fever  hospital,  and  Major  McCreery,  surgeon,  in  administrative 
charge  of  the  town. 

A  few  days  later,  as  cases  were  reported  among  the  sick  received  from  the  front 
at  the  detention  camp  near  corps  headquarters.  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Hamilton  R. 
Jones  was  directed  to  make  an  inspection  of  all  sick  arriving  and  separate  the 
yeUow  fever  cases.  A  hospital  for  these  was  established  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
distant  on  an  eligible  site.  Dr.  Jones  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  hospital  with 
Acting  Asst.  Surg.  J.  F.  Combe  as  his  assistant.  Cuban  nurses  were  employed 
at  first,  but  they  proved  to  be  worthless,  and  were  either  discharged  or  left  in  a 
short  while.  As  was  always  the  case,  the  lack  of  shelter  was  a  serious  evU,  which 
was  corrected  very  slowly  and  only  as  tents  could  be  spared  from  Siboney  and  the 
surgical  hospital  under  Major  Wood.  Up  to  July  23, 125  cases  were  received  in 
this  hospital  and  a  mortality  rate  reported  of  about  12  per  cent. 

At  Siboney  cases  continued  to  accumulate  until  over  400  were  reported,  the 
death  rate  being  slightly  higher  than  the  above. 

Note. — ^Very  shortly  after  the  debarkation  of  troops  at  Siboney  the  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  corps  called  upon  the  commander  of  the  Cuban  forces,  who  with  his 
staff  was  quartered  in  the  most  desirable  house  in  the  place,  and  asked  him  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  yellow  fever  in  or  near  the  village.  He  stated  in  excel- 
lent BngUsh  that  there  had  been  no  case  in  the  place  recently.  When  questioned 
as  to  possible  danger  in  occupying  dwellings  there  or  coming  in  contact  with  his 
people,  he  said  he  believed  there  would  be  no  danger,  as  the  Cubans  rarely  had 
yellow  fever.  When  asked  as  to  the  advisability  of  burning  the  village  to  destroy 
infected  houses,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  and  that  it  might 
seem  like  wanton  destruction  of  property. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  opinion  neither  the  chief  surgeon  nor  the  command- 
ing general  thought  it  advisable  to  burn  the  town  at  that  time,  but  orders  were 
given  that  the  troops  should  keep  out  of  the  houses  and  palmetto  shacks.  This 
order  was  not  observed  by  civilians,  nor  by  the  commander  of  certain  volunteer 
regiments  and  their  staffs,  the  result  being  that  they  discovered  the  infective 
points  very  promptly  and  were  attacked  by  the  disease.  After  this  had  happened 
the  town  was  destroyed,  as  stated. 

Dr.  Jones,  who  was  ordered  to  inspect  the  fever  cases  under  treatment  in  the 
lines,  reported  many  mild  cases  and  several  serious  ones,  all  of  which  were  removed 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  hospital,  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  being 
ajjparently  the  main  diagnostic  point.  Unfortunately  regimental  surgeons  were 
without  their  urinary  test  sets,  and  nitric  acid  and  test  tubes  were  very  scarce  at 
all  the  hospitals.  For  this  reason  many  cases  that  were  thought  to  be  simple 
ephemeral  or  thermic  fever  and  various  forms  of  malarial  manifestation,  which 
were  widespread  among  the  troops  and  complicated  every  disease,  were  really  mild 
and  undetected  cases  of  yellow  fever.  The  uncertainty  of  diagnosis  was  increased 
by  the  practical  absence  of  yellow  fever  among  the  refugees  or  in  the  city,  as 
reported  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  of  Santiago,  who  had  been  a  lifelong  resident  and 
practitioner,  and  who  was  one  of  the  23,000  refugees  at  Caney.  Then  numerous 
regiments  which  had  suffered  no  contact  with  refugees,  were  isolated  in  fact,  fur- 
nished cases  of  the  disease.  All  of  the  regiments  had  one  common  condition, 
however,  that  of  the  construction  of  heavy  lines  of  intrenchments  and  the  necessity 
of  living  in  or  near  this  upturned  soil  for  nearly  two  weeks.  As  I  believe  this  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  widespread  malarial  infection,  so  do  I  believe  that 
it  was  the  main  cause  of  yellow  fever  infection.  That  this  telluric  variety  of  yel- 
low fever  was  mild  in  type  gave  a  reasonable  hope  that  by  the  prompt  recognition 
and  separation  of  cases  and  the  removal  of  camps  the  disease  might  be  controlled 
before  the  virulence  of  the  infective  germ  was  increased  by  transmission  through 
the  human  body. 
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Removal  of  camps,  etc. — So  soon  as  the  military  situation  permitted,  the  com- 
manding general  directed  the  removal  of  all  camps  from  the  trenches,  and  the 
selection  of  elevated  and  well-drained  sites  on  the  hills  to  the  north  and  east  of 
the  city.  One  camp,  that  of  the  First  Infantry,  v^as  located  near  San  Luis,  for 
military  reasons.  The  mountain  range  was  avoided  because  of  the  lack  of  roads 
over  which  supplies  could  be  drawn  and  the  lack  of  water;  also  because  of  the 
marked  increase  of  rainfall  in  that  region,  storms  being  much  more  frequent 
there  than  near  the  city.  The  camps  varied  in  distance  from  Santiago.  The  nearest 
and  the  healthiest,  that  of  corps  headquarters,  was  1  mile  from  the  edge  of  town, 
on  the  ridge  about  100  feet  high.  The  farthest,  that  of  the  cavalry  division, 
about  4  miles,  under  the  foothills  to  the  north.  The  mountain  plateau  country 
was  unsuitable  for  camping  purposes,  because  of  the  lack  of  shade  and  the  deep 
black  muck  of  soil,  which  was  a  perpetual  quagniire  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  men  and  ofBcersof  the  First  Infantry  suffered  intensely  in  that  country  from 
the  moist  heat  of  the  day  and  the  drenching  by  storms. 

Tentage,  etc. — It  was  not  until  the  last  week  in  July  and  the  first  week  of 
August  that  regimental  tents  and  camp  equipage  began  to  be  unloaded  from  the 
transports  and  were  carried  to  the  camps, .and  up  to  the  time  of  reembarkation 
many  of  the  regiments  were  still  protected  only  by  their  shelter  halves.  Where 
the  material  could  be  procured  some  of  the  troops  made  themselves  bunks,  ele- 
vated from  the  gi-ound,  but  ordinarily  this  was  not  done,  the  material  not  being 
at  hand,  and  the  energy  of  the  men  exhausted  by  sickness  and  the  tropical  cli- 
mate. Where  the  tents  and  the  bunks  were  combined  the  greater  comfort  possi- 
bly revived  the  waning  health  of  the  men.    But  this  was  not  apparent  at  once. 

Among  the  camp  equipage  were  to  be  classed  the  kettles  for  boiling  water  and 
the  ovens  for  cooking  and  baking,  all  of  which  were  necessary  to  establish  the 
company  messes  and  better  methods  of  preparing  the  food  supply.  At  the  same 
time  canned  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  began  to  appear  and  fears  of  scorbutic 
complications  to  wane;  but  with  it  all  the  intense  infection  of  trench  fever  con- 
tinued its  work  until  over  4,000  men  and  officers  were  on  sick  report.  It  became 
thus  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lay  only  in  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  whole  command  to  the  United  States,  which  was  commenced  August  8, 
and  continued  under  regulations  established  by  the  War  Department  as  rapidly 
as  transports  were  furnished  until  the  25th  of  August. 

Use  of  transports  for  the  sick  and  wounded. — Very  early  after  the  battle  of 
Sevilla,  and  from  that  time  on,  the  use  of  transports  for  the  accommodation  of 
slight  cases  of  wounding  and  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  became  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  absence  of  regular  hospital  ships  and  the  congestion  of  the  hos- 
pitals with  numbers  of  patients  for  whom  necessary  shelter  could  not  be  provided 
on  shore,  because  of  the  lack  of  tents  and  the  lack  of  cots.  At  the  front  and  in 
the  trenches  hundreds  of  men  were  waiting  for  hospital  treatment,  which  could 
not  be  given  them  until  room  was  made,  and  room  could  only  be  made  by  ship- 
ping north  those  able  to  travel.  For  this  reason  the  chief  sui-geon  recommended 
the  use  of  transports,  and  they  were  used  with  evident  satisfaction  up  to  the 
Seneca  and  Concho  incidents,  when  there  seems  to  have  been  complaint  as  to  the 
alleged  foul  water  on  the  ships  and  the  lack  of  supplies  for  the  sick.  In  regard 
to  the  first  condition,  these  transports  were  wholly  under  control  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  ship  itself,  and  foul-smelling 
water  from  long  storage  was  a  condition  common  to  nearly  all  of  them. 

About  the  20th  of  July  Major  La  Garde,  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  hospital  at 
Siboney,  was  asked  by  the  chief  surgeon,  through  telephone,  how  many  more 
patients  he  could  accommodate.  He  replied  that  his  hospital  was  full,  but  that  he 
had  1 75  convalescents,  who ,  while  unabletobe  returned  to  duty,  were  able  to  travel. 
In  order  to  make  room  for  many  grave  cases  of  sickness  reported  in  camps,  I 
requested  that  a  transport  be  designated  to  take  these  convalescents  to  the  States, 
and  thus  vacate  beds  and  shelter  for  graver  cases.  The  commanding  general 
authorized  the  transfer  and  the  chief  quartermaster  designated  the  vessels  named. 
The  conditions  were  urgent  and  because  of  the  lack  of  tents  the  hospitals  could  not 
be  enlarged,  so  as  many  convalescents  as  possible  were  sent  north.  The  selection 
of  those  to  go  and  the  provision  of  medical  stores  was  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
in  charge  of  medical  administration  at  Siboney.  The  foulness  of  the  ships  was 
a  matter  to  be  remedied  by  the  captain  and  crew,  and  with  the  powerful  pumps 
on  hand  I  was  assured  no  difficulty  could  be  met  in  making  a  ship  clean  at  any 
time  during  the  voyage. 

The  lack  of  surgeons  and  nurses  on  these  vessels  was  probably  unavoidable,  the 
lack  because  of  sickness  and  other  causes  being  one  that  pertained  to  all  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  corps  at  that  time  and  to  many  regimental  organizations  also.  Fur- 
thermore, the  convalescents  were  supposed  to  be  practically  well  men,  and  at  least 
able  to  care  for  themselves,  except  during  such  illness  as  might  break  out  during 
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the  voyage,  and  for  this  contingency  reasonable  provision  had  been  made  by  the 
presence  of  two  medical  officers  and  some  most  necessary  medical  stores.  If  any 
serious  cases  of  illness  or  wounds  were  sent  on  these  ships  it  was  without  direc- 
tion from  the  chief  surgeon. 

Fight  at  Sevilla  or  Guasimas. — The  engagement  occurring  on  the  24th  of  June 
at  a  locality  known  as  Sevilla  or  Guasimas,  about  4  miles  from  Siboney,  furnished 
52  wounded  men,  who  were  slowly  brought  on  litters  to  the  shore,  where  they  were 
temporarily  rested  in  a  very  foul  old  shed  until  boats  and  launches  could  be  pi'O- 
cured  from  the  Navy  to  transport  them  to  the  steamer  Olivette.  In  handling  the 
wounded  much  skill  was  shown  by  the  sailor  and  hospital  corps  private,  as  well 
as  a  good  deal  of  courage,  in  carrying  the  boat  through  the  surf  and  alongside  the 
steamer,  where  they  were  unloaded  near  an  open  port  hole,  and  the  patients  car- 
ried thence  onto  the  main  deck  to  await  their  several  turns  at  the  operating  table. 

The  chief  surgeon  spent  the  night  on  this  steamer  and  can  not  too  highly  com- 
mend the  effective  administration  of  its  affairs  by  Maj.  A.  H.  Appel,  surgeon  in 
charge.  The  ship  was  well  adapted  to  hospital  work,  and  the  surgical  outfit  made 
easily  available.  The  large  dining  room,  which  was  lighted  by  electricity,  was 
rapidly  converted  into  an  operating  room,  the  mess  tables  and  chairs  being  moved 
away,  and  surgical  tables,  sterilizers, 'and  dressing  cases  substituted. 

The  staterooms  of  the  Olivette  were  largely  above  the  main  deck  and  well  venti- 
lated, although  the  use  of  staterooms  rendered  the  task  of  nursing  and  surgical 
dressing  more  difficult  than  where  open  and  clear  decks  could  be  fitted  up.  Bath- 
rooms were  extemporized,  and  the  mess  and  nursing  appliances  of  the  field  hos- 
pital were  easily  stei'ilized.  A  large  stateroom  was  used  as  a  dispensary,  and  the 
smoking  room  on  the  upper  deck  as  an  office. 

This  early  battle  gave  the  first  illustration  in  actual  warfare  of  the  value  of  the 
first-aid  dressings.  All  of  the  wounded  showed  most  careful  application  of  the 
dressing,  which  in  many  cases  might  have  been  left  undisturbed  could  the  exact 
nature  of  the  surgical  condition  have  been  known  without  their  removal.  The 
nature  of  the  surgery  was  conservative,  no  occasion  for  the  graver  operations 
appearing.  One  case  of  trephining  for  wound  of  the  head  was  made  by  Lieut. 
L.  P.  Smith,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  and  a  laminectomy  for  shot 
wound  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  by  Major  Appel. 

Battles. — The  action  of  July  1,2,  and  3  have  been  so  fully  written  up  in  military 
reports  that  a  further  description  would  be  unnecessary.  The  operations  of  the 
medical  department  have  received  no  description  that  has  come  to  my  notice  that 
does  justice  to  the  gallantry  of  the  medical  staff  on  the  field  or  its  skillful  and 
tireless  work  in  the  hospitals.  The  bravery  of  our  men  under  fire  was  conspicu- 
ous. They  shared  all  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  campaign  equally  with  the 
officers  of  the  line. 

In  Major  Wood's  hospital  over  1,000  wounded  men  were  received  within  three 
days,  and  in  spite  of  lack  of  shelter  and  the  subsequent  exposure  to  intense  heat 
and  drenching  rains,  the  mortality  rate  was  less  than  7  per  cent. 

All  of  the  wounded  showed  the  most  careful  primary  dressing,  which  permitted 
deliberate  work  in  the  hospitals  in  the  application  of  operation  and  secondary 
dressings.  Fractures  of  the  thigh  were  carefully  splinted  on  the  field,  sometimes 
with  rods  or  wire,  at  others  with  the  broad  bark  of  the  palm  tree,  which  when 
wet  was  pliable  and  when  dry  firmly  adherent,  and  it  could  be  cut  into  any 
desired  shape  with  a  knife  or  rolled  into  desired  forms  with  great  ease. 

The  transportation  of  the  wounded  from  the  field  of  battle,  3  miles  distant,  was 
mainly  by  litter  and  three  ambulances.  In  a  few  cases  an  extemporized  carriage 
was  tried,  but  not  often  with  success.  The  wounded  from  the  fight  at  El  Caney 
were  cared  for  at  that  place  by  Major  Ebert,  surgeon  with  the  Seventeenth  Infan- 
try. They  were  brought  in  later  by  means  of  ambulances  and -wagons.  There 
were  at  this  place  over  150  wounded  Spanish  prisoners,  who  were  cared  for  by 
Major  Ebert  and  later  by  Drs.  Goodfellow,  Marshall,  and  Menocal,  until  they 
were  transferred  through  the  lines  to  the  large  Spanish  hospital  in  the  city. 

Early  after  the  battle  the  hospital  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  Miss  Clara 
Barton  and  her  staff  of  four  assistants,  who  immediately  set  up  their  tents  and 
cooking  apparatus,  and  labored  incessantly  day  and  night,  in  the  broiling  sun 
and  drenching  rain,  preparing  sick  food  for  the  wounded  and  serving  it  to  them, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  giving  the  help  that  the  Bed  Cross  Society  brings. 

At  the  earliest  practicable  date  the  wounded  were  moved  to  Siboney,  commenc- 
ing with  the  slighter  injuries,  and  proceeding  day  by  day  until  about  the  17th  of 
July,  when  the  hospital  was  empty  and  ready  to  be  moved  further  to  the  front. 
This  was  done  by  Major  Wood,  a  site  being  selected  on  a  hill  near  the  road  running 
north  and  not  far  from  Cubitas,  a  collection  of  houses  on  Purgatorio  Creek. 
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Health  of  the  troops.— The  health  of  the  troops  while  at  Tampa  was  excellent 
as  a  whole,  the  number  of  those  excused  from  duty  being  considerably  less  than 
the  rate  of  peace  service  at  military  posts.  But  this  low  rate  did  not  include  the 
large  number  who  were  suffering  from  an  acclimating  diarrhea,  which  broke  out 
in  the  regiments  newly  arrived.  This  disorder,  wnich  was  widespread  and  annoy- 
ing, resulted  in  using  up  a  large  amount  of  medicines  without  materially  impairing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  command.  The  reasons  for  its  incurrence,  I  think,  may 
be  found  not  in  any  defect  of  water  supply,  which  would  have  affected  citizens 
as  well  as  soldiers,  nor  yet  in  the  food,  which  among  the  regular  troops  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  out  I  believe  it  was 
due  rather  to  change  of  habitation  ,from  warm,  dry  bedding  in  warm,  dry  bar- 
racks to  the  damp  chills  of  sleeping  on  the  ground,  often  with  no  other  bed  than 
a  thin  rubber  sheet.  Every  night  our  clothing  was  drenched  with  dew,  and  every 
day  it  was  drenched  with  sweat,  and  from  this  alternate  heat  and  chill  I  believe 
the  intestinal  catarrhs  and  colics  arose.  "When  we  became  accustomed  to  the 
change,  our  troubles  in  that  respect  ceased.  Another  cause  was  the  innumerable 
so-called  soda  water  and  "  pop  stands  "  that  peddled  their  indigestible  stuff  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  camps,  and  with  which  the  unwary  and  imprudent  soldier  was 
always  gorging  himself,  not  because  his  food  was  insuf&cient,  but  because  of  his 
childlike  hunger  for  sweet  stuff  of  any  nature. 

About  the  same  time  measles  appeared  among  the  ti'oops,  affecting  regulars  as 
well  as  volunteers,  and  old  men  as  well  as  young.  The  disease,  which  had  been 
unusually  prevalent  all  over  the  North  during  the  winter  preceding,  spread 
rapidly  in  the  camps.  Prompt  isolation  of  the  patients  by  removal  from  their 
commands  to  che  field  hospitals  seemed  to  hold  it  in  check,  so  that  in  the  history 
of  the  expedition  it  did  not  become  a  very  important  factor.  The  type  was  not 
severe,  and  the  mortality  rate  was  small. 

Typhoid  fever  appeared  early  and  increased  with  rapidity  as  the  season  advanced. 
Just  whyit  should  have  become  so  widespread  I  can  not  now  conjecture.  While 
we  naturally  look  to  an  infected  water  supply  as  the  universal  cause,  I  think  we 
must  admit  the  possibility  of  infection  of  both  food  and  water  through  showers  of 
infected  dust  and  swarming  of  infected  flies  who  jtravel  from  the  sinks  to  the  mess 
tents  with  intolerable  regularity.  In  too  many  cases  the  covering  of  sinks  was 
perfunctory — usually  done  at  reveille  and  in  the  afternoon — but  its  contents  left 
bare  during  the  middle  of  the  day  when  most  in  use. 

The  infection  of  water  barrels  by  dust  being  blown  into  them  was  easy,  and  the 
inhalation  and  swallowing  of  infected  dust  was  by  no  means  impossible. 

The  typhoid  fever  existing  in  Tampa  prior  to  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  of 
a  grave  type,  but  fortunately  the  mortality  was  not  large.  Later,  in  Cuba,  after 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  men  became  lowered  by  the  exposures  and  hard- 
ships of  war,  the  mortality  rate  increased  and  the  disease  took  its  place  among 
the  foremost  causes  of  disability.  Malarial  fevers  and  a  variety  of  ephemeral 
fever,  which  simulated  dengue,  appeared  in  Cuba.  The  diseases  were  widespread 
and  of  a  severe  type.  In  all  of  them  great  prostration  would  follow  apparent 
recovery,  and  convalescence  was  protracted.  Large  doses  of  quinine  were 
required  to  control  the  malarial  variety.  The  ephemeral  fever,  which  exhibited  a 
temperature  often  as  high  as  105°  and  106°  F.,  would  disappear  in  about  four 
days,  with  protracted  convalescence  and  a  tendency  to  recurrence.  Quinine  was 
used  in  large  doses,  but  without  checking  the  disease. 

In  Cuba  many  of  these  ephemeral  forms  were  later  diagnosed  as  yellow  fever, 
particularly  when  they  were  subjected  to  urinary  test;  but  without  that  the 
Tampa  and  Cuban  varieties  looked  much  alike. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July  and  August  the  tendency  to  diarrhea  and  dysen- 
tery became  pronounced,  although  the  diet  of  the  troops  had  much  improved  and 
the  water  supply  was  certainly  no  worse  than  it  had  been  from  the  first.  The 
majority  of  medical  ofiBcers  regarded  it  as  of  malarial  origin  and  treated  it  as 
such,  and  frequently  with  large  rectal  injections  of  quinine.  Attempts  were 
made  to  check  its  spread  by  recommending  the  use  of  boiled  water  for  drinking 
purposes  without  favorable  results,  probably  because  the  men  preferred  the  dis- 
ease to  the  remedy.  At  divisional  hospital  No.  1,  where  boiied  ana  filtered  water 
was  freely  supplied,  and  about  all  that  was  to  be  had,  the  incurrence  of  diarrhea 
and  dysentery  was  almost  unknown.  Among  the  regiments  the  excuse  for  not 
furnishing  boiled  water  was  valid;  the  commands  were,  until  very  late,  without 
the  necessary  kettles  and  cauldrons  to  heat  the  water.  When  the  soldier  had 
only  his  tin  cup  and  ration  can  and  a  little  fire  of  green  twigs  with  which  to  cook 
his  food,  boiled  water  was  omitted. 

Sanitary  advice. — Before  leaving  Tampa  the  chief  surgeon  secured  the  publica- 
tion of  General  Orders,  No.  8,  headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps,  June  2,  1898,  in 
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relation  to  tlie  sanitary  care  of  troops.  This  circular  was  prepared  by  Dr.  John 
Gniteras,  acting  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  as  was  also  a  small  card 
circular  intended  as  a  pocket  companion.    Copies  of  these  are  hereto  appended. 

Medical  staff. — A  pocket  register  of  the  medical  offlcers,  regular,  volunteer,  and 
contract,  was  kept  by  the  chief  surgeon,  from  which  the  following  information 
can  be  given,  and  in  the  absence  of  verification  by  comparison  with  the  larger 
desk  records  turned  over  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Havard,  chief  surgeon.  United 
States  Volunteers,  it  is  believed  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  correct. 

On  the  23d  of  June  there  were  on  duty  with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  36  regular 
medical  offioers,  15  volunteer  medical  offlcers  and  20  contract  surgeons,  total  71. 
to  supply  20  regiments  of  infantry,  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  3  squadrons  of  mounted 
ti'oops,  3  batteries  of  light  artillery,  1  battalion  siege  artillery,  1  engineer  bat- 
talion, 3  field  hospitals,  a  large  wagon  train,  1  hospital  ship,  the  pack  train,  the 
Gatling-gun  detachment,  signal-corps  detachment,  and  3  independent  stations; 
in  all,  37  military  organizations  and  3  quartermaster  stations — Daiquiri  and 
Siboney,  and  4  hospitals. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  number  of  medical  of&cers  was  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  service  in  Cuba.  There  should  have  been  to  every  regiment  at 
least  2  medical  officers,  or  50  to  start  with.  To  every  squadron  of  cavalry,  bat- 
tery of  artillery,  and  battalion  of  engineers,  gun  detachment,  squad  corps,  pack 
train,  1  or  2  assistants.  To  every  hospital,  4  as  regular  staff  and  4  contracts  as 
assistants,  or  32;  making  a  total  of  90  offlcers. 

Concerning  the  naedical  offlcers  and  men  of  the  hospital  corps  who  were  with 
the  expedition,  I  can  not  speak  too  highly.  They  shared  all  the  hardships  that 
came  to  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  not  alone  duringthe  assault  and  siege  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  but  in  the  far  more  trying  battle  with  disease,  which  day  after  day  rav- 
aged our  camps  and  threatened  annihilation  as  a  fighting  force  to  the  gallant 
troops  who  had  won  one  of  the  most  splendid  victories  of  history.  These  brave 
and  devoted  men,  through  the  blistering  heat  and  drenching  rains  and  equally 
drenching  dews  of  a  tropical  summer,  marched  side  by  side  with  their  comrades 
of  the  line,  slept  in  the  mud,  breathed  the  deadly  vapors  of  the  jungles,  and  more 
pestilential  miasmas  of  the  upturned  earth  in  the  trenches,  endured  the  same 
privations  as  to  lack  of  food  and  shelter,  worked  when  others  slept,  resting  neither 
day  nor  night  so  long  as  their  services  were  anywhere  called  for,  whether  on  the 
march,  in  the  camps,  or  in  the  hospitals.  Can  we  deny  to  them  equal  share  in  the 
honors  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  their  fellow  soldiers?  I  can  at  least  append 
their  names,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  not  be  forgotten.  There  are  also  others, 
who  joined  the  command  later  and  did  faithful  and  valuable  service,  whom  Ihope 
will  be  embraced  in  a  supplementary  list. 

This  report  closes  with  July  33, 1898,  when,  on  account  of  continued  illness  and 
at  my  own  request,  I  was  relieved  by  the  commanding  general  from  duty  as  chief 
surgeon  of  the  corps  and  Maj.  Valery  Havard,  surgeon,  was  appointed  acting 
chief  surgeon  in  my  stead,  the  administrative  duties  of  the  offlce  being  assumed 
by  him.    His  report  will  cover  the  operations  of  the  department  from  that  date. 

DOCUMENTS  ATTACHED  TO  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  POPE'S  REPORT. 

1.  List  of  regular  and  volunteer  medical  officers  and  acting  assistant  surgeons  on 
duty  with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  at  the  date  of  the  landing  of  the  expedition  at 
Daiquiri  and  Siboney,  Cuba. 

Lieut.  Col.  B.  F.  Pope,  chief  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers;  chief  surgeon, 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  April  33  to  July  33, 1898,  when  relieved  on  account  of  illness. 
Eemained  with  the  corps,  however,  until  it  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Lieut.  Col.  Valery  Havard,  chief  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers;  chief  sur- 
geon. Fifth  Army  Corps,  from  July  33,  1898,  to  August  35,  1898,  when  he  was 
announced  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Department  of  Santiago;  chief  surgeon-of  the 
cavalry  division  to  July  28, 1898. 

Maj.  Henry  S.  Kilbourne,  surgeon.  United  States  Army;  chief  surgeon.  Second 
Division.    Later,  September  10, 1898,  chief  surgeon.  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

Maj.M.  W.Wood,  surgeon.  United  States  Army;  chief  surgeon,  First  Division; 
also  in  charge  divisional  hospital  No.  1  to  July  31, 1898. 

Maj.  L.  W.  Crampton,  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Eighth  United  States 
Infantry;  in  charge  detention  hospital  near  corps  headquarters;  chief  surgeon, 
First  Brigade,  Second  Division. 

Maj.  S.  Q.  Robinson,  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Tenth  United  States  Infantry; 
chief  surgeon.  Second  Brigade,  and  acting  chief  surgeon  of  the  Second  Division. 
Later,  in  charge  of  divisional  hospital  No.  1.  Left  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on 
departure  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  for  the  United  States. 

Maj.  L,  A, La  Garde,  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  Ninth  United  States  Cav- 
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airy;  in  charge  of  divisional  hospital  No.  3,  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Siboney, 
Cuba;  also  in  charge  of  all  admiaistrative  work  at  that  place. 

Maj.  A.  H.  Appel,  surgeon,  United  States  Army;  in  charge  of  divisional  hospital 
No.  2,  at  Tampa,  Fla.;  also  of  same  hospital  on  steamer  Olivette. 

Maj.  George  McCreery,  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  Sixth  United  States  Cav- 
alry; in  charge  of  field  hospital,  cavalry  division;  executive  oiScer  at  Siboney 
during  the  yellow-fever  epidemic.    Died  at  sea  en  route  to  the  United  States. 

Maj.  R.  G.  Ebert,  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Seventeenth  United  States 
Infantry,  chief  surgeon,  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division;  also  in  charge  of 
Nvounded  Spanish  prisoners  at  El  Caney,  Cuba. 

Maj.  R.  W.  Johnson,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers.  Executive 
Djficer  and  surgeon,  divisional  hospital.  No.  1.  Left  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  after  the 
departure  of  the  Fifth  Corps  for  the  United  States. 

Maj.  W.  D.  McCaw,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  Sixth  United 
States  Infantry;  chief  surgeon  First  Brigade,  First  Division. 

Maj.  F.  J.  Ives,  brigade  surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers,  Twentieth  United 
States  Infantry;  chief  surgeon  General  Bates's  Independent  Division. 

Maj.  H.  S.  T.  Harris,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  Ninth  United 
States  Cavalry;  later  chief  surgeon  Cavalry  Division. 

Maj.  W.  B.  Banister,  brigade  surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers,  Second  United 
States  Infantry.  In  charge  field  hospital  near  General  Bates's  Division.  Left  at 
Santiago  after  departure  of  the  Fifty  Army  Corps. 

Maj.  Paul  ShUlock,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  Twenty-fifth 
United  States  Infantry;  chief  surgeon,  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division. 

Maj.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers. 
"    Maj.  Ogden  Rafferty,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers.     On  duty  at 
Siboney,  Cuba,  as  acting  medical  supply  ofiicer.    Returned  to  the  United  States 
in  charge  of  sick,  transport  CheroTcee,  July  6,  1898. 

Maj.  Philip  G.  Wales,  brigade  surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers,  Twelfth 
United  States  Infantry. 

Capt.  A.  B.  Heyl,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  First  United  States 
Cavalry.    Returned  to  the  United  States  aboiifc  July  9,  1898. 

Capt.  Joseph  T.  Clarke,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  Twenty-second 
United  States  Infantry. 

Capt.  M.  W.  Ireland,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army;  surgeon  at  divi- 
sional hospital,  No.  3  at  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Siboney,  Cuba. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Fisher,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  Twenty-first  United 
States  Infantry. 

Capt.  F.  A.  Winter,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Third  United  States 
Cavalry.  Returned  to  the  United  States  on  transport  City  of  Washington,  July 
9,  1898. 

Capt.  M.  M.  Brewer,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry.     Died  of  typhoid  fever  on  his  retvirn  to  the  United  States. 

Capt.  H.  M.  Hallock,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Seventh  United 
States  Infantry. 

Capt.  G.  J.  Newgarden,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  Third  United 
States  Cavalry. 

Capt.  E.  L.  Munson,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  executive  officer 
to  chief  surgeon.  Fifth  Army  Corps,  onsteamer  Olivette,  June  34  to  36;  in  charge 
of  outfitting  transports  for  reception  of  wounded  to  July  10;  left  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Breakwater  July  10,  in  charge  of  sick  and  wounded. 

First  Lieut.  Guy  C.  M.  Godfrey,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army.     ^ 

First  Lieut.  J.  M.  Kennedy,  assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Army;  command- 
ing ambulance  train,  Fifth  Army  Corps;  m  charge  of  distribution  of  supplies 
and  the  transportation  of  wounded  and  sick  from  July  20  to  August  — ,  1898;  in 
charge  of  the  Nautical  Club  Hospital  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  to . 

First  Lieut.  W.  W.  Quinton,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Battery 
A,  Second  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  D.  C.  Howard,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army.  On  duty 
at  divisional  hospital,  No.  3,  and  on  steamer  Olivette  to . 

First  Lieut.  W.  H.  Wilson,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Battery  K, 
First  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  T.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Twenty- 
fourth  United  States  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  J.  H.  Stone,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Sixteenth 
United  States  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  P.  C.  Fauntleroy,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Fourth 
United  States  Infantry,  and  divisional  hospital.  No.  3,  at  Siboney. 

First  Lieut.  L.  A.  Puller,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry. 
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'  First  Lieut.  L.  P.  Smith,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  divisional 
hospital,  No.  2,  and  on  hospital  steamer  Olivette. 

The  following  are  State  volunteer  officers: 

Maj.  W.  D.  Bell,  surgeon.  Seventy-first  New  York  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Capt.  H.  B.  Stafford,  assistant  surgeon.  Seventy-first  New  York  Infantry  Vol- 
unteers. 

First  Lieut.  James  Stafford,  assistant  surgeon,  Seventy-first  New  York  Infan- 
try Volunteers. 

Maj.  H.  0.  Bowen,  surgeon,  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volunteers. 

E.  A.  Gates,  assistant  surgeon,  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volunteers;  also 
on  duty  at  divisional  hospital,  No.  1. 

J.  S.  Hitchcock,  assistant  surgeon,  Second  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Maj.  Henry  La  Mott,  surgeon.  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

Capt.  J.  A.  Church,  assistant  surgeon.  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry. 

Lieut.  Frank  Donaldson,  assistant  surgeon,  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry. 

Maj.  F.  T.  L.  Magourn,  surgeon  volunteers,  Ninth  Massachusetts  Infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Peter  Shea,  assistant  surgeon  volunteers,  Ninth  Massachusetts 
Infantry. 

Maj.  V.  C.  Vaughan,  surgeon,  Thirty-third  Michigan  Infantry. 

Guy  B.  Baily,  assistant  surgeon.  Thirty-third  Michigan  Infantry. 

Maj.  James  A.  King,  surgeon.  Thirty-fourth  Michigan  Infantry. 

John  A.  Bobb,  assistant  surgeon.  Thirty-fourth  Michigan  Infantry. 

Julius  M.  Wilhelm,  assistant  surgeon.  Thirty-fourth  Michigan  Infantry. 

Dr.  George  Goodfellow,  of  California,  rendered  volunteer  service  without  pay 
to  the  wounded  after  the  assaults  on  Santiago,  and  to  wounded  Spanish  prisoners 
at  El  Caney.  He  was  present  with  headquarters  of  the  corps  and  rendered  much 
assistance  to  the  chief  surgeon  and  general  commanding. 

Dr.  Karl  Rudberg,  fleet  surgeon.  Royal  Swedish  navy.  Distinguished  services 
in  the  hospital  at  Siboney  and  on  the  Iroquois  to  Key  West. 

Maj.  Charles  P.  Nancrede,  surgeon  of  division.  General  Duffield's  command  at 
Siboney. 

Contract  surgeons  who  were  with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  on  its  landing  at  Daiquiri 
and  Siboney  and  during  the  assault  and  siege  of  Santiago  de  Cuba: 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  W.  W.  Calhoun,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  H.  "W.  Danforth,  Ninth  United  States  Cavalry;  fatally 
wounded  July  3, 1898. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  W.  E.  Parker,  divisional  hospitals,  Nos.  3  and  3.  Yellow- 
fever  service  at  Siboney  and  on  hospital  steamer  Olivette. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  John  Guiteras.    Yellow-fever  service  at  Siboney  until  July  20. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  B.  C.  Leonardi,  Ninth  United  States  Cavalry. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  W.  P.  Lawrence,  Battery  G,  Fourth  Artillery;  also  yeUow- 
fever  hospital  at  Siboney. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  R.  N.  Pitts,  First  United  States  Infantry,  and  in  yellow- 
fever  hospitals. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  divisional  hospital.  No.  1.  In  charge 
yellow-fever  hospital  near  headquarters  and  at  Siboney. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  R.  Echeverria,  Light  Battery  D,  Fifth  Artillery,  and  in  yellow- 
fever  hospital  at  Siboney. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Wilfrid  TurnbuU,  battalion  United  States  Engineers. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  F.  E.  Menocal,  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  Sixth  United 
States  Cavalry,  First  United  States  Infantry,  Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
and  among  Spanish  refugees  at  El  Caney. 

Acting  Asst.  Sui-g.  J.  M.  Delgado,  First  United  States  Cavalry. 

Acting  Asst.  G.  Surg.  Moreno  De  La  Torre,  Tenth  Infantry,  to  June  33.  Steamer 
Olivette  to 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  J.  A.  Tabor,  Eighth  United  States  Infantry. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  T.  R.  Marshall,  Sixth  United  States  Infantry,  divisional 
hospital.  No.  1,  and  among  refugees  at  El  Caney  and  Spanish  prisoners. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  F.  J.  Combe,  divisional  hospital,  No.  1,  and  yellow-fever 
hospital  near  corps  headquarters. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Arthur  Jordan,  Second  United  States  Cavalry. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  A.  E.  Wynter,  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry,  and 
yellow-fever  hospital. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Thomas  Y.  Aby,  Twentieth  Infantry. 

Acting  Asst.  Surg.  E.  R.  Bragg,  Third  Infantry. 

Medical  officers  who  joined  the  command  after  the  assault  on  Santiago  and 
rendered  service  during  the  siege: 

Maj.  W.  G.  Willard,  surgeon.  First  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Capt.  Thomas  C.  Roberts,  assistant  surgeon,  First  Llinois  Infantry  Volimteers. 
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First  Lieut.  C.  B.  Walls,  assistant  stogeon,  First  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Maj.  Richard  Pyles,  surgeon,  First  District  of  Columbia  Infantry  Volunteers. 

First  Lieut.  S.  C.  Cox,  assistant  surgeon,  First  District  of  Columbia  Infantry 
Volunteers. 

Capt.  C.  F.  KieflEer,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  Artillery  Battalion. 

Maj.  E.  C.  Farquhar,  surgeon,  Eighth  Ohio  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Capt.  G.  H.  Wuchter,  assistant  surgeon.  Eighth  Ohio  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Capt.  A.  y.  Smith,  assistant  surgeon.  Eighth  Ohio  Infantry  Volunteers. 

Acting  assistant  surgeons: 

A.  A.  Snyder,  divisional  hospital.  No.  3;  Stanley  Warren,  Ennis  Battery;  J.  Rams- 
burgh,  detention  hospital  to ;  R.  D.  Boss,  First  United  States  Infantry  to 

;  J.  T.  Arwine,  detention  hospital  to ;  J.  McV.  Maokall,  Daiquiri  to 

;  C.  C.  Marbury,  detention  hospital  to . 

2. 

[General  Orders,  No.  8.] 

Heabqxjakters  Fifth  Army  Coeps, 

Tampa,  Fla. ,  June  2,  1898. 
The  following  is  published  for  the  information  of  this  command: 

Suggestions  to  commanding  and  medical  offlcers  for  the  prevention  of  yellow 
fever,  and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the 
Tropics,  by  Dr.  John  Guiteras,  United  States  Army. 

The  general  hygienic  rules  for  the  government  of  military  camps  should  be 
enforced.     Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  special  points: 

The  use  of  quinine. — The  regular  administration  of  quinine  for  the  prevention 
of  malaria  is  of  doubtful  advantage.  Quinine,  however,  should  be  used  when  the 
individual  is  subjected  to  extraordinary  depressing  influences,  such  as  trauma- 
tism, exhaustion.  Several  substitutes  for  quinine  have  been  used  by  the  Cuban 
army,  but  with  little  efEectiveness.  The  best  is  probably  a  decoction  of  cofEee 
and  lemon. 

Alcohol. — The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  specially  deleterious  in  the  tropics. 
Diluted  wines,  with  the  meals,  are  generally  used,  and  vsdth  advantage.  Stronger 
liquors  internally,  and  in  the  form  of  frictions,  may  be  recommended  after  pro- 
longed exposure  to  wet.  The  aguardiente  produced  in  the  country  is  used  with 
advantage  in  slight  diarrheal  troubles.  In  the  treatment  of  the  later  stages  of 
yellow  fever  efEervescing  alcoholic  drinks  are  useful,  but  we  can  not  prescribe  the 
large  doses  employed  in  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia. 

Fruits. — We  would  especially  recommend  the  cocoanut  water  when  the  nut  is 
green  (may  be  found  throughout  the  year) ,  the  sugar  cane  (from  November  to 
April),  the  sugar  apple  (August  and  September),  the  orange  (during  the  winter 
months),  and  the  mango  (June  and  July).  The  latter  fruit  should  be  especially 
avoided  when  green  or  overripe.  The  sapodilla  (May  and  June) ,  the  mammey 
apple  (August),  the  banana  (all  the  year  round),  and  the  pineapple  (November 
and  December)  are  less  easily  digested  and  should  be  eaten  sparingly.  The  alli- 
gator pear  (July  and  August)  should  be  eaten  with  the  meals,  and  not  to  excess. 
The  tamarind  and  the  ripe  guava  (the  latter  most  abundant  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber) are  laxative. 

The  vegetables  of  the  country — ^the  yam,  the  yuca,  the  malanga,  and  the  sweet 
potato — should  be  thoroughly  cooked.  Rice  and  plantains  properly  cooked  are 
favorite  dishes  with  the  natives.  They  are  nourishing  and  easUy  digested.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  method  of  preparation  should  be  learned  from  the  natives. 

Water. — The  spring  waters  in  Cuba  are  usually  good  and  abundant  in  many 
sections  of  the  island.  Yellow  fever  is  not  conveyed  in  the  water,  but  typhoid 
fever  and  probably  also  malaria,  dysentery,  and  some  of  the  parasitic  diseases  are 
transmitted  in  the  drinking  water.  Unless  the  water  be  obtained  directly  from 
the  springs  it  should  be  boiled. 

Bathing. — Bathing  every  day  in  the  running  streams  is  safe,  and  to  be  recom- 
mended.   The  best  hour  for  bathing  is  about  11  a.  m. 

Clothing. — Light  linen  or  cotton  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  Wool  irritates 
the  skin,  promotes  excessive  perspiration,  and  prevents  the  cooling  effect  of  evap- 
oration. The  danger  of  chilling  by  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  surface  under  wet 
linen  can  be  prevented  readily  by  a  change  of  clothing,  or  by  an  outer  dry  gar- 
ment, or  the  woolen  blouse,  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  drafts  of  air. 

The  bed  covering  should  be  comfortable.  Wet  clothing  and  wet  feet  should  be 
especially  avoided  during  sleeping  hours. 
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The  tent  flooring. — The  hammock  may  be  more  comfortable  than  the  floor,  and 
it  will  certainly  afford  protection  against  troublesome  insects,  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  elevation  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground  will  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  body  of  the  miasms  of  disease.  If  it  be  not  practicable  to  swing 
large  bodies  of  troops,  there  will  be  found  in  Cuba  an  abundance  of  tall  grass  that 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  straw. 

Work. — No  exercise  or  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  be  per- 
mitted between  the  hours  of  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  The  morning  hours  are  the  best 
for  marching.  The  heavy  showers  and  thunderstorms  occur  usually  in  the  after- 
noon after  2  o'clock.  The  mornings  are  usually  clear.  Continuous  rain  storms 
are  cyclonic,  and  they  occur  mostly  in  September  and  October. 

The  site  of  the  encampment. — The  ordinary  rules  should  govern  us  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  camp  site.  The  ground  should  be  high.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  northeast,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  fronting  to  this  quarter  should  be 
selected.    The  privies  should  be  located  to  the  northwest  of  the  camp. 

With  respect  to  yellow  fever,  two  important  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind:  (1) 
Yellow  fever  prevails  habitually  (so-called  endemicity)  only  in  a  few  and  small 
sections  of  the  island.  (3)  Yellow  fever  may  be  carried  to,  and  when  so  carried 
may  spread  in,  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  sections  referred  to  under  No.  1 
are  the  populous  centers,  especially  the  seaport  towns  of  commercial  importance, 
such  as  Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Manzanillo,  Cien- 
fuegos,  Batabano.  The  large  towns  in  the  interior  that  have  a  free  communica- 
tion with  the  above  are  also  frequently  the  seat  of  epidemics.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts yellow  fever  is  an  imported  disease. 

The  troops,  then,  should  be  kept,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  out  of  the  cities,  and 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  yellow  fever  into 
the  camps. 

The  means  of  conveyance  of  the  disease  into  the  camp  will  be  through  supplies, 
through  prisoners  of  war,  through  detachments  of  our  troops  that  may  have  laeen 
forced  to  occupy  infected  districts,  through  the  smuggling  of  things  into  the  camp. 
Against  all  these  dangers  we  must  institute  the  rules  governing  a  strict  quaran- 
tine. Our  supplies  should  come  from  the  north,  and  if  depots  for  such  supplies 
must  be  established  on  the  island  we  should  select  noninf  ected  places  for  this  pur- 
pose. Prisoners  of  war  should  be  corralled  in  a  place  of  detention,  guarded,  if 
possible,  by  immune  troops.  The  clothing  of  the  prisoners  should  be  disinfected 
at  once.  If  no  other  measures  of  disinfection  are  available,  we  can  place  much 
reliance  upon  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  provided  the  exposure  of  every  piece  be  com- 
plete. The  period  of  detention  and  observation  of  these  prisoners  should  extend 
over  seven  days. 

The  presence  of  a  case  of  yellow  fever  in  a  camp  is  no  evidence  that  the  camp 
is,  or  that  it  will  become,  infected.  Yellow  fever  is  not  dii-ectly  transmissible. 
If  the  house,  the  room,  the  tent  where  a  case  of  yellow  fever  is  found  be  not 
infected,  individuals  may  come  in  contact  vnth  such  a  case  or  cases  without  con- 
tracting the  disease.  Large  yellow-fever  hospitals  have  been  managed  without 
a  single  case  occurring  among  the  attendants,  though  these  were  not  immune. 

In  the  detention  camps  established  by  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  near  large 
epidemic  centers  the  disease  has  never  spread  among  the  refugees.  Of  course,  a 
certain  proportion  of  these  refugees  are  stricken  down  with  the  disease.  They 
have  contracted  it  in  the  epidemic  center,  and  when  they  arrive  in  camp  they 
are  goin^  through  the  process  of  incubation.  The  disease,  therefore,  breaks  out 
within  the  first  five  days  after  arrival.  The  permanent  residents  of  the  camp — 
the  attendants  and  the  refugees  who  have  been  detained  in  camp  longer  than 
seven  days — never  contract  the  disease  from  these  imported  cases.  This  means 
that  the  camp  has  not  become  infected. 

The  measures  taken  to  prevent  the  infection  of  these  camps  are  twofold.  (1) 
The  baggage  of  these  people  is  disinfected  immediately  upon  arrival  in  camp. 
(2)  A  careful  watch  is  kept  upon  these  new  arrivals  and  upon  everybody  in  the 
encampment.  On  the  first  appearance  of  suspicious  symptoms  the  individual 
affected  is  removed  to  a  hospital  especially  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  safety 
then  depends  upon  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  symptoms  and  the  immediate 
Isolation  of  the  cases. 

Our  military  camps  should  be  divided  from  the  start  into  two  distinct  and 
separate  parts — one  a  main  camp,  the  other  a  hospital  camp.  The  latter  should  be 
situated  trom  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  main  camp. 

A  few  tents  should  be  placed  about  100  yards  from  the  hospital  camp  for  the 
care  of  suspicious  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  may  be  uncertain.  This  should 
be  called  the  probation  camp. 

The  hospital  camp  should  be  surrounded  by  a  barbed-wire  fence,  and  should  be 
carefully  guarded. 
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Even  the  hospital  camp  does  not  necessarily  become  infected.  Disinfection  of 
the  clothing  and  the  dejecta  should  be  instituted  to  prevent  this.  The  probation 
hospital  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  infection.  When  a  case  has  been 
recognized  as  one  of  yellow  fever  and  has  been  removed  to  the  hospital  camp,  the 
walls  of  the  tent  should  be  washed  down  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
1: 2000,  and  the  ground  should  be  burned  by  a  Barber  asphalt  furnace.  Patients 
may  be  returned  to  the  main  camp  ten  days  after  the  establishment  of  convales- 
cence and  after  disinfection  of  the  clothing. 

If  there  be  evidence  that  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  originated  in  the  main 
camp,  it  should  be  moved. 

The  diagnosis  of  yellow  fever  is  based  upon  the  following  three  cardinal  symp- 
toms: The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  face,  which  may  show  itself  with  suf- 
ficient distinctness  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  albumin  in  the  urine, 
and  the  peculiar  discrepancy  between  the  pulse  and  temperature.  The  two  latter 
symptoms  may  not  appear  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Shatter: 

E.  J.  McClernand, 
Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

Oflacial. 

3.  Memorandum  of  instructions  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  for  the 
preservation  of  their  health  in  the  tropics. 

The  body  adapts  itself  readily  to  changes  of  climate.  You  do  not  require  any 
special  preparation  for  the  climate  of  Cuba.  You  should  meet  the  heat  in  the 
same  way  that  you  do  in  the  summer  season  of  the  North. 

Avoid,  therefore,  the  use  of  medicines  that  are  recommended  to  protect  the  body 
against  the  action  of  climate. 

The  danger  in  the  tropics  does  not  .come  from  the  direct  action  of  the  climate. 
The  danger  is  due  to  the  presence,  in  some  districts  of  the  warm  countries,  of  the 
microbes  of  certain  diseases.  The  chief  measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  dis- 
eases will  be  instituted  by  your  commanding  offlcers.  There  are  no  medicines 
that  will  pi'otect  us  from  these  diseases. 

Do  not  take  quinine  regularly  when  your  health  is  good. 

Do  not  take  purgatives  when  the  bowels  are  regular. 

Drink  boiled  water  when  you  can  not  get  natural  spring  water.  Stagnant  sur- 
face water  is  specially  dangerous. 

If  possible,  drink  water  only  at  mealtime. 

The  fruits  of  the  country  are  wholesome  when  eaten  in  season. 

Avoid  unripe  and  unsound  fruits.  Peel  all  fruits  before  eating.  Use  as  little 
alcoholic  beverages  as  possible. 

The  clothing  should  be  light  and  loose.  When  wet  from  sweat  or  rain,  remove 
it  for  drying  and  rub  the  body  briskly  with  a  wet  towel  until  it  is  clean.  Also, 
if  exposed  to  drafts  when  perspiring  freely,  put  on  some  extra  covering. 

When  your  feet  are  wet,  rub  them  dry  and  put  on  dry  socks,  even  if  you  can 
not  change  your  shoes. 

Protect  yourself  from  mosquitoes  by  gloves  and  nets. 

Bathe  your  whole  body  morning  and  evening  if  you  can,  but  do  not  swim  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  except  under  shade. 

Sleep  in  dry  clothing  only.     Otherwise  keep  awake  and  move  about. 

The  health  of  the  command  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  orders  not  to  communicate  with  suspected  persons  or  places. 

Report  all  sickness  to  a  medical  oflBicer  at  once. 

B.  P.  Pope, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Chief  Surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers. 


Report  and  Comments  on  Some  of  the  Medical  Features  op  the  Santiago 
Campaign,  by  Lieut.  Col.  V.  Havard,  Chief  Surgeon,  United  States  Vol- 
unteers. 

Wars,  like  years,  succeed,  but  do  not  resemble,  each  other.  Not  only  do  they 
each  have  special  features,  calling  for  special  preparations,  but  the  lapse  of  time 
works  constant  changes  in  the  shape,  size,  and  power  of  projectiles,  so  that  each 
new  campaign  opens  with  problems  unsolved  and  questions  unanswered.  The 
one  suljject  about  which  military  surgeons  disagi'eed  most — the  behavior  of  the 
new  small-caliber  jacketed  bullet — has  apparently  been  solved,  and  solved  in  a 
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manner  to  comfort  and  cheer  all  who  have  labored  to  render  war  less  destructive 
and  more  humane.  This  new  bullet,  from  which  the  swift  annihilation  of  bri- 
gades and  regiments  had  been  predicted,  is  shown,  on  a  sufQcient  scale  to  be  con- 
clusive, to  cause  no  more  casualties  than  the  large  conical  bullet  of  former  wars, 
to  cause  proportionately  fewer  deaths  (on  the  field  and  in  hospital),  and  to  give 
the  wounded  a  much  better  chance  of  recovery.  Never  before  have  so  many 
wounds  healed  by  first  intention,  were  there  so  few  fractures,  and  so  few  opera- 
tions performed. 

At  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  July  1,  in  which  our  troops  assaulted  and  cap- 
tured an  almost  impregnable  position,  the  total  number  of  casualties  was  933  for 
the  7,000  troops  present  and  under  fire,  a  ratio  of  13  per  cent — namely,  11  per 
cent  of  wounded  and  2  per  cent  of  killed.  At  El  Caney  the  total  casualties  were 
about  11  per  cent.  Among  the  Spaniards,  who  fought  mostly  under  cover,  the 
casualties  were  much  under  10  per  cent.  Our  proportion  of  killed  in  all  the 
engagements  at  San  Juan  (1,039:145  =  7.16)  was  somewhat  less  than  one-seventh 
of  all  struck;  among  the  Spaniards  it  was  less  than  one-fifth. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  purpose  of  invasion  of  an  enemy's  territory  by  sea, 
where  no  harbor  can  be  entered  and  landing  must  necessarily  be  effected  in  open 
bay  and  through  the  surf,  particular  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  loading  of 
transports,  so  that  all  needful  supplies  can  be  readily  found,  readily  landed,  and 
in  such  shape  as  to  be  easily  carried  into  the  interior.  Concerning  this  matter, 
it  is  notorious  that  serious  mistakes  were  jnade,  arising  from  the  apparent  want 
of  a  systematic  original  plan  and  from  the  great  hurry  and  confusion  which 
marked  the  last  days  of  preparation  and  loading.  As  a  result,  each  regiment  had 
more  or  less  of  its  medical  supplies  lowered  in  the  hold  of  its  own  or  some  other 
transport,  and  mostly  inaccessible.  Medical  officers  in  dire  need  of  many  things 
stood  on  the  beach  day  after  day  making  futile  efforts  to  get  at  their  supplies  in 
the  holds  of  ships  sometimes  anchored  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  The 
almost  absolute  want  of  means  of  landing  and  disembarkation  is  one  of  the  amaz- 
ing features  of  the  expedition.  There  was  but  one  lighter  and  not  a  single  steam 
launch  with  the  fleet  of  transports.  Obviously  the  Navy  was  expected  to  furnish 
help  in  this  respect,  and  it  did  at  times  and  places,  but  was  oftener  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

A  bit  from  my  personal  experience  will  illustrate  the  situation.  On  June  89  I 
transferred  the  provisional  hospital  at  Siboney  to  Surgeon  La  Garde  and  joined 
the  cavalry  division,  of  which  I  was  chief  surgeon.  I  at  once  i-ealized  the  scanti- 
ness of  our  supplies  and  the  impossibility  of  setting  up  a  division  hospital;  there- 
fore, on  the  very  next  morning,  I  returned  to  Siboney  with  Surg.  George 
McCreery  and  an  order  for  four  wagons  to  get  our  medical  supplies  from  the  hold 
of  the  transport  Rio  Orande.  Only  one  rowboat  was  available  for  the  service  of 
all  the  transports.  We  took  passage  in  it  and  on  the  way  stopped  by  the  Mohawk 
to  let  off  an  officer.  A  member  of  the  untrained  crew,  lifting  his  heavy  oar, 
dropped  it  upon  and  through  the  bottom,  so  that  the  boat  filled  up  rapidly  and  we 
had  to  scramble  out  upon  the  Mohawk.  It  happened  that  this  transport  was  with- 
out a  single  boat  on  which  to  forward  us  to  our  destination,  the  Rio  Orande,  only 
300  or  400  yards  away,  or  send  us  back  to  the  shore;  and  the  captain,  with  the 
selfishness  and  indifference  of  many  of  his  class  in  those  troublous  days,  declined 
to  make  any  effort  in  our  behalf.  It  was  only  after  several  hours  of  shouting  and 
signaling  that  we  succeeded  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the- lighter,  and,  after 
much  difficult  maneuvering,  were  rescued  and  carried  back  to  the  beach.  The 
effort  had  been  hopeless.  I  returned  to  the  front  that  same  evening  empty-handed, 
leaving  Surgeon  McCreery  behind.  He  succeeded  in  a  couple  or  days,  with  the 
help  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Rafferty,  in  obtaining  two  wagonloads  of  supplies, 
which  were  a  valuable  addition  to  the  overtaxed  field  hospital. 

But  few  ambulances  were  brought  from  Tampa.  Only  three  had  been  landed 
by  July  1,  and  were  available  on  the  days  of  the  fight  at  Caney  and  San  Juan. 
They  were  ably  handled  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Godfrey,  but,  in  view  of  the  number 
of  wounded,  played  an  unimportant  part. 

The  wounded  from  San  Juan  were  all  brought  to  the  field  hospital  on  the  day 
they  were  hit  or  before  the  following  morning;  many  of  them  on  improvised 
litters  carried  by  hand.  In  the  evening  and  during  the  night  a  few  wagons  return- 
ing from  the  front  became  available,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  crowded 
into  them  in  an  apparently  pitiless  manner,  but  it  was  either  this  or  else  an 
indefinite  waiting  by  the  roadside.  All  or  nearly  all  of  the  wounded  from  Caney 
were  brought  in  by  wagons  the  day  after  the  fight.  If  we  consider  the  abomina- 
ble condition  of  the  roads,  the  unruly  state  of  drivers  and  mules,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of  preventing  jars  and  jolts,  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  that  the  4  or  5  miles  of  wheeled  transportation  from  the  battlefields  to  the 
field  hospital  cost  the  lives  of  not  a  few  patients. 
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The  question  of  transportation  of  medical  supplies  and  patients  is  a  vital  one, 
and  deserves  more  thoughtful  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  Reasonably  or 
unreasonably,  hardly  anything  short  of  perfection  is  now  required  from  the  Medi- 
cal Department.  To  meet  this  expectation,  we  must  accumulate  stores  on  the 
most  liberal  scale  and  be  left  perfectly  unhampered  in  our  disposition  of  them. 
In  this  campaign  we  should  have  had  a  special  medical  transport  ship  in  com- 
mand of  a  mefical  ofilcer,  loaded  with  all  the  equipments  and  requirements  of 
ambulance  and  field  hospitals,  and  large  reserve  supplies — everything  stowed 
away  in  its  proper  place  and  readily  accessible.  Such  ship  should  have  two  large, 
stout  steam  launches  and  be  in  all  ways  independent.  It  could  not  be  expected 
to  carry  ambulances  and  teams,  but  it  could  and  should  carry  a  train  of,  say,  30 
picked  and  trained  mules  with  13  sets  of  packs,  12  small  two-wheeled  carts,  and  12 
mule  litters;  the  packs  or  carts,  or  both,  as  roads  may  permit,  to  carry  supplies  to 
the  front,  and  the  litters  to  carry  patients.  Besides  the  medical  ship,  each  regi- 
ment should  have  vnth  it  the  material  necessary,  including  hand  litters,  for  a 
quick  advance  to  the  front,  this  material  not  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  but 
kept  above  in  the  most  accessible  place  and  under  the  hand  of  the  medical  officer 
responsible. 

Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  ambulances  are  cumbersome,  complex 
organizations,  and  (especially  in  a  war  of  invasion),  not  available  in  emergencies 
when  most  needed.  Pack  mules  and  light  1-mule  2-wheeled  carts  are  indis- 
pensable, whether  we  operate  by  sea  or  land.  The  inestimable  value  of  these 
carts  is  not  only  as  a  means  of  transport  before  wagons  and  ambulances  are 
available,  but  also  as  classified  store  vehicles,  all  the  contents  in  their  proper  com- 
partments and  within  reach.  A  large  bulk  of  medical  supplies  fiUing  up  an  army 
wagon  is  of  no  use  until  everything  is  unloaded  and  all  boxes  open;  and  by  that 
time  many  bottles  will  have  been  broken  and  much  stuff  wasted,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  time  consumed. 

As  to  the  transport  of  patients,  the  Santiago  campaign  revealed  painful  omis- 
sions and  brought  out  instructive  facts.  Hospital  Corps  men  were  sadly  deficient 
in  number,  being  (at  least  in  the  Regulars)  less  than  1  per  cent  of  troops  in  the 
field,  although  all  previous  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  at  least  3  per 
cent.  This  latter  ratio  should  have  been  reached  and  organized  before  the  Fifth 
Corps  left  Tampa;  transfers  of  combatants  to  the  Hospital  Corps  after  boarding 
transports  and  landing  upon  the  enemy's  soil  were  obviously  impracticable.  It 
followed  that  all  hospital  corps  men  were  absorbed  by  the  field  hospitals  and 
dressing  stations;  and  that  not  a  single  one  was  available  as  litter  bearer. 

The  new  regulation  hand  litter  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  having  been 
left  behind  at  Tampa  and  in  the  transports.  It  was  hoped  that,  on  account  of  its 
lightness  and  ease  of  folding  into  a  small  portable  compass,  this  litter,  in  which 
we  all  took  a  just  pride,  would  be  available  in  limitless  abundance  and  in  that 
way  make  up,  to  a  large  extent,  for  all  inevitable  shortcomings  of  ambulances. 
It  was  a  sad  disappointment.  Makeshifts  of  all  kinds  were  resorted  to — generally 
a  heavy  frame  of  poles  covered  with  blankets  and  grass;  many  patients  were  thus 
carried  4  and  5  miles,  over  miry,  deeply  gutted  roads,  mostly  at  night,  and  most 
of  them  arrived  at  the  field  hospital  in  fair  condition,  much  better  than  if  carried 
in  ambulance  or  wagon.  Each  of  these  improvised  litters  was  borne  by  from  4 
to  6  men,  with  a  few  additional  bearers  for  a  second  relay,  and  therefore  took 
away  from  6  to  10  combatants  from  the  line.  One  good  effect  of  so  many  bearers 
was  necessarily  to  "  break  step  "  and  reduce  the  jolting. 

In  m.y  opinion,  the  best  means  of  transport,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
have  been  mule  litters — ^that  is,  litters  carried  one  on  each  side  of  a  mule,  as  first 
devised  by  the  French  and  now  adopted  in  all  armies  but  our  own.  Mule  litters 
must  become  part  of  our  equipment  and  vrill  prove  invaluable  in  our  colonies. 

Of  travois,  it  did  not  occur  to  anybody  to  construct  one,  and  not  a  single  patient 
was  thus  carried  away.  Its  construction  would  have  been  easy  and  taken  hardly 
more  time  than  that  of  a  litter.  The  main  difficulty  was  felt  to  be  the  procuring 
of  animals,  It  would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  patients  to  unhitch 
theeix  mules  of  a  wagon  and  make  them  drag  travois,  but  who,  in  those  days, 
would  have  had  the  temerity  to  propose  the  abandonment  of  a  single  wagon 
while  the  whole  front  was  clamoring  for  food  and  ammunition. 

The  regulation  litter,  wherever  used,  stood  the  tests  of  the  campaign  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  and  shows  itself  to  be  well  adapted  to  its  purposes.  Its 
weak  points  are  the  canvas,  which,  under  any  unusual  strain,  bursts  and  tears, 
and  the  braces,  which  are  liable  to  warp  and  break. 

The  new  two-decker  ambulance,  constructed  just  before  the  war,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  such  a  defective  and  objectionable  vehicle  that  I  need  say  nothing  fur- 
ther concerning  it. 
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It  was  expected  that  the  long  range  of  the  small- jacketed  bullet  would  change 
some  of  our  ideas  of  field  sanitary  organization,  and  this  expectation  has  been 
realized.  Distance  does  not  now  count  for  so  much,  while  shelter  counts  for  a 
great  deal  more.  We  may  even  go  further  and  say  that  distance  may  distinctly 
increase  the  danger.  The  advance  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  like  brigades  and 
divisions,  in  formation  of  attack,  has  become  more  difficult.  There  is  an  instinc- 
tive, irresistible  inclination  to  take  advantage  of  all  possible  shelters,  and  this 
results  in  the  breaking  of  the  originally  continuous  line  into  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated groups  of  battalions  and  regiments.  This  breaking  or  fragmentation  of 
long  lines  becomes  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  when,  as  at  El  Caney,  a  prolonged 
siege  is  maintained  against  an  enemy  having  every  advantage  of  position.  Under 
the  withering  fire  of  an  intrenched  foe  general  officers  lose  their  hold  on  the 
advancing  line,  and  at  the  critical  moment  regimental  officers  must  often  take 
the  final  and  decisive  action,  each  one  according  to  the  conditions  confronting  him. 

The  deduction,  so  far  as  the  medical  department  is  concerned,  is  that  each  regi- 
ment in  battle  must  be  provided  with  proper  medical  personnel  and  material, 
and  be  more  or  less  independent.  The  advice  of  modern  vwiters  to  concentrate 
all  supplies  behind  the  brigade  as  a  unit  is  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  this 
campaign.  Of  course  this  regimental  organization  is  only  suitable  for  the  battle- 
field and  does  not  apply  to  the  camp,  where  division  hospitals  very  properly 
absorb  most  of  the  functions  of  the  regimental  hospitals. 

The  best  place  for  regimental  dressing  or  collecting  stations  will  be  the  nearest 
place  to  the  line  of  fire  at  which  sufficient  shelter  can  be  had;  such  place  will  often 
be  only  a  few  yards  back  of  the  firing  line,  the  latter  being  almost  always  along 
the  crest  of  a  hill  or  a  rise  of  ground.  The  farther  back  we  go  the  more  exposed 
is  the  station  to  drop  shots  and  the  less  useful  it  becomes.  H  there  be  no  shelter 
in  the  immediate  rear  and  it  is  necessary  to  pass  over  any  large  area  swept  by  the 
enemy's  fire  to  carry  the  wounded  to  cover,  the  removal  of  the  latter  becomes 
very  questionable;  chances  must  be  balanced  and  opportunities  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

I  used  the  name  "regimental  dressing  or  collecting  station,"  thus  conveying 
a  specific  idea,  which  6iay  be,  and  often  is,  a  wide  departure  from  the  facts.  The 
raison  d'etre  of  a  station  is  primarily  its  convenient  location  and  safety,  much 
more  than  the  particular  organization  in  its  front.  Thus,  in  the  attack  on  San 
Juan  Hill,  only  one  station  was  established,  although  several  regiments  were 
under  fire,  because  there  was  but  one  available  place  (at  the  "Bloody  Bend," 
under  the  low  bank  of  the  San  Juan  River).  It  was  a  poor  place,  not  even  safe, 
but  the  only  available  one,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Newgarden  did  wisely  in 
locating  it  there,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  troops  in  front  and  rear 
of  it. 

After  July  1,  when  our  troops  had  carried  the  heights  of  San  Juan,  the  "  Bloody 
Bend  "  was  no  longer  exposed  to  direct  fire,  but  was  still  in  danger  from  drop  shots 
fired  at  least  a  mile  away,  and  from  sharpshooters.  As  patients  continued  to  be 
brought  there ,  and  it  was  the  farthest  point  ambulances  could  reach,  it  was  thought 
best  to  retain  it  another  day. 

Meanwhile,  other  dressing  stations  were  being  established  in  the  immediate  rear 
of  the  firing  line,  not  far  below  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  consequently  in  tolerably 
safe  positions.  It  was  recognized  that  one  station  may  answer  all  the  needs  of  a 
brigade;  thus,  a  road  led  up  to  the  rear  of  the  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  Cavalry  and 
in  a  deep,  hollow  part  of  it  Surgeon  Harris  established  for  the  whole  brigade  a 
station  which  was  comfortable,  almost  absolutely  safe,  and  easily  approached  by 
ambulances.  The  First  United  States  Volunteers  (Hough  Riders)  and  the  Tenth 
Cavalry  likewise  joined  forces  and  placed  their  station  m  a  tolerably  safe  spot  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  spur.  The  First  Cavalry,  being  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
large  exposed  basin,  required  a  separate  station,  which  it  shared  later  with  two  or 
three  artillery  batteries.  Here  natural  shelters  were  very  imperfect  and  a  good  deal 
of  digging  was  required.  In  the  same  manner,  stations  were  established  all  along 
the  line,  each  corresponding  to  one,  two,  or  three  regiments,  and  sometimes  to 
regiments  of  different  but  adjoining  brigades. 

According  to  books,  each  division  of  troops  should  have  at  least  one  ambulance 
hospital  (ambulance  station)  2  or  3  miles  in  rear  and  a  complete,  well-appointed 
field  hospital  3  or  3  miles  still  farther  back;  but  actual  war  is  no  respecter  ortheory 
and  often  upsets  all  our  preconceived  ideas.  One  field  hospital  was  established  near 
General  Shafter's  headquarters,  2  or  3  miles  back  of  El  Poso,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  surrender  remained  the  only  one,  and  the  only  hospital  organization  of 
any  kind  in  rear  of  the  dressing  stations,  4  miles  away.  Efforts  were  made  to  find 
another  suitable  place,  but  without  success,  owing  to -the  facts  that  the  country 
operated  in  was  one  vast  jungle,  with  but  few  small  clearings,  and  that  there  was 
but  one  road  to  the  front.     The  only  intermediate  station  was  one  improvised 
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tinder  a  grove  of  large  trees  near  El  Poso.  Here  much  good  ■work  was  done  by 
the  medical  officer  in  command.  Walking  patients  rested,  received  stimulants, 
and,  if  necessary,  were  placed  in  wagons  impressed  for  the  purpose;  all  litters 
were  stopped  and  the  patients  carefully  examined,  but  without  meddlesome  hand- 
ling of  the  dressings;  patients  in  wagons  were  given  more  comfortable  positions; 
several  tourniquets  twisted  tight,  probably  too  tight,  at  the  dressing  station  were 
loosened  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  possible  avoidance  of  serious 
injury.  The  application  of  tourniquets  on  the  line  of  fire,  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  a  bleeding  wound,  must  be  useful,  but  further  back  it  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful utility,  and  it  will  always  be  wise,  if  circumstances  permit,  to  examine  and 
loosen  tourniquets  in  transit  to  the  field  hospital. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that,  in  future  wars,  the  necessity  for  immediate  opera- 
tions being  less  and  the  patients  able  to  stand  longer  transportation,  less  stress 
will  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  ambulance  station,  which  will  generally 
be  merged  into  the  division  or  field  hospital.  It  will  be  enough  to  have  an 
"  observation  station  "  to  see  that  all  patients  in  transit  are  in  the  best  condition 
possible  to  reach  the  hospital  safely. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  field  hospital;  this  I 
leave  to  others  more  directly  interested  and  better  informed,  but  the  work  in 
first  aid  done  along  the  line  should  not  be  left  unnoticed.  Little  dressing  mate- 
rial had  been  taken  to  the  front.  Fortunately,  first-aid  packets  were  plentiful. 
Medical  officers  had  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  many  officers  and  men  the 
necessity  of  carrying  these  packets,  and  along  almost  every  part  of  the  line  they 
could  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  and  were  invaluable.  Probably  never  before 
have  first-aid  packets  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot 
wounds.  Our  surgeons  and  hospital  corps  men  had  hardly  anything  else,  and, 
m  truth,  did  not  need  much  else.  Let  the  surgeon  of  the  next  war  provide  him- 
self with  plenty  of  first-aid  packets,  wire  splints,  a  small  case  of  instruments, 
rubber  tourniquet,  and  a  bottle  of  stimulant,  and  he  is  suitably  prepared  for  all 
the  eventualities  of  the  firing  line  and  dressing  station. 

The  packet  being  of  such  vital  importance,  its  composition  should  be  carefully 
studied.  We  know  how  much  depends  upon  the  proper  application  of  the  first 
dressing  and  the  necessity  for  leaving  it  undisturbed  until  special  indications  call 
for  a  reexamination  of  the  wound.  This  first  dressing  is  made  easier  and  more  suc- 
cessful with  large  compresses,  say  twice  the  size  of  those  now  in  use.  Compressed 
cotton,  containing  an  antiseptic  powder,  and  which  can  be  readily  spread  out, 
would,  I  think,  prove  a  much  better  material  than  gauze. 

Diagnosis  tags  were  not  generally  used.  Many  of  the  surgeons  who  were  pro- 
vided with  them  failed  to  appreciate  their  value,  thinking  that  when  minutes  are 
so  precious  tags  do  not  matter.  From  my  own  experience  of  the  tags  seen  in  front, 
on  the  road,  and  at  the  field  hospital,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  their  great 
utility  (under  an  improved  form)  and  would  urge  that  no  dressing  be  considered 
complete  until  the  tag  is  pinned  on. 

After  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  when  the  troops  had  selected  the  best  sites  for 
their  camps,  and  tentagewas  abundant,  each  division  set  up  a  hospital  of  its  own, 
the  overflow  from  which  was  received  into  a  large  field  hospital  established  at  a 
central,  readily  accessible  point.  In  addition  to  these,  each  regiment  had  also  a 
few  hospital  tents  for  its  milder  cases.  This  organization  appeared  to  be  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  gave  excellent  results. 

In  closing,  one  is  naturally  prompted  to  caU  attention  to  the  excellent,  nay, 
admirable  work  of  our  surgeons  along  the  line  of  fire.  I  never  heard  that  any 
medical  officer  had  shirked  his  duty  because  of  danger,  ©r  failed  to  help  a  patient 
that  he  could  reach.  I  was  specially  well  situated  to  see  the  first-aid  dressing 
applied  to  the  wounded  under  Are,  on  June  24  as  well  as  on  July  1  and  2,  and 
could  not  help  admiring  how  carefully  and  effectively  the  compresses  and  band- 
ages of  the  packet  had  been  applied  in  a  majority  of  cases,  as  well  as  the  impro- 
vised splints  in  fracture  cases.  Very  few  patients  reached  the  field  hospital  with 
wounds  unbound  and  unsupported. 


Repokt  of  Maj.  Louis  A.  La  Garde,  Surgeon,  United  States  Army,  on 
THE  Operations  of  the  "Base  Hospital,"  at  Siboney,  Cuba. 

[Dated  October  31,  1898.] 

Origin  of  the  hospital. — The  hospital  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  field  hospital 
which  I  was  ordered  to  establish  in  accordance  with  paragraph  2,  Special  Orders, 
No.  — ,  dated  Headquarters  United  States  Forces,  Tampa,  Fla.,  May  3, 1898,  for 
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the  accommodation  of  the  troops  serving  in  Port  Tampa  and  vicinity.  The  troops 
serving  on  the  ground  were  composed  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry  and  the  10  light  bat- 
teries of  the  artillery  arm.  These  troops  were  not  brigaded;  each  arm  was  com- 
manded by  its  ranking  officer,  independently.  . 

The  hospital  was  established  as  is  contemplated  in  our  scheme  of  organization, 
by  calling  in  all  property  and  personnel,  except  such  minimum  allowance  as 
might  be  required  by  the  battery  and  regimental  surgeons  at  sick  call.  In  the 
manner  mentioned  we  found  ample  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  command.  There  were  9  medical  officers,  1  hospital  steward,  11  acting 
stewards,  and  35  privates  of  the  hospital  corps  for  duty. 

As  time  passed  during  the  month  of  May,  it  became  more  and  more  certain  that 
the  troops  serving  about  Tampa  would  be  organized  into  an  expeditionary  force 
for  the  early  invasion  of  Cuba.  The  exact  time  for  the  latter  was  always  a  matter 
of  doubt,  still  the  officers  in  all  the  departments  worked  faithfully  to  complete  and 
perfect  their  organization  with  the  view  of  placing  themselves  and  those  under 
them  on  a  war  footing.  About  the  middle  of  May  I  was  informed  that  the  field 
hospital  at  Port  Tampa  would  be  designated  as  one  of  the  divisional  hospitals  of 
the  Fifth  Corps.  I  never  knew  until  June  8,  the  day  of  embarkation,  that  it 
would  be  known  as  the  reserve  divisional  hospital.  When  the  object  of  the  hos- 
pital dawned  upon  us,  we  proceeded  in  earnest  to  supply  it  accordingly.  By  this 
time  the  matter  of  obtaining  medical  supplies  had  become  very  much  simplified 
by  the  establishment  of  a  medical  supply  depot  at  Tampa,  from  which  we  obtained 
all  the  necessary  medicines,  dressings,  some  stores,  especially  stimulants,  bedding 
for  200  men  in  the  event  of  battle  or  other  necessity.  The  necessary  amount  of 
tentage,  a  thoroughly  equipped  ambulance  train  of  10  ambulances,  and  mounts 
for  56  members  of  the  Hospital  Cor^s  were  obtained  by  timely  requisitions  upon 
the  different  departments.  First  Lieut,  and  Asst.  Surg.  James  M.  Kennedy  was 
appointed  ambulance  chief,  and  it  was  largely  to  his  indefatigable  efforts  that  the 
train  was  placed  in  condition  for  field  service  in  such  a  short  space  of  time. 

Orders  to  embark  on  transports  with  the  rest  of  the  Fifth  Corps  were  received 
on  June  6.  The  hospital,  consisting  of  the  following  personnel  and  supplies,  was 
loaded  on  the  steamshi;^  Saratoga  on  the  8th:  Three  medical  officers,  1  steward, 
2  acting  stewards,  17  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps;  tentage,  bedding,  medical 
supplies,  and  stores,  as  ah-eady  stated,  for  200  men.  The  stores,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  stimulants,  were  insufficient.  We  trusted  to  the  commissary,  which  car- 
ried an  abundance  of  milk,  soups,  and  other  delicacies  for  the  sick.  Our  deficiency 
in  medical  officers  and  personnel  generally  was  painfully  apparent,  but  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  throwing  a  large  army  in  the  field  so  suddenly  made  this 
unavoidable.  Our  large  number  of  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  which  at  one 
time  aggregated  69  men,  had  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  by  demands  from 
the  corps  surgeon  to  supply  deficiencies  elsewhere.  At  the  last  moment  we  were 
informed  that  the  ambulance  train  and  mounts  for  the  Hospital  Corps  could  not 
be  taken,  presumably  for  lack  of  transportation.  The  train  was  left  encamped 
at  Port  Tampa,  under  command  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Keimedy,  to  be  shipped  at 
some  future  time.  Request  was  made  of  the  chief  surgeon  Fourth  Corps  not  to 
disintegrate  the  train  unless  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary.  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  the  request  was  strictly  complied  with. 

Aside  from  the  reserve  divisional  hospital,  the  steamship  Saratoga  was  loaded 
with  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  and  one  battalion  of  the  Twenty-first  Infantry,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Worth,  commanding.  The  voyage  to  Siboney ,  our  place  of  landing, 
was  long,  tedious,  and  marked  by  many  weary  delays.  The  command  was  on 
board  ship  nineteen  days  before  disembarkation  took  place.  The  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  ship  for  a  long  voyage,  the  inadequate  ventilation  and  heat 
between  decks,  the  hot,  blue  woolen  uniform,  and  the  sameness  in  the  diet  of  the 
travel  ration  had  begun  to  tell  on  the  strength  of  the  men,  whose  resistance  had 
been  coiTespondingly  lowered  for  the  exigencies  of  an  arduous  campaign  in  the 
tropics,  out  of  season. 

The  comments  I  may  have  occasion  to  make  in  this  report  are  not  einployed 
with  a  view  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  my  superiors.  I  believe  we  should  all  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  the  tropics  is  to  us  a  new  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  were  a,pt  to  make  mistakes,  which  are  now  generally  admitted. 
It  is  by  a  candid  admission  of  certain  facts  that  we  can  the  better  prevent  such 
errors  in  the  future.  I  believe  that  the  overcrowding  on  the  transports  on  the 
way  to  Cuba  had  much  to  do_  with  subsequently  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
command.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  erred  m  allowing  ourselves  (1)  to  believe 
that  we  were  attempting  a  short  voyage,  and  (2)  we  erred  in  estimating  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  our  vessels  by  the  rule  observed  with  the  British  troopships  of  "  a 
man  to  li  tons,  an  animal  to  2J  tons."  This  rule  is  applicable  to  ships  with  clear 
between  decks,  especially  constructed  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  like  those 
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possessed  by  England;  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  applicable  to  tte  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  fitted  up  with  tiers  of  bunks,  composing  the  fleet  which  carried 
us  across.  In  the  vessels  built  for  the  purpose  with  clear  between  decks  the  space 
is  occupied  during  the  sleeping  hours  by  men  in  tiers  of  hammocks.  During  the 
day  the  hammocks  are  taken  down,  thereby  increasing  the  superficial  area. 

I  was  ordered  by  the  adjutant-general  of  the  United  States  forces  near  Tampa, 
by  letter  dated  May-8,  to  inspect  certain  transports  then  lying  at  Port  Tampa. 
The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  estimate  of  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  transports.  It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  carrying  capacity  had  been 
largely  overestimated.  For  instance,  if  we  take  the  D.  H.  Miller,  by  the  memo- 
randum, which  was  based  on  "the  ton  and  a  half  rule,"  we  find  that  its  reputed 
capacity  was  1,116  men,  while  its  actual  carrying  capacity,  as  determined  by  due 
regard  to  superficial  area  and  cubic  air  space,  was  found  to  be  but  341  men.  The 
latter  figure  agreed  exactly  with  the  judgment  of  the  captain  as  to  the  capacity  of 
his  vessel,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  captains  of  vessels  when  the 
figures  obtained  by  the  two  methods  were  shown  them.  They  invariably  adinitted 
that  the  tonnage  rule  could  not  apply,  except  for  an  extremely  short  voyage. 

After  the  command  had  been  loaded  upon  the  transports,  June  11,  prior  to  sail- 
ing, there  were  many  complaints  of  overcrowding  on  the  Saratoga.  On  the  latter 
date  I  stated  as  follows:  "As  an  instance  of  overcrowding,  *  *  *  the  vessel 
that  I  am  on  gives  but  77  cubic  feet  per  capita  in  the  after  part  (aft  between 
decks) ,  where  tiers  of  bunks  have  been  erected.  At  two  inspections  last  night  the 
heat  and  fetid  condition  of  the  air  was  intense.  The  men  lay  in  their  bunks  naked, 
fanning  themselves  with  their  hats.  Such  a  condition  of  overcrowding  is  not 
justified,  except  for  a  short  voyage,  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  hours.  There  are 
six  cases  of  fever  that  have  developed  in  the  last  thirty-six  hours. "  We  succeeded 
in  having  two  of  the  companies  of  the  Twenty-first  Infantry  removed  to  another 
transport.  Still  the  overcrowding  was  in  excess  for  anything  except  a  very  short 
voyage. 

In  a  report  to  the  assistant  adjutant-general,  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  dated  off  Santiago,  June  20, 1898,  a  report  required  by  the  manual 
(Troops  on  the  March  and  in  Campaign) ,  I  again  touched  upon  the  subject  of 
overcrowding.  "  The  practice  of  harboring  men  on  these  transports  in  tiers  of 
bunks  between  decks  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme.  *  *  *  As  the  floors  are 
required  to  be  washed  once  per  week,  the  dampness  that  ensues  for  the  want  of 
aeration  lasts  two  and  three  days.  The  bunks  deprive  the  men  of  the  superficial 
area  upon  which  to  move  about  in  the  day,  to  say  nothing  of  their  infringement 
upon  the  cubic  contents.  The  bunks  are  superimposed  in  tiers  of  three  double 
bunks  with  passages  between  so  narrow  that  two  men  can  scarcely  pass  each  other. 
*  *  *  Two  cases  of  measles  and  13  cases  of  fever  from  heat  and  exhaustion 
were  noticed."  As  stated  before,  the  men  on  the  Saratoga  were  cooped  up  in  this 
manner  nineteen  days,  which  lacks  a  great  deal  of  being  a  short  voyage. 

The  troops  disembarked  at  Siboney  on  or  about  June  26.  On  the  latter  date  I 
went  on  shore  with  the  corps  surgeon  and  the  surgeon  in  chief  of  Admiral  Samp- 
son's fleet.  We  walked  the  ground  over  carefully  in  our  endeavor  to  find  a  site 
for  a  hospital.  Troops  were  quartered  everywhere.  Camp  sites  were  Umited, 
there  were  no  sinks,  and  the  stench  from  dried  and  recent  human  excreta  over- 
powered the  senses  on  aU  sides.  The  population  and  houses  comprising  the  town 
of  Siboney  had  but  little  to  recommend  them  better  than  the  ground  outside.  The 
vicinity  just  north  of  the  landing  was  marked  by  a  number  of  sloughs,  which  pre- 
cluded its  use  for  a  hospital  site.  The  region  to  the  east  was  rooky  and  marked 
by  high  hills.  To  the  west  lay  the  site  of  Siboney,  well  drained,  but  rather  con- 
tracted. The  subject  of  burning  the  town  down  to  prevent  any  possible  infection 
from  yellow-fever,  and  to  allow  more  available  space  was  discussed  and  repeatedly 
urged.  The  fleet  surgeon  stated  that  this  had  been  done  by  the  Navy  at  the  point 
of  landing  at  Guantanamo.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  step  was  brought  to  us  very 
forcibly  afterwards. 

We  commenced  to  unload  the  hospital  the  next  day,  the  27th.  We  had  but  17 
members  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  and  3  small  boats  to  move  our  stuff,  which  in 
bulk  amounted  to  one  and  a  half  carloads.  The  Saratoga  lay  300  yards  in  the 
stream,  the  surf  was  high.  The  plan  was  to  have  a  detail  to  load  on  the  ship,  and 
when  the  boats  were  loaded,  to  row  one  and  tow  the  rest  to  shore,  where  another 
detail  proceeded  with  the  tedious  work  of  unloading.  The  surf  being  high — there 
were  no  docks — the  small  boats  could  not  be  gotten  nearer  than  15  feet  from  shore, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  men  to  walk  in  the  water  waist  deep  for  the 
property,  which  was  placed  on  their  backs  and  carried  to  the  beach.  It  was  not 
possible  to  land  much  property  in  one  day  under  such  circumstances;  still  we  con- 
tinued to  work  in  this  way,  as  the  only  means  at  our  disposal,  until  orders  were 
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finally  issued  to  place  the  property  on  one  of  tte  Ughters,  while  Colonel  Weston, 
the  chief  commissary,  very  kindly  unloaded  it  for  us.  .         j.i.    i     j 

The  hospital  site  on  Siboney's  water  front  was  about  a  half  mile  from  the  land 
ing,  to  which  all  the  property  must  be  carried  by  human  muscle.  Large  details 
were  obtained  for  the  purpose  from  the  commanding  of&cer  at  Siboney. 

About  80  patients  with  wounds,  measles,  heat  stroke,  fever,  etc.,  were  quartered 
in  an  old  store  under  the  care  of  Maj.  V.  Havard,  United  States  Army.  As  Major 
Havard's  division  had  gone  to  the  front,  the  hospital  was  turned  over  to  us.  Capt. 
M.  W.  Ireland  was  placed  in  charge,  whUe  I  busied  myself  transferring  the 
property  from  the  landing,  superintending  the  pitching  of  tents,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  record  room  and  dispensary.  Assistant  Surgeon  Fauntleroy  was  placed 
in  immediate  charge  of  all  arrangements  pertaining  to  the  operating  room.  His 
fertility  in  resource — ^in  making  something  out  of  nothing — ^may  be  mentioned  in 
part  herewith;  tubs  for  slops,  and  bichloride  solutions  were  made  out  of  barrels 
and  kegs  sawed  in  two;  glass  demijohns  of  3  and  4  gallons  capacity,  found  in  a 
store  near  by,  were  utilized  as  jars  for  sterilized  water  and  antiseptic  solutions; 
operating  tables  were  made  by  placing  litters  on  the  frames  of  bunks  from  an 
old  Spanish  barrack.  These  bunks  were  higher  than  common,  and  they  answered 
the  purpose  very  well  when  covered  with  a  rubber  cloth. 

Tables  were  taken  from  the  of&ces  of  the  Juragua  Company's  offices  and 
other  buildings,  to  hold  dressings,  instruments,  etc.  The  water  main  of  the  little 
town  was  tapped  opposite  the  operating  room  so  that  water  was  provided  in 
abundance.  With  few  exceptions  our  assortment  of  instruments  was  liberal, 
having  provided  ourselves  from  Fort  Robinson,  upon  taking  the  field;  and  later 
when  Dr.  Fauntleroy  joined  us  at  Port  Tampa,  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  he  brought 
a  large  assortment.  In  this  way  we  had  instruments  sufficient  to  supply  six  tables 
very  nearly.  A  few  instruments  were  furnished  by  Major  Nancrede,  United 
Staites  Volunteers,  and  Dr.  Lesser,  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society.  The  vexed 
question  of  sterilizing  dressings  in  the  field  was  overcome  by  the  abundance  of 
clean  dressings  so  handsomely  prepared  by  the  makers,  and  abundantly  furnished 
by  our  department. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1  we  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  200  wounded. 
We  soon  learned  that  an  advance  of  our  line  had  been  ordered  and  that  the  troops 
were  engaged  in  battle.  Our  base  was  practically  stripped  of  soldiers.  The 
Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Michigan  regiments,  under  Genei-al  Duffield,  who 
commanded  at  Siboney,  had  been  ordered,  on  the  night  of  June  30,  to  make  a 
demonstration  on  Aguadores,  on  the  left  of  our  line,  along  the  Juragua  railroad, 
8  miles  to  the  west.  His  command,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  infantry, 
fared  badly  in  running  upon  some  batteries  which  poured  shell  and  shrapnel  into 
it,  causing  a  rather  precipitate  retreat.  A  train  bearing  3  dead  and  7  wounded 
steamed  in  front  of  the  operating  room,  accompanied  by  Majors  Nancrede  and 
Vaughan,  shortly  after  noon.  The  wounds  were  caused  by  fragments  of  a  shell, 
necessitating  two  amputations,  one  of  the  forearm  and  the  other  of  the  thigh. 
Later  in  the  day  some  of  the  less  severely  wounded  commenced  to  arrive  from 
the  main  line.  Their  reports  of  the  extent  of  our  casualties  were  necessarily 
inaccurate  and  conflicting.  At  about  10  p.  m. ,  a  teamster  road  into  camp  on  one 
of  his  mules,  stating  that  a  train  of  8  wagons  of  wounded  was  blocked  on  the 
road  to  our  advance,  4  miles  away,  and  that  men  were  needed  to  extricate  the 
wagons  from  the  mud. 

I  proceeded  with  the  teamster  to  obtain  an  order  from  General  Duffield  for  a 
detail  of  men.  Before  the  detail  had  time  to  reach  the  sufferers  they  had  received 
assistance  from  some  other  source.  They  reached  the  hospital  at  about  daybreak. 
Many  of  the  wounds  had  to  be  re-dressed.  The  injuries  were  not  severe,  as  a  rule. 
We  busied  ourselves  in  providing  beef  tea,  coffee,  etc.  I  regret  to  say  that  our 
outlay  of  delicacies  was  very  limited.  As  stated  already,  we  had  depended  for 
condensed  milk,  soups,  oatmeal,  lime  juice,  and  other  delicacies,  upon  our  com- 
missary department,  which  was  well  provided  with  such  articles  of  light  diet;  but, 
for  the  lack  of  faculties  to  land,  these  articles  were  still  on  the  transports.  The 
landing  of  the  troops  was  done  in  such  a  precipitate  manner  that  ammunition 
and  the  bare  ration  of  the  soldier  seemed  by  military  necessity  to  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. It  was  at  this  time  that  I  remembered  the  offer  of  the  honorable  Clara 
Barton,  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Association,  through  the  corps  sur- 
geon, to  assist  us  in  any  way  she  could  with  supplies  and  help  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  which  lay  at  anchor  near  our  landing.  I  desire  to  testify  herewith  to  the 
loyal  manner  in  which  this  promise  was  kept. 

While  the  wounded  for  four  days  kept  crowding  into  our  hospital  faster  than 
large  details  of  men  could  provide  them  vsdth  canvas  shelter.  Miss  Barton's  assist- 
ants worked  unremittingly  with  us  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  suffering  humanity. 
They  furnished  us,  with  willing  hearts  and  willing  hands,  delicacies  like  gruel, 
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malted  milk,  ice,  soups,  etc.,  -when  military  necessity  prevented  us  from  getting 
our  own.  As  the  wounded  crowded  upon  us  in  numbers  far  beyond  anything 
we  had  reason  to  anticipate,  they  came  forward  with  cots,  blankets,  and  other 
articles  for  the  comfort  of  the  unfortunates.  For  such  help  at  a  moment  of 
supreme  need,  coming  from  people  in  no  way  connected  with  the  military  service, 
the  deep  sense  of  gratitude,  not  only  of  the  medical  department,  but  of  the  whole 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  can  not  be  conveyed  by  words.  I  desire  to  emphasize  our 
gratitude  in  this  manner  because  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  medical  department  was  not  mindful  of  the  extent  of  the  services  rendered; 
and,  again,  there  are  those  who  have  attempted  to  minimize  the  efforts  and  prepa- 
rations of  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  while  ^n  their  opinion,  the  bulk 
of  the  credit  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  at  Siboney  belonged  to  the  Bed  Cross 
Association.  Asfar  as  my  personal  knowledge  extends,  the  officers  of  the  Red 
Cross  Association  are  not  responsible  for  such  impressions.  They  are  willing  to 
accord  to  the  medical  department  due  praise  for  the  work  it  had  to  accomplish 
under  great  difficulties.  They  understood  the  military  situation  which  governed 
in  the  premises,  and  saw,  as  we  did,  our  helplessness,  for  the  time  being,  at  least. 

The  actions  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  of  July,  as  already  stated,  crowded  our 
hospital  to  overflow.  In  addition  to  canvas  shelter,  a  railroad  shed  was  used  for 
cases  of  measles.  A  small  cottage  containing  about  20  beds  was  turned  bver  to 
the  Red  Cross  Sisters,  under  Dr.  Lesser,  for  wounded  officers  and  men,  and  the 
large  cottage,  known  as  the  Garcia  headquarters,  was  used  as  a  fever  hospital, 
under  Maj.  John  Guiteras,  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers.  The  latter,  who 
was  the  yellow  fever  expert  of  the  expedition,  had  inquired  into  the  history  of  the 
last  two  of  these  buildings,  and,  from  reports  made  to  him  by  the  Cuban  popula- 
tion, he  was  reasonably  sure  that  they  were  free  from  infection,  which  opinion, 
we  regi'et  to  admit,  was  far  from  correct,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  kitchens  were  preparing  diets  day  and  night  and  that 
men  detailed  from  the  regiments  were  helping  the  regular  Hospital  Corps  men  to 
care  for  the  wounded,  the  operating  room  was  the  most  active  part  of  the  hospital. 
On  the  2d  of  July,  Drs.  Nancrede  and  Fauntleroy ,  of  the  operating  staff,  requested 
me  to  ask  the  Sisters  of  the  Red  Cross  to  assist  at  the  operating  tables.  The 
second  day  of  worlk  had  convinced  us  that  we  were  very  much  in  need  of  those 
having  special  training  in  operating-room  technique.  The  few  men  we  had 
possessing  the  qualifications  necessary  in  this  department  were  not  able  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  five  and  six  tables  that  were  running  constantly,  day  and  night. 
Accordingly  I  applied  to  Dr.  Lesser  for  the  Sisters,  four  in  all,  I  beUeve.  I  also 
extended  Dr.  Lesser  an  invitation  to  assist  in  the  ojierating  room.  We  thereby 
received  the  benefit  of  their  skill  during  the  rest  of  the  work  which  followed  for 
the  next  few  days. 

After  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  were  no  longer  required  in  the  operating 
room,  the  worst  cases  among  the  wounded  were  placed  in  a  ward  over  which  Mrs. 
Lesser  and  her  assistants  ministered  to  the  needs  of  those  who  required  special 
nursing.  In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  people,  I  desire  to  mention 
the  names  of  Lieut.  Col.  Phillipe  Varanes,  assistant  surgeon-general,  Cuban  army, 
also  Surgeons  Lewis,  Elliot,  Smith,  and  Spear,  United  States  Navy,  from  the 
New  Yone,  and  Dr.  Karl  Rudberg,  royal  staff,  Swedish  Navy.  These  surgeons, 
with  Majors  Nancrede,  Vaughan,  Captain  Ireland,  First  Lieutenant  Fauntleroy, 
and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  Parker  and  Lawrence,  United  States  Army, 
formed  the  operating  staff  of  the  hospital.  As  the  members  of  the  operating 
staff  became  exhausted  from  overwork,  their  places  were  taked  at  different  times 
by  Major  McCreery,  Captain  Winters,  First  Lieutenant  Smith,  United  States 
Army,  and  others  who  were  ordered  by  the  corps  surgeon  as  assistants.  Later, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  hospital  ship  Relief,  Lieut.  Col.  N.  Senn,  chief  surgeon, 
United  States  Volunteers,  and  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Harry  S.  Greenleaf ,  gave  us 
assistance.  Our  only  regret  was  that  this  distinguished  party  had  not  been  vsdth 
as  earlier.  When  the  surgical  work  was  completed.  Colonel  Senn  busied  him- 
self in  other  fields.  In  the  sanitary  department  he  inaugurated  reforms  that 
proved  of  great  value. 

On  the  evening  of  July  4  the  hospital  contained  over  500  wounded  men  and 
officers.  Such  a  number  so  far  in  excess  of  our  calculations,  which,  as  was  shown 
afterwards,  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  number  yet  to  come,  was  naturally  appall- 
ing. The  military  surgeon  is  nearly  always  at  a  loss  to  estimate  beforehand  the 
probable  casualties  on  the  eve  of  action,  since  his  knowledge  of  the  battle  tactics 
are  too  often  limited  by  the  military  commanders,  who  keep  their  plans  to  them- 
selves. Aside  from  these  difficulties,  common  to  all  battles,  the  operations  about 
Santiago  presented  unknown  problems  of  a  highly  interesting  character  to  all  mili- 
tary men.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  new  armament  two  large  opposing 
armies  were  to  contest  the  ground  between  them  with  the  hand  weapons  of  reduced 
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caliber  employing  smokeless  powder.  Althougli  much  has  been  written  upon  the 
casualties  of  battle  to  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  the  opinions  of  men 
amounted  to  little  more  than  theories  prior  to  the  operations  in  question. 

If  one  will  take  pains  to  run  over  Longmore's  tables  on  the  subject  he  will  find 
that  the  casualties  in  war  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  firearms, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  period  which  marks  the  evolution  of  the  rifle 
from  the  smooth-bore  gun.  The  reason  is  plain  enough  since  troops  in  the  days  of 
the  flintlock  weapons,  having  a  maximum  effective  range  of  80  yards,  advanced 
upon  each  other  in  close  formation.  The  casualties  under  such  tactics  were  apt 
to  be  larger  than  subsequently  when  additional  range,  flatter  trajectory,  and  pene- 
tration were  conferred  upon  the  projectiles.  The  change  of  warfare  in  late  years 
has  really  been  a  race  between  the  scientific  gun  makers  and  the  tacticians.  As 
the  former  added  range  and  penetration  to  their  weapons,  the  latter  sought  to  thin 
out  their  ranks — ^to  fight  in  extended  order — for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
casualties  incident  to  superior  ballistics.  The  action  near  Santiago  was  about  to 
furnish  the  first  opportunity  for  an  actual  test  of  the  new  battle  tactics  with  the 
small-bore  rifle. 

The  opposing  armies  were  about  equal  in  number.  They  were  armed  with  vir- 
tually the  same  gun.  The  arm  of  the  Spaniard — ^the  improved  Mauser — has  some 
advantages  in  penetration  over  those  of  the  Krag  gun,  but  they  are  so  very  slight 
that  they  need  not  be  considered  in  battle.  The  wounds  which  the  two  guns 
inflict  are  practically  the  same.  Writers  upon  the  effects  of  the  new  armament 
in  battle  have  estimated  the  results  quite  differently.  Some  have  maintained 
that  the  new  arm  would  be  more  deadly — ^that  is,  that  the  usual  ratio  1  to  4  or  ij 
between  the  killed  and  wounded  would  be  materially  altered;  that  henceforth 
there  would  be  one  killed  for  every  2,  or  possibly  3,  wounded.  But  few  have 
maintained  the  opposite  condition.  There  are  those,  again,  who  have  argued  that 
the  percentage  of  the  wounded  to  the  number  of  troops  engaged  would  be  less 
than  heretofore,  owing  to  the  extended  order,  except  in  those  rare  instances  when 
troops  should  be  more  or  less  massed  to  assault  fortified  positions,  at  which  times 
the  casualties  would  far  exceed  those  with  the  use  of  the  less  effective  weapons. 
I  have  written  at  length  on  this  subject  to  show  the  additional  reasons  which 
served  to  mystify  the  surgeon  in  basing  his  calculations  on  the  estimate  for  sup- 
plies and  personnel,  and  especially  the  distribution  of  the  latter.  Had  it  been 
known  beforehand  that  the  battle  about  Santiago  must  consist  of  dislodging 
infantry  armed  with  Mauser  rifles,  intrenched  in  well-fortified  positions,  with  no 
artillery  preparation  on  our  part,  and  that  the  approaches  to  these  positions  must 
be  along  narrow  paths — death  lanes — ^it  would  have  been  in  order  to  put  the  bulk 
of  the  relief  corps  at  the  collecting  stations  and  well  to  the  front. 

The  transportation  of  the  wounded  in  escort  wagons  was  attended  with  much 
suffering  and  inconvenience  until  the  unloading  of  the  ambulance  train,  which 
we  had  left,  as  stated,  at  Port  Tampa,  under  Assistant  Surgeon  Kennedy.  The 
train  arrived  on  the  Louisiana  and  commenced  to  unload  at  Daiquiri  on  July  1, 
the  day  of  the  battle.  Two  ambulances  reported  to  iae  on  the  same  day  and  were 
hurried  to  the  front  that  night.  The  rest  of  the  train  was  unloaded  by  July  3. 
As  the  ambulances  were  unloaded  they  were  hurried  to  me,  and  I,  in  turn,  dis- 
patched them  to  the  front  with  such  medicines  and  dressings  as  were  needed. 
This  train  continued  to  do  invaluable  service,  day  and  night,  in  transporting  the 
wounded  and  afterwards  the  sick  to  the  hospital  at  Siboney  until  about  August  1. 

The  lack  of  skilled  nurses  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick  was  one  of  the 
chief  troubles  at  the  base.  The  volunteer  organizations  left  as  guard  did  as  well 
as  they  could  to  assist  us.  Some  of  their  men  had  received  training  in  first  aid, 
but  the  proportion  was  too  small  to  result  in  much  benefit.  Even  this  help,  as 
unsatisfactory  as  stated,  could  not  be  depended  upon.  Military  necessity  often 
deprived  us  of  it  at  the  very  time  we  needed  it  the  most.  From  one  to  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  were  constantly  required  for  the  proper  policing,  guard,  to 
assist  in  nursing,  etc. 

On  July  7,  after  one  company  of  infantry  had  been  distributed  for  the  night 
among  the  various  wards,  which  contained  nearly  500  wounded,  a  sergeant  came 
to  the  hospital,  and,  without  reporting  to  the  surgeons  on  duty,  passed  the  word 
down  the  rows  of  tents  "  that  the  company  should  assemble  at  its  camp  at  once." 
The  surgeons  became  aware  of  our  phght  at  about  9  p.  m.  Upon  inquiry  I  was 
informed  by  the  commanding  ofi&cer  that  the  troops  had  all  been  ordered  for  out- 
post duty.  The  surgeons  and  the  day  nurses,  already  worn  out  with  watching, 
had  to  care  for  the  distressed  the  rest  of  the  night.  I  made  repeated  endeavors  to 
obtain  larger  and  more  permanent  details,  but  to  no  purpose.  Finally  the  arrival 
in  camp  of  Col.  Charles  R.  Greenleaf ,  United  States  Army,  chief  surgeon  in  the 
field,  had  the  effect  to  clear  matters.  The  whole  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry 
was  ordered  from  the  front  to  assist  us.    The  discipline  of  these  seasoned  troops 
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changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  once.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Siboney 
order  loomed  out  of  chaos. 

During  those  days  of  uncertainty  as  to  help  and  lack  of  sufficient  quantity  of 
supplies  from  the  1  ^t  to  the  8th  of  July,  for  causes  already  mentioned,  I  wish  to 
record  the  many  acts  of  kindness  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  in  our  behalf.  Mr. 
Lyman,  president  of  the  Associated  Press,  furnished  us  ice  and  delicacies  often. 
Mr.  Hearst,  of  the  New  York  Journal,  sent  us  ice  by  the  ton,  and  gave  us  the  use 
of  his  steam  launch  to  tow  the  wounded  to  the  transports  and  to  bring  supplies 
to  shore  when  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  other  transportation.  The  spirit  of 
humanity  which  prompted  these  gentlemen  to  come  to  our  assistance,  so  regardless 
of  their  own  interests,  was  beautiful. 

The  work  of  Capt.  E.  L.  Munson,  adjutant,  of  the  medical  department.  Fifth 
Corps,  in  unloading  supplies  from  the  different  transports,  from  the  1st  of  July  to 
the  4th,  supplied  many  deficiencies  which  must  have  persisted  without  his  excel- 
lent efforts. 

Although  we  might  have  done  better  with  transportation  of  our  own,  and 
though  the  disappointment  because  of  our  Inability  to  get  at  all  of  our  supplies 
was  bitter  and  exasperating  in  the  extreme,  we  managed  to  care  for  the  wounded, 
with  no  special  amount  of  suffering,  until  the  arrival  of  the  hospital  ship  Relief, 
August  8.  This  vessel,  so  well  equipped  for  the  work  at  hand,  was  laden  with 
1,000  cots,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  hospital  supplies  in  quantities  to  cor- 
respond. Our  hospital  then  assumed  other  functions  besides  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  from  the  front.  Paulins  and  flies  were  pitched  to  receive  this  veri- 
table purveying  department.  Captain  Ireland  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  sup- 
plies, and  it  was  to  his  admirable  method  of  systematizing  his  difi&cult  task  that 
the  different  hospitals  and  camps  of  the  army  were  supplied  by  rail,  ambulance, 
and  wagon  trains. 

KJnowing  that  we  were  at  the  place  where  the  relief  ships  would  first  touch,  the 
orders  were  at  all  times  to  send  to  the  different  points  all  supplies  asked  for. 
When  we  had  run  so  low  at  one  time  that  the  wisdom  of  our  liberality  seemed 
questionable ,  the  steamer  Resolute  hove  in  sight  to  supply  all  impencing  deficiencies 
once  more. 

The  character  of  wounds. — The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  improved  Mauser  did 
not  differ  from  the  wounds  of  the  reduced  caliber  weapons  generally.  They  cor- 
respond to  the  wounds  inflicted  with  the  new  arm  by  experimenters  on  the  cada- 
ver, dead  and  living  animals,  as  well  as  those  heretofore  noted  on  man  by  acci- 
dent and  in  war.  The  explosive  effects  so  often  noted  in  wounds  at  close  range 
were  not  seen,  for  the  reason  that  none  of  the  wounds  were  received  within  the 
zone  of  explosive  effects,  which,  under  some  conditions,  though  rarely,  may 
extend  to  500  yards.  Those  organs  containing  tissues  rich  in  fluids,  incased  in 
cavities  with  bony  walls,  are  more  apt  to  show  these  highly  destructive  effects. 
The  absence  of  these  ugly  wounds  was  often  commented  upon  by  surgeons.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  examination  of  the  dead  on  the  field  could  have  shown  evidences 
of  explosive  effects  in  the  wounds  of  the  head,  the  heart,  liver,  spleen,  intestines, 
etc.  In  reckoning  upon  explosive  effects  one  should  always  remember  the  factors 
upon  which  they  depend.  To  be  brief,  destructive  effects  are  commensurate  with 
velocity  and  sectional  area  of  the  projectile  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  resistance 
in  the  body  on  the  other.  High  velocity,  greater  sectional  area,  and  greater 
resistance  exhibit  explosive  effects,  and  vice  versa. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  two  things  offer  resistance  in  the 
body,  viz,  (a)  compact  bony  tissue  and  (6)  water.  The  fractures  of  the  long 
bones  were  attended  with  but  little  comminution,  and  in  quite  a  number  of 
instances  with  guttering  and  perforation  unattended  with  fracture.  More  than  a 
score  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  kneejoint  were  treated  by  immobilization  and 
simple  dressings  alone  with  the  happiests  of  results.  Injuries  of  the  joint  ends 
of  bones  were  invariably  marked  by  clean-cut  perforations.  The  injuries  of  the 
soft  parts  were  comparatively  trivial.  Wounds  of  the  head  involving  injury  to 
the  brain  matter  had  to  be  opened  up  on  several  occasions  on  account  of  sepsis. 
The  skullcap  invariably  showed  fissures  radiating  between  the  wounds  of  entrance 
and  exit,  and  islands  of  bone,  sometimes  free  from  dura  and  periosteum,  but  naore 
often  attached.  All  wounds  of  the  lungs  were  recovering  rapidly  without  appar- 
ent complications  when  received  in  hospital.  The  wounds  that  astounded  us  all 
were  those  of  the  abdomen.  Four  were  noted  of  such  wounds  which,  from  the 
anatomical  regions  traversed,  must  have  involved  the  caliber  of  the  intestines 
numbers  of  times,  and  yet  recovery  had  taken  place  with  no  apparent  sequelae  or 
ill  effects  of  any  kind.  These  cases  were  very  wisely  kept  at  the  field  hospitals, 
well  to  the  front,  until  recovery  was  assured.  Capital  operations,  such  as  ampu- 
tations and  opening  of  the  larger  joints,  were  done  but  seldom,  and  then  only  for 
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sepsis,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  would  seem  to  be  unavoidable  in  war  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases. 

Another  circumstance  which  rather  puzzled  us  was  the  frequency  with  which 
lodged  balls  were  seen.  This  was  variously  attributed  to  (1)  defective  ammuni- 
tion, (2)  ricochet  shots,  and  (3)  long  range.  By  testing  the  penetration  of  the  two 
ammunitions  in  blocks  of  yellow  pine,  Capt.  Charles  A.  Worden,  United  States 
Army,  was  able  to  demonstrate  for  me  the  fallacy  of  the  first  of  these  theories.  The 
Spanish  ammunition  peneti-ated  as  much  as  9  inches  farther  in  the  wood  than 
ours,  a  fact  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  Mauser  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen,  and  since,  also,  the  sectional  area  of  its 
projectile  is  slightly  less.  The  lodged  balls  were  evidently  due,  therefore,  to 
ricochet  shots  through  the  thick  underbrush  and  to  long  range.  Acting  Asst. 
Surg.  W.  E.  Parker  visited  Santiago  late  in  July  to  confer  with  the  Spanish  sur- 
geons upon  their  observations  concerning  the  character  of  the  wounds  from  our 
guns.  He  informs  me  that  their  conclusions  tallied  with  ours  in  every  respect. 
They  remarked  especially  on  the  number  of  lodged  balls,  which  they  attributed  to 
long  range,  and  the  number  of  recoveries  from  gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
with  undoubted  intestinal  perforations. 

When  we  contrast  the  ravages  inflicted  by  leaden  bullets  of  large  caliber  with 
the  humane  effects  of  the  projectile  of  reduced  caliber  noted  in  this  battle,  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  the  portable  hand  weapons  of  to-day  have  largely  reduced 
the  subject  of  military  surgery  to  first-aid  work. 

Although  the  operating  staff  was  occupied  for  a  period  of  five  days  of  incessant 
work  in  the  operating  room,  the  surgical  work  consisted  principally  in  the  redress- 
ing of  wounds.     The  number  of  operations  of  all  kinds  was  very  small. 

Yellow  fever  and  the  burning  of  Siboney.— On  July  11  we  had  cleared  the  hos- 
pital of  wounded  by-shipments  north,  and  by  the  restoration  of  a  few  light  cases 
to  duty.  The  negotiations  for  the  fall  of  Santiago  were  pending;  still,  our  expe- 
rience of  a  few  days  back  convinced  us  that  another  battle  of  infantry,  pitted 
against  infantry  with  the  new  arm,  must  give  in  this  instance  a  large  casualty 
list  to  the  attacking  army.  Our  efforts  were,  therefore,  directed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  such  a  contest.  More  tents  were  pitched  and  wards  were  arranged  in 
order  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded.  Fortunately  our  apprehension  in  this 
direction  was  not  realized.  Yet  there  was  a  foe  at  work  which  was  soon  to  put 
our  resources  to  the  severest  test.  About  July  6  Maj.  John  Guiteras,  our  yellow- 
fever  expert,  reported  that  he  had  a  supicious  case  from  oui-  advance  post  near 
Aguadores  Bridge.  The  admissions  from  yellow  fever  very  soon  multiplied  day 
by  day,  and  we  at  once  established  a  detention  station  near  the  fever  hospital  in 
the  old  Garcia  headquarters.  In  a  very  few  days  cases  from  the  front  commenced 
to  arrive.  The  cases  became  so  numerous  that  a  yellow-fever  camp  had  to  be 
established  on  the  railroad  to  Firmesa,  3  miles  to  the  east. 

To  augment  our  difBculties,  it  was  discovered,  about  July  9,  that  the  build- 
ings occupied  as  hospitals,  dwellings,  and  offtces  in  Siboney  were  recognized  as 
sources  of  infection.  Men  of  the  Signal  Corps,  who  had  never  gone  away  from 
the  base  and  who  lived  in  the  ofl&ces  of  the  Juragua  Iron  Company  occupied  by 
us  as  a  telegraph  station,  were  taken  ill  with  the  disease.  Surgeons  and  nurses 
were  taken  down  in  the  Garcia  and  Clara  Barton  hospitals.  Thewisdom  of  occupy- 
ing these  buildings  for  any  purpose  had  always  been  a  matter  of  doubt.  "We 
deferred  all  questions  of  this  kind  to  Dr.  Guiteras.  The  reports  to  him  from  the 
Cuban  physicians  were  most  positive  that  the  houses  were  free  from  infection 
and  that  yellow  fever  had  not  prevailed  in  the  buildings  which  we  v;  ere  induced 
to  occupy.  I  believe  that  the  reports  were  probably  true  with  regard  to  the  non- 
susceptible  Cuban  population.  For  the  susceptible  American,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  part  of  Cuba  in  the  vicinity  of  our  base  was  safe.  Infection  is  not  only 
prevalent  in  the  habitations;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  shady  nooks  about  rocky 
recesses,  caves,  arbors,  etc. 

At  one  time  two  regiments— the  Twentieth  Regulars  and  Thirty-third  Volun- 
teer Michigan — led  in  the  number  of  admissions  from  yellow  fever.  The  latter 
regiment  was  then  encamped  on  ground  such  as  I  have  described,  recently  vacated 
by  one  battalion  of  the  Twentieth,  while  the  rest  of  the  regiment  was  encamped 
on  more  open  ground.  Reference  to  the  hospital  records  showed  that  the  battalion 
of  the  Twentieth  Infantry,  composed  of  Companies  A,  E,  F,  and  H,  furnished  all 
the  cases  of  yellow  fever  from  that  regiment  except  one,  the  latter  coming  from 
that  part  of  the  regiment  camped  in  the  open.  This  is  certainly  convincing  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  common  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  two  regiments, 
especially  as  the  Thirty-third  Michigan  had  camped  nowhere  else. 

The  destruction  of  the  town  of  Siboney  by  fire  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute necessity.    In  thus  destroying  this  dirty  little  town,  we  were,  at  least,  sure  of 
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limiting  the  number  of  new  cases  about  us,  and,  as  already  stated,  -we  needed  the 
room  to  extend  our  canvas  hospital,  which  was  from  the  beginning  on  very  con- 
tracted premises.  Accordingly,  on  July  9  a  formal  request  was  made  to  head- 
quarters at  the  front  for  the  necessary  authority.  The  authority  was  granted  on 
the  11th  and  the  buildings  in  West  Siboney  were  burned  on  the  13th.  The 
remainder  of  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  railroad  shed  and  a  sawmill 
near  the  landing,  were  similarly  destroyed  as  soon  as  vacated. 

The  accessions  of  maiarial  and  yellow  fever  cases  from  the  front  continued 
until  July  31,  on  which  date  90  cases  were  admitted  by  transfer  from  Dr.  Jones's 
hospital.  By  July  20  yellow  fever  had  developed  so  rapidly  among  the  patients 
in  hospital  and  the  overflow  in  the  detention  camp  was  so  far  in  excess  of  our 
ability  to  accomplish  transfers  to  the  yellow-fever  hospital  that  we  were  com- 
pelled by  the  universal  presence  of  the  infection  to  declare  everything  in  the  way 
of  a  canvas  hospital  about  us  a  yellow-fever  hospital.  The  lines  which  had  here- 
tofore defined  the  yellow-fever  hospital  from  the  detention  camp  and  the  hospital 
proper  were  no  longer  regarded.  Certain  wards  were  set  aside  for  yellow  fever; 
beyond  that  no  effort  was  made  to  isolate  those  infected.  The  steamship  Resolute 
arrived  July  25,  laden  with  10  immune  surgeons,  35  male  and  female  nurses,  and 
large  quantities  of  supplies  of  all  kinds.  August  2  the  Olivette  appeared  in  San- 
tiago Harbor  with  large  quantities  of  supplies,  35  immune  nurses,  and  more 
immune  surgeons.  The  sick,  under  these  circumstances,  received  the  best  of 
care.  The  female  nurses  proved  a  great  comfort  to  the  sick,  and  physicians  who 
came  with  them  worked  most  faithfully. 

August  5  the  register  showed  816  sick  in  hospital  from  all  causes.  It  was  on 
this  date  that  I  was  taken  ill  with  fever.  I  struggled  to  do  my  work  until  the 
7th,  at  which  time  I  was  too  much  overcome  to  continue  longer  on  duty.  I  turned 
the  command  over  to  Maj.  W.  C.  Gorgas  and  placed  my  name  on  the  sick  list. 

In  closing  my  report  of  the  events  which  have  connected  me  with  the  reserve 
divisional  hospital  of  the  Fifth  Corps  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  testify  to  the  heroic 
deeds  and  faithful  services  of  some  of  its  officers. 

Capt.  M.  W.  Ireland,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  the  executive 
officer,  deserves  special  mention.  He  has  demonstrated  unmistakable  capacity 
for  work.  He  was  the  only  one  of  those  connected  with  the  hospital  from  its 
establishment  at  Siboney  to  escape  entirely  the  effects  of  the  tropical  diseases. 
Aside  from  his  ability  in  the  executive  department,  he  showed  sMll  and  rare  judg- 
ment in  the  operating  room  in  the  early  days  of  July. 

First  Lieut.  J.  M,  Kennedy,  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  ambulance 
chief,  deserves  mention  for  the  skill  and  celerity  with  which  he  outfitted  his  train 
for  field  service  at  Port  Tampa  and  for  his  faithful  performance  of  duty  in  the 
transportation  of  sick  and  wounded  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August. 

First  Lieut.  P.  C.  Fauntleroy,  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  exhibited 
superior  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  preparation  of  the  operating  room,  and  as  an 
operator.  He  showed  skill,  endurance,  and  pluck  in  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever  before  the  arrival  of  the  immunes,  and  until  he  was  stricken  with  the 
disease. 

W.  E.  Parker,  acting  assistant  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  of  New  Orleans, 
who  was  connected  with  the  operating  staff,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  operat- 
ors on  the  staff.  His  skill  as  a  surgeon  was  already  suf&ciently  established  before 
his  entry  into  the  service  to  have  deserved  advancement  beyond  the  grade  which 
he  so  humbly  accepted.  His  knowledge  as  a  yellow  fever  expert  proved  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  us  during  the  epidemic.  Although  a  supposed  immune,  he  was 
taken  ill  with  the  disease,  from  which  he  was  temporarily  disabled.  At  a  time 
when  errors  during  convalescence  were  causing  fatalities  daily,  he  insisted  upon 
resuming  his  duties  when  he  was  still  too  weak  to  stand  the  work.  His  services 
to  the  Government  were  certainly  far  beyond  his  reward. 

H.  C.  Gavitt,  chaplain.  United  States  Army,  displayed  great  capacity  for  hand- 
ling men  in  the  executive  department  during  the  days  of  July  1-4.  It  was  largely 
to  his  efforts — whilst  Captain  Ireland  was  employed  in  the  operating  room — that 
the  wounded  were  properly  sheltered  and  fed.  He  buried  the  dead,  and  was  con- 
stant in  his  efforts  to  comfort  the  living.  I  left  him  in  Siboney  August  15  going 
his  daily  rounds,  though  much  reduced  in  strength,  in  the  same  way  he  had  done 
■  in  the  early  days  of  July.  We  owe  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  dead  in  the 
cemetery  and  the  proper  inscription  for  identification  to  his  faithful  performance 
of  duty. 

Maj .  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  professor  of  hygiene 
at  the  University  of  Jf^chigan,  Ann  Arbor,  did  good  work  in  the  operating  room, 
and  later  his  suggestions  and  advice  pertaining  to  sanitary  matters  were  of  great 
value.  He  continued  on  duty  until  July  13,  when  he  was  stricken  with  yellow 
fever. 
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Maj.  C.  B.  Nancrede,  surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers,  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  was  naturally  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  operating  room.  His  advice  was  sought  on  every  side  in  cases  requiring  the 
opinion  of  an  expert  surgeon.  He  and  Major  Vaughan  brought  us  our  first  cases 
from  the  engagement  at  Aguadores  Bridge  where  they  were  subjected  to  a  sharp 
fire  from  the  Spanish  batteries.  Men  of  prominence  like  these,  who  would  aban- 
don their  interest  in  civil  life  through  patriotic  motives  to  engage  in  the  hazards 
of  war  without  stint,  deserve  richly  the  thanks  of  their  countrymen,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  call  the  attention  of  the  War  Department  to  their  conduct 
in  this  instance. 

Maj.  John  Guiteras,  the  yellow-fever  expert  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  rendered  valu- 
able service  in  recognizing  the  presence  of  yellow  fever  at  the  inception  of  the 
epidemic.  It  was  largely  upon  his  advice  that  measures  were  employed  at  the 
outset  to  restrict  the  spread  of  the  disease. 


Report  op  Maj.  M.  W.  Wood,  Chief  Surgeon,  First  Division,  Fifth  Army 

Corps. 

[Dated  Jane  30,  1898.] 

I  was  detained  on  duty  with  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  at  West  Tampa,  Fla., until 
about  noon  of  the  1st  instant,  to  comj)lete  the  papers  and  turning  over.  I  then 
applied  myself  to  the  task  of  organizing  and  equipping,  at  Tampa  Heights,  a 
hospital  for  the  division,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  some  of  which  proved 
insurmountable. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  every  article  of  proper  equipment  for  the 
hospital,  but  in  this  we  were  much  handicapped  by  the  exhaustion  of  supplies  by 
the  previous  equipment  of  the  two  hospitals  at  Tampa  Heights  and  Port  Tampa. 
All  articles  necessary  that  could  be  procured  were  procured,  including  ambulances 
and  tentage.  When  we  received  orders  to  embark  on  the  7th  we  were  ordered  to 
leave  behind  all  canvas  but  flies,  all  ambulances  and  mules,  and  all  horses  but 
one  for  each  officer.  We  went  aboard  the  steamship  Santiago,  at  Port  Tampa,  on 
the  8th.  The  transport  lay  in  the  harbor  until  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  it 
proceeded  38  miles  to  Egmont  Key.  We  passed  Key  West  after  midnight  of  the 
15th  and  16th,  and  arrived  ofE  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  20th.  On  the  steamship 
Santiago  were  headquarters  and  staflE,  First  Division,  Fifth  Corps;  headquarters 
and  stafE,  Third  Brigade,  First  Division,  Fifth  Corps;  the  Ninth  Infantry;  one 
battalion  Tenth  Infantry;  and  the  First  Division  hospital  and  staff.  The  trip  was 
an  uneventful  one  on  smooth  water,  and  but  few  were  seasick.  We  were  moved 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  Santiago,  and  on  the  25th  were  landed  in  the  surf  in  small 
boats  at  a  point  variously  called  Siboney ,  Juraguasito,  or  Altares.  On  the  27th  we 
moved  out  to  the  site  of  a  deserted  mansion  with  absolutely  no  transportation  but 
the  private  horses  of  the  medical  officers.  The  Hospital  Corps  detachment  had 
become  augmented  to  37  privates.  These  carried  14  litters,  and  on  them  500  extra 
first-aid  packages,  1  field  operating  case,  2  pocket  cases,  the  case  of  instruments 
from  the  new  surgical  chest  No.  1,  cooking  utensils,  20  bottles  of  chloroform,  3,000 
c.  c.  of  ether,  and  assorted  dressings  for  about  200  wounded,  in  addition  to  rations, 
and  the  bedding  rolls,  and  8  hospital  tent  flies  for  wounded.  On  arrival  at  this 
camp  I  sent  4  men  and  2  horses  back  to  Siboney  for  more  supplies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  38th  I  sent  20  men  and  4  horses  back  to  Siboney  for  sup- 
plies, and  in  the  afternoon  moved,  with  wet  bedding,  to  a  new  wet  camp,  the  only 
available  site  for  a  fleld  hospital,  toward  the  front.  The  moving  was  accomplished 
by  making  two  trips,  just  before  nightfall.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  having 
reconnoitered  the  ground,  believing  an  engagement  imminent,  we  again  moved 
with  our  own  things  wetted  to  a  new  wet  camp,  the  present  site  of  the  hospital, 
then  in  advance  of  all  troops  except  outposts,  1,200  yards  in  rear  of  where  many 
of  the  casualties  occurred.  It  seemed  almost  an  ideal  camp,  except  for  the  daily 
rains  and  the  polluted  water  supply;  but  we  could  not  control  the  rains  and  could 
only  attempt  to  purify  the  water.  The  site  was  a  long  oblong,  separated  from 
the  main  highway  by  a  strip  of  heavy  timber  and  dense  underbrush  from  30  to  50 
feet  vnde,  and  in  a  bend  in  the  creek  (dignified  by  the  name  of  Rio  San  Juan). 
On  each  side  of  the  creek  were  large  trees  and  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket. 
Thus,  with  access  by  three  ways  cut  out  to  the  highway  and  the  creek  (in  a  bed 
of  rock  and  bowlders)  for  a  water  supply,  our  site  was  tolerably  well  protected 
from  small-arms  fire  by  the  trees  about  it.  The  site  was«within  rifle  range,  but 
we  escaped  attention.    For  water  supply  for  surgical  purposes  I  had  a  shallow 
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well  dug  in  the  river  bed  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  flowing  water,  thus  secur- 
ing a  filtration  thi-ough  several  feet  of  sand  of  the  water,  which  had  been  polluted 
by  the  ablution,  laundry  work,  and  excreta  of  the  15,000  and  more  of  men  and 
hundreds  of  animals  encamped  on  the  stream  above  our  site.  This  was  boiled 
for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  and  then  filtered  through  a  Berkefeld  filter  and  kept 
in  closed  containers  fairly  sterile. 

Of  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  hospital  little 
need  be  said.  Such  uncomplaining  performance  of  such  services  by 'northern  men 
under  the  blazing  tropical  sun,  such  genuine  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  such  indefatigalDle  following  by  the  men  of  the  example  set  by  the 
officers  of  the  staff,  can  be  summed  up  by  but  a  single  word — heroism.  Where  each 
and  every  one  did  far  more  than  his  duty,  where  the  efficiency  of  each  was  limited 
only  by  the  utmost  straining  of  his  abilities,  no  particularization  can  be  made  for 
the  officers  more  than  to  say  that  each  proved  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place," 
and  strove  with  unanimity  each  to  emulate  the  others.  Many  of  the  men  seemed 
to  develop  new  faculties  each  day.  Among  the  more  valuable  of  these  were  Pri- 
vates R.  A.  Wood,  John  E.  Collins,  B.  F.  Mayer,  J.  F.  Fairman,  and  Harry  C. 
Spears,  all  of  whom  richly  deserve  special  commendation.  Hospital  Steward 
Denning,  the  only  steward  in  the  whole  First  Division,  was  invaluable. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  actual  organization  and  equipment  of  per- 
sonnel is  so  vastly  different  from  the  theoretical  paper  personnel  contemplated. 
It  is  also  deplorable  that  a  civilized  army  of  a  wealthy  nation  should  be  absolutely 
without  transportation  on  the  eve  of  what  may  prove  a  severe  engagement,  and  I 
repeat  that  no  transportation  of  any  Mnd,  save  the  single  horses  of  medical  officers, 
was  furnished  for  this  hospital  from  its  landing  until  after  the  establishment  of 
the  hospital  on  this  site  on  the  29th  instant,  the  third  day  out.  Supinely  sitting 
in  the  mud  awaiting  transportation  would  not  have  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  this  which,  as  next  month's  report  vnll  show,  was  the  only  hospital  at  the  front 
for  the  reception  of  wounded.  The  hearty  assistance  and  encouragement  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pope,  chief  surgeon,  was  a  considerable  stimulus  to  each  to  try  to 
outdo  the  others. 


Repokt  op  Maj.  M.  W.  Wood,  Chief  Suegeon  Fiest  Division,  Fifth  Aemy 

COEPS. 
[Dated  near  Santiago,  Cuba,  July  31,  1898.] 

My  last  report  covered  the  establishment  of  the  division  hospital  as  near  the 
enemy  (1 ,200  yards)  as  it  could  be  prudently  located,  in  front  of  all  our  troops  but 
outposts.  In  this  location  we  received  and  cared  for  the  wounded  from  the  entire 
army  who  needed  attention  beyond  the  first-aid  dressings  applied  on  the  line  and  at 
the  dressing  stations. 

From  the  dressing  stations  the  wounded  came  to  us.  The  few  walking  cases 
not  needing  redressing,  who  were  able  and  desirous  to  walk  as  far  as  Siboney,  on 
the  way  homeward,  were  allowed  to  go  on,  and  as  rapidly  as  this  could  be  done 
the  sitting  cases  and  the  slighter  lying  cases  were  forwarded  in  army  wagons  and 
in  the  ambulances.  Many  of  the  more  seriously  wounded  were  retained  as  long 
as  practicable,  until  the  yellow  fever  all  about  us  prompted  me  to  take  the  risk  of 
their  removal. 

The  accompanying  report  by"  Major  Johnson  explains  the  want  of  record  of 
many  of  the  cases,  and  the  meager  details  given  of  others.  Not  needed  at  the  front 
because  of  the  presence  there  of  other  chief  surgeons  who  had  no  hospitals,  and 
who  had  promised  to  attend  to  my  duties  there,  I  took  upon  myself  the  entire 
duties  of  the  hospital  outside  the  operating  tables;  attended  to  the  unloading  of 
the  wounded  who  were  delivered  on  litters,  in  army  wagons,  or  in  the  only  three 
ambulances  there  were  with  the  army;  attended  to  the  orderly  reception  of  these, 
that  they  might  be  relieved  in  proper  sequence  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  depart 
from  this;  to  the  assignments  of  patients  to  the  tables  when  special  assignments 
were  considered  necessary;  to  talang  the  records  of  the  first  150  cases  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  most  valuable  for  the  Record  and  Pension  Office,  and  until  it  became 
so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  the  pencil  marks  which  I  had  made;  to  the  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  the  wounded  a,fter  they  left  the  tables;  and  exercised  a  general 
supervision. 

When  the  record  taking  was  interrupted  at  about  7  p.  m. ,  on  the  1st,  there  were 
proisably  30  wounded  ahead  of  us,  and  not  until  5  a.  m.  did  we  catch  up  with  the 
work,  for  many  had  been  brought  in  in  the  moonlight.  Then  some  of  us  snatched 
three  hours  sleep,  until  wounded  began  again  to  arrive  by  daylight.  From  that 
time  we  workedT again  until  3.30  a.  m.,  until  we  had  agaia  caught  up. 
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There  was  no  one  wlio  knewho-wto  do  tte  work  who  could  be  spared  to  keep  rec- 
ords, and  we  could  only  hope  that  in  the  hospitals  which  never  joined  the  army  this 
work  might  be  done.  As  soon  as  Major  Johnson  could  do  so,  he  recommenced 
the  record  keeping,  and  was  able  to  get  some  data  in  regard  to  some  of  the  num- 
ber who  passed  through  our  hands.  The  poor  wounded  were  in  a  pitiable  condi- 
tion. Some,  absohitely  without  clothing  save  the  dressings  on  their  severe  wounds, 
had  little  but  the  wet  ground  for  a  bed  and  the  sky  for  cover  throughout  that  first 
terrible  night;  but  we  did  the  best  we  could  in  utilizing  every  scrap  of  canvas  or 
bedding,  and  before  very  long  could  shelter,  bed,  and  cover  them.  They  were 
hungry,  nearly  famished,  and  with  parched  throats.  What  we  could  have  done 
to  relieve  this  but  for  the  providential  arrival  of  Miss  Clara  Barton  and  her  little 
band  of  six,  who  proved  ministering  angels,  I  am  glad  never  to  know.  She 
arrived  in  an  army  wagon,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  food  in  preparation  and  was 
distributing  clothing.  The  first  day  they  distributed  20  gallons  of  gruel  and  10 
gallons  of  malted  milk.  Next  day,  10  gallons  of  gruel,  10  of  malted  milk,  and  15 
of  rice.  To  this  they  added  later  5  gallons  of  cocoa  and  10  of  apple  sauce,  with 
pineapples  (native) ,  stewed  and  raw.  During  the  entire  period  until  her  depar- 
ture on  the  15th  she  continued  to  furnish  quantities  of  supplies,  not  only  to  the 
wounded,  but  to  the  sick  of  the  regiments  at  the  front  and  to  the  offshoots  of  our 
hospital,  and  left  a  quantity  to  be  subsequently  distributed  under  my  direction. 
Later,  after  the  harbor  of  Santiago  was  opened,  she  distributed  large  quantities 
of  timely  supplies  for  our  numerous  sick. 

A  cask  of  captured  Spanish  wine,  "  Vino  de  Navarro,"  was  turned  over  to  me 
and  proved  of  much  service.  Coffee  was  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and  large 
quantities  of  a  sort  of  soup  were  prepared  from  the  canned  roast  beef,  canned 
corn  beet,  canned  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  beef  extract,  and  hard  bread,  which 
was  quite  palatable  and  eagerly  taken.  With  the  removal  of  the  last  of  the 
wounded,  because  of  yellow  fever,  their  history  with  us  was  closed.  Their 
uncomplaining  acceptance  of  the  aid  which  we  were  able  to  offer  amid  such 
surroundings  was  remarkable. 

From  our  hospital  there  were  formed  as  offshoots  the  general  reception  hospital 
for  sick  and  the  yellow-fever  hospital  of  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  H.  P.  Jones,  both 
subsequently  removed.  The  number  of  sick  increased  enormously  until,  on  the 
38th,  it  reached  a  maximum  of  1,346,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  total  present  in  the 
division,  and  even  then  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  with  its  large  sick  list,  was 
absent. 

It  is  to  me  a  source  of  unmixed  pride  and  gratification  that  the  entire  personnel, 
so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  medical  department  of  the  division,  acquitted  themselves 
so  creditably.  Their  uncomplaining  endurance  of  privations  and  exposure,  while 
their  abilities  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  the  large-heartedness  with 
which  they  cheerfully  toiled  on  through  sleepless  nights,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
they  passed  to  the  next  sufferer,  not  only  entitle  them  to  a  star  position  in  the 
annals  of  the  Department,  but  won  them  a  secure  place  in  the  hearts  of  their  com- 
batant brethren  of  this  division,  which  did  the  hardest  fighting,  suffered  the 
heaviest  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  was  "  ever  ready." 

WMle  heartily  approving  the  well-deserved  personal  commendations  in  the 
inclosed  reports,  I  desire,  in  conclusion,  to  commend  especially  to  the  attention  of 
the  Surgeon-General  the  following-named  officers:  Maj.  W.  B.  Banister,  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  very  arduous  duties  under  peculiarly  try- 
ing circumstances  of  physical  debility  and  hj  the  intelligent  aid  rendered  the 
chief  surgeon,  has  shown  his  fitness  for  the  position  of  chief  surgeon  of  a  division. 
Capt.  H.  C.  Fisher,  for  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  he  has  maintained.  Though 
he  has  remained  vnth  his  regiment,  his  exceedingly  valuable  services  have  often 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  chief  surgeon.  Maj.  W.  D.  Bell,  surgeon  Seventy-first 
New  York  Volunteers,  richly  merits  for  himself  the  words  he  has  so  fitly  spoken 
of  others  for  gallantry,  and  also  for  his  extreme  devotion  to  duty.  Lieut.  T.  J. 
Kirkpatrick,  who  in  every  position  in  which  he  was  placed  has  left  the  impression 
vnth  all,  "Would  that  there  were  more  like  him."  Quietly,  modestly,  and  gently 
he  worked  on  the  wounded  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  seemed  not  to  baow  fatigue. 
Lieut.  G.  C.  M.  Godfrey  has  richly  won  his  "  spurs,"  which  I  hope  may  be  given 
him,  with  an  additional  volunteer  promotion.  A  high  compliment  was  paid  him 
for  his  work  under  fire  by  a  line  officer,  who  said:  "  He's  a  darned  fool;  he  doesn't 
seem  to  know  what  danger  is."  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Hamilton  P.  Jones  would 
prove  an  excellent  surgeon  of  volunteers,  and  is  thoroughly  fitted  and  trained  for 
the  position  which  he  merits.  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  T.  R.  Marshall  has  shown  that 
he  is  also  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  the  position  of  surgeon  of  volunteers. 

I  know  no  words  of  blame  or  censure  due  to  any  of  those  who  bore  with  us  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
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Report  of  Maj.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Brigade  Surgeon,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, ON  THE  Work  of  the  First  Division  Hospital,  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
AT  Santiago,  Cuba. 

First  Division  Hospital  No  1, 

Camp  near  Santiago,  Cuba. 
Maj.  M.  W.  Wood,  U.  S.  A., 

Surgeon,  First  Division  Hospital  No.  1,  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  wounded  in  the  battles 
of  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  10th  of  the  present  month: 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  list  is  defective,  and  does  not  include  the  names  of  a 
great  many  who  were  admitted  to  this  division  hospital  for  treatment,  but  this 
was  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  medical  oflB.cers  on  duty,  whose 
services  were  in  constant  requisition,  caring  for  the  wounded  for  three  days  and 
nights  immediately  following  the  battles. 

Accurate  information  of  the  names,  regiments,  and  locality  of  wounds  was 
obtained  from  the  time  the  first  patient  was  admitted,  July  1,  until  dark,  when, 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  wounded  coming  from  the  front,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  these  had  been  awaiting  attention  for  at  least  three  hours, 
it  was  decided  to  omit  the  histories;  so  none  were  accordingly  taken  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  It  was  supposed  that  ample  opportunity  would  be 
afforded  the  following  day  to  enter  in  the  records  any  whose  names  had  been 
omitted  owing  to  lack  of  time  during  the  night,  but  the  morning  of  the  2d  found 
us  with  wounded  coining  in  by  the  score,  and  the  services  of  a  medical  officer 
could  not  be  spared  for  that  purpose.  As  a  consequence  many  were  simply 
dressed  and  forwarded  to  Siboney  with  no  record  of  their  names  or  wounds  hav- 
ing been  obtained. 

A  number  of  severely  wounded  from  the  iirst  day's  battle  died  during  the  even- 
ing or  early  the  following  morning  after  their  admission,  with  absolutely  no  means 
of  identification.  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  this  statement  must  be  made,  but 
the  immediate  care  of  the  wounded  demanded  the  services  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  stafE,  including  Hospital  Steward  Denning,  Acting  Hospital  Stew- 
ard McGuire,  and  all  other  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps. 

This  matter  of  classification  could  have  been  properly  attended  to  had  there 
been  a  large  number  of  medical  officers  on  duty  with  the  hospital,  but  being  the 
only  hospital  in  the  field,  the  wounded  of  all  three  divisions  were  carried  to  us  for 
treatment  as  soon  as  transportation  facilities  were  available.  Human  endurance 
had  its  limit,  and  it  was  simply  impossible  to  give  to  these  matters  the  attention 
they  deserved,  although  the  stafB  worked  nobly  and  uncomplainingly  for  nearly 
three  days  and  nights  with  but  little  rest.  I  will  say  that  during  the  night  of  July 
1,  Major  Bell,  surgeon  of  the  Seventy-fii'st  New  York  Volunteers;  Acting  Asst. 
Surg.  Thomas  R.  Marshall;  and  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Kirk- 
patrick.  United  States  Army;  and  on  the  2d  and  3d  Majors  Havard  and  McCreery, 
surgeons.  United  States  Army;  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Stafford,  Seventy- 
first  New  York  Volunteers;  and  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Gates, 
of  the  Second  Massachusetts,  were  detached  from  their  commands  and  reported  to 
the  hospital  for  duty.    All  rendered  timely  and  efficient  service. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  soldiers  died  unknown,  through  no  fault  of  ours, 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  means  of  identification  in  men  who  are 
so  badly  wounded  as  to  be  unable  to  give  any  account  of  themselves.  The  diag- 
nosis tags  issued  by  the  Surgeon-General  were  not  used  to  any  great  extent,  as  a 
great  many  wounded  were  brought  in  without  them.  In  some  cases  the  writing 
was  obliterated  by  the  rain,  or  so  indistinct  as  to  render  them  of  no  assistance  to 
us.  As  a  result  of  my  experience  in  this  matter,  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
a  metal  tag  to  be  worn  around  the  neck,  giving  the  name,  rank,  and  regiment, 
and  such  other  information  as  would  be  valuable  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  soldier. 

There  were  only  a  few  operations  of  any  note;  the  most  important  being  three 
laparotomies  performed  in  apparently  hopeless  cases  for  perforating  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  but  all  proved  fatal.  In  this  connection  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  such  major  operations  in  the  field  is  well  worth  careful  con- 
sideration, A  number  of  men  recovered  promptly  who  were  wounded  in  the 
abdomen  by  bullets,  which  could  not  in  their  course  possibly  have  escaped  per- 
forating the  intestines.  If  to  the  natural  shock  attendant  upon  such  injuries 
there  be  the  additional  one  of  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  result  is  sure  to  be  unfavorable.  That  men  can  under  certain  con- 
ditions recover  after  the  receipt  of  an  abdominal  wound  in  which  the  intestines 
are  unquestionably  injured,  is  well  known;  this  has  recently  been  well  exemplified. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  quoted  as  an  advocate  of  nonoperative  interference  in  such 
cases,  as  I  consider  surgical  intervention  a  most  necessary  procedure  when  all  the 
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surroundings  are  favorable;  but  in  the  field  witli  our  limited  means  of  performing 
aseptic  surgery,  our  inadequate  facilities  for  after  treatment,  and  the  enfeebled 
and  often  infected  condition  these  men  are  in  after  lying  possibly  some  hours  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  then  removed  several  miles  to  the  hospital  over  rough 
roads  in  army  wagons  and  ambulances,  make  me  confess  to  a  liking  for  conserva- 
tive surgery,  which  in  such  cases  amounts  to  practical  noninterference,  so  far  as 
operative  measures  are  concerned,  as  affording  the  only  chance  for  the  ultimate 
recovery  of  the  patient. 

Two  amputations  of  the  thigh  were  performed;  one  of  the  upper  third  for  exten- 
sive crushing  injury  with  great  loss  of  tissue,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  third  for 
compound  fracture,  with  injury  to  the  main  arterial  supply.  The  former  case 
was  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  The  latter  was  performed  several  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  wound,  on  account  of  gangrene  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

An  amputation  at  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  for  a  compound  comminuted  frac- 
ture of  the  tibia,  with  extensive  loss  of  tissue,  due  to  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  was 
also  performed  successfully. 

Ligation  of  the  right  lingual  artery  for  secondary  hemorrhage  following  gun- 
shot injuiy  resulted  fatally,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  blood  lost  prior  to  the 
operation,  and  the  consequent  weakened  condition  of  the  patient. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  compound  fractures  of  the  femur  were  sent 
to  the  hospital  among  the  first,  which  soon  exhausted  our  supply  of  splint  mate- 
rial, but  an  excellent  substitute  was  afforded  by  the  woody  part  of  the  old  growth 
of  leaf  of  the  palm  tree,  which  when  moistened  could  be  accurately  molded  to 
the  limb,  in  which  position  it  remained  after  drying. 

This  made  a  very  satisfactory  splint,  and  while  affording  suitable  strength  was 
very  light,  and  caused  no  pain  or  other  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  A  few 
Hodgen's  splints  were  extemporized,  but  were  discarded  for  those  previously  men- 
tioned when  the  patients  were  transferred  to  Siboney.  A  more  extensive  experience 
with  this  splint  will,  I  am  sure,  cause  its  adoption  in  many  cases  where  neither 
Hodgen's  nor  Smith's  anterior  are  available,  and  I  accordingly  recommend  that  a 
suitable  supply  be  sent  to  the  States  for  trial,  as  I  believe  it  will  be  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  plaster-of-paris  dressing  now  in  such 
universal  use. 

The  wounds  inflicted  upon  our  men  by  the  small  caliber  Mauser  bullets  were 
much  less  severe  than  I  had  expected  from  the  literature  read  on  the  subject.  I 
certainly  consider  it  a  humane  bullet  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  There  were  a 
number  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  skull  where  the  bullet  simply  perforated  the 
bones  without  any  comminution  or  apparent  splintering.    In  the  case  of  Sergeant 

C —  a  bullet  entered  the  right  parietal  bone  near  its  junction  with  the  frontal 

and  emerged  at  the  posterior  border  of  that  bone,  lacerating  the  brain  substance. 
The  first  two  days  after  admission  to  this  hospital  he  was  partially  unconscious, 
but  on  the  third  day  became  rational  and  began  to  improve.  When  transferred 
to  Siboney  a  few  days  later  his  condition  was  better,  and  beyond  some  blunting  of 
the  mental  faculties ,  with  peevishness  and  irritability  of  temper ,  gave  fair  prospects 
of  ultimate  recovery. 

Private  B received  a  perforating  gunshot  wound  of  the  neck,  the  ball 

entering  the  right  sterno-mastoid  muscle  at  its  middle ,  passing  through  the  pharynx 
in  its  course,  and  emerging  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  left  sterno-mastoid  at  the 
same  level.  This  patient  was  scarcely  confined  to  bed,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
transfer  to  Siboney,  experienced  very  little  difficulty  from  the  injury.  Perforat- 
ing wounds  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  body  healed 
kindly  by  first  intention  when  not  previously  infected.  Occasionally  a  ball 
seemed  to  pass  directly  through  a  bone  vsdthout  producing  a  fracture,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases — noticeably  of  the  femur — a  solution  of  continuity  resulted. 
Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  upon 
Spanish  prisoners  falling  into  our  hands  after  the  receipt  of  wounds,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  much  more  effective  weapon  and  produces  wounds 
of  far  greater  gravity  than  the  Mauser. 

Boiled  and  filtered  water  only  was  used  in  every  case  for  cleansing  and  irriga- 
tion, and  care  taken  at  all  times  to  secure  as  complete  asepsis  as  possible.  More 
eflacient  and  satisfactory  results  with  much  greater  comfort  to  our  patients  would 
have  resulted  had  we  been  allowed  to  bring  with  us  from  Tampa  the  hospital 
equipment  we  had  collected  after  so  much  time  and  labor.  To  be  required  to 
leave  all  our  ambulances,  cots,  hospital  tents,  and  depend  on  flies  only  in  which 
to  shelter  our  wounded  men  lying  on  the  wet  ground,  was  not  a  very  encouraging 
outlook,  but  we  determined  to  accomplish  all  we  could  under  the  circumstances. 
Our  facilities  were  totally  inadequate  even  for  the  First  Division  hospital,  and 
owing  to  the  absence  from  the  field  of  the  Second  and  Third  Division  hospitals, 
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which  necessitated  our  caring  for  their  wounded,  work  was  thrown  upon  our 
hands  for  which  we  were  entirely  unprepared,  and  which  taxed  our  resources  to 
the  utmost. 

I  desire  to  make  especial  mention  of  the  strict  attention  to  duty  and  valuable 
services  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  hospital  staff,  Asst.  Surg.  G.  C.  M.  God- 
frey, United  States  Army;  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  H.  P.  Jones,  United  States  Army, 
and  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  F.  J.  Combe,  United  States  Army. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  your  valuable  advice 
and  counsel,  freely  rendered  at  all  times,  which  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in 
the  management  of  the  hospital  in  its  various  departments. 


Report  of  Lieut.  Guy  C.  M.  Godfrey,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States 
Army,  in  Command  of  the  Ambulance  Company,  First  Division,  Fifth 
Army  Corps. 

[Dated  July  28,  1898.] 

As  commanding  officer  of  the  Hospital  Corps  company  of  the  First  Division, 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

This  company  was  organized  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  June  5,  1898,  just  two  days 
previous  to  the  departure  of  the  troops  of  the  First  Division  for  the  transports 
at  Pott  Tampa,  Fla.  On  the  day  of  organization  the  strength  of  the  company 
was  18  privates.  No  noncommissioned  officer  was  assigned  to  it  until  June  7, 
1898,  when  Acting  Hospital  Steward  McGuire  reported  for  duty. 

When  the  order  came  to  move  the  men  of  the  company  performed  the  work 
necessary  thereto,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  corps  with  which  they  labored 
added  greatly  to  the  celerity  and  facility  with  which  the  task  was  accomplished. 
The  personnel  and  supplies  of  the  division  hospital,  as  well  as  the  hospital  com- 
pany, was  placed  on  board  the  transport  Santiago,  and  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  near  Santiago,  on  June  20,  1898.  The  day  before  landing  all  of  the  mate- 
rial was  brought  up  from  the  hold  by  the  men  of  the  company  and  stored  on  the 
main  deck  of  the  ship  near  the  forward  starboard  port.  This  was  done  by  direc- 
tion of  Maj.  M.  W.  wood,  chief  surgeon  of  this  division,  and  proved  a  wise  and 
efficient  measure. 

We  landed  on  June  35  at  Siboney,  Cuba,  and  pitched  camp  on  the  beach.  On 
this  day  13  of  the  privates  of  the  hospital  corps  of  the  Seventy-first  New  York 
Volunteers  joined  the  company.  During  the  night  of  June  25  Acting  Hospital 
Steward  McGtiire  and  five  of  the  men  worked  all  night  unloading  the  material 
for  the  hospital  and  storing  it  upon  the  beach  under  canvas.  This  was  done  by 
using  small  boats  drawn  by  steam  launches,  and,  owing  to  the  high  swell,  it  was 
at  times  quite  dangerous.  On  several  occasions  the  men  narrowly  missed  injury 
from  falling  boxes. 

On  June  25  the  men  were  given  a  short  drill  to  perfect  organization.  Hurried 
preparations  were  made  for  a  forward  movement,  and  as  absolutely  no  trans- 
portation could  be  obtained  from  the  quartermaster's  department,  these  prepara- 
tions consisted  principally  in  selecting  such  necessary  dressings  and  drugs  as  the 
men  could  carry  on  their  backs  and  litters.  On  the  27th  the  First  Division  moved 
forward,  and  the  hospital  company  followed  in  rear  of  the  Third  Brigade,  taking 
the  ridge  road  toward  Sevilla.  Ovnng  to  the  possibility  of  an  immediate  skirmish 
or  battle  none  of  the  medical  officers  rode  their  horses,  but  made  pack  mules  of 
them  and  carried  as  large  a  number  of  dressings,  etc. ,  as  they  could.  The  division 
camped  in  column  of  brigades,  and  the  hospital  company  and  division  hospital 
pitched  camp  near  the  headquarters  of  the  division  commander.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  20  men  and  the  steward  and  2  medical  oflScers  returned  to  Siboney, 
and  brought  up  4  litters  and  as  many  medical  supplies  as  possible,  returning  about 
2  o'clock  p.  m.  After  a  soaking  rain  the  company  broke  camp  and  was  ordered 
to  move  forward  2  miles.  This  they  did,  marching  over  a  rocky  yet  muddy  road, 
carrying  the  hospital  supplies  with  them.  They  pitched  their  shelter  tents  on  the 
soaMng  ground,  while  the  officers,  who  had  no  shelter,  slept  in  the  open  air, 
exposed  to  dampness  and  poisoning.  On  June  29  the  company  moved  forward  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  farther  to  a  beautiful  spot,  with  the  Aguadores  River  on  one 
side  and  the  Siboney  road  on  the  other.  Here  on  the  29th  the  division  hospital 
was  established,  and  here  it  remained  all  through  the  terrible  carnage  that  fol- 
lowed. On  this  day  six  wagon  loads  of  our  supplies  were  brought  up  from  the 
beach  at  Siboney,  and  tent  flies  were  pitched  and  everything  arranged  for  the 
coming  battle.  On  the  30th  of  June  the  work  of  establishing  the  division  hospital 
continued,  and  more  of  our  supplies  were  brought  from  Siboney.    *    *    * 
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At  this  time  the  wounded  were  coming  back  in  a  constant  stream,  and  such  as 
needed  stimulation  or  dressing  were  at  once  attended  to  by  the  roadside.  Many 
of  them  returned  alone,  others  walked  supported  by  the  arm  of  some  comrade, 
while  the  more  seriously  wounded  were  borne  upon  litters  of  various  kinds.  A 
few  of  those  who  returned  had  not  received  medical  attention,  but  the  naajority 
of  th"m  were  dressed  with  first-aid  packages  by  the  regimental  surgeons  and  their 
hospital  corps  men. 

At  about  1  p.  m.  Maj.  Valery  Havard,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Cavalry  Division, 
estabr  hed  an  ambulance  station  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Aguadores  near  El  Poso. 
At  this  station  many  dressings  were  readjusted  and  a  few  patients  were  dressed 
for  the  first  time.  Stimulants,  medicines,  and  dressings  constituted  the  stock  of 
this  station,  which  was  about  1  mile  in  advance  of  the  First  Division  hospital. 
No  point  farther  to  the  front  was  safe  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  ambulances 
were  worked  constantly,  and,  considering  their  number,  did  remarkably  well. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  ambulances  were  taken  forward  to  near  the  farthest  cross- 
ing of  the  Aguadores,  but  it  was  rather  dangerous  at  all  times,  as  the  enemy  kept 
the  San  Juan  road  enfiladed  all  day  long.  It  was  also  very  dangerous  on  account 
of  Spanish  guerrillas ,  who  were  located  in  trees  overlooking  the  road.  Several  men 
carrying  wounded  were  shot,  and  indeed  in  a  few  cases  the  patients  themselves 
were  hit.  > 

At  11  a.  m.  a  dressing  station  was  established  by  Captain  Newgarden  at  the  far- 
thest-point where  the  San  Juan  road  crossed  the  Aguadores.  At  this  place  there 
was  a  vertical  bank  about  4  feet  high,  beneath  which  there  was  a  gravel  beach. 
Here  a  certain  amount  of  shelter  was  obtained,  but  bullets  frequently  cut  through 
the  bushes  or  splashed  up  the  water  in  the  creek.  At  one  time  it  was  enfiladed 
by  Spanish  sharpshooters  in  trees  up  the  creek.  Several  horses  were  killed  here, 
but  no  patients,  surgeons,  or  attendants  were  injured  that  afternoon.  It  was  at 
this  place  on  the  following  morning  that  Dr.  Danf  orth  was  killed.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon several  escort  wagons,  having  carried  ammunition  to  the  front,  were  turned 
over  to  the  writer  by.Lieut.  J.  D.  Miley,  General  Shafter's  aid-de-camp.  These 
were  taken  to  this  station  and  filled  with  the  wounded,  who  were  transported  to 
the  First  Division  hospital.  Empty  army  wagons  that  could  be  found  were  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  wounded  kept  coming  into  the  hospital  all  night. 

On  the  following  morning  an  ambulance  and  two  wagons  were  taken  to  the 
dressing  station  just  described,  and  the  wounded  brought  in,  among  them  Acting 
Assistant  Surgeon  Danf  orth,  who  was  shot  through  the  head.  Maj.  S.  Q.  Robin- 
son had  assumed  command  of  this  station  on  the  previous  afternoon,  but  at  this 
time  he,  with  Capt.  W.  D.  McCaw,  rejoined  their  regiments,  and  left  the  station 
in  charge  of  Capt.  G.  J.  Newgarden.  Maj.  V.  Havard  arrived  later,  and  estab- 
lished an  ambulance  station  at  this  point,  which  was  then  comparatively  safe.  It 
was  customary  during  the  battle  for  the  writer  to  send  litters  and  dressings  to 
the  front  in  the  empty  ambulances.  During  and  after  the  battle  the  men  of  the 
hospital  corps  company  did  much  of  the  work  in  the  First  Division  hospital. 
They  assisted  in  operations,  helped  in  applying  dressings,  made  soup  and  coffee, 
carried  patients  to  and  from  the  operating  tables,  and  acted  as  nurses  to  the 
wounded.  With  but  few  exceptions  they  worked  all  day,  all  night,  all  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  most  of  the  next  night.  They  were  assisted  by  members  of  the 
bands  of  the  regiments  and  bjr  some  of  the  hospital-corps  men  of  the  regiments. 

During  the  battle  the  first-aid  work  was  very  effective,  and  was  done  mostly  by 
regimental  surgeons  and  their  hospital  squads.  Many  dressings  were  applied  by 
line  officers  and  soldiers  on  the  firing  line,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  wounded 
men  themselves.  Maj.  S.  Q.  Robinson,  who  commanded  the  Aguadores  dressing 
station  on  July  1,  says  that  only  about  10  patients  came  there  who  had  not  been 
dressed  by  first-aid  packets.  Words  can  hardly  express  the  appreciation  which 
the  offlcers  and  men  of  the  line  have  for  the  first-aid  packets.  They  realize  now 
as  never  before  the  value  and  importance  of  instruction  in  first-aid  work.  The 
very  small  number  of  suppurating  wounds  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
prompt  application  of  these  dressings. 


Report  op  Capt.  Edward  L.  Munson,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States 
Army,  Commanding  the  Reserve  Ambulance  Company,  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  at  Santiago,  Cuba. 

[Dated  July  29, 1898-1 

In  view  of  the  recent  charges  made  affecting  the  eflSciency  of  the  army  med- 
ical department  at  Santiago,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  the  hospital  transports  sent  north  with  wounded,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  facts,  believing  that  my  position  as  adjutant  to  the  chief 
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surgeon  Fifth  Coijjs  and  as  the  ofBoer  in  charge  of  the  outfitting  of  the  hospital 
transports  Iroquois,  Cherokee,  and  Breakwater  may  possibly  give  value  to  such 
report: 

Drugs,  medicines,  dressings,  instruments,  hospital  tentage,  and  supplies  were 
loaded  on  the  transports  at  Tampa  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Santiago  expedition.  These  supplies  were  divided  up  on  the  various  vessels,  each 
organization  having  its  own  equipment.  "While  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  was  with 
the  organized  hospitals,  the  regimental  equipment  was  largely  in  excess  of  its 
needs,  and  was  intended  to  be  called  in  to  supplement,  if  necessary,  the  equipment 
of  these  hospitals. 

The  landing  on  Cuban  soil  was  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  each  organization 
accompanied  by  the  medical  attendants  assigned  to  it,  and  trooi)s  were  pushed 
forward  with  no  other  equipment  and  supplies  than  could  be  carried  by  the  sol- 
diers. Having  no  means  of  transportation  for  even  their  field  chests,  the  regi- 
mental medical  officers  had  absolutely  no  resources  at  their  command  except  such 
as  were  provided  by  the  orderly  and  hospital  corps  pouches  and  the  first-aid 
packets  carried  by  the  soldiers. 

Having  once  left  their  ships,  the  latter  were  promptly  ordered  out  of  the  small 
bays  at  Siboney  and  Daiquiri  to  permit  the  unloading  of  other  vessels.  These  par- 
tially unloaded  ships,  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  then  proceeded  to  sea  from  5  to  15 
miles,  where  they  remained,  hove  to,  indefinitely.  Such  orders  were  given  the 
transports  carrying  the  reserve  and  the  first  divisional  hospitals. 

The  vessel  carrying  the  reserve  hospital,  in  obedience  to  its  orders,  proceeded  to 
join  the  naval  blockading  squadron  off  Morro  Castle,  where  it  remained  five  days 
and  nights;  the  other  transport  disappearing,  if  I  was  correctly  informed,  for  an 
entire  week,  during  which  time  the  fight  at  Guasimas  had  occurred,  and  large  num- 
bers of  sick  and  wounded  were  requiring  treatment.  In  the  meantime  the  report 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  on  shore  was  made  to  the  chief  surgeon,  who  promptly 
laid  the  case  before  the  commanding  general,  requesting  that  a  launch  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  medical  department  for  the  collection  of  medical  supplies 
from  the  various  transports.  It  was  also  requested  that  a  pack  train  be  organized, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pack  mtde  to  each  regiment,  to  transport  supplies — 
especially  the  field  chests — to  the  front  for  proper  distribution,  and  the  writer  was 
named  by  the  chief  surgeon  as  available  for  the  performance  of  these  duties. 

The  exigencies  of  the  situation  did  not  apparently  appeal  to  the  commanding 
general,  and  for  two  days  the  medical  department  was  unable  to  get  transporta- 
tion of  any  kind  to  the  other  ships  or  to  the  shore,  although  there  were  a  large 
number  of  naval  launches  and  boats  employed  on  various  other  duties. 

On  the  third  day,  by  order  of  the  adjutant-general,  one  rowboat  was  turned 
over  to  the  medical  department  for  the  purposes  above  named,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  order  was  issued  for  land  transportation  to  carry  medical  supplies  to  the 
front,  "not  to  exceed  one  6-mule  team." 

On  getting  into  this  boat  with  supplies  from  the  headquarters  transport  I  was 
directed  by  sundry  staff  officers  to  take  them  on  various  errands.  On  my  refusal 
to  recognize  their  authority  the  commanding  general,  who  had  appeared  on  the 
scene,  personally  revoked  the  previous  order  and  directed,  after  the  landing  of 
the  supplies  already  in  the  boat,  that  it  should  return  without  delay. 

Presenting  the  order  for  land  transportation  to  the  quartermaster  on  shore,  I 
was  informed  that  only  pack  mules  had  as  yet  been  landed;  that  neither  wagons 
nor  harness  bad  been  brought  ashore,  and,  finally,  that  the  road  was  impassable 
for  wagons. 

After  this  boat  had  been  taken  away  the  chief  surgeon  was  without  any  means 
of  communication  with  the  medical  officers  on  shore  or  still  on  transports,  of  fijid- 
ing  out  their  wants,  or  of  remedying  the  many  already  known  to  him. 

This  condition  of  things  remained  until  after  the  fight  at  Las  Guasimas,  at  which 
time  there  were  absolutely  no  dressings,  hospital  tentage,  or  supplies  of  any  Hnd 
on  shore  vnthin  the  reach  of  the  surgeons  already  landed. 

The  news  of  the  Guasimas  fight  being  reported  to  the  chief  surgeon,  he  was 
finally  able  to  get  on  board  the  Olivette  and  send  her  to  Siboney ,  where  she  received 
the  wounded. 

Within  the  following  day  or  so  the  transports  carrying  the  reserve  and  first 
divisional  hospitals  were  found  and  unloaded  of  their  hospital  contents,  the  latter 
hospital  finally  obtaining  limited  transportation  to  the  front  for  its  supplies. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  duty  on  board  the  Olivette  I  was  directed  to  put  the 
Iroquois  in  condition  to  receive  patients  and  to  take  the  full  capacity  of  the  ship 
on  board.  While  doing  this  I  was  able  to  set  ashore  considerable  hospital  tentage 
and  supplies  found  aboard  of  her,  and  having  control  of  her  boats  I  was  able  to 
visit  other  transports  in  the  harbor  and  land  medical  supplies  from  them. 

AB.  98 io 
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While  subsequently  outfitting  the  Cherokee  and  Breakwater  this  work  was  con- 
tinued as  well  as  opportunity  and  limited  facilities  permitted,  getting  supijlies 
from  perhaps  a  third  of  the  transports  composing  the  fleet.  Outside  of  this  it  is 
believed  that  no  other  regimental  medical  property  was  ever  unloaded  up  to  the 
time  of  my  departure  with  wounded  on  July  10. 

Appealing  on  several  occasions  for  the  use  of  a  lighter  or  small  steamer  to  coUect 
and  land  medical  supphes,  I  was  informed  by  the  quartermaster's  department 
that  they  could  render  no  assistance  in  that  way,  and  the  medical  department  was 
compelled  to  rely  entirely  upon  its  own  energies  and  improvise  its  own  transporta- 
tion. 

I  feel  justified  in  saying  that  at  the  time  of  my  departure  large  quantities  of 
medical  supplies  urgently  needed  on  shore  still  remained  on  transports,  a  number 
of  which  were  under  orders  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Had  the  Medical 
Department  carried  along  double  the  amount  of  supplies  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
with  the  totally  inadequate  land  and  water  transportation  provided  by  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department,  the  lamentable  conditions  on  shore  could  have  been  in 
any  way  improved. 

The  outfitting  of  transports  for  the  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  is  a  duty 
demanding  thought  and  experience,  and  should  never  be  intrusted  to  anyone  but 
a  regular  medical  officer.  It  includes  the  proper  policing  of  the  portions  of  the 
ship  to  be  used  by  the  wounded;  the  removal  of  bunks  and  partitions  to  give  space 
and  air;  the  utilization  of  the  ship's  blankets,  door  mats,  rugs,  and  carpets  to 
render  the  bunks  more  comfortable;  the  securing  of  extra  supplies,  such  as  canned 
soups  and  fruits,  lime  juice  and  oatmeal;  the  establishment  of  a  mess  and  laun- 
dry, and  the  assignment  of  convalescents  to  specific  light  duties  which  materially 
relieve  the  overworked  hospital  corps. 

Usually  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  passive  resistance  and  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  crews  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  captains  to  disregard  or  modify 
orders.  In  several  instances  in  my  own  experience  this  action  of  the  crew 
amounted  almost  to  mutiny,  and  was  only  to  be  dealt  with  by  threats,  a  show  of 
force,  and  in  one  instance  by  the  use  of  the  irons. 

While  executive  officer  at  the  general  hospital,  Fort  Monroe,  I  learned  officially 
that  the  captain  of  the  steamship  Seneca  positively  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
emanating  from  your  office,  given  to  him  by  the  contract  surgeon  in  charge,  to 
proceed  to  New  York;  he  remaining  nearly  an  additional  day  at  Hampton  Beads 
with  sick  and  wounded,  asserting  that  he  would  obey  no  orders  given  by  the 
Medical  Department. 

A  similar  experience  of  my  own  at  Daiquiri,  which  had  to  be  settled  by  force, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  no  one  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  such  a  ship  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  command  men  and  enforce  obedience. 

With  regard  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  it  would  seem  as  if  the  lofty  purposes  of 
this  organization  were,  on  the  Santiago  expedition,  subverted  to  individual  inter- 
ests. While  at  Tampa  the  Red  Cross  ship  State  of  Texas  was  formally  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  chief  surgeon.  Fifth  Corps,  by  Dr.  Egan,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  society,  he  acting  under  telegraphic  instructions  to  that  effect. 

Colonel  Pope  accepted  this  offer  and  directed  that  the  State  of  Texas  accompany 
the  expedition  of  General  Shatter  to  its  destination.  Although  this  order  was 
fully  understood  by  Dr.  Egan  the  State  of  Texas  did  not  accompany  the  expedition, 
nor  did  it  arrive  at  Siboney  until  the  forces  had  been  landed,  a  battle  fought,  and 
our  hospital  established  and  in  working  order. 

The  first  offers  of  aid  made  by  this  society  dealt  largely  in  generalities  and 
ma  oifested  reluctance  to  subordinate  the  organization  to  the  Medical  Department. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  the  individual  efforts  of  Dr.  Lesser  and  the 
Red  Cross  nurses.  Their  work  was  untiring  and  unselfish,  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  them  was  of  great  value. 

In  conclusion  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  lamentable  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  army  before  Santiago  were  due,  first,  to  the  military  necessity 
which  threw  troops  on  shore ,  and  away  from  the  possibility  of  supply ,  without  medi- 
cines, instruments,  dressings,  or  hospital  stores  of  any  kind;  second,  to  the  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in  sending  out  such  an 
expedition  without  properly  anticipating  its  needs  as  regards  temporary  wharfage, 
lighters,  tugs,  and  despatch  boats,  and  without  an  adequate  number  of  stevedores 
to  handle  property.  The  quartermasters  personally  accompanying  this  expedition 
were  entirely  unable  to  properly  carry  the  severe  burdens  imposed  on  them  in 
spite  of  the  personal  energy  displayed  by  them  in  making  the  most  of  the  limited 
facilities  and  resources  at  their  command. 
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Report  of  Capt.  George  J.  Newqarden,  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States 
Army,  op  his  Services  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  with  the  Third  United  States 
Cavalry. 

"We  arrived  at  Daiquiri,  Cuba,  on  June  22  and  went  into  camp  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  about  1  mile  from  the  landing  place.  I  was  unable  to  take  any  supplies  along, 
not  having  any  transportation  for  the  same.  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  emer- 
gency case  from  Major  McCreery  while  in  camp.  A  mackintosh  and  a  woolen 
blanket  constituted  my  protection  from  the  elements.  The  brigade  surgeon  offered 
me  for  use  with  the  regiment  a  medical  and  a  surgical  pannier,  but  no  transpor- 
tation having  been  provided  for  them  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  them  with  regret. 
On  June  25  I  made  personal  and  thorough  effort  to  secure  transportation  and 
supplies,  but  without  success.  I  applied  personally  to  the  major-general  com- 
manding on  board  the  Seguranca  and  requested  a  mule  for  a  mount,  but  was 
refused.  Later  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  Government  horse  from  the  brigade  sur- 
geon, which  I  managed  to  get  equipped  with  a  teamsters  saddle  and  miile  bridle 
after  considerable  effort.  Before  leaving  this  camp  a  box  of  first-aid  packets  was 
turned  over  to  me  and  one  was  issued  to  every  man  and  officer  in  the  regiment. 
We  proceeded  as  far  as  El  Peso  hill,  where  hostilities  began  at  daylight  on  July  1. 
Captain  Grimes's  Battery,  which  was  planted  here,  opened  fire  on  the  enemy. 
Reply  was  received  in  the  form  of  a  steady,  well-aimed  shrapnel  fire,  which  did 
considerable  injury  to  the  troops  of  the  cavalry  divison  drawn  up  in  column  in 
the  road  below  the  hiU.  It  was  here  that  I  had  my  first  injury  to  dress;  a  bands- 
man of  the  Third  Cavalry,  perforating  shrapnel  wound  of  the  buttock. 

We  marched  to  the  San  Juan  River,  after  crossing  which  the  command  was 
formed  for  action,  and  it  was  here  the  actual  conflict  began.  I  observed  that 
this  point  was  an  excellent  place  for  a  first-aid  dressing  station,  as  the  bank 
was  about  3  feet  high,  and  there  was  a  short  or  gravelly  shelf  running  from  it  to 
the  creek,  where  the  staff  officers  had  left  their  horses.  I  had  these  removed,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Menocal,  contract  surgeon  on  duty  with  the  Sixth  Cav- 
alry, decided  to  establish  here  the  dressing  station  for  the  Third  and  Sixth  regi- 
ments of  cavalry.  By  the  aid  of  a  few  men  with  shovels  I  had  this  shelf  increased 
in  area  by  filling  in  the  creek  along  its  sides.  By  the  time  this  was  done  the  battle 
commenced,  just  over  the  bank.  This,  which  was  the  nearest  dressing  station  to 
the  firing  line,  became,  by  vii-tue  of  its  location,  a  general  collecting,  first  aid, 
and  ambulance  station  for  the  whole  line  of  fire,  as  the  only  road  ran  right  by  it 
and  it  was  at  the  regular  ford  of  the  creek  on  this  road.  The  wounded  came  in 
so  fast  that  our  energies  and  the  capacity  of  the  station  were  frequently  strained 
to  their  utmost.  Dr.  Menocal  and  myself  cared  for  all  comers  from  whatever 
regiments,  dressing  their  wounds  and  making  them  comfortable,  having  covered 
the  earth  with  leaves,  and  spreading  the  ponchos  of  the  woimded  over  these.  I 
endeavored  to  lieep  records  of  the  wounded  and  the  nature  of  their  injuries,  but 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the  time  being.  I  did  manage,  however,  to  keep 
track  of  the  injured  of  my  regiment  fairly  well,  which  records  I  completed  later, 
after  reaching  the  regiment  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Improvised  litters 
were  made  of  boughs  and  shelter  halves.  Men  who  were  able  to  walk  were 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  division  hospital  on  foot,  if  their  injuries  were  not 
grave.  Those  more  severely  injured  and  able  to  bear  it  were  sent  back  on  litters 
with  bearers. 

Pack  wagons  which  passed  toward  the  front  with  ammunition  and  commissaries 
were  pressed  into  service  on  their  return,  and  such  wounded  as  could  endure  the 
rough  ride  were  carried  to  the  rear  in  this  manner.  Three  ambulances  only  were, 
available  later,  and  in  these  the  worst  cases  were  transported.  As  it  was,  the 
capacity  of  the  station  was  strained  severely  at  all  times  during  July  1,  as  the 
wounded  were  steadily  pouring  ia  from  all  regiments.  Later  in  the  day  Maj .  S.  Q. 
Robinson  arrived  at  the  station  and  assumed  charge  until  night,  when  the  firing 
ceased.  During  the  night  he  proceeded  to  the  front  and  presumably  joined  his 
command.  Captain  McCaw  also  reached  the  station  about  the  same  time  with 
Major  Robinson,  and  the  four  of  us  had  all  we  could  attend  to  in  looking  after  the 
wounded.  At  no  time  was  this  station  safe,  as  the  bullets  were  coming  in  irom 
all  directions  continually,  cutting  the  trees  all  around  us,  and  occasionally  so  thick 
that  it  looked  Uke  rain  in  the  creek.  Shrapnel  shells  were  also  bursting  disagree- 
ably close  at  times,  as  the  enemy_  had  the  road  enfiladed.  The  wounded  were  made 
quite  safe  under  the  bank,  but  it  was  very  dangerous  in  the  open,  where  we  had 
to  go  and  come  continually,  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  injured  and  prevent- 
ing blockade  in  the  station  by  incoming  troops  on  the  way  to  the  front.  Captain 
McCaw  remained  at  the  station  until  next  day,  when  he  proceeded  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  the  Sixth  Infantry,  returning  toward  evening,  as  there  was  little  to  do 
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forward,  all  the  wotmded  having  reached  my  station.  During  his  absence  on  the 
second  day  the  division  surgeon,  Maj.  V.  Havard,  rode  up  to  the  station  and  ordered 
Dr.  Menocal  to  join  his  regiment,  commanding  me  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
station  until  relieved  by  orders  from  him.  It  appears  that  this  locality,  though 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  so  much  so  that  it  gained  the  name  of  ' '  Bloody  Angle  " 
or  "Bloody  Bend,"  was  of  great  value  as  a  dressing  and  ambulance  station  while 
the  conflict  lasted.  Many  men  were  wounded  at  and  about  this  station.  Dr.  Dan- 
forth,  contract  surgeon,  vrith  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  received  a  mortal  wound,  per- 
forating the  brain.  Six  animals  were  killed  on  the  creek  bank,  and  one  having 
dropped  in  the  creek  I  made  efforts  to  procure  a  detail  to  have  the  carcass  dragged 
out  and  buried,  but  without  success.  Eventually  I  had  to  employ  an  ambulance 
team  to  do  the  work,  and  also  Hospital  Corps  men  to  bury  it  and  the  others,  as  they 
were  rapidly  becoming  offensive. 

Chaplain  Swift  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  did  excellent  duty  here,  quieting  the 
fears  of  the  wounded,  burying  the  dead,  and  superintending  the  foraging  for  food, 
in  which  he  was  very  successful,  securing  a  camp  kettle  and  plenty  of  coffee,  sugar, 
bacon,  hard-tack,  and  canned  roast  beef.  Coffee  was  kept  continually  boiling,  and 
the  wounded  revived  by  the  same,  as  well  as  food  for  those  who  vfished  to  eat. 
Even  smoking  tobacco  was  plentiful,  and  it  was  a  great  boon  to  the  injured  who 
smoked.  The  sufferings  of  the  severely  wounded  were  quieted  by  hypodermics  of 
morphine ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  nothing  further  desired  except  transporta- 
tion, and  that  we  were  sadly  in  need  of.  Several  of  the  fatally  injured  were 
retained  at  this  station  over  night,  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  on  litters 
with  plenty  of  blankets,  of  which  latter  there  was  an  abundance,  as  many  of  the 
volunteers  had  discarded  them  along  the  road.  A  few  very  severely  injured  who 
could  not  stand  transportation  in  pack  wagons  were  also  retained  by  their  ovtu 
choice  as  well  as  ours,  and  sent  safely  to  the  rear  in  ambulances  in  the  morning. 
On  the  5th  of  July  I  received  orders  from  Maj.  V.  Havard  that  I  should  abandon 
this  station,  as  it  was  no  longer  needed,  and  was  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  rejoin 
my  regiment.  I  immediately  obeyed  the  order,  and  with  Dr.  Harris  and  Dr. 
Menocal  started  a  brigade  hospital  behind  the  San  Juan  Hill  for  the  three  regi- 
ments. Dr.  Harris  being  brigade  surgeon  in  command.  As  the  men  were  now 
succumbing  to- the  prevailing  fever,  we  had  plenty  of  work  on  our  hands.  In  the 
meantime  Maj.  V.  Havard,  division  surgeon,  established  a  supply  station  close 
to  this  hospital,  where  we  replenished  our  medicines  as  needed,  also  receiving  and 
dispensing  such  articles  of  sick  diet  as  beef  extract,  malted  milk,  and  canned  soups 
and  broths,  etc.  I  continued  at  my  duties  with  the  regiment  until  I  myself  was 
stricken  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever  on  July  16,  and  on  the  18th  was  sent  to  the 
division  hospital  for  treatment. 


Report  of  Capt.  Chaeles  F.  Kiefper,  Surgeon  in  Charge,  Artillery 
Brigade,  Fifth  Army  Corps. 

[Dated  September  22, 1898.J 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  health  and  sanitary  con 
dition  of  the  Light  Artillery  Brigade  during  the  operations  about  Santiago  and 
the  voyage  to  Montauk  on  transport.  This  command  was  made  up  of  six  batteries. 
Of  these,  four  batteries  left  on  the  first  expedition  and  landed  June  33,  and  two 
batteries  on  the  second  expedition,  landing  on  July  9.  The  batteries  were  all  in 
Widely-separated  positions  in  the  trenches  and  were  massed  near  Caney,  immedi- 
ately after  the  formal  surrender.  This  camp  was  maintained  until  the  departure 
from  Santiago  in  different  transports,  between  August  19  and  August  33.  The 
average  strength  of  the  command  was  550  enlisted,  35  officers.  There  were  three 
medical  of&cers  with  the  command:  Capt.  Charles  F.  Kieffier,  Lieut.  William  W. 
Quinton,  and  Lieut.  William  H.  Wilson,  assistant  surgeons  United  States  Army. 
There  were  also  four  acting  hospital  stewards  and  an  average  of  8  Hospital  Corps 
privates. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  the  organization  of  a  brigade  field  hospital  was 
begun,  and  in  a  few  days  I  had  excellent  provision  for  50  sick,  including  cots, 
blankets,  suppUes,  and  foods.  This  hospital  held  all  our  seriously  sick  men,  and 
the  others  were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  their  battery  camps. 

The  daily  sick  report  averaged  120,  and  this  proportion  of  the  troops  was  more 
or  less  constantly  maintained  during  the  month  following  the  fall  of  the  city. 
These  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  unfit  for  duty,  because  many  of  the  men 
were  so  enfeebled  that  if  more  work  than  the  minimum  to  maintain  a  clean  camp 
had  been  required,  they  would  have  been  unable  to  do  it.    The  great  majority  of 
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the  sickness  was  a  thermic  fever  and  various  types  of  malarial  infection.  These 
fevers  at  different  times  attacked  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  command — 75  per  cent 
had  two  attacks  and  ahout  40  per  cent  had  three  attacks  to  the  time  of  leaving 
the  island.  Careful  notes  were  made,  and  in  a  future  report  I  hope  to  present 
some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  these  cases.  There  were  also  10  cases  of  either 
typhoid  infection  or  severe  remittents  with  typhoid  symptoms.  In  the  absence 
of  microscopical  evidence  a  differential  diagnosis  was  impossible.  I  incline,  how- 
ever, to  the  belief  that  the  cases  were  of  malarial  type.  We  had  very  few  cases 
of  dysentery,  and  the  type  was  mild  and  easily  controlled.  Two  cases  of  measles 
developed,  necessitating  a  quarantine.  Ten  men  were  transferred  to  hospital  ship 
by  order  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps,  and  when  the  command  left  camp  10 
more  were  transferred  to  general  hospital  at  Santiago. 

During  all  this  period  there  was  but  1  death — a  suicide.  There  was  not  one 
death  from  disease  until  after  the  dispersion  of  the  brigade  at  Montank.  I  under- 
stand, unoflBcially,  that  3  men  have  died  in  hospital  at  Montauk  and  1  officer  at 
Washington.  These  men  were  in  Southern  camps  a  long  time  before  going  to 
Cuba,  and  made  the  whole  campaign,  being  exposed  to  the  weather  and  all  attend- 
ant hardships  as  much  as  any  troops  on  the  island,  and  the  sick  showing  is  there- 
fore a  good  one. 

The  camp  was  selected  with  great  care  by  the  brigade  commander.  The  water 
was  excellent,  being  a  mountain  stream  fed  by  springs.  Every  effort  was  made 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  keep  it  pure,  and  I  think  with  success.  Whenever 
possible  contamination  was  feared,  the  men  were  counseled  to  drink  boiled  water. 
This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  men  to  do.  A  thirsty  man  will  drink  anything,  but 
nevertheless  a  great  deal  was  accomplished  along  this  line.  The  men  were  also 
forbidden  to  eat  the  various  tropical  fruits  brought  into  camp,  especially  the 
mango.  I  think  this  precaution  kept  the  average  of  intestinal  troubles  as  low  as 
it  was.  Tents  were  aired  daily.  The  conical  tents  were  dropped  and  the  canvas 
lashed  about  the  tripod  and  pole  so  that  all  the  ground  beneath  was  thoroughly 
aired  and  sunned.  For  a  long  time  the  command  had  no  tents  and  the  men  slept 
under  shelter  of  the  gun  paulins.  The  same  precautions  were  adopted  with  them. 
The  paulins  were  thrown  back  and  the  ground  well  aired.  The  men  were  also 
made  to  build  bunks  to  raise  themselves  from  the  ground.  This  was  generally 
accomplished  with  forked  sticks,  grain  sacks,  and  split  bamboo.  The  sinks  were 
regularly  inspected,  filled  in,  and  renewed.  The  men  were  forbidden  to  enter  any 
of  the  old  dwellings  and  buildings  about.  The  use  of  old  lumber  stripped  from 
these  filthy  huts,  as  flooring  or  for  making  bunks,  was  also  forbidden.  I  think 
this  was  the  most  frequent  and  glaring  sanitary  misdemeanor  committed  in  Cuba. 
Men  were  allowed  to  enter  dwellings,  strip  boarding,  shutters,  and  doors  and  use 
them  in  their  tents. 

The  presence  of  the  horses  made  an  additional  difficulty  in  camp  sanitation,  but 
the  picket  lines  were  frequently  changed  and  kept  very  clean.  In  fact,  a  very 
rigid  and  effective  police  of  the  canap  was  maintained.  So  that,  notwithstanding 
a  great  handicap,  these  men  came  out  very  well.  They  had  horses  to  groom  and 
the  horses  had  to  be  herded.  This  necessitated  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
being  out  in  the  fierce  sun  for  quite  a  long  time  each  day,  and  brought  in  that 
way  many  relapses. 

The  value  of  the  precautions  taken  is  proven,  I  think,  by  the  exceedingly  low 
proportion  of  cases  and  mortality  from  dysentery.  But,  above  all  else,  there  was 
at  no  time  even  a  suspected  case  of  yellow  fever,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  very 
few  organizations  escaped  this  infection  entirely.  I  wish  also  to  state  that  every 
single  sanitary  recommendation  received  the  hearty  support  of  the  brigade  com- 
mander, and  was  immediately  and  effecti\sely  carried  out. 

This  brigade  had  at  all  times  as  good  a  supply  of  medicines  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  After  the  surrender  of  the  city,  we  were 
very  well  supplied  with  not  only  comforts,  but  luxuries.  Ice  was  furnished  in 
quite  generous  amounts,  and  this  5  miles  from  the  city.  The  prepared  soups  and 
milks  were  very  grateful  to  the  sick.  No  soldier  of  this  command  was  at  any 
time  placed  in  jeopardy  for  lack  of  medicine. 

The  food  supplied  the  men  was  of  good  quality  and  the  ration  was  well  handled. 
The  beef  was  exceptionally  good.  There  was  a  considerable  lack  of  food  during 
the  siege,  and  only  the  most  portable  of  the  components  of  the  ration  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  trenches.  The  suffering  was  not  great  from  this  cause,  and  I 
think,  beyond  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  men  somewhat,  had  no  permanent 
ill  effect.  It  was  a  hardship  of  the  campaign  borne  cheerfully  and  alike  by  all, 
from  the  commanding  general  to  the  last  recruit.  From  the  fall  of  the  city,  as 
far  as  careful  inspection  could  determine,  these  men  messed  about  as  well  as  they 
ever  do  in  the  field. 
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I  wish,  to  commend  to  the  surgeon-general  the  work  of  Assistant  Surgeons 
Quinton  and  Wilson  and  their  zeal  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  These  officers 
performed  their  duties  and  did  hard  professional  work  when  they  were  sometimes 
as  sick  as  the  men  they  were  caring  for.  This  report  has  been  delayed  by  my 
own  illness. 

Captain  Kieffer's  report  was  forwarded  by  the  brigade  commander,  Gen.  W.  P. 
Randolph,  with  the  following  remarks: 

"  In  forwarding  the  inclosed  report,  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Department  to  the  extremely  able  manner  in  which  Dr.  Kieffer 
has  performed  his  duties.  As  its  senior  medical  officer  present,  he  was  brigade 
surgeon  from  July  9  to  August  24,  when  he  was  compelled  to  succumb  to  repeated 
attacks  of  malarial  fever.  Imniediately  after  the  surrender  at  Santiago,  the 
camp  of  the  Light  Artillery  Brigade  was  established  near  El  Caney.  The  com- 
mand was  largely  without  tents,  which  had  been  carried  off  on  the  transports  to 
Porto  Rico.  During  this  time  the  troops  were  exposed  to  daily  rains,  and  the 
sick  report  assumed  such  alarming  proportions  as  to  necessitate  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital  for  its  own  immediate  use.  In  this  work  Dr.  Kieffer  showed  untir- 
ing effort,  and  I  believe  that  his  subsequent  illness  was  largely  due  to  his  frequent 
exposure  to  the  sun  in  visiting  Santiago,  to  obtain  tents,  cots,  and  supplies.  Not 
a  single  death  from  disease  occurred  while  the  brigade  was  in  Cuba,  and  when 
the  yellow  fever  expert,  Dr.  Gonzales,  made  the  final  examination,  previous  to 
its  departure,  he  gave  it  one  of  the  few  clean  bills  of  health  granted  to  departing 
troops." 


Report  of  Maj.  Frank  J.  Ives,  Surgeon  Volunteers,  Chief  Surgeon 
Independent  Brigade  and  Provisional  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
during  the  period  june  7  to  september  13,  1898. 

The  Independent  Brigade  consisting  of  the  Third  and  Twentieth  United  States 
Infantry  and  one  squadron  (Rafferty's)  of  the  Second  Cavalry  under  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  John  C.  Bates,  United  States  Volunteers,  was  on  board  the  transports 
at  Port  Tampa,  Pla.,  when  I  reported  for  duty  pursuant  to  orders  from  corps 
headquarters. 

Upon  reporting  to  the  brigade  commander  I  received  verbal  instructions  to 
embark  on  the  transport  Stillwater.  The  medical  department  of  the  brigade  con- 
sisted of  rayself  and  3  acting  assistant  surgeons,  2  acting  hospital  stewards,  9 
privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  4  being  orderlies  for  medical  officers,  and  3  being 
ambulance  drivers.  Each  regimental  surgeon  was  equipped  with  a  medical  and 
surgical  chest  and  field  case,  the  members  of  the  Hospital  Corps  with  their  appro- 
priate pouches,  and  every  oflftcer  and  enlisted  man  in  the  brigade  was  furnished  a 
first-aid  package.  There  were  8  ambulances  fully  equipped  with  this  brigade, 
and  it  ultimately  developed  that  these  were  the  only  ones  vsdth  the  corps  until 
sometime  after  the  battle  of  July  1,2,  and  3. 

No  hospital  equipment  beyond  that  above  enumerated  was  taken,  for  the  reason 
that  prior  to  embarking  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  from  whence  this  brigade  sailed  on 
June  4,  Colonel  Greenleaf ,  of  the  medical  department,  had  distinctly  stated  that 
it  was  absolutely  unnecessary  for  troops  leaving  Mobile  to  transport  hospital  sup- 
plies, as  these  would  be  provided  at  Tampa,  an-angements  to  that  effect  having 
been  perfected.  Notwithstanding  this  there  was  no  chance  to  equip  the  brigade 
completely  at  Port  Tampa,  owing  to  the  confusion  incidental  to  embarking  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  hour  of  departure. 

The  disembarkation  occurred  at  Daiquiri,  Cuba,  on  June  22  and  23,  each  man 
being  equipped  with  the  blanket  roll,  haversack,  canteen,  arms  and  ammunition, 
besides  three  days'  rations.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  the  brigade  marched 
toward  Siboney,  camping  about  2  miles  east  of  the  same.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  24th,  it  proceeded  to  Siboney  and  went  into  camp  at  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  town.  Soon  after  reaching  the  latter  place  the  squadron  of  the  Second 
Cavalry  was  detached  from  the  brigade,  and  I  received  verbal  orders  to  report  for 
duty  at  brigade  headquarters.  At  ab  jut  9  a.  m.  word  was  received  that  Young's 
brigade  of  Wheeler's  division  had  encountered  the  enemy,  resulting  in  many 
casualties.  General  Bates  instructed  me,  at  that  time  the  senior  medical  officer 
present,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded.  Upon  reaching 
the  lower  end  oif  the  town  I  found  a  temporary  hospital  had  been  established  by 
Maj.  W.  B.  Banister,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  in  an  abandoned 
house,  which  had  been  cleaned  out  and  rendered  as  fit  as  possible  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  that  8  or  10  of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry  had  already 
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arrived  and  were  being  treated.  The  building  occupied  was  an  old,  dilapidated 
structure,  but  it  was  impossible  at  that  time  to  improve  upon  it.  There  was  no 
tentage  to  be  obtained,  and  as  far  as  fear  of  infection  was  concerned,  there  was 
little  choice  between  the  buildings.  The  heat  was  intense,  the  hospital  ship 
Olivette  not  in  the  harbor,  and  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  wounded  under  shelter 
of  some  kind  at  once.  A  large  box  of  surgical  dressings  belonging  to  the  First 
United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry  was  soon  after  obtained -and  proved  a  most  valu- 
able acquisition.  Maj.  Valery  Havard,  chief  surgeon  of  the  cavalry  division, 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  assumed  charge  of  this  temporary  hospital. 
There  was  some  adverse  criticism  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  building  for  hos- 
pital purposes,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  was  unjust.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Army  was  in  a  hostile  country,  that  the  village  had  just  been 
occupied,  that  the  base  of  supplies  was  practically  at  Daiquiri,  9  miles  distant, 
and  that  there  was  absolutely  no  chance  for  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Olivette,  there  was  nothing  else  left  to  do,  as  there  was  no  nat- 
ural shelter  to  be  obtained.  Subsequent  events  did  not  show  that  the  slightest 
evil  resulted  frojn  the  occupation  of  this  building  by  the  sick  or  wounded.  The 
independent  brigade  remained  at  Siboney  untU  June  30.  During  this  interval 
the  brigade  was  encamped  in  close  proximity  to  the  houses  of  the  town.  The 
headquarters  occupied  a  house  previously  used  as  a  residence  for  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Juragua  Iron  Company.  A  hospital  was  established  at  Siboney, 
under  charge  of  Major  La  Garde,  and  a  limited  amount  of  material  was  sent  to  the 
front  for  another  located  near  General  Shafter's  headquarters.  As  the  inde- 
pendent brigade  consisted  of  only  two  regiments,  no  effort  was  made  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  a  hospital,  but  the  field  equipment,  consisting  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  chests  and  some  additional  medicines  and  dressings,  was 
obtained  for  each  regiment. 

One  set  of  chests,  besides  a  box  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  dressings  and 
medicines,  was  also  secured  for  brigade  headquarters.  The  latter  articles,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  writer,  were  loaded  on  a  wagon  with  commis- 
saries and  ammunition  and  were  transported  to  the  firing  line,  reaching  there 
after  midnight  on  the  night  of  July  1,  and  proved  of  the  most  inestimable  value 
during  the  two  days'  fighting  that  followed.  The  brigade  left  Siboney  at  9  p.  m., 
June  30,  marching  about  7  miles.  On  the  following  morning,  July  1 ,  at  daybreak, 
it  proceeded  to  General  Shafter's  headquarters,  leaving  there  at  10  a.  m.  to  support 
Lawton's  division,  then  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  El  Caney.  Soon  after  noon  the 
brigade  went  into  action  between  Chaffee's  and  Miles's  brigades,  and  at  about  3 
o'clock  assisted  in  taking  and  holding  a  strong  stone  fort  from  which  the  enemy 
had  been  dislodged.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  medical  officers  then  with 
the  brigade  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  dressing  station,  but  it  was  deemed 
preferable  for  them  to  remain  on  the  firing  line  and  advance  as  far  as  practicable 
with  the  command.  The  wounded  thereby  received  immediate  attention,  and 
were  left  in  sheltered  localities  until  ultimately  transported  to  the  nearest  collect- 
ing station.  By  following  this  method  the  writer  was  enabled  to  render  assistance 
in  many  instances,  not  only  to  the  wounded  of  his  own  brigade  but  to  many  others 
who  were  too  distant  from  their  regularly  established  dressing  station  to  hope  for 
relief  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  Whereas  these  stations  are  necessary  as 
gathering  stations  for  the  wounded  prior  to  their  transportation  to  the  field  hos- 
pital, it  strikes  the  writer  as  essential  that  the  wounds  should  be  dressed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  reception,  and  that  the  medical  officer  and  his  assistants 
should  be  on  the  spot  rather  than  have  the  patient  wait  indefinitely  until  means 
for  transporting  him  to  the  dressing  station  are  forthcoming.  This  was  particu- 
larly evident  during  that  portion  of  the  battle  following  the  capture  of  the  stone 
fort  above  mentioned.  After  its  capture  the  hill  was  occupied  by  the  Third  Infan- 
try and  portions  of  the  Twelfth,  Twentieth,  and  Twenty-fifth.  The  Spaniards 
concentrated  a  heavy  fire  upon  these  troops  and  there  were  many  casualties, 
among  them  Captain  Eodman,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Second  Battalion  of 
the  Twentieth ,  and  Mr.  James  Creelnian,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal. 

The  writer  was  the  only  medical  officer  present  in  this  section  during  the  battle, 
and  at  no  other  period  were  his  services  more  urgently  needed.  The  firing  line  at 
this  point  was  stretched  along  the  crest  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  fort  was  situ- 
ated, and  a  temporary  dressing  station  established  at  a  sheltered  spot  a  few  feet 
below  the  crest,  so  that  the  wounded  had  only  to  be  carried  by  their  comrades  this 
short  distance,  thereby  enabling  the  latter  to  return  at  once  to  their  commands. 
In  this  way  prompt  assistance  was  rendered  and  the  firing  line  not  appreciably 
weakened,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  were  it  necessary  to  depend  upon 
the  previously  established  dressing  station.  The  regimental  surgeon  of  the  Twen- 
tieth, Acting  Asst.  Surg.  T.  S.  Aby,  United  States  Army,  remained  on  the  firing 
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line  with  the  First  Battalion  of  that  regiment,  which  did  not  participate  in  the  charge 
above  mentioned,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  Third,  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  E.  R.  Bragg, 
United  States  Army,  remained  with  his  regiment  until  just  prior  to  the  charge, 
when  his  professional  duties  kept  him  in  the  rear,  which  accounted  for  neither  of 
them  being  present  at  the  stone  fort.  When  all  our  own  wounded  at  this  point 
were  cared  for,  the  wounds  of  a  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  were  dressed.  As 
the  writer  was  thus  occupied,  the  prisoners  showed  signs  of  great  amazement  and 
gratitude,  evidently  as  if  they  had  expected  harsh  treatment.  These  prisoners 
received  the  same  care  as  our  own  wounded,  and  that  same  evening  were  carried 
to  the  nearest  dressing  station.  The  Spanish  dead  were  decently  buried  at  the 
scene  of  their  gallant  resistance,  the  line  of  intrenchments  around  the  fort  being 
utilized  as  a  common  grave.  At  about  5  p.  m.  the  enemy  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  brigade  was  withdrawn  and  bivouacked  a  couple  of  miles  to  the 
rear.  The  writer  remained  at  the  fort  until  nearly  dark,  and  then,  accompanied 
by  his  orderly,  rejoined  the  command.  Duringthis  ride  he  was  fired  at  by  some  one 
concealed  in  the  brush,  which  was  +he  only  instance  of  bushwhacking  personally 
known  to  him.  About  9  o'clock  the  line  of  march  was  resumed,  and  the  brigade 
took  position  on  the  left  of  Kent's  division,  then  occupying  the  San  Juan  Hill, 
before  Santiago,  this  position  being  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  and  covering  that 
flank.    It  was  reached  between  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  July  2  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  joined  the  brigade.  During  the 
2d  and  3d  a  portion  of  the  brigade  was  in  the  intrenchments,  the  remainder  being 
held  in  reserve  about  300  yards  behind  the  firing  line.  At  this  point  the  latter 
troops  were  exposed  to  a  double  enfilading  fire  and  suffered  considerably.  A 
dressing  station  was  established  and  efficient  work  done,  the  box  of  additional 
medicines  and  dressings  proving  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Among  the  things 
in  this  box  were  sufBcient  extra  "first-aid"  packages,  which  were  issued  to  the 
men  to  supply  those  used  in  the  first  day's  fight.  The  casualties  in  this  brigade 
during  the  three  days'  fighting  were  4  killed  and  29  wounded.  This  includes  one 
member  of  the  Hospital  Corps  wounded  on  July  2  while  assisting  in  dressing  a 
wound  of  a  comrade.  After  the  fighting  of  July  1  the  wounded  were  transported 
on  extemporized  litters  to  adjacent  dressing  stations  whose  locations  had  been 
determined  and  were  subse(juently  sent  to  the  rear.  On  July  2  and  8  those  treated 
at  the  brigade  dressing  station  were  carried  to  a  collecting  station  on  the  Siboney 
road,  near  the  San  Juan  River,  where  they  were  held  until  transportation  could 
be  procured  to  take  them  back.  As  the  three  ambulances  above  mentioned  were 
the  only  available  ones  at  that  time,  escort  and  many  army  wagons  had  to  be 
impressed  into  service  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  remarks  upon  the  personnel  and 
equipment  of  the  medical  department  on  the  battlefield,  the  conclusions  being 
based  upon  personal  observations,  not  only  during  the  recent  campaign,  but  for 
several  years  prior  to  the  same:  No  regiment  should  go  into  active  service  with 
less  than  1  surgeon,  accompanied  by  his  orderly;  1  steward  and  private  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  for  each  battalion;  that  each  regimental  surgeon  should  have  a 
pack  animal,  with  a  mounted  packer,  under  his  exclusive  control;  that  instead  of 
the  medical  and  surgical  chests  at  present  issued,  ordinary  stout  boxes  be  employed, 
filled  with  a  selected  assortment  of  surgical  dressings,  together  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  a  few  very  necessary  medicines,  such  as  quinine,  cathartic  pills, 
calomel,  diarrhea  tablets,  'antiseptic  tablets,  beef  extract,  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  etc.;  that  each  surgeon  should  carry  on  his  person  a  small,  compact 
pocket  case — the  present  field  case  is  of  poor  quality,  clumsy,  and  useless. 

There  should  be  a  light  form  of  litter  for  active  service.  At  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  held  in  1893,  the 
writer  submitted  an  article  on  a  field  litter.  In  the  article  it  was  claimed  that  an 
army  in  action  required  a  light,  serviceable  stretcher  thai;  could  readily  and  in 
comparatively  large  quantities  be  rushed  to  the  front,  and  suggested  one  made  of 
bamboo  as  possibly  answering  the  purpose.  However,  the  idea  was  rather  dis- 
couraged by  certain  theorists  who  objected  to  the  litter  in  question.  In  a  discus- 
sion following  the  paper,  some  claimed  the  litter  was  useless  on  account  of  having 
no  legs;  others  that  it  could  not  be  used  in  an  ambulance;  others  that  it  was  not 
military  enough,  holding  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  article  more  suitable 
for  the  litter  drill.  The  fights  around  Santiago  demonstrated  that  the  medical 
department  should  be  equipped  with  just  such  a  light  stretcher  which  could  be 
transported  in  quantities  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  firing  line  and  there 
distributed.  The  use  of  blankets,  overcoats,  and  shelter  tents  for  extemporane- 
ous litters  is  not  practical,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  time  in  procuring  poles. 
The  area  of  destruction  of  the  modern  small  arm  is  so  extensive  that  the  distance 
between  the  firing  line  and  the  collecting  station  is  liable  to  be  very  great.    On 
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that  account  the  extemporaneous  litters  should  not  be  depended  upon,  but  the 
strongest  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  more  suitable  methods  of  transporta- 
tion. As  far  as  the  writer  could  inform  himself,  the  litter  drill  was  entirely  dis- 
pensed with  in  this  campaign,  and  no  effort  was  made  toward  its  employment. 

The  first-aid  package  filled  its  part  most  nobly.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be 
bestowed  upon  it  nor  can  one  overestimate  the  benefits  derived  from  the  excellent 
insti-uctions  given  for  its  use.  The  contents  of  the  package  might  be  improved 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  pulverized  boracic  acid  or  some  other  powder  for  a 
dry  dressing.  In  many  cases  it  was  found  difficult  to  hold  the  antiseptic  gauze  in 
position,  which  could  be  accomplished  by  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Four 
such  strips,  4  inches  long  by  one-half  inch  in  width,  laid  flat  in  a  small  paper 
envelope,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Prior  to  going  into  action  an  opportunity  was  offered  the  brigade  to  replenish 
the  canteen.  The  men  were  cautioned  to  use  the  water  sparingly  in  drinking, 
which  enabled  the  surgeons  to  have  sufficient  water  to  cleanse  all  wounds  before 
applying  tae  dressing.  In  instructions  in  first  aid  this  point  should  be  emphatic- 
ally dwelt  upon.  Also  the  men  should  be  carefully  impressed  with  the  folly  and 
danger  of  unnecessarily  removing  the  dressings  without  the  sanction  of  a  medical 
officer.  Several  cases  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  where  mischief  resulted 
on  account  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  a  dressing  should  be  frequently  changed. 
By  educating  the  soldier  in  this  respect,  much  benefit  will  result.  During  the 
battle  and  subsequently  the  regimental  bands  rendered  the  most  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Some  of  their  members  procured  rifles 
and  participated  in  the  fighting,  while  the  remainder  were  attached  to  the  medi- 
cal department.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  these  men,  who,  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  performed  their  duties  most  excellently,  displaying 
the  greatest  zeal,  energy,  and  patience.  For  several  years  prior  to  the  present  war 
the  writer  has  advocated  the  use  of  regimental  bands  for  this  purpose,  and  sug- 
gested that  they  receive  special  instructions  in  the  duties  pertaining  thereto,  but 
had  received  unanimous  discouragement,  especially  from  regimental  officers. 
This  instruction  should  be  compulsory  for  all  bands  in  the  future.  Better  results 
in  the  instructions  for  the  enlisted  men  can  be  obtained  by  requiring  the  medical 
officers  to  personally  superintend  them  instead  of  their  receiving  it  second-hand 
through  tneir  company  officers. 

During  that  portion  of  the  campaign  from  July  4  to  17,  designated  as  the  siege, 
the  brigade  held  its  position  on  the  left  flank,  and  the  main  portion  of  it  was 
located  in  the  intrenchments,  which  were  not  alsandoned  until  after  the  surrender 
of  Santiago.  The  health  of  the  command  up  to  this  period  was  excellent,  but  on 
the  4th  the  sick  list  was  suddenly  augmented  by  a  large  number  of  cases  of  acute 
ephemeral  fever.  This  seemed  to  be  conflned  principally  to  the  Third  and  Twen- 
tieth Regiments  of  Regulars,  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  apparently  being 
free  from  it.  The  attack  in  most  cases  was  sudden  in  its  onslaught;  in  some  pre- 
ceded by  a  chill,  but  in  the  majority  not;  the  temperature  would  suddenly  run  up 
to  104°  or  105°,  be  attended  by  only  a  moderate  increase  in  the  pulse  rate,  severe 
frontal  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  a  flushed  and  swollen  appearance 
of  the  face,  marked  conjunctival  congestion,  and  great  prostration.  The  tongue 
in  many  cases  was  large  and  flabby,  showing,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  marks  of 
the  teeth.  At  night  there  was  a  tendency  toward  wakefulness  or  great  restless- 
ness, attended  by  vivid  dreams;  nausea  and  vomiting  were  usually  present.  The 
attack  in  most  of  these  early  oases  lasted  from  three  to  five  days,  when  the  symp- 
toms would  subside  and  the  patient  gradually  recover.  This  epidemic  appeared 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  battle,  being  fully  developed  about  July  4.  It  was 
observed  that  a  few  days  afterwards  it  seemed  almost  completely  arrested,  when 
there  was  a  slight  interv  1,  lasting  several  days,  when  a  second  rush  of  cases 
occurred.  This,  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  is  of  great  importance,  as  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  many  of  the  first  series  of  cases  were  a  mild  form  of  yel- 
low fever  and  the  latter  ones  were  malarial,  thermal,  or  ephemeral  in  character. 
It  is  an  established  tact  that  Siboney  was  an  infected  locality,  consequently  the 
independent  brigade,  which  had  camped  there  almost  a  week,  had  been  exposed 
to  infection.  The  brigade  headquarters  had  occupied  a  building  previously  used 
as  a  residence  in  the  town,  and  among  the  first  series  of  cases  above  mentioned. 
General  Bates,  all  of  his  staff  officers,  orderlies,  and  servants  were,  without  excep- 
tion, included,  and  were  taken  sick  almost  identically  at  the  same  time.  The 
writer  was  in  the  list,  and  although  quite  ill  for  several  days,  did  not  permit  him- 
self to  be  sent  to  the  rear,  but  remained  with  the  command.  This  illness  pre- 
vented him  making  a  clinical  study  of  these  early  cases,  but  most  of  the  symptoms 
enumerated  above  were  present.  In  his  case  upon  the  abatement  of  the  fever, 
the  temperature  became  subnormal,  and  the  pulse  fell  to  about  45  per  minute. 
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Dr.  Guiteras  saw  him  a  few  days  after  convalescence  was  established  and  jiro- 
nounced  it  a  mild  attack  of  yellow  fever.  This  was  the  last  sickness  of  any  kind 
experienced  by  the  writer  during  his  sojourn  on  the  island,  although  he  was  con- 
tinually exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  weather. 

In  the  first  series  there  must  have  been  in  all  about  100  cases,  of  which  possibly 
40  were  transported  to  Siboney.  Of  the  second  series  about  300  cases,  of  which 
75  were  sent  to  the  rear.  Many  of  these  latter  were  pronounced  yellow  fever  by 
the  experts,  and  placed  in  the  fever  hospital,  where  a  large  percentage  of  them 
were  extremely  ill,  and  many  died  from  undoubted  yellow  fever.  On  July  15  the 
writer  went  to  Siboney,  and  from  personal  investigation  became  suspicious  that 
many  cases  of  alleged  yellow  fever  were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  some  form 
of  acute,  noncontagious  fever,  and  that  in  sending  our  patients  to  Siboney  we 
were  placing  them  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  danger.  The  impression  obtained 
from  this  visit  to  Siboney  was  that  the  majority  of  these  experts  were  completely 
stampeded,  and  were  calling  everything  yellow  fever.  This  resulted  in  many 
cases,  which  the  writer  is  now  convinced  were  not  such,  being  sent  to  the  fever 
hospital,  there  contracting  the  disease,  and  ultimately  losing  their  lives.  On 
returning  to  the  firing  line,  instructions  were  given  not  to  send  any  more  cases 
to  the  rear,  which  was  strictly  adhered  to  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

The  above-mentioned  suspicions  became  certainties  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
when  subsequently  it  transpired  that  during  the  interval  from  July  20  to  August 
33,  4,900  cases  of  fever  occurred  in  the  provisional  division  (on  July  13  the  inde- 
pendent brigade  was  reorganized,  becoming  the  provisional  division) ,  and  there 
was  not  one  death  from  yellow  fever,  nor  was  there  a  single  case  which  could  be 
clearly  diagnosed  as  such.  This  proves  conclusively,  as  far  as  the  observations  of 
the  writer  extend,  that  whereas  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  did  exist  at  Siboney, 
that  none  existed  among  the  army  on  the  firing  line,  although  sporadic  cases 
may  have  developed  from  time  to  time.  The  medical  officers  of  the  Regular 
Army,  and  those  on  duty  with  the  troops,  were,  as  a  rule,  in  no  way  included  in 
this  general  stampede,  which  but  for  them  might  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps. 

On  July  18  orders  were  issued  the  division  to  vacate  the  position  held  on  the  left 
flank,  and  it  took  station  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  San  Juan  blockhouse.  The 
division  at  this  time  consisted  of  the  Third  and  Twentieth  Infantry  (regulars) , 
the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  the  First  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Thirty-fourth 
Michigan.  The  Thirty-third  Michigan  and  the  Eighth  Ohio,  although  officially 
attached  to  the  division,  never  actually  joined.  On  July  19  a  temporaiy  division 
hospital  was  established  on  a  strip  of  elevated  ground  behind  the  San  Juan  Hill. 
Capt.  T.  E.  Roberts,  assistant  surgeon,  First  Illinois  Volunteers,  was  detailed  as 
officer  in  charge.  Besides  the  surgeon  in  charge,  there  were  3  medical  officers,  2 
stewards,  and  2  privates  of  the  Hospital  Corps,  detailed  from  the  volunteer  regi- 
ments. One  full  company  of  infantry  from  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
was  also  detailed  to  act  as  a  hospital  guard;  they  also  performed  the  duties  of  a 
permanent  police  detail  and  assisted  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Shelters  were  first  constructed  of  bamboo  uprights,  with  brush  shed,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  eight  wall-tent  files  were  secured.  On  July  21  the  iirst  official 
records  show  lt5  sick  in  hospital  and  264  in  quarters,  a  total  of  379,  of  which  all 
but  13  were  from  the  original  independent  brigade. 

On  July  21  the  writer  received  orders  from  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps  assign- 
ing him  to  duty  in  charge  of  two  hospitals  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  General 
Shaf ter's  headquarters  on  the  Siboney  road.  These  proved  to  be  a  detention  hos- 
pital under  the  charge  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Pitt,  and  a  yellow-fever  hos- 
pital undercharge  ot  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Hamilton F.  Jones,  United  States  Army. 
Each  hospital  contained  about  115  cases.  They  were  fairly  well  supplied  with 
hospital  tents,  cots,  bedding,  and  camp  furniture,  although  the  supplies  were  not 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  latter  portion  of  the  month  these  hospitals,  under  the 
writer's  personal  supervision,  were  broken  up  and  transferred  to  Siboney.  Before 
effecting  this  transfer  100  complete  suits  of  clothing  were  obtained  from  the  quar- 
termaster's department  and  were  issued  gratuitously  to  the  convalescent  yellow- 
fever  cases.  The  ground  occupied  by  both  camps  was  thoroughly  policed  and 
burned  over;  all  cast-off  clothing,  rags,  worn  and  soiled  bedding,  cots,  and  tents 
were  destroyed. 

About  the  25th  a  cargo  of  medical  supplies,  under  charge  of  Major  Summers, 
brigade  surgeon,  United  States  Volunteers,  arrived  at  Santiago.  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  sick.  A  fully  equipped  division  hos- 
pital, with  a  capacity  of  150  cots,  and  at  the  same  time  regimental  hospitals  of  15 
or  20  cots,  were  established.  The  sick  list  from  this  time  on  became  enormous; 
fully  25  per  cent  of  the  command  were  on  the  sick  report,  and  of  the  remainder 
fully  two-thirds  were  unfit  for  other  than  the  lightest  duty.    An  overwhelming 
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majority  of  the  cases  were  malarial,  witli  a  few  typlioid.  The  latter  disease 
developed  as  an  epidemic  about  August  1.  This  epidemic  of  tjrphoid  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  produced  by  contamination  of  the  San  Juan  River,  due  to  the 
exodus  of  noncombatants  from  Santiago  to  El  Caney.  The  latter  numbered 
about  20,000,  including  many  sick,  who  were  collected  in  the  town  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  El  Caney. 

The  stream  from  which  our  army  obtained  its  water  supi)ly  became  a  common 
sewer  for  this  temporary  community.  Except  in  isolated  instances,  there  were 
absolutely  no  facilities  for  boiling  the  water;  consequently,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  command  was  compelled  to  utilize  the  same.  After  the  occupation  of  San- 
tiago and  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  9  acting  assistant  surgeons  and  3 
civilian  nurses  were  assigned  to  the  division  for  duty.  The  division  commander 
detailed  Captain  Sullivan's  company  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  for 
permanent  duty  with  this  hospital.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  Cap- 
tain Sullivan  and  his  command  performed  the  arduous  duties  connected  with  the 
hospital  well  and  faithfully.  These  men  performed  guard  duty  connected  with 
the  hospital,  general  police,  buried  the  dead,  dug  sinks,  and,  in  addition,  a  detail 
was  constantly  on  duty  in  each  ward,  night  and  day,  administering  nourishment, 
supporting  patients  to  stools,  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  nurses.  Too  much 
credit  can  not  be  given  this  command  for  their  subordination,  obedience,  and 
patience  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  the  valuable  work  accomplished 
by  them.  In  this  connection  I  would  add  that  the  division  commander  and  the 
officers  at  his  headquarters  cooperated  most  earnestly  with  the  chief  surgeon  in 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the  sick.  Transportation  for  suppUes  was  always  fur- 
nished and  special  fatigue  details  made  whenever  requested.  Lieutenant  Reeve, 
aid-de-camp  to  General  Bates,  rendered  valuable  assistance  by  volunteering  to 
superintend  the  obtaining  of  the  hospital  equipment  and  its  transportation  to 
the  site  of  the  same.  Major  Irons,  engineer  officer,  personally  supei'intended 
the  laying  out  of  the  hospital  camp  and  the  pitching  of  the  tents. 

On  August  3  the  corps  commander  summoned  all  the  general  officers  and  chief 
surgeons  of  divisions  to  a  conference  at  his  headquarters.  When  assembled  he 
stated  that  his  motive  in  thus  calling  them  together  was  to  obtain  their  individual 
views  regarding  the  present  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  of  occupation  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  best  policy  to  pursue.  The  unanimous  opinion  was 
then  expressed  that  the  army  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  on  account  of  illness, 
and  the  only  course  to  prevent  its  ultimate  destruction  was  its  immediate  removal 
from  Cuba.  The  feasibility  of  moving  the  command  to  the  high  ground  in  the 
interior  was  discussed,  but  found  absolutely  impossible  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  organization  in  the  entire  army  which  could  undertake  to  break  camp 
and  march  5  miles  without  80  per  cent,  at  least,  being  compelled  to  go  upon  sick 
report.  A  10  miles'  march  would  have  converted  the  army  into  an  immense  hos- 
pital. The  railroad,  having  a  carrying  capacity  of  only  600  men,  could  not  be 
used,  as  it  would  have  taken  a  month  to  transport  the  army  and  its  supplies.  The 
Washington  authorities  seemed  more  apprehensive  of  yellow  fever  than  anything 
else,  which  was  probably  brought  about  by  the  alarming  reports  from  the  experts 
and  the  almost  general  stampede,  above  referred  to,  in  their  ranks.  But  the  reg- 
ular and  volunteer  officers  on  the  firing  line  were  convinced  that  yellow  fever  was 
one  of  the  lesser  evils  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  Siboney,  but  that  typhoid, 
malaria,  and  dysentery  were  to  be  dreaded.  These  diseases  proved  so  extremely 
debilitating  and  the  malarial  relapses  recurred  so  frequently  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  vast  majority  would  succumb  unless  removed  from  the 
pernicious  influences.  This  resulted  in  two  statements  being  prepared  and  signed, 
one  by  general  officers  and  the  other  by  the  chief  surgeon,  setting  forth  the  above 
facts,  and  recommending  tjie  immediate  removal  of  the  entire  corps  to  some  point 
in  the  United  States.    This  was  favorably  acted  upon. 

On  the  following  day  a  board  of  officers  consisting  of  Col.  C.  F.  Humphrey, 
quartermaster  department;  Maj.  F.  J.  Ives,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, and  Lieut.  J.  J.  Pershing,  Tenth  Cavalry,  was  ordered  to  inspect  all 
transports  leaving  Santiago,  with  the  view  of  determining  their  condition ,  capacity, 
and  supplies.  This  duty  devolved  almost  exclusively  upon  the  writer,  as  Lieu- 
tenant Pershing  became  ill  and  left  on  one  of  the  early  transports,  and  Colonel 
Humphrey's  duties  occupied  his  time  almost  exclusively.  Every  transport  which 
left  Santiago  from  August  5  to  the  36th,  when  the  writer  sailed  on  the  Berlin,  was 
personally  inspected  by  him  one  or  more  times  before  sailing.  These  inspections 
were  in  every  case  thorough  and  covered  the  condition  of  each  vessel  as  to  clean- 
liness, sanitation,  and  supplies.  No  troops  were  allowed  to  board  a  vessel  until 
it  had  been  reported  in  fit  condition  for  their  reception.  The  water-closet  facili- 
ties were  examined  and  found  to  be  amply  able  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
passengers,  and  each  was  provided  with  suitable  means  of  flushing.    The  floor 
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space  was  carefully  examined,  and  in  no  case  was  overcrowding  permitted.  If 
the  utmost  capacity  of  a  vessel  was  1,000,  not  over  500  or  600  wonld  be  allowed 
to  embark,  wMch  ratio  was  approximately  maintained.  The  board  was  particu- 
larly careful  in  this  respect,  owing  to  the  known  weakened  condition  of  the  men 
and  the  large  number  of  sick.  The  question  of  hammocks  for  the  men  and  proper 
stateroom  capacity  and  messing  arrangements  for  the  offlcers  was  investigated, 
also  whether  the  command  was  properly  rationed  and  the  senior  surgeon  had 
sufficient  assistance  and  medical  supplies.  A  schedule  of  medicines  was  made  out 
by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps,  based  upon  the  number  on  the  transports. 
These  together  with  the  liberal  allowance  of  foodstuffs  for  the  sick  were,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  writer,  put  on  board  each  transport.  In  many 
cases  cots,  mattresses,  and  bedding  were  taken  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  Notwith- 
standing adverse  criticism  in  the  daily  press,  the  writer  does  not  believe  an  army 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  more  completely  and  more  comfort- 
ably eqtiipped  than  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  the  journey  from  Santiago  to  Mon- 
tauk.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  army  was  an  immense  moving  hospital,  the 
death  rate  was  remarkably  low.  Two  of  these  transports,  the  Mobile  and  the 
Alleghany,  were  the  targets  of  unusually  vindictive  attacks.  The  Mobile  is  a 
large  cattle  ship,  with  an  utmost  capacity  of  transporting  3,000  troops.  She  car- 
ried on  this  occasion  about  1,600.  The  ship  was  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  in 
good  sanitary  condition  when  the  troops  boarded  her.  The  accommodations  for 
commissioned  officers  were  not  particularly  satisfactory,  but  no  complaints  were 
made  on  that  score.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  were  ample,  for  there  were  ten  days' 
travel  rations  for  the  men  and  a  liberal  amount  of  special  foods  for  the  sick.  The 
former  had  hammocks  and  the  latter  cots. 

Adverse  comments  have  been  fully  indulged  in  on  the  employment  of  "  cattle 
ships,"  grewsome  mental  pictures  being  drawn  whereby  visions  of  inhumane  over- 
crowding were  indulged  in,  leading  one  to  imagine  our  men  jammed  like  a  pen 
full  of  cattle  in  the  stock  yards.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ships  of  the  Mobile  type  are 
most  admirably  adapted  for  transport  purposes.  They  are  constructed  with  a 
view  to  steadiness,  and  are  well  ventilated.  The  writer  personally  examined  and 
inspected  every  vessel  in  the  transport  fleet,  and  saw  every  type  from  the  St.  Paul 
to  the  Stillwater,  and  the  so-called  ' '  cattle  ships  "  were  far  above  the  average  as 
far  as  individual  comforts  of  the  enlisted  men  were  concerned.  The  Alleghany 
was  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  desirable  of  the  transports.  The  statements 
against  her  made  in  the  press  dispatches  were  absolutely  without  truth.  Dr. 
Magruder,  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service,  who  inspected  her  upon  arrival,  was 
quoted  as  stating  that  she  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  In  my  presence, 
and  that  of  several  reporters,  he  denied  having  made  any  such  remarks,  and  said 
that  on  the  contrary  the  vessel  was  above  the  average.  Captain  Sullivan,  of  the 
,Ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  was  the  senior  line  officer  on  the  Alleghany.  He 
informed  me  that  all  derogatory  statements  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ship  were 
false;  that  during  the  trip  from  Santiago  the  men  were  comfortable,  well  taken 
care  of,  and  had  abundant  supplies.  The  large  death  rate  (14)  was  due  to  the 
greatly  debilitated  condition  of  the  men,  and  was  in  no  way  augmented  by  any- 
thing incidental  to  the  journey.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  death  rate  (10)  on 
the  Mobile.  The  following  features  impressed  themselves  upon  the  writer  as 
essential  for  all  transports:  That  the  fixed  berths  be  entirely  done  away  with  and 
hammocks  substituted;  that  every  sleeping  section  should  not  only  have  port 
holes,  but  there  should  be  a  system  of  electric  fans  and  forced  ventilation;  that 
the  bathing  facilities  be  rendered  as  commodious  as  possible;  the  Idtchen  facili- 
ties should  be  much  increased,  so  that  one  hot  meal  a  day  may  be  served.  All 
vessels  should  be  lit  by  electric  lights,  and  the  quartermaster's  department  should 
be  responsible  that  sufficient  life-preservers  are  on  h^nd.  There  was  not  a  ship 
in  the  entire  fleet  that  had  anything  like  the  requisite  amount  of  the  latter,  and 
the  lifeboat  capacity  was  entirely  inadequate.  This  fact  seemed  to  strike  nobody 
as  particularly  essential,  but  unless  it  is  rectified  there  may  be  a  terrible  calamity. 
Suitable  regulations  should  be  established  for  the  guidance  of  the  men  while  on 
the  transports.  If  the  weather  permits  they  should  be  forced  to  take  off  their 
leggings,  shoes,  and  stockings,  at  least  during  a  portion  of  the  day  while  the  decks 
are  being  scrubbed  down.  A  light  form  of  shoe 'or  slipper  should  be  furnished, 
and  an  inexpensive  yachting  cap  or  light  headgear  of  some  kind.  Many  of  the 
men,  through  carelessness  or  otherwise,  lose  their  hats  overboard,  and  as  it  is 
impossible  to  replace  these  except  by  borrowing  from  someone  having  an  extra 
one  on  hand,  very  serious  results  are  liable  to  follow. 

The  division  began  to  embark  for  Montauk  Point  on  August  18,  being  the  last 
to  leave.  It  was  deemed  preferable  for  each  organization  to  carry  its  own  sick, 
leaving  behind  only  those  whose  condition  rendered  their  removal  perilous.  The 
Olivette  had  previously  taken  on  40  cases ,  all  but  1  being  typhoid.    The  steamer  Bay 
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State,  a  hospital  ship  sent  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  took  60  of  the  worst 
cases  in  the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  the  majority  of  these  being  typhoid.  A  board  of 
medical  officers,  consisting  of  Major  Kilbourne  and  Captain  Fisher,  of  the  medical 
department,  United  States  Army,  and  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Gonzales,  was 
appointed  to  examine  all  the  members  of  each  regiment  prior  to  its  embarkation, 
with  the  view  of  determining  whether  any  cases  of  yellow  fever  or  even  suspicious 
cases  existed.  All  cases  pronounced  such  by  this  board  were  ordered  to  remain 
in  a  detention  hospital  established  for  that  purpose.  About  30  cases  in  the  divi- 
sion were  designated  by  this  board  as  suspicious,  but  it  was  afterwards  demon- 
strated that  none  of  them  had  yellow  fever. 

Major-General  Bates,  his  headquarters  and  staff,  including  the  writer,  left  San- 
tiago on  August  26,  on  the  transport  Berlin,  which  also  carried  the  First  Illinois 
VoUmteers.  After  a  pleasant  and  uneventful  voyage  Montauk  Point  was  reached 
on  August  30,  a  landing  effected  on  the  following  day,  and  everyone  placed  in  the 
detention  camp  at  that  place.  The  Provisional  Division  was  never  reorganized, 
but  one  regiment  after  another  was  ordered  to  their  respective  homes  until,  on 
September  12,  it  was  completely  dissolved. 

Sanitary  regulations. — During  the  period  from  the  time  of  debarkation  to  the 
surrender  it  was  impossible  to  follow  any  sanitary  rules  beyond  a  proper  location 
and  care  of  all  sinks  and  the  general  policing  of  individual  camp  sites.  Water 
could  not  be  boiled;  men  were  forced  to  sleep  on  the  wet  ground  with  no  tentage 
other  than  shelter  tents,  and  btit  few  were  provided  with  changes  of  underclothing. 
After  the  surrender  the  condition  in  many  regiments  was  improved,  their  camp 
eqtiipments  being  obtained  from  the  transports.  The  Third  United  States  Infan- 
try and  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  were  not  able  to  obtain  their  property 
and  as  a  result  were  in  a  very  deplorable  condition,  especially  the  latter,  who  were 
not  so  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  not  being  seasoned  soldiers  like  the  others. 

The  commissary  department  fulfilled  neai-ly  every  requirement  during  this  cam- 
paign, and  at  no  time  was  the  brigade,  and  later  the  division,  without  rations. 
Occasionally  one  article  or  another  might  be  missing,  but  under  the  circumstances 
the  department  was  excellently  administered.  After  the  surrender  fresh  meat 
and  fresh  bread  were  issued.  Canned  fruit,  vegetables,  and  quite  an  assortment 
of  commissaries  were  also  to  be  obtained.  Ice  m  fairly  good  quantities  was  also 
issued  for  the  sick.  The  writer  recommended  to  the  corps  commander  that  an 
ice  machine  in  Santiago  be  seized  and  turned  over  to  the  medical  department ,  but  the 
idea  was  not  adopted,  as  a  large  supply  of  ice  was  expected,  which  was  ultimately 
received  and  issued.  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Santiago  supply  depots  were 
established  by  the  commissary  and  medical  departments.  Gratuitous  issues  of 
canned  fruits,  soups,  lime  juice,  rice,  and  condensed  milk  were  made  by  the  com- 
missary in  sufficient  quantities  for  all  the  sick,  the  same  being  readily  obtained 
upon  requisition  countersigned  by  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps.  The  issue  of 
coffee  in  the  bean  to  the  command  during  active  hostilities  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  occasioned  unnecessary  hardships.  There  being  no  coffee  mills  on  hand 
each  soldier  was  forced  to  crush  the  bean  in  his  cup,  which  was  usually  done 
with  the  bayonet  handle .  The  coffee  was  thus  imperfectly  ground  and  the  product 
not  up  to  the  ordinary  standard.  Tobacco  in  some  form  during  such  a  campaign 
should  be  a  component  part  of  the  ration.  Much  suffering  was  experienced  by 
the  command  on  account  of  its  absence.  An  emergency  ration  of  some  kind 
should  have  been  supplied. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  was  a  valuable  adjunct  in  supplying  necessaries  to  the 
sick.  The  writer  had  no  occasion  nor  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  same  until 
after  the  surrender,  when  a  requisition  calling  for  oatmeal,  corn  meal,  rice,  malted 
and  condensed  milk  in  quantities  sufficient  to  last  the  division  several  days  was 
promptly  fiUed.  This  occurred  before  the  commissary  department  had  established 
depots  for  the  issue  of  supplies  outside  of  the  regular  ration.  Subsequently  the 
society  was  called  upon  from  time  to  time  and  never  failed  to  respond. 

The  supply  of  medicines  during  the  campaign  was  at  times  woefully  short. 
However,  by  active  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  he  was  was  enabled  to 
obtain  a  fair  quota  of  everything  available.  From  the  time  of  landing  until  after 
the  battle  of  July  4  the  brigade  was  fully  equipped,  but  when  the  epidemic  of 
fever  set  in  the  supply  of  quinine,  antipyretics,  and  calomel  were  quickly 
exhausted.  Beef  extract  and  condensed  food  of  some  kind  was  most  urgently 
needed,  as  the  only  articles  of  diet  were  bacon  and  hardtack.  Quinine  and  anti- 
pyrine  were  furnished  in  quantities  which,  although  not  abundant,  were  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements,  but  the  beef  extract  and  calomel  were  not  to  be 
obtained.  In  fact,  until  the  latter  part  of  August  the  supply  of  calomel  was 
practically  nil.  After  the  surrender  a  medical  supply  depot  and  ambulance  station 
was  established  under  the  control  of  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  assistant  surgeon, 
United  States  Army.    Under  this  officer's  able  management,  a  good  supply  and 
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variety  of  medicine  were  constantly  on  hand.  Limited  amounts  of  beef  extracts 
and  wHsky  were  obtainable.  This  depot  was  discontinued  in  the  latter  portion 
of  July,  and  another,  under  Major  Summers,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, was  established  in  Santiago.  During  a  period  of  several  days,  until 
Major  Summers  was  relieved  by  Major  Carr,  brigade  surgeon.  United  States  Vol- 
unteers, there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  and  for  one  or 
two  days  the  division  was  almost  destitute  of  medicine  of  any  kind.  Colonel 
Havard,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps,  made  a  limited  purchase  of  medicines 
from  a  local  dealer,  and  a  day  or  so  later  the  writer,  upon  the  approval  of  the 
chief  surgeon,  made  extensive  additional  purchases  from  the  same  source.  The 
Olivette  arrived  about  August  8  with  an  assortment  of  medicines,  but  the  supply 
was  limited  and  contained  only  two  small  bottles  of  calomel.  Soon  after  this 
medicines  of  all  lands  came  rapidly  pouring  in,  and,  under  the  capable  manage- 
ment of  Major  Carr,  were  available  for  almost  immediate  issue.  Besides  the  pur- 
chases above  mentioned,  quite  an  amount  of  calomel  and  other  drugs  were  bought 
by  individual  regiments. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  many  statements  regarding  the  absolute  lack  of 
medicines  were  exaggerated.  At  the  meeting  of  general  oflficers  and  chief  sur- 
geons above  mentioned  a  chief  surgeon  of  a  division  stated  and  repeated  that  his 
division  had  been  without  medicine  of  any  kind  for  eleven  days.  No  such  state 
of  affairs  existed  in  the  Provisional  Division,  for  the  writer  adopted  the  plan  of 
going  personally  every  morning  to  the  supply  depot  and  there  ascertaining  exactly 
what  medicines  were  actually  on  hand  and  what  expected,  and  in  that  way  suc- 
ceeded in  never  being  totally  vnthout  medicines,  except  for  the  couple  of  days 
above  mentioned.  By  adopting  this  plan  in  all  subsequent  efforts  he  was  enabled 
to  equip  a  hospital  which  was,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  second  to  none  in  the 
corps.  The  medicines  most  sorely  needed,  and  of  which  there  was  a  decided 
deficiency,  were  calomel,  bismuth,  morphine,  strychnine,  and  a  tonic  tablet  of 
some  kind.  The  latter  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  during  the  period 
of  convalescence.  After  the  arrival  of  Major  Summers  hospital  supplies  of  aU 
kinds,  exclusive  of  medicines,  were  abundant  and  readily  obtained. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encountered  by  the  writer  in  the  management  of 
his  department  was  the  almost  complete  lack  of  experienced  hospital  stewards. 
There  were  a  number  of  volunteer  hospital  corps  men  in  the  division,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  two  acting  stewards,  one  each  with  the  Third  and  Twentieth 
Infantiy ,  there  were  no  regulars  on  hand.  These  volunteers  did  excellent  service, 
but,  being  unfamiliar  with  military  matters,  were  unable  to  render  such  assist- 
ance in  the  management  ot  affairs  as  the  serious  nature  of  the  occasion  demanded. 
With  the  exception  of  the  chief  surgeon,  there  was  no  medical  officer  of  the 
Regular  Army  with  this  division,  consequently  nearly  all  of  the  executive  work 
pertaining  to  his  department  devolved  upon  him,  not  only  in  his  own  office,  but 
throughout  the  command.  The  qualifications  of  many  of  the  acting  assistant 
surgeons  were  far  from  satisfactory,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  many 
who  reported  for  duty  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

Colonel  Havard  on  several  occasions  offered  the  services  of  female  nurses,  but  the 
writer  decUned  them,  being  at  that  time  opposed  to  their  use  in  the  field.  Before 
the  final  close  of  the  canapaign,  however,  he  became  convinced  that  his  previous 
conclusions  were  erroneous  and  that  female  nurses  were  in  every  respect  superior 
to  males  in  all  division  and  general  hospitals.  Their  presence  near  the  firing  line 
during  active  hostilities  would,  not  be  desirable,  but  from  their  work  in  this  cam- 
paign there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  great  value  in  military  hospitals. 

Before  concluding  this  report  the  vmter  would  like  to  state  that  the  conduct  of 
all  the  surgeons  and  hospital  attendants  while  attached  to  the  brigade  and  divi- 
sion was  on  all  occasions  exemplary.  All  duties  were  performed  faithfully,  and 
each  man  seemed  to  strive  vnth  all  his  energy  to  accomplish  what  was  assigned 
him.  As  chief  surgeon  of  the  division  he  takes  great  pleasure  in  expressing  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  T.  F. 
Aby,  regimental  surgeon.  Twentieth  Infantry.  This  officer's  unceasing  devotion 
to  duty  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  was  a  matter  of  general  comment. 
Acting  Asst.  Surg.  C.  E.  Poey  proved  himself  an  excellent  officer,  performing 
all  duties  assigned  Mm  with  an  energy  and  thoroughness  that  merits  recognition. 
Majors  W.  P.  WUlard,  surgeon,  First  Illinois,  and  R.  A.  Pjjles,  surgeon.  First 
District  of  Columbia  Volunteers,  proved  themselves  efficient  and  valuable  medi- 
cal officers.  The  sanitary  condition  of  these  two  regiments  was  fully  as  good  as 
any  in  the  division,  and  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  very  best  in 
the  corps. 

Capt.  T.  E.  Roberts,  assistant  surgeon.  First  Illinois  Volunteers,  being  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  division  hospital,  was  in  close  official  relations  with  the 
writer  and  cordially  operated  with  him  on  all  occasions.     This  officer,  under  the 
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direction  of  the  chief  surgeon,  had  exclusive  control  of  the  hospital,  and  by  his 
energy,  zeal,  and  constant  attention  to  duty  and  high  professional  attainments 
contributed  more  than  any  individual  toward  its  success.  The  regimental  sur- 
geons were  unable  to  keep  records  during  the  campaign,  owing  to  the  immense 
sick  report  and  total  lack  of  clerical  facilities.  However,  a  list  of  all  cases 
admitted  to  the  division  hospital  from  July  18  until  its  final  abandonment  on 
August  25  was  maintained  and  will  enable  the  writer  to  furnish  your  ofla.ce  in 
the  near  future  with  a  report  of  sick.  A  consolidated  numerical  sick  report  of 
the  division  was  made  daily,  beginning  July  21,  from  which  the  following  tables 
are  compiled: 

Consolidated  sick  report  of  the  Provisional  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps,  from 
July  21  to  August  25,  1898. 

Treated: 

In  division  hospital _  967 

In  regimental  camps _  _  5, 620 

6, 587 

Returned  to  duty _ . .  5, 555 

Transferred: 

To  general  hospital _ _ 87 

To  hospital  ships 114 

To  detention  hospital _  31 

Died 31 

Transferred  to  transports  a 769 

6,587 

In  division  hospital: 

Fever  (all  kinds) 943 

Other  diseases 35 

967 

In  regimental  camps: 

Fevers 3,998 

Other  diseases 1, 622 

5,630 

Total _ 6,587 

CONSOLIDATED  REGIMENTAL  REPORTS. 


Treated 

in  division 

hospital. 


Treated  in 

regimental 

camps. 


Total. 


Length  of  time  attached 
to  division. 


3d  Infantry 

20th  Infantry 

1st  Illinois  Volunteers 

1st  Districtof  Columbia  Volunteers 

9th  Massachusetts  Volunteers 

34th  Michigan 

Casual 

Total 


80 
108 

70 
101 
542 

40 

26 
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1,040 

1,443 

1,221 

904 

293 


799 
1,148 
1,513 
1,322 
1.446 

333 


July  21  to  Aug.  18. 

Do. 
July  21  to  Aug.  25. 
July  21  to  Aug.  21. 
July  21  to  Aug.  25. 
Aug.  4  to  Aug.  19. 


CAUSES   OP  DEATHS. 

Typhoid  fever _ _ _ 11 

Pernicious  malarial  fever ___ 7 

Malarial  fever _ _ 4 

Measles  .: -- 2 

Functional  disease  of  the  heart 2 

Gunshot  wound  (assault  in  a  brawl) 1 

Tuberculosis  pulmonalis 1 

Shock  from  exposure _ 1 

Asthenia 1 

Dysentery - 1 

Total. - _  31 

a  Those  actually  on  sick  report  taken  by  regiments  on  journey  to  Montauk. 
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DEATHS. 

Officers --- 2 

Enlisted  men 39 

Total - - --  31 

CivUians  attached  to  command _ 1 

Total. -- - - 33 

Maj.  Patrick  J.  Brady,  Ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  died  suddenly  of  func- 
tional disease  of  the  heart,  July  39,  1898. 

Maj.  Michael  J.  O'Connor,  Ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  died  August  6, 
1898;  pernicious  malarial  fever. 

Frank  Talley,  civilian,  with  First  Illinois  Volunteers,  died  August  4,  1898; 
remittent  fever. 

When  the  medical  service  was  systematized  after  the  surrender,  each  regimental 
surgeon  was  required  to  report  daily  all  suspicious  cases  of  yellow  fever.  There 
were  36  of  such  cases  reported.  They  were  in  every  instance  isolated,  but  none 
developed  into  yellow  fever.  Only  two  of  these  were  taken  to  the  detention  hos- 
pital, and,  as  far  as  learned,  neither  proved  to  be  as  suspected.  Frequent  exam- 
inations were  made  by  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  Aby,  whose  residence  had  been 
in  Louisiana  for  years,  and  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  disease.  He  main- 
tained throughout  that  he  saw  no  case  of  yellow  fever  while  on  the  island.  From 
the  chnical  history  of  the  fevers  under  treatment,  the  absence  of  death,  and  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever  developed  in  the  division  during  the 
journey  north  and  subsequently,  it  seems  to  the  writer  very  clearly  demonstrated 
that  his  conclusions  regarding  the  character  of  the  fever  were  veiifled. 

Pursuant  to  verbal  instructions  from  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  corps,  the  division 
hospital  was  abandoned  on  August  35,  the  tentage  left  standing,  and  all  property 
remaining  therein  undisturbed. 


Report  or  Col.  William  H.  Fobwood,  Chief  Surgeon,  Camp  Wikopp,  Mon- 
TAUK  Point,  Long  Island. 

[Dated  October  18, 1898.] 

The  following  brief  account  of  my  work  at  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  is 
respectfully  submitted  for  your  information: 
I  left  this  station  July  31,  1898,  in  obedience  to  the  following  order: 

[Special  Orders,  No.  177— Extract.] 

War  Department,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Washingto7i,  July  S9, 1898. 
36.  Col.  William  H.  Forwood,  assistant  surgeon-general.  United  States  Army, 
will  proceed  to  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  there  establish  a 
temporary  tent  hospital  of  500  beds,  assist  in  the  selection  of  suitable  camping 
gi'ounds  and  in  locating  wells  for  camps,  and  in  general  act  as  a  sanitary  expert 
in  providing  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops  to  be  sent  to  that  point,  and 
on  completion  of  this  duty  will  return  to  his  proper  station.  The  travel  enjoined 
is  necessary  for  the  public  service. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant-General. 

In  accordance  with  your  verbal  instructions  I  proceeded  first  to  New  York  City 
and  reported  to  Brig.  Gen.  G.  L.  Gillespie,  United  States  Volunteers,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  the  East.  The  general  had  no  instructions  about  making 
a  camp  at  Montauk,  and  as  there  was  no  one  up  there  to  render  any  assistance  I 
waited,  reporting  each  morning  until  Wednesday,  August  3.  On  that  day  Capt. 
J.  N.  Patten,  quartermaster  of  volunteers,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  reported,  a^id  we  went  together  to  Montauk  in  a  special  train  with 
the  president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  arriving  there  at  3.30  p.  m. 
We  drove  round  and  took  a  general  view  of  the  grounds. 

Thursday,  August  4, 1  studied  the  location  more  in  detail,  selected  sites,  and 
made  plans  for  a  large  field  hospital,  a  detention  hospital,  and  for  the  detention 
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camps.  The  ground  was  then  examined  with  a  view  to  the  location  of  wells  and 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  suitable  supply  of  water  for  the  various  widely 
separated  camps  and  hospitals.  It  was  apparent  at  once  that  drive  wells  were 
impracticable  on  account  of  the  bowlders  and  compact  layers  of  clay,  and  that  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  one  or  more  large  deep  wells  would 
have  to  be  dug.  At  Montauk  Point  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  glacial 
drift,  composed  of  large  and  small  bowlders,  bowlder  clay,  and  gravel,  thrown  up 
into  hummocks,  with  intervening  excavations  everywhere  over  the  surface. 
Under  this  the  same  layers  are  met  with  that  prevail  on  other  parts  of  Long 
Island  and  along  the  middle  Atlantic  coast,  known  in  geology  as  the  "Potomac 
beds,"  consisting  of  a  series  of  clay,  gravel,  and  sand  of  varying  thickness,  repeated 
one  after  another  down  to  the  primitive  rock. 

There  is  little  soluble  mineral  matter  except  a  trace  of  iron  in  the  clays,  and  the 
water  found  in  these  beds  is  exceptionally  pure.  The  water  from  wells  at  Mon- 
tauk is  therefore  of  the  same  character  as  that  found  at  other  points  on  Long 
Island,  where  its  purity  and  fine  quality  are  well  known.  It  happens  also  at 
Montauk  that  the  upper  layer  of  the  series  is  the  clay  several  feet  in  thickness 
and  very  compact.  This  constitutes  a  safe  protection  against  surface  drainage. 
"Water  that  accumulates  from  rain  in  the  numerous  basin-like  excavations  every- 
where over  the  bowlder  drift  does  not  percolate  away  rapidly  into  the  ground,  but 
remains  for  weeks  in  pools  with  clay  bottoms,  almost  as  impervious  as  cement, 
until  it  slowly  disappears  by  evaporation  or  overflows  when  the  rain  falls  again. 

Long  Island  is  celebrated  not  only  for  the  purity  of  its  well  water,  but  for  the 
abundant  quantity  to  be  obtained  in  the  heavy  layers  of  water-bearing  sand  and 

gravel  at  a  depth  of  from  40  to  60  feet.  Mr.  C.  A.  Lookwood,  an  experienced  well- 
igger  from  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  appeared  upon  the  ground,  and  Captain  Patten 
immediately  set  him  to  work  in  a  suitable  location  to  dig  a  large  well,  which  he 
thought  would  furnish  500,000  gallons,  and  which  did  eventually  furnish  more  than 
that  amount  of  excellent  water  per  day.  This  method  of  obtaining  water  involved 
the  erection  of  steam-pumping  apparatus,  large  tanks,  and  extensive  pipe  lines, 
and  the  troops  were  soon  to  arrive.  To  meet  the  emergency  until  a  well  could 
be  dug  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  pumping  station  temporarily  on  the  shore  of 
Fort  Pond,  near  by,  and  to  order  up  a  number  of  water  wagons  at  once.  The 
water  in  Fort  Pond  is  mainly  from  surface  drainage,  but  at  that  time  the  sur- 
rounding region  was  clean  and  free  from  sources  of  contamination.  The  pond  is 
nearly  a  mile  long  and  half  as  wide  and  the  water  contains  about  -50  grains  of 
salt  to  the  gallon. 

The  grounds  selected  for  a  military  camp  at  Montauk  Point  comprised  an  area 
several  square  miles  in  extent,  uninhabited,  and  bare  of  trees,  except  a  few  stunted 
shrubs  in  sheltered  places,  which  bore  evidence  of  the  high  winds  that  prevail 
there  at  certain  seasons.  There  are  two  large  ponds  or  lakes  and  very  many 
smaller  ones  scattered  over  an  uneven  surface,  which  is  generally  high  and  well 
drained,  ranging  up  to  100  feet  above  sea  level.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  well  cov- 
ered with  grass,  and  the  landscape  bordered  on  one  side  by  the  ocean  and  on  the 
other  by  Fort  Pond  Bay  presented  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  but  there  were 
no  hard  roads  and  it  was  evident  that  much  time  and  labor  would  be  required  to 
make  and  keep  thena  in  repair  on  this  loam  and  clay  with  the  heavy  teams  and 
the  vast  amount  of  hauling  needed  for  a  large  military  camp. 

At  the  station  we  found  only  a  single  railroad  track  ending  at  a  small  shanty  on 
a  barren  sand  bar.  There  were  no  switches,  side  ways,  platforms,  storehouses, 
or  other  facilities  for  landing  the  thousands  of  carloads  of  freight,  passengers,  and 
material  soon  to  arrive.  On  Fort  Pond  Bay  there  was  a  narrow  pier  and  a  small 
fishing  wharf,  but  the  pier  was  not  wide  enough  for  the  landing  of  a  transport  vessel 
and  the  fishing  wharf  was  so  insecure  that  a  danger  signal  was  placed  across  the 
entrance  to  warn  people  from  walking  out  upon  it.  Both  of  these  structures  had 
to  be  repaired  immediately  by  the  driving  of  heavy  piles  and  the  use  of  bolts  and 
lashings.  On  this  day,  August  4,  the  movement  of  troops  from  Santiago,  with 
thousands  of  sick,  was  ordered  to  begin  at  once,  and  three  days  later  the  first 
installment  from  Tampa  came.  There  were  no  teanis,  lumber,  tents,  men,  or 
means  at  hand  to  prepare  for  their  recepftion.  The  enormous  task  and  the  grave 
responsibility  before  us  was  fully  appreciated  as  we  looked  out  over  this  bare  and 
lonely  region  so  soon  to  be  crowded  by  an  army  of  soldiers,  more  than  one-half  of 
whom  would  require  hospital  treatment. 

I.telegraphed  the  Surgeon-General  for  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps  to  come  up  at 
once  with  tents  and  rations.  That  night  we  returned  to  New  York,  the  quarter- 
master to  make  contracts  and  order  up  men,  teams,  lumber,  tents,  boilers, 
engines,  pumps,  pipe,  tanks,  pile  drivers,  tugs,  lighters,  and  a  thousand  things 
that  were  necessary  for  the  work,  and  I  to  procure  medical  supplies,  bedding, 
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fTimiture,  cooking  ranges,  etc.,  whicli  I  did  for  a  hospital  of  500  patients.  On 
Friday,  August  5,  Major-General  Young  reported  in  Kew  York  and  went  up  to 
command  at  Montauk,  and  having  completed  my  arrangements  with  the  medical 
purveyor,  I  followed  on  the  evening  train. 

August  6  was  a  day  of  waiting  and  expectency.  The  railroad  company  was 
beginning  to  lay  switches  and  side  tracks  at  the  station.  Acting  -Assistant 
Surgeon  Holmes  reported  for  duty.  I  received  instructions  fronx  the  Surgeon- 
General,  and  laid  them  before  the  major-general  commanding,  to  select  detention 
camps  for  4,000  men  with  detention  hospitals  convenient.  These  were  already 
laid  out  awaiting  the  arrival  of  transportation,  labor,  and  material  for  their  con- 
struction. 

Sunday,  August  7,  still  waiting.  I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Surgeon- 
General:  "Tents,  lumber,  rations,  and  water  expected  soon.  Sick  men  better 
not  be  sent  here  before  Tuesday  at  the  earliest."  I  also  telegraphed  to  have  a 
disinfecting  barge  from  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  sent  to  take  charge  of 
quarantine  in  the  harbor  and  to  disinfect,  when  necessary,  the  men's  clothing  and 
effects  before  landing.  This  was  referred  to  General  Wyman  and  acted  upon 
promptly,  and  the  barge  Protector  arrived  August  11  with  Passed  Asst.  Surg. 
G.  M.  Magruder,  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  three  assistants.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  haul  some  boards  borrowed  from  the  railroad  company  on  their 
carts  to  the  proposed  pumping  station  on  Fort  Pond,  but  it  was  a  partial  failure; 
the  lumber  slipped  from  the  carts  and  was  soon  scattered  all  along  the  road. 
These  unusual  objects  in  the  way  frightened  the  mules  and  one  cart  was  turned 
bottom  up  on  the  Italian  driver,  who  sustained  serious  if  not  fatal,  injuries  to  his 
back  and  internal  organs. 

Monday,  August  8. — Late  last  night  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Anderson,  came  into  the  station  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  with  36  sick,  includ- 
ing typhoid  cases,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Ira  C.  Brown.  This  command  had  with  it 
regimental  wagons  and  ambulances,  which  was  the  first  transportation  available 
at  Montauk.  They  brought  also  tents  and  fifteen  days'  rations.  The  sick 
remained  on  the  cars  until  arrangements  could  be  made  to  bring  them  up.  One 
steward  and  10  men  of  the  Hospital  Corps  having  reported  from  Governors 
Island,  hospital  tents  were  pitched  on  a  clean,  grassy  slope  at  the  site  of  the  gen- 
eral field  hospital.  Cooking  ranges,  mess  chests,  and  medical  supplies  in  larg-e 
quantity  were  already  at  the  station.  Tent  flies  were  spread  in  the  tents  and  hair 
mattresses  and  blankets  laid  on  them,  and  the  sick  were  soon  made  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  Milk  was  obtained  from  a  man  at  Amagansett,  who  came  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  furnish  a  regular  supply  each  day  as  needed  morn- 
ing and  evening,  by  train,  but  it  had  to  be  hauled  from  the  station.  Ice  was  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Parsons,  who  had  a  small  ice  house  near  the  railroad  terminus. 
These  supplies  continued  to  be  furnished  in  regular  and  increasing  quantities  as 
needed,  and  were  kept  up,  notwithstanding  many  very  liberal  contributions  from 
individuals  and  aid  societies,  because  the  latter  supply  was  irregular  and  uncer- 
tain. Water  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in  barrels  on  army  wagons.  On  this 
day  a  small  quantity  of  lumber  and  12  carpenters  were  secured  and  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  at  Montauk  Camp  began.  The  first  structure  built  was  the  gen- 
eral hospital  kitchen.  While  the  building  was  being  erected  a  cooking  range  was 
brought  and  set  up  inside  ready  for  operation.  There  was  no  time  or  lumber 
then  to  lay  a  floor,  although  all  the  other  kitchens  were  floored  as  they  were 
built. 

Dr.  Ira  C.  Brown  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  sick,  with  Dr.  Holmes,  Steward 
Neil,  and  10  Hospital  Corps  men  as  assistants,  all  of  whom  worked  hard  and  took 
excellent  care  of  their  patients.  There  was  great  trouble  for  a  while,  at  first,  to 
get  carpenters  who  would  work  on  the  hospitals,  because  they  were  afraid  of  being 
subjected  to  quarantine.  Then  again,  seeing  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  sud- 
den and  urgent  need  of  men,  they  all  went  on  a  strike  for  higher  wages.  When 
these  difflculties  were  overcome  rain  set  in,  and  for  two  or  three  days  the  work  of 
construction  progressed  very  slowly.  Hauling,  however,  continued,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  accumulate  lumber  and  medical  supplies.  Bales  of  blankets,  pil- 
lows, and  mattresses,  and  boxes  of  drugs  were  piled  up  under  paulins,  and  tent 
flies  on  scantling,  and  the  very  limited  number  of  wagons  and  ambulances 
labored  in  mud  hub  deep  until  the  animals  were  exhausted.  Teamsters  unfa- 
miliar with  the  grounds  lost  their  way  and  wandered  off  to  other  camps,  and 
sometimes  left  their  heavy  loads  stuck  fast  or  upset  in  the  ruts. 

On  the  foUovnng  day  14  carpenters  reported,  but  August  10  there  were  only  2, 
until  General  Young  came  to  the  rescue  and  secured  a  force  of  30.  It  rained  hard 
ftll  the  afternoon,  however,  and  little  could  be  done.    Captain  McJIillen  was 
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detailed  as  quartermaster  and  commissary  of  hospitals,  and  Captain  Sewell 
assisted  in  the  erection  and  flooring  of  tents  at  the  detention  hospital,  working  all 
day  in  the  rain.    Tents  were  set  up  and  floors  laid  under  shelter  of  the  canvas. 

Passed  Asst.  Surg.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  Marine  Hospital  Service,  having  reported  on 
the  10th,  I  obtained  through  General  Young  possession  of  the  fishing  wharf  on 
Fort  Pond  Bay  and  turned  it  over  to  him  for  a  quarantine  station  and  landin|:. 
Learning  from  Dr.  Kinyoun  that  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  had  at  Philadelphia 
a  steam  sterilizer  of  4-foot  cylinder,  with  boiler  complete,  and  not  in  use,  I  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  procure  it,  and  its  prompt  arrival  was  facilitated  by  the 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company,  who  had  it  forwarded  by  special 
freight.  It  was  brought  to  detention  hospital,  where  a  frame  building  had  been 
erected  for  it,  and  a  sterilizing  plant  was  established  there  to  disinfect  the  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  of  patients  from  infected  ships.  I  also  telegraphed  the  same  day 
to  the  Surgeon-General  specifications  for  a  suitable  laundry  plant  to  do  the  hos- 
pital washing.  These  were  approved  and  referred  to  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment for  construction,  but  the  laundry  was  not  completed  and  in  working  order 
until  September  10,  a  month  later. 

On  August  10  there  were  1  steward,  2  acting  stewards,  21  nurses,  and  50  sick  in 
the  temporary  hospital  tents,  which  had  been  floored  as  lumber  could  be  spared. 
The  dispensary  and  office  were  up  and  occupied,  and  frames  and  platforms  for 
tent  wards  were  being  built.  Sick  were  being  brought  in  from  the  camps. 
More  medical  offlcers  were  called  for  and  quickly  came.  Letters  and  telegrams 
were  received  from  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  offering  money  and  sup- 
plies for  the  sick,  and  others,  representing  various  aid  societies,  were  on  the  ground 
ready  to  furnish  anything  needed  or  useful. 

August  11  the  Red  Cross  yacht  Admiral  came  into  the  harbor  loaded  with  20 
tons  of  assorted  supplies,  which  were  brought  to  the  general  field  hospital,  where 
a  storage  pavilion  was  erected  for  them  15  feet  wide  by  113  feet  long.  The  Red 
Cross  Society  filled  this  storehouse  to  the  roof,  issued  the  articles  freely,  and  kept  it 
refilled  from  this  time  on  to  about  the  18th  of  September.  The  "Women's  National 
War  Relief  Association,  through  Miss  Helen  Gould,  selected  a  corps  of  expert 
cooks  and  assistants — distinguished  chefs  from  New  York  and  Boston — and  placed 
them  at  my  disposal  for  service  in  the  general  and  special  diet  kitchens  of  the  hos- 
pitals, where  they  remained  and  exercised  their  skill  in  preparing  food  for  the 
sick.  From  this  time  on  the  army  ration  was  supplemented  by  almost  every 
article  of  food  to  be  found  in  the  larders  of  the  best  hotels  in  any  city.  All  offers 
of  aid  from  outside  were  promptly  accepted,  and  bales  and  boxes  and  parcels 
arrived  by  every  train.  The  finest  wines  and  liquors,  mineral  waters,  fruits,  eggs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  game  birds,  meats,  preserves,  and  all  sorts  of  delicacies  came 
from  day  to  day  in  enormous  quantities.  Four  vessel  loads  of  supplies,  mostly 
food  and  clothing,  were  landed  at  different  times  on  the  quarantine  wharf  and 
distributed  to  the  troops  sick  and  well  in  camp.  A  full  carload  of  lemons  was 
sent  from  California.  Others  contributed  underwear,  wrappers,  sheets,  pillows, 
cushions,  etc. ,  and  one  donation  consisted  of  500  reclining  chairs,  rockers,  and 
sofas. 

Au^st  12  four  wards  at  the  general  hospital  were  completed  and  90  patients 
were  m  bed  under  care  of  nurses,  with  all  kinds  of  medical  and  hospital  property  in 
abundance.  At  detention  hospital  125  beds  were  ready  for  patients.  On  this  day 
the  Surgeon-General  placed  in  my  hands  a  check  for  $1,000,  and  at  a  later  date 
$700  more,  for  the  purchase  of  ice,  milk,  chickens,  lemons,  or  whatever  else  might 
be  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  and  I  was  urged  to  spare  no  pains  to  provide 
early  and  promptly  everything  that  might  be  required  for  their  comfort.  I  was 
bound  by  no  regulation  forms,  but  had  authority  to  order  everything  direct  by 
telegraph,  which  I  did. 

August  13  the  first  transport  from  Cuba  came  into  the  harbor  and  50  sick  were 
landed  and  sent  to  general  hospital  on  the  following  morning.  The  troops  went  to 
detention  camp,  where  hundreds  of  tents  had  been  already  pitched  and  floored  for 
their  reception,  under  the  direction  of  Brigadier-General  Randall,  who  had  com- 
mand there.  I  selected  Maj.  J.  P.  Dodge,  brigade  surgeon,  volunteers,  a  most  excel- 
lent officer,  and  had  him  detailed  to  report  to  General  Randall  as  medical  inspector 
of  detention  camps,  with  int  tructions  to  visit  daily  the  different  regiments  and 
detachments  to  find  out  what  they  needed  and  aid  them  in  getting  supplies.  His 
report  was  forwarded  to  you  ^ome  days  ago.  These  camps  were  situated  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  grounds  and  kept  in  a  most  perfect  state  of  police,  and  the 
exhausted  and  fever-stricken  soldiers  recuperated  rapidly  while  there. 

August  14  Maj.  C.  L.  Heizmann,  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  reported  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  general  field  hospital — a  difficult 
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and  laborious  position,  as  it  afterwards  proved  to  be,  which  he  held  until  the  close 
of  its  existence.  He  selected  Maj.  Ira  C.  Brown,  surgeon,  volunteers,  as  his  exec- 
utive oflScer.  I  had  one  medical  officer  assigned  to  duty  at  the  landing  to  attend 
to  unloading  sick  from  the  transports,  and  one  was  kept  at  the  railroad  station  to 
get  out  freight  and  send  it  up  to  the  hospitals;  and  later  on  another  was  required 
to  be  at  every  departing  passenger  train  to  look  after  the  men  going  on  furlough. 
From  this  time  on  there  was  no  lack  of  carpenters,  the  weather  was  favorable, 
and  hospital  construction  progressed  rapidly. 

The  tent  pavilion  wards  extended  outward  on  either  side  from  a  central  walk  or 
covered  way,  with  the  kitchens  and  dining  halls  at  one  end  and  the  dispensary, 
storerooms,  oflaces,  and  officers'  quarters  at  the  other.  The  kitchens  were  ample 
frame  structures,  covered  with  oiled  paulins  and  equipped  with  a  number  of  the 
most  approved  modern  cooking  ranges  and  appliances  for  general  and  special  diet. 
Adjoining  each  of  these  was  a  frame  building  of  equal  size,  covered  with  boards 
and  tar  paper,  and  provided  with  a  cold-storage  room  at  one  end  for  meat  and  at 
the  other  for  milk,  while  the  main  portion  was  fitted  with  shelving  for  commissary 
articles.  The  wards  were  floored  in  one  continuous  platform  15  feet  wide  by  113 
feet  long,  on  which  substantial  frames  were  erected  of  2  by  4  scantling  for  six 
hospital  tents  and  two  flies.  One  fly  intervened  between  each  two  tents,  to  break 
the  continuity  and  provide  ventilation.  The  whole  was  then  covered  by  tent  flies 
in  the  usual  way.  Each  pavilion  thus  formed  a  comfortable  and  convenient  ward 
of  36  beds,  arranged  4  on  one  side  and  2  on  the  other,  at  right  angles,  in  each  tent, 
with  a  continuous  passageway  between.  Space  under  the  two  flies  was  utilized 
for  linen  cases,  storage,  water  coolers,  oil  stqyes,  bath  tubs,  buckets,  etc.  A  linen 
case  with  shelves  and  locker  was  built  for  each  fly  in  every  ward. 

The  dispensary,  general  ofQce,  and  storage  rooms  were  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  wards.  The  female  nurses  were  quartered  in  a  series  of  pavilions  15  by 
42.4,  being  three  continuous  hospital  tents  with  floor  and  frames.  There  were  27 
of  these  pavilions  for  the  trained  nurses  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  others  for  post 
and  express  offices,  chapels,  mess  halls,  storerooms,  isolation  wards,  dead  houses, 
and  for  relatives  visiting  the  sick.  The  female  nurses  were  in  three  camps,  each 
provided  with  their  own  kitchen,  storeroom,  and  mess  hall.  The  medical  officers 
occupied  wall  tents  with  floors  and  frames,  and  the  hospital  corps  and  male  civil- 
ian cooks,  nurses,  and  laborers,  common  tents.  At  detention  hospital  the  arrange- 
ment was  varied  to  suit  the  ground  and  for  better  isolation  of  cases. 

The  number  of  carpenters  kept  on  this  work  ranged  from  75  to  100  per  day,  as 
many  as  could  be  conveniently  supplied  with  lumber  without  diverting  it  from 
other  purposes.  Vast  quantities  of  boards  and  scantling  were  required  for  floor- 
ing tents  at  the  camps,  and  for  storehouses,  sinks,  and  other  buildings;  and  teams 
that  had  to  haul  this  and  other  freight  were  limited,  as  well  as  space  for  loading 
at  the  platforms.  Soldiers'  tents  were  floored  in  every  camp  as  fast  as  possible, 
but  the  troops  soon  began  to  come  in  such  numbers  that  this  could  not  be  com- 
pleted in  all  cases  until  after  their  arrival. 

August  15,  the  detention  hospital  received  its  first  consignment  of  60  patients 
from  the  St.  Louis,  an  infected  ship.  There  were  then  210  sick  in  general  hos- 
pital, with  many  vacant  beds  and  plenty  of  supplies.  Surface  pipe  had  been 
laid  to  the  hospitals,  and  water  from  Fort  Pond  was  pumped  direct.  Work  on 
the  30,000-gallon  tank  was  in  progress.  The  pump  was  connected  with  the  well 
three  days  later,  August  18,  after  which  the  water  came  from  there.  It  was  dis- 
tributed through  iron  pipe  laid  on  the  ground.  The  total  length  of  pipe  laid 
amounted  to  about  12  miles.  When  the  tank  was  finally  completed  and/  filled  it 
appeared  that  by  some  mistake  in  calculation  there  was  not  sufficient  pressure  to 
carry  water  through  the  pipes,  and  direct  pumping  had  to  be  continued  as  before. 
The  tank  was  then  used  to  fill  water  wagons  for  sprinkling  the  roads. 

August  16,  we  had  750  beds.  In  general  hospital  340  patients,  and  in  deten- 
tion hospital  62,  with  150  ready  to  land.  The  yellow-fever  tents  contained  3 
patients.  There  were  tons  of  supplies  at  the  station,  which  we  were  trying  to  get 
up.  Roads  bad  and  animals  exhausted.  Ambulances,  11.  The  one  difficulty  was 
then  and  had  been  from  the  start  lack  of  enough  transportation.  The  Surgeon- 
General  ordered  the  erection  of  another  hospital  of  100  tents,  and  authorized  the 
making  of  contracts  with  doctors,  nurses,  and  cooks.  Built  quarters,  kitchsn, 
dining  room,  bath  house,  etc.,  for  female  nurses. 

The  question  of  sending  patients,  especially  tyjyhoid  cases,  to  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  other  points,  had  been  considered  and  authority  from  the  Surgeon- 
General  obtained;  and  on  August  17  the  Red  Cross  yacht  at  New  York  was 
offered  and  accepted  by  telegraph  for  that  service.  Miss  Quintard  and  13  female 
nurses  reported,  also  several  male  nurses  an4  cooks  selected  by  the  "VV'omeii's 
l^ational  War  Relief  Associfttjoii. 
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August  18,  the  general  hospital  was  completed  and  work  on  the  annex  begun. 
The  Red  Cross  yacht  reported.  It  w's  a  private  yacht  fitted  up  with  elegance 
and  comfort  and  had  a  capacity  of  15  beds.  One  medical  officer,  1  male  and  3 
female  nurses  with  all  necessary  medical  supplies  were  placed  on  board  and 
regular  daily  trips  commenced,  carrying  sick  mostly  to  New  Haven,  New  London, 
and  Bridgeport  hospitals.  This  convenient  and  comfortable  little  vessel  continued 
in  service  without  interruption  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  camps.  We  needed  a 
larger  transport  suitable  for  carrying  the  sick,  which  was  supplied  by  the  elegant 
passenger  steamer  Shinnecock,  August  30.  There  was  great  pressure  from  men 
at  the  camps  to  get  into  hospital  where  delicacies  were  served  and  where  fur- 
loughs with  transportation  to  and  from  then'  homes  were  given.  At  this  time 
the  general  hospital  had  430  patients,  8  doctors,  50  hospital-corps  men,  30  female 
and  8  male  nurses,  and  6  cooks;  in  detention  hospital  300  patients,  7  doctors,  20 
hospital-corps  men,  5  cooks,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  nurses  not  stated. 
Regular  medical  supplies  and  delicacies  reported  abundant,  with  outside  contribu- 
tions coming  in  from  all  directions.  Doctors,  nurses,  cooks,  and  hospital-corps 
men  were  employed  and  came  in  large  numbers  as  the  sick  in  hospital  increased. 
Many  medical  officers  were  detailed  to  duty  vsdth  the  regiments  in  camp.  The 
whole  number  of  female  nurses,  contract  and  volunteer,  was  312,  of  whom  103 
were  Sisters  of  Charity. 

August  19,  the  transports  Comanche,  Mobile,  and  Seneca,  with  a  large  number  of 
sick,  were  in  the  harbor.  I  had  250  vacant  beds  at  the  general  hospital.  After  150 
of  the  worst  cases  had  been  brought  up  it  was  late  and  the  animals  were  exhausted. 
Operations  were  suspended  until  the  following  day,  when  more  wards  were  ready 
and  all  sick  were  taken  in  and  provided  for.  Every  patient  as  he  landed  from  the 
ambulance  was  offered  hot  soup  and  milk  punch  from  the  hands  of  the  female 
nurses  and  was  placed  in  bed  on  a  hair  mattress. 

August  20,  5  new  wards  at  the  annex  were  completed  and  as  many  more  under 
way.  There  were  a  large  number  of  vacant  beds  ready  at  detention  hospital, 
and  I  felt  confident  of  being  ready  to  take  the  sick  as  fast  as  they  would  come, 
but  I  was  anxious  to  find  means  of  sending  some  to  other  hospitals.  August  21, 
I  therefore  selected  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  the  transports,  and  placed  Maj.  J.  L. 
Powell,  surgeon.  United  States  Army,  in  charge  to  prepare  her  for  a  load  of  con- 
valescent sick  to  be  sent  away.  The  Surgeon-General  telegraphed  that  the  Oli- 
vette on  arrival  should  proceed  with  her  sick  to  Boston,  which  she  did.  Large 
numbers  of  convalescents  able  to  travel  were  leaving  the  hospitals  every  day  on 
furlough.  Those  from  detention  hospital  were  given  a  medicated  bath  and  pro- 
vided with  a  complete  suit  of  new  clothing  just  before  going  away,  and  all  bed- 
ding and  effects  left  behind  by  them  passed  through  the  steam  sterilizer.  At  the 
general  hospital  and  annex  the  sterilization  of  soiled  linen  from  typhoid  and  diph- 
theria cases  was  accomplished  by  means  of  formaldehyde  gas  in  a  tight,  double- 
lined  frame  building,  erected  and  provided  with  a  Kny-Soheerer  generator. 

On  the  33d  the  Rio  Grande,  with  Surgeon  Powell  and  a  corps  of  doctors  and 
nurses  and  supplies,  sailed,  taking  300  convalescent  sick  to  the  military  hospitals 
in  New  York  Harbor. 

August  24,  heavy  rain  and  wind  prevailed  during  the  night,  but  the  tents  on 
frames  stood  firm  and  the  patients  were  comfortable.  Just  sixteen  days  had  passed 
since  the  first  nail  was  driven  in  the  construction  of  hospitals  at  Montauk,  and 
there  were  1 ,700  beds  ready  for  patients  and  1 ,465  sick  under  treatment,  besides  all 
those  who  had  been  treated  and  sent  away.  The  death  rate  was  remarkably  low, 
notwithstanding  the  extremely  unfavorable  condition  of  many  cases  as  they  came 
from  the  transports.  The  sick  were  receiving  better  attendance  and  more  sup- 
plies than  are  usually  furnished  in  city  hospitals.  Physicians,  surgeons,  and 
nurses  of  the  highest  skill  and  training  were  in  waiting,  and  devoted  themselves 
with  zeal  and  energy  to  their  duties.  The  Secretary  of  War  visited  the  hospitals 
on  the  34th  and  85th,  and  again  on  the  30th  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
party  arrived  and  went  through  all  the  wards.  The  Surgeon-General  came  later, 
and  under  his  instructions  the  sick  were  transferred  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  other 
hospitals  in  the  neighboring  cities  and  military  posts.  Accommodations  were 
offered  on  all  sides,  and  transports  were  sent  to  take  as  many  as  were  able  to  be 
moved. 

From  the  35th  of  August  to  early  in  September  patients  came  in  great  numbers 
from  the  transports  and  from  camp,  many  intending  to  go  on  sick  furlough,  which 
they  did  at  the  rate  of  200  a  day.  The  capacity  of  the  field  hospitals  was  rapidly 
increased  accordingly  up  to  3,500  beds,  and  three  division  hospitals  were  organized 
to  accommodate  600  more.  The  total  number  of  beds  sent  up  from  the  medical 
purveyor  in  New  York  was  3,300,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 
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August  30,  the  steanier  Shinnecock  reported  to  me,  and  Maj.  W.  C.  Borden,  sur- 
geon, arrived  with,  the  San  Marcos.  The  latter  vessel  was  not  well  suited  to  carry- 
ing the  sick,  wliile  the  former  was  splendidly  equipped  with  every  convenience  and 
conafort,  I  therefore  transferred  Dr.  Borden,  with  his  medical  officers,  nurses,  and 
abundant  supplies  to  the  Shinnecock,  and  placed  300  sick  on  board  to  go  to  the  mili- 
tary hospitals  in  New  York.  This  steamer  made  regular  trips  thereafter  to  New 
York  and  return  every  two  days,  taking  from  200  to  300  sick  each  time. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  sent  up  two  cars,  which  made  several  trips  with 
convalescents  to  that  institution.  The  steamers  Fall  River  and  Bridgeport  and 
other  smaller  craft  came  across  the  Sound  and  took  patients  to  the  hospitals  in 
Providence,  New  London,  and  Bridgeport.  The  transfer  of  patients  and  the  grant- 
ing of  furloughs  continued,  and  the  last  of  the  transports  from  Cuba  having 
arrived,  there  were,  September  10,  over  1,000  vacant  beds  in  the  three  field  hospi- 
tals that  in  the  short  period  of  one  month,  had  been  constructed  and  equipped  and 
had  served  for  the  treatment  of  9,000  patients. 

In  anticipation  of  the  chilly  nights  and  high  winds  of  September,  the  Surgeon- 
General  ordered  that  some  of  the  tent  wards  should  be  boarded  up  and  provided 
with  stoves  for  better  protection  to  those  patients  who  for  some  time  could  not 
be  moved.  A  simple  plan  for  changing  the  tent  pavilion  into  a  frame  ward  had 
already  been  devised,  and  on  September  10  window  sash,  stoves,  hardware,  etc., 
were  ordered  for  5  such  wards,  and  the  construction  begun  at  once.  Two  of 
these  were  practically  completed  and  others  under  way  when  my  duties  at  Camp 
WikoflE  having  been  completed,  on  September  13, 1  was  relieved  to  join  my  proper 
station  by  the  following  order: 

[Special  Orders,  No.  215. — Extract.] 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Washington,  September  1S,1898. 
17.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Col.  William  H.  Forwood,  assistant 
surgeon-general.  United  States  Army,  is  relieved  from  further  duty  at  Camp 
Wikoff,  Montauk  Point,  New  York,  and  will  return  to  his  proper  station  at  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  Home,  Washington,  D.  C.    The  travel  enjoined  is  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service. 
By  command  of  Major-General  Miles: 

H.  C.  Corbin,  Adjutant-Oeneral. 


Report  of  Col.  Charles  R.  Grbbnleap,  Chief  Surgeon,  Armies  in  the 
Field,  on  the  Sanitary  Conditions  at  Camp  Wikoff,  Montauk  Point, 
Long  Island. 

[Dated  November  1,  1898.] 

In  compliance  with  your  telegraphic  direction  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with a  report  upon  "the  sanitary  condition  of  the  troops  at  Camp  Wikoff  since 
its  occupation  with  statement  as  to  provisions  for  care  of  sick,"  etc. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  service  at  this  place  commenced  at  so  late  a  period, 
and  I  was  ignorant  of  any  of  the  antecedent  historical  data  necessary  for  making 
such  a  report,  I  called  upon  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  at  the  camp, 
and,  also  on  Colonel  Forwood,  who  organized  the  hospitals,  for  statements  of 
their  work;  these  have  been  compiled  in  the  following  report: 

In  transmitting  to  me,  under  date  of  September  20,  1898,  the  data  which  is 
embodied  in  this  report,  Maj.  Ira  C.  Brown,  surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers, 
states: 

"  I  desire  first  to  say  that  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  detention  hospital 
has  aided  me  greatly  m  obtaining  the  facts  pertaining  to  that  institution.  I  also 
desire  to  thank  Lieutenant  Durfee,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  for  information  that 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  without  his  cooperation.  I  am  also  indebted  to  the 
Signal  Corps  for  kind  assistance,  and  to  the  various  aid  societies  who  have  been 
engaged  in  relief  of  the  sick. 

"It  is  only  fair  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  detention  hospital  has  been 
made  a  model  of  its  kind  under  the  direction  of  Major  Ebert,  and  that  those  in 
charge  prior  to  his  administration  did  heroic  work  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  perfect  an  organization. 

"Major  Almy,  who  had  charge  of  the  annex  hospital,  rapidly  perfected  his 
organization,  and  soon  had  a  model  institution,  which  remained  a  monument  to 
his  executive  ability  until  all  the  hospitals  were  combined  under  the  head  of  the 
general  hospital. 
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"  The  success  of  thegeneral  hospital,  through  which  the  other  hospitals  received 
their  supplies  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  inspiration,  is  .largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Major  Heizmann,  who  has  been  a  tireless  worker  under  many  trying  circum- 
stances. 

"Major  Thomason,  superintendent  of  wards  of  the  general  hospital,  has  been 
a  very  efficient  officer,  having  had  charge  of  the  shipment  as  well  as  the  receiving 
of  most  of  the  patients  since  he  has  been  on  duty  here.  His  work  has  been  so 
well  performed  that  no  accident  or  even  discomfort  to  the  patients  has  been  noticed. 

"  The  officers  and  contract  doctors  who  have  been  on  duty  here  in  a  professional 
capacity  have  all  made  good  records  for  themselves,  having  worked  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  for  the  patients  intrusted  to  their  care. 

"It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  a  hospital  of  this  size,  sprin^ng  into 
existence  in  so  short  a  time,  should  have  such  an  able  corps  of  physicians  and 
nurses,  and  proves  to  my  naind  the  unselfishness  of  the  individuals  connected 
with  the  medical  departnaent.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  nurses,  and  when  I 
speak  of  nurses  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  including  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and 
the  trained  nurses. 

"Personally,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many  courtesies  received  at  your 
hands,  and  trust  that  the  information  furnished  herewith  may  be  of  service  to 
you  in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  medical  department  at  Camp 
WikoflE." 

Water  supply. — The  following  report  in  regard  to  the  water  supply,  the  pumps, 
the  wells,  the  piping  and  hauling  of  water,  the  filter  plant,  etc.,  is  furnished 
by  Col.  Willard  Young,  commanding  Second  United  States  Volunteer  Engineers: 

"  The  work  of  supplying  water  to  camp  was  inaugurated  by  Colonel  Hecker 
and  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  quartermaster's  department,  who  had  placed  Mr.  Clin- 
ton Smith  in  immediate  charge,  practically  as  superintendent  of  waterworks. 

"Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  this  regiment  in  camp,  on  August  15,  a 
request  was  made  for  a  detail  to  assist  in  laying  pipe.  A  detail  of  24  pipe  fitters 
was  at  once  sent  out  and  proceeded  to  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith, 
reporting  to  him  each  day  until  August  17,  when  charge  of  the  water  supply  was 
turned  over  to  me  by  verbal  orders  of  Maj.  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  and  Capt.  Fre- 
mont Hill  placed  in  immediate  charge.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  August  15, 
the  condition  of  the  water  supply  was  as  follows: 

"A  pump  had  been  set  up  on  Fort  Pond  and  a  pipe  line  laid  from  it  to  the  gen- 
eral hospital,  and  a  branch  line  to  detention  hospital,  with  one  outlet  at  each 
hospital.  Work  was  just  being  begun  on  erecting  a  tank  on  the  top  of  the  hill  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  pump.  In  all,  about  6,000  feet  of  pipe  had  been  laid. 
The  pump  was  in  operation,  supplying  water  for  all  purposes  from  Fort  Pond, 
and  it  continued  in  operation  until  August  18,  when  well  water  was  first  supplied. 
At  the  same  time,  by  an  agreement  with  Colonel  Hecker,  Mr.  C.  A.  Lockwood,  a 
contractor  from  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  was  engaged  in  sinking  a  well  at  a  point  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  Fort  Pond,  near  the  present  camp  of  this  regiment.  This 
was  the  first  well  put  down,  and  will  therefore  be  referred  to  as  the  first  well  in 
this  report.  It  is  the  one  with  the  greatest  capacity,  and  the  one  at  which  the 
filter  plant  is  located.  The  agreement  with  Mr.  Lockwood  included  sinking  this 
and  another  well,  on  a  site  to  be  selected. 

"The  first  well  was  connected  to  the  pipes  on  August  18.  It  delivered  an 
amount  of  water  satisfactory  to  Colonel  Hecker,  and  was  approved  by  him.  Mr. 
Lockwood  then  began  to  sink  the  second  on  a  site  which  had  been  selected  by  Colo- 
nel Hecker  and  Colonel  Miller.  This  well  was  located  at  the  edge  of  Peters  Run, 
in  a  place  likely  to  receive  the  surface  drainage  of  the  detention  camp  and  hos- 
pital. Seeing  the  danger  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  this  well  I  consulted  with 
Major  Meacham,  surgeon  of  my  regiment,  who  strongly  condemned  its  use.  I 
then  reported  the  matter  to  Colonel  Forwood,  who  also  condemned  it,  and  Gen- 
eral Young  ordered  its  abandonment.  A  new  site  on  higher  ground  was  selected, 
and  another  well  put  down  by  Mr.  Lockwood.  In  driving  this  well,  at  a  depth  of 
about  35  feet  a  large  bowlder  was  struck.  At  this  depth  the  well  had  a  capacity 
of  about  80,000  gallons,  instead  of  500,000  as  agreed  upon,  and  the  supply  has  mate- 
rially diminished  since.  It  was  not  recommended  for  accoeptance  as  fulfilling  the 
contract,  but  was  nevertheless  accepted  by  Major-General  Young  on  account  of 
the  urgent  and  immediate  demand  for  water.  This  completed  Mr.  Lockwood's 
agreement  with  Colonel  Hecker. 

"  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  water  supplied  by  the  second,  or  Peters  Run 
well,  and  the  great  length  of  pipe  line  between  the  first  well  and  some  of  the  camps 
to  which  it  was  supplying  water,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  known  how 
long  the  camp  here  would  be  maintained,  and  that  in  case  of  breakdown  of  the 
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pump  or  failure  of  the  first  well  the  camp  would  be  left  without  water,  I  recom- 
mended that  another  well  be  put  down. 

"A  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  C.  A.  Lockwood  to  sink  another  well,  to 
have  a  capacity  of  500,000  gallons  per  diem,  on  a  location  near  Lake  Wyandanne, 
beyondall  camps,  and  hence  out  of  reach  of  contamination  from  surf  ace  drainage. 
This  well  was  to  be  sunk  for  $1,000.  Mr.  Lockwood  finished  work  and  withdrew 
his  tools  from  this  well  on  September  9,  but  the  pump  was  not  yet  in  the  well  at 
that  time.  The  well  was  driven  into  fresh  water  at  a  depth  of  about  30  feet,  and 
being  driven  deeper  reached  brackish  water  after  passing  through  a  clay  stratum. 
The  point  was  therefore  withdrawn  to  where  fresh  water  was  found.  This  well 
yields  only  about  75,000  gallons  per  diem. 

' '  The  source  of  water  here  is  undoubtedly  the  z-ainf  all  water  sinking  very  rapidly 
through  the  sandy  soil  until  it  reaches  a  level  somewhere  near  sea  level,  where  it 
remains.  There  are  in  some  places  strata  of  earth  or  clay  which  cut  off  the  flow 
in  particular  places,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  continuous  stratum  of 
such  material.  The  water  in  its  natural  condition  is  wholesome;  the  sole  danger 
to  be  feared  is  that  it  will  become  contaminated  with  the  impurities  which  will 
by  degrees  percolate  down  from  the  surface.  Very  little  water  runs  oflE  of  the 
surface  during  a  rain  storm;  most  of  it  sinks  into  the  soil.  Most  of  the  drainage 
is  caught  in  basins  and  held  to  evaporate  or  slowly  percolate  downward. 

"  Not  knowing  how  long  the  camp  would  be  occupied,  and  seeing  danger  from 
contamination  due  to  the  presence  of  so  many  men  and  animals  on  the  ground,  I 
recommended  that  a  filter  be  installed  as  an  extra  precaution  against  disease. 
This  met  with  the  approval  of  Major-General  Young  and  yourself,  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  on  August  30  authorized  an  expenditure  of  not  more 
than  $7,000  for  this  purpose.  A  contract  for  the  immediate  installation  of  two 
filters  with  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  300  gallons  per  minute  was  entered  into 
with  the  New  York  Filter  Manufacturing  Company. 

"  The  elevation  of  the  ground  occupied  by  some  of  the  camps  at  Montauk  Point 
varies  from  a  few  feet  to  about  100  feet  above  sea  level.  The  tank  erected  on  the 
hill  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  first  pump  was  not  at  an  elevation  sufScient  to 
make  it  of  any  value  in  supplying  water  to  the  camps,  and  it  is  necessary  to  pump 
dii'ectly  into  the  pipes,  at  a  pressure  as  great  as  120  pounds,  to  force  the  water  to 
all  points  on  the  pipe  lines.  The  tank  is  filled  at  night  and  the  water  di-awn  off 
during  the  day  for  sprinkling  purposes.  Another  tank  has  since  been  erected  and 
Is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  On  August  19 1  divided  the  work  of  looking  after  the  various  matters  intrusted 
to  me  among  the  officers  of  the  Second  United  States  Volunteer  Engineers,  assign- 
ing to  Lieut.  Col.  E.  W.  Burr  and  Capt.  Fremont  Hill  the  inamediate  charge  of 
all  the  work  on  water  supply. 

"About  12  miles  of  pipe  lines  were  laid  up  to  September  15.  On  these  lines 
there  are  178  faucets,  with  about  477  feet  of  three-fourths-inch  pipe  and  37  feet  of 
1-inch  pipe  used  as  connections. 

"  The  water  has  been  partially  shut  off  on  a  few  occasions;  once  on  account  of 
breakdown  of  the  pump  installed  at  the  well  first  put  down,  and  at  other  times 
on  account  of  the  pipe  being  stopped  up  with  large  pebbles  in  an  inexplicable 
manner. 

' '  There  have  been  in  continual  use  11  water  wagons  hauling  water  from  the  wells 
to  the  hospitals  and  to  points  not  supplied  with  water  by  pipe  lines,  and  in  sprink- 
ling roads  in  front  of  the  general  hospital  and  elsewhere.  Since  September  4 
these  wagons  have  been  under  my  supervision,  and  Lieutenant  McAndrews,  Sec- 
ond Regiment,  United  States  Volunteer  Engineers,  has  had  immediate  charge  of 
them. 

"  Owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  water,  only  the  road  in  front  of  the  general 
hospital  was  sprinkled  at  first,  but  since  the  completion  of  the  tanks,  which  are 
filled  during  the  night,  there  has  been  plenty  of  water  for  both  purposes." 

The  following  additional  statement  in  regard  to  the  water  supply  at  Camp 
Wikoffi  is  from  the  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Smart,  made  to  the  Surgeon- 
General  September  10  in  compliance  with  instructions: 

"The  water  supply  of  the  camp  and  hospitals  is  taken  from  a  well  about  300 
yards  from  the  eastern  margin  of  Fort  Pond.  A  free  supply  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  40  feet  below  the  surface.  Two  strata  of  clay — one  near  the  surface,  the  other 
at  a  depth  of  35  feet — seijarate  the  well  water  from  surface  contamination.  It  is 
distributed  by  about  8  miles  of  pipe,  and  is  on  tap  in  each  of  the  regiments.  Two 
of  the  regiments,  the  Ninth  and  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  are  provided  with  Pasteur 
filters  in  their  company  kitchens. 
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"  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  results  of  a  chemical  examination  of  the 
water  by  myself  on  Thursday,  September  8,  immediately  after  the  samples  were 
drawn: 


Fort  Pond 
water. 

Well  water. 

Tap  water. 

Chlorii  

62.00 

None. 

.375 

.0025 

.048 

3.00 
None. 
.075 
.002 
.003 

3.00 

.075 

.003 

"  The  figures  represent  parts  per  100,000  of  the  water. 

'■  The  Fort  Pond  water  is  unfit  for  use  as  a  potable  water.  The  other  samples 
are  organically  pure. 

"  I  have  instructed  a  medical  officer  to  examine  this  water  from  time  to  time 
to  note  any  change  in  its  character. 

"  With  this  satisfactory  water  supply  and  the  good  sanitary  condition  prevail- 
ing in  the  regimental  camps,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  troops  could 
stay  on  their  present  ground  in  winter  quarters  without  any  such  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  as  has  occurred  at  Camp  Alger  and  at  Chickamauga  Park." 

On  September  16  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Llewellyn  P.  Williamson  made  an  exam- 
ination of  the  water  and  reported  as  follows: 

"  I  have  this  day  examined  the  water  supply  of  this  hospital  and  found  it  the 
same  as  when  examined  by  Colonel  Smart  last  week.  It  is  pure  water,  albuminoid 
ammonia  being  almost  entirely  absent." 

Transportation  facilities. — In  regard  to  the  facilities  furnished  for  transporta- 
tion. Dr.  Brown  states: 

"  When  the  first  troops  arrived  at  Montauk  (the  Sixth  Cavalry)  there  were 
scarcely  any  means  of  transporting  supplies  except  that  brought  by  the  cavalry 
outfit.  With  the  Sixth  Cavalry  came  its  sick,  in  the  baggage  car  which  arrived 
at  Montauk  about  4  a.  m.  August  8, 1898.  There  were  ten  ambulances  parked 
near  the  station,  and  with  these  the  sick  were  taken  to  what  is  now  the  genei-al 
hospital.  At  that  time  there  were  no  tents  and  no  provision  whatever  for  the 
reception  of  these  men,  and  the  medical  officer  in  charge  erected  tents  and  had 
the  sick  (some  30  in  number)  under  cover  by  11  a.  m.  the  same -day.  There  were 
no  cots,  no  mattresses,  and  only  one  blanket  for  each  man.  It  was  raining  at  the 
time  and  the  ground  was  wet.  There  was  no  lumber  on  hand  to  put  fioors  in 
the  hospital  tents,  and  consequently  the  patients  were  laid  on  the  ground.  These 
men  were  suffering  from  different  diseases  contracted  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  which 
developed  on  the  way  to  Montauk.  The  greater  portion  had  typhoid  fever,  quite 
a  number  malaria,  a  few  cases  of  dysentery,  and  one  of  measles. 

"  There  was  no  food  for  these  men,  nor  could  any  be  purchased  at  this  end  of 
the  line.  The  medical  officer,  however,  made  arrangements  on  the  way  here  to 
have  milk  sent  by  the  first  train  arriving  that  morning,  and  to  continue  the  sup- 
ply until  further  orders.  There  was  enough  vsdth  the  sick  to  last  until  the  supply 
came. 

"  The  medical  officer  found  the  location  for  the  general  hospital  very  early  in 
the  morning  and  before  any  of  tie  officers  here  were  at  the  site  selected.  Early 
In  the  morning  General  Young  and  Colonel  Forwood  came  to  the  proposed  site 
and  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  make  the  sick  comfortable.  Here  was  the  first 
iack  of  transportation.  There  was  some  lumber  at  the  station,  but  only  one  team 
to  haul  it.  There  were  two  carpenters  waiting  for  lumber  to  go  to  work.  When 
the  officers  in  charge  were  able  to  get  the  lumber  here  it  was  used  at  once  for 
putting  floors  in  the  tents  erected,  and  the  sick  were  transported  to  more  comfort- 
able quarters. 

"  Slowly  the  facilities  for  bringing  up  the  lumber  were  increased,  and  also  the 
number  of  carpenters.  From  day  to  day  transportation  facilities  were  mcreased 
until  finally  the  lumber  came  in  great  quantities,  and  there  were  nearly  100  car- 
penters at  work,  but  as  the  working  force  increased  so  did  the  number  of  patients. 
Transports  commenced  to  arrive,  and  the  sick  came  pouring  in  all  day,  and  fre- 
quently into  the  night,  and  only  by  the  constant  application  to  duty  by  Colonel 
Forwood  were  the  patients  able  to  be  housed,  let  alone  making  them  comfortable. 

"It  was  thought  necessary  to  get  the  lumber  up  if  other  departments  had  to 
suffer,  for  without  a  house  other  material  would  be  of  no  consequence.  As  soon 
as  it  was  possible  cots  and  mattresses  were  brought  up  and  the  patients  were 
placed  upon  these  mattresses  and  made  quite  comfortable.  It  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  transportation  for  medical  supplies  and  hospital  furniture.    At  first 
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there  were  no  medical  supplies  liere  except  those  broiight  by  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  which  consisted  of  one  medical  and  one  surgical  field  chest, 
which  had  done  duty  all  the  way  from  Tampa  here,  and  were  m.ore  or  less  depleted. 

' '  Colonel  Forwood  had  great  trouble  with  the  carpenters,  who  came  from  some 
distance  and  would  not  reraain  here  over  night,  but  insisted  on  returning  by  a, 
morning  train,  and  they  seldom  got  to  work  before  9  or  9.30  in  the  morning. 

"  The  quartermaster's  department  did  not  show  the  interest  in  the  matter  that 
the  situation  seemed  to  demand.  It  is  not  my  purpose  nor  desire  to  reflect  upon 
the  quartermaster's  department,  but  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  say  that  supplies 
came  to  this  hospital  only  by  the  personal  efforts  of  officers  who  should  have  been 
on  duty  elsewhere  and  not  compelled  to  go  the  quartermaster's  office  and  beg  for 
supplies  that  everyone  knew  were  badly  needed. 

"Another  great  obstruction  to  getting  supplies  promptly  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  cars  came  in  billed  as  medical  supplies,  and  when  located  and  opened  the  boxes 
were  not  marked  with  their  contents.  Consequently  hundreds  of  packages  came 
to  the  hospital  which  were  not  needed  at  the  time  and  that  have  been  used  very 
little  since.  Many  of  the  boxes  were  so  large  that  there  was  not  force  enoughat 
times  to  handle  them.  It  would  seem  upon  reflection  that  anyone  intrusted  with 
packing  of  supplies  of  this  nature  would  see  the  necessity  of  having  boxes  not 
larger  than  two  men  could  handle  and  of  having  their  contents  plainly  marked 
on  the  outside. 

"  The  story  of  transportation  could  be  made  a  volume  in  size,  but  it  can  be  cov- 
ered in  a  single  statement,  and  that  is,  that  so  far  as  this  hospital  is  concerned  the 
service  rendered  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  up  to  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember was  very  poor."  ' 

Hospital  construction. — The  hospital  construction  was  under  the  charge  of 
Colonel  Forwood,  who  worked  hard  all  day  and  frequently  far  into  the  night,  using 
every  effort  at  his  command  to  hurry  along  the  building  of  the  hospital.  He  was 
greatly  handicapped  in  this  work,-  owing  to  the  lack  of  transportation  and  mate- 
rial for  building  purposes.  The  selection  of  ground  for  tentage  was  looked  after 
by  him  personally.  His  desire  to  make  his  hospital  a  model  one  was  appreciated 
by  all  who  were  on  duty  here,  and  his  aim  to  make  it  a  monument  to  the  success 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  has  been  realized. 

The  success  of  this  great  hospital  is  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  Col.  W.  H. 
Forwood. 

Surgical  wards  and  work. — Colonel  Forwood,  in  his  plan  for  the  construction  of 
a  hospital,  laid  out  one  row  of  tents  for  a  surgical  ward,  one  tent  for  disinfecting, 
one  tent  for  giving  anaesthetics  and  preparing  surgical  dressings,  one  for  operat- 
ing, and  three  for  the  reception  of  patients  immediately  after  operation,  and 
another  pavilion  of  twelve  tents  for  convalescent  surgical  patients. 

The  surgical  wards  were  models  of  modem  field  equipment,  the  operating  tent 
being  provided  with  everything  essential  to  asepsis  and  to  facilitating  operative 
procedures.  An  especial  diet  kitchen  was  completely  equipped.  The  nursing 
was  done  by  Sisters  of  Charity  who  had  been  specially  trained  in  their  surgical 
work,  and  the  selection  of  supplies  and  apparatus  was  carefully  made.  The  whole 
section  was  organized  by  and  under  the  charge  of  Lieut.  Col.  Nicholas  Senn,  chief 
surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  who  had  for  assistants  Major  Adams,  chief 
surgeon.  United  States  Volunteers,  and  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  H.  S.  Greenleaf. 
United  States  Army.  About  115  cases  were  operated  on,  with  no  deaths.  As  I 
understand  that  Colonel  Senn  is  to  publish  the  result  of  his  work  in  these  wards, 
I  prefer  to  leave  a  description  of  the  surgical  work  to  him,  merely  adding  that  so 
far  as  my  observation  went  the  results  show  that  it  was  the  perfection  of  modern 
field  surgery. 

Annex  hospital. — The  general  hospital,  comprising  130  ward  tents,  and  having 
a  capacity  tor  780  patients,  was  soon  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it,  and  an  annex,  cromprising  106  tents,  and  affording  additional  capacity 
for  636  patients,  was  commenced  and  completed  in  ten  days.  This  was  found  to 
meet  emergencies  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  still  more  hospital 
room  would  have  to  be  provided.  Consequently  a  second  annex  was  built,  which 
accommodated  about  400  patients,  making  the  total  capacity  of  the  general  hos- 
pital and  its  annexes  nearly  1,700. 

The  work  of  the  female  nurses  at  this  hospital  has  proven  their  worth  for  this 
particular  service.  They  entered  upon  their  duties  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
while  some  of  the  male  nurses  complained  of  the  amount  of  labor  they  were  com- 
pelled to  perform,  there  was  never  a  complaint  from  the  female  nurses  on  account 
of  their  work  or  on  account  of  the  accommodations  afforded  them  for  rest.  To 
them  must  be  credited  in  a  great  measure  the  low  death  rate  in  this  hospital,  for 
on  no  occasion  were  the  patients  left  a  moment  or  neglected,  and  in  this  way 
medical  help  was  summoned  and  many  a  patient  received  aid  just  at  the  time  to 
gave  his  life. 
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Total  number  of  sick  passing  through  hospital. — The  records  of  tlie  hospital 
show  the  total  number  of  sick  passing  throvigh  the  general  hospital  up  to  Septem- 
ber 17, 1898,  to  have  been  6,564;  through  the  detention  hospital  up  to  the  same 
date,  1,640;  and  those  passing  through  the  division  hospitals  brings  the  number  of 
sick  handled  in  the  hospitals  in  this  camp  up  to  about  10,000.  Estimated  number 
that  will  pass  through  the  general  hospital,  7,264.  Of  course  this  does  not  include 
the  furloughed  men  who  pass  through  the  hospital,  which  number  several 
thousand.  The  above  figures  include  only  those  who  received  treatment  and 
were  regularly  admitted  to  the  wards. 

There  were  present  720  patients  in  the  general  hospital  at  the  time  the  above 
statement  was  written. 

Hospital  staff. — The  total  number  of  medical  ofScers,  comprising  commissioned 
regular  and  volunteer  surgeons,  and  contract  surgeons,  on  duty  while  the  hospital 
was  at  its  greatest  capacity,  consisted  of  about  40.  In  the  early  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  hospital  the  hospital  corps  comprised  1  hospital  steward,  1  acting 
hospital  steward,  and  about  60  hospital-corps  men,  which  was  later  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  2  hospital  stewards,  9  acting  stewards,  and  about  60  additional 
privates.  The  total  number  of  female  nurses  since  the  establishment  of  the  hos- 
pital averaged  about  100;  Sisters  doing  duty  as  contract  nurses  also  about  100; 
contract  male  nurses  on  duty  at  the  hospital  averaged  about  50.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  about  15  contract  cooks  who  were  on  duty  at  the  general  hospi- 
tal.   This  estimate  includes  all  those  on  duty  at  the  annex  hospital. 

Detention  hospital. — The  following  statement  is  from  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  H.  C. 
More: 

"  This  hospital  was  opened  August  14, 1898,  and  I  continued  alone  and  in  charge 
till  August  18, 1898,  when  I  was  relieved  by  Captain  Winter,  having  at  that  time 
about  85  patients,  with  no  deaths.  I  then  took  charge  of  the  quarantine  tents 
until  August  25,  having  exclusive  charge  of  the  five  yellow-fever  suspects,  all  of 
whom  recovered.  On  that  date  the  quarantine  was  raised,  and  I  returned  to  duty 
in  the  camp.  I  took  charge  of  half  of  the  second  row  for  one  day  and  then  of  row 
1,  having  120  beds,  all  full,  and  also  of  the  officers'  pavilion  August  28,  and  of 
half  of  row  8  August  29,  other  surgeons  relieving  me.  On  about  August  31  my 
patients  were  moved  to  Pavilion  G,  where  I  still  am. 

"  During  this  time  I  have  treated  patients  as  follows:  Until  August  18  about  85 
patients,  all  here  when  I  went  to  quarantine;  August  18  to  25, 5  patients,  all  since 
recovered;  August  25,  about  55  patients  in  row  2,  turned  over  to  Dr.  Carson; 
August  26  to  28,  row  1  and  Pavilion  A,  turned  over  to  other  surgeons,  about  125 
in  all;  since  August  28,  about  110  cases,  of  which  24  were  sent  to  New  York,  8  to 
general  hospital,  and  the  balance  sent  on  furlough,  with  2  dead;  total  295  cases. 
Sent  to  other  wards,  184;  sent  to  other  hospitals,  32;  dead,  3;  furloughed,  76." 

Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Winter,  United  States  Army,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  detention  hospital  August  17,  1898.  He  submitted  the  following 
statement: 

"At  that  time  there  was  1  physician  in  charge,  and  6  Hospital  Corps  men.  Dr. 
H.  G.  More  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Booth,  with  myself,  constituted  the  medical  staff  for 
the  next  two  days.  There  was  no  organization  at  the  time  I  joined  the  hospital, 
although  Dr.  More  had  worked  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  some  60  patients.  The  kitchen  was  of  ample  size  and  range  capacity,  but  for 
three  days  after  taking  charge  there  were  no  cooks  save  a  few  pronounced  ama- 
teurs and  neophytes  in  the  culinary  art.  Fortunately  the  supply  of  prepared 
foods  (cereals,  etc.)  was  large  and  the  sick  were  fairly  well  nourished.  Of  drugs 
there  were  almost  none,  most  of  the  very  essential  articles  being  lacking.  All  of 
this  was  remedied  the  follovnng  day,  when  a  good  supply  of  all  essentials,  includ- 
ing two  cooks,  came  from  the  general  hospital,  where  all  the  ofiScers  cooperated 
most  heartily  with  me  in  the  efiEort  to  provide  suitable  supplies  for  the  sick.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  the  accommodations  of  the  hospital  were  materially 
increased  by  the  very  efficient  work  of  the  engineers  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Cook.  They  pitched  a  number  of  hospital  tents,  set  up  bunks,  and  by  putting 
in  an  abundant  water  supply  solved  a  problem  which  had  hitherto  been  a  grave 
one.  The  increment  of  sick  at  this  hospital  was  of  the  most  uncertain  character. 
One  afternoon,  with  6  Hospital  Corps  men,  including  cooks,  to  aid  me,  I  fed  170 
men  of  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteers,  who  had  just  come  off  a  transport 
and  who  clamored  for  food  with  the  combined  importunity  of  an  India  famine  and 
a  nursery.  Fortunately  there  were  some  prepared  soups  on  hand  (the  gift  of  Mr. 
Howard  Townsend,  representing  the  Red  Cross),  and  with  these  and  some  bread  I 
succeeded  in  staying  the  clamors  of  a  lot  of  men  who  were  eager  as  only  a  dearth 
of  food  can  make  men  eager. 

"  The  details  of  such  a  situation  can  scarcely  be  elaborated  on  paper.  I  could 
amplify  the  arrival  of  sick  officers  and  men  and  point  to  the  incoming  of  ambu- 
lance after  ambulance,  each  with  its  full  complement  of  sick,  arriving  from  10  p.m. 
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to  morning,  with  no  notification  of  their  incoming  and  no  provision  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  provision  of  one  blanket  became  a  study,  and  to  exercise  discrimination 
in  their  distribution  was  tantamount,  in  the  soldier's  opinion,  to  a  personal  assault 
upon  his  rights.  Transports  bearing  sick  were  constantly  arriving  at  Montauk 
from  infected  ports ,  and  the  element  of  detention  was  insisted  upon  in  no  unequiv- 
ocal terms  by  the  authorities.  To  one  familiar  with  the  multifarious  details  of  a 
field  hospital,  and  cognizant  of  the  time  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution,  it  will  not  seem  unreasonable  or  even  unfitting  that  accommodations 
should  be  crude  and  simple  for  the  first  few  days.  The  supplying  of  kitchens, 
cooking  utensils,  cooks,  tents,  beds,  mattresses,  pillows,  sheets,  pillowcases, 
buckets,  basins,  commodes,  bedpans,  urinals,  lights,  dishes,  tableware,  towels,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  sick  takes  time, 
and  when  the  recipients  are  dependent  on  a  one-track  railroad  the  difficulties  are 
enhanced.  I  have  distinct  recollection  of  the  great  efforts  put  forth  by  the  chief 
surgeon  (Colonel  Forwood)  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  this  hospital,  and  it  was 
due  to  his  untiring  work  that  the  hospital  was  in  good  running  shape  when  I  left 
it  on  the  23d  of  August." 

Dr.  J.  P.  Cronin,  acting  assistant  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  detention  hospital  after  Captain  Winter  left,  and  remaiaed  in  this 
capacity  until  August  27.  Maj.  R.  Gr.  Ebert,  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  took 
charge  of  the  detention  hospital  August  37,  1898.    He  states: 

"At  that  time  the  hospital  consisted  of  60  single  hospital  tents  and  4  pavilions 
of  6  tents  and  1  fly  each,  as  wards  for  patients,  with  4  single  tents  detached  some 
distance  as  an  isolation  ward;  an  administration  pavilion  of  2  tents  and  1  fly; 
another  pavilion  of  3  tents  and  fly  as  bathroom,  storeroona,  and  officers'  dining 
room;  a  frame  kitchen  with  2  ranges;  an  incompleted  disinfecting  plant;  a  single 
wall  tent  for  morgue;  besides  tents  for  officers  and  attendants. 

"  There  were  on  duty  6  acting  assistant  surgeons,  41  privates  of  the  Hospital 
Corps  and  privates  who  belonged  to  volunteer  organizations  whose  status  was 
undetermined,  there  being  no  orders  or  descriptive  lists  at  this  hospital,  3  civilian 
cooks,  and  6  civilian  and  volunteer  nurses.  Supplies,  implements,  and  medicines 
were  limited,  many  necessary  articles  being  entirely  missing.  The  food  appeared 
to  be  the  regular  army  ration  supplemented  by  a  supply  of  milk.  Clothing  for 
issue  to  patients  consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  articles  of  uniform  and  some 
few  Red  Cross  supplies. 

"Physicians  and  nurses  were  overworked,  and  the  wants  of  patients,  in  spite  of 
best  efforts  of  all,  were  not  always  promptly  met.  Records  did  not  exist,  except 
a  directory  of  patients,  in  which  some  information  relative  to  arrival  and  disease 
was  noted.  Stationery,  books,  and  blanks  there  were  none.  No  reports  were 
rendered  by  the  attending  surgeons,  and  but  a  very  limited  number  of  '  registers 
of  patients '  were  in  use. 

"  Requests  were  made  for  a  detail  of  50  men  from  the  line  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  attending  to  patients.  This  was  filled  impeif  ectly ,  and  many  of  the  men  report- 
ing absented  themselves,  while  others,  being  themselves  convalescents,  became 
sick,  14  of  the  40  present  on  second  day  after  reporting  being  sick,  as  were  also  10 
of  the  Hospital  Corps. 

"  Additional  surgeons,  entirely  unfamiliar  with  army  work  and  methods, 
reported  the  following  week.  Hospital  Steward  George  W.  MuUer,  United  States 
Army,  reported  for  duty  on  the  28th,  and  of  his  services  I  can  not  speak  too  highly. 
Being  informed  that  no  hospital  stewards  or  acting  hospital  stewards  were  avail- 
able, I  requested  and  was  given  the  detail  of  3  privates  of  the  corps  in  that  capac- 
ity, and  their  services  were  of  value. 

"  Female  nurses  under  Miss  L.  A.  Hughes,  M.  D.,  reported  for  duty  on  August 
28;  that  day  9.  The  succeeding  days  these  were  increased  by  arrivals  from  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts.  The  following  table  shows  the  status  of 
hospital  in  various  respects  on  the  date  I  assumed  charge;  on  the  date  of  the  great- 
est number  of  patients;  on  the  date  when  orders  were  received  to  admit  no  more 
patients,  and  at  present  date: 


Surgeons 

Hospital  Corps  . 

Malu  nurses 

Female  uursf^s . . 

Cooks,  civil 

Laborers 


Ang.28.     Sept.  5.      Sept.  11.    Sept.  17. 


6 
a  45 
5 
26 
2 
8 


a  Includes  1  steward,  3  acting  stewards ;  the  others  privates. 
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"  Total  number  of  patients  received  in  hospital,  1,850;  died,  63;  transferred  to 
other  hospitals,  415;  furloughed  and  sent  to  regiment,  1,107;  remaining  (September 
17)  60. 

"A  diet  kitchen  was  commenced  on  August  29,  with  2  oil  stoves  and  tomato 
cans  as  utensils.  As  rapidly  as  possible  this  was  increased  and  now  occupies  a 
pavilion  of  S  tents  and  a  fly;  there  are  in  use  2  ranges  and  6  persons  are  employed. 
I  can  not  say  too  much  of  its  value,  and  Miss  Fennessy,  in  whose  charge  it  was 
placed,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

•'The  policing  of  grounds  was  at  first  under  charge  of  Lieutenant  Rowell, 
Fifth  Cavalry;  afterwards  Lieutenant  Jackson,  United  States  Volunteer  Engi- 
neers. While  the  work  of  construction  was  continued  (September  13),  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  grounds  in  the  best  of  shape;  but  after  the  arrival  of  sufficient 
noncommissioned  officers  to  properly  oversee  employees,  the  work  was  done  satis- 
factorily. 

"  Medical  supplies  were  obtained  from  general  hospital,  and  after  the  4th  or  5th 
of  September  were  ample.  Previous  to  that  time  there  was  a  shortage  in  some 
drugs  and  at  times  the  preparations  were  not  such  as  were  desired  by  the  prescrib- 
ing physician. 

"  Stores  for  the  sick  were  obtained  by  purchase,  and  also  from  the  Red  Cross 
and  many  organizations  for  the  relief  of  soldiers,  and  gifts  of  private  individuals. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  was  thus  donated.  The  lack  of  clerical  force  and 
competent  men  to  take  control  rendered  an  accounting  of  property  impossible.  It 
became  the  first  and  only  aim  to  take  care  of  the  sick  at  no  matter  what  expense 
of  material  or  labor.  The  unpreparedness  of  this  hospital  to  care  for  its  sick  at 
first  and  the  constant  building  operations  necessitated  a  vast  amount  of  discom- 
fort to  patients  and  loss  of  time  and  labor  to  attendants;  especially  was  this  due 
to  the  system  of  single  hospital  tents. 

"At  present  there  is  no  complaint  to  be  made  excepting  lack  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  proper  clerical  assistance.  It  is  only  by  working  from  5  or  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night  that  progress  can  be  made  in  straighten- 
ing out  records,  which  must  be  so  valuable  in  the  future  to  Govemxaent  and 
patient;  and  here  again  must  I  give  credit  to  Steward  Muller,  who,  familiar  with 
the  papers  of  the  medical  department,  is  the  only  one  competent  to  do  this  work 
besides  myself  of  our  present  force. 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  magnitude  of  the  task  con- 
sidering the  limited  amount  of  properly  instructed  material  to  do  the  work.  A 
command  equaling  a  regiment,  a  time  of  emergency,  with  more  or  less  discord- 
ant elements,  to  be  fed,  clothed,  cured,  and  furloughed  is  a  difficult  task  to  accom- 
pUsh  within  the  space  of  a  month,  and  the  many  imperfections  must  be  given  the 
benefit  of  this  excuse.  To  Dr.  C.  M.  Lee,  whom  I  appointed  executive  officer 
September  1,  and  to  the  many  willing  volunteer  aids  in  the  work,  I  desire  to  give 
this  token  of  my  appreciation  of  their  services." 

Construction  and  equipment  of  steam  laundry. — The  provisions  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  laundry  work  of  CampWikofE  are  very  fuUy  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Capt.  Q.  L.  Goodale,  assistant  quartermaster.  United  States 
Volunteers: 

"  I  arrived  at  Montauk  at  noon  August  12,  1898,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of 
constructing  and  equipping  a  steam  laundry  for  hospital  work. 

' '  On  the  morning  of  August  13  location  for  building  was  selected  at  a  point  south- 
west of  the  infantry  camp,  between  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Fort  Pond;  this  place 
being  chosen  that  fresh  water  for  laundry  work  might  be  drawn  from  Fort  Pond 
and  refuse  water  conveyed  to  the  ocean,  thus  avoiding  all  danger  of  infection  from 
any  work  done.  On  this  date  I  made  contract  with  American  Laundry  Machinery 
Company,  through  their  New  York  branch,  for  all  necessary  machinery  to  fully 
equip  a  laundry  capable  of  doing  the  work  for  all  hospitals — ^general,  detention,  and 
division.  Price  to  be  $3,000,  they  to  place  the  machinery  in  building  in  good  run- 
ning order  in  nine  working  days  after  building  was  ready  and  machinery  had 
arrived  there.  In  the  event  of  failure  on  their  part  to  do  the  work  in  the  specified 
time  it  was  stipulated  and  agreed  that  they  should  forfeit  $50  for  each  and  every 
day's  delay.  Arrangements  were  made  by  Colonel  Hecker  with  Mr.  Hyde,  of 
Grace,  Hyde  &  Co.,  for  erection  of  building. 

"August  15  the  greater  part  of  lumber  for  building  arrived  at  wharf,  but  as  all 
wagons  possible  were  being  employedintransporting  troops  and  baggage,  arriving 
from  Cuba,  to  camps,  it  was  not  until  the  17th  that  any  was  teamed,  and  then 
only  a  small  quantity.  Not  until  the  21st  was  all  the  lumber  and  materials  for 
building  upon  the  ground. 

"August  18  carpenters  began  work  in  a  small  way,  aud  on  19th  sills  for  huUding 
■^ere  }aid, 
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"August  33 1  notified  the  American  Laundry  Machinery  Company  that  building 
would  be  ready  for  machinery  Wednesday  morning,  August  24. 

"August  34  machinery  arrived  at  railroad  station.  Mr.  White,  chief  engineer 
of  company,  and  3  assistants  came  to  place  same  in  position.  Owing  to  lack 
of  transportation,  delay  occurred  in  getting  machinery  to  building,  the  last  piece 
arriving  on  the  afternoon  of  36th. 

' '  September  1  received  authority  from  Quartermaster-General  to  employ  civilian 
laundrymen. 

"September  3  started  work,  all  machinery  having  been  put  in  place  in  running 
order  completed  on  the  2d.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  employees  to  come 
here  from  New  York,  had  only  5  men  of  the  necessary  force  of  13. 

"  September  4,  after  working  one  day,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  pump  put 
in  by  the  contractors  would  not  give  sufficient  water  supply  from  the  location  of 
pump  house  near  the  shore  of  Fort  Pond.  I  at  once  wired  the  companjr  that  a 
larger  pump  would  have  to  be  supplied.  On  the  8th  a  new  one  arrived  with  men 
to  put  it  in  position.  Change  of  pumps  and  laying  of  larger  steam  pipes  to  pump 
house  completed  on  September  10. 

"September  7,  employees  arrived  from  New  York,  completing  requisite  force — 
10  civilians,  3  detailed  men. 

"  Water  is  obtained  through  435  feet  of  1^-inch  iron  pipe  from  Fort  Pond,  and 
refuse  water  conveyed  to  ocean  through  650  feet  of  3-inch  pipe.  Pipe  furnished 
and  laid  by  Second  Begiment  Volunteer  Engineers,  Colonel  Young  commanding. 

"Handicapped  though  the  work  has  been  by  delays  caused  by  want  of  enaploy- 
ees  for  four  days,  and  short  supply  of  water  necessitating  many  stoppages  from 
September  3  until  September  10,  fair  progress  has  been  made;  from  September  3 
to  September  19,  inclusive,  23,670  pieces  of  work  were  sent  from  laundry  to  differ- 
ent hospitals. 

Medical  supplies. — So  soon  as  it  was  determined  by  the  Government  that  a  camp 
should  be  made  at  Montauk  Point,  the  Surgeon-General  gave  orders  to  the  medi- 
cal supply  officer  at  New  York  to  ship  to  that  point  articles  of  every  kind  that 
might  be  necessary  to  equip  the  hospitals  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  to 
spare  neither  labor  nor  expense  in  the  work. 

He  instructed  Colonel  Forwood  to  call  by  telegraph  for  additional  articles,  and 
directed  the  medical  supply  officer  to  honor  all  such  requisitions  without  delay  or 
formality. 

A  vast  amount  of  property  was  thus  accumulated,  and  although  the  large  and 
numerous  hospitals  were  fully  equipped  there  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  surplus  stores  to  have  equipped  another  hospital  .of  equal  size. 

An  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  kind  of  property  that  was  furnished  by  the 
Medical  Department  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  of  beds  and  bedding  alone 
there  had  been  shipped  3,453  cots,  3,000  mattresses,  18,254  sheets,  7,675  blankets, 
and  general  medical  supplies  such  as  drugs,  hospital  comforts,  surgical  instru- 
ments and  appliances,  furniture,  table  and  mess  ware,  and  other  miscellaneous 
propei'ty  for  13,000  men,  comprising  no  less  than  54  carloads  of  supplies.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  sent  for  the  division  field  hospitals  400  cots  with  bed- 
ding complete,  all  without  formal  requisition,  but  solely  on  the  order  of  the 
Surgeon-General,  from  Washington.  Five  thousand  dollars  of  public  money  was 
also  sent  to  a  medical  officer,  appointed  as  disbursing  officer,  for  the  purchase  of 
such  property  as  was  not  on  the  supply  table  and  for  the  paj'ment  of  employees. 

Food  supplies. — In  regard  to  the  supply  of  food  in  the  early  days  of  the  camp. 
Dr.  Brown  states:  "  That  at  the  beginning  the  food  was  scanty  and  very  poor 
when  it  reached  the  hospital.  Meat,  for  instance,  had  to  be  sent  up  here  in  ambu- 
lances that  were  used  for  transporting  the  sick,  and  was  then  thrown  on  a  crude 
table  covered  with  dirt  and  often  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary to  bury  it.  When  we  were  able  to  cook  it  it  was  so  full  of  grit  that  it  took 
a  strong  heai't  to  be  able  to  masticate  it. 

"Milk  came  spasmodically  and  usually  soured  late  in  the  afternoon, leaving  us 
to  depend  upon  canned  milk  for  our  night  supply. 

"  For  three  days  there  was  very  little  food  of  any  kind  except  milk,  which 
fortunately  supplied  the  patients,  and  the  help  could  get  along  under  the  circum- 
stances. One  day  we  would  be  out  of  meat,  the  next  day  out  of  bread,  and  so 
on;  when  we  had  a  supply  of  one  thing  we  were  all  out  of  the  other.  Here,  too, 
was  the  lack  of  transportation  plainly  visible.  From  about  the  18th  of  August 
the  supplies  came  in  in  large  quantities  and  very  good  in  quality,  so  that  latterly 
we  actually  had  more  provisions  than  could  be  used.  And  the  canned  goods  and 
other  articles  not  perishable  accumulated  go  that  we  have  quite  a  reserve  stocfe 
ou  hand-" 
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Sanitary  work  done  on  grounds  about  general  hospital. — The  following  is  a 
report  of  the  sanitary  work  done  on  the  groiTnds  about  the  general  hospital  by 
the  Second  United  States  Volunteer  Engineers,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Maj.  Franklin  A.  Meacham,  surgeon  Second  United  States  Volunteer  Engineers, 
by  order  of  Col.  Willard  Young,  commanding  Second  United  States  Volunteer 
Engineers: 

"  On  the  fii'st  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  this  camp,  August  24,  he  found 
the  grounds  about  the  general  hospital  in  a  deplorably  unsanitary  condition. 
Desiring  to  remedy  this,  he,  together  with  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  called  Col. 
Willard  Young  in  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  much- 
neededref  orm.  As  a  result  of  this  conference  the  Second  United  States  Volunteer 
Engineers  were  charged  with  this,  doing  the  work. 

"August  24  orders  were  received  by  me  from  Col.  Willard  Young  to  proceed  to 
the  general  hospital  and  take  entire  charge  of  the  sanitary  work  about  the  grounds. 
This  was  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  internal  management  of  the  hospital. 
All  work  engaged  in  by  the  several  details  of  the  regiment,  except  those  laying 
the  water  pipes  and  the  laying  out  of  the  infantry  camps,  was  to  be  suspended, 
and  all  efforts  to  be  turned  toward  the  rapid  accomplishment  of  this  much-needed 
sanitation. 

"Accordingly,  August  25,  at  7.30  a.  m.,  I  proceeded  to  the  general  hospital  with 
6  ofiScers  and  150  engineers  and  inaugurated  the  work.  Later  in  the  day  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  visited  the  grounds,  and  reiterated 
the  instructions  given  me  by  Col.  Willard  Young:  Use  every  possible  effort  to 
remedy  at  once  the  existing  insanitary  condition;  to  continue  in  charge  and  see 
that  the  grounds  were  kept  in  order,  and  that  all  necessary  help  would  be  fur- 
nished; to  use  freely  their  names  in  ordering  any  necessary  supplies  or  procuring 
needed  assistance.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  Lieut.  Oscar  S.  Durfee, 
Second  United  States  Volunteer  Engineers,  by  order  of  Colonel  Young,  reported 
to  me  vsdth  67  quartermaster  laborers  and  2  foremen,  with  10  wagons  and  7  dump 
carts  on  the  following  morning.  These  laborers  took  the  place  of  the  engineers 
as  soon  as  their  labors  had  been  completed,  and  have  since  carried  on  the  general 
work  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Lieutenant  Durfee,  assisted  by  4  non- 
commissioned officers  of  engineers.  This  work  was  greatly  facilitated  by  large 
details  of  men  and  wagons  sent  from  the  cavalry  regiments. 

' '  In  looking  over  the  ground  I  found  that  there  was  the  greatest  need  for  com- 
modious and  comfortable  latrines,  placed  at  a  safe  and  respectable  distance,  and 
the  immediate  stoppage  of  the  soiling  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  many 
instances  through  the  cai-elessness  or  ignorance  of  the  attendants  employed  in  the 
wards.  The  latrines  already  in  use  were  small  and  placed  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  wards.  Those  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  main  hospital  were  placed  on 
swampy  ground  and  could  not  be  dug  over  2  or  3  feet  deep.  Similar  latrines 
w^ere  placed  at  the  northeast  and  northwest  corners  of  the  main  hospital  on 
high  and  dry  ground.  These  latter  were  on  the  main  approach  to  the  hospital. 
Others  were  located  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  that  part  known  as  the  annex. 
These  latrines  were  foul  smelling  and  the  men  using  them  plainly  exposed  to 
public  view.  They  were  so  small  that  they  could  not  accommodate  the  great 
number  of  men,  and  in  consequence  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  about  them 
was  often  befouled.  Two  men  only  had  been  employed  in  digging,  filling,  and 
disinfecting  these  latrines  in  a  desultory  way.  From  the  constant  necessity  of 
moving  the  latrines  the  ground  around  about  was  rapidly  becoming  honeycombed 
and  a  great  source  of  infection.  Screens  were  at  once  built  around  these  latrines, 
which  were  used  while  other  and  more  comfortable  ones  could  be  constructed. 
The  place  chosen  for  these  new  latrines  was  to  the  north  of  the  main  hospital, 
where  the  necessary  depth  of  8  to  10  feet  could  be  had.  To  reach  these  it  was 
necessary  to  build  a  plank  walk,  with  railings,  270  feet  long  across  the  swamp. 
Here  latrines  were  built  as  follows: 

"A  latrine  consisting  of  two  sinks,  each  100  feet  long,  8  feet  deep,  and  4  feet 
vyide,  dug  parallel  to  and  6  feet  from  each  other  and  covered  by  light  frame  build- 
ings 7  fe^  in  front,  5  feet  high  in  rear,  facing  each  other.  A  board  fence  3  feet 
high  between  the  two  sinks  gave  the  necessary  privacy  and  economized  lumber, 
the  front  of  the  buildings  not  being  boarded  up.  The  seats  were  the  ordinary 
holes,  10  inches  in  diameter  and  31  feet  center  to  center.  At  each  end  a  lateral 
trough  6  inches  wide  and  4^  feet  long,  leading  into  the  sink,  served  as  a  urinal. 

' '  The  latrine  was  economical  and  served  its  purpose  admirably.  A  hinged  door 
on  the  bottom  rear  gave  easy  entrance  for  disinfectants.  The  building  was  strong 
enough  to  permit  being  moved  to  new  sinks  as  often  as  necessary.  Suitable 
openings  were  left  for  emptying  bedpans,  etc. 

"  Other  and  similar  latrines  were  built  for  the  annex,  the  ofBcers,  and  nurses. 
Six  laborers  were  assigned  to  the  care  of  these  latrines,  keeping  the  seats  and 
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floors  clean,  and  attending  to  the  disinfection  and  the  filling  in  of  the  sinks.  All 
sinks  were  disinfected  every  hour  during  the  day  in  the  following  manner:  A 
liberal  amount  of  lime  was  thrown  over  the  fecal  matter  and  over  this  fresh  dry 
earth.  On  top  of  the  dry  earth  was  thrown  a  layer  of  copperas.  In  this  way  the 
fecal  accumulation  of  the  next  hour  fell  in  disinfectants  and  was  in  turn  covered 
with  lime  and  earth.  There  was  scarcely  an;-  odor  when  properly  attended  to. 
This  method  took  the  place  of  the  individual  disinfection  and  covering  of  stools 
with  dry  earth  as  recommended  by  most  sanitarians  as  the  best,  but  in  this  special 
case  impracticable  owing  to  the  sick  and  weakened  condition  of  the  men. 

"  The  ward  attendants,  in  many  instances  private  soldiers  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  modes  of  conveying  infection,  were  in  the  habit  of  emptying  bedpans  and 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the  latrines,  in  the  roads,  gutters, 
and  swampy  pools  which  surrounded  the  hospital.  The  garbage  cans  and  barrels 
placed  between  the  wards  as  receptacles  for  table  refuse  were  even  used  as  dump- 
ing places  for  the  contents  of  bedpans  and  commodes.  It  was  the  custom  also 
of  these  same  attendants  to  wash  these  vessels  in  the  swampy  pools.  These  methods 
of  conveying  infection  not  only  prevailed  openly  in  daytime,  but  under  cover  of 
night  were  even  more  pronounced.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  nuisances,  on  August 
39  I  applied  in  person  to  Maj.  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young  for  a  guard.  One  officer  and 
30  men  reported  to  the  hospital  for  guard  duty  and  ten  posts  were  stationed  about 
the  wards.  In  this  way  these  insanitary  offenses  were  stopped  and  the  ward 
attendants  made  to  empty  the  stools  properly  into  the  sinks. 

"In  order  that  there  should  be  some  place  for  cleansing  the  soiled  bedpans,  etc., 
a  water  plug  was  placed  on  line  with  the  latrines  and  a  hole  6  feet  square  and  10 
feet  deep  was  dug.  This  was  covered  after  the  manner  of  a  "  hopper,"  in  which 
the  vessels,  etc. ,  could  be  cleansed  and  the  hole  kept  thoroughly  disinfected. 

"Garbage  from  the  kitchen  and  wards,  which  was  heretofore  hauled  to  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  First  Division  infantry  camp,  was  now  hauled  to  large  refuse 
pits,  properly  disinfected,  and  buried.  So  great  was  the  accumulation  of  refuse 
that  it  was  some  days  before  any  impression  could  be  made  on  its  removal.  This 
refuse  as  far  as  possible  was  separated  into  the  destructible  and  burned,  such  as 
clothing  brought  from  Cuba,  such  ordnance  stores  as  haversacks,  belts,  etc. ,  boxes, 
etc.  The  indestructible  was  buried.  All  materials  left  after  burning  were  raked 
together  and  buried. 

"  Soiled  and  infected  bed  linen,  blankets,  mattresses,  and  pillows  were  thrown 
out  and  had  been  piled  up  under  each  ward.  They  were  wet  and  moldy,  foul 
smelling,  most  obnoxious  to  the  sight,  and  a  source  of  infection  to  the  occupants 
of  the  wards  above.  It  was  now  determined  to  haul  the  bed  linen  to  the  laundry 
and  burn  the  infected  bedding.  At  that  time  thiswas  the  only  feasible  method 
of  disposing  of  this  linen.  The  completion  of  the  laundry  being  delayed,  this 
infected  material  accumulated  there  in  large  quantities,  which  would  have  been  a 
great  source  of  infection  had  it  not  been  properly  ordered  burned  by  Maj.  Gen. 
S.  B.  M.  Young,  September  10.  After  this  date  no  linen  was  destroyed,  excepting 
cast-off  clothing,  as  the  laundry  was  now  able  to  take  care  of  it.  All  linen  and 
blankets  that  had  been  laundered  were  delivered  to  the  hospital  under  our  detail. 

"  On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  dust,  on  August  29  I  obtained  from  Maj. 
Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young  an  order  for  sprinlding  carts.  From  this  time  on  the  entire 
grounds  and  wards  about  the  hospital  were  free  from  dust. 

"  Hitching  posts  were  constructed  at  a  distance  from  the  hospital,  and  orders 
issued  that  all  horses  and  conveyances  should  be  kept  out  of  the  avenues  about 
the  hospital  headquarters  and  away  from  the  kitchens,  where  they  were  wont  to 
congregate. 

"In  addition  to  the  building  of  all  latrines,  Capt.  Barton  F.  Dickson,  with  3 
officers  and  a  detail  of  12  noncommissioned  officers  and  48  men,  constructed  all 
carpenter  work.  The  kitchen  of  general  hospital  was  properly  floored  after  12 
inches  of  ground,  indescribably  foul  by  soakage,  was  removed.  Platforms  and 
troughs  were  built  around  all  water  plugs  and  filled  around  with  sand.  Three 
hundred  feet  of  troughs  were  made  for  carrying  away  waste  water.  Large  boxes 
were  placed  between  wards  as  receptacles  for  refuse  and  soiled  linen.  Captain 
Dickson  and  detail  were  at  work  from  August  25  to  September  4. 

"  Capt.  A.  W.  Cooke,  with  detail  of  3  noncommissioned  officers  and  35  men, 
improved  the  roads  leading  to  the  hospital  as  well  as  those  around  about  the  hos- 
pital. Many  swampy  places  were  filled  in  with  sand  and  box  drains  put  in  where 
necessary.  The  hospital  tent  wards  were  trenched.  The  soaked  earth  around 
kitchens  was  removed,  filled  in  with  sand,  and  drained.  Captain  Cooke  and  his 
detail  were  at  this  work  from  August  25  to  September  5. 

"  SufBcient  force  for  the  policing  and  the  sanitary  work  of  the  detention  hospi- 
tal and  camp  had  not  been  provided.    Hefuse  pits  were  placed  too  ne^r  the 
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hospital,  and  the  soiled  and  infected  linen  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  between 
the  wards,  nor  was  there  any  surface  or  hydrant  drainage.  From  September  8  to 
September  25  Lieut.  C.  F.  Jackson,  Second  United  States  Volunteer  Engineers, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  work  under  my  supervision.  New  latrines  were 
built  and  pits  for  garbage  from  kitchen  and  wards  were  dug  at  a  safe  distance 
from  hospital.  Moi'e  garbage  cans,  and  receptacles  for  soiled  linen  and  paper 
were  procured.  Grounds  about  hospital  were  thoroughly  policed,  and  lime 
sprinkled  freely  where  refuse  had  been  thrown.  The  latrines  were  now  disin- 
fected on  the  same  plan  as  at  the  general  hospital.  All  garbage  was  hauled  to 
refuse  pits  and  buried.  The  destructible  refuse  was  burned  and  the  indestructible 
buried.    Drains  were  constructed  for  surface  and  hydrant  water. 

"  The  general  policing  of  the  various  vacated  camps  was  done  by  Lieut.  Arthur 
T.  Ballantine  and  quartermaster  laborers  from  September  19  to  23. 

"In  a  few  instances  only  were  any  of  the  camps  left  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.  This  was  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  artillery  in  the  detention  camp 
and  the  First  and  Twenty-fourth  Infantry.  The  camps  vacated  by  the  regular 
troops  were  in  an  average  sanitary  condition  only,  while  the  camps  left  by  the 
volunteer  regiments  were  in  a  deplorable  state.  Here  were  to  be  found  numerous 
infractions  of  the  elementary  principles  of  sanitary  science,  the  natural  causes  of 
infectious  diseases.  There  was  evidently  no  attempt  at  policing.  In  many  cases 
it  was  found  the  unoccupied  tents  were  often  used  as  latrines.  Paper,  boxes, 
ordnance  stores,  etc.,  were  scattered  in  all  directions.  Some  tents  were  trenched, 
others  not.  Wagonload  upon  wagonload  of  commissary  stores  and  quartermaster 
stores  were  left  upon  the  ground. 

"  In  some  camps  the  sinks  were  not  dug  over  2  feet  deep;  in  other  camps  they 
were  using  buildings  which  rested  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  no  holes  dug 
at  all.  No  effort  was  made  to  take  care  of  their  sinks  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
Refuse  and  garbage  were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  left  uncov- 
ered in  the  garbage  pits.  The  camps  of  the  Seventy-first  New  York  and  Eighth 
Ohio,  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Michigan,  First  District  of  Columbia, 
Eighth  Massachusetts,  and  the  Rough  Riders  were  left  in  the  above  deplorable 
insanitary  condition." 

Protection  against  fire. — Large  barrels  and  galvanized  iron  tanks,  filled  with 
water,  were  placed  at  the  front,  rear,  and  sides  of  each  ward,  into  which  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  was  thrown,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  irresponsible  persons 
from  using  the  water  for  other  purposes  and  increasing  its  efflciency  in  extin- 
guishing fire.  Inside  each  ward  were  placed  three  brass  fire  extinguishers,  which 
were  easily  handled  and  could  be  carried  by  a  child  and  operated  by  simply 
inverting  the  cylinder.  Each  will  throw  a  stream  of  water  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  30  feet  and  will  continue  in  operation  for  ten  minutes.  These,  together 
with  the  surveillance  of  outside  sentinels  and  the  constant  watchfulness  of  those 
on  duty  in  the  wards,  both  day  and  night,  it  is  believed  afford  positive  assurance 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  spread  of  fire.  The  wooden  buildings  for  the  sick  are 
provided  with  a  door  at  each  end  and  two  on  each  side  for  exit  in  case  of  fire. 
Axes  are  kept  under  guard  in  a  central  location  so  that  they  may  be  had  at  any 
time  in  case  they  are  needed.  The  reason  they  are  not  distributed  among  the 
wards  is  that  it  is  feared  that  patients  in  their  dehrium  might  obtain  possession 
of  them  if  they  knew  of  their  whereabouts,  as  we  have  found  that  many  of  the 
delirious  patients  are  anxious  to  get  hold  of  weapons. 

This  protection  is  not  only  for  the  wards,  but  for  the  storehouses  as  well,  where 
the  Government  property  is  kept.  In  a  word,  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to 
insure  our  safety  against  fire. 

Policing  of  the  camps. — With  regard  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  provost- 
marshal  in  policing  the  camps,  etc. ,  Dr.  Brown  submitted  the  following  statement: 

"  Capt.  George  F.  Chase,  Troop  D,  Third  Cavalry,  was  appointed  provost-mar- 
shal, and  his  guard  was  so  effective  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  in  or  out  of 
detention  hospital  without  a  pass  from  the  proper  authorities.  When  visitors 
and  others  came  to  the  general  hospital  in  great  numbers.  Captain  Chase  gave  us 
great  relief  by  holding  up  people  who  had  no  other  business  about  the  hospital 
than  sight-seeing.  It  was  not  only  in  the  protection  afforded  the  hospital  that 
Captain  Chase  assisted  us,  but  I  might  say  in  every  way.  His  duties  were  con- 
stantly enlarged,  until,  if  anything  was  wanted  from  about  the  station,  and 
wanted  badly  and  quickly,  all  that  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  notify  Captain 
Chase,  and  it  was  forthcoming  at  once.  This  is  mentioned  because  it  was  so 
unusual  at  times  to  get  prompt  attention,  and  to  receive  supplies  badly  needed, 
from  any  of  the  other  officers  on  duty  about  the  railroad  yards. 
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"Part  of  the  -work  of  the  provost-marshal  was  looking  after  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  whole  camp,  which  was  done  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  this 
connection  Captain  Chase  says: 

"  '  It  being  part  of  my  duty  to  look  after  the  sanitary  conditions  and  to  see  that 
the  policing  was  properly  done,  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Eighth  Ohio,  the  Seventy-first  New  York,  and  the  camp  of  the  Bough 
Riders,  it  was  perfectly  done.  The  Seventy-first  New  York,  the  Eighth  Ohio,  and 
the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry  left  Camp  WikofE  and  their  camp  sites  in  a  filthy 
condition.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  a  large  gang  of  men  for  several  days  to 
get  these  camps  cleaned  up  and  in  sanitary  condition.'  " 

Sanitary  condition  of  troops  at  Camp  Wikoff. — In  regard  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  troops  at  Camp  Wikoflf,  Maj.  H.  S.  Kilboume,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  reported  as  follows: 

"  The  Fifth  Army  Corps  arrived  at  the  camp  by  transports  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba  during  the  latter  days  of  the  month  of  August  and  the  first  two  weeks  of 
September,  1898,  having  about  1,500  men  on  sick  report,  in  addition  to  those  trans- 
ferred from  the  general  hospitals  at  Siboney — ^in  all  about  8,000  sick,  with  increasing 
nurabers. 

"  For  the  reception  of  the  sick  a  detention  hospital  and  a  general  field  hospital 
were  established  at  this  station,  with  a  capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
more  serious  cases  of  illness  and  abundant  supplies. 

"  In  order  to  provide  for  the  less  serious  cases  of  illness  among  the  troops,  three 
additional  field  hospitals  were  installed  by  the  division  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  with  a  capacity  of  180  beds  each,  new  tents  being  obtained  from  the  depot 
quartermaster  at  Montauk  for  this  purpose,  and  furniture  and  medical  supplies 
from  the  purveying  depot  in  New  York  City. 

"From  the  supplies  of  this  hospital  necessary  medicines  were  issued  to  regi- 
mental surgeons  as  they  were  required. 

"  I  assumed  the  duties  of  chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  on  September 
6,  1898,  since  which  date  there  has  been  no  lack  of  supplies  and  accommodations 
for  the  sick  of  the  command. 

"  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  sick  to  be  provided  for,  and  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  hospitals,  the  transfer  of  sick  soldiers  by  rail  and  transports  to  other 
points  and  the  furloughing  of  convalescents  has  been  regular  and  continuous 
since  the  above-mentioned  date. 

"  The  movement  of  the  troops  to  other  stations  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past 
ten  days.  At  the  present  time  a  majority  of  the  troops  are  arrived  or  en  route  to 
other  stations,  and  there  are  remaining  in  the  hospitals  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  sick. 

"  The  site  of  the  camp  is,  in  my  opiinion,  well  chosen.  The  locality  is  accessible 
by  both  land  and  water  transportation.  Proximity  to  the  sea,  an  open,  rolling, 
and  elevated  country,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  are  afforded  here. 

"  The  conditions  to  be  dealt  with  here  are  unprecedented.  The  victorious  army 
returning  to  the  United  States  from  Cuba  was  greatly  debilitated  by  the  exposure 
and  fatigues  of  the  campaign.  A  majority  of  both  officers  and  men  are  enfeebled 
by  the  incessant  labors  of  an  active  campaign  in  a  tropical  climate.  And  while 
now,  after  the  fact,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  contingencies  of  war 
might  have  been  better  appreciated  and  met,  I  am  able  to  say  with  confidence 
that  all  resources  available  m  this  place  for  the  mitigation  of  the  suffering  of  the 
troops  have  been  continuously  employed. 

"  Timely  aid  has  been  afforded  here  by  various  organizations  and  individuals, 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  the  Massachusetts  Aid  Society,  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  especially  the  service  of  the  special  diet  kitchens,  organized  and  conducted 
by  prominent  women.  All  these  have  been  found  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Army 
of  a  nation  whose  custom  it  is  to  declare  war  and  afterwards  prepare  for  war." 

Maj.  H.  S.  T.  Harris,  on  the  same  date,  also  reported  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  camp  as  follows: 

"-I  arrived  at  Montauk  Point  August  17,  with  the  First  United  States  Cavalry 
and  a  battery  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  in  the  steamship  Matteawan.  There  were 
some  70  men  on  sick  report  in  the  ship,  and  the  whole  command  was  anaemic  and 
wasted  from  malarial  infection  in  Cuba  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

"  We  found  well-equipped  hospitals  already  established  for  the  reception  of  our 
more  serious  cases  of  illness  (some  20  in  number).  The  command  found  tentage 
already  pitched  and  floored  for  its  reception  in  the  detention  camp,  so  that  there 
was  no  work  devolving  upon  them  save  the  preparation  of  their  own  meals. 

"Upon  my  release  from  detention  camp,  I  found  that  the  camp  for  the  division 
was  pitched  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  on  a  most  excellent  site  as  regards 
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soil ,  drainage ,  situation ,  etc . ,  the  men  being  again  spared  the  labor  of  maWng  their 
own  camp .  The  utmost  care  was  used  in  preserving  the  cleanliness  of  the  company 
Mtchens,  compaiiy  streets,  and  the  camp  site  in  general,  a  police  officer  having 
been  a;^pointed  in  each  brigade  with  full  powers  to  report  upon  and  correct  any 
laxity  in  individual  troops  or  regiments.  Both  quicklime  and  dry  earth  were 
used  in  the  men's  and  officers'  latrines.  The  water  supply  has  been  esceUent,  in 
my  opinion,  coming  from  deep  wells  lying  below  one  or  two  impermeable  strata 
of  clay. 

"  Bed  sacks  were  provided  by  the  quartermaster's  department  and  filled  with 
straw.  Many  of  the  men  constructed  bunks  for  themselves  out  of  lumber  fur- 
nished by  the  engineers.  New  clothing  was  drawn  in  the  usual  manner  to  replace 
the  worn  articles  brought  from  Cuba  and  Tampa,  and  free  issues  have  been  made 
to  Lick  men  leaving  on  furlough  or  going  to  hospitals. 

"  The  regular  ration  has  been  added  to  by  extra  issues  of  ice,  milk,  eggs,  oat- 
meal, canned  soups,  canned  goods,  and  many  other  articles.  These  things,  aided 
by  many  donations  from  various  societies  and  individuals,  have  made  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  diet,  that  in  many  instances  the  troops  have  refused  to  draw  all  their 
fresh  meat  and  bread. 

"  Montauk  Point  is  an  ideal  site  for  what  has  been  really  a  malarial  convales- 
cent camp ,  swept  as  it  is  by  refreshing  ocean  breezes ,  and  presenting  no  exuberant 
vegetation  to  act  as  a  means  of  fresh  infection. 

"  The  greater  proportion  of  the  sick  at  this  date  have  either  gone  home  on  fur- 
lough, been  sent  to  hospitals,  or  returned  to  duty.  The  remainder  of  the  command 
has  not  fully  recovered  its  form.er  health  and  vigor,  but  is  making  as  rapid  prog- 
ress as  can  be  expected  in  view  of  the  virulence  of  the  malarial  infection  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed. 

"  Some  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  brought  here  from  Southern  camps, 
some  few  from  Cuba.  All  suspicious  cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
have  been  sent  to  general  hospital,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  state  definitely  how 
many,  if  any,  cases  have  originated  in  this  camp.  Certainly,  every  practicable 
precaution  in  the  matter  has  been  taken. 

' '  The  medical  care  of  the  sick  in  this  camp  has  been  most  careful.  Both  medical 
and  line  officers  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  matter,  and'  delicacies  have 
been  furnished  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  hospitals  in  the  country.  Neither  labor 
nor  expense  has  been  spared.  So  much  has  been  furnished  in  the  way  of  diet 
and  help  in  its  preparation  (diet  kitchens) ,  that  of  the  large  sums  available  for  this 
purpose  only  a  small  proportion  has  so  far  been  used." 

The  following  "  Brief  memorandum  of  the  impressions  produced  as  a  result  of 
my  observations  since  I  reported  at  Camp  Wikoff,  August  20,"  is  furnished  me 
by  Maj.  J.  C.  Powell: 

"i.  As  to  the  condition  of  troops  on  their  arrival. — ^From  observing  the  officers 
and  men  on  landing  from  transports  and  very  soon  afterwards  in  camp,  their  gen- 
eral appearance  was  that  of  men  who  had  just  gone  through  an  extraordinary  tax 
on  their  physical  powers.  Men  who  were  not  actually  on  sick  report  were  wan, 
sallow,  and  greatly  reduced,  and  all  the  conditions  seemed  present  for  the  quick 
development  of  acute  paroxysms  of  disease  under  but  mild  exciting  causes. 

"  S.  Effect  of  arrival  at  Montauk  Point. — There  was  no  instant  improvement  in 
their  condition  as  result  of  the  change  from  the  hot  and  exhausting  equatorial 
zone  to  the  mild  and  health-giving  atmosphere  of  Montauls  Point  that  prevails 
during  the  summer  season.  What  change  has  taken  place  has  been  gradual,  for 
to  the  conditions  of  disease  brought  along  with  them  was  added,  as  has  just  been 
suggested,  that  of  thorough  exhaustion.  With  the  seasonal  changes  taldng  place 
now,  many  cases  have  been  seen  where  disease  had  been  lurking  in  ambush,  so  to 
speak,  but  vsrith  the  advance  of  autumnal  chill  and  damp  it  has  been  unmasked 
and  developed  into  acute  paroxysms. 

3.  Capability  for  the  performance  of  duty. — It  would  be  impossible  to  express 
an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  anaount  of  disability,  but  it  was  unquestionably  very 
large,  and  even  among  those  who  were  not  on  the  official  sick  report  I  do  not 
believe  over  half  were  equal  to  the  proper  performance  of  all  their  duties.  Aside 
from  the  effects  of  a  campaign,  which  it  is  agreed  was  exceptional  in  its  demands 
upon  the  physical  powers  of  officers  and  men  engaged,  the  disabling  character  of 
the  diseases  from  which  they  suffered — malarial  and  typhoid — is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  on  account  of  their  prolonged  effect,  as  it  requires  in  a  majority  of  such 
cases  many  months  before  the  subject  is  able  to  shake  off  entirely  the  profound 
toxaemia  that  results. 

"4.  Care  of  sick  and  well. — Nothing  more  could  have  been  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.   No  more  eligible  site,  in  my  judgment,  could  have  been  selected  as 
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a  camp  for  the  command  than  Montauk  Point,  limiting  this  remark,  however,  to 
the  summer  season.  The  rapidity  with  which  hospital  accommodations  were  pre- 
pared for  the  sick  and  properly  equipped  camping  outfits  set  in  place  for  the 
apparently  well,  in  my  judgment,  reflects  great  credit  upon  those  engaged  in  that 
work,  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  a  mass  of  troops  was  rushed  in  with 
scarcely  a  moment's  warning. 

"5.  The  camp  itself. — For  a  summer  sojourn  of  a  couple  or  more  months,  this  is 
in  my  opinion  an  ideal  camp.  In  fall  or  winter  I  believe  it  to  be  the  reverse. 
Climatic  and  weather  conditions  then  exist  favorable  to  the  development  of  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  and  allied  diseases,  and  especially  would  this  be  the  case  with 
those  who  were  in  an  enfeebled  state  in  consequence  of  physical  exhaustion  or  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood.  The  water  I  believe  to  be  good,  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  insane  crusade  against  it  by  the  ignorant.  For  myself,  I  have  taken  it 
without  boiling  from  all  parts  of  the  Point  without  the  least  inconvenience.  Ref- 
erence to  some  new  features  in  military-hospital  management  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  I  wish  to  allude  to  the  value  of  trained  female  nurses,  which  has  been  a 
revelation  to  me.  The  diet  kitchens,  too,  where  provisions  for  the  sick,  and 
especially  for  the  very  ill  on  such  a  large  scale  becomes  necessary,  are  invaluable 
accessories." 

Facilities  afforded  relatives  and  friends  seeJcing  information. — The  executive 
oflB.oer  of  the  general  hospital,  whenever  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  informa- 
tion, telegraphed  to  the  friends  or  relatives  the  condition  of  those  they  were  inter- 
ested in.  These,  in  case  of  a  fatal  termination,  were  at  once  notified  of  the  death 
and  information  was  solicited  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  body.  Those  visiting  the 
hospital  to  see  their  relatives  and  friends  and  who  desired  to  remain  overnight 
were  comfortably  tented,  and  provided  with  cots,  mattresses,  and  blankets  and 
permitted  to  eat  Government  rations.  They  were  aided  in  every  way  possible  to 
locate  their  friends,  and  if  located,  every  facility  was  offered  within  our  reach  to 
afEord  them  the  means  of  visiting  those  sought  for. 

Hysterical  women  and  those  seeking  notoriety  were  not  encouraged  to  remain 
here.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  continually  hung  on  our  flanks  until  quite 
recently,  when,  as  the  excitement  began  to  wane,  the  place  became  uninteresting 
to  this  class  of  people,  and  they  went  to  pastures  new. 

Records  and  clerical  worJc. — ^When  the  first  troops  arrived  there  was  only  one 
book  in  which  to  keep  records;  that  being  a  blank  book  brought  to  the  camp  by 
the  medical  ofQcer  serving  with  the  Sixth  Cavalry.  This  served  as  a  record  of 
the  troops  coming  with  that  organization,  but  could  not  be  used  for  records  of  the 
patients  soon  arriving  in  great  numbers.  Consequently,  there  were  no  books  or 
papers  by  which  a  record  could  be  kept  of  anything  except  of  admissions  and 
deaths;  and  not  until  August  21  did  we  receive  stationery  that  would  permit  us 
to  undertake  to  keep  a  proper  record  of  the  patients  here. 

A  report  of  the  sick  and  wounded  could  not  be  furnished  on  account  of  the  rapid 
change  of  the  patients ;  for  instance,  patients  arriving  one  day  would  be  furloughed 
or  transferred  to  another  hospital  the  next  day. 

For  a  time  after  the  stationery  arrived  it  was  impossible  to  work  the  clerks  at 
night  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  light.  We  were  able  only  to  obtain 
now  and  then  a  candle,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  in  the  wards  for 
the  patients;  the  records,  like  the  rest  of  the  hospital,  becoming  better  as  time 
went  by.  Finally,  when  we  had  plenty  of  light  and  stationery,  the  clerks  worked 
every  night,  sometimes  all  night,  and  now  the  records  are  as  near  perfect  as  one 
could  wish. 

The  diet  kitchen. — The  following  is  a  statement  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  "Willard: 

"  Through  the  cooperation  of  Colonel  Forwood  it  became  possible  to  establish  a 
diet  kitchen  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  soldiers  under  the  care  of  the  general 
hospital  at  Camp  Wikoff.  Previous  to  August  27, 1898,  all  of  the  patients  had 
been  fed  from  the  mess  kitchen,  a  small  wooden  building  presided  over  by  an 
army  cook,  who  had  neither  the  time  nor  knowledge  to  prepare  food  necessary  for 
the  diet  of  malarial  and  typhoid  patients.  The  army  rations  or  hospital  stores  of 
rice,  oatmeal,  and  milk  formed  the  diet  for  every  meal,  until  many  of  the  patients 
were  unable  to  digest  their  food.  The  physicians  and  nurses  could  not  secure  the 
simply  prepared  chicken,  beef,  and  mutton  broths,  so  necessary  for  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  sick.  As  soon  as  the  men  were  convalescent  they  were  sent  to 
the  mess  kitchen,  where  they  could  obtain  only  the  army  rations  of  pork,  beans, 
bacon,and  (at  times)  fresh  beef.  It  is  conceded  by  all  physicians  that  the  diet  of 
the  fever  convalescent  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  patient's  recovery. 

"It  was  the  great  need  for  carefully  prepared  food  which  prompted  the  Red 
Cross  Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Association,  represented  by 
WiUiam  H.  Prescott,  M.  D.,  to  establish  between  the  general  hospital  and  the 
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annex  a  diet  kitchen,  to  be  condncted  on  scientific  principles,  and  to  provide  all 
liquid,  light,  and  special  diets.  Tents  were  secured  August  23, 1898,  and  every 
apangement  made  as  speedily  as  possible  to  feed  the  1,500  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital. Every  assistance  was  given  by  the  authorities,  and  valuable  aid  was  ren- 
dered by  the  volunteer  engineer  corps  in  putting  up  the  framework,  in  perfecting 
the  sanitary  aiTangements,  and  in  bringing  running  water  into  the  tents.  All 
expenses  of  a  large  supply  of  kitchen  utensfls,  cereals,  and  foods  were  paid  by  the 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Association,  who  also  secured  the  cooks.  The  Eed 
Cross  Society  placed  Miss  E.  F.  Cox  in  charge,  a  dietician  and  graduate  of  a  Bos- 
ton school  of  dietetics,  who  thoroughly  understood  cookery  for  the  sick.  On 
Au^st  27, 1898,  four  days  after  the  first  plank  was  laid,  supper  was  served  to  the 
patients.  Since  that  date  about  4,000  patients  have  been  fed.  Beef  tea,  mutton 
and  chicken  broths,  custards,  rennet,  steaks,  chops,  scraped-beef  sandwiches, 
broiled  chickens,  birds,  and  other  delicacies  have  been  served. 

' '  The  ofl&cials  in  charge  of  the  hospital  speedily  recognized  the  value  of  the  work, 
and  a  few  days  following  the  opening  of  the  kitchen  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
Grovemment,  accompanying  orders  from  Maj.  C.  L.  Heizmann  that  all  supplies 
needed  outside  of  the  general-hospital  stores  could  be  purchased  independent  of 
the  commissary  department.  The  Mtohen  was  then  enabled  to  meet  almost  every 
demand  upon  it  for  any  delicacy  required  by  the  patients.  The  surgeons  in  charge 
of  the  division  hospital  requested  that  the  diet  kitchens  should  be  established 
before  the  opening  of  their  wards.  This  was  done  at  once;  ranges  and  other 
necessary  articles  being  brought  from  New  London  by  the  tug  Alert,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid  Association.  The  diet  kitchen  of  the 
First  Division  hospital  opened  September  5,  1898,  with  Miss  E.  D.  BalUnger  in 
charge,  and  was  ready  to  receive  the  first  patients  brought  in.  It  continued  until 
the  Hospital  was  disbanded,  September  19, 1898,  during  which  time  340  patients 
were  fed  for  seven  htmdred  and  sixty-six  days,  making  the  total  number  of  meals 
served  3,198.  The  diet  kitchen  of  the  Second  Division  hospital  opened  September 
3, 1898,  with  Mrs.  A.  E.  Aldred,  a  graduate  of  tho  New  York  Cooking  School,  in 
charge,  and  the  same  careful  system  was  observed  as  at  the  general  hospital. 
Four  hundred  and  forty  patients  were  received;  total  number  of  days,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-nine,  and  3,007  meals  were  served.  Owing  to  the  late  completion  of  the 
regular  mess  at  this  division  the  patients  also  received  solid  diet.  The  Third  or 
Cavalry  Division  hospital  was  ready  to  open  September  7, 1898,  and  the  diet  kitchen 
was  completed  in  time  to  care  for  every  sick  man  brought  in.  This  is  still  open 
and  the  statistics  not  yet  made  up.  At  the  detention  hospital  there  was  opened 
on  August  39, 1898,  a  diet  kitchen  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  Fennessey,  who,  with 
only  an  oil  stove  and  a  few  kitchen  utensils,  did  excellent  work.  Through  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Volunteer  Aid  Association,  and  later  by  the 
Government,  we  were  able  to  render  valuable  aid  in  securing  ranges,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  a  prompt  delivery  of  supplies.  The  kitchen  closed  September  19, 
1898,  having  distributed  meals  to  about  1,000  patients.  The  kitchen  at  the  gen- 
eral hospital  vrill  remain  in  active  operation  as  long  as  there  is  a  patient  requiring 
its  services." 

Upon  my  arrival,  September  10, 1  found  the  various  hospitals  in  excellent  con- 
dition. In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  field  hospitals  better  arranged  or  in  more  per- 
fect order.  The  wards  were  clean,  the  attendance  was  efBcient  both  by  doctors 
and  nurses,  the  food  was  well  cooked  and  served,  the  discipline  was  good,  supplies 
of  all  kinds  ample,  and  the  patients  as  well  cared  for  as  they  could  have  been  in 
the  best-managed  city  hospital. 

As  my  specific  duty  was  to  expedite  the  transportation  of  the  sick  to  city  hos- 
pitals, my  attention  was  first  turned  to  the  means  at  hand  for  accomplishing  the 
work.  I  found  a  train  of  22  ambulances  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Sile, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Moore;  this  train  was  camped  partly  near  the  dock,  and  partly  at 
the  division  hospitals  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  so  as  to  be  readily  available  for 
service  at  any  part  of  the  field.  At  the  dock  was  stationed  Dr.  P.  G.  Jones,  to 
take  charge  of  the  sick  and  conduct  their  transfer  to  hospital  ships,  and  at  the 
hospital  a  medical  officer  was  assigned  to  supervise  the  transfer  from  wards  to 
ambulances. 

Prior  to  leaving  Washington,  I  telegraphed  an  order  for  the  assembling  of  a 
board  of  three  medical  officers  to  examine  carefully  all  patients  about  to  be  trans- 
ferred, and  to  determine  who  were  in  proper  condition  to  make  the  journey;  no 
man  should  go  who  would  be  likely  to  be  injured  in  the  transfer,  or  who  was  well 
enough  to  return  to  his  regiment.  The  function  of  the  board  was  subsequently 
'  extended  to  applicants  for  furlough,  and  their  action  in  both  cases  was  final. 
The  board  at  the  general  hospital  was  composed  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Senn, 
Major  Nancrede,  and  Dr.  Delafield,  of  New  York,  aU  men  distinguished  in  their 
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profession.  Similar  boards  were  arranged  in  all  the  other  hospitals  at  the  camp. 
This  action  was  a  necessity,  since  the  importunity  of  relatives  and  friends,  and 
the  desire  of  the  patients  to  be  sent  home  was  so  great  as  to  embarrass  the  ward 
physicians,  warp  their  judgment  and  thus  lead  to  the  transfer  of  men  who  subse- 
quently fell  by  the  way,  or  possibly  would  die  from  the  exertion  and  excitement 
of  removal. 

The  hospital  ship  Shinnecock  and  the  yacht  Red  Cross  were  available  for  water 
transportation,  and  some  railway  cars,  equipped  at  the  private  expense  of  Mr. 
McMillan  and  Mrs.  "Whitelaw  Beid,  furnished  land  transportation.  On  the  day 
of  transfer  early  word  was  sent  to  the  several  hospitals  to  prepare  the  patients 
for  removal  at  a  fixed  hour,  usually  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Clothing  was  issued,  food 
given,  and  transfer  slips  prepared,  the  number  to  go  having  been  previously 
reported.  Guards  were  placed  at  the  leading  stations  to  keep  away  sightseers. 
'  As  fast  as  ambulances  were  loaded  they  were  driven  to  the  dock,  where  Dr. 
Jones,  assisted  by  a  large  detail  of  attendants,  took  charge  of  the  patients  and 
placed  them  on  the  ship. 

Telegraphic  notice  of  departure  was  sent  to  the  officer  designated  to  receive 
them  at  the  point  of  debarkation.  The  points  of  shipment  were  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Providence,  New  London,  and  other  cities  along  the  sound. 
The  hospital  ship  was  fitted  with  every  convenience,  well  supplied  with  doctors, 
nurses,  medicines,  food,  etc.  Shipments  were  made  every  other  day,  and  during 
my  tour  of  duty  over  1,200  sick  and  convalescents  were  handled.  The  first  and 
second  division  hospitals  were  soon  emptied,  and  I  ordered  them  closed;  so,  also, 
the  annex  and  branch,  sections  of  the  general  hospital;  this  for  the  purpose  of 
convenience  of  administration,  and  to  afford  better  service  for  the  remaining 
sick.  The  medical  board  referred  to  decided  also  on  the  condition  of  removal  of 
the  patients  from  one  ward  to  another. 

As  there  was  much  apprehension  regarding  suffering  of  the  sick  from  storms 
and  cold  weather,  I  ordered  the  construction  of  wooden  pavilion  wards,  each  to 
hold  40  patients,  placing  them  alternately  between  tent  wards,  one  tent  ward 
being  removed  to  give  place  to  a  pavilion.  Their  plan  of  construction  was  super- 
intended by  Dr.  Delafield,  of  New  York.  They  were  furnished  with  stoves, 
water  was  piped  into  them,  ventilation  secured,  and  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  sick  when  in  them  were  thus  assured. 

The  vast  amount  of  public  property  made  surplus  by  the  departure  of  the  sick 
and  the  concentrating  of  administration,  was  collected,  packed  in  containers  for 
shipment,  regular  inventory  taken,  and  the  whole  placed  in  store  tents  in  the 
general  hospital,  where  it  could  be  properly  guarded,  until  finally  disposed  of  by 
order  of  the  surgeon-general. 

The  surplus  personnel  was  gradually  utilized  at  other  places,  doctors  and  nurses 
being  sent  to  Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  and  Southern  hospitals,  by  order  of  the  surgeon- 
general,  and  on  their  application  for  retention  in  service,  while  those  who  desired 
it  were  granted  a  discharge. 

Thus  quickly,  but  in  an  orderly  manner  and  without  disturbance,  this  host  of 
sick  soldiers  left  the  great  camp  almost  deserted.  At  the  time  of  my  departure 
there  remained  about  300  very  ill  patients;  too  ill  to  be  moved.  They  were  receiv- 
ing every  comfort  and  had  ample  provision  made  for  their  care  until  the  end 
should  come,  or  they  were  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  returned  to  their  homes. 


Report  of  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Lippincott,  Deputy  Surgeon-Qeneral,  United 
States  Army,  on  the  Condition  of  Medical  Affairs  in  the  Philippine 
Expeditionary  Commands. 

[Dated  Manilla,  Philippiue  Islands,  August  31, 1898.] 

In  my  communication  of  the  27th  ultimo,  I  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
the  health  of  this  command  was  fairly  good.  This  may  still  be  said  to  obtain,  but 
the  sick  list  is  larger  than  it  would  be  were  our  men  better  situated  in  a  sanitary 
way.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  stomachic  and  intestinal  disorders,  dysentery 
being  common,  but  malarial  fever  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  many  of 
the  diseases  common  to  the  United  States  are  also  observed.  These  will  appear  on 
the  monthly  reports  and  are  merely  referred  to  here.  The  total  number  of  deaths  - 
from  disease  and  accidents  since  fii-st  fleet  left  San  Francisco  is  39,  distributed 
as  follows:  Typhoid  fever,  14;  septicsemia,  1;  paralysis,!;  broncho-pneumonia,!; 
pneumonia  2;  dysentery,  2;  meningitis,  2;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  1;  heart  rheu- 
matism, !;  heat  exhaustion,  !;  endorcarditis,  1;  appendicitis,!;  morphine  poison 
(auicide) ,  1. 
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Regarding  reports,  I  have  to  state  that  the  surgeons  have  had  much  to  contend 
■with  in  rendering  them.  Some  of  them,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  unavoidably- 
long  in  reaching  your  ofBce.  I  can  assure  the  Surgeon-General,  however,  that  we 
have  not  only  had  incessant  storms  to  contend  with,  but  transportation  between 
the  transports  and  Cavite  and  the  transports  and  Camp  Dewey  has  been  most 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  bay  of  Manila  is  practically  an  open  sea  and  we 
have  had  to  land  supplies  and  patients  through  the  surf,  contending  with  high 
winds  and  almost  constant  rains.  Life  has  frequently  been  endangered  and  prop- 
erty has  been  lost  or  ruined.  With  iall  this  the  medical  department  has  performed 
its  duties  cheerfully  and  efficiently.  The  headquarters  are  now  here  where  I  opened 
my  office  on  the  17th  instant,  and  trust  soon  to  be  able  to  have  the  medical  officers 
instructed  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  reports,  etc.  At  San  Francisco  there 
was  no  time  for  systematic  instruction,  although  much  was  done  in  that  direc- 
tion._  On  my  arrival  there  I  began  at  once  to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
medical  department  for  these  forces,  steps  having  already  been  instituted  in  that 
direction  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Middleton  and  Surgeon  B.  H.  White,  United 
States  Army. 

I  found  that  a  number  of  men  had  been  enlisted  for  the  Hospital  Corps,  but, 
perceiving  that  many  more  would  be  required,  I  recommended  continued  enlist- 
ments, and,  in  addition,  the  transfer  of  the  volunteer  regimental  hospital  corps  to 
the  regrular  establishment,  which  was  ordered.  Many  excellent  men  were  thus 
secured,  and  I  was  thereby  enabled  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  privates  for 
duty  in  the  division  hospital  in  Camp  Merritt  and  for  attendance  upon  the  sick  in 
the  transports.  Each  full  regiment  of  volunteers  has  3  hospital  stewards,  so 
that  the  allowance  of  hospital  stewards  of  the  United  States  Army  for  the  corps 
is  limited  to  10.  The  allowance  of  medical  officers  has  been  about  sufficient  thus 
far,  but  the  employment  of  a  few  more  contracts  will  probably  be  necessary. 

While  in  San  Francisco  I  made  every  effort  to  secure  ample  medical  and  hos- 
pital supplies,  and  was  successful  to  a  great  degree.  The  medical  purveyor, 
Colonel  Middleton,  did  everything  in  his  power  for  us,  and  issued  many  articles 
not  usually  supplied  for  field  service.  Many  necessary  articles  tor  the  sick  on  the 
transports  were  furnished.  Brigade  supplies  were  put  on  board  certain  ships, 
and  everything  was  done  that  could  reasonably  be  done  to  make  the  voyage  suc- 
cessful. Of  course  a  few  things  ran  short,  but,  taldng  all  together,  I  can  say  the 
troops  were  supplied  with  all  essentials  on  the  way  here. 

On  the  ocean  I  prepared  a  circular  for  the  guidance  of  medical  officers,  and 
several  typewritten  copies  bearing  the  approval  of  the  commanding  general  were 
issued  before  the  attack  on  Manila.  This  circular  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from 
existing  orders,  regulations,  etc.,  and  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible  and  a 
copy  forwarded  to  your  office.  A  knowledge  of  its  contents  aided  the  surgeons 
during  the  attack,  and  here  I  desire  to  say  that  the  Medical  Department  was  all 
that  the  Surgeon-General  could  wish,  and  the  conditions  were  most  trying.  The 
ambulance  company  was  commanded  by  Captain  Keefer,  of  the  Army.  He  had 
a  number  of  excellent  medical  officers  v^ith  him  and  they,  one  and  all,  together 
with  the  enlisted  men  of  the  company,  did  fine  work  during  the  advance  on 
Manila. 

The  hospitals  (two  brigade,  under  Surgeons  Crosby  and  Penrose)  were  in  excel- 
lent working  order,  but  were  not  moved  forward,  the  distance  from  Camp  Dewey 
to  Manila  being  only  about  4J-  miles.  Major  Crosby,  brigade  surgeon,  was  and  is 
chief  operator  for  the  second  brigade,  and  Major  Fitzgerald,  Thirteenth  Minnesota, 
was  and  is  chief  operator  for  the  first  brigade.  These  officers  were  assisted  by 
Major  Kemble,  of  the  First  Colorado;  Asst.  Surg.  Paul  F.  Straub,  United  States 
Army;  Asst.  Surg.  N.  M.  Black,  First  North  Dakota  Volunteers;  Asst.  Surg.  J.  M. 
CabeU,  United  States  Army  (retired),  and  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  G.  W.  Daywalt, 
United  States  Army. 

The  number  of  Inlled  during  the  attack  on  Manila  was  4;  wounded,  4  officers 
and  41  enlisted  men.  These  were  all  brought  back  to  camp  quickly,  although  the 
means  of  transportation  were  very  imperfect,  viz,  the  two-wheeled  carameta  of 
the  country  carrying  our  litters,  and  by  the  Hospital  Corps  men  vyith  regula- 
tion litters.  Ambulances  could  not  have  been  used  even  if  on  hand,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  obstructions.  I  desire  here  to  say  that  our  depart- 
ment received  great  credit  for  its  preparation,  and  for  the  naanner  in  which  it  met 
the  many  difficulties  of  the  day.  It  should  be  stated  that  every  wounded  man  was 
dressed  and  comfortably  in  bed  by  7  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  day  of  the  attack.  1  have 
also  to  add  that  the  wounded  are  all  doing  very  well  and  that  no  amputation  of 
any  kind  has  been  made,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  had  severe  wounds 
complicated  with  fracture  of  the  limbs. 

While  the  volunteer  surgeons  lack  knowledge  of  reports,  etc. ,  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral may  well  be  proud  of  their  field  and  hospital  work. 
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"  In  the  matter  of  supplies,  I  must  say  that  the  field  supply  table  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  considering  the  distance  from  our  base.  However,  I  have  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  it  was  not  adhered  to.  Our  supplies  nowarriving  and 
on  the  way  vnll  serve  for  some  time,  especially  as  we  doubtless  will  soon  have 
some  money  available  should  emergencies  require  purchase.  Before  the  battle  of 
August  13,  fearing  the  possible  necessity  for  more  dressings  than  we  had  on  hand, 
I  purchased  some  material,  for  which  vouchers  will  be  handed  the  purveyor  on  his 
arrival. 

"We  are  still  using  several  buildings  in  Cavite  for  hospital  pui-poses.  These  are 
all  absolutely  unsuitable  in  every  way,  making  no  pretensions  to  sanitary  fitness, 
but  are  the  best  we  could  obtain.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  their  use  for 
some  time,  because  troops  will  remain  in  the  town  for  a  while  longer.  The  Igigade 
hospitals  were  removed  from  Camp  Dewey  to  the  Spanish  military  hospital,  this 
city,  August  17,  and  there  combined  to  form  a  division  hospital,  August  30,  for 
administration  purposes.  This  establishment  was  erected  by  the  Spaniards  and 
used  by  them  as  a  general  hospital.  It  is  quite  large  and  in  fair  repair.  It  has 
room  for  at  least  400  beds,  and  at  this  date  288 beds  are  occupied.  Prior  to  placing 
the  patients  in  the  wards  the  surgeons  took  great  pains  to  have  the  woodwork 
cleansed  and  disinfected.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  patients  will  be  trans- 
ferired  from  Cavite  to  this  hospital. 

The  ice  machine  is  being  put  up  in  Cavite  under  the  direction  of  Surgeon  Wood- 
ruff. It  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  when  working,  which  is  likely  to  be  soon. 
The  drinking  water  is  insufiicient  and  limited  to  the  rainfall. 

The  Spaniards  have  ^ven  little  attention  to  sanitary  matters,  so  that  coming 
from  our  country  to  this,  one  is  reminded  of  the  advantages  our  people  have  in 
the  United  States. 

I  am  getting  the  supplies  fronathe  ships  and  from  other  sources,  but  it  is  proper 
to  add  that  unavoidable  events,  etc.,  as  referred  to  above,  have  thus  far  made 
storing  and  segregation  of  property  absolutely  impossible.  Now,  however,  affairs 
are  taking  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  in  good  working  order.  I  understand  we 
are  to  have  a  hospital  ship  (the  Seandia).  This  will  be  most  acceptable,  for  the 
time  will  surely  come  when  such  a  vessel  will  be  necessary. 

I  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  have  used  the  Hunt  ovens  in  the  field  hospi- 
tals and  found  them  useful.  I  had  a  large  number  supplied  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  before  leaving  San  Francisco.  I  desire  also  to  refer  to  our  supply  of 
hospital  tents  received  in  the  same  city.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  did 
well  for  us,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  them.  The  inexperience  of 
the  Hospital  Corps  has  been  somewhat  of  an  inconvenience;  still,  on  the  whole, 
the  corps  has  done  good  work,  and  I  have  already  expressed  myself  in  regard  to 
the  ambulance  company.  The  surgeons  have  taken  great  pains  to  procure  suit- 
able nourishment,  ice,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  wounded  and  sick  as  well; 
these  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  present  good  condition  of  the  former,  and 
have  been  equally  beneficial  to  the  latter. 

About  15,000  points  of  vaccine  virus  were  issued  to  the  surgeons  in  Camp  Mer- 
ritt  prior  to  the  29th  of  June.  These  points  were  nearly  used  before  the  troops 
embarked. 

On  our  arrival  at  Honolulu  I,  under  orders  from  General  Merritt,  examined  into 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a  hospital  there  for  our  sick.  This  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  reason  that  almost  all  of  the  transports  were  obliged  to  leave 
one  or  more  sick  in  that  city.  A  building  was  selected,  and  recommendations 
for  medical  officers,  attendants,  supplies,  etc.,  made. 

The  troops  are  all  quartered  in  buildings  now;  some  are  well  housed,  othere  are 
not.  It  is  difficult  to  restrain  men  from  eating  and  drinking  unwholesome  arti- 
cles, and  these  with  the  great  heat  have  increased  the  sick  list  recently.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  correct  errors,  and  I  expect  good  results.  The  number  of 
patients  m  hospital  in  Cavite  to-day  is  71;  this  I  neglected  to  enter  under  the 
proper  heading.  We  now  have  a  launch  and  a  well-equipped  ambulance  com- 
pany, and  are  able  to  remove  the  sick  from  place  to  place  about  the  harbor.  I 
have  now  to  refer  to  the  beds  and  bedding  for  the  sick  of  this  command.  We 
have  been  able  to  gather  a  good  many  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards.  These, 
though  imperfect,  in  many  instances  have  been  a  great  help. 

I  have  just  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  unwholesome  articles  of  food  and 
drink,  and  expect  to  see  the  sick  list  decline  by  the  enforcement  of  sanitaiy  rec- 
ommendations. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  refer  to  the  Spanish  sick.  They  have  very  many,  and 
from  what  I  can  learn  I  do  not  think  they  fare  much  better  here  now  than  they 
did  on  arrival;  but  they  do  not  consider  sanitary  requirements  as  our  people  do, 
and  hence  have  a  much  larger  list.     Their  sick  are  well  supplied  with  essentials, 
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and  I  understand  they  are  doing  fairly  Trell,  although  the  number  is  very  large, 

about  1,400  in  hospitals  in  all. 
I  now  inclose  list  of  wounded,  an  analysis  of  which  shows  that  there  were — 

Killed : 

Officers None 

Enlisted  men 11 

Wounded: 

Officers 12 

Enlisted  men 104 

Total 127 

Died  from  wounds  received  in  action : 

Officers  (Captain  Richter) 1 

Enlisted  men 7 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  M.  Sternberg, 

Surgeon-  General. 
Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger, 

Secretary  of  War. 


AISTNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PATMASTER-GENERAL.     • 

War  Department, 
Paymaster-General's  Office, 

Washington,  October  25,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  report  of  this 
office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898 : 

On  July  1,  1897,  officers  of  the  Pay  Department  were  charged  with 
public  funds  aggregating $598,883.29 

During  fiscal  year  1898  these  officers  received : 

From  the  United  States  Treasury 22,117,948.49 

From  soldiers'  deposits 613, 513. 51 

From  army  paymasters'  collections 169,624.18 

Total  balances  and  receipts 23,499,969.47 

Accounted  for  as  follows :  » 

Expended  on  account  of  pay  of  the  Army 14, 632, 569.  64 

Expended  on  account  of  pay  of  the  Army  (United  States  Volunteers)..  1,  519, 150.  64 

Expended  on  account  of  pay  of  the  Army  (national  defense) 5,  000.  00 

Expended  on  account  of  mileage  to  officers 103,  201.  80 

Expended  on  account  of  mileage  to  officers  (national  defense) 37, 021. 94 

Expended  on  account  of  pay  of  Military  Academy 300,  321.  99 

Expended  on  account  of  volunteers  (Treasury  certificates) 437,  341. 28 

Surplus  funds  deposited  to  credit  of  United  States  Treasurer 1,  205,  366. 42 

Army  paymasters'  collections  deposited  to  credit  of  United  States 

Treasurer 169,624.18 

Balances  charged  officers  June  30,  1898 5,  090,  37L58 

.    Total 23,499,969.47 

A  comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  the  last  fiscal  year  with  those  of 
the  preceding  year  shows  a  net  increase  of  $2,326,804.11 .  This  increase 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  by  act  of  March  8, 1898,  two  addi- 
tional regiments  were  added  to  the  strength  of  the  Army.  Again,  under 
act  of  April  22, 1898,  the  Regular  Army  was,  by  order  of  the  President, 
recruited  to  its  maximum  strength,  making  about  61,000  men. 

Under  act  of  April  22, 1898,  the  President,  on  April  23, 1898,  called 
for  the  enlistment  of  125,000  volunteers,  following  the  same  on  May  25, 
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1898,  with  an  additional  call  for  75,000  volunteers,  3  regiments  of  spe- 
cials, 10  regiments  of  immunes,  3  regiments  of  engineers,  and  a  signal 
corps,  thus  providing  for  an  army  of  over  280,000  regulars  and  volunteers. 
To  meet  the  payment  of  this  extraordinary  force  estimates  were  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  Congress  and  liberal  appropriations  were  made 
for  payment. 

Collections  in  favor  of  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

Collections  for  credit  of  appropriation  for  "  Pay,  etc.,  of  the  Army  "...  $109, 115. 13 

Collected  and  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  credit  of: 

Quartermaster's  Department 56,  076. 58 

Subsistence  Department 185. 01 

Ordnance  Department 2, 276.  66 

Medical  Department 3. 53 

Mileage  to  officers 1,243.64 

Miscellaneous  receipts 723. 63 

Total  collections 169,624.18 

^  *  *  *  *  K  * 


EBPOET  OP  THE  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICEE. 

War  Department,  Signal  Office, 

Washington,  October  10,  1898. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1898 : 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  events  since  June  30,  there  have  been 
incorporated  in  this  report  tiie  story  of  the  war  as  far  as  the  Signal 
Corps  is  concerned  to  September  30, 1898. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  corps  of  the  Army,  the  Signal 
Corps  has  had  its  field  of  operation  and  sphere  of  usefulness  expanded 
by  the  Spanish-American  war.  While  the  Army  has  been  increased 
ten-fold  this  corps  has  been  enlarged  more  than  twenty-fold,  from  60 
oflQcers  and  men  to  1,300.  Despite  tbis  astounding  increase,  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  by  the  insistent  demands  of  the  age  for  instant 
communication  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  there  has  been  no  hour  of 
leisure  for  any  company  of  the  Signal  Corps.  On  the  other  hand,  so 
active  and  acceptable  have  been  the  operations  of  the  volunteer  ofiQcers 
and  men  that  no  army  outside  the  country  from  the  Philippines  to  Porto 
Eico  or  Cuba  has  waited  a  day  for  its  telegraph  or  telephone,  and  the 
commands  and  supply  depots  of  no  great  military  cainps  within  the 
United  States  have  been  without  their  independent  system  of  electrical 
intercom  munication. 

Ir  the  attached  reports  (Appendixes  1  to  13)  of  subordinate  ofScers 
will  be  found  detailed  accounts  of  the  organization  and  operations  of 
the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  regular 
corps  have  been  inextricably  entwined.  This  report  narrates  briefly 
the  more  important  features  of  the  active  participation  of  the  Signal 
Corps  in  the  war. 

preliminary  conditions. 

The  approach  of  war  found  the  8  available  ofQcers  and  50  men  of  the 
Signal  Corps  widely  scattered — from  Oregon  to  Texas  to  the  south  and 
New  York  to  the  east.  There  were  not  more  than  2  men  at  any  station, 
and  only  $800  was  available  for  war  expenses.    Theoretically,  under 
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the  restricted  policy  as  to  the  Signal  Corps,  there  should  have  been  a 
reserved  force  of  454  officers  and  1,816  enlisted  men  in  the  line  of  the 
Army  from  which  to  draw  signalists  and  teh'graphers  for  campaign 
work.  This  system  broke  down  absolutely,  as  always  in  the  past,  a  fact 
that  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  pointed  out  for  years  iu  his  reports  on 
Indian  campaigns  and  other  army  operations.  Only  7  officers  and  about 
50  partly  trained  men  were  obtainable  from  the  line  of  the  liegular 
Army,  and  these  were  largely  drawn  from  commands  having  no  hope  of 
active  duty.  Where  a  chance  to  face  the  enemy  obtains,  the  line  sol- 
dier will  not  leave  his  comrades  for  staff  duty,  however  important,  except 
by  imperative  orders,  and  the  American  people  glory  in  this  esprit  de 
corps. 

When  war  was  declared  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  immediately  asked 
orders  that  assembled  with  the  moving  troops  every  signal  man  but 
five,  while  every  officer  on  active  duty  sought  and  obtained  orders  for 
field  service,  the  Chief  Signal  Ofi&cer  working  alone  for  nearly  two 
months  without  a  skilled  assistant  iu  his  office,  so  that  field  operations 
might  not  later  suffer  for  want  of  competent  signal  officers  with  the 
newly  organized  army  corps.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion the  act  for  the  organization  of  the  Volunteer  Army,  through  over- 
sight, failed  to  provide  for  the  electrical  work  of  the  volunteers,  and 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  was  obliged  to  resort  to  Congress  for  special 
legislation. 

MILITARY   TELEGRAPH    CABLES. 

With  the  increasing  prospects  of  war,  public  attention  was  called  to 
the  harbor  defenses.  For  six  years  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  had 
unavailingly  urged  on  Congress  the  absolute  necessity  of  perfecting  its 
costly  system  of  coast  defenses  by  establishing  electrical  intercommuni- 
cation between  adjacent  fortifications,  especi.illy  in  the  harbors  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  entire  system  of  defense 
could  be  controlled  by  one  mind.  Despite  the  war  emergency,  Con- 
gress, in  March,  1898,  refused  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
Eecourse  was  then  had  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  allotment  from 
the  national  defense  fund  for  this  purpose,  and  on  April  5  $23,700  was 
allotted  for  New  York,  the  other  harbors  being  provided  for  later.  As 
a  result  cables  have  been  laid  between  adjacent  fortifications  in  the 
harbors  of  Boston  and  New  York,  while  the  cable  for  San  Francisco  is 
on  the  ground  awaiting  final  decision  as  to  the  best  method  of  provid- 
ing for  the  needs  of  this  important  harbor.  In  addition,  cables  con- 
necting either  adjacent  forts  or  single  forts  with  the  commercial  tele- 
graph system  have  been  made  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
near  Philadelphia,  near  Southport,  N.  C,  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  harbor, 
and  near  New  Orleans,  La.  The  exterior  defenses  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, Forts  Washington,  Myer,  and  Sheridan's  Point  have  been  con- 
nected telephonically  with  each  other  and  with  the  War  Department. 
Block  Island  has  also  been  connected  by  a  telephonic  cable  with  the 
mainland  at  Narragansett  Pier. 

ELECTRICAL   INSTALLATIONS   AT    ARMY   POSTS. 

Coincident  with  the  demands  for  proper  harbor  defenses  arose  the 
question  of  electrical  installation  for  the  fire-control  system,  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  adjunct  of  disappearing  guns.  Under  this  system  the 
range  officer,  located  a  long  distance  from  the  batteries,  determines 
every  minute  or  less  the  position  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  communi- 
cates this  information  to  the  officer  who  controls  the  fire.    The  control 
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officer  plots  the  positions  and  at  a  suitable  instant  causes  through  the 
firing  officers  the  mortars  to  be  discharged  or  one  or  all  the  guns  to 
rise,  deliver  their  fire,  and  then  disappear  in  their  pits.  Although 
instant  and  continuous  telephonic  or  electrical  communication  is  indis- 
pensable between  the  range,  the  control,  and  the  firing  officers,  yet 
there  existed  no  appropriation  for  such  an  electrical  installation,  nor 
did  any  installation  exist  save  at  two  or  three  experimental  stations 
which  had  been  provided  with  tentative  installation.  Charged  by 
orders  with  the  providing  of  such  installation,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
has  procured  the  necessary  telephonic  and  electrical  instruments,  so 
that  every  gun  can  be  put  in  direct  communication  with  the  control 
officer.  Other  necessary  instruments  have  been  contracted  for  and 
manufactured,  conforming  in  all  respects  to  the  approved  types  fur- 
nished by  the  Board  on  Eegulation  of  Seacoast  Artillery  Fire.  Seventy 
complete  sets  thus  manufactured  are  awaiting  the  instructions  of  the 
Artillery  Fire  Board  as  to  the  batteries  to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned, 
except  about  ten  sets  which  have  been  issued  to  the  more  important 
forts  for  experiment  and  test.  The  electrical  installations  thus  made 
demand  skilled  electricians,  such  as  the  Signal  Corps  is  to  furnish,  for 
their  proper  care  and  maintenance.  Sergeants  will  be  assigned  to  the 
artillery  posts  for  such  duty  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  war  service 
will  permit. 

The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Monroe  having  reported  that  he  was 
unable  to  properly  care  for  the  search  lights  and  other  electrical  instru- 
ments, with  the  consent  of  proper  authorities,  the  Signal  Corps  has 
repaired  and  put  them  in  good  order.  As  occurred  at  Camp  Montauk, 
future  emergencies  may  arise  where  the  establishment  of  an  electric- 
light  plant  may  be  demanded  in  the  public  interest,  in  which  case  the 
Signal  Corps  can  at  any  time  duplicate  its  work  of  installing  and 
operating  such  a  plant  without  the  employment  of  high-priced  civilians. 

PROPOSED  HAVANA  CAMPAIGN. 

In  connection  with  the  conteiuplated  operations  against  Havana  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  caused  to  be  assembled  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  every 
signal  sergeant  that  could  be  possibly  spared,  and  also  added  thereto 
every  enlisted  man  of  the  line  who  was  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of 
signaling  and  who  would  accept  service.  The  outlook  for  the  Signal 
Corps  would  have  been  most  discouraging  if  there  had  not  been  in 
existence  three  small  detalchments  of  detailed  men  of  the  line,  who  had 
been  brought  together  a  few  weeks  earlier  for  signal  instruction 
through  the  efforts  of  Captain  Glassford,  Lieutenants  Greene  and 
Eeber,  and  by  authority  of  Major-General  Miles,  Brigadier-Generals 
Otis,  Shaffer,  and  Graham.  This  made  available  about  45  trained 
men  (signal  sergeants)  and  about  50  detailed  partly  instructed  men, 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  needed  for  the  operations  of 
the  Eegular  Army  alone.  Every  military  post  in  the  country  was 
stripped  wholly  or  in  part  of  its  signal  stores  and  equipment,  and  new 
supplies  were  ordered  to  be  manufactured  without  formality  of  bids. 
The  officers  made  herculean  efforts  to  perfect  by  drill  and  practice 
these  men  who  had  never  been  able  to  act  in  concert  since  detailed  for 
duty  with  this  Corps.  The  advantages  of  recruiting  the  Signal  Corps 
by  selections  or  competitive  examinations  from  the  noncommissioned 
officers  of  the  Eegular  Army  was  strongly  emphasized  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  these  men  communicated  to  their  comrades  skill  and 
efficiency  in  signal,  telegraph,  and  balloon  practice,  under  conditions 
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that  would  have  seemed  impossible  to  any  but  experienced  and  hard- 
ened soldiers.  Every  moment  was  utilized  in  preparing  for  the  expected 
field  service. 

MANILA   CAMPAIGN. 

The  preparations  of  the  Signal  Corps  for  operations  against  Havana 
were  interrupted  by  the  capture  of  Oavite,  the  occupation  of  the  harbor 
of  Manila,  and  the  demands  for  a  force  to  operate  in  the  Philippines. 
Major-General  Merritt,  realizing  the  necessity  of  electrical  intercom- 
munication for  an  army  operating  far  from  home  in  an  untried  coun- 
try, asked  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  a  selected  Signal  Corps 
embracing  as  many  Spanish-speaking  officers  and  men  as  possible.  The 
Signal  Corps  is  fortunate  in  the  linguistic  acquirements  of  its  ofBcers, 
as  half  the  Corps  has  a  knowledge  of  Spanish,  and  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  was  able  to  send  to  Manila  four  officers  familiar  with  Spanish. 
Lieut.  Col.  Eichard  B.  Thompson,  captain  in  the  regular  Corps,  whose 
report  forms  Appendix  No.  1,  was  made  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the 
command.  Originally  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  could  only  spare  6  signal 
men  for  this  large  expedition,  but  after  the  organization  of  the  Volun- 
teer Signal  Corps  was  authorized  there  were  added  13  officers  and  110 
men.  Their  proper  equipment  was  very  difficult  from  the  fact  that  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  had  been  practically  stripped  of  signal  supplies  for 
the  use  of  the  Army  Corps  in  Florida,  but  the  Philippine  expedition 
was  by  dint  of  especial  exertion  sent  forth  so  fully  equipped  that  no 
signal  supplies  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  called  for  from  Manila  and 
no  deficiencies  reported. 

Official  reports  indicate  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson  and  his 
officers  and  men  have  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  in 
addition  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  technical  duties  have  con- 
tributed their  share  to  the  luster  gained  by  American  arms  in  the  far 
east.  A  war  cable  was  laid  between  Cavite  and  the  city  of  Manila. 
Telephonic  and  telegraphic  communications  were  established  and  main- 
tained not  only  between  headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  and 
his  detached  commands  and  depots,  but  as  our  army  moved  forward  the 
Signal  Corps  carried  into  the  advanced  trenches  its  telegraph  lines 
and  repaired  them  under  flre,  whereby  communication  was  maintained 
throughout  the  campaign.  When  the  final  assault  came  one  company 
of  the  Signal  Corps  ran  the  field- telegraph  line  up  to  the  open  beach 
and  established  an  advanced  station  under  fire  of  the  enemy's  second 
line.  Another  party,  led  by  Captain  McKenna,  marched  up  the  beach 
with  the  firing  line,  their  signal  flags  displayed,  so  that  the  flre  of  the 
navy  should  fall  in  advance  of  the  army,  and,  displaying  these  flags  as 
the  first  emblems  of  the  United  States  in  the  enemy's  fort,  established 
an  advanced  telegraph  station  under  the  flre  of  the  enemy's  second 
line,  and  maintained  communication  with  both  wings  of  the  army  till 
the  enemy's  positions  were  carried.  Lieut.  Col.  R.  E.  Thompson  and 
five  other  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  were  brevetted  for  gallant  and 
distinguished  service,  and  eleven  enlisted  men  were  recommended  for 
rewards  for  gallantry  and  distinguished  conduct. 

After  the  occupancy  of  Manila  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thompson  re- 
paired the  Manila- Hongkong  cable  and  reopened  it  for  use  four  days  in 
advance  of  the  expected  time,  which  was  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
arrival  of  the  English  cable  ship  then  en  route  from  Singapore. 

VOLUNTEER    SIGNAL    CORPS. 

Affairs  had,  however,  reached  such  a  point  in  early  May  that  the 
necessity  of  organizing  a  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  was  obvious  to  Con- 
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gress,  for  the  regular  corps  could  not  even  furnish  one  of&cer  to  each 
authorized  army  corps. 

The  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  was  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  acts  of  Ooii gress  approved  May  18, 1898,  and  July  7, 1898.  These 
acts  looked  to  a  corps- whose  maximum  number  should  be  138  officers 
and  1,115  men.  There  were  never  in  service,  however,  at  any  one  time 
more  than  115  officers  and  about  1,000  men. 

Eeoruiting  commenced  June  2,  and  in  thirty  days  the  corps  was  not 
ouly  practically  organized  aud  partly  equipped,  but  one  of  the  com- 
panies was  already  in  the  field  with  the  army  before  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
The  recruiting  and  equipment  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  on  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  was  intrusted  to  Col.  H.  H.  C. 
Dunwoody,  Signal  Corps,  whose  report,  Appendix  2,  gives  interesting 
details.  Colonel  Dunwoody  applied  himself  to  his  difficult  task  with 
such  a  degree  of  intelligence,  skill,  and  energy  as  insured  from  the  very 
out  set  the  successful  organization  of  the  Vohmteer  Signal  Corps.  The 
difficulties  of  clothing,  equipping,  and  outfitting  the  volunteer  corps 
were  almost  insurmountable  considering  the  limited  time,  but  tact  and 
persistency  worked  wonders.  Colonel  Dunwoody  wisely  insisted  on 
the  corps  being  equipped  for  field  service  before  any  company  should 
leave  its  original  camp.  A  most  wise  decision,  that  contributed  greatly 
to  its  efficiency. 

The  lines  on  which  the  corps  was  organized  are  of  interest  and  may 
be  of  value  in  future  wars,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  involved  are 
believed  to  have  been  most  essential  factors  in  the  subsequent  efficiency 
of  the  corps.  The  original  field  officers  were  appointed  from  the  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants  of  the  i  egular  Signal  Corps,  as  far  as  their  limited 
number  permitted,  that  is,  from  officers  who  had  attained  their  commis- 
sions by  competitive  examinations,  and  their  promotions  after  rigid 
examination,  thus  insuring  professional  fitness  and  ability,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically. 

-Fourteen  of  the  highly  educated  and  trained  enlisted  men,  first-class 
sergeants,  were  promoted  to  be  second  lieutenants.  Six  captains  were 
promoted  from  lieutenancies  of  the  regular  line  and  two  others  from 
graduates  of  West  Point  in  civil  life.  Other  officers,  as  far  as  possible, 
were  such  as  had  served  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  National  Guard. 

It  should  be  added  that  both  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  gave 
their  moral  support  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  in  the  organization  of 
this  corps  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  greatest  safeguard  of  the  corps, 
however,  was  the  action  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  provision  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  that  two-thirds  of  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  should  be  skilled  electricians  or  telegraphers. 

Under  these  conditions  the  original  selections  for  field  officers  were, 
without  exception,  highly  trained  officers  in  the  ])rime  of  life,  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  specialties  of  the  cor])s,  not  only  admirably  fitted  for 
administrative  duties,  but  also  capable  of  arduous  campaigning.  It 
may  be  added  that  not  one  of  these  officers  was  either  invalided  or 
obliged  to  quit  his  duties  during  the  war,  though  they  served  at 
Santiago,  in  Porto  Eico,  aud  at  Manila. 

The  subordinate  officers  \yere  almost  entirely  trained  in  electrical 
pursuits  or  in  duties  of  an  allied  character  in  civil  life,  where  special 
intelligence  and  ability  are  necessary  to  insure  success.  These  methods 
reduced  to  a  minimum  appointments  based  solely  on  influence. 

'llie  result  of  thus  selecting  officers  and  men  of  business  experience 
and  executive  ability  has  been  so  strikingly  successful  as  to  emphasize 
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the  advisability  of  similar  legislative  restrictions  should  another  volun- 
teer army  be  raised,  or  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  be  increased. 

It  is  to  be  stated  that  almost  without  exception  the  ofbcers  of  the 
Signal  Corps  proved  efQcient,  and  that  the  body  of  enlisted  men  chal- 
lenged any  other  corps  or  branch  of  the  Army  to  produce  its  equal  for 
ability,  intelligence,  and  amenability  to  discipline.  Their  service  was 
uniformly  marked  by  cheerfulness,  zeal,  and  good  conduct,  and  was 
characterized  by  that  resourcefulness  which  is  an  especial  character- 
istic of  the  typical  American  soldier. 

The  successful  interest  of  the  ofiQcers  in  caring  for  their  men  and  the 
self-reliance  of  the  men  themselves  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  with  a  force  of  1,300  men,  both  the  volunteer  and  regular  corps, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  orders  for  muster  out  of  the  tirst  company,  lost 
only  live  men,  a  death  rate  unequaled,  it  is  believed,  by  any  corps  of 
the  Army  which  operated  m  every  great  camp  in  the  country,  and  in 
every  campaign  abroad  from  the  Philippines  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

SANTIAGO   DE   CUBA   CAMPAIGN. 

Especial  interest  for  the  Signal  Corps  attatihes  to  this  siege,  since,  as 
is  stated  elsewhere,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  by  his  repre- 
sentations, was  responsible  for  the  inception  of  this  campaign,  which 
proved  to  be  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  The  work  of  the  Signal 
Corps  therewith  naturally  divides  itself  under  three  independent  lines: 

(1)  The  rearrangement  and  installation  of  an  electrical  communica- 
tion whereby  the  War  Department  was  brought  as  near  to  the  army, 
and  able  to  exercise  as  potent  an  influence  therewith,  as  though  the 
operations  were  conducted  at  distances  of  100  miles  instead  of  1,500. 

(2)  The  signal  work  proper,  involving  communication,  electrically 
and  otherwise,  between  the  commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  his  division  and  brigade  commanders,  the  transports,  the  supply 
depots,  and  the  cooperating  fleet  of  the  Navy. 

(3)  War  ballooning. 

REAKEANGEMENT   OP   CABLES  AT   SANTIAGO. 

The  rearrangement  and  installation  of  electrical  communication  in 
Cuban  waters  were  greatly  facilitated  from  the  fact  that  Maior-General 
Miles,  commanding  the  Army,  had  earlier  requested  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  to  make  similar  provisions  for  the  proposed  campaign  against 
Havana.  For  the  Havana  campaign  an  allotment  of  $80,000  had  been 
obtained,  but  the  Chief  Signal  Ofittcer  at  the  very  outset  found  himself 
hampered  by  tiie  fact  that  there  was  no  submarine  cable  in  the  American 
market.  All  that  was  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been 
previously  purchased  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  for  theoretical 
defensive  purposes  laid  between  Key  West  and  Tortugas. 

The  details  of  this  work  of  rearrangement  were  intrusted  to  Col. 
(then  Capt.)  James  Allen  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  for  which  he 
was  courteously  spared  by  Major-General  Miles,  commanding  the  Army, 
to  whose  staff  he  was  attached.  Colonel  Allen's  report,  Appendix  3, 
sets  forth  the  details. 

The  hearty  cooperation  of  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Clark,  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  of  Mr.  James 
Scrymser,  of  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company,  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance;  indeed,  without  their  aid  success  was  doubtful.  The  pre- 
paratory work  was  conducted  with  such  method  and  discretion  that  a 
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ship  was  chartered,  cable  gear  installed,  and  cable  manufactured  in 
New  York  without  attracting  general  attention,  and  Colonel  Allen 
sailed  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  May  29,  after 
several  weeks  of  preparation,  without  the  matter  being.heralded  in  the 
public  press.  Sixty  miles  of  cable  were  deemed  essential  to  success, 
and  at  first  there  was  no  prospect  of  obtaining  any  except  by  the  slow 
process  of  manufacture  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per  day.  Two  small  lots 
were  picked  up  here  and  there,  but  when  the  time  for  sailing  came 
there  were  only  45  miles  on  board.  The  Chief  Signal  Offlicer  decided 
to  act,  and  ordered  Colonel  Allen  to  sail  under  the  unjustified  belief 
that  the  remaining  15  miles  could  be  forwarded  in  time  for  use  In  the 
campaign.  The  steamer  chartered  for  the  use  of  the  Signal  Corps  was 
procured  through  a  third  party,  and  was  fitted  up  with  cable  gear  of 
the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company,  the  only  available  set  of  cable  gear 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  superior  set  belonging  to  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Comp&ny  had  been  placed  on  the  U.  S.  S,  Mangrove, 
where  it  remained  unused  throughout  the  war.  The  15  miles  of  cable 
deemed  absolutely  essential  had  not  reached  Colonel  Allen  when 
orders  were  given  him  to  immediately  leave  Key  West. 

When  the  orders  were  given  for  departure  the  captain  and  crew 
refused  to  sail,  but  finally  preferred  the  dangers  of  the  Cuban  coast  to 
facing  in  the  United  states  court  a  suit  for  breach  of  contract. 

Appreciating  the  technical  difiiculties  which  attended  the  work, 
Colonel  Allen  engaged  for  the  expedition  16  men  skilled  in  cable 
repairs,  but  at  the  last  moment  no  less  than  13  absolutely  refused  all 
offers  of  increased  salary  and  other  inducements  and  declined  to  sail. 
In  this  emergency  Colonel  Allen  was  authorized  to  take  the  only  avail- 
able sergeants  (three  in  number)  of  the  regular  Signal  Corps,  while  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  came  to  the  rescue  by  authorizing  10 
volunteers  from  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery  at  Key  West.  With 
Capt.  M.  L.  Hellings,  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  a 
cable  expert,  as  an  assistant,  and  the  motley  force  of  men  innocent  of 
any  experience  of  sea  life  or  knowledge  of  cable  work.  Colonel  Allen 
hastily  put  to  sea.  The  expedition  arrived  oft'  Santiago  de  Cuba  June 
1,  1898,  and  Colonel  Allen  immediately  began  his  work,  the  first  phase 
of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  submarine  telegraphic  communica- 
tion of  the  army. 

Long  before  the  expedition  sailed  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  had  care- 
fully considered  the  question  of  cable  cutting,  and  had  announced  his 
official  opinion  that  the  destruction  of  a  cable,  even  though  the  prop- 
erty of  a  neutral,  was  fully  justified,  provided  that  operations  were 
confined  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  enemy.  The  block- 
ading of  a  port  makes  the  operation  by  neutrals  of  a  steamship  line  an 
action  punishable  by  the  destruction  or  confiscation  of  the  ships  thus 
operated.  The  introdviction  of  articles  contraband  of  war  similarly 
results  in  the  seizure  or  destruction  of  the  articles  thus  introduced,  and 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  letters  or  messages  are  thus  contraband  of 
war.  The  operation  of  a  submarine  cable  and  the  transmission  of  tele- 
grams are  far  more  injurious  than  the  delivery  of  letters,  in  view  of  the 
secrecy  and  rapidity  with  which  cable  messages  are  thus  introduced. 
The  cases  of  the  West  Indies  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  and  of 
the  Cuba  Submarine  Company  were  even  more  pronouncedly  contra- 
band and  liable  to  destruction,  as  these  companies  had  certain  exclusive 
privileges  or  received  subsidies  from  the  Spanish  Government. 

In  addition,  the  International  Convention  in  adopting  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  cables  made  them  applicable  only  during  peace.    With 
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these  views,  Colonel  Allen  was  ordered  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to 
destroy  these  cables  and  to  confine  his  operations  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Spain  in  Cuban  waters. 

The  physical  obstacles  to  success  were  extraordinary,  it  being  a  coral 
coast  washed  by  a  sea  that  deepens  with  a  rapidity  almost  unknown 
elsewhere,  the  water  attaining  a  depth  of  7,000  ieet  within  a  marine 
league  of  the  shore.  Besides,  the  irregularity  of  the  coral  bottom  is  so 
extraordinary  as  to  make  dredging  with  ordinary  cable  gear  extremely 
difficult  and  ineffective.  Energy,  application,  and  untiring  effort 
worked  out  success.  One  cable  was  raised  about  5,000  feet,  when  it 
broke.  A  second  cable  was  raised  6,240  feet  and  a  section  successfully 
removed  from  it.  It  eventually  transpired  that  these  breaks  were  of 
one  and  the  same  cable,  it  having  been  severed  at  two  points.  Most 
persistent  efforts  to  find  the  third  cable  failed,  and  with  good  cause,  as 
it  was  later  learned  that  it  did  not  enter  the  main  channel,  as  had  been 
supposed,  but  miles  to  the  eastward. 

During  this  prolonged  grappling  the  dangers  of  the  situation  grad- 
ually dawned  on  the  working  force  of  the  Adria,  who  had  not  realized 
that  they  had  been  working  within  the  range  of  the  Spanish  guns. 
Finally  the  bombardment  of  our  Ifavy  and  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries left  no  doubt,  for  one  Spanish  shell  passed  directly  over  the  Adria. 
While  the  American  contingent  were  willing  to  remain  and  pursue  their 
dredging,  the  alien  force  which  navigated  the  ship  objected  to  further 
operations  at  that  point. 

During  the  week  that  Colonel  Allen  pursued  his  work  within  range 
of  the  Spanish  batteries  he  was  under  obligations  to  ships  of  the  Navy 
for  protection  against  a  Spanish  torpedo  boat  that  threatened  his 
destruction  and  for  aid  in  handling  the  cables.  Captains  Clark,  TJ.  S. 
S.  Oregon;  Philip,  U.  S.  S.  Texas,  and  Lyon,  U.  S.  S.  Dolphin,  were  espe- 
cially active  and  obliging. 

Colonel  Allen,  being  unable  to  navigate  the  ship  with  his  American 
volunteers,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  constrain  or  persuade  the 
captain  and  engineer  to  further  operations  off  Santiago,  proceeded  to 
Guantanamo,  where  cable  communication  between  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  Haiti  was  then  interrupted. 

The  sailing  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  for  the  reduction  of  Santiago  on 
June  14  changed  the  condition  of  affairs  and  caused  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  to  bend  the  energies  of  the  Signal  Corps  to  the  establishment  of 
speedy  communication  between  the  War  Department  in  Washington 
and  the  environs  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  This  involved  not  only  the 
cooperation  of  several  commercial  telegraphic  systems,  but  also  the 
installation  and  operation  of  military  cable  and  land  lines  by  the  Signal 
Corps  to  the  point,  as  yet  not  definitely  known,  where  our  army  would 
land  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba.  The  wide  range  of  probabilities 
connected  with  the  landing  place  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  correspond- 
ingly increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Special  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  the  United 
States  and  Haiti  Cable  Company,  and  the  French  Telegraphic  Cables 
Company  whereby  speedy  and  effective  service  within  the  limit  of  neu- 
trality were  guaranteed  as  soon  as  the  French  cable  south  of  Cuba 
could  be  repaired. 

Cipher  orders  were  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Allen  via  Mole  St.  Nicho- 
las, Haiti,  to  immediately  bend  his  energies  to  the  restoration  of  the 
telegraphic  cables  between  Cuba  and  Haiti,  and  the  establishment  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  wherever  it 
Ab.  98 48 
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should  land.  On  June  13,  renewing  his  work,  lie  commenced  the  repair 
of  the  French  cable  near  Oaimanera.  The  conditions  were  adverse, 
but  obstacle  after  obstacle  yielded,  and  on  the  night  of  June  20  he 
opened  station  on  shipboard  and  telegraphically  reported  to  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  that  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  had  arrived  off  Santiago  that 
morning  and  that  General  Shatter  was  in  consultation  with  Admiral 
Sampson.  On  the  following  day  Colonel  Allen  landed  the  cable  and 
restored  communication  by  opening  an  office  at  the  marine  camp  at 
Caimanera,  near  Guantanamo.  The  message  that  communication  was 
permanently  restored  between  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  and  Kew  Tork 
was  received  at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  Washington  five  minutes 
after  it  was  filed  at  Caimanera.  The  landing  place  of  the  army  was 
then  Undetermined,  but  when  General  Shafter  commenced  the  disembar- 
kation of  his  corps  the  next  day  he  was  within  two  hours  by  boat  and 
wire  of  Washington,  and  after  June  29  was  within  twenty  minutes  of 
the  War  Department,  with  a  direct  telegraph  service  that  continued 
uninterruptedly  to  the  date  of  his  occupation  of  Santiago. 

The  agreement  with  the  French  Telegraphic  Cables  Company  strictly 
guaranteed  its  neutrality.  The  company  agreed  to  accept  the  same 
military  censorship  from  the  Americans  at  Playa  del  Este  as  it  accepted 
from  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Santiago.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  that  the  United  States  should  not  interfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  cable,  which,  beyond  strict  military  censorship,  should 
remain  in  complete  control  of  the  French  company  and  its  agents.  In 
short,  this  company  had  the  same  rights  and  obligations  as  devolved 
on  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  the  operations  of  its 
cables  between  Key  West  and  Havana.  As  the  former  cables  were 
cut  at  Key  West  to  insure  rigorous  censorship  on  that  line,  so  the 
French  cable  was  cut  at  Playa  del  Este  to  insure  similar  rigid  censor- 
ship over  messages  to  and  from  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Although  cable  communication  was  restored  from  Haiti  to  Caimanera 
June  21,  the  French  cable  to  the  west  toward  Santiago  was  yet  broken. 
As  the  company  had  no  repair  ship,  Colonel  Allen  acceded  to  their 
request  that  he  should  assist  in  repairing  this  section.  While  working 
on  this  line  the  French  company  opened  at  Siboney  a  commercial  cable 
office  that  worked  with  Playa  del  Este  partly  over  the  Signal  Corps  war 
cable  and  partly  over  the  French  line.  As  soon  as  he  could  extend  his 
repairs  toward  Santiago  Colonel  Allen  restored  the  French  cable  to  the 
French  company  and  laid  an  independent  Signal  Corps  cable  between 
Siboney  and  Playa  del  Este,  thus  insuring  uninterrupted  communica- 
tion by  having  two  lines  between  these  points. 

In  connection  with  these  various  cable  operations,  Capt.  Martin  L. 
Hellings  and  three  other  officers  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  to  warrant  Colonel  Allen  in  recommending 
them  for  suitable  acknowledgment.  In  addition,the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
recommended  Colonel  Allen  for  brevet  to  be  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers for  his  conspicuous  gallantry  and  persistent  efforts  within  range 
of  the  enemy's  batteries  in  an  unarmed  ship,  which  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  one  of  the  enemy's  cables. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  line  in  connection  with  General  Shafter's  army  depended 
entirely  on  the  instruments  and  insulated  wire  furnished  for  this  purpose 
by  Colonel  Allen  to  Lieut.  Col.  Frank  Greene,  chief  signal  officer.  Fifth 
Army  Corps,  who  was  not  allowed  to  take  with  him  the  Signal  Corps 
telegraph  train  that  had  been  sent  to  Tampa  for  this  expedition. 

Santiago  having  capitulated.  Colonel  Allen  returned  to  his  duties  on 
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the  staff  of  Major-General  Miles,  and  on  July  21  sailed  with  that  gen- 
eral to  assume  charge  of  the  signal  operations  of  the  army  about  to 
invade  Porto  Eico. 

TELEGRAPH  AND   SIGNAL   WORK   AT   SANTIAGO  DE   CUBA. 

These  operations  were  conducted  under  the  orders  of  Lieut.  Col.  Prank 
Greene,  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  whose  report, 
Appendix  4,  sets  forth  the  details.  Considering  the  limits  of  time  and 
material,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Greene's  work  was  remarkably  successful. 
His  energy  and  zeal  merit  especial  commendation. 

The  work  was  directly  done  by  Maj.  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  and  35  enlisted  men  of  the  Signal  Corps,  who 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  communi- 
cation between  the  commanding  general,  his  division  and  brigade 
commanders,  the  supply  depots,  and  such  other  points  as  he  might 
designate.  Each  of  the  30  transports  had  been  provided  at  Tampa 
with  a  competent  signal  man,  whereby  communication  was  maintained 
by  flag,  and  all  orders  were  transmitted  with  precision  and  celerity 
throughout  the  fleet  and  its  convoy  during  the  voyage  to  Santiago  and 
the  disembarkation  in  Cuba.  After  disembarkment,  detachments,  as 
well  equipped  as  their  permitted  supplies  made  possible,  were  attached 
to  headquarters  of  the  first  division,  second  division,  cavalry  division, 
independent  brigade,  light  artillery  battalion,  and  the  cavalry  squadron, 
so  as  to  provide  communication  between  separate  parts  of  the  force.  The 
commanding  general  allowed  only  means  of  visual  signaling  to  be  taken 
with  the  expedition,  but  the  nature  of  the  country,  however,  soon 
demonstrated  that  visual  signaling  could  rarely  be  depended  upon,  and 
that  reliable  and  general  communication  could  only  be  maintained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone;  hence,  the 
men  were  si)eedily  withdrawn  for  more  successful  operations  on  other 
lines.  The  Fifth  Army  Corps,  unfortunately,  was  not  supplied  with  a 
field  telegraphic  train,  the  major-general  of  the  corps  having  declined, 
even  after  recommendation  was  made  to  him  through  his  signal  officer, 
Major  Greene,  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  setting  forth 
the  necessity  of  such  apparatus. 

The  signal  detachments  organized  for  this  expedition  had  been 
depleted  by  the  promotion  of  14  sergeants  to  be  second  lieutenants  in 
the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  This  left  with  the  purely  signal  detach- 
ments only  11  men  who  were  skilled  in  signaling.  There  were,however, 
in  the  balloon  detachment,  5  skilled  signalmen,  who  were  not  allowed 
until  June  28.  Every  effort  was  made  by  officers  to  properly  train  the 
men  transferred  from  the  line,  but,  of  course,  there  were  no  opportunities 
for  concerted  action  and  instruction  aftei'  leaving  Tampa.  In  conse- 
quence the  force  assembled  at  Santiago  was  a  makeshift  organization 
that  was  licked  into  shape  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  there  were  no 
deficiencies  in  the  operations  of  this  command  during  the  early  days 
of  the  siege  it  is  astonishing,  and  the  good  results  flowed,  not  from  the 
wise  provision  in  time  of  peace  of  a  skilled  force,  but  from  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  soldier,  supplemented  by  the  skill  of  the  officers 
in  command. 

The  lack  of  thoroughly  trained  men  was  not  the  only  serious  factor 
that  threatened  the  efficiency  of  the  signal  work.  Seeing  that  visual 
signaling,  which  the  commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
fully  relied  upon  contrary  to  professional  advice,  was  practically 
impossible  for  land  operations  and  only  proved  useful  between  the 
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coast  stations  and  the  fleet,  it  is  impossible  to  surmise  what  would 
have  been  the  result  had  it  not  been  for  the  supply  of  insulated  wire, 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  instruments,  etc.,  which  Colonel  Allen  fur- 
nished to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene. 

The  insulated  wire  had  been  especially  made  for  this  campaign.  It 
was  seven  stranded  (six  steel  wires  around  one  of  copper),  and  unusual 
care  was  used  in  its  insulation,  which  was  nearly  pure  rubber.  Its 
tensile  strength,  lightness,  flexibility,  and  conductivity  and  insulation 
were  such  that  it  met  all  requirements  under  conditions  of  extraordinary 
severity.    Of  it  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene  says: 

Happily  provided  by  the  forethonght  of  General  Greely,  the  value  of  this  -wire 
can  not  he  overestimated;  having  no  poles,  and  the  chaparrel  heing  too  light  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  wire,  the  perfect  insulation  of  the  wire  furnished  enabled 
it  to  be  laid  up  on  the  brush  as  far  back  from  the  trail  or  road  as  possible,  or  on  the 
ground  itself  where  no  other  course  was  open  and  a  clearing  back  from  the  trail 
could  be  found,  and  so  long  as  it  was  not  out  or  broken  communication  by  its  means 
was  perfect. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Chief  Signal  Ofiftcer  of  the  Army,  fore- 
seeing the  absolute  necessity  of  telegraph  facilities  for  the  successful 
handling  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  determined  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility to  provide  against  contingent  failure  and  so  sent  by  the  Signal 
Corps  steamer,  the  Adria,  all  available  and  spare  stores  that  the  capac- 
ity of  the  vessel  would  allow  after  taking  on  board  its  cargo  of  mili- 
tary cable.  Although  such  orders  were  really  unnecessary  to  such  an 
ofi&cer.  Colonel  Allen  was  directed  to  furnish  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greene  and  any  other  officer  requiring  them  such  supplies  as  could 
possibly  be  spared,  so  that  needful  electric  communication  might  be 
established  and  maintained.  Without  the  material  furnished  it  would 
have  been  practically  impossible  for  communication  to  have  been  main- 
tained and  orders  given  throughout  the  13  miles  of  army  front,  along 
the  whole  of  which  this  insulated  wire  was  finally  stretched,  from  El 
Caney  to  Aguadores,  for  at  times  the  single,  narrow  roadbed  became 
a  knee-deep  water  course. 

Under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Greene's  well-directed  efforts  the  construc- 
tion of  telegraph  lines  was  most  speedily  carried  out  by  Oapt.  (now  Maj.) 
G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  whose  inter- 
esting report,  Appendix  4,  shows  the  details  of  his  work,  which  was 
pursued  with  a  zeal,  application,  and  intelligence  that  merits  special 
notice,  particularly  in  the  utilization  of  broken  instruments  and  the 
adaptation  of  local  supplies  to  the  end  in  view.  Not  allowed  to  land 
until  June  27,  Major  Stevens,  with  a  detachment  of  8  men,  reconnoitered 
roads  and  constructed  that  day  a  telephone  line  to  Siboney  and  over 
the  ridge  to  the  northwest  of  that  place.    Major  Stevens  says : 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  telegraph  section,  left  at  Tampa,  the  party  had  but 
their  hands  and  one  pair  of  pliers — no  climbers,  tackle,  brackets,  or  tools. 

In  extending  the  line  along  the  prolongation  of  the  army's  march, 
there  was  no  telegraph  wire  available  from  Spanish  forces  and  the 
party  depended  entirely  on  the  insulated  7-stranded  wire  supplied  by 
Colonel  Allen,  which  was  transported  partly  by  pack  mules,  but  which 
in  the  construction  of  the  line  was  necessarily  carried  by  the  Signal 
Corps  men.  These  conditions  made  rapid  progress  impossible,  but  by 
dint  of  extraordinary  exertions  2^  miles  of  line  were  completed  on  the 
28th  through  dense  chaparrel  to  the  vicinity  of  La  Guasima.  On  the 
day  following  the  line  was  carried  through  that  place  to  Sevilla  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  cavalry  division,  and  thence  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  within  a  mile  of  El  Peso  or  the 
sugar  mill. 
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Of  the  physical  conditions  Major  Stevens  says : 

Eaoli  day  we  had  not  only  the  natural  obstacles  to  overcome,  but  suffered  the 
daily  deluge  of  rain,  and,  as  we  worked  from  early  morning  till  dark,  we  were  wet 
continually,  and  often  stayed  wet  at  night.  The  absence  of  blankets  and  protection 
proved  trying,  but  none  of  us  worried  over  the  physical  discomforts,  our  interest 
being  so  keen  and  all  of  us  being  too  busy  to  think  much  of  such  things.  The 
party  had  acquired  an  old  kettle,  and  henceforth  we  lived  and  camped  wherever  we 
happened  to  stop. 

Prom  early  morning  of  June  30  Major  Stevens  was  able  to  inform  the 
headquarters  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  in  the  field  that  through  the 
cables  it  was  connected  by  wire  with  America.  There  were  no  breaks  in 
this  complex  system  of  telegraphic  commdbication  save  those  caused  by 
our  own  soldiers  and  other  persons  occasionally  cutting  out  sections  of 
the  insulated  wire,  partly  through  ignorance  and  possibly  in  some  cases 
intentionally.  As  the  Signal  Corps  was  not  allowed  to  take  mounts, 
the  patrol  was  necessarily  slow  and  fatiguing.  In  accordance  with 
orders  from  the  commanding  general  of  the  corps  the  line  was  pro- 
longed July  1,  with  the  proposed  forward  movement  of  corps  head- 
quarters that  day  to  the  sugar  mill,  and  stretched,  says  Major  Stevens, 

to  El  Poso  building;  but  the  Spanish  shell  fire  was  so  accurately  covering  this  space 
that  the  building  could  not  be  used,  and  the  sugar  mill,  near  by  and  about  200  yards 
to  the  right  of  and  below  Grimes's  battery,  became  the  field  headquarters.  The  line 
was  tied  up  to  a  tree  behind  the  battery  and  then  tapped  at  the  bank  of  the  creek 
at  the  sugar  mill  for  a  station,  from  which  communication  was  had  with  corps  head- 
quarters in  the  rear  and  with  Siboney. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July,  by  directions  received  from  Lieutenant  Miley, 
aid  to  the  general  commanding,  the  line  was  carried  to  the  San  Juan  River,  the 
station  at  ''C"  being  still  maintained,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  Major  Greene,  the  line  was  carried  forward  and 
a  station  was  established  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Wheeler  at  the  American 
trenches  on  San  Juan  Hill.  From  this  point  the  line  was  afterward  carried  right 
and  left  to  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Lawton  and  Bates,  respectively,  thus  con- 
necting by  wire  the  center  and  both  flanks  of  the  American  trenches  with  America. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  detachment,  Major  Stevens  says  he  can  not 
speak  too  highly  of  the  men  and  general  situation : 

They  were  not  only  intelligent  and  without  thought  of  comfort  or  self,  but  antici- 
pated everything.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  serve  with  these  men.  Many  of 
the  men  were  under  fire  at  some  time,  and  I  experienced  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
officers  voluntarily  speak  very  highly  of  them.  In  all  the  work  done  by  my  detach- 
ment everything  went  smoothly,  and  the  establishing  of  the  line  was  accomplished 
without  a  setback. 

The  insulated  wire  enabled  the  line  to  be  built.  With  iron  wire  and  no  equip- 
ment the  line  would  have  been  not  only  endlessly  delayed,  but  have  given  much 
trouble,  if  successful  at  all. 

The  operators  were  busy  day  and  night,  and  assisted  during  the  day  in  laying 
lines ;  even  a  guard  was  used  on  two  nights  at  the  sugar  mill  station,  so  that  the 
men  were  pretty  thoroughly  worked.  I  can  not  make  mention  of  individuals  in 
the  detachment,  as  the  men  were  all  so  gratifying  in  their  behavior  that  I  was  proud 
of  them  and  of  the  corps. 

The  number  of  men  was  far  too  small  for  the  attendance  on  the  corps  had  the 
campaign  proved  more  extended.  The  men  could  not  stand  a  lengthy  continuance  of 
such  effort  in  the  climate.  Indeed,  the  fortunate  supplying  of  the  "  insulated  plia- 
ble wire"  and  the  jungle  enabled  us  to  accomplish  the  work  with  celerity. 

Major  Stevens,  being  invalided  by  yellow  fever,  was  unable  to  render 
his  report  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene,  to  which  it  is  now  attached, 
and  it  was  rendered  later  direct  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

In  connection  with  the  attack  of  July  1,  division  and  other  separate 
commanders  were  provided  with  two  suitably  equipped  signal  men. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene  reports  concerning  this  work  as  foUows : 

On  July  1,  at  4.30  a.  m.,  Captain  Stevens  and  Lieutenant  Burnell,  Signal  Corps, 
with  a  detachment  of  signal  men,  began  extending  the  telegraph  line  from  the  head- 
quarters camp  to  the  front,  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  as  the  single,  narrow  road  was 
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crowded  -with  troops  marching  to  the  front;  but  by  perseverance  the  line  was 
pushed  forward  in  the  brush  well  to  one  side  of  the  road,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
disabled.  Understanding  that  the  advance  headquarters  were  to  be  located  at  E, 
Poso,  I  proceeded  to  thai,  point  early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  stal 
tion.  It  was  intended  to  place  the  instrument  in  the  abandoned  hacienda  of  El  Poso- 
and  by  8  a.  m.  the  wire  was  at  that  point ;  but,  located  as  it  was,  upon  lower  ground 
and  some  150  yards  in  the  rear  of  Loma  del  Poso,  upon  the  crest  of  which  Grimes's 
battery  w&o  in  position,  and  in  the  line  of  fire  from  the  enemy's  battery  replying  to 
Grimes's,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  telephone  could  not  be  maintained  there,  so 
the  line  was  recovered  and  the  instrument  located  in  the  shelter  of  the  bank  of  the 
Aguadores  (San  Juan)  Eiver,  alongside  the  Sevilla-Santiago  road,  some  250  yards  to 
the  north  of  El  Poso.  The  latter  part  of  the  work  was  performed  under  a  smart 
shower  of  shrapnel,  which  continued  more  or  less  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  all 
day.  Prom  the  station  orders  w6re  sent  and  received  all  day,  and  the  line  was 
carefully  and  constantly  patrolled  to  guard  against  interruption. 

On  July  3  the  line  was  extended  to  the  foot  of  what  is  known  as  San  Juan  Hill, 
where  were  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Wheeler  and  Kent ;  thence  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Lawton,  upon  the  right  of  the  line  of  investment,  and  subse- 
quently a  branch  line  built  from  General  Wheeler's  to  General  Bates's  headquarters, 
on  the  left  of  the  line  of  investment. 

It  thus  appears  that  throughout  the  critical  period  of  the  campaign 
the  Signal  Corps  kept  General  Shafter  in  direct  communication  by 
telephone  with  his  subordinate  commanders,  and  that  these  lines  were 
uninterruptedly  maintained  under  fire  and  during  the  progress  of 
battle. 

The  value  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  directing  the  fire  of  the  !N"avy  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract : 

On  July  7  I  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aguadores  River,  found  the  telegraph  line 
along  the  coast  between  that  point  and  Siboney  in  good  condition,  and  located  and 
established  a  station  about  1  mile  east  of  the  railroad  bridge,  in  a  position  screened 
from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  and  rifle  pits  upon  the  Spanish  side,  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Afterwards,  during  every  bombardment  of  Santiago  by  the  fleet,  the  plotting 
of  the  fall  of  the  shots  in  the  city  were  telephoned  from  the  station  near  Loma  San 
Juan  to  the  commanding  general,  whose  directions  as  to  range  and  direction  were  in 
turn  telephoned  direct  to  Aguadores  and  flagged  to  the  admiral. 

As  to  later  operations,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Greene  says : 

Capt.  G.  W.  Butler,  with  the  Eighth  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps, 
reported  at  Siboney  on  July  9,  and  his  men  were  placed  on  duty  at  Aguadores, 
Daiquiri,  Siboney,  and  the  ammunition  camp.  From  this  time  to  July  17  the  line 
was  constantly  maintained  in  working  order  over  its  entire  length,  comprising 
the  line  of  investment  with  a  line  extending  from  the  middle  thereof  through  the 
corps  headquarters  and  different  supply  camps  to  Siboney,  the  land  line  from  Agua- 
dores to  Daiquiri,  and  in  addition  the  French  cable  from  Siboney  to  Playa  del  Este, 
which  has  been  seized  temporarily  by  the  United  States,  all  the  operators  being 
soldiers  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Those  at  the  front  worked  and  lived  in  mud  and  took 
their  share  of  all  hardships  and  exposure  to  fire  with  the  remainder  of  the  Army. 

Upon  July  17,  imiiiediately  after  the  occupation  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  Spanish 
military  telegraph  line  from  Santiago  was  tapped  at  the  junction  of  the  Caney  and 
Sovilla  road  and  extended  into  corps  headquarters  and  communication  opened,  and 
afterwards,  as  required,  the  different  camps  were  connected  by  telephone. 

Concerning  this  telegraphic  and  telephonic  service,  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  plans  of  the  major-general  commanding  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps  and  for  which  he  made  no  provision,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of 
the  Army  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  point  its  absolute  military 
necessity  and  value,  and  to  indicate  the  extraordinary  risk  which  any 
general  commanding  a  detached  army,  especially  one  serving  on  a  for- 
eign soil,  assumes  when  he  leaves  himself  unprovided  with  telegraphic 
or  telephonic  facilities. 

Through  the  volunteer  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  no  failure  occurred 
in  telegraphic  communication.  On  the  one  hand,  the  major-general 
commanding  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  reached  by  telephone  points  on  the 
right,  center,  and  left  of  his  line  within  400  yards  of  the  enemy,  and 
communication  with  his  subordinate  commanders  was  not  only  possible 
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at  all  times,  but  was  continuously  maintained,  as  these  lines  worked 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major-general 
commanding  the  Fifth  Corps  was  able  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  admiral  commanding  the  fleet  through  the  telephonic  station  near 
Aguadores.  In  addition,  the  War  Department,  with  all  its  bureaus  and 
the  supply  depots  of  a  great  nation,  were  within  twenty  minutes  of  the 
general  commanding,  so  that  any  deficiencies  of  equipment  could  be 
asked  for  or  reenforcements  requested ;  and  further,  he  was  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  Army,  so  as  to  receive  at  critical  moments  such 
advice,  encouragement,  or  assistance  as  might  advance  the  interests  of 
the  campaign. 

It  may  be  insisted  that,  apart  from  the  value  and  effect  of  potent  words 
of  inspiring  confidence  which  passed  from  Washington  over  these  wires 
in  the  gloomy  hours  of  the  siege,  these  lines  were  worth  more  to  the 
nation  in  the  single  month  of  July  than  has  been  the  cost  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Army  from  its  inception  in  1859  to  the  present  day.  No 
one  can  say  how  long  our  success  would  have  been  delayed  at  Santiago, 
with  the  Spanish  fully  equipped  with  telegraphic  and  telephonic  commu- 
nication, had  the  commanders  of  the  American  Army  been  unable  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  with  their  supply  depots,  or  with  the  coopera- 
tive fleet,  save  by  the  medium  of  their  few  mounted  men,  when  hours, 
instead  of  minutes,  must  have  elapsed  before  important  orders  could 
be  given  or  answered.  In  addition,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  surmise  what 
might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  fever- stricken  army  near  Santiago  de 
Cuba  had  its  fortunes  and  movements  been  debated  by  mail  instead  of 
by  electrical  communication. 

MILITARY  BALLOONS. 

The  necessity  of  balloons  for  reconnoitering  purposes,  especially  in  a 
level  or  wooded  country,  is  universally  recognized  by  military  experts. 
All  efforts  to  obtain  special  appropriations  for  the  use  of  the  balloon 
section  of  the  Signal  Corps  having  failed  in  past  years,  the  beginning 
of  the  war  found  the  Signal  Corps  provided  with  only  one  balloon, 
manufactured  by  members  of  the  corps  by  hand,  for  which  the  cheapest 
possible  accessories  had  with  difficulty  been  obtained  from  the  limited 
appropriation  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

After  the  war  began,  while  inability  to  promptly  obtain  funds,  con- 
joined to  the  fact  that  everything  connected  with  a  balloon  has  to  be 
manufactured  to  order,  made  it  necessary  to  confine  active  balloon 
operations  to  the  material  already  on  hand,  yet  balloons,  generators, 
compressors,  and  steel  tubes  were  ordered  as  soon  as  an  allotment  was 
made.  These,  however,  did  not  reach  Tampa  until  the  expedition  was 
aboard  transports,  and  so  were  too  late  for  the  Santiago  campaign. 

The  balloon  work  was  intrusted  to  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  B.  Maxfleld, 
United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  a  captain  in  the  Eegular  Corps, 
whose  report  forms  Appendix  5,  and  it  is  to  his  energy,  professional 
skill,  and  ability  that  the  successful  operation  of  the  war  balloon  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba  is  due. 

Overcoming  almost  insuperable  difficulties  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  bal- 
loon with  its  accessories,  such  as  generator  and  reserve  hydrogen  gas 
compressed  in  steel  tubes,  were  assembled  and  loaded  on  the  transport 
Bio  Grande  in  three  days.  When  the  Fifth  Corps  disembarked,  June 
22,  the  orders  of  the  commanding  general  prohibited  the  balloon  detach- 
ment from  landing,  and  it  remained  on  the  transport  until  June  28, 
when  it  was  ordered  ashore.    On  June  27  urgent  verbal  orders  were 
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given  by  the  commanding  general  of  tlie  Fifth  ArmyCorpsto  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Greene  that  the  balloon  detachment  should  instantly  land 
and  proceed  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  balloon  recon- 
naissance. Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxfield  immediately  requested  author- 
ity to  land  the  gas  generator  with  the  necessary  material  for  inflating 
the  balloon,  thus  holding  the  compressed  gas  stored  in  the  steel  tubes 
for  reserve.  The  commanding  general  refused,  and  operations  began 
bydrawing  immediately  onthe  reserve  gas,  whereby  only  one  inflation  of 
the  balloon  was  possible  instead  of  a  dozen,  which  could  have  been  had 
by  following  usual  methods.  The  balloon  detachment  reached  the 
headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  at  Siboney  on  the  night  of 
June  28,  and  it  moved  with  these  headquarters  on  the  29th.  The  lack 
of  proper  facilities  for  storage  during  the  voyage  and  the  extreme  heat 
had  impaired  the  balloon,  which  was  an  old  one,  and  when  fully  spread 
it  was  in  such  condition  that  its  use  for  ascensions  in  times  of  peace 
would  have  been  considered  unsafe.  Temporary  repairs  were  speedily 
completed  and  three  ascensions  made  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30 — the 
first  by  Lietenant-Colonel  Maxfield  and  Sergeant  Ivy  Baldwin  of  the 
Signal  Corps,  the  second  by  Lieut.  W.  S.  Volkmar,  Signal  Corps,  and 
General  Castilla,  of  the  Cuban  army,  the  third  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxfield  and  Chief  Engineer  Offlcer  Derby  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps. 
These  ascensions  resulted  in  an  increased  knowledge  as  to  the  direc- 
tion and  course  of  such  roads  and  streams  directly  in  front  of  the  Army 
as  had  remained  undiscovered  during  the  previous  week.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Maxfield  says : 

The  fact  that  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral  Cervera  was  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
was  at  last  definitely  settled.  It  could  not  he  determined,  however,  how  strongly 
the  fortifications  in  our  front  were  held,  nor  could  they  he  located  except  with  the 
greatest  dif6culty.  _A  most  ilattering  verbal  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  balloon 
in  war  was  made  by  the  chief  engineer  officer  to  the  commanding  general,  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  employed  during  the  battle  for  the  next  day. 

That  evening  verbal  orders  were  brought  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Max- 
field by  the  chief  engineer  officer  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  from  the 
commanding  general  to  report  with  the  balloon  at  as  early  an  hour  as 
practicable  at  El  Poso,  which  was  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
manding general  during  the  battle,  and  that  there  he  would  find  the 
chief  engineer  ofi&cer,  who  would  accompany  him  in  the  ascents. 

Eeporting  on  the  morning  of  July  2  at  El  Poso,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxfield  says : 

Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill  none  of  the  officers  attached  to  headquar- 
ters were  visible,  and  it  was  found  that  the  hill  was  covered  by  a  slow  but  remark- 
ably accurate  shrapnel  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns.  [Here  his  horse  was  shot  under 
Mm.  He  continues :]  The  balloon  was  carried  to  a  place  in  the  river  bottom  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear  and  an  ascent  made,  Colonel  Derby  and  myself 
occupying  the  basket.  From  this  point  a  message  was  sent  to  the  adj  utant-general 
of  the  corps,  setting  forth  the  movement  of  the  troops  at  El  Caney  and  upon  the  road 
to  our  front  which  led  to  the  hill  of  San  Juan.  Under  orders  from  the  chief  engi- 
neer officer  the  balloon  was  then  pulled  down  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
ground,  the  occupants  of  the  basket  still  remaining  in  it,  and  towed  toward  the 
front  until  a  more  suitable  position  for  viewing  the  iutrenchments  at  San  Juan 
could  be  found.  It  was  supposed  that  the  balloon  would  be  halted  at  El  Poso  and 
that  point  taken  as  a  station  for  the  balloon  detachment,  as  had  been  originally 
intended.  As  this  was  not  done,  a  statement  was  made  by  me  as  to  the  result  of 
artillery  firing  at  balloons  in  experimental  work  abroad  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  such,  and  the  fact  stated  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  unwise  to  carry  the 
balloon  farther  to  the  front.  No  formal  protest,  however,  was  made,  as  it  was  felt 
that  the  chief  engineer  officer  was  the  representative  of  the  commanding  general 
and  that  his  desires  were  to  be  carried  out.  As  a  consequence,  the  balloon  was 
carried  rapidly  to  the  front  until  it  was  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  troops, 
who  were  then  deploying  for  an  attack  upon  the  blockhouse  and  trenches  on  the  San 
Juan  Hill.    As  no  further  progress  to  the  front  could  be  made,  the  balloon  was  then 
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carried  across  the  bed  of  the  San  Juan  River  and  into  a  large  meadow  j  ust  to  the  right 
of  the  road  and  the  river.  In  passing  through  the  trees  and  brush  along  the  river 
banks  the  ropes  holding  the  balloon  captive  became  badly  tangled  in  this  brush, 
and  no  movement  for  a  time  was  possible,  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  could  the  balloon 
be  given  the  necessary  elevation  to  enable  it  to  do  its  best  work.  Nevertheless,  from 
this  point  the  fact  was  determined  that  the  intrenchments  on  the  San  Juan  Hill 
immediately  in  our  front  were  strongly  held,  and  a  message  to  this  effect  sent  to  the 
commanding  general,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  artillery  upon  the  hill  at  El  Poso 
should  reopen  its  fire  upon  them.  This  was  done.  The  attention  of  the  occupants 
of  the  basket  was  given  almost  solely  to  an  examination  of  the  ground  held  by  the 
enemy  and  that  immediately  in  their  front,  and  it  was  impossible  for  that  reason  to 
state  what  was  the  disposition  of  our  own  troops  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  most  of 
whom  were  hidden  by  the  brush.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  dismounted  cavalry 
were  deploying  in  the  open  meadow  in  which  was  the  balloon,  about  50  yards  in 
front.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  enemy  opened  fire.  This  fire  appeared  to  be 
musketry  only.  In  a  very  few  moments  it  became  apparent  that  the  balloon  had 
been  struck,  as  there  was  a  decided  loss  of  gas,  and  the  rope  having  not  vet  been 
cleared  from  the  brush,  I  gave  orders  that  the  balloon  sliould  be  pulled  down,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  disentangle  it,  carry  it  over  to  the  rear,  repair  the  holes  in  it,  and 
replace  the  lost  gas  from  the  tubes  which  still  remained  full.  This  order  was 
obeyed,  and  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  the  detacbnient  was  busy  endeavoring  to 
disentangle  the  captive  cord  and  extend  it  along  the  bed  of  the  river.  During  this 
work  the  detachment  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  musketry  fire,  from  which  they  were 
fortunately  well  sheltered  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  although  the  leaves  often 
fell  in  showers  from  the  bushes  and  trees  overhanging  the  bank,  but  one  man, 
Private  Haywood,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army,  was  struck.  He  received  a 
wound  in  the  foot.  An  examination  of  the  balloon  having  shown  several  holes 
in  the  upper  portion  and  the  loss  of  so  much  gas  as  to  render  the  future  use  of  it 
impossible,  orders  were  given  to  secure  it  and  to  retreat  along  the  river  bottom. 
This  was  done. 

A  new  balloon,  meanwhile,  had  been  shipped  to  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Maxfleld,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  that  no  further  work  of  the  balloon  detachment  would  be 
necessary  during  the  campaign,  and  this  officer  returned  with  balloon 
gas  tubes  to  Tampa  to  prepare  for  the  Porto  Eico  campaign. 

The  operation  of  the  Signal  Corps  balloon  has  been  the  subject  of 
official  comments  that  necessitate  attention. 

As  to  the  utility  of  the  balloon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxfleld  states: 

On  July  1  at  least  two  items  of  information  of  value  were  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  balloon.  These  were  as  follows :  First,  the  fact  that  the  intrenchments  at  or 
near  the  hill  of  San  Juan  were  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  The  obtaining  of  this 
information  resulted  in  the  opening  of  fire  by  the  battery  at  the  hill  of  El  Poso 
earlier  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  Second,  as  shown  in  the  official 
report  of  Brigadier-General  Kent,  commanding  First  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps,  as 
quoted  hereafter. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  F.  Kent,  commanding  First  Division,  in  his  report  on 
July  7, 1898,  says: 

We  were  already  suffering  losses  caused  by  the  balloon  near  by  attracting  fire  and 
disclosing  our  position.  The  enemy's  infantry  fire,  steadily  increasing  in  intensity, 
now  came  from  all  directions,  not  only  from  the  front  and  the  dense  tropical  thicket 
on  our  flanks,  but  from  sharpshooters  thickly  posted  in  trees  in  our  rear  and  from 
shrapnel  apparently  aimed  at  the  balloon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby  of  General 
Shatter's  staff  met  me  about  this  time  and  informed  me  that  a  trail  or  narrow  way 
had  been  discovered  from  the  balloon  a  short  distance  back  leading  to  the  left  to  a 
ford  lower  down  the  stream.  I  hastened  to  the  forks  made  by  this  road,  and  soon 
after  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Regiment  of  Hawkins's  brigade  came  up.  I  turned 
them  into  the  bypath  indicated  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby  leading  to  the  lower 
ford,  sending  word  to  General  Hawkins  of  this  movement.  This  would  have  speedily 
delivered  them  in  their  proper  place  on  the  left  of  their  brigade. 

Judging  from  his  report  on  July  25, 1898,  Major-General  Breckenridge 
was  not  fully  informed  as  to  the  object  and  management  of  the  Signal 
Corps  war  balloon,  and  evidently  was  unaware  of  the  valuable  infor- 
mation obtained  therefrom.    He  says : 

A  balloon  was  sent  down  with  this  army,  but  its  practical  value  was  not  demon- 
strated.   This  is  a  difficult  country  in  which  to  see  moving  troops  or  anything  of 
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that  sort,  even  from  a  balloon,  on  account  of  the  thickly  wooded  nature  of  the 
country.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  balloon  accompanied  a  marching  column  and  drew 
much  of  the  fire  from  the  Spanish  position,  and  some  casualties  resulted  from  this 
fire  among  the  troops  coming  along  the  same  line  as  the  balloon. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
shall  state  exactly  the  above  facts,  which  demonstrate,  first,  that  the 
balloon  proved  its  utility;  second,  that  the  forcing  of  the  Signal  Corps 
balloon  to  the  skirmish  line,  where  its  position  is  reported  to  have  caused 
serious  loss  to  the  troops  by  disclosing  their  movements  and  attracting- 
the  enemy's  fire,  was  the  action  of  Major-General  Shatter,  through  his 
chief  engineer.  Col.  George  McC.  Derby,  in  the  face  of  professional 
advice  given  him  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  JVIaxfleld  of  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  who  was  charged  with  the  practical  operation 
of  the  balloon,  and  who,  besides  sharing  absolutely  every  danger  to 
which  Colonel  Derby  was  subjected,  in  addition  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him  in  a  previous  reconnaissance  of  »the  grounds. 

Whether  the  valuable  information  obtained  in  this  ascent  could  have 
been  oblained  with  the  balloon  at  a  safe  range  in  the  rear  is  not  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  nor  is  it  within  his  province 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  information  obtained  was  sufficiently  valu- 
able to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  life  involved  therein.  It  is  sufficient 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  official  reports  above  quoted  fully 
demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  balloon,  and  that,  despite  the  unsuitable 
character  of  the  balloon  and  its  imperfect  accessories,  its  operations 
were  successfully  conducted.  That  it  was  kept  on  shipboard  unused 
for  a  week  was  not  the  fault  of  this  Corps. 

Although  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  Signal  Corps  on  this  occasion 
was  not  officially  noticed  in  the  official  report  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Fifth  Array  Corps,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  signal  corps  is  not  a  part  of  the  fighting  force 
of  an  army,  and  the  operations  of  the  balloon  detachment  are  supposed 
to  be  conducted  without  the  range  of  the  musketry  fire,  yet  no  man 
failed  to  do  his  duty  under  fire.  In  his  report  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxfleld  says  on  this  point : 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  small  detachment 
under  my  command  in  the  field.  Second  Lieut.  James  E.  Steele,  United  States  Vol- 
unteer Signal  Corps  (since  dead),  peformed  his  duty  in  the  same  qniet,  thorough, 
and  faithiul  manner  which  has  marked  his  entire  previous  career  in  the  Signal  Corps. 
Second  Lieut.  Walter  S.  Volkmar,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  proved 
himself  to  be  an  energetic  and  courageous  young  offlcer.  The  entire  command  bore 
itself  well,  not  only  under  fire,  but  also  during  the  days  of  hard  work  and  privation 
which  followed.  To  Sergt.  John  Kennedy,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army,  praise 
is  due  for  display  of  courage  and  uniform  cheerfulness  which  did  not  fail  to  have  its 
effect  upon  the  entire  command. 

The  character  of  the  outfitting  work  of  the  Corps  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxfield: 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  met  with,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  within  five 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Signal  Corps  was  able  to  put  a  fully  armed 
balloon  train  in  the  field,  and  that  by  the  time  the  companies  of  the  Volunteer  Sig- 
nal Corps  had  been  organized  and  were  ready  for  service  another  train  was  practically 
completed.  At  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  one  set  of  equipment  was  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  material  for  making  balloon 
ascension,  although  work  could  not  have  been  done  with  it  as  rapidly  as  would  have 
been  the  case  had  a  fresh  supply  of  tubes  containing  compressed  gas  been  available. 
Another  balloon  section  was  at  Tampa  likewise  fully  equipped. 

The  Signal  Corps  failed  to  receive  from  Major-General  Shafter  in  his 
original  report  even  a  notice  that  it  participated  in  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign, and  this  Corps  did  not  share  in  encomiums  such  as  were  bestowed 
by  him  on  the  other  staff  corps  for  their  efficient  service  at  Santiago. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  resulted  from  the  natural  wish  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Fifth  Corps  to  defend  other  departments  from  unwar- 
ranted criticisms  leveled  at  them  and  not  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
discriminating  against  a  Corps  that  has  so  far  escaped  adverse  com- 
ment. It  was  certainly  invidious  to  assign  charge  of  this  balloon, 
which  pertains  to  the  Signal  Corps,  to  an  engineer  officer  who,  respon- 
sible for  its  destruction,  is  recommended  for  brevet  for  having  ascended 
in  the  basket  with  the  signal  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  it,  while  the 
latter  officer,  naturally  responsible  for  its  safety  and  proper  manage- 
ment, is  excluded  from  praise  or  management.  However,  in  his  later 
indorsement  on  the  official  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxfield  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Corps  says: 

The  service  rendered  by  the  halloon  detachment,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  was  satisfactory. 

TELEGRAPH   CENSORSHIP. 

There  has  been  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  many  that  the 
Signal  Corps  exercised  a  press  censorship  during  the  war,  an  opinion 
that  is  entirely  unfounded,  as  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  ignored  all  sug- 
gestions looking  to  interference  with  the  free  and  untrammeled  pub- 
lication of  press  matter,  even  by  the  most  sensational  and  unpatriotic 
of  journals.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Associated  Press,  the  Sun  Press 
Association,  and  many  of  the  leading  journals,  in  a  most  patriotic  spirit, 
expressed  freely  and  frequently  not  only  their  willingness,  but  also  their 
desire  to  refrain  from  the  publication  of  any  information  that  would 
embarrass  the  Administration  or  be  detrimental  to  the  success  of  mili- 
tary operations.  These  offers  were  not  Pickwickian,  for  in  more  than 
one  instance  information  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  public  has  never 
been  published  to  this  day,  being  held  secret  by  press  associations, 
newspaper  correspondents,  and  editors,  as  calculated,  if  given  publicity, 
to  injure  the  national  cause. 

What  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  really  exercised  was  a 
censorship  of  all  matter  which  passed  over  such  telegraph  cables  and 
land  lines  as  were  militarily  occupied  by  the  Signal  Corps  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  higher  authority.  The  lines  also  occupied  were 
the  land  lines  of  Florida,  every  cable  (six  separate  systems)  extending 
from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country,  the  French  cable  on  the 
south  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  English  cables  in  Porto  Eico  and  Santi- 
ago, and  the  Cuba  submarine  cables  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Most  of 
these  telegraph  lines  were  only  constructively  seized,  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  taking  the  responsibility,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  the 
most  effective  method,  of  intrusting  the  direct  censorship  of  messages, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps,  to  the 
respective  superintendents,  men  of  high  character,  whose  good  faith 
was  guaranteed  by  the  companies  whose  interests  they  likewise  guarded. 
Tlie  interests  of  the  United  States  were  thus  subserved  while  the 
privacy  of  the  affairs  of  the  companies  was  conserved. 

The  response  of  the  several  telegraph  and  cable  companies  to  the 
demands  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  was 
gratifying  in  the  extreme.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
suffered  the  most  financially,  owing  to  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
its  West  Indies  traffic  over  the  Key  West-Havana  cables,  yet  through 
its  president.  Gen.  Thomas  T.  Bckert,  whose  effective  patriotism  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  country,  it  placed  on  all 
occasions  the  counsel,  skill,  and  aid  of  the  company's  agents  every- 
where at  the  free  disposal  of  the  Government  when  needed.    Mr.  James 
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A.  Scrymser,  president  of  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company,  contributed 
his  own  great  professional  knowledge  and  the  active  cooperation  of  his 
company  in  many  ways  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  The  Commercial  or 
Postal  Telegraph  Company,  by  its  president,  John  W.  Mackey,  pledged 
itself  to  full  audpatrioticaction  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States,  The  United  States  and  Haiti  Cable  Company  accepted  with  the 
best  of  feeling  the  strict  supervision  that  was  necessarily  exercised  over 
its  cable  between  New  York  and  Haiti,  and  its  offlcers  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Government  its  most  reliable  and  experienced  operators. 
The  French  Telegraphic  Cables  Company,  through  M.  Louis  A.  Lurienne, 
gave  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  loyal  and  faithful  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  United  States,  acceptable  evidences  that 
the  hospitality  shown  by  the  Government  to  this  company  was  appre^ 
ciated.  During  the  critical  period  in  Cuba  this  company  strove  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations  as  a  neutral  corporation,  although  most  trying  and 
difllcult  conditions  obtained  with  a  Spanish  military  censor  at  its  office 
in  Santiago  and  an  American  military  censor  at  Playa  del  Este.  The 
Direct  Cable  Company,  Mr.  James  Brown  superintendent,  and  the 
Anglo-American  Cable  Company,  Mr.  Charles  Trippe  superintendent, 
both  accepted  the  situation  with  a  spirit  of  good  will  to  the  United 
States  and  of  straightforward  conduct  and  earnest  effort  to  carry  out 
the  censor's  orders  that  were  none  the  less  gratifying  that  they  came 
in  obedience  to  instructions  from  "our  kin  across  the  sea."  The  West 
India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  (an  English  corporation)  and 
the  Cuba  Submarine  Company  were  necessarily  committed  to  Spanish 
interests,  owing  to  their  franchises  and  subsidies  from  Spain,  but  they 
accepted  with  good  faith  and  in  proper  spirit  military  control  coincident 
with  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico. 

The  authority  under  which  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  exercised  censor- 
ship rests  on  that  proviso  of  law  which  vests  in  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer of  the  Army  the  control  and  operation  of  military  telegraph  lines, 
and  as  soon  as  these  cables  and  lines  were  militarily  occupied  by  the 
United  States,  it  fell  within  his  province  to  fix  the  order  of  business 
and  to  decline  such  messages  as  were  prejudicial  to  the  military  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

As  correspondence  with  Spain  and  her  colonies  was  discontinued  by 
mail,  so  also  was  correspondence  by  telegrams,  except  such  as  fell  within 
diplomatic  privileges.  Cipher  dispatches  by  wire  were  also  forbidden 
to  and  from  any  part  of  the  West  Indies,  as  otherwise  information 
injurious  to  the  United  States  would  have  been  possible.  Personal 
and  commercial  messages  in  plain  text  were  permitted  unless  they  con- 
tained injurious  information,  such  as  military  or  naval  operations  con- 
templated or  then  progressing'.  The  policy  followed  looked  to  the  least 
possible  interference  with  domestic  or  commercial  affairs.  It  thus 
occurred  that  messages  passed  freely  over  occupied  lines,  even  in  and 
out  of  Havana  or,  at  times,  of  Santiago. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  was  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  secret 
information  could  be  sent  in  plain  text  by  concerted  code,  but  it  is  to 
be  said  that  while  such  messages  were  frequently  accepted,  it  was  often 
the  case  that  they  went  quietly  into  the  waste  basket  and  not  over  the 
wires  to  the  proposed  destination.  On  the  other  hand  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  appreciated  fully  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  careful 
examination  of  the  thousands  of  messages  of  unfriendly  or  neutral 
character  that  passed  through  the  hands  of  his  subordinates.  From 
newspaper  correspondents,  blockade  runners,  Spanish  agents,  commer- 
cial messages,  personal  dispatches,  etc.,  there  was  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
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of  information.  It  would  be  boastfulness  to  say  that  these  sources  of 
information  were  fully  exploited  by  the  Signal  Corps,  but  it  is  unques- 
tioned that  much  was  learned  that  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
United  States.  Col.  James  Allen,  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  E.  Maxfield,  and 
Lieut.  Grant  Squires,  in  their  capacity  and  service  as  telegraph  censors, 
gained  in  order  named  the  most  valuable  information.  The  intelligence 
and  ability  of  these  officers  were  applied  with  such  persistent  zeal  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  that  they  rendered  service  of  the  great- 
est possible  value  to  the  Government. 

The  operations  of  American  fleets  in  Cuban  waters,  the  success  and 
plans  of  blockade  runners,  the  presence  and  activity  of  Spanish  agents, 
the  movements  of  Spanish  ships  were  among  various  matters  concern- 
ing which  information  reached  the  proper  authorities  through  the  Chief 
Signal  OfiBcer  of  the  Army,  not  only  hours,  but  even  days,  in  advance 
of  information  through  the  ever  active  and  almost  ever-present  corre- 
spondent, and  in  some  instances  the  information  gained  was  solely  by 
the  exertion  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  information  thus  gath- 
ered is  the  fact  that  out  of  the  Signal  Corps  cipher  messages  that  reported 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  in  Santiago  Harbor  flowed  the 
conception  of  the  Santiago  campaign,  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 
There  have  been  so  many  incorrect  reports  regarding  the  locating  of 
Admiral  Cervera  in  Santiago  Harbor,  and  of  his  being  blockaded  or 
"bottled  up"  therein,  that  in  the  interest  of  history,  let  alone  justice 
to  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  the  truth  should  be  told.  The  loca- 
tion of  Cervera's  squadron  at  Santiago  was  first  made  by  Col.  James 
Allen,  and  later  verified  independently  by  Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  E.  Max- 
field,  both  ofiicers  of  the  Signal  Corps.  The  blockading  of  Cervera's 
squadron  was  due  to  the  concerted  action  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  based  on  reports  and  representations  made  person- 
ally to  them  by  the  Chief  Signal  Offlcer  of  the  Army.  Secretary  Long, 
alive  to  the  situation,  in  an  ofQcial  dispatch,  says:  "All  military  and 
naval  movements  depended  upon  that  point  (the  presence  of  Cervera 
in  Santiago  Harbor)." 

On  May  19,  Admiral  Cervera  entered  the  harbor  of  Santiago  with 
his  squadron.  That  very  day  Colonel  Allen  telegraphed  in  cipher  to 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer:  "Five  Spanish  vessels  arrived  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  Have  notified  admiral  commanding  (Sampson).  The  Spanish 
flagship  arrived  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  admiral  (Cervera)  hastily 
wired  Madrid."  On  the  following  morning  he  added  the  following 
information:  "Palayo  and  four  cruisers  in  Santiago.  No  destroyers  or 
torpedo  boats  arrived  there."  This  information  was  communicated 
immediately  to  the  President  and  by  his  orders  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who,  being  impressed  by  the  assurance  of  the  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer of  the  Army  as  to  the  entire  reliability  of  this  report,  proved  himself 
equal  to  the  emergency  and  on  that  very  day  gave  such  prompt  and 
effective  orders  as  resulted  in  the  blockade  of  Santiago  and  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet. 

Colonel  Allen  furnished  almost  daily  cipher  reports  from  Santiago 
sources.  On  the  23d  he  reported  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  short 
of  coal  and  could  not  renew  its  supply  at  Santiago.  His  later  informa- 
tion, that  unarmored  American  cruisers  passing  up  and  down  the  coast 
were  mistaken  by  the  Spanish  for  the  main  American  fleet,  proves  the 
wisdom  and  efficacy  of  Admiral  Sampson's  orders  by  cable  that  the 
fast  unarmored  cruisers  of  the  Navy  should  perform  scouting  duty  off 
Santiago.    Cipher  messages  of  the  23d  stated  correctly  that  Admiral 
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Schley  was  that  day  at  Oienfuegos  and  Cervera  was  at  Santiago. 
-Meanwhile  the  N^avy  had  been  unable  to  verify  the  fact  of  Gervera's 
presence  at  Santiago,  and  as  a  result  the  correctness  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  Signal  Corps  was  sharply  questioned.  The  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  being  informed  that  the  whole  campaign  was  being  con- 
ducted upon  his  representations,  was  asked  to  verify  this  information 
from  other  sources,  if  possible.  Prompt  action  was  taken  by  the  Chief 
Signal  Of&cer,  who  adopted  such  lines  of  operations  that  thereafter 
there  was  scarcely  a  day  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  information 
of  some  kind  or  other  coming  over  one  or  more  of  the  six  cables  lead- 
ing out  of  Santiago.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maxfleld,  then  in  charge  of 
the  telegraphic  censorship  in  New  Tork,  carried  out  special  injunctions 
of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  so  successfully  that  he  was  able  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  confirm  from  separate  and  absolutely  certain  source  the 
fact  that  Cervera  was  still  in  Santiago.  This  confirmation,  received 
from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maxfield,  greatly  lightened  the  burden  of 
responsibility  borne  by  the  Chief  Signal  OfScer,  which,  however,  did 
not  fully  disappear  until  the  tenth  day  after  the  entrance  of  Gervera's 
squadron  in  Santiago,  ■rt^hen  his  presence  was  first  confirmed  from 
naval  sources. 

It  is  an  interesting  anticlimax  that  when  Gervera's  squadron  was 
destroyed  on  July  3,  Colonel  Allen,  the  same  officer  who  originally 
reported  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  on  the  very  day  it  reached  Santiago, 
likewise  reported  by  telegraph  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  the  fact  that 
the  entire  fleet  had  been  destroyed,  which  information  was  conveyed  to 
the  President  and  country  fourteen  hours  in  advance  of  any  other  offi- 
cial advice. 

Various  conflicting  reports  were  made  during  the  war  as  to  telegraphic 
isolation  of  Cuba.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer  was  kept  daily  advised  of 
the  situation,  and,  in  fact,  Captain-General  Blanco  was  never  unable 
to  communicate  over  friendly  lines  with  the  Spanish  Government  at 
Madrid  except  during  two  days,  when  the  cable  operators  left  San- 
tiago. The  reentry  of  these  operators,  by  permission  of  General 
Shafter,  restored  Generals  Toral  and  Blanco  to  the  telegraphic  facili- 
ties they  previously  enjoyed  over  one  cable,  which  could  not  be  located, 
and  which,  save  for  two  days,  was  operated  throughout  the  war  between 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

In  connection  with  the  duties  of  telegraph  censor,  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  was  struck  with  the  patient  patriotism  displayed  almost  uni- 
versally by  business  men  of  the  country,  whose  operations  abroad  were 
necessarily  conducted  under  conditions  of  increased  cost  and  impaired 
secrecy.  Whatever  sacrifices  the  Government  asked,  almost  to  a  man 
they  were  ready  to  make,  and  their  general  action  sets  in  strong  relief 
the  conduct  of  the  very  few  for  whom  the  war  seemed  only  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decry  their  own  or  to  turn  all  to  gain. 

The  report.  Appendix  6,  of  Lieut.  Grant  Squires  furnishes  details  as 
to  the  telegraphic  censorship  at  New  York,  the  real  center  of  telegraphic 
information. 

THE  PORTO   RIOAN  CAMPAIGN. 

The  general  charge  of  the  Signal  Corps  work  of  this  campaign 
devolved  on  Col.  James  Allen,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps, 
who  was  serving  on  the  staff  of  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  The  Signal  Corps  men  operating 
therein  consisted  of  six  organizations.  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  and 
Ninth  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  companies  and  companies  A  and  D  of 
the  regular  force.    Of  these,  three  served  under  Lieut.  Col.  W.  A.  Glass- 
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ford,  chief  signal  oflacer,  First  Army  Corps,  and  three  under  Lieut.  Col. 
Samuel  Eeber,  attached  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army. 

Colonel  Allen's  general  report  and  the  detailed  report  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Eeber  furnish  information  in  full  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
Signal  Corps  in  the  Porto  Eican  campaign. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Eeber's  command  on  the  Stillwater  entered  the 
harbor  of  Guanica,  where  the  TJ.  S.  S.  Gloucester  had  just  cleared  the 
shore.  Establishing  communication  with  the  beach,  he  pushed  forward 
his  advance  outposts,  and  hereafter  that  portion  of  the  army  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  to  which  all 
movements  of  troops  were  communicated  and  from  which  all  orders  and 
instructions  were  given  over  the  lines  of  the  Signal  Corps.  An  advance 
line  was  run  from  the  beach  to  the  suburbs  of  Guanica  the  first  day, 
and  as  the  outposts  moved  toward  Tauco  July  28  the  line  was  extended 
to  that  point.  Under  orders  of  Major-General  Miles  of  that  date  to 
build  telegraph  lines  from  Tauco  and  open  communication  with  Ponce, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Eeber  commenced  operations  with  the  flying  tele- 
graph train,  and  pushing  on  to  Tauco  with  twenty  men  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  reconnoitered  the  route  and  occupied  the 
town  on  July  28.  At  Tauco  it  was  discovered  that  the  telegraph  instru- 
ments and  appliances  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  but  utilizing 
such  portions  of  the  Porto  Eican  lines  as  were  standing  and  filling  the 
gaps  from  the  Signal  Corps  material  communication  was  opened  to 
Ponce  on  July  29. 

The  Fifth  Signal  Corps  company  landed  on  July  28  at  the  Playa  de 
Ponce,  occupied  the  telegraph  office  at  Ponce  that  afternoon,  and  ran  a 
line  to  the  railroad  station,  while  the  Mnth  company  was  disembarked 
the  same  day  and  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  office  at  Playa  and 
put  the  line  in  good  order  to  the  telegraph  office  in  Ponce. 

Upon  the  occupation  of  Ponce,  Colonel  Allen  proceeded  to  St.  Thomas, 
where  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  Eoss,  superin- 
tendent of  the  West  India  and  Panama  Cable  Company,  for  operators 
and  instruments,  whereby  cable  communication  could  be  had  with  the 
United  States  via  St.  Thomas  and  Jamaica,  or  via  St.  Thomas  and 
Martinique.  As  a  result  of  Colonel  Allen's  efforts,  and  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Chamberlain  of  the  Chicago  Eecord,  cable 
employees  were  landed  at  Ponce  on  July  31  and  communication  estab- 
lished with  Santa  Cruz.  Although  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Corps 
looked  to  field  work,  and  so  contemplated  only  the  construction  of  flying 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  yet  the  ingenuity  of  its  officers  and  men 
enabled  it  to  put  in  prompt  repair  the  permanent  telegraph  lines  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy  after  destroying  the  instruments, 
batteries,  and  repair  material. 

The  extension  of  lines  along  General  Brooke's  march  from  Guayama 
was  under  the  personal  direction  of  Lieut.  Col,  W.  A.  Glassford  with 
the  Fourth  and  Seventh  Volunteer  companies  and  Company  A  of  the 
Eegulars.  Communication  to  the  westward  to  Ponce  was  made  over  the 
repaired  Spanish  telegraph  line  from  Guayama.  As  General  Brooke's 
corps  advanced,  Colonel  Glassford's  skill  and  energy  insured  uninter- 
rupted telegraph  communication  from  Ponce  via  Guayama  and  Arroya 
to  the  outposts  of  the  First  Army  Corps. 

The  extensive  system  of  lines  centering  at  Ponce  was  under  charge 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  Eeber,  who  was  assigned  the  task  of  keeping  up 
communication  with  General  Wilson's  command  to  the  Fifth  company, 
Capt.  W.  H.  Lamar.  The  Mnth  company  had  divided  duties.  Lieuten- 
ant Davenport  being  in  charge  of  the  central  office,  while  Lieutenant 
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Woodard  skillfully  maintained  communication  with  General  Henry's 
command  as  it  advanced  via  Adjuntas  to  TJtuado. 

Later  Oapt.  0. 0.  Clark,  with  Company  D  of  Eegulars,  displayed  great 
energy  in  opening  up,  after  the  peace  protocol  was  signed,  telegraphic 
communication  from  Ponce  via  Mayaguez  with  General  Schwan's  com- 
mand, with  which  it  was  at  'first  deemed  unnecessary  to  establish  tele- 
graphic communication.  A  pleasing  example  of  the  versatility  of  the 
American  soldier  was  the  action  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eeber  in  replac- 
ing destroyed  instruments.  Visiting  a  workshop,  he  personally  made 
out  of  a  brass  sugar  kettle  a  switch  board,  that,  save  under  close  inspec- 
tion, seems  to  be  of  standard  manufacture,  and  through  it  were  sent 
thousands  of  messages  from  army  headquarters.  The  ability,  zeal,  and 
resourcefulness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eeber  insured  a  rapidity  of  action 
and  efftciency  of  service  that  were  highly  creditable  to  that  officer  and 
the  Signal  Corps. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  Signal  Corps  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  James  Allen,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps, 
who  had  general  charge  of  all  Signal  Corps  operations,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  typical  instance  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Signal  Corps 
operations  of  a  great  army  should  be  conducted.  The  results  obtained 
in  Porto  Eico,  whether  considered  from  an  administrative  standpoint  or 
from  a  strategetical  point  of  view  emphasize  the  indispensability  of 
electrical  communications  in  any  serious  campaign.  Colonel  Allen  in 
this  work  added  to  the  laurels  he  had  already  gained  by  his  extraordi- 
narily efficient  service  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  The  extent  of  this 
work  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  over  the  wires  at  Pouce 
olfice  alone  there  were  sent  and  received  no  less  than  4,613  messages, 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  occupation  of  the  city. 

At  Ponce  was  established  the  headquarters  of  the  military  telegraph 
system,  which  reached  the  cable  of  the  West  India  and  Panama  Cable 
Company  by  a  loop  to  the  cable  box  at  Playa  de  Ponce  and  Guanica  to 
the  west  by  a  branch  line.  To  the  westward  General  Schwan's  head- 
quarters were  reached  through  offices  at  Tauco,  Subana  Grande,  San 
German,  Cabo  Eojo,  and  Mayaguez;  to  the  northwestward  General 
Henry's  command  by  offices  at  Adjuntas  and  TJtuado ;  to  the  northeast 
General  Wilson's  command  by  offices  at  Juana  Diaz,  Coamo,  and  at  the 
outposts  in  front  of  Aibonito;  to  the  eastward  General  Brooke's  com- 
mand by  offices  at  Guayama,  Arroya,  and  at  his  outposts.  The  whole 
system  aggregated  about  170  miles  and  covered  nearly  one-half  the 
territory  of  Porto  Eico. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  is  shown  by  the  speedy  manner  in  which 
the  general  message  regarding  the  peace  protocol  was  handled  by 
Lieutenant  Davenport,  whose  work  as  manager  in  charge  of  the  line  at 
Ponce  was  admirably  done.  The  cablegram  was  received  August  13  at 
10.34  a.  m.  in  the  main  office  and  reached  army  headquarters  at  Ponce  at 
10.37  a.  m.  The  orders  of  Major-General  Miles,  commanding  the  Army, 
to  Generals  Brooke,  Henry,  and  Wilson,  directing  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities were  written,  filed,  and  delivered  to  them  by  11.10  a.  m.,  just  in 
time  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  active  hostilities.  The  message  to  Gen- 
eral Schwan  was  necessarily  sent  by  a  courier  from  Tauco,  reaching 
him  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  at  a  point  20  miles  north- 
west of  Mayaguez. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  this  campaign  were  alert 
to  secure  valuable  information,  which  was  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
commanding  generals,  and  they  acted  as  scouts.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eeber  in  this  way  occupied  Yauco,  and  Captain  Lamar,  with  General 
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Stone  pushed  on  to  Utuado,  about  15  miles  from  the  north  coast.  In 
establishing  advance  telephone  stations  at  outposts  the  Signal  Corps 
kept  pace  with  skirmishers  and  performed  this  important  duty  under 
fire  of  the  enemy. 

PERMANENT  MILITARY   TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

Situated  almost  entirely  along  the  Mexican  frontier  or  running  to  the 
heart  of  the  great  Indian  reservations,  the  permanent  military  telegraph 
lines  of  the  United  States  aggregate  about  900  miles  in  length  (Appen- 
dix 7).  They  have  been  regularly  operated  almost  without  interruption, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  stripped  of  Signal  Corps  sergeants  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  They  were  then,  however,  in  the  best 
possible  order,  through  the  activity  of  the  Signal  Corps,  so  that  their 
temporary  transfer  to  a  force  largely  civilian  has  not  resulted  in  mate- 
rial impairment  of  service,  although  they  have  suffered  deterioration. 
The  expense  of  their  maintenance  has  been  largely  increased,  owing  to 
the  necessary  replacement  of  signal  sergeants  by  civilian  operators.  A 
general  overhauling  of  the  lines  has  been  impossible  except  at  great 
expense,  but  will  be  undertaken  on  the  return  of  military  garrisons  and 
signal  men  to  various  posts.  The  charge  of  these  lines  has  devolved 
upon  the  following  departmental  signal  officers,  whose  duties  have  nec- 
essarily kept  them  from  active  campaigning,  but  nevertheless  the  man- 
ner In  Avhich  they  have  performed  their  work  is  deserving  of  special 
commendation  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  who  men- 
tions in  this  connection  the  names  of  Capt.  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  United 
States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Department  of  Oaliforniaj  Second  Lieut. 
Edward  L.  King,  Eighth  United  States  Cavalry,  Department  of  the 
Colorado;  Capt.  Frank  L.  Dodds,  acting  judge-advocate.  Department 
of  the  Gulf;  Second  Lieut.  Walter  L.  Clarke,  United  States  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps,  Department  of  the  East. 

FLYING  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

The  temporary  occupation  as  camps  of  certain  points  by  the  volun- 
teer forces  of  the  United  States  necessitated  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  for  purposes  of 
administration.  These  were  almost  invariably  flying  telegraph  lines, 
constructed  according  to  plans  in  vogue  for  drill  purposes  in  times  of 
peace,  though  in  most  instances  telephones  have  replaced  telegraph 
instruments.  These  lines  are  usually  of  No.  14  galvanized-steel  wire, 
suspended  by  16-foot  lances,  to  which  the  wires  are  hung  by  detachable 
india-rubber  insulators. 

At  each  separate  camp,  whether  brigade,  division,  or  corps,  there  has 
been  erected  an  independent  system  of  either  or  both  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone lines  (as  shown  by  Appendix  8).  The  main  "office  was  located 
near  the  headquarters  of  the  camp  and  afforded  direct  communication 
with  headquarters  of  the  subordinate  commanders,  the  hospital,  the 
commissary  depot,  the  quartermaster  stores,  etc.,  and  such  other 
points  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  general  were  thought  nec- 
essary for  the  prompt  and  successful  administration  of  his  command. 
In  addition,  direct  communication  was  made  with  the  adjacent  com- 
mercial systems,  whether  telegraph  ofQce  or  telephone  exchange. 

It  is  admitted  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  great  camps 
of  the  country  to  have  been  properly  administered  without  such  elec- 
trical means  of  communication .  This  was  especially  true  of  camps  such 
.  as  Alger,  George  H.  Thomas  (Chickamauga  Park),  and  Wikoff  (Montauk 
Ab.  98 49 
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Point,  N.  T.),  where  the  area  covered  by  the  troops  amounted  to  20 
square  miles  or  more.  Similar  telegraphic  and  telephonic  facilities 
have  been  arranged  for  the  great  military  hospitals  whenever  desired 
by  the  Surgeon- General. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  who 
have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  installation  of  elec- 
trical systems  in  the  great  camps  there  are  to  be  specially  mentioned 
for  their  ability,  energy,  and  zeal:  Lieut.  Col.  Eichard  P.  Strong,  at 
Camp  Alger,  Va. ;  Lieut.  Col.  W.  A.  Glassford,  Camp  George  H.  Thomas ; 
Lieut.  Col.  George  O.  Squier,  Camp  George  H.  Thomas;  Capt.  A.  Hig- 
gins.  Camp  W'ikoff;  Capt.  Frederick  T.  Leigh,  Camp  George  H.Thomas; 
Capt.  Howard  A.  Giddings,  Camp  Cuba  Libre ;  Capt.  Carl  P.  Hartmann, 
Camps  Alger  and  George  G.  Meade;  Capt.  Frank  E.  Lyman,  jr.,  Camp 
Hamilton;  Capt,  Samuel  S.  Sample,  CamiJ  Shipp;  Lieut.  Alvar  G. 
Thompson,  Camp  Poland ;  Lieut.  Henry  G.  Opdycke,  at  Fort  Monroe. 

The  extent  of  these  lines  and  the  importance  of  the  business  done 
may  be  gathered  from  the  mere  statement  of  facts  that  iiying  lines 
built  for  this  purpose  within  tbe  limits  of  the  United  States  exceeded 
250  miles  in  length,  and  that  the  messages  received  and  transmitted 
over  them  aggregated  hundreds  of  thousands  in  numbers. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  lines  were  constructed,  the  efaciency 
with  which  they  have  been  maintained  and  operated,  and  the  success- 
ful manner  in  which  they  have  been  recovered  for  future  use  have 
elicited  commendation  and  praise  from  the  various  commanders  whose 
administrative  purposes  they  have  subserved.  No  complaint,  either 
official  or  unofficial,  has  reached  the  Signal  Office  that  has  reflected  in 
the  least  degree  upon  the  operations  of  these  lines,  which,  it  is  evident, 
are  absolutely  indispensable  for  administrative  purposes  in  great  camps 
and  for  strategical  purposes  during  active  campaigning. 

The  flying  telegraph  system,  as  devized  and  perfected  by  the  Signal 
Corps,  has  stood  the  test  of  extended  experience  under  diverse  condi- 
tions both  in  these  great  camps  and  also  under  conditions  of  foreign 
campaigning,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  this  system  has  developed 
no  defects  in  time  of  war.  It  may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  a  standard 
equipment,  capable  of  rendering  any  communication  service  that  the 
exigencies  of  war  may  demand. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  successful  installation  and  operation  of 
these  lines  has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  high  degree  of  profes- 
sional skill,  patriotic  zeal,  and  faithful  attention  to  duty  that  has 
marked  the  service  of  officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps  who  have  been  charged  therewith.  The  routine  labor  of 
garrison  and  camp  are  monotonous  and  fatiguing,  but  they  have  been 
fulfilled  with  the  same  fidelity  to  duty  under  these  trying  conditions  as 
had  characterized  the  work  of  their  companions  in  arms  who  have 
been  called  to  more  active  and  inspiring  service  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

TELEGKAPH  LINES  OP  CUBA  AND  PORTO  RICO. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Santiago  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
of  the  Army  found  that  the  labors  of  his  corps  were  largely  increased 
instead  of  diminished,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  Signal  Corps  men  in  the  new  department  of  Santiago.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  lines  of  the 
western  section  of  Cuba,  as  indeed  for  almost  practically  the  entire 
Island,  were  the  property  of  Spain.  These  lines,  partly  owing  to  the 
disturbed  conditions  of  Cuba  during  the  past  ten  years  and  partly  from 
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late  military  operations,  were  in  sncli  condition  as  to  be  practically 
useless.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  policy  of  the  United  States 
concerning  these  telegraph  systems,  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for 
putting  them  in  good  condition,  at  least  as  far  as  they  were  required 
for  military  purposes.  The  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  is  therefore 
repairing  and  operating  such  lines  as  Major-General  Lawton,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  Santiago,  deems  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
military  administration.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  a  definite 
report  as  to  the  present  condition,  urgent  necessity,  and  prospective 
utility  of  these  lines,  and  a  similar  course  will  be  followed  regarding  the 
lines  in  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba  whenever  it  shall  be  occupied  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States.  In  any  event  it  is  certain  that 
between  200  and  300  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  will  be  necessary  for  the 
care  and  operation  of  Cuban  lines  needed  for  military  administration. 
Since  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Santiago  the  care  of  these  lines 
has  devolved  upon  Oapt.  Jasper  E.  Brady,  jr.,  United  States  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps,  whose  professional  skill  and  energy  are  rapidly  placing 
the  lines  in  this  department  in  proper  working  order. 

In  Porto  Eico  practically  the  same  conditions  obtain.  The  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  were  the  property  of  Spain,  but  have  now  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  telegraphic  system  of  this 
island  is  shown  by  the  map  forming  a  part  of  the  report  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Samuel  Eeber,  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Major-General  Brooke,  commanding  the  military  forces  in  Porto 
Eico,  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  efficient  and  successful  admin- 
istration of  these  lines.  Eealizing  that  the  possibility  of  governing 
this  island  with  a  small  military  force  is  greatly  facilitated  by,  if  not 
dependent  on,  prompt  and  reliable  telegraphic  communication.  General 
Brooke  has  ofiftcially  reported  that  100  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  are 
necessary  for  the  permanent  garrisoning  of  the  island,  that  is,  that 
one  out  of  fifty  men  of  his  command  should  be  an  electrician  or  a 
telegraph  operator.  Since  the  creation  of  Porto  Eico  into  a  depart- 
ment the  charge  of  the  telegraph  lines  has  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Col. 
William  A.  Glassford,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  whose  long 
experience,  professional  skill,  and  great  energy  are  confidently  relied 
upon  to  administer  these  lines  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Keedful 
repairs  are  being  made,  and  the  lines  are  gradually  resuming  commercial 
business,  and  will  be  fully  restored  when  the  evacuation  of  th^island  of 
Porto  Eico  is  completed. 

CABLE   TO   POBTO   EICO. 

The  transfer  of  Porto  Eico  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
makes  the  subject  of  telegraphic  connection  between  that  island  and 
this  country  one  of  unusual  interest  and  importance. 

At  present  the  island  is  onlyreached  over  the  cables  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Panama  Cable  Company,  an  English  corporation,  which  has  cer- 
tain concessionary  rights.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  national 
import  to  secure  direct  communication  between  Porto  Eico  and  the 
United  States  by  a  cable  operated  by  an  American  corporation,  or  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  At  present  the  whole  system 
of  telegraph  lines  in  Porto  Eico  is  operated  by  the  Signal  Corps,  the 
lines  having  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  owned  and  operated  by  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  island.  Similar  conditions  obtain  in  Cuba, 
where  the  Spanish  Government  telegraphic  system  is  gradually  pass- 
into  the  hands  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  in  trust,  for  future 
disposition. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  relations  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  must  become  more 
and  more  intimate  and  important,  it  is  recommended  that  the  United 
States  system  of  laud  lines  in  these  two  islands  be  connected  by  a 
deep-sea  cable  from  Mayaguez,  in  Porto  Eico,  to  Santiago,  Cuba.  This 
would  connect  the  Cuban  and  Porto  Eican  systems.  Prom  Santiago, 
Havana  will  be  ultimately  reached  by  lines  operated  by  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  from  Havana  two  American  cables  extend  to  the  coast  of 
Florida.  By  this  means  all  communications  between  Porto  Eico  and 
the  United  States  would  pass  over  strictly  American  lines. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  cable  between  the  points  named, 
and  the  repair  of  connecting  land  lines,  would  not  exceed  $600,000,  and 
it  is  recommended  that  action  be  taken  to  perfect  a  telegraphic  system 
as  above  outlined, 

EXPERIMENTAL   WOKK. 

The  policy  pursued  in  the  past  by  the  Chief  Signal  Oflicer  in  experi- 
mental work  along  lines  of  prospective  value  to  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army  has  naturally  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  ifevertheless, 
it  has  progressed  as  far  as  existing  conditions  have  permitted. 

Col.  James  Allen  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  by  the  Signal  Corps  of  a 
suitable  system  whenever  the  progress  of  the  invention  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  military  service  shall  warrant  such  action. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  O.  Squier,  with  the  efficient  cooperation  of  Prof. 
A.  C.  Crehore,  has  pursued,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army,  his  investigation  regarding  the  most  effective 
manner  of  transmitting  and  receiving  telegraphic  messages.  The  dis- 
coveries made  by  these  brilliant  young  physicists  have  reached  a  point 
where  their  utility  and  importance  appear  practically  assured,  and  it  is 
believed  that  their  discoveries  and  inventions  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  commercial  world,  and  incidentally  to  the  Army.  A  summary  of 
their  experiments  and  observations  form  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  Department  is  under  obligations  to  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany for  the  unusual  facilities  that  it  afforded  Professor  Crehore  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Squier  for  experimental  work  with  the  sine  wave 
system  of  cable  transmission.  This  company  not  only  placed  its  cable 
between  K'ew  York  and  Canso  at  the  disposition  of  these  physicists, 
but  the  officials  of  the  company  offered  every  courtesy,  attention,  and 
assistance  that  was  possible,  especially  Mr.  George  Clapperton,  Mr. 
Charles  Cuttriss,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Dickenson. 

REDUCTION   OP  VOLTJNTEB-E   FORCE. 

As  the  Volunteer  Army  has  been  gradually  reduced  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  ])eac'e  protocol,  similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Volun- 
teer Signal  Corps.  The  extended  and  important  duties  imposed  upon 
the  corps  by  the  peculiar  conditions  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  and  the 
institution  of  a  considerable  number  of  camps  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  have,  however,  prevented  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  as  compared  to  that  of  the  Army  as  a  whole. 
Six  companies  have  been  furloughed  with  the  view  to  the  muster  out 
of  the  men  and  the  honorable  discharge  of  the  officers.  These  are  the 
Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Fourteenth  companies.  As  far  as 
practicable,  the  reduction  of  the  Signal  Corps  has  been  made  from 
companies  wherein  a  majority  of  the  men  desired  to  leave  the  service 
and  return  to  their  civil  duties.  The  able,  faithful,  and  zealous  man- 
ner in  which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  have  performed 
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their  duties,  whether  in  the  great  camps  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  siege  of  Santiago,  the  capture  of  Manila,  or  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Porto  Eico,  have  been  such  as  to  merit  the  highest  commenda- 
tion and  praise.  As  a  recognition  of  this  service,  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  issued  on  September  13, 1898,  the  date  of  the  earliest  order  of 
the  muster  out  of  a  company,  a  general  order  which  recited  briefly  the 
extent  and  character  of  their  services  during  the  war.  This  order 
forms  an  appendix  (No.  9)  to  this  report. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  health  record  of  this  corps,  which 
up  to  the  date  of  the  above  order  for  muster  out,  lost  by  disease  in  camp 
and  field  only  5,  officers  and  men  included,  out  of  a  total  aggregate  of 
1,300  men. 

OFFICE    OF   THE    CHIEF    SIGNAL    OFFICEK. 

The  unfortunate  illness  of  Maj.  (now  Lieut.  Ool.)  Robert  Craig,  Signal 
Corps,  arising  largely  from  overexertion  in  the  line  of  his  duties,  left 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with- 
out any  assistant,  and  these  arduous  duties,  except  the  signing  of 
checks,  devolved  on  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  until  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  Maj.  Eugene  O.  Fechet,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps,  was  appointed  disbursing  officer  of  the  corps  and  Oapt.  Otto  A. 
Nesmith,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  was  assigned  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  The  reports  of  Major  Pech^t  (Appendix 
10)  and  of  Captain  Nesmith  (Appendix  11)  give  briefly  an  account  of 
the  work  of  this  office  which  has  been  of  an  overwhelming  character. 
Tlie  working  force  was  suddenly  reduced  to  one  experienced  clerk,  sup- 
plemented by  temporary  appointments  necessarily  unskilled.  The 
officers  worked  sometimes  eighteen  hours  daily,  Sundays  included,  and 
ill  addition  to  their  ordinary  desk  duties  were  obliged  to  train  inexpe- 
rienced employees.  Simultaneous  with  war  conditions  thousands  of 
letters  flooded  the  office. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  has  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  past  years  the 
fact  that  this  office  was  undermanned,  but  his  efforts  to  obtain  proper 
clerical  force  have  been  unavailing.  There  was  but  one  civUian  clerk 
for  the  important  duties  of  the  disbursing  and  property  officer  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  hostilities,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  labors  of  this 
clerk  to  be  supplemented  by  details  of  sergeants  of  the  Signal  Corps,  a 
most  objectionable  line  of  action,  but  which  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  resignation,  for  the  purpose  of  military  service,  of  two  clerks  of 
the  office  left  the  disbursing  officer  without  any  skilled  clerk,  and  the 
labors  of  his  office,  at  all  times  arduous,  became  almost  impossible.  In 
order  to  handle  the  largely  increased  amount  of  work  connected  with 
the  purchasing  and  forwarding  of  signal  supplies  to  commands  in  the 
field,  it  was  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  increase  the  clerical  force 
by  three  temporary  clerks,  a  number  inadequate  to  do  the  work,  which 
has  consequently  fallen  in  arrears  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
office.  While  most  of  the  clerks  appointed  were  willing,  yet  they  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  duties  required  of  them,  and  frequent  changes  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  public  interest.  The  necessity  of  a  proper  per- 
manent force  for  the  discharge  of  public  business  is  obvious,  and  Con- 
gress should  also  provide  a  suitable  clerical  force  for  the  general  depot 
of  signal  supplies,  for  which  the  proper  number  of  clerks  and  laborers 
will  be  asked  for  In  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  work  of  the  disbursing  officer,  as  indeed  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  and  his  other  assistants,  has  been  done  under 
conditions  which,  to  use  plain  English,  have  been  discreditable  to  the 
Government.    Despite  repeated  applications  there  has  been  no  increase 
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in  the  number  of  rooms.  ITot  only  has  the  Chief  Signal  OflBicer  been 
unable  during  the  whole  war  to  transact  any  strictly  confidential  busi- 
ness in  his  office,  owing  to  the  necessary  presence  of  another  officer  and 
clerks  therein,  but  also,  in  addition,  the  other  officers  and  clerks  of  the 
office  have  been  crowded  into  three  rooms,  lighted  by  one  widow  each, 
where  it  has  been  impossible  to  transact  public  business  for  a  portion 
of  each  day  save  by  artificial  light.  For  many  consecutive  days  the 
temperature  was  100  degrees  in  these  crowded  rooms,  the  unsanitary 
conditions  of  which  were  such  as  to  affect  injuriously  the  physical 
health  of  the  clerks  and  to  impair  their  mental  efforts.  Despite  these 
unsanitary  conditions  and  the  attendant  great  physical  discomforts  the 
clerks  as  a  rule  have  most  faithfully  performed  their  exacting  duties. 
The  hours  of  labor  in  the  Signal  Office  during  the  war  ran  from  nine  to 
ten  hours  daily,  Sundays  included,  and  at  times  reached  twelve  hours 
per  day.  It  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  these  clerks  that  no  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  has  ever  reached  the  ears  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  and  they  have  shown  almost  invariably  a  patriotic  devotion  to 
duty  that  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  parsimonious  policy  that  reduced  the  appropriation  of  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  from  $22,000  to  $18,000  a  few  years  ago  necessarily  left  the 
Signal  Corps  badly  provided  for  war  operations.  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  large  army  with  all  the  appliances  for  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  electrical  and  visual  signaling,  as  well  as  provide  for  the 
electrical  installation  of  the  fire-control  system  of  all  the  artillery  forts 
of  the  country.  As  far  as  possible  articles  were  bought  on  short-time 
bids  of  from  three  to  five  days,  but  whenever  a  necessity  arose  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  went  into  open  market  and  purchased  without 
the  formality  of  bids.  This  course,  it  should  be  said,  has  only  been 
followed  when  time  was  a  more  important  factor  than  money. 

While  it  is  not  usual  to  note  in  an  annual  report  the  relations  of  the 
different  bureaus  of  the  War  Department,  yet,  under  the  circumstances, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  relations  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to 
the  Adjutant-General  and  the  Quartermaster-General,  it  is  but  justice 
to  record  the  harmony  that  has  existed  with  and  the  valuable  coopera- 
tion that  has  been  received  from  these  departments.  To  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army,  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Corbin,  is  especially  due  an 
acknowledgment  of  valuable  services  rendered  by  him,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  successful  operations  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Whether 
day  or  night.  General  Corbin  never  failed  to  fully  and  promptly  meet 
the  most  exacting  demands  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army 
when  made  in  the  public  interests. 

Brig.  Gen.  Marshall  I.  Ludington,  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
Army,  has  never  failed  to  promptly  and  favorably  act  whenever  special 
facilities  have  been  needed  by  the  Signal  Corps.  It  should  be  further 
added  that  Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  Chief  of  Engineers,  has  also 
extended  valuable  aid,  both  personally  and  through  the  officers  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  especially  in  connection  with  Signal  Corps  cables 
in  the  great  harbors. 

Thanks  are  aue  to  Maj.  Hugh  G.  Brown,  United  States  Infantry, 
temporarily  on  duty  with  the  corps,  for  the  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered, especially  in  connection  with  matters  pertaining  to  field  work. 

The  services  of  Capt.  Otto  A.  M'esmith,  United  States  Volunteer  Sig- 
nal Corps,  Principal  Assistant,  have  been  simply  indispensable  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  office.  His  knowledge  of  War  Department 
methods,  his  tact,  courtesy,  and  industry  were  most  valuable  adjuncts 
at  such  critical  times. 
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Maj.  Eugene  O.  Pecli(5t,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps, 
brought  to  his  duties  as  disbursing  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps  a  knowl- 
edge of  practical  business  methods  which  were  doubly  important 
through  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  time  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desired  end  in  the  most  direct  and  efficient  manner. 

Capt.  Daniel  J.  Oarr,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  was 
most  valuable  from  his  technical  knowledge  of  electrical  matters  at  a 
time  of  large  purchases  and  new  installations. 

The  chief  clerk,  Mr.  George  A.  Warren,  has  performed  his  duties  with 
the  zeal,  industry,  and  intelligence  that  have  marked  his  services  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  reorganization  of  the  office  will 
permit  him  to  receive  a  salary  commensurate  with  his  ablity  and 
application. 

APPEOPKIATIONS. 

The  Signal  Corps  commenced  its  war  operations  with  a  fund  of  $800, 
which  was  supplemented  by  allotments  from  the  national  war  defense 
fund  and  by  deficiency  appropriations  of  Congress,  so  that  the  total 
amount  available  for  the  eighteen  months  ending  December  31, 1898, 
aggregated  $609,000.  The  report  of  the  disbursing  officer  shows  the 
chief  items  of  war  expenditures,  of  which  the  most  important  in  con- 
nection therewith  are  the  cable,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines  and 
instruments,  aggregating,  in  round  numbers,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1900,  aggregate 
$47,500,  and  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Regular  Army 
will  hereafter  consist  of  75,000  men.  Should  the  number  be  greater  or 
less  the  estimates  can  be  proportionately  increased  or  decreased. 

BEGTJLAE   SIGNAL   CORPS. 

The  reorganization  and  enlargement  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  the  within  recommenda- 
tions are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  Eegular  Army  will  here- 
after consist  of  a  force  of  75,000  men  and  that  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  United  States — Porto  Eico,  Hawaii,  and  at  least  the  city  of 
Manilla — will  be  garrisoned. 

The  regular  corps  now  consists  of  10  officers,  10  first-class  sergeants, 
and  40  sergeants.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  added  to  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  1  colonel,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors  (one  to  be  a  disburs- 
ing officer  out  of  the  line  of  promotion),  5  captains,  9  first  lieutenants, 
40  first-class  sergeants,  60  sergeants,  50  corporals,  250  first-class  pri- 
vates, and  50  second-class  privates. 

This  makes  an  increase  of  18  officers  and  450  enlisted  men ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  relieves  from  military  signaling  duty,  and  thus  ena- 
bles them  to  devote  the  time  to  other  duties,  1  officer  and  4  enlisted 
men  from  each  company  throughout  the  Army,  or  an  aggregate  of  about 
400  oflicers  and  1,600  men — a  most  cumbersome  and  inefficient  system, 
which  absolutely  broke  down  during  this  war,  as  it  has  during  all 
Indian  campaigns  and  troubles  in  past  years. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  from 
offtcers  who  have  served  in  the  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps 
during  the  present  war;  and  that  no  of&cer  shall  be  appointed  until  he 
shall  have  been  previously  approved  as  to  his  moral,  mental,  and  physi- 
cal fitness  by  a  board  of  Signal  Corps  ofQcers  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose and  its  proceedings  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
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The  efBciency  of  the  Signal  Corps  in  the  war  has  been  due  to  the 
high  professional  standing  of  the  officers  of  the  regular  corps,  who  have 
all,  without  exception,  attained  their  commissions  by  competitive  exam- 
ination after  having  served  in  the  Eegular  Army.  The  high  standing 
of  the  corps  in  future  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  similar  policy,  which 
should  insure  in  any  future  war,  as  it  has  in  this,  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  corps.  In  the  present  war  the  captains  and  lieutenants 
were  promoted  to  the  higher  grades  in  the  United  States  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps,  while  14  of  the  trained  first-class  sergeants,  proficient  in 
their  duties  and  experts  through  long  service,  were  made  second  lieu- 
tenants. This  aflbrded  a  most  satisfactory  frame  work  with  a  personnel 
skilled  theoretically  and  practically  both  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  commissioned  force.  It  may  be  added  that  a  very  large  number 
of  noncommissioned  officers  is  necessary  in  this  corps,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  electrical  installations  at  artillery  posts  will  demand  some  50 
skilled  electricians  for  the  care  of  the  electrical  devices  which  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  system  of  fire  control,  on  which  rests 
the  efficiency  of  the  entire  coast  defenses  of  the  country. 

THE   LIBRARY   OP   THE   ARMY  AND   THE   WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

This  collection  of  books  has  usually  been  called  the  War  Department 
library,  yet  in  truth  it  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  the  books  having  been  purchased  from  its  contingent 
fund.  Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  administered  in  the  interest 
of  the  Army  at  large,  while  at  the  same  time  serving  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  as  a 
library  of  reference  and  issue.  The  library  has  been  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties,  and  in  connection  therewith  he  has  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  selection  of  suitable  professional  publications  and 
their  proper  cataloguing  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  Under  this  policy 
the  library  is  gradually  attaining  a  rank  as  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  military  literature  in  the  world,  despite  the  fact  that  less  than 
$1,000  annually  is  spent  on  it. 

Exclusive  of  the  public  documents  and  Government  publications, 
there  were  added  to  the  library  during  the  year  1,190  books  and 
pamphlets  and  about  800  i)eriodicals.  Of  the  books,  457  were  acquired 
by  purchase  and  313  by  exchange  and  420  by  gift.  Those  purchased, 
either  for  professional  research  or  reference,  include  publications  on 
war  and  allied  sciences.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  collection  of 
historical  works  on  American  wars,  and  the  books  contributed  as  gifts 
are  largely  those  relating  thereto.  Special  consideration  is  also  given 
to  works  bearing  on  the  resources  and  political  conditions  of  countries 
which  are  engaged  in  warfare,  or  where  such  contests  are  anticipated, 
so  that  officers  of  our  Army  may  intelligently  follow  current  military 
operations. 

The  library  has  been  very  successful  in  exchanges,  as  authorized  by 
the  law  of  January  12, 1895.  In  exchange  for  military  publications  of 
the  War  Department  this  library  has  received  during  the  past  year  no 
less  than  34  separate  military  periodicals  from  foreign  countries. 

Particular  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  American  wars,  especially  the  war  for  the  Union.  Many 
pamphlets  and  books  have  been  donated  to  the  library  in  answer  to 
widely  distributed  circular  letters.  Gradually  the  deficiencies  in 
important  military  serial  publications  are  being  filled  by  purchase  or 
exchange. 
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The  regulations  extending  the  use  of  the  library  to  officers  of  the 
Army  on  duty  at  distant  posts  have  had  gratifying  results.  No  book 
has  been  lost  and  none  materially  damaged.  The  professional  value  of 
this  privilege  to  officers  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  despite  war  con- 
ditions, no  less  than  483  books  were  loaned  by  registered  mail  during 
the  fiscal  year.  The  professional  activity  of  the  officers  is  evidenced 
by  the  character  of  the  publications  borrowed,  which  largely  pertain  to 
the  higher  branches  of  scientific  and  military  literature. 

No  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of  books  consulted  in  the  library 
uutil  December,  1897,  but  as  the  number  consulted  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  was  4,859,  it  is  probable  that  not  far  from  10,000 
volumes  were  consulted  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  volumes  loaned  to  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  and 
clerks  of  the  War  Department  in  the  city  of  Washington  was  about 
3,600.    This  makes  the  total  library  use  some  14,000. 

In  accordance  with  law,  the  use  of  the  library  has  been  extended 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  the  faculty  and 
students  of  the  Columbian  University.  Historical  students  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers  visit  this  library  for  study  and  research,  and  to 
them  are  accorded  the  amplest  facilities  permitted  by  the  limited  space. 

The  library  force  should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
footing.  While  the  library  has  increased  40  per  cent  by  the  devolving 
on  the  library  the  distribution  of  public  documents,  the  library  force  has 
only  one  regular  clerk.  No  less  than  20  employees  have  been  assigned 
to  the  office  during  the  year.  While  these  clerks  have,  almost  without 
exception,  been  faithful,  yet  their  lack  of  library  knowledge  was  such 
that  in  most  cases  they  have  been  actually  a  drawback  in  the  work  in 
hand.  The  library  force  should  consist  of  the  librarian,  who  should  be 
a  fourth-class  clerk,  and  two  assistants,  who  should  be  attached  to  the 
Secretary's  office  and  be  an  actual  part  of  the  library  force. 

The  death  of  the  former  librarian,  Mr.  David  Fitzgerald,  a  clerk  at 
$1,400,  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cbeney,  who, 
despite  the  increased  labor  that  fell  upon  the  office  in  reorganizing  it, 
receives  a  salary  of  only  $1,200.  The  library  has  never  been  arranged 
or  catalogued  under  modern  scientific  methods,  and  its  utility  has  been 
greatly  impaired  by  the  lack  of  proper  and  systematic  arrangement. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  new  administration  in  December  last,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  library  has  been  rearranged  under  the  general  features 
of  the  Cutter  system  of  classification,  modified  as  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  library  necessitated. 

Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cataloguing,  filing,  and 
arranging  of  the  very  valuable  photographs  and  photographic  nega- 
tives relating  to  the  war  for  the  Union.  There  are  now  over  8,000  such 
photographs  on  file  in  the  War  Department  Library.  These  valuable 
collections  have  been  placed  beyond  the  chance  of  future  injury,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  any  single  photograph  can  be  at  once  reproduced. 
The  process  of  identification  has  of  necessity  been  slow,  and  there  are 
yet  several  hundred  portraits  of  distinguished  soldiers  and  civilians  in 
the  unrecognized  list.  A  finding  list  of  the  photographs  and  photo- 
graphic negatives  has  been  printed,  thus  widely  extending  the  value 
and  knowledge  of  these  collections.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  such 
action  would  be  in  the  public  interests,  or  as  a  proper  concession  to 
surviving  relatives,  permission  is  granted,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  reproductions  of  selected 
photographs  under  rigid  restrictions  insuring  the  safety  of  the  negatives. 
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WAK  DEPARTMENT  DOCUMENTS. 

The  distribution  of  such  documents  as  are  published  by  the  War 
Department,  printed  only  in  small  editions  for  the  use  of  the  Army, 
has  been  regularly  and  systematically  conducted. 

The  creation  of  a  large  army  made  it  necessary  to  modify  the  re- 
strictive law  regarding  the  military  publications  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  Chief  Signal  OfBcer  therefore  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  legislative  authority  should  be  obtained  for  the  future 
printiug  of  as  many  extra  copies  of  the  military  publications  of  the 
War  Department  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  various  States.  In  addition,  Congress  pro- 
vided, on  the '  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  35,300  volumes  of  various  manuals,  regu- 
lations, and  drill  publications,  which  were  issued  under  conditions 
imposed  by  public  resolution  No.  24  (Appendix  No.  13).  There  have 
been  received  more  than  120,000  and  been  distributed  more  than  60,000 
War  Department  documents  during  the  year.  This  work,  carried  on 
in  obedience  to  the  special  provisions  of  law,  is  of  such  importance  in 
character  as  to  demand  the  assignment  to  it  of  a  permanent  clerk. 
Legislation  by  Congress  is  necessary,  and  should  be  obtained,  whereby 
the  National  Guard  can  obtain  at  their  own  expense  the  military  pub- 
lications of  the  War  Department,  which  can  now  neither  be  issued  nor 
sold  except  by  special  Congressional  authority. 

A.  W.  Gebely, 
Brigadier- General,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 

The  Honorable 

The  Secretakt  op  War. 
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Appendix  No.  1. 

eepobt  of  ldeut.  col.  eichaed  e.  thompson,  united  states  volunteek  sig 
nal  corps,  on  the  operations  of  the  corps  against  manila,  philippine 

ISLANDS. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

Office  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  August  S9, 1898. 
Chief  Signai,  Officer, 

United  States  Army,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  relative  to  the  work  of  signal  parties 
during  recent  operations : 

The  day  immediately  following  the  arrival  of  the  signal  command  in  Manila  Bay, 
July  31,  it  was  disembarked  and  assigned  to  quarters  at  Cavite,  and  preparations 
were  at  once  made  for  the  connection  of  this  point,  then  the  base  of  supplies,  with 
the  advanced  camp  of  troops  before  Manila.  Although  by  direct  route  from  Cavite 
to  the  camp  did  not  exceed  8  miles,  the  distance  around  by  land  was  at  least  twice 
as  great,  and  through  a  country  difficult  at  all  times,  but  rendered  nearly  impassable 
during  the  heavy  rains  then  prevalent  and  the  great  heat. 

There  was  utter  lack  of  the  ordinary  army  transportation,  so  that  the  only  recourse 
in  this  respect  was  to  the  small  ponies  and  native  carts  of  the  country;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  of  road  and  the  lack  of  facilities,  the  base  was  placed  ■ 
in  communication  with  Bakor,  the  insurgent  headquarters;  Paranaque,  the  sec- 
ondary base;  the  camp,  and  the  trenches  in  less  than  four  days — no  great  feat,  appar- 
ently, to  those  not  familiar  with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  one,  under  the 
circumstances,  calculated  to  tax  the  endurance  and  perseverance  of  the  men  to  the 
utmost,  and  bring  into  marked  prominence  their  indifference  to  hardship  and  pri- 
vation and  their  devotion  to  duty,  and  indicating  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner 
the  capacity  of  their  officers  to  command. 

During  the  period  of  line  construction  communication  between  the  several  trans- 
ports was  maintained  by  flag  detachments,  and  after  completion  of  the  telegraph 
reports  were  transmitted  through  the  elevated  flag  station  at  Cavite  from  the  most 
advanced  position  of  the  line  to  both  the  transport  fleet  and  the  na^y ;  and  from  the 
time  of  its  completion  to  the  day  of  the  assault  the  telegraph  and  flag  system  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  informing  the  different  commanders  of  the  condition  of 
their  troops  and  supplies,  the  progress  of  affairs  at  the  front,  and  the  character  of 
the  almost  nightly  engagements  at  the  trenches,  during  one  of  wliich  the  hazardous 
work  performed  by  Corporal  Dozier  and  Private  Greene,  in  repairing  the  field  tele- 
graph line  under  a  hot  fire,  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  call  forth  the  special  com- 
mendation of  the  brigade  commander. 

On  the  night  of  August  12,  orders  having  been  issued  for  the  disposition  of  troops 
and  the  assault  the  next  day,  five  signal  details,  each  under  the  command  of  an  offi- 
cer, were  made — one  each  to  the  division  commander,  the  two  brigade  commanders, 
and  the  reserve;  and  an  important  station  was  established  on  the  beach,  with 
instructions  not  only  to  maintain  communications  of  the  army,  but  to  facilitate  the 
cooperation  of  the  navy,  by  the  display  of  prearranged  signals  for  the  control  of 
their  fire,  not  only  during  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  and  the  enemy's  line  of 
trenches,  but  for  directing  its  fire  in  front  of  the  army  during  its  advance;  and  the 
effective  work  of  the  Callao  in  running  close  in  and  maintaining  a  rapid  fire  against 
the  Spanish  position  during  the  progress  of  the  assault,  not  only  marks  the  intre- 
pidity of  her  commander,  but  indicates  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  system  of 
signals. 

The  efficiency  of  the  signal  parties  can  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  stating  that 
during  the  engagement  the  different  parts  of  the  army  were  at  all  times  in  actual 
cooperation  until  the  carriage  of  the  works  and  the  entrance  of  the  troops  into  the 
city,  touch  being  temporarily  lost  only  while  carrying  forward  the  line  and  estab- 
lishing stations  under  fire.  The  party  designated  to  signal  the  navy  maintained  its 
position,  either  with  or  in  advance  of  the  firing  line,  and  its  signal  flags  were  the 
first  emblems  of  the  United  States  to  be  displayed  within  the  enemy's  works. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  during  all  the  operations,  both  pre- 
ceding and  during  the  assault,  each  individual  of  the  signal  detachment,  officer  and 
man,  performed  his  duty  in  every  respect  with  most  scrupulous  and  zealous  devotion. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Thompson, 
Chief  Signal  Officer  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Volunteers. 
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INCLOSUKE  1. 

EEPORT  OF  CAPT.  E.  A.  McKENNA,  COMMANDING  FIKST  COMPANY,  VOLUNTEER  SIGNAI 

COKPS. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  August  17, 1898. 
Maj.  E.  E.  Thompson, 

Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Department  of  Paoific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Sir:  I  have  the  Jionor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  battle  at  Manila 
August  13,  1898: 

On  that  morning  my  company  consisted  of  55  men,  and  was  distributed  as  follows : 

At  Cavite :  Sergeants  Knapp  and  Mowbray,  Corporals  Vose  and  Schoeneman,  and 
Privates  Banning,  Biebel,  Ryan,  Scheuer,  Reeves. 

At  Bakor:  Sergeant  Sloan  and  Corporals  Stock  and  Lindholm. 

At  Paranaque:  Sergeant  Neal  and  Privates  HoUoway  and  Williams. 

At  Camp  Dewey :  Sergeant  McKiustry,  Corporals  Smith  and  Bietau,  and  Privates 
Reed  and  Neal. 

On  board  S.  S.  Newport :  Corporal  Jones  and  Privates  Daley  and  Stewart. 

In  Second  Brigade  Hospital :  Corporal  Emerson. 

At  the  front,  with  Lieutenant  Rudd :  Sergeant  Watkins  and  Privates  Ten  Eyck, 
Logan,  and  Kay.  With  Lieutenant  Kilbourue:  Privates  Fowle,  Curtis,  Dunn,  and 
Walters.  With  Lieutenant  Perkins:  Sergeant  Cunningham  and  Privates  Burgess, 
Gorsuch,  Greene,  Mize,  Rudrew,  and  Russell.  With  Lieutenant  Chance :  Sergeant 
Dozier,  Corporal  Gordon,  and  Privates  Forman,  Gellerman,  Inman,  Hopkins,  and 
Cutler. 

My  detail  consisted  of  Sergeants  Gibbs,  Kelly,  Sellar,  and  Jurs,  Corporal  Howser, 
and  Privates  Cooke,  Wadak,  Shalda,  and  Frazier. 

The  officers,  with  the  various  details  as  above,  left  Camp  Dewey  at  6  a.  m.  Lieu- 
tenant Chance  and  detail  were  sent  to  establish  an  office  at  General  MacArthur's 
headquarters,  he  being  assigned  as  chief  signal  officer  First  Brigade,  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps. 

Lieutenant  Perkins  and  detail  were  assigned  to  take  charge  of  office  established 
at  Church,  he  being  chief  signal  officer  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Eighth 
Army  Corps. 

Lieutenant  Kilbourne  and  detail  went  to  Passay  with  myself  and  opened  an  office, 
Lieutenant  Kilbourne  being  assigned  as  chief  signal  officer  of  reserve. 

After  opening  an  office  at  General  Anderson's  headquarters  at  main  reserve,  Lieut. 
Rudd  and  detail  were  left  in  charge  of  said  office. 

Myself  and  detail  went  to  the  beach  on  the  extreme  left  of  our  intrenchments  and 
established  a  signal  office  in  rear  of  hulk. 

All  of  the  above  offices  were  working  ''0.  K."  at  7.30  a.  m. 

At  9.30  the  fleet  began  the  bombardment  of  the  Spanish  fortifications,  the  Signal 
Corps  with  their  flags  indicating  the  exact  spot  where  each  shot  took  effect;  also 
directing  the  flagship  whether  their  shots  were  too  high  or  too  low. 

At  10.10  a.  m.  my  detachment  signaled  the  fleet  to  cease  firing,  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  advance  of  the  Second  Brigade,  commanded  by  General  Greene,  was 
begun. 

Sergeants  Gibbs  and  Jurs  carried  Signal  Corps  flags  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  which  was  directly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  Privates  Frazier 
and  Wadak  supported  them. 

The  Spanish  intrenchments  were  gained  by  our  troops  of  the  Second  Brigade  at 
10.35  a.  m.  At  10.50  a.  m.  telegraph  communication  was  made  inside  the  Spanish 
intrenchments  with  our  troops,  the  wire  having  been  strung  from  previous  station 
by  Sergeants  Kelly  and  Sellar  and  Corporal  Howser,  and  Privates  Burgess  and  Gor- 
such from  Lieutenant  Perkins's  detail.  At  the  same  time  First-Class  Sergeant  Chad- 
wick,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army,  assisted  in  the  work.  Wire  was 
then  strung  some  half  a  mile  farther,  and  an  office  opened  in  an  English  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  Malate. 

Wire  was  interrupted  for  a  short  time  on  account  of  troops  passing  over  it  and 
breaking  connection.    Everything,  however,  was  in  first-class  workingorderat3p.  m. 

Lieutenant  Rudd  and  his  detachment  were  ordered  to  report  to  me  at  Malate,  there 
being  no  further  occasion  for  office  at  the  main  reserve. 

Lieutenant  Kilbourne,  with  his  detachment,  was  ordered  to  close  office  at  Passay 
and  report  to  me  at  Malate. 

Lieutenant  Rudd  reported  to  me  at  4.30  p.  m.  and  Lieutenant  Kilbourne  at  4.45  p.  m. 
Lieutenant  Chance  and  detachment  were  ordered  to  return  to  Camp  Dewey.  The 
telegraph  office,  with  Lieutenant  Kilbourne  in  charge,  remained  at  Malate,  and  my 
detachment,  also  Lieutenant  Rudd's,  came  toward  the  city  of  Manila  and  established 
an  office  at  General  Anderson's  headquarters. 
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When  General  Greene's  troops  entered  tlie  intrenchments  I  notified  General  Mac- 
Artliur,  on  the  right  wing,  that  the  Second  Brigade  had  gained  the  enemy's  iutrench- 
ments,  and  that  the  Spaniard's  had  apparently  abandoned  the  same  upon  the 
commencement  of  the  bombardment  by  the  fleet. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  bravery  of  all  the  men  in  my  detachment,  and  especially 
the  good  services  rendered  by  Sergeants  Gibbs,  Kelly,  Jurs,  and  Sellar,  and  Corporal 
Howser.  I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  reports  of  Lieutenants  Chance,  Perkins, 
Kilbourne,  and|Rudd,  which  are  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

When  connection  was  first  made  inside  the  Spanish  intrenchments  at  10.50  a.  m.  the 
men  of  my  detachment  and  also  First-Class  Sergeant  Chadwick  were  subjected  to 
the  fire  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  but,  fortunately,  none  were  hit  with  the  enemy's 
bullets. 

While  the  office  was  being  established  in  the  English  house  heretofore  mentioned, 
and  while  two  of  my  men  were  busily  engaged  running  the  wire  through  the  window, 
a  fusillade  of  shots  was  fired  through  the  window,  my  men  narrowly  escaping  serious 
injury.  A  private  of  the  Colorado  regiment  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  neck 
within  a  very  few  feet  of  where  my  men  were  at  work. 

Every  man  of  the  First  Company  of  the  Signal  Corps  was  anxious  to  be  the  first 
man  to  cross  the  Spanish  intrenchments,  and  all,  without  exception,  did  their  duty 
in  the  positions  assigned  to  them. 

A  red  and  a  white  fiag  of  the  Signal  Corps  were  the  first  American  emblems  shown 
within  the  Spanish  intrenchments,  being  there  some  minutes  before  the  Spanish  flag 
was  pulled  down  and  the  American  flag  run  up  in  its  place.  Established  a  telegraph 
office  at  General  Anderson's  headquarters,  near  walled  city,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  putting 
him  in  telegraphic  communication  with  all  the  troops  of  Second  Division,  Eighth 
Army  Corps. 

Hereto  1  append  report  of  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila. 

In  pursuance  of  orders  issued  by  Major-General  Otis,  dated  Camp  Merritt,  June 
25,  the  First  Company  of  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  consisting  of  5  officers  and  55  men, 
left  Camp  Merritt  June  26,  1898,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  marched  to  Pier  No.  7,  San  Fran- 
cisco Dock,  arriving  there  at  12.15  p.  m.,  going  on  board  the  steamship  Indiana  en 
route  to  Manila. 

Two  men  of  the  Signal  Corps,  viz,  Dozier  and  Howser,  were  detailed  for  duty  on 
the  Morgan  City,  Privates  Dunn  and  Frazier  were  detailed  for  duty  on  the  Ohio, 
Privates  Jones  and  Daley  on  the  City  of  Para,  and  Privates  Gordon  and  Cutler  on 
the  steamer  Valencia,  which  steamers,  with  the  Indiana,  formed  the  third  expedition 
to  the  Philippines,  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  MacArthur. 

The  expedition  steamed  out  of  harbor  at  San  Francisco  June  27.  On  the  way  out 
of  harbor,  signals  were  exchanged  between  Signal  Corps  men  on  steamship  Indiana 
and  flag  stations  along  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

June  28 :  Sea  very  rough.  Early  in  the  morning  messages  were  sent  from  the 
Indiana  by  Privates  Jurs,  Stock,  and  ICnapp  to  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  the  send- 
ing flagmen  having  to  be  lashed  to  the  bridge  on  account  of  rough  sea. 

On  trip  from  SanFrancisco  to  Honolulu  there  were  no  incidentsof  any  importance. 

Monday,  July  4 :  All  drills  were  suspended  and  exercises  in  commemoration  of  our 
national  birthday  were  held  on  the  cabin  deck,  consisting  of  music  by  the  band, 
oration  by  Major  Lord,  music  and  chorus.  General  MacArthur  acted  as  president  of 
the  day. 

Sighted  Hawaiian  Islands  at  3.30  a.  m.  July  6.  Made  Honolulu  Harbor  at  6  a.  m. 
Ohio  and  City  of  Para  already  in  port;  Morgan  City  arrived  at  noon. 

All  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore  July  6  and  7.  Valencia 
arrived  at  midnight  July  6. 

On  July  7  the  First  Company  of  Signal  Corps  was  landed  in  a  body  from  the 
Indiana  and  marched  to  the  palace  grounds,  where  they  were  served  an  elegant 
luncheon  by  the  citizens  of  Honolulu,  the  officers  being  entertained  by  the  oflcers 
of  the  Hawaiian  National  Guard  at  their  bungalow. 

The  Indiana,  Valencia,  Morgan  City,  City  of  Para,  and  Ohio  left  Honolulu  Harbor 
Friday  morning,  but  on  account  of  machinery  of  Indiana  being  out  of  order  the 
fleet  returned  to  the  entrance  of  the  port. 

During  stay  in  port  at  Honolulu  the  Signal  Corps  was  engaged  in  sending  messages 
between  the  various  ships  by  flag.  The  fleet  finally  sailed  from  Honolulu  at  2.30  p.  m. 
July  9. 

The  weather  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  was  not  excessively  warm,  but  after 
leaving  Honolulu  it  began  to  get  unbearable. 

Up  to  July  20  no  incident  of  importance  occurred,  except  the  death  of  a  private  of 
the  Twenty-third  Intantry  on  July  14. 

Private  Ralph  R.  Bowers,  of  the  Signal  Corp.s,  died  at  7.35  p.  m.  on  July  20.  He  was 
first  taken  sick  on  July  17,  complaining  of  indigestion.  From  best  information  obtain- 
able it  appears  that  he  overloaded  his  stomach  with  canned  goods,  and  a  short  time 
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after  he  went  down  into  the  engine  room,  where  the  thermometer  was  about  120°,  and 
immediately  after  coming  ontof  the  engine  room  tooli:  a  shower  bath.  He  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  on  the  17th.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  he  seemed  to  be  much  better, 
having  passed  a  quiet  night.  At  7  o'clock  p.  m.  on  July  20  Captain  McKenna,  Ser- 
geants Gibbs,  and  Corporal  Smith  went  to  see  him,  there  being  no  appreciable  change 
in  his  condition ;  but  a  few  minutes  later  it  was  noticed  that  death  was  imminent. 
He  passed  away  quietly,  with  scarcely  a  struggle.  The  doctors  pronounced  the  cause 
of  death  to  be  heat  exhaustion  and  heart  failure.  A  list  of  the  effects  of  Private 
Bowers  was  made  by  the  captain,  and  witnessed  by  Lieutenants  Chance  and  Per- 
kins. Thursday,  July  21,  the  remains  were  consigned  to  the  sea  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
from  port  side  of  the  ship,  in  longitude  155"  46'  east,  latitude  20°  48'  north.  The 
service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  read,  and  six  pallbearers  and  the  whole  com- 
pany were  present  at  the  ceremony,  including  the  company  officers;  also  General 
MacArthur  and  Colonel  Ovenshine,  of  the  Twenty-third  Infantry.  The  band  of  the 
Twenty-third  Infantry  played  a  funeral  march  and  " Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee." 
Taps  were  sounded. 

tip  to  this  date  a  morning  drill  of  one  hour  and  an  afternoon  drill  of  one  hour  in 
wand  practice  were  had  on  board  ship,  also  inspection  of  arms  at  3  o'clock  p.  m., 
but  subsequent  to  this  date  the  weather  was  so  warm  that  these  drills  and  inspec- 
tions were  dispensed  with. 

Lieutenant  Kerr,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  died  at  9.30  p.  m.  on  the  21st,  and  was 
buried  Friday,  July  22,  at  9.30  a.  m.,  from  the  port  side  of  the  ship. 

Corporal  Vose  was  quite  ill  July  22  with  neuralgia. 

We  passed  the  Ladrone  Islands  Friday  evening,  July  22. 

July  25  and  26  I  served  with  general  court-martial  on  board  Indiana. 

The  fleet  arrived  at  Cavite  at  4  p.  m.,  July  31,  and  cast  anchor.  The  harbor  was 
sighted  at  9  a.  m.,  but  several  hours'  delay  was  occasioned  waiting  for  the  Morgan 
City  and  Valencia. 

On  the  voyage  the  quarters  of  the  men  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected  owing 
to  the  crowded  condition  on  board.  The  health  of  the  men  was  fairly  good  as  an 
average.  More  fresh  vegetables  would  have  been  conducive  to  good  health,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  such  articles  of  food  such  a  long  distance.  With  one  excep- 
tion no  serious  illness  prevailed. 

Distance  traveled  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  6,995  nautical  miles. 

Hereto  attached  are  reports  of  Lientena'nts  Chance,  Perkins,  Kilbourne,  and  Eudd, 
covering  their  detached  duties  during  campaign  ending  in  the  capture  of  Manila. 

E.  A.  McKenna, 
Captain,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

A  true  copy. 

E.  A.  McKknna, 

Captain,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


report  of  lieut.  william  w.  chauce,  first  lietitenaht,  volunteer  signax  corps. 

August  13,  1898. 

I  was  assigned  for  duty  as  chief  signal  officer  of  First  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  at  the  headquarters  of  General  MacArthur,  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  attacking  line,  with  the  following  men :  Sergeant  Dozier,  Corporal  Gordon,  Pri- 
vates Hopkins,  Gellerman,  Forman,  Cutler,  and  Inman.  Corporal  Gordon  had  been 
detailed  to  set  up  instrument  at  this  station  on  the  evening  of  the  12th. 

Left  Camp  Dewey  at  6  a.  m.,  following  the  main  telegraph  line  for  about  1  mile, 
to  the  headquarters  of  General  Anderson;  then  proceeded  to  our  station  in  the 
trenches  on  the  right,  between  the  Astor  and  Utah  batteries,  arriving  at  7.30,  and 
reporting  to  General  MacArthur,  who  had  reached  there  shortly  before.  Wire 
working  well.  Wire  open  at  7.50.  Sent  out  Dozier  and  Hopkins,  who  found  wire 
grounded;  cleared  it,  and  reported  back  at  8.05. 

At  11.30  sent  Sergeant  Dozier  to  the  front  with  message  for  General  MacArthur 
At  12  sent  Hopkins  to  the  front  with  message  for  General  MacArthur,  distance  about 
li  miles.  Cutler  accompanied  him  about  half  way  to  relay  reply  if  any.  At  2.20 
p.  m.  I  delivered  message  to  General  MacArthur,  who,  I  found,  had  raised  flag  in  Paoo 
and  was  entering  Malate. 

At  6.10  moved  telegraph  instrument  to  second  floor  for  protection  from  rain. 

At  6.55  received  orders  from  you  to  return  to  Camp  Dewey  with  instrument  and 
extra  supplies,  which  orders  were  carried  out. 

During  the  engagement  the  men  under  my  command  worked  diligently  and  faith- 
fully, rendering  very  efficient  service. 
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The  file  of  telegrams  received  and  sent  during  the  day  shows :  Messages  sent,  31 ; 
received,  21;  the  greater  portion  of  the  -work  having  been  done  between  the  hours 
of  8.30  a.  m  and  2.30  p.  m. 


REPORT   OF  LIEUT.  WHLIAM  W.  CHANCE,  VOLTTNTEER   SIGNAL   CORPS. 

Detached  Duty,  August  S  to  SI,  1S9S. 

Was  in  command  of  detachment  at  Cavite,  Philippine  Islands,  August  3.  Pur- 
chased two  horses,  giving  order  on  quartermaster  for  $150,  Mexican.  At  1  p.  m. 
detailed  Privates  Schoeneman  and  Fowls  to  cut  our  wire  iu  at  the  insurgents'  tele- 
graph office,  Cavite,  to  complete  circuit  over  insurgents'  wire  from  Cavite  Arsenal 
to_  Bakor,  or  to  point  of  Lieutenant  Kil bourne's  detachment.  After  cutting  our 
wire  in,  Schoeneman  went  out  the  line  3  or  4  miles  and  returned  with  report  that 
it  was  iu  good  condition. 

August4, 5,  6,  and  7 :  At  9  a.  m.,  4th,  Sergeant  Knapp  and  Private  Reeves  started  on 
horseback  to  carry  coppers  to  you  (Captain  McKenua).  I  purchased  a  horse,  giving 
order  on  depot  quartermaster  for  $70,  Mexican.  Lieutenant  Rudd,  with  Schoene- 
man and  Fowle,  started  on  horseback  at  9.45  a.m.  to  clear  line  from  Cavite  until 
you  and  party  were  met.  At  6.45  p.  m.,  as  the  wire  had  not  as  yet  begun  working, 
I  concluded  that  something  was  wrong  between  Cavite  and  Lieutenant  Rudd's  detach- 
ment ;  so,  with  Sergeants  J  urs,  Neal,  andMowbray,  I  started  out  to  repair  line.  When 
at  a  point  about  If  miles  from  Cavite  Arsenal,  discovered  a  bad  cross,  the  upper  and 
lower  wires  being  twisted  together  in  such  shape  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  out 
about  300  yards  of  the  upper  wire.  After  cutting  the  wire,  tying  up  the  ends,  and  put- 
ting iu  several  pole  supports,  went  on  quarter  of  a  mile  and  tested  b;ick  to  Cavite, 
linding  wire  clear.  This  work  occupied  four  hours'  time,  owing  to  a  heavy  rain  storm 
and  nearly  total  darkness.  From  this  point  to  Baleta,  which  is  about  8  miles,  found 
wire  off  many  insulators,  and  quite  a  number  of  places  where  it  was  necessary  to 
clear  away  overhanging  limbs  which  interfered.  In  Baleta  is  a  telegraph  office 
operated  by  the  insurgents,  which  it  was  believed  interrupted  the  working  of  our 
instrument.  We  therefore  proceeded  a  little  beyond  and  made  a  test,  but  were 
unable  to  raise  Cavite.  It  was  evident  that  the  trouble  was  in  the  insurgents' 
office.  We  returned,  cut  the  offlce  out,  and  made  another  test,  which  proved  con- 
clusively that  this  office  was  the  cause  of  the  break,  as  the  line  now  worked  clear 
through  to  our  Cavite  office.  The  above  office  was  cut  out  at  4.20  a.m.,  the  5th. 
About  one-half  mile  before  reaching  Bakor  found  that  new  wire  had  been  strung 
from  other  direction,  and  I  recognized  our  insulators.  At  this  point  I  was  unable 
to  raise  either  Cavite  or  Bakor,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  new  wire  had  been 
strung,  I  concluded  that  the  programme  had  been  changed ;  hence  I  pushed  on  to 
Bakor,  arriving  there  at  8.45  a.  m.,  to  meet  you,  and  received  orders  to  take  your 
squad  and  string  wire  back  to  Cavite  as  soon  as  possible.  Strung  insulated  wire 
down  to  and  across  Bakor  River  and  about  2  miles  beyond;  then  took  up  iron  wire 
as  far  as  Cavite  Viejo.  Here  you  caught  np  to  us  and  gave  further  orders  regarding 
the  line;  then  went  back  to  Bakor.  Leaving  Cavite  Viejo  in  two  squads,  work 
was  divided  up.  Squad  under  Sergeant  Knapp  wired  up  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  Baleta,  connecting  the  wire  put  np  by  my  squad,  my  men  having  gone  on  through 
and  beyond  the  village  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  then  being  8.30  p.  m. 
and  too  dark  to  continue  work,  I  took  the  men  back  to  Baleta,  where  we  stayed  all 
night,  rising  next  morning,  the  6th,  at  4,  and  started  ahead ;  divided  as  before,  Ser- 
geant Knapp,  Corporal  Sellar,  and  Private  Burgess  going  to  broken  bridge  and  wir- 
ing from  there  along  the  beach ;  the  other  squad.  Privates  Hopkins,  Schoeneman, 
Logan,  Inman,  and  Reeves,  continuing  and  connecting  at  broken  bridge;  then 
pushed  forward,  overtaking  first  squad  at  next  native  village.  From  here  we 
pushed  on  into  San  Roque,  where  we, ran  short  of  wire.  I  went  into  Cavite  (about 
a  mile  distant)  for  wire  and  found  supply  exhausted.  Lieutenant  Perkins  secured 
boat,  went  to  the  Morgan  City,  and  brought  in  enough  to  complete  line.  Iu  the 
meantime  Private  Hopkins  had  come  in  with  carromato,  and  reported  that  they  had 
also  run  short  of  insulators.  Loaded  wire  and  insulators  on  carromato  and  returned 
to  the  line,  taking  Biebel  and  Wadak  out  to  relieve  Inman  and  Logan,  who  were 
exhausted.  We  picked  up  the  wire  and  continued  work  until  8.30  p.  m.,  when  Pri- 
vate Schoeneman  became  suddenly  ill.  I  then  abandoned  the  job  until  next  morn- 
ing and  took  Schoeneman  into  the  hospital. 

At  5  a.  m.  of  the  7th  I  took  Sergeant  Neal,  Privates  Fowle,  Reeves,  Scheuer,  and 
Garsuch  out,  and  in  an  hour's  time  completed  the  line  so  that  communication  was 
opened  np  from  Cavite  to  Camp  Dewey,  over  a  line  fully  28  miles  long,  including  the 
line  to  the  trenches. 

The  duties  as  assigned  to  and  assumed  voluntarily  by  the  men  were  performed 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  and  thoroughness,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  make  special 
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mention  of  the  fact,  as  the  personnel  of  the  men  is  ahove  the  average,  and  I  consider 
it  the  least  I  can  do  hy  highly  commending  their  actions. 

On  the  7th,  at  8  a.  m.,  as  per  your  instructions.  Corporal  Sellar,  Privates  Burgess, 
Hopkins,  Inman,  and  Logan,  with  the  train  of  five  carromatos,  started  l)ack  to  Camp 
Dewey.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  also  the  8tlx,  I  attended  to  office 
duties. 

August  9,  in  accordance  with  your  telegram,  I  left  Cavite  on  launch  at  4  p.  m. 
and  reported  to  you  at  Camp  Dewey  at  6.30  p.  m. 

Wm.  W.  Chance, 
First  Lieutenant,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 
A  true  copy. 

E.  A.  McKenna, 

Captain,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


report  of  first  lieut.  philip  i,  perkins,  volunteer  signal  corps. 

August  13,  1898. 

Detachment  arrived  on  station,  designation  H,  and  located  in  rear  of  small  build- 
ing at  trenches,  this  being  the  headquarters  of  General  Greene,  at  7.15  o'clock  a.  m. 
This  office  had  been  previously  operateil,  and  was  iu  charge  of  Sergeant  Cunning- 
ham, who  was  detailed  to  remain  with  my  detachment,  the  personnel  of  which  was 
as  follows:  Sergeant  Cunningham,  Privates  Mize,  Burgess,  Garsuoh,  Greene,  Kudiew, 
and  Eussell. 

Reported  to  Colonel  Hawkins,  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  in  charge,  as  Gen- 
eral Greene  had  not  arrived.    Later  reported  to  General  Greene. 

This  office  was  situated  on  wire  No.  1,  there  being  but  two  other  offices  connected 
up ;  therefore  less  business  was  transacted  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
However,  upward  of  fifteen  official  messages  were  sent  and  as  many  more  received 
during  the  engagement.  Among  those  officers  availing  themselves  of  the  use  of  the 
wire  were  the  following:  Generals  Anderson,  Greene,  Babcock;  Captains  Clark, 
Young;  Lieutenants  McCain,  Gibhs,  and  others. 

Detailed  Cunningham  and  Greene  as  operators,  Garsuoh  and  Mize  as  linemen,  the 
others  as  messengers,  and  am  pleased  to  report  that  without  exception  the  duties 
were  promptly  and  cheerfully  performed,  although  during  the  early  part  of  the  day 
a  heavy  rain  storm  was  in  progress. 

Made  notes  of  the  following:  First  shot  from  war  ship  fired  at  9.27  a.  m. ;  first 
shot  from  light  battery  at  intrenchments  at  9.45  a.  m.  A  few  stray  Mauser  bullets 
overhead  were  the  only  indication  of  hostilities  from  the  Spanish  side,  but  much 
artillery  fire  from  our  intrenchments.  General  Greene  soon  vacated  his  headquar- 
ters, and  soon  thereafter,  acting  under  orders,  office  was  cut  out  and  removed  to 
beach.  Later,  orders  to  reestablish  at  old  quarters  without  interrupting  business 
were  received.  This  was  accomplished  by  making  a  loop,  but,  on  account  of  scar- 
city of  wire,  established  office  in  small  native  house  on  the  breastwork  some  75 
yards  nearer  beach  than  original  office. 

Private  Wadak  reported  for  duty  with  this  detachment  in  the  afternoon,  and  all 
were  present  at  retreat. 

Divided  the  time  so  that  each  man  stood  one  and  one-half  hour  watch  during  the 
night.     On  your  request  sent  Garsnch  and  Burgess  to  assist  with  line. 

Line  in  operation  till  about  9  o'clock,  when  break  occurred.  Sent  out  Sergeant 
Cunningham  and  Privates  Russell,  Garsuch,  and  Mize,  who  returned  about  10  o'clock, 
having  found  and  repaired  leak. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  commissary  supplies,  and  the  men  began  to  feel 
the  need  of  food ;  so  about  noon,  after  having  failed  to  learn  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  office  and  men,  I  decided  to  send  to  Camp  Dewey  for  supplies,  detailing 
two  men  for  this  duty.  Before  their  return  word  was  received  to  take  my  detach- 
ment to  Camp  Dewey,  leaving  operator  to  attend  to  office.  This  was  done,  one  man 
returning  to  take  rations  to  men  left  at  Station  H.  Reported  at  Camp  Dewey,  to 
pack  and  help  move  effects  to  new  station  near  Manila  Lieutenant  Chance  in 
charge  at  Camp  Dewey.  Reported  to  him,  thereby  concluding  tour  of  duty  of 
detachment  assigned  the  previous  day. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  men  under  cir- 
cumstances which  were  trying  and  well  calculated  to  test  a  man's  nerve  to  the 
utmost,  viz,  performing  the  duties  of  messengers  and  operators  during  action  in  the 
field. 

Philip  J.  Perkins, 
Mrst  Lieutenant,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

A  true  copy. 

E.  A.  McKenna, 

Captain,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 
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REPORT  OF  FIRST HEUT.  CHARIES  E.  KILBOURNE,  JR. 

On  June  9  I  reported  for  duty  in  San  Franoiseo,  Cal.,  and  was  ordered  to  organize 
and  drill  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  men  then  at  Camp  Merritt.  I  proceeded  at 
once  to  Camp  Merritt,  and  on  the  following  day  issued  orders  for  the  government  of 
the  camp  of  the  Signal  Corps,  with  the  hours  for  meals,  roll  calls,  and  drills.  There 
were  four  hours'  drill  each  day,  and  rapid  progress  was  made  in  the  signal  drill,  con- 
ducted by  First-Class  Sergt.  Thomas  B.  Home,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
and  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  which  I  conducted  in  person.  In  the  latter  I  was 
greatly  assisted  by  First-Class  Sergeant  Gibbs  and  Privates  Knapp  and  Jurs.  On 
J  line  25  yon  assumed  command  of  the  camp,  continuing  me  as  tactical  officer  under 
your  direction. 

From  Jane  25  to  August  3  I  held  no  independent  command.  On  the  latter  date, 
after  a  casco  loaded  with  stores  and  men  had  been  landed  at  Paranaque,  I  was  given 
a  squad  of  8  men — Sergeant  Sloan,  Corporals  Kelly  and  McKinstry,  and  Privates 
Hopkins,  Bietau,  Gellerman,  Cooke,  and  Lindholm — with  orders  to  run  a  wire  in  the 
direction  of  Cavite,  using  the  insurgents'  poles,  and  making  as  rapid  progress  as 
possible.  Loading  three  carromatos  with  telegraph  materials,  and  having  each  man 
carry  his  carbine  and  ammunition  belt,  we  attached  the  wire  to  the  pole  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Paranaque  River  and  started.  The  men  worked  with  a  will  under  direc- 
tion of  Corporal  Kelly,  who,  being  a  practical  lineman,  was  given  charge  of  the 
details,  and  we  were  soon  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  insurgents  had  two 
wires  strung  on  the  poles  and  we  cut  in  on  the  lower  one,  appropriating  about  3| 
miles  of  it.  Here  their  line  branched  off  and  we  had  to  siring  our  own  wire  again. 
After  proceeding  about  a  mile  farther  I  decided  not  to  return  to  Paranaque  for  food 
and  blankets,  as  it  would  require  about  two  hours,  but  to  live  on  the  country  and 
use  every  hour  of  daylight  for  work.  Leaving  the  men  under  command  of  Sergeant 
Sloan,  I  went  ahead  to  the  town  of  Bakor,  found  the  insurgents'  headquarters,  and 
asked  for  General  Aguinaldo.  He  was  not  in  town,  but  I  obtained  from  his  adjutant, 
Lieut.  Col.  Lazaro  Makapag,  a  room  for  my  men  and  supper  for  the  whole  detach- 
ment, and  from  the  local  president  permission  to  set  up  our  instruments  in  their 
local  telegraph  office  and  to  use  their  wires  to  communicate  with  Cavite,  where  an 
office  of  the  Signal  Corps  had  already  been  established.  Returning  to  my  squad, 
I  ordered  them  to  stop  work  for  the  night.  Throughout  the  day  heavy  rain  had 
fallen,  drenching  the  men  to  the  skin;  the  roads  were  abominable,  and  the  work 
was  frequently  interrupted  to  lift  the  carts  out  of  deep  mud  holes;  but  I  heard  no 
complaint  from  any  of  the  men,  though  a  long  sea  voyage  had  unfitted  them  for 
such  heavy  labor.  Corporal  Kelly  took  the  lead  in  cheerfulness,  and  I  can  not 
praise  his  work  too  highly. 

After  supper  I  took  Corporal  Kelly  and  Private  Hopkins  to  the  telegraph  office, 
and,  connecting  our  instruments  to  their  wires,  endeavored  to  raise  Cavite,  but  with- 
out success.  We  could  hear  the  alphabet  used  on  a  Wheatstone  instrument,  and 
finding  that  there  was  such  a  station  between  us  and  Cavite,  decided  that  that  was 
the  difficulty.  The  local  authorities  were  angry  at  the  cutting  of  their  wire,  but  I 
refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with  anyone  but  General  Aguinaldo,  whom  I  had 
decided  to  visit  on  the  following  morning,  hoping  to  obtain  permission  to  use  his 
whole  line  until  our  own  had  been  run.  "this  I  had  been  instructed  to  do  by  Major 
Thompson. 

On  August  4  I  aroused  the  men  at  daybreak,  and,  after  a  breakfast  of  biscuits  and 
coffee,  furnished  by  insurgents,  we  started  work  again,  using  insulated  wire  where 
houses  or  trees  would  cause  heavy  grounds.  This  I  did  to  save  the  time  necessary 
for  trimming  trees.  Leaving  the  men  under  command  of  Sergeant  Sloan,  with 
instructions  to  push  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  drove  to  Baleta,  4  miles  away, 
where  General  Aguinaldo  had  established  his  headquarters.  He  was  sick  in  bed, 
-and  refused  to  see  anyone,  but  from  his  second  in  command  I  obtained  a  general 
permit  to  use  any  office  in  the  country,  setting  up  our  own  instruments  and  using 
their  wires  to  send  our  messages,  provided  that  we  would  reattach  them  to  their 
own  instruments  when  through.  This,  he  said,  was  the  limit  of  his  authority. 
He  protested  at  the  cutting  of  their  wire,  and  asked  that  it  be  not  done  again.  I 
told  him  it  should  not  be  unless  necessity  compelled  it.  Being  unable  to  gain 
any  greater  concession,  and  ascertaining  that  there  was  no  office  between  Baleta 
and  Cavite,  I  returned  to  Bakor.  There  I  met  you  (Captain  McKenna)  with  Private 
Mize.  You  gave  me  a  message  from  General  Greene  to  General  Merritt,  and  directed 
me  to  have  it  flagged  to  the  Newport.  I  took  Private  Mize  to  the  shore,  and  for  two 
hours  tried,  without  success,  to  flag  the  ship.  1  then  hired  a  native  boat,  and  started 
to  the  Newport,  but  about  half  a  mile  from  shore  the  boat  began  to  take  in  water 
heavily,  and  the  natives  refused  to  proceed.  They  ran  in  for  the  shore,  and,  on 
grounding,  deserted  the  boat,  leaving  me  in  a  rice  swamp  2  miles  from  Bakor.  I 
returned  to  that  place  and  tried  again,  without  success,  to  raise  the  Newport  with 
the  flag.    Major  Halo,  the  general's  aide,  came  to  the  beach  about  4  o'clock,  and  I 
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delivered  the  message  to  him  as  ho  was  going  over  in  a  launch.  I  then  rejoined  my 
party,  which  had  run  the  line  through  Bator,  making  about  2^  miles  over  most 
difficult  ground.  I  found  that  they  were  about  to  stop  work,  being  utterly  exhausted 
and  under  the  impression  that  they  would  have  the  long  march  to  Paranaque  to 
make.  Sending  a  native  to  make  arrangements  for  the  men  to  have  supper  and  room 
in  Bakor  as  on  the  preceding  night,  I  put  them  back  to  work  until  sunset.  The 
heavy  rains  had  continued,  and  the  exhausting  work,  with  but  little  food,  had  tired 
the  men  out;  but  they  worked  willingly,  taking  turns  climbing  poles  and  carrying 
wire,  the  carromatos  being  too  small  to  hold  the  wire  reel. 

At  dusk  Lieutenant  Eudd  rode  in  from  Cavite  with  Privates  Fowle  and  Schoene- 
man.  Lieutenant  Eudd  stated  that  Major  Thompson  had  ordered  him  to  inform  me 
that  the  line  must  be  completed  that  night.  As  we  were  still  about  9  miles  from 
Cavite,  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  this,  which  was  to  take  the  insurgent  line. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  cutting  out  the  office  at  the  insurgent  headquarters 
in  Baleta,  and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  Aguinaldo's  consent  to  this;  otherwise 
he  would  cut  us  out  again  on  discovering  what  we  had  done.  I  directed  my  men 
to  cut  in  on  the  insurgent  line,  and  then  dismissed  them  for  the  night,  excepting 
Corporal  Kelly,  who  accompanied  Lieutenant  Eudd  and  myself  to  Baleta  to  cut  out 
that  office  if  we  obtained  permission.  General  Aguinaldo  was  still  in  bed,  but  we 
insisted  so  strongly  that  he  finally  consented  to  see  us.  We  explained  our  errand 
and  the  necessity  for  it,  and  pressed  our  point  for  over  an  hour,  but  without  success. 
He  would  grant  anything  else;  but,  having  a  large  army  in  the  field,  he  said,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  have  his  line  in  order  to  supply  them  with  food  and 
ammunition. 

Finding  that  he  would  not  yield  us  our  wish,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  we  returned  to 
Bakor,  connecting  his  line  again  to  avoid  unnecessary  complications  with  him. 
We  had  communication  by  telegraph  from  Camps  Greene  and  Dewey  to  Bakor,  and 
there  was  a  large  cathedral  at  the  latter  place  where  an  excellent  flagging  station 
could  be  established.  I  decided  to  establish  a  station  there  and  go  to  the  Keioport 
the  following  morning  and  report  to  Major  Thompson  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
Cavite  at  once,  but  that  messages  might  be  flagged  by  the  ship  to  Bakor,  and  thence 
by  telegraph  sent  to  the  front. 

On  August  5  I  arose  at  daybreak,  and  leaving  orders  with  Corporal  Kelly  to  estab- 
lish flag  station  on  cathedral  with  two  men  and  with  the  others  to  continue  the  line 
toward  Cavite,  Lieutenant  Eudd  and  I  went  in  a  native  boat  to  the  Newport  and 
reported  to  Major  Thompson.  After  breakfast  messages  were  sent  from  the  ship  to 
the  camp  and  back  again,  by  flag  to  Bakor,  and  telegraph  from  thence  to  camp, 
showing  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Major  Thompson  decided  to  establish  an  office 
at  Bakor,  and  returned  to  the  place  with  Lieutenant  Eudd  and  me.  There  we  met 
you  (Captain  McKenna)  and  proceeded  to  headquarters  of  the  insurgents,  where 
Major  Thompson  insisted  upon  having  a  house  for  an  office.  One  was  assigned,  but 
was  unsatisfactory,  and  before  another  could  be  had  the  Major  left. 

Later  I  secured  the  Tribunal  Municipal,  a  stone  building,  well  situated,  and  estab- 
lished an  office  there.  Corporal  Kelley  had  gone  ahead  with  part  of  my  squad,  and 
some  other  members  of  he  company  had  reached  Bakor  from  Cavite.  These.  I 
decided  to  keep  with  me.  My  new  detachment  consisted  of  Sergeant  Sloan,  Corporal 
Emerson,  and  Privates  Stock,  Walters,  Shalda,  Lindholm,  Bay,  and  Cooke.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  receiving  messages  from  the  front  over  the  wire  and  flagging  them  to 
the  Newport,  and  vice  versa.  An  order  was  received  to  concentrate  carromatos  and 
beasts  of  burden  at  Bakor  on  the  following  day  to  transport  stores  to  camp.  By 
applying  at  the  insurgent  headquarters  I  had  native  runners  sent  out  over  the  coun- 
try to  gather  them  in.  At  night  an  important  dispatch  came  over  from  General 
Greene  to  General  Merritt,  with  orders  to  deliver  at  once.  Having  no  torch,  I  went 
to  the  Newport  in  a  small  boat,  delivering  the  message  about  10  p.  m.  On  returning 
I  carried  with  me  General  Merritt's  reply  and  some  messages  from  Colonel  McClure,  ' 
chief  paymaster.  These  were  wired  about  midnight,  and  the  answer  received,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  get  another  boat,  so  I  decided  to  flag  them  about  daybreak.  With 
Sergeant  Sloan's  assistance  I  made  out  the  detail  for  flag  and  telegraph  work.  From 
this  time,  as  long  as  I  was  in  charge  at  Bakor,  Sergeant  Sloan  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me,  and  I  can  not  commend  him  too  highly  for  his  energetic  and  faithful 
work  or  for  his  sound  judgment  in  cases  of  emergency. 

August  6 :  From  5.30  to  6.30  a.  m.,  efforts  were  made  to  raise  the  Newport,  but  with- 
out success,  heavy  rain  obscuring  the  vision.  I  then  delivered  the  messages  in 
person  by  means  of  a  native  boat.  There  was  a  storm,  and  being  offered  a  trip 
ashore  in  the  launch  which  was  to  take  the  paymasters  ashore,  I  dismissed  the  native 
boat,  which  ran  into  Cavite  for  shelter. 

I  was  given  a  message  from  General  Merritt  to  General  Greene.  After  the  launch 
had  left  the  Newport  they  decided  to  land  at  Paranaque,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  on 
account  of  low  water,  so  landed  in  canoes  at  Camp  Greene.  I  delivered  the  dispatch 
to  General  Greene  and  returned  to  Bakor  on  horseback,  reaching  that  place  in  time 
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to  reach  General  Merritt  and  staff  at  tlie  shore  and  take  them  to  the  office.  The 
afternoon  was  spent  in  receiyiug  messages  and  sending  them.  The  field  telephones 
were  attached,  and  General  Merritt  held  a  consultation  with  General  Greene. 
Corporal  Emerson  and  Privates  Shalda  and  Walters  being  sick  with  cramps,  were 
treated  by  Dr.  Keefer,  who  accompanied  General  Merritt.  This  night,  commnnica- 
tiou  was  established  with  Cavite,  and  messages  sent  through. 

August  7:  Was  ordered  about  11  a.  m.  to  abandon  office  at  Baker  and  establish 
.station  at  Parauaque.  Leaving  the  men  to  bring  forward  the  stores  with  a  party 
on  the  way  from  Cavite,  Sergeant  Sloan  and  I  drove  to  Paranaque,  rectifying  crosses 
and  grounds  on  the  way.  By  reason  of  permit  obtained  from  insurgent  authorities 
we  were  enabled,  by  using  the  local  telegraph  office,  to  establish  communication  a 
few  minutes  after  reaching  Paranaque.  I  then  secured  a  permanent  office,  appro- 
priated table  and  chairs  to  fit  it  up,  and  moved  the  instrument  to  that  room.  About 
that  time  you  (Captain  MoKenna)  reached  Paranaque  and  took  charge.  Later,  an 
order  came  from  Major  Thompson  to  keep  up  the  station  at  Bakor,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  return  and  reestablish  it.  Taking  with  me  Sergeant  Sloan,  and  lea ving  orders  for 
Privates  Lindholm,  Cooke,  and  Shalda  to  follow,  I  returned  to  Bakor,  intercepting 
the  wagons  carrying  stores  from  there,  and  taking  out  enough  for  immediate  use.  I 
also  turned  back  Private  Ray.  Sergeant  Sloan  and  I  reached  Bakor  about  7.30p.  m. 
and  found  that  the  local  president  had  reestablished  himself  in  the  building,  and 
that  his  council  was  holding  session.  We  informed  them  that  we  must  have  the  office 
again,  and  they  agreed  to  vacate,  leaving  their  furniture  there  till  the  following  day. 
By  8  p.  m.  the  office  was  cut  in  again  and  a]l  working  well. 

August  8 :  Office  work  at  Bakor. 

August  9 :  Office  work  at  Bakor.  Lieutenant  Perkins  of  your  company  landed 
some  supplies,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  front  in  carromatos.  I  recommended 
the  exchange  of  two  operators  for  a  ilagman,  as  the  work  of  the  office  was  not  heavy 
enough  for  so  large  a  force.  Private  Stock  was  sent  me,  and  I  sent  Privates  Ray  and 
Cooke  to  the  front. 

August  10 :  Office  work  at  Bakor.  Toward  evening  I  received  orders  to  turn  the 
station  over  to  Sergeant  Sloan,  and  report  to  Camp  Dewey  the  following  day. 

August  11 :  Turned  over  the  office  to  Sergeant  Sloan  and  reported  at  Camp  Dewey 
at  9  p.  m. 

August  12 :  Received  orders  to  connect  the  extreme  left  of  our  intrenchments  with 
the  point  which  was  to  be  General  MaoArthur's  headquarters  in  the  approaching 
battle.  With  a  squad  consisting  of  Corporal  Howser  and  Privates  Bietau,  Curtis, 
and  Mize,  I  did  so,  using  about  six  coils  of  insulated  wire,  which  was  raised  so  as  to 
be  out  of  reach  of  advancing  troops. 

August  13 :  Was  established  at  7.30  in  charge  of  a  station  at  Passay,  where  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  reserve  was  to  be  posted.  Shortly  after  8,  I  reported  to  Colonel 
Ovensbine,  who  was  in  command  of  the  reserve,  and  delivered  a  message  that  we 
had  intercepted  at  Passay,  it  being  sent  over  the  wire,  addressed  to  him  at  Camp 
Dewey.  My  squad  consisted  of  Privates  Curtis,  Dunne,  Fowle,  and  Walters,  and 
after  stationing  Curtis  and  Fowle  at  the  key,  I  took  Dunne  and  Curtis  over  the  line 
we  would  have  to  repair,  so  as  to  familiarize  tbem  with  it.  We  had  six  pieces  of 
insulated  wire  about  20  feet  long,  bared  at  both  ends  for  rapid  repair  work,  and 
each  man  was  issued  some  insulating  tape.  About  10.30,  the  wire  grounded  between 
Passay  and  the  main  reserves,  and  was  repaired  in  ten  minutes  by  Dunne  and  Wal- 
ters. At  11.06  a.  m.  Colonel  Ovenshine,  with  tbe  larger  part  of  the  reserves,  was 
ordered  to  the  front.  Within  half  an  hour  the  remaining  troops,  under  Colonel 
Truman,  were  ordered  forward.  The  current  became  so  weak  about  noon  that  I  out 
my  instrument  out,  reconnecting  it  from  time  to  time  in  case  any  orders  should  be 
sent  me.  At  2.43  p.m.  I  received  orders  to  report  to  you  on  the  beach  at  Malate, 
cutting  out  my  station  before  leaving.  Reported  at  Malate,  and  after  doing  some 
line  work  in  the  outskirts  and  going  forward  with  dispatches  for  Lieutenant  McCain, 
A.  A.  A.  G.,  I  was  left  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  station  established  at  Malate.  Colonel 
Jones  was  there  in  command  of  the  Idaho  troops  and  Utah  battery,  and  I  reported 
to  him  as  chief  signal  officer  of  the  station.  At  7.30  he  received  a  message  over  the 
wire  to  bring  his  troops  to  General  MacArthur's  headquarters,  and,  except  for  the 
guard,  the  station  was  deserted. 

August  14 :  In  charge  of  station  at  Malate.  Privates  Fowle  and  Curtis  repaired  a 
heavy  ground  between  our  station  and  the  intrenchments.  We  had  no  food.  At  1 
p.  m.  the  station  was  ordered  abandoned  and  an  office  established  at  General 
MacArthur's  headquarters.  This  was  done  under  your  direction,  and  I  reported  to 
the  Signal  Corps  headquarters. 

Charles  E.  Kilbourne,  Jr., 
Second  Lieutenant,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

A  true  copy : 

E.  A.  McKbnna, 

Captain,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps, 
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eeport  of  second  lieut.  a.  j.  rudb,  volttkteeb,  signal  corps. 

August  13, 1898. 

Left  Camp  Dewey  at  6  a.  m.  -with  detachment  of  four  men,  Sergeant  Watkins  and 
Privates  Ten  Eyck,  Logan,  and  Eay,  and  followed  telegraph  line  to  my  station  one- 
half  mile  to  the  rear  of  the  intrenchments.  Proceeded  at  once  to  cut  in  the  two 
loops  from  main  wires  on  roadway  to  a  hut  about  150  yards  distant,  where  General 
Anderson  had  established  his  headquarters,  being  in  command  of  Second  Division, 
Eighth  Army  Corps ;  set  up  instruments  and  intrenched  the  front  of  the  building 
toward  the  firing  line.  Privates  Ten  Eyck  and  Logan  were  stationed  at  the  key, 
both  of  them  copying  each  message  as  it  came  in. 

During  my  station  here  I  handled  a  total  of  39  messages;  sent  18;  received  21.  At 
2.40  p.  m.  General  Anderson  abandoned  his  station  here,  and  I  received  orders  from 
you  (Captain  McKenna)  to  cut  out  instruments  and  with  my  detachment  report  to 
you  at  the  beach,  where  I  arrived  at  3.30  p.  m. 

REPORT   OF   LIEUTENANT  RUDD   WHILE   ON  DETACHED  DUTY. 

Upon  orders  received  from  you  August  2, 1898, 1  proceeded  at  9.45  a.  m.  with  detach- 
ment of  ten  men,  named  as  follows:  Sergeant  Neal,  Corporals  Sellar  and  Kelly, 
Privates  Wadak,  Logan,  Lindholm,  "Williams,  Schoeneman,  Stewart,  and  Burgess  to 
construct  telegraph  line  from  the  arsenal  at  Cavite  to  the  insurgent  telegraph  office 
on  the  outskirts  of  Cavite,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile.  On  account  of  the  bad  weather, 
and  unsuitable  conditions  for  stringing  the  wire,  it  took  us  till  noon  to  complete  the 
work. 

On  August  4,  under  orders  from  Major  Thompson,  left  Cavite  with  detachment  of 
two  men,  Privates  Fowle  and  Schoeneman,  at  9.45  a.  m.,  on  horseback,  with  instruc- 
tions to  follow  the  insurgents's  telegraph  wire  until  I  met  Captain  McKenna  or  Lieu- 
tenant Kilbourne,  and  to  inform  either  that  there  must  be  communication  established 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  and  to  hurry  the  work ;  in  the  meantime,  to  make 
occasional  tests  of  the  wire  on  the  way,  which  was  done,  but  were  unable  to  break 
Cavite  at  our  first  test,  about  4  miles  from  there.  When  our  key  was  closed  we  could 
distinctly  hear  "C"  calling  " MC,"  so  concluded  wire  was  all  right  and  that  Cavite 
was  not  adjusted  for  us.  Made  numerous  other  tests  along  the  road,  sometimes 
hearing  "C  "  calling  "  MC  "  and  other  times  hearing  nothing,  but  could  feel  strong 
current  of  electricity. 

We  met  Lieutenant  Kilbourne  at  5  p.  m.,  2  miles  west  of  Bakor,  with  instructions 
to  carry  a  new  wire  through  to  Cavite.  I  then  delivered  my  message  and  was 
informed  that  General  Aguinaldo  had  refused  us  the  use  of  his  wire,  and  was  quite 
angry  at  our  having  interfered  with  his  communications  in  our  tests.  It  being 
impossible  to  run  a  wire  through  toCavite  by  the  next  night,  Lieutenant  Kilbourne, 
myself,  and  Corporal  Kelly  therefore  proceeded  once  more  to  General  Aguinaldo's 
residence  at  Old  Cavite  to  make  one  more  effort  to  secure  the  use  of  his  wire.  After 
much  parley  we  secured  an  interview,  which  lasted  an  hour,  but  were  unable  to 
persuade  him  to  give  us  the  use  of  his  wire  even  for  a  day,  as  he  claimed  he  must 
have  it  to  communicate  with  his  army  at  the  front.  From  there  we  returned  to 
Bakor  and  spent  the  night.  The  next  morning,  August  5,  at  6.30  a.  m.,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Kilbourne,  hired  a  native  boat  which  took  us  to  the  Newport,  where  I  made 
my  report  to  Major  Thompson,  after  which  did  some  flag  work  with  Bakor.  At 
10.30  a.  m.  I  returned  with  General  Merritt  and  Major  Thompson  to  Bakor.  Upon 
arriving  there  met  you  and  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Paranaque  and  instruct 
Sergeant  Cunningham  to  cut  out  his  instrument,  if  he  had  already  cut  it  in ;  also  to 
stay  there  over  night,  but  before  arriving  there  you  overtook  me  and  gave  the  neces- 
sary instructions. 

On  August  6  received  orders  from  you  to  report  at  Cavite,  and  there  await  orders. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Bakor,  order  was  countermanded,  and  was  instructed  to  join 
Lieutenant  Chance,  who  was  continuing  construction  of  line  to  Cavite.  I  joined 
him  at  4.30  p.  m.,  about  4  miles  from  destination,  and  reported  for  duty. 

A.  J.  EUDD, 
Second  Lieutenant,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

A  true  copy : 

E.  A.  McKenna, 

Captain,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 
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Inclosukb  2. 

Headquarters  Department  of  Pacific  and  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

Office  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  August  14,  1898. 
Adjutant-General, 

Department  of  Pacific  and  JEiglith  Army  Corps,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  telegram  of  August  23,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  list  of  names  of  officers  and  men  of  the 
Regular  and  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  who  are  entitled  to  special  mention  and  reward 
for  services  in  the  campaign  ending  in  the  capture  of  Manila,  with  a  brief  recital  of 
the  services  deserving  particular  notice. 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  during  the  assault  on  Manila,  August  13,  1898 :  Capt. 

E.  A.  McKenna,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  This  officer  advanced  up  the  beach  with 
the  iiriug  line,  his  signal  flags  displayed  that  the  fire  of  the  navy  should  fall  in 
advance  of  the  army,  and,  after  passing  the  enemy's  fort,  in  which  his  flags  were 
the  first  emblems  of  the  United  States  to  appear,  he  established  an  advanced  tele- 
graph station  under  fire  of  the  enemy's  second  line,  and  maintained  communication 
with  both  wings  of  the  army  till  the  enemy's  positions  were  carried. 

For  distinguished  and  meritorious  service  during  the  campaign  terminating  in  the 
capture  of  Manila:  Lieut.  William  W.  Chance,  first  lieutenant,  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps;  Lieut.  Philip  J.  Perkins,  first  lieutenant,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps;  Lieut. 
Chas.  E.  Kilbourne,  second  lieutenant.  Volunteer  Signal  Corps;  Lieut.  Alson  J. 
Rndd,  second  lieutenant,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  These  officers,  by  their  energy, 
indifference  to  privations  and  hardships,  and  devotion  to  duty,  maintained  commu- 
nication between  the  several  bases,  the  reserves,  and  the  most  advanced  positions, 
and  during  the  assault  transmitted  orders  and  gave  in  formation  of  the  most  vital 
character  relative  to  operations  of  the  army. 

For  bravery  and  distinguished  conduct  in  taking  photographic  views  of  the 
engagement  while  under  fire,  during  the  assault  on  Manila,  August  13,  1898 :  First 
Class  Sergt.  Harry  W.  Chadwick,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army. 

For  specially  meritorious  and  gallant  service  during  the  assault  on  Manila,  August 
13, 1898 :  First  Class  Sergt.  George  S.  Gibbs,  jr..  Volunteer  Signal  Corps ;  Sergt.  Henry 

F.  Jurs,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps;  First  Class  Private  Arthur  H.  Frazier,  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps ;  First  Class  Private  Charles  F.  Wadak,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  These 
men  advanced  up  the  open  beach  with  the  firing  line,  displaying  signal  flags  that 
the  fire  of  the  navy  should  fall  in  advance  of  the  army,  and,  after  passing  the 
enemy's  fort,  in  which  their  flags  were  the  first  emblems  of  the  United  States  to 
appear,  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  an  advance  telegraph  station  under  fire  of 
the  enemy's  second  line. 

For  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  repairing  the  field-telegraph  Ime,  under 
fire,  while  on  outpost  duty  in  front  of  Manila,  August  5,  1898 :  First  Class  Sergt. 
Earnest  Dozier,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

For  distinguished  service  in  running  the  field  telegraph  up  the  open  beach  and 
establishing  an  advance  station  under  fire  of  the  enemy's  second  line,  during  the 
assault  on  Manila,  August  13,  1898 :  First  Class  Sergt.  Edward  E.  Kelly,  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps;  Sergt.  Mortmer  W.  Sellar,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps;  Corp.  William 
W.  Howser,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps;  First  Class  Private  John  W.  Burgess,  Volun- 
teer Signal  Corps;  Jbirst  Class  Private  Leonard  L.  Garsuch,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Thompson, 
Major,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Chief  Signal  Oficer. 
A  true  copy : 

E.  A.  McKenna, 

Captain,  Commanding  First  Company,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 
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report  of  col.  h.  h.  c.  dunwoody,  signal  corps,  united  states  army,  on 
the  organization  of  the  united  states  volunteer  signal  corps. 

War  Department,  Signal  Office, 

Washington,  September  IZ,  189S. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

United  States  Army. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  provided  for  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  May  18,  1898,  as  follows : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize  a 
volunteer  signal  corps  for  service  during  the  existing  war,  which  corps  shall  receive 
the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  are  authorized  by  law  for  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army. 

"Sec.  2.  The  volunteer  signal  corps  shall  consist  of  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  major  as  disbursing  ofiScer,  and  such  other  officers  and  men  as  may  be 
required,  not  exceeding  one  major  for  each  army  corps,  and  two  captains,  two  first 
lieutenants,  two  second  lieutenants,  five  first-class  sergeants,  ten  sergeants,  ten  cor- 
porals, and  thirtv first-class  privates  to  each  organized  division  of  troops:  Provided, 
That  two-thirds  of  all  officers  below  the  rank  of  major  and  a  like  proportion  of 
enlisted  men  shall  be  skilled  electricians  or  telegraph  operators." 

In  submitting  report  on  the  organization  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  authorized 
by  the  above  act,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  that  wise  provision  of  the 
law  which  requires  that  two-thirds  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps  shall  be  skilled  electricians  and  telegraphists. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  legislation  was  approved  on  the  18th  day  of  May, 
1398,  about  one  month  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  pressing  demands  had 
already  been  received  from  the  various  camps  of  volunteers,  at  that  time  rapidly  fill- 
ing up,  for  services  of  signal  officers  and  skilled  operators,  which  the  Regular  Signal 
Corps  was  not  prepared  to  supply. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  that  this  corps  be  organized,  equipped,  and  placed  in  the 
field  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  no  time  could  be  spared  for  the  slow  process  of 
examining  into  the  efficiency  of  candidates  for  either  appointment  or  enlistment  in 
the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  the  plan  followed  in  1861.  The  experience  of  the  pres- 
eut  war  shows  that  the  special  requirements  restricting  the  selection  of  the  officers 
of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  secured  the  services  of  a  large  number  of  officers 
whose  business  experience  and  executive  ability  had  previously  been  tested  in  elec- 
trical work,  thus  bringing  valuable  assistance  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  who  has 
supervision  over  the  electrical  work  of  the  Army.  This  provision  also  tended  in 
a  measure  to  free  the  Signal  Corps  from  appointments  based  solely  on  political 
preferment. 

Another  important  advantage  resulting  from  these  special  requirements  of  law, 
providing  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps 
should  be  made  up  of  electricians  and  operators,  secured  the  services  of  a  class  of 
skilled  men,  possessing  more  than  the  average  education,  whose  previous  training 
enabled  them  to  become  proficient  in  signaling,  including  the  use  of  the  heliograph, 
with  but  a  few  hours'  practice  work. 

On  June  2  the  formation  of  the  corps  was  commenced,  and  within  thirty  days  from 
that  date  the  corps  was  practically  organized  and  equipped,  and  one  of  its  companies 
had  joined  the  Regular  Signal  Corps,  which  was  then  with  the  army  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  In  a  number  of  States  local  signal  corps  were  so  well  organized  that  it  only 
required  two  or  three  days  to  recruit  aa  entire  company,  and  as  soon  as  the  quota 
assigned  to  each  recruiting  officer  was  filled,  telegraph  orders  were  at  once  issued 
directing  him  to  proceed  with  his  detachment  to  "Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  for 
equipment  and  further  instructions. 

On  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  issued  the  following 
circular,  giving  in  detail  a  general  plan  for  the  organization  of  this  corps,  the  num- 
ber of  officers  for  each  organized  division,  and  the  pay  of  the  noncommissioned 
officers  and  privates : 

"  CIRCULAR. 

"  The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  18, 1898,  authorized  the  President  to  organize 
a  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  for  the  existing  war.  It  is  provided  that  each  organized 
division  of  troops  may  have  two  captains,  two  first  lieutenants,  two  second  lieu- 
tenants, who  will  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  President, 
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"The  number  of  enlisted  men  with  their  monthly  rate  of  pay  is  as  follows:  Five 
first-class  sergeants,  $54;  10  sergeants,  $40.80;  10  corporals,  $24;  30  privates,  $20.40. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  each  enlisted  man  will  receive  rations,  clothing,  and 
quarters  in  kind,  and  medical  attendance  when  required. 

"  Enlistments  are  not  made  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  but  applications  must  be 
made  to  officers  commissioned  in  the  corps,  whose  rendezvous  must  be  "ascertained 
through  the  agency  of  the  public  press. 

"No  telegrapher  will  be  enlisted  unless  he  presents  a  certificate  from  a  manager 
of  the  Western  Union,  Postal,  or  some  other  well-recognized  telegraph  organization 
that  he  is  a  competent  operator,  of  high  moral  character,  correct  habits,  and  of 
such  standing  that  the  manager  or  superintendent  signing  the  certificate  would  be 
willing  to  employ  him  as  an  operator  in  his  own  office.  A  similar  certificate  will  be 
required  for  electricians  enlisted  or  commissioned. 

"Each  man  must  pass  a  strict  examination  as  to  his  physical  qualifications,  which 
will  be  determined  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army." 

The  applications  for  enlistment  ou  file  in  the  Chief  Signal  Office  were  examined, 
tabulated,  and  arranged  according  to  their  geographical  district,  and  in  all  cases 
where  recruiting  officers  were  assigned  they  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  applicants 
residing  in  that  geographical  district,  with  instructions  to  communicate  with  such 
applicants,_giving  conditions  under  which  enlistments  would  be  made.  The  appli- 
cants were  informed  that  enlistments  in  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  would  invariably 
be  made  as  privates,  and  promotion  to  the  rank  of  corporal  and  sergeant  would 
depend  upon  meritorious  service. 

The  applicants  were  required  to  present  a  certificate  of  good  character,  and  in 
addition  thereto  telegraph  operators  who  enlisted  as  such  were  required  to  present  a 
certificate  from  a  manager  of  a  Western  Union,  Postal,  or  some  well-recognized  tele- 
graph organization  that  he  was  a  competent  operator  and  of  such  standing  that  the 
manager  or  superiuteudeut  signing  the  certificate  would  be  willing  to  employ  him 
as  a  telegraph  operator  in  his  own  office.  Similar  certificates  were  required  from 
electricians,  and  if  the  applicant  was  a  minor  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  written 
consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian  to  his  enlistment. 

The  corps  was  recruited  almost  wholly  by  its  own  officers,  and,  although  without 
experience  in  military  methods,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  promptness  with 
which  this  work  was  performed.  Each  recruiting  officer  was  directed  to  enlist  a 
definite  number  of  men;  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  required  to  be  telegraph 
operators  or  electricians.  In  some  Instances  where  organized  signal  corps  in  diflFer- 
ent  States  had  been  formed,  men  able  to  operate  the  heliograph  were  considered  as 
telegraph  operators. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  properly  prepared  food  in  camp  life,  each  recruiting 
officer  was  authorized  to  enlist  two  good  cooks  for  his  detachment.  In  the  selection 
of  the  men  the  usual  regulations  governing  the  physical  examination  were  some- 
what modified  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  recruiting  officers  were 
authorized  to  accept  men  who,  in  their  j  udgment,  were  able  to  perform  the  special 
work  for  which  thu  Signal  Corps  was  authorized,  noting  carefully  on  the  enlistment 
papers  any  deviation  from  the  standard,  as  given  in  the  instructions  of  medical 
examinations.  They  were  required,  however,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  each  man 
enlisted  would  be  able  to  perform  military  duty. 

The  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  was  made  up  largely  of  telegraph  operators,  and  had 
it  been  necessary  tu  comply  strictly  with  the  requirements  governing  the  recruiting 
of  men  many  excellent  men  would  have  been  rejected,  as  telegraph  operators,  as  a 
class,  aro  usually  undersized  men.  This  fact  was  forcibly  shown  when  the  time 
arrived  for  uniforming  the  men.  Early  in  June  I  made  a  requisition  for  1,000  uni- 
forms of  assorted  sizes  to  be  shipped  to  the  post  quartermaster  at  Washington  Bar- 
racks, and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  recruits  I  found  it  necessary  to  return  about  400 
uniforms,  and  secure  in  exchange  therefor  that  number  of  smaller-sized  uniforms, 
and  owing  to  the  promptness  with  which  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  clothing 
department  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  acted  the  exchange  of 
uniforms  was  effected  without  any  delay. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  detachments  at  the  central  station,  Washing- 
ton Barracks,  I  found  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  fully  equip  the  first  companies 
for  active  service  with  the  necessary  signal  equipments,  as  the  contracts  which  had 
been  made  for  the  delivery  of  heliographs  and  lanterns  were  not  to  be  filled  until 
after  a  date  when  a  portion  of  the  forces  should  be  in  the  field.  I  therefore 
requested  that  sufficient  supplies  be  purchased  from  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
equipment  of  the  two  companies  furnished  by  that  State.  These  companies  had 
previously  been  organized  as  a  part  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  State  had  fully 
equipped  them  with  the  necessary  signal  equipments  for  field  work.  An  officer  was 
ordered  to  Albany  to  confer  with  the  State  officials  and  arrange  for  the  purchase  of 
these  supplies,  and  by  thia  means  two  companies  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps 
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were  equipped  without  a  day's  delay  and  the  companies  were  enabled  to  go  into  the 
field  properly  equipped  to  perform  any  work  which  might  be  assigned  to  the  corps. 

This  plan  for  equipping  the  companies  for  required  work  before  they  left  Wasa 
ington  Barracks  was  uniformly  followed,  and  the  fact  that  each  company  carried 
with  it  in  all  its  movements  the  necessary  equipments  for  campaign  work  doubtless 
contributed  largely  to  the  uniform  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
Signal  Corps  during  the  present  campaign. 

As  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  companies  of  the  Volunteer 
Signal  Cordis  should  be  equipped,  and  realizing  the  necessity  for  each  company  hav- 
ing under  its  own  control  the  necessary  equipments  for  field  work,  I  organized  a  board 
of  experienced  signal  offlcers,  with  instructions  to  report  the  equipments  necessary 
for  each  company  to  insure  efficient  work  upon  entering  the  field.  This  report  was 
of  such  service  in  the  equipment  of  the  corps  that  I  include  it  in  this  report,  in  order 
th-at  it  may  be  available  for  further  use. 

"Camp  ov  Instruction,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps, 

"Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.,'June  S7, 1898. 

"In  pursuance  of  instructions  from  Col.  H.  H.  C.  Dunwoody,  of  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  a  board  of  officers  consisting  of  Capt.  Edward  B.  Ives,  Capt. 
"William  H.  Lamar,  and  Capt.  Frederick  T.  Leigh,  all  of  the  United  States  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps,  are  now  at  Washington  Barracks,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  with  a  view  of  recommending  the  uniform  organization  and  equipment 
of  the  Signal  Corps  companies  or  detachments. 

"The  various  officers  of  the  corps  stationed  at  this  point,  and  also  Capt. Edgar 
Eussel,  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  who  was  casually  at  the  post,  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  discussion.  After  mature  consideration  for  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  companies  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  the  board  reports 
unanimously  as  follows : 

"First.  In  regard  to  company  organization :  Each  company  should  be  divided  into 
eight  squads  of  six  men  each,  remaining  seven  men  to  be  used  for  a  relief  of  such 
men  who  need  it,  for  special  duty  as  the  captain  of  the  detachment  requires,  for 
cooking,  for  clerical  work,  and  for  the  administrative  work  of  the  company  generally. 

"The  organization  of  each  company  is  to  be  strictly  on  the  'squad' basis,  the 
squad  being  a  permanent  organization,  the  members  of  which  will  live  and  mess 
together,  become  thoroughly  well  known  to  each  other,  and  accustomed  to  each 
other's  method  of  work.  The  selection  of  those  who  shall  constitute  each  particular 
squad  shall  be  the  function  of  the  captain,  who  shall  do  this  according  to  technical 
fitness. 

"The  disposition  of  signaling  equipments  and  supplies  will  also  conform  to  the 
squad  organization,  and  each  squad  shall  be  supplied  with  a  uniform  set  of  apparatus 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  act  as  an  independent  organization.  The  apparatus  supplied  to 
each  squad  is  as  follows : 

1  signal  kit  with  canteen  and  haversack. 

1  signal  lantern. 

1  combination  telegraph  set,   main-line 

sounder. 
1  telescope. 

1  camp  stool,  for  telescope  reader. 
1  crosscut  saw. 
1  hatchet. 
1  pair  climbers. 
1  "come  along"  and  straps. 
1  6-iuch  pliers. 
1  6-inch  Baxter  wrench. 

1  large  screw-driver. 

2  clasp  knives. 
2  red-light  railroad  lanterns. 
2  white-light  lanterns,  railroad. 
1  ball  twine. 
6  pairs  blue  or  smoked  glasses. 

1  cavalry  sketch  board. 

2  100-foot  steel  tape  lines. 

1  blank  book,  8  by  10  inches,  100  pages. 

2  fountain  pens. 
2  scratch  pads. 
1  packing  chest  for  above  apparatus. 

"This  apparatus  will  pack  in  a  box  or  chest,  approximately  54  by  15  by  20  inches, 
and  will,  when  packed,  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  care  and  transportation. 
Only  in  an  emergency,  or  when  the  squad  is  pushing  out  to  the  front,  and  when  car- 


1  heliograph. 

1  field  telephone. 

1  compass. 

1  telescope  tripod. 

1  field  glass. 

1  rip  saw. 

1  ax. 

1  splicer. 

1  8-inch  pliers. 

1  hand  vise. 

1  small  screw-driver. 

Assorted  screws  and  nails. 

1 100-foot  rope  (^-inchj. 

1  bucket. 

1  hand  reel  and  wire. 

5  pounds  office  wire. 
1  hand  level. 

1 18-inch  ruler. 

1  engineer's  field  book. 

2  field  message  books. 

6  lead  pencils. 

25  official  envelopes. 
25  letter  envelopes. 
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rying  the  cliest  is  absolutely  impracticable,  then  such  apparatus  as  they  may  need 
may  be  taken  from  the  box  and  carried  by  the  men. 

"It  is  to  be  understood  and  required  that  the  proper  place  for  this  valuable  and 
delicate  property,  except  when  in  actual  use,  is  in  the  box.  In  no  other  way  can 
these  articles  be  kept  from  being  lost  or  injured  during  transportation,  distribution, 
or  care. 

"In  the  selection  of  the  equipment  mentioned  herein,  the  board  has  kept  in  mind 
that  fact  that  the  Department  expects  to  furnish  telegraph  trains  with  wagons, 
apparatus,  wire,  etc.,  for  building  military  telegraph  liues.  The  apparatus  and  tools 
described  herein,  however,  are  such  as  are  necessary  for  tapping  and  repairing  lines, 
doing  minor  work,  the  construction  of  temporary  lines  where  telegraph  trains  would 
not  be  available,  and  for  visual  signaling. 

"It  is  further  recommended  that  these  articles  be  obtained  from  the  available 
sources  and  proper  departments,  assembled  in  the  prescribed  boxes  and  stored  at 
this  post,  to  be  delivered  or  shipped  with  company  commanders  on  their  requisition. 
It  is  deemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  this  property  should  be  so  delivered 
to  the  company  commanders  before  they  start  to  the  front,  for  the  reason  that  if  the 
property  is  not  in  such  shape  much  of  it  would  be  lost,  injured,  or  destroyed  on 
account  of  the  inexperience  of  the  officers  and  men  and  confusion  incident  to 
organizing. 

"In  addition  to  the  squad  equipment  enumerated,  each  company  will  be  supplied 
with  such  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  stationery,  books,  blanks,  ordnance  stores, 
etc.,  as  may  be  required.  This  will  be  governed  by  the  locality  and  nature  of  the 
contemplated  work,  and  will  be  sxipplied  on  special  requisition  of  each  captain,  duly 
approved  by  the  proper  authority. 

"Two  boxes  like  those  supplied  to  the  squad  are  to  be  supplied  to  each  company 
headquarters,  in  which  are  carried  such  miscellaneous  and  other  articles,  books, 
maps,  stationery,  blanks,  etc.,  as  pertain  to  a  company;  also  one  field  desk. 

"Second.  In  regard  to  arms:  It  is  deemed  inadvisable  to  arm  the  Signal  Corps 
with  any  arms  except  the  .38-caliber  Colt's  revolver,  model  of  1894.  As  the  squads  of 
the  corps,  when  on  duty,  can  always  be  properly  protected  by  the  line  troops  with 
which  they  are  serving,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  arm  them.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  each  man  be  armed  with  an  engineer's  knife  in  a  scabbard.  These  knives  are 
very  necessary  in  tropical  countries  in  cutting  through  underbrush. 

"Third.  The  question  of  the  number  of  men  mounted  is  one  that  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  immediate  local  provisions.  To  avoid  having  any  question  as  to 
the  number  of  horses  and  horse  equipments  allowed  to  a  company,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  limit  be  not  less  than  one  for  each  enlisted  man.  In  view  of  the  amount  of 
property  to  be  carried,  and  the  fact  that  the  company  is  to  be  divided,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  allowance  of  transportation  of  a  signal  company  be  three  escort 
wagons.     This  in  addition  to  the  wagons  that  now  constitute  a  signal  train. 

"The  board  respectfully  requests  that  this  recommendation,  as  modified  and 
approved  by  the  proper  authority,  be  embodied  in  Army  Regulations,  in  order  that 
in  considering  requisitions  for  supplies  there  may  be  no  question  as  to  authority  to 
issue,  and  in  this  way  promptness  in  the  equipment  and  supplying  of  companies  will 
be  obtained. 

"  This  action  of  the  hoard  is  taken  by  the  advice  of  a  Regular  officer  of  experience 
in  the  issue  of  supplies,  who  strongly  urges  that  the  equipping  of  the  Signal  Corps 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  covered  by  succinct  orders. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"Edward  B.  Ives, 
"  Captain,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  President. 
"William  H.  Lamar, 
"  Captain,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Member. 

"Frederick  T.  Leigh, 
"  Captain,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Member." 

I  forwarded  this  report  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  with  the  following  indorse- 
ment: 

"Wak  Department,  Chief  Signal  Office, 

"July  5,189S. 

"  Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

"  Inclosed  is  a  recommendation  by  three  of  the  most  efficient  officers  of  the  Volun- 
teer Signal  Corps,  setting  forth  what  is  absolutely  neoessar.v  for  each  company  in 
order  that  efficient  services  may  he  performed  in  the  field. 

"  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  disbursing  officer  be  authorized  to  supply  the 
equipments  named  within  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  for  at  least  twelve  com- 
panies of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

"  Each  company  should  be  well  equipped  before  taking  the  field.  I  am  prepared 
to  supply  uniforms,  arms,  tents  and  cooking  utensils,  and  everything  that  is  author- 
ized by  the  ordnance  quartermasters  supplies,  but  for  the  signal  equipments,  which 
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are  of  the  most  importance,  I  fear  that  some  delay  may  be  caused  by  failure  of  con- 
tractors to  fill  the  orders  for  the  signal  equipments,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  Signal  Corps  should  lose  no  time  in  supplying  most  of  these  equipments. 
There  may  be  a  few  minor  articles  named  in  this  requisition  -which  can  be  dispensed 
with,  such  as  fountain  pens,  etc. ;  but  what  we  want  are  the  signal  equipments  and 
the  necessary  articles  to  enable  a  signal  party  to  work  in  the  field." 

This  received  the  favorable  indorsement  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  which  follows : 

"  Washington,  July  7, 1S98. 
"The  Chief  Signal  Officer  appreciates  the  valuable  suggestions  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  board.  He  desires,  however,  to  give  the  signal  officers  of  each  corps 
and  the  captain  of  each  company  as  free  a  hand  as  possible.  Any  desired  equipments 
will  be  supplied  at  as  early  a  date  as  the  article  can  be  obtained.  The  varied  char- 
acter of  signal  duties,  entailing  the  management  of  field  telegraph  trains,  balloon 
sections,  etc.,  makes  it  difficult  to  say  what  shall  be  the  equipment  of  any  single 
company.  For  instance,  the  Signal  Corps  officers  may  desire  to  have  one  telegraph 
train,  one  balloon  section,  and  one  signal  company,  selecting  officers  and  men  for 
such  duty." 

I  desire  to  state  that  in  my  judgment  the  liberal  view  which  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  announced  in  the  above  indorsement,  as  a  guidance  to  his  assistants,  enabled 
me  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  I  had  in  mind  of  fully  equipping  the  companies  for 
work  before  they  left  the  rendezvous. 

The  organization  had  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  before  June  30  twelve  companies 
had  been  completely  organized,  and  captains  assigned  to  the  commands,  as  follows : 
First  Company,  Capt.  Elmore  A.  McKenna;  Second  Company,  Capt.  Howard  A.  Gid- 
dings;  Third  Company,  Capt.  Frederick  T.  Leigh;  Fourth  Company,  Capt.  Charles 
B.  Hepburn ;  Fifth  Company,  Capt.  William  H.  Lamar ;  Sixth  Company,  Capt.  Charles 
S.  Conner;  Seventh  Company,  Capt.  John  B.  Inman;  Eighth  Company,  Capt.  George 
W.Butler;  Ninth  Company,  Capt.  Edward  B.  Ives;  Tenth  Company,  Capt.  Thomas 
F.  Clark;  Eleventh  Company,  Capt.  Carl  F.  Hartmann;  Twelfth  Company,  Capt. 
Frank  Lyman,  jr. 

The  remaining  six  companies  were  in  progress  of  formation,  and  captains  to  com- 
mand were  designated  as  follows:  Thirteenth  Company,  Capt.  George  E.  Gyger; 
Fourteenth  Company,  Capt.  Charles  T.  Mclntire ;  Fifteenth  Company,  Capt.  Ambrose 
Higgins;  Sixteenth  Company,  Capt.  Samuel  S.  Sample;  Seventeenth  Company  (bal- 
loon)   ;  Eighteenth  Company,  Capt.  E.  Eussel. 

The  following  recruiting  stations  were  established: 

Augusta,  Me. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  George  W.  Butler,  who  was 
authorized  to  enlist  40  recruits  for  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  Ordered  to  Wash- 
ington Barracks  June  H.  Was  the  first  company  to  leave  this  station,  June  30, 
joining  the  Fifth  Corps  at  Tampa,  and  accompanied  it  to  Cuba. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  Thomas  F.  Clark,  who  was 
authorized  to  enlist  60  recruits  for  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  Ordered  to  Wash- 
ington Barracks  June  23.  July  8  this  company  was  ordered  to  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
via  Tampa,  and  arriving  at  its  destination  was  not  allowed  to  land  there  on  account 
of  yellow  fever  and  returned  to  Tampa,  after  which,  not  being  allowed  to  land  there 
on  account  of  yellow  fever  on  the  vessel,  a  large  portion  of  it  was  sent  to  New  York 
and  afterwards  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Army  Corps,  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

New  York,  N.  Y. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  Edward  B.  Ives,  who  was 
authorized  to  recruit  60  men  for  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  Ordered  to  Washing- 
ton Barracks  June  23,  from  which  station  this  company  was  ordered  to  Newport 
News  to  take  steamer,  joining  the  Porto  Rico  expedition  under  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  Frederick  T.  Leigh,  who  was 
authorized  to  recruit  60  men  for  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  Ordered  to  Washing- 
ton Barracks  June  23,  from  which  station  this  company  was  assigned  to  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  at  Chickamauga  Park.  Both  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  companies 
were  made  up  of  the  signal  corps  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  were  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  telegraph  operators. 

The  third  station  was  that  at  Albany,  where  enlistments  were  made  under  Lieut. 
H.  G.  Opdycke,  who  was  authorized  to  recruit  20  men. 

Hartford,  Conn.:  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  H.  A.  Giddings,  who  was 
instructed  to  recruit  40  men.  This  company  was  made  up  of  men  from  the  signal 
corps  of  the  National  Guard  of  Connecticut,  ordered  to  Washington  Barracks,  and 
from  this  station,  June  27,  to  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Six 
men  were  recruited  at  Fort  Trumbull,  Conn.,  completing  this  detachment. 

Newark,  N.  J. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  Carl  F.  Hartmann,  who  was 
instructed  to  obtain  40  men  from  the  signal  corps  of  the  National  Guard  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Ordered  to  Washington  Barracks  June  27,  and  on  July  8  was  assigned  to  the 
Second  Army  Corps,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strong. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  Ambrose  Iliggins,  who  was 
instructed  to  enlist  40  men.  A  greater  number  had  been  authorized,  but  owiug  to 
the  rapid  enlistments  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  number  of  men  which  had 
been  previously  authorized  in  his  instructions  Ordered  to  Washington  June  23 ;  from 
this  station  the  company  was  assigned  to  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  where  com- 
plete telephone  and  telegraph  lines  were  erected  for  the  use  of  troops  returning 
from  Cuba,  also  au  electric-light  plant  which  was  placed  in  operation  within  two 
weeks  after  authority  had  been  given  for  its  installation. 

Washington  Barracks,  D.  C. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  William  H. 
Lamar,  who  was  assigned  as  recruiting  officer  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 
Recruits  were  obtained  from  the  signal  corps  of  the  National  Guard  of  Maryland, 
and  recruits  were  enlisted  from  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  He  enlisted 
55  men,  and  remained  as  recruiting  officer  at  the  barracks  until  Ids  company  left  for 
the  field.  A  number  of  men  enlisted  by  him  were  assigned  to  other  companies. 
On  July  8,  with  his  company,  he  was  ordered  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  accompany  the 
Porto  Rico  expedition,  under  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. :  A  portion  of  tnis  company  was  enlisted  by  Lieut.  Charles  H. 
Martin,  who  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  enlisted  a  detach- 
ment of  15  men.  The  Indiana  company  was  completed  by  Capt.  Charles  T.  Molntire, 
and  made  up  largely  of  men  from  the  sigual  corps  of  the  National  Guard  of  Indiana. 
This  company  brought  with  it  the  sigual  equipments  furnished  by  the  State,  which 
were  purchased  by  order  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  Ordered  to  Washington  Bar- 
racks July  2,  from  which  station  it  was  assigned  to  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  it  remained  until  mustered  out. 

Columbus,  Ohio :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  G.  R.  Gyger,  of  the  signal 
corps  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  where  he  obtained  30  men.  Lieut.  H.  D.  Coe  was 
assigned  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  enlisted  20  men.  Ordered  to  Washington  Bar- 
racks July  5.  This  was  the  last  company  to  leave  Washington  Barracks,  but  detach- 
ments were  furnished  from  this  company  for  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  to  aid  in 
the  installation  of  the  electric-light  plant  at  Camp  Wikoff,  and  details  were  aiso 
furnished  from  this  company  to  put  in  telephonic  communications  at  the  hospitals 
of  Forts  Myer  and  Monroe. 

Springfield,  111. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  John  B.  Inman,  who  was 
authorized  to  recruit  20  men.  Capt.  John  W.  McConnell,  of  the  same  city,  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  recruiting  officer  at  Chicago,  111.,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  Illinois 
company  was  recruited.  Ordered  to  Washington  Barracks  June  27.  From  this  sta- 
tion the  company  was  ordered  to  Chickamauga  Park  as  a  part  of  the  signal  battalion 
of  the  First  Army  Corps. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  Frank  Lyman,  jr.,  who  was 
instructed  to  enlist  50  men,  largely  made  up  from  the  signal  corps  of  the  Iowa 
National  Guard.  Ordered  to  report  to  Washington  Barracks  June  23,  from  which 
station  the  company  was  ordered  to  Chickamauga  Park  and  assigned  to  the  Third 
Army  Corps. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. :  Enlistments  were  made  under  Capt.  Samuel  S.  Sample,  who  was 
authorized  to  enlist  20  men,  it  being  necessary  to  cut  down  the  number  previously 
assigned  as  his  quota,  owing  to  rapid  enlistments.  Lieut.  W.  W.  Colt  was  assigned 
as  recruiting  officer  at  Kansas  City,  with  instructions  to  enlist  30  meu.  On  July  11 
orders  were  issued  directing  the  Missouri  company  to  report  to  the  Washington  Bar- 
racks. From  this  station  the  company  was  assigned  to  Camp  Thomas,  Chickamauga 
Park,  relieving  the  signal  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  Porto  Rico. 

Smaller  detachments  were  enlisted  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  Lieut.  Charles  B. 
Regan,  Jr.,  who  secured  a  detachment  of  20  men ;  Lieut.  J.  J.  Ryan  enlisted  15  men  at 
SanAntonio,  Tex. ;  Lieut.  A.  J.  Rudd  enlisted  15  men  at  Fort  Suelllng,  Minn.  The  men 
from  Fort  Snelling  were  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  Manila  expedition,  as 
were  also  6  recruits  from  Fort  Harrison,  and  23  men,  in  chaige  of  a  sergeant,  were 
sent  from  Washington  Barracks,  with  instructions  to  report  to  Major  Thompson  for 
duty.  Ten  telegraph  operators  were  enlisted  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  the  Manila  expe- 
dition. The  remaining  portion  of  the  two  companies  organized  at  San  Francisco 
were  made  up  from  recruits  enlisted  for  the  service  at  that  point. 

The  above  shows  that  820  enlistments  were  made  for  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps 
under  my  direction  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  corps  was  made  up  of  men 
transferred  from  the  line  of  the  Army,  at  their  own  request,  and  these  men  were,  in 
almost  every  case,  skilled  electricians  or  telegraph  operators. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  troops  at  Washington  Barracks  a  school  was  organ- 
ized for  the  instruction  of  the  men  in  practical  work  of  constructing  and  operating 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines.  The  men  were  also  exercised  in  cavalry  drill,  having 
secured  the  horses  left  by  the  light  battery  which  had  recently  left  the  barracks  for 
Manila.  Although  little  time  was  available  for  such  instructions  the  recruits  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  work.  Lectures  on  the  general  duties  of  signal  officers,  given 
by  those  of  most  experience,  were  also  regularly  attended  by  all  commissioned  offl- 
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cers  at  the  camp.  Telegraph  tests  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  men  as  operators  were 
made  at  night  after  the  drill  of  the  day,  and  in  some  cases  competitive  tests  as  to 
the  rate  of  receiving  were  made,  and  attended  with  enthusiasm,  which  developed  the 
fact  that  among  these  men  were  some  of  the  best  operators  in  the  United  States. 

Officers  receiving  appointment  in  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  in  most  cases,  were 
ordered  to  report  to  me  at  Washington  Barracks,  where  the  companies  were  formed 
and  officers  assigned  thereto. 

The  organization  of  the  companies,  such  as  the  appointment  of  noncommissioned 
officers  was,  hy  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  almost  exclusively  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  ditferent  companies,  although  political 
pressure  was  frequently  brought  to  bear  by  those  interested  to  secure  preferment  in 
the  noncommissioned  force. 

For  the  purpose  of  arming  the  command,  a  requisition  was  made  for  500  carbines 
and  500  revolvers  of  .45  caliber.  This  caliber  was  taken  on  account  of  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  smaller  caliber  in  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  carbines  were 
selected  as  the  most  suitable  arm  for  mounted  troops,  and  the  revolvers  were  intended 
more  especially  for  the  members  of  the  corps  assigned  to  telegraph  and  telephone 
work.  The  character  of  the  arms  of  each  company  was  left  to  the  captain  com- 
manding the  company,  but  the  maj  ority  of  the  companies  were  supplied  with  carbines. 

In  Inclosure  A  will  be  found  a  report  showing  organization  of  companies  of  the 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps  upon  entering  actire  service. 

In  Inclosure  B  will  be  found  a  narrative  report  of  the  organization  of  each  com- 
pany of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  the  men, 
their  previous  training  and  vocation,  place  of  enlistment,  character  of  equipments, 
and  the  training  received  before  leaving  station  for  duty  in  the  field. 

In  Inclosure  C  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  signal  equipments  and  Government  prop- 
erty supplied  to  each  company. 

In  closing  this  report  I  desire  to  place  on  record  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
sterling  qualities  of  this  superior  organization,  including  both  the  commissioned 
force  and  the  enlisted  men,  many  of  whom  left  lucrative  positions  in  civil  life  to 
enter  the  military  service,  in  which  the  pay  was  practically  no  consideration,  while 
they  brought  with  them  that  skill  and  education  which  enabled  them  to  master 
with  readiness  all  details  of  the  technical  service  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform. 

I  uniformly  found  not  only  a  readiness  but  a  desire  to  master  the  details  of  mili- 
tary service.  Both  officers  and  men  were  not  satisfied  with  the  usual  instructions 
and  practice  in  signaling,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence  to  observe  squads 
of  men  continuing  the  exercises  after  the  regular  hours  for  drill. 

In  the  above  report  I  have  briefly  set  forth  the  plan  followed  in  the  organization  of 
the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  the  brilliant  services  rendered  in  the  field  by  this 
organization  having  been  well  stated  by  yourself  in  the  congratulatory  order  issued 
on  the  occasion  of  the  mustering  out  of  the  Fifteenth  Company,  the  first  to  leave 
the  organization  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  H.  C.  Dunwoody, 

Colonel  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army, 

Assistant  Chief  Signal  Officer. 


Inclosure  A. 

REPOET  SHOWING  ORGANIZATION  OF   COMPANIES   OF  THE  VOLUNTEER   SIGNAL  CORPS 
UPON  ENTERING  ACTIVE  SERVICE. 


Officers. 


rirst 
SBrgeaata. 


Noncommissioned  officers. 


Ser- 
geants 


Corpo- 
rals. 


Musi- 
cians. 


Privates, 


Total 
enlisted. 


First  Company 

Capt.  B.  A.  McKenna. 

First  Lieut.  P.  J.  Perkins. 

First  Lieut.  "W.  W.  Chance. 

Second  Lieut.  C.  E.  Kilboume,  jr. 

Second  Lieut.  A.  J.  Kudd. 
Second  Company 

Capt.  H.  A.  Glddlngs. 

First  Lieut.  S.  M.  Butler. 

Second  Lieut.  Wm.  Mitchell. 
Third  Ooinpany 

Capt.  F.  T.  Leigh. 

Capt.  B.  W.  Winfield. 

First  Lieut.  Wm.  Jarvie,  jr. 

Second  Lieut.  Francis  Creighton. 

Second  Lieut,  S,  C.  Baldwin. 


11 


54 


29 


25 


55 
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Report  shoioing  organisation  of  oompanies  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  etc. — Continued. 


Officers. 


Fourth  Company 

Capt.  C.  B.  Hepburn 

First  Lieut.  P.  W.  Crawford. 

Second  Lieut.  E.  C.  Lee. 
Fiftli  Company 

Capt.  Henry  H,  Canfield . 

Capt.  William  H.  Lamar. 

First  Lieut.  W.  F.  M.  Kogers. 

Second  Lieut.  Max  Waguer. 

Second  Lieut.  B.  O.  Lenoir. 
Sixth  Company 

Capt.  C.  S.  Conner. 

jFirst  Lieut.  H.  D.  Coe. 

First  Lieut.  F.  P.  Tate. 

Second  Lieut.  E.  E.  Bawsell. 
Seventh  Company 

Capt.  J.  B.  Inman. 

Capt.  J.  W.  McConnell. 

First  Lieut.  A.  G.  Thompson. 

Second  Lieut.  E.  N.  Gillespie. 
Eighth  Company 

Capt.  George  W.  Butler. 

First  I.,ieut.  C.  E.  Walker. 
Ninth  Company 

Capt.  Edward  B.  Ives. 

First  Lieut.  W.  Woodard. 

First  Lieut.  J.  D.  Wood. 

Second  Lieut.  W.  T.  Davenport. 
Tenth  Company 

Capt.  Thomas  F.  Clark. 

First  Lieut.  C.  H.  Martin. 

First  Lieut.  H.  W.  Sprague. 

First  Lieut.  Don  A.  Palmer. 
Eleventh  Company 

Capt.  C.  F.  Hartmann. 

First  Lieut.  Hugh  Haddow,  jr. 

First  Lieut.  C.  D.  Chandler. 

Second  Lieut.  Carl  Darnell. 

Second  Lieut.  B.  B.  Daggett. 
Twelfth  Company 

Capt.  Frank  Lyman,, jr. 

First  Lieut.  H.  G.  Opdycke. 

First  Lieut.  R.  B.  Oglesbee. 

First  Lieut.  C.B.Eogau,  jr. 
Thirteenth  Company  . 


Capt.  G.  E.  Gyger. 

First  Lieut.  CM.  Duffy. 

First  Lieut.  P.  J.  Eeddy. 

Second  Lieut.  Gustav  Hirsch. 
Fourteenth  Company 

Capt.  C.  T.  Mclntire. 

First  Lieut.  W.  S.  Wright. 

Second  Lient.  M.  H.  Baldwin. 
Fifteenth  Company 

Capt.  Ambrose  Higgins. 

First  Lieut.  Newton  Cannon. 

Second  Lieut.  W.  W.  Colt. 

Second  Lieut.  Horace  C.  Lansing. 
Sixteenth  Company 

Capt.  S.  S.  Sample. 

First  Lieut.  A.  G.  Thompson. 

Second  Lieut.  W.  E.  Davies. 

Second  Lieut.  W.  C.  Cannon. 
Seventeenth  Company. 

First  Lieut.  L.  D.  wildman. 

First  Lieut.  T.  Shepherd. 

Second  Lieut.  T.  E.  J.  Campbell. 

Second  Lieut.  C.  S.  Wallace. 
Balloon - 

Capt.  A.  B.  D.  Smead. 
Field  Telegraph... 

Capt.  C.  C.  Clark. 

First  Lieut.  J.  P.  Wooten. 

Second  Lieut.  W.  M.  Talbott. 

Second  Lieut.  A.  J.  Dillon. 
Independent ■ 

Capt.  D.  J.  Carr. 

Capt.J.J.Eyan. 

Capt.  John  w. McConnell. 

First  Lieut.  E.  O.  Eiohards. 


First         Scr 
sergeants,  geauts. 


Noncommissioned  officers. 


Corpo- 
rals. 


Musi- 
cians. 


27 


Total 
enlisted. 


39 


48 


27  52 


17 
23 
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inclosure  b. 

report  on  the  organization  and  eauipment  of  the  volunteer  signal  corps 

Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Headquarters  Second  Army  Corps, 
Camp  George  Gordon  Meade,  Pa.,  Septeniber  12, 1898. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army, 

WasMngton,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  narrative  report  embracing  the  period 
from  aboutJune9u  ntil  August  7, 1898. 

In  pursuance  of  S.  O.,  No.  135,  c.  s.,  A.  G.  0.,  I  opened  au  office  in  New  York  City,  my 
office  being  the  armory  of  the  First  Signal  Corps,  National  Guard,  New  York,  which 
armory  was  kindly  tendered  to  me  by  Capt.  Homer  W.  Hedge  as  a  recruiting  office. 

I  was  instructed  to  enlist  50  recruits,  and  upon  completion  of  this  to  report  the 
fact  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  In  order  to  expedite  the  enlistment  of  these  men,  1 
took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  New  York  City  included  the  boroughs  of  Brooklyn, 
Bronx,  etc.,  as  well  as  Manhattan,  and  also  established  an  office  at  No.  800  Deane 
street,  Brooklyn,  the  armory  of  the  Second  Signal  Corps,  National  Guard,  New  York. 
The  use  of  this  armory  was  tendered  me  by  Capt.  F.  T.  Leigh,  signal  officer.  National 
Guard,  New  York,  who  had  received  an  appointment  in  the  United  States  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps,  and  who  was  also  recruiting  at  the  same  point.  We  were  authorized 
to  use  this  armory  as  a  rendezvous  until  the  required  quotas  were  enlisted,  when 
we  would  proceed  to  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.  In  recruiting  men  for  the  Signal 
Corps  I  endeavored  to  obtain  as  many  telegraph  operators,  electricians,  linemen, 
and  electrical  engineers  as  possible,  while  my  instructions  required  that  two-thirds 
of  all  men  enlisted  should  be  either  operators  or  electricians.  I  used  every  endeavor 
to  have  all  of  them  such,  and  I  restricted  the  acceptance  of  those  not  thus  techni- 
cally qualified  to  men  who  had  seen  previous  service  in  the  Army  or  National  Guard, 
with  three  exceptions,  two  of  whom  were  cooks,  and  one  an  experienced  hostler, 
whom  I  had  selected  to  be  instructor  for  my  men  in  the  care  of  their  horses. 

I  was  very  much  assisted  in  my  work  by  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  elec- 
tric-light companies,  and  the  newspapers,  all  of  whom  gave  their  best  endeavors  to 
make  the  desires  of  the  Government  known,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to  select  the  men 
from  a  large  number  of  applicants. 

I  was  authorized  by  the  Surgeon-General  to  employ  a  civilian  physician  to  make 
the  physical  examinations,  and  selected  for  this  purpose  First  Lieutenant  Campbell, 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  New  York  Signal  Corps.  He  performed  this  duty  very 
strictly,  and  I  consider  the  good  showing  that  my  company  made  as  regards  health 
and  physical  condition  due  to  his  care. 

Upon  completing  the  enlistment  of  50  recruits,  I  reported  the  fact  to  the  Signal 
Office,  and  was  authorized  to  enlist  10  more  telegraph  operators,  if  possible.  This 
I  succeeded  in  doing  without  any  trouble  whatever.  The  company  as  recruited  con- 
sisted of  about  one-third  telegraph  operators,  one-third  electricians  and  linemen, 
one-sixth  men  who  were  not  only  telegraph  operators,  but  also  electricians  and  line- 
men, and  one-sixth  ex-regulars  and  ex-members  of  the  New  York  National  Guard. 
Many  of  the  telegraph  operators  and  electricians  had  had  previous  military  experi- 
ence in  the  National  Guard.  I  can  only  approximate  in  this,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  not  access  at  present  to  the  company  papers. 

Each  applicant  for  enlistment  was  required  before  he  was  accepted  to  present  a 
certificate  of  good  character  from  his  employers,  and  a  certificate  from  the  manager 
of  the  Western  Union,  Postal,  Bell  Telephone,  or  an  electric  light  company  that  he 
was  a  man  of  such  capacity  and  qualifications  as  would  satisfy  their  requirements  if 
he  sought  employment  with  them.  These  certificates  were  all  attached  to  the  enlist- 
ment papers,  and  are  now  on  file  in  Washington.  In  addition  to  these  enlistments, 
there  were  three  special  enlistments  by  order  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  viz,  Aiidreae, 
Spratt,  and  Lumb.  Spratt  and  Lumb  presented  themselves  with  a  statement  that 
they  were  to  be  enlisted  as  sergeants.  To  this  I  demurred,  and  after  considerable 
discussion  they  agreed  to  enlist  as  privates,  subject  to  my  approval,  their  appoint- 
ments as  noncommissioned  officers  being  subject  to  my  future  approval,  I  having 
insisted  that  when  my  company  should  take  the  field  and  go  to  the  front  that  I  had 
the  right  and  power  to  reduce  to  the  ranks  any  noncommissioned  officer  whom  I 
deemed  unfit  to  hold  that  position,  and  that  as  they  were  without  technical  skill  as 
telegraphers  or  electricians  and  without  previous  military  experience,  that  I  could 
not  consider  them  as  capable  noncommissioned  officers.  I  would  state,  in  parenthe- 
sis, that  Lumb  and  Andreae  were  transferred  from  my  company,  and  that  Spratt 
proved  himself  subsequently  in  every  way  qualified  to  act  as  a  sergeant. 

About  the  25th  of  June  I  proceeded  with  my  detachment  to  Washington  Barracks, 
and  was  there  organized  as  the  Ninth  Company  of  the  United  States  Volunteer  Sig- 
nal Corps.    During  the  period  of  June  9  until  June  25  the  detachment  was  quar- 
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teredin  the  armory  of  the  Second  Signal  Corps,  No.  800  Deaue  street,  Brooklyn. 
Those  men  who  so  desired  were  allowed  to  take  their  meals  and  live  at  home. 
Those  who_  did  not  were  quartered  in  the  armory.  The  routine  of  company  work 
was  established,  and  two  drills  a  day  in  signaling  and  in  the  school  of  the  "  soldier 
dismounted"  were  required,  at  which  all  the  men  who  were  enlisted  had  to  be  pres- 
ent. Captain  Leigh,  the  commanding  officer  of  this  armory,  deserves  thanks  for 
this  very  convenient  offering  of  his  quarters.  It  caused  his  men  to  be  crowded  and 
inconvenienced,  but  he  cheerfully  and  willingly  did  everything  he  could  to  make 
the  men  comfortable,  and  assisted  me  in  getting  my  detachment  into  military  shape. 
After  I  arrived  at  Washington  Barracks  my  instructions  were  to  proceed  with  my 
company  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  but  there  being  some  delay  in  the  furnishing  of  equip- 
ments, I  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  purchase  the  signal  prop- 
erty pertaining  to  the  New  York  Signal  Corps.  With  this  equipment  I  was  ready 
for  duty  at  the  front.  When  I  returned  from  Albany  a  number  of  my  men  had  been 
transferred  to  Captain  Russel's  company,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Manila,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  an  Ohio  detachment  of  20  men,  who  had  just  arrived  at 
Washington  Barracks  under  command  of  First  Lieutenant  Coe.  I  knew  nothing  of 
these  men  and  was  a  little  anxious  at  first,  fearing  that  they  would  not  be  of  as  high 
an  order  of  technical  and  other  merit  as  tne  men  whom  I  had  brought  from  New 
York,  but  they  proved  to  be  first-class — First  Lieutenant  Coe  having  selected  them 
himself,  and  being  an  officer  well-fitted  for  his  duties.  First  Lieutenant  Woodard 
and  Second  Lieutenants  Davenport  and  Wood  were  assigned  to  my  company  as  lieu- 
tonants.  Lieutenants  Coe  and  Davenport  were  telegraph  operators.  Lieutenant 
Woodard  was  not  only  a  telegraph  operator,  but  an  electrical  engineer  of  consider- 
able experience.  Lieutenant  Wood  was  without  previous  experience,  military  or 
technical. 

Upon  the  4th  of  July  I  left  Washington  Barracks  with  my  company  and  proceeded 
to  Newport  News,  Va,.  From  there  my  orders  were  to  go  by  the  first  transport  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  report  to  Major  Greene,  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps.  Up  to  that  time  my  company  had  been  taking  their  meals  with  Captain 
Leigh's  company,  and  when  the  time  came  to  leave  there  was  no  way  of  making  an 
equitable  division  of  the  rations,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bread  and  meat  rations 
were  issued  daily,  the  ration  return  having  been  signed  for  several  days  ahead.  The 
post  commissary  was  ill  and  unconscious  and  there  was  no  commissary  sergeant,  the 
civilian  clerk  of  the  commissary  being  absent  on  a  holiday.  I  therefore  had  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  rations  whatsoever — travel,  or  otherwise.  Fortunately,  I  had  on 
hand  about  $100  left  over  from  funds  which  had  been  invoiced  to  me  when  I  was 
recruiting  officer  in  New  York  City.  I  took  the  responsibility  of  using  this  money 
to  purchase  meals  for  the  men  until  I  could  draw  rations  at  Newport  News.  Having 
arrived  there,  the  company  went  into  camp  to  await  the  departure  of  the  transport. 
La  Grande  Duohesse,  which  was  being  prepared  for  service.  During  this  period  the 
men  were  instructed  in  the  routine  of  camp  duty,  the  methods  an  importance  of 
hygienic  and  sanitary  precautions,  and  were  also  drilled  twice  a  day  in  the  school  of 
the  "soldier  dismounted"  and  in  signal  drill.  In  due  time,  about  the  7th  of  July,  we 
boarded  the  transport,  at  the  same  time  turning  in  our  property  for  shipment.  We 
sailed  from  Newport  News  on  the  following  day  and  proceeded  to  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  additional  troops  were  to  be  loaded  on  the  steamer.  During  every  day  of  the 
trip  there  was  theoretical  instructions  and  signal  drill.  The  cabins  and  quarters  of 
the  men  were  regularly  inspected  and  every  effort  made  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  carefulness  in  diet.  They  were  assigned  in 
squads  to  various  lifeboats  and  instructed  what  to  do  in  case  of  impending  catas- 
trophe. They  were  regularly  bathed  in  squads,  the  water  being  played  over  their 
bodies  from  a  hose.  I  would  state  in  this  connection  that  no  relaxation  as  regards 
cleanliness  and  hygienic  methods  was  ever  allowed,  no  matter  how  hard  worked  or 
tired  the  men  might  be,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  they  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  this  at  all  times,  even  when  they  were  almost  physically  exhausted 
with  hard  and  unaccustomed  work,  and  to  this  cheerful  subordination  on  their  part 
must  be  given  the  credit  for  their  healthy  condition,  from  the  time  they  left  Wash- 
ington Barracks  to  the  time  I  left  them  in  Porto  Rico,  on  August  7.  After  our 
arrival  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  orders  were  received  holding  the  transport  at  that  city 
until  further  orders ;  then  came  instructions  that  the  ship  was  not  to  go  to  Santiago, 
but  was  to  go  to  Porto  Eico.  As  the  orders  for  the  Ninth  Company  took  them  to 
Santiago,  and  as  the  property  belonging  to  that  company  was  buried  under  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  general  stores,  and  as  the  indications  were  that  the  Ninth  Company  was 
to  be  ordered  ashore  to  take  some  other  transport  to  Santiago,  and  as  the  weather 
was  intensely  hot,  I  was  caused  much  anxiety  least  I  might  be  required  either  to  be 
separated  from  my  property  and  equipment,  or  compelled  to  handle  the  entire  cargo 
of  the  vessel  in  order  to  get  our  signal  property.  For  this  reason,  Santiago  having 
capitulated,  I  felt  justified  in  asking  that  my  orders  be  changed  and  that  I  be  sent 
with  my  command  to  Porto  Eico.    My  orders  were  so  changed. 
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During  the  time  my  company  was  in  Charleston  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  con- 
duct was  most  exemplary.  They  had  five  consecutive  hours'  drill  daily  at  visual 
signal  work,  the  object  being  to  accustom  to  the  long-continued  transmission  of  mes- 
sages and  the  resulting  strain  that  w  ould  follow  upon  nerves  and  eyesight.  The  rest 
of  the  time  I  gave  them  all  the  liberty  I  could,  they  living  on  board  the  ship,  and 
found  that  I  had  no  reason  to  regret  so  doing.  The  members  of  the  company  were 
the  recipients  of  much  hospitality  from  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  which  took  the 
form  principally  of  offering  food  and  drink  indiscriminately.  The  men,  however, 
had  learned  by  this  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  there  was  not  as  much  sickness 
as  I  had  feared .  We  had  some,  owing  to  the  dri  uking  of  ice  water  and  overindulgence 
in  melons  and  other  fruits.  Just  before  sailing,  the  surgeon  on  board  of  the  ship 
reported  that  First  Lieutenant  Coe  was  suffering  from  a  very  high  fever,  typhoid 
being  suspected.  There  was  no  time  to  consult  the  Department,  so  I  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  ordering  him  ashore,  and  detailed  First-Class  Private  Brubaker  to  attend 
him.  iWe  had  j  ust  time  to  get  these  men  off  the  ship  when  it  sailed.  I  regretted  losing 
Lieutenant  Coe  very  much,  as  he  had  up  to  that  time  had  charge  of  the  property,  was 
a  good  signal  officer,  and  a  man  both  careful  and  industrious.  The  journey  from 
Charleston  to  Porto  Rico  was  without  incident.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  trip 
there  was  considerable  suffering,  due  to  the  lack  of  good  drinking  water,  which  was 
brackish,  owing  to  the  condensers  having  broken  down  to  an  extent  that  allowed 
salt  water  to  leak  in.  When  off  the  eastern  coast  we  were  hailed  by  the  U.  S. 
cruiser  Columhia  and  instructed  by  order  of  Major-General  Miles  to  Guanica,  a  point 
about  20  miles  west  of  Ponce.  At  Guanica  we  remained  only  long  enough  to  unload 
some  of  the  horses,  and  then  proceeded  to  Playa  de  Ponce,  where  the  final  disem- 
barkation was  to  take  place.  There  the  command  went  ashore  and  established  a 
camp  at  the  landing  hut  of  the  English  Panama  Cable  Company.  When  the  Grande. 
Duohesse  arrived  off  Ponce,  information  was  received  that  the  stores  on  board  were 
not  to  be  delivered  at  Porto  Rico,  but  were  to  be  sent  on  to  Santiago.  This  neces- 
sitated overhauling  the  entire  cargo  to  get  at  the  property  pertaining  to  the  signal 
company.  This  exhausting  and  laborious  work  was  done  almost  entirely  by  the 
Signal  Corps.  It  was  very  important  that  we  should  get  all  of  our  supplies.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  did  not.  Apart  of  our  ammunition  and  property  was  overlooked,  and 
just  as  the  ship  sailed  a  report  was  sent  me  that  some  of  it  had  been  found.  From 
Charleston,  south,  the  ship  was  very  much  crowded.  Five  men  were  assigned  to 
each  stateroom,  and  the  necessaries  of  all  kinds  were  inadequate,  so  that  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  men  were  extreme.  Notwithstanding  this  they  were  cheerful  and 
willing  to  do  more  than  their  share  of  the  labor  that  fell  upon  them.  They  per- 
formed guard  duty  in  addition  to  drill  and  technical  instruction.  This  was  made 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  volunteer  regiment  which  accompanied  us  on  the  trip 
was  undisciplined,  and  contained  petty  thieves.  We  had  landed  at  sunset.  The 
next  morning,  without  waiting  instructions,  visual  signal  stations  were  established. 
One  on  top  of  the  custom-house,  which  was  right  at  the  wharf,  and  in  which  Gen- 
eral Miles  had  established  his  headquarters,  and  other  stations  upon  such  of  the 
transports  as  were  being  unloaded.  It  was  found  that  the  swinging  of  the  vessels, 
with  the  changing  of  the  tide,  caused  signaling  to  be  impossible  to  some  of  the  ships 
that  were  farthest  out  at  sea,  they  becoming  screened  by  those  nearest  shore.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  establish  an  auxiliary  station  on  the  Light-House 
Island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  was  used  to  relay  the  messages  to  the 
ships  which  could  not  be  communicated  with  directly.  The  work  done  by  these 
signal  stations  facilitated  the  disembarkation,  in  that  the  naval  officers  detailed  to 
superintend  the  work  could  bo  immediately  notified  when  the  lighters  at  the  ships 
were  loaded  or  when  empty  lighters  were  required  at  the  ship's  side.  There  were  a 
number  of  these  lighters  captured  from  the  Spaniards  when  our  command  entered 
the  harbor,  but  the  only  means  of  taking  them  to  and  from  the  shore  were  the  steam 
launches  of  the  men-of-war,  of  which  there  were  only  three  in  service.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  that  the  time  of  these  launches  should  be  fully  occupied,  and 
that  they  be  constantly  employed  either  in  getting  empty  lighters  to  the  ships  or 
loaded  lighters  from  the  ships  to  the  shore.  This  work  was  managed  by  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Navy,  detailed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  facilitated  by  the  Signal  Corps, 
which  enabled  him  to  communicate  instantly  with  any  transport.  These  visual  sta- 
tions were  under  the  charge  of  Second  Lieutenant  Wood,  and  the  details  of  the 
work  were  left  entirely  to  him. 

The  telegraph  offices  were  under  charge  of  Second  Lieutenant  Davenport,  Ninth 
Company.  Telegraph  offices  were  established  at  the  following  points  the  day  after 
we  landed:  General  Miles's  headquarters,  the  cable  office,  the  cable  hut  on  the  east 
shore,  where  the  Ninth  Company  was  camped,  the  town  of  Ponce,  General  Wilson's 
headquarters  in  Ponce,  the  railroad  station  in  Ponce,  the  town  of  Yauoo,  one  or  two 
temporary  intermediate  stations,  between  Yauoo  and  Ponce,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  troops  marching  from  Yauco  to  Ponce,  which  stations  were  abandoned  when 
these  movements  were  completed.    There  was  also  a  station  at  Guanica.     The  Ninth 
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Company  furnished  operators  and  messengers  for  General  Miles's  headquarters,  the 
cable  office,  and  com]pany  camp.  It  also  furnished  a  few  operators  scattered  among 
the  other  offices,  which  offices,  however,  were  principally  manned  by  details  from 
Captain  Lamar's  company.  The  station  at  Guanica  was  manned  by  a  detail  from 
Captain  Clark's  signal  train.  The  line  from  Guanica  to  Yauco  was  a  military  line, 
on  lance  poles,  built  by  his  company ;  the  rest  of  the  lines  were  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment lines  repaired  and  put  in  order.  Lieutenant  Davenport,  Ninth  Company,  had 
charge  and  supervision  of  all  these  lines,  with  a  detachment  organized  after  the 
manner  of  the  commercial  telegraph  companies.  He  had  his  chief  operator,  his  chief 
lineman,  and  assistants,  all  with  their  duties  succinctly  specified..  As  in  the  case  of 
Lieutenant  Wood,  the  instructions  given  him  were  general  in  their  nature  and  the 
details  were  left  entirely  to  him  to  worli  out  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

I  would  state  in  parenthesis  that  when  I  first  took  command  of  the  company  I 
performed  the  duties  of  captain,  lieutenant,  first  sergeant,  company's  clerk,  and 
everything.  I  found,  however,  that  this  arrangement  would  not  do,  that  the  offi- 
cers, noncommissioned  officers,  and  men,  all  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  captain's  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  most  minute  particulars,  so  that  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  company  was  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  intelligence  of  the  men  would 
warrant  me  to  expect.  I  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  assign  the  different  branches 
of  the  work  to  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers,  and  allow  them  to  act  more 
on  their  own  responsibility.  The  result  was  that,  while  some  of  the  work  was  not 
done  possibly  as  well  as  I  would  have  wished,  yet  in  the  end  the  result  was  much 
better  than  I  was  accomplishing  by  doing  all  the  work  myself,  and  I  found  that  by 
correcting  mistakes  little  by  little,  by  changing  things  slightly  from  day  to  day, 
and  by  giving  instructions  in  small  quantities,  the  Improvement,  though  gradual, 
was  permanent,  and  the  self-reliance  and  industry  of  the  officers  and  men  materially 
strengthened. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  in  this  particular  that  during  the  entire  time  I  was 
in  command  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  in  a  single  instance  to  speak  a  harsh  word  to 
either  officers  or  men.  The  charge  of  the  company  camp  at  the  cable  hut  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  First  Lieutenant  Woodard.  His  duties  were  to  see  that  the  camp 
was  kept  clean,  that  hygienic  principles  were  enforced,  that  the  meals  were  well  pre- 
pared and  promptly  served,  that  the  discipline  was  good,  the  property  well  oared 
for,  and  the  requisitions  for  men  by  Lieutenants  Wood  and  Davenport  would  be 
promptly  filled  by  members  of  the  command  whose  technical  attainments  were  best 
suited  for  the  work  which  they  would  have  to  do.  For  this  purpose  Lieutenant 
Woodard  remained  in  camp  all  the  time,  there  being  occasions  when  there  was  no 
one  there  but  himself,  the  first  sergeant,  and  cook.  I  do  not  remember  of  his  leav- 
ing camp  once  to  visit  the  town  of  Ponce  to  see  the  sights,  to  visit  officers,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  any  of  the  possible  relaxations  which  come  from  time  to  time  to  soldiers 
in  the  field.  He  performed  his  duties  cheerfully,  conscientiously,  and  with  industry, 
though  he,  of  all  the  command,  was  the  one  who  might  have  had  cause  for  complaint. 
His  work  was  hard,  arduous,  and  made  no  ostensible  show  whereby  he  could  have 
the  gratification  of  obviously  accomplishing  results.  The  skill  and  tact  with  which 
he  performed  this  duty  and  the  justice  with  which  he  apportioned  the  work  among 
the  various  details  of  men  had  much  to  do  with  the  successful  administration  of  the 
company,  and  in  leaving  it  in  his  command  I  felt  absolute  confidence  that  things 
would  go  on  smoothly  and  effectively.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  promoting  him 
he  will  prove  a  valuable  officer,  being  a,  civil  engineer  by  profession,  a  telegraph 
operator,  and  a  man  of  executive  ability  above  the  average.  All  the  officers  of  the 
company  were  temperate  in  the  use  of  stimulants. 

My  duties  during  this  period  consisted  in  keeping  a  general  supervision  over  the 
entire  company  and  endeavoring  to  find  out  and  anticipate  the  requirements  of  the 
command.  The  Signal  Corps  started  into  this  war  with  a  burden  upon  it  of  having 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  signal  corps.  This  was  a  great  disadvantage.  In  that  it 
required  an  ambitious  officer  to  anticipate  where  the  services  of  the  corps  might 
possibly  be  required,  and  involved  the  expenditure  of  much  labor  which  subsequently 
was  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time  this  labor  was  not  to  be  regretted, 
in  that  from  the  first  it  trained  our  men  to  habits  of  industry  and  thoroughness,  and 
will  result,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  development  of  a  substantial  lot  of  soldiers  suita- 
ble as  candidates  for  a  permanent  corps  should  this  branch  of  the  service  be  increased 
hereafter. 

The  telegraphic  and  electrical  work  done  by  the  company  consisted  in  putting  up 
an  independent  circuit  from  General  Miles's  headquarters  to  the  cable  office.  This 
was  done  with  a  view  of  requiring  all  the  cable  messages  to  be  filed  originally  with 
the  Signal  Corps  and  tended  to  help  us  to  retain  absolute  control  of  the  cable  mes- 
sages. All  cablegrams  were  received  at  headquarters  and  were  telegraphed  to  the 
cable  office,  and  from  there  sent  out  of  the  country.  We  had  an  all-metallic  open- 
circuit  system  for  the  work,  and  the  circuit  was  used  for  no  other  purpose.    The 
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other  telegraphic  line  was  worked  on  the  closed-circuit  system.  Starting  from  a 
gravity  battery  at  the  cable  office  it  passed  thfbugh  the  cable  hut,  thence  to  army 
headquarters,  then  back  to  the  cable  hut,  thence  back  to  the  cable  office,  thence 
to  a  battery  at  Captain  Lamar's  company  barracks  at  Ponce,  thence  to  General  Wil- 
son's headquarters,  thence  to  the  railroad  station  at  Ponce,  thence  to  Yauco,  and 
thence  through  battery  at  Guanica  to  ground.  From  the  cable  office  to  Ponce  we  used 
the  old  Government  line  repaired.  From  the  railroad  station  to  Yauco  we  used 
partly  the  railroad  and  partly  Government  wires.  I'rom  Yauco  to  Guanica  we  used 
a  field  line  put  up  with  lauces  by  Captain  Clark's  company.  The  telephones  were 
not  used  much,  only  when  the  lines  were  too  bad  to  work  the  tele.^raph,  and  for 
advance  and  scouting  parties.  It  was  replaced  by  the  telegraph  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  visual  signaling  we  used  all  the  apparatus  furnished  except  the  torch.  The  torch 
was  never  used  at  all.  At  night  we  found  the  flash  lantern  or  two  ordinary  railroad 
lanterns  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  used  one  lantern  for  footlight  and  swung  the 
other  from  right  to  left  and  the  reverse,  so  as  to  make  letters  according  to  the  Myer 
code.  For  short  distances  this  could  be  done  with  one  hand.  For  longer  distances 
the  lantern  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  it  swung  past  the  center,  and  for  extreme 
distances  the  operator  stepped  to  the  right  as  far  as  he  could  when  swinging  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  when  swinging  to  the  left.  The  flash  lantern,  however,  was 
the  most  satisfactory  at  night  and  the  heliograph  in  the  daytime.  Strict  discipline 
soon  made  the  men  exact  and  particular  in  preserving  the  adjustment.  The  navy, 
however,  were  not  prepared  to  read  it  readily,  and  in  most  cases  called  for  the  flag. 

At  this  point  I  would  state  that  each  company  should  be  provided  with  two  sets  • 
of  international  code  flags  and  two  international  code  books.  These  latter  should 
have  an  appendix  added  for  such  military  messages  as  would  most  likely  be  sent. 
We  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  being  prepared  to  communicate  with  the  navy  by 
means  of  their  code.  The  code  book,  by  means  of  the  abbreviations  used,  would 
shorten  enormously  the  time  of  sending  messages  by  the  signal  flags.  Since  messages 
sent  by  flag  were  not  being  paid  for,  there  was  no  way  to  make  the  writers  condense, 
and  valuable  time  was  taken  up  in  transmitting  useless  verbiage;  at  the  same  time 
none  of  us  cared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  editing  and  condensing  any  of  the 
messages  given  us  to  transmit. 

The  conclusions  I  have  drawn  from  what  I  have  seen  and  experienced  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  paragraph  of  the  law  which  provides  that  each  division  shall  have  two  cap- 
tains, two  second  lieutenants,  etc.,  has  resulted  in  a  misunderstanding.  Each  divi- 
sion commander  seems  to  look  upon  a  signal  company  as  part  of  the  effective  force 
of  the  division,  whereas  circumstances  may  require  that  one  division  shall  be  served 
by  almost  two  companies,  while  another  division  may  be  amply  served  by  a  small 
detachment.  It  should  be  well  understood  that  all  the  signal  companies  of  a  corps 
should  be  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  signal  officer,  and  that  the 
commanding  general  of  the  corps  shall  assign  companies  or  detachments  to  the  divi- 
sion as  seems  best  according  to  circumstances.  Where  the  division  is  independent 
it  should  have  a  signal  company  actually  r^ttached  to  it,  but  otherwise  its  signal  force 
should  be  governed  by  the  existing  conditions.  It  is  these  same  existing  conditions 
which  regulate  the  equipment  of  a  signal  company  or  detachment,  and  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  made  to  establish  a  uniform  of  a  company.  The  efficiency  shown  by  my  com- 
pany at  Ponce  was  due  to  the  fact  that  its  equipment  was  meager  as  far  as  horses 
and  transportation  were  concerned.  As  a  result  of  not  having  horses,  mules,  or 
wagons  to  care  for,  my  entire  company  could  be  assigned  to  duty  as  signalmen,  tele- 
graphers, and  linemen,  while  other  companies  had  almost  all  they  could  do  to  look 
after  their  animals  and  transportation.  Nevertheless,  Captain  Lamar's  company  was 
able  to  show  especial  efficiency  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  well  provided  with 
horses  and  wagons,  so  that  while  he  had  few  men  handy  doing  signal  work,  yet  his 
company,  as  an  organization,  did  valuable  service.  This  made  obvious  the  fact  that 
equipment  was  determined  by  surroundings.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  necessi- 
tated that  I,  who  was  senior  to  him,  should  assume  the  work  and  duties  of  a  junior, 
as  we  were  in  the  beginning  both  attached  to  General  Wilson's  division,  and  as  the 
senior  signal  officer  present  I  had  the  right  to  take  charge  of  the  more  immediate 
work  around  headquarters,  which  I  could  not  have  done  and  gotten  the  best  results 
from  the  two  companies. 

There  was  no  friction  whatever,  but  from  my  experience  as  an  officer  in  the  Army 
I  can  state  that  the  possibility  of  friction  and  poor  service  resulting  therefrom  were 
very  obvious,  and  I  was  anxious  about  the  matter  all  the  time  that  this  condition 
existed.  When  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eeber  arrived  my  company,  Captain  Clark's 
signal  train  and  Captain  Lamar's  companjr  were  consolidated  under  Colonel  Eeber's 
command,  the  resulting  organization  being  very  satisfactory  to  all  but  General 
Wilson,  who  opposed  the  taking  away  "of  my  signal  corps."  There  is  no  question 
but  that  he  should  have  had  a  signal  detachment,  possibly  an  entire  company,  or 
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even  more  than  a  company,  but  men  and  material  should  have  been  furnished  him  by 
Colonel  Eeber,  who  could  have  selected  both,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
prospective  signaling  about  to  be  done. 

I  concluded  from  all  this  that  the  chief  signal  officer  is  the  individual  ■who  should 
command  the  organization  and  storehouse,  where  most  of  the  supplies  can  be  kept 
to  be  issued  to  the  companies  in  such  quantities  as  the  immediate  work  requires. 
The  question  of  the  supplies  and  equipment  of  a  signal  corps  is  one  requiring  thought, 
and  which  can  not  be  overlooked  or  slighted.  We  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Signal  Corps  may  be  considered  to  consist  primarily  of  property  and  incidentally  of 
men,  in  that  it  is  the  material  and  apparatus  which  is  indispensable  to  the  proper 
performance  of  their  functions.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officers 
and  others  is  to  overlook  this.  Results  are  expected  simply  from  tlie  presence  of 
men  with  cross  flags  on  their  hats,  irrespective  of  what  apparatus  they  may  have 
with  them,  it  being  so  easy  to  say,  "  Let  a  flag  be  improvised."  A  number  of  signal- 
men not  completely  supplied  and  equipped  is  no  more  a  signal  corps  than  artillerymen 
without  cannon  are  artillery,  or  cavalrymen  without  horses  are  cavalry.  Another 
point  is  that  military  instructions  and  preparation  in  time  of  peace  should  include 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  a  signal  corps.  It  is  impossible  that 
this  branch  of  the  staff  should  accomplish  its  best  results  unless  commanding  gen- 
erals appreciate  its  usefulness.  The  chief  signal  officer  should  be  thoroughly  posted 
in  advance  of  intended  movements,  so  that  important  locations  can  be  connected  to 
headquarters  as  soon  as  occupied.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  to  wait  until  an  impor- 
tant point  is  occupied  by  troops  before  commencing  preparations  for  establishing 
communications  with  it. 

In  regard  to  the  arms :  We  found  carbines  a  source  of  trouble  without  any  pros- 
pect of  an  opportunity  to  use  them.  All  the  other  officers  commanding  companies 
agreed  with  me  in  this  and  considered  that  the  only  firearm  suitable  for  signalmen 
was  the  pistol.  ,  Lieutenant  Coe's  Ohio  detachment  brought  with  them  a  number  of 
bowie  knives  and  scabbards.  These  proved  to  be  most  serviceable  in  many  ways, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  each  signalman  carry  such  an  instrument.  They  are 
indispensable  in  clearing  away  underbrush  and  freeing  the  electric  wires  from 
"grounds." 

In  regard  to  equipments :  The  electrical  and  visible  equipments  furnished  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  are  everything  that  could  be  desired.  The  torch,  however,  is  unnecessary 
and  its  use  should  be  discontinued.  It  is  heavy  and  takes  up  valuable  space.  For 
the  care  of  the  smaller  tools,  visual  apparatus,  etc.,  it  is  indispensable  that  each 
company  should  be  provided  with  six  or  eight  packing  boxes,  these  to  be  uniform 
and  to  be  filled  each  with  a  complete  set  of  tools  and  apparatus  necessary  to  com- 
pletely equij)  a  signal  station.  I  was  unprovided  with  these  boxes,  while  Captain 
Lamar  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  them,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  work 
of  the  two  companies,  one  having  them  and  one  not  having  them.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  losing  the  smaller  articles  unless  such  boxes  are  provided,  each 
with  an  inventory  of  its  contents  marked  on  the  inside  of  the  lid. 

In  regard  to  transportation :  The  amount  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  property 
which  each  company  may  be  called  upon  to  carry  along  with  it.  As  this  is  regulated 
by  circumstances,  I  would  recommend  that  the  transportation  be  furnished  to  the 
chief  signal  officer,  who  apportions  it  out  amoug  the  different  companies  accord- 
ing to  their  actual  need.  The  same  reasons  govern  this  as  those  regulating  the 
equipment. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  men  who  should  be  mounted  on  horseback:  I  am 
opposed  to  any  being  mounted  except  the  five  first-class  sergeants.  To  have  more 
horses  takes  away  men  who  can  be  better  employed  in  actual  signal  work  than  in 
the  care  of  horses.  Further,  it  is  an  inducement  to  throw  upon  the  signal  compa- 
nies more  than  their  share  of  orderly  work. 

In  regard  to  bicycles :  They  are  very  valuable  in  some  cases  and  of  no  use  what- 
ever in  others.  Where  an  army  corps  is  consolidated  in  camp  or  is  in  a  country  pro- 
vided with  good  roads,  at  least  five  to  each  company  is  none  too  many. 

In  regard  to  drill  and  instruction  of  a  signal  corps :  The  rules  and  principles  laid 
down  in  Myer's  Manual  can  not  be  improved  upon. 

In  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the  Signal  Corps :  The  legal  requirements  that  two- 
thirds  shall  be  telegraph  operators  or  electricians  is  just  about  right.  Electricians 
seem  to  be  of  a  class  naturally  ingenious,  and  make  good  all-around  men.  Many 
telegraphers  can  be  obtained  who  are  also  electricians.  The  remaining  one-third 
will  furnish  the  necessary  cooks,  clerks,  stenographers,  teamsters,  and  hostlers 
which  are  necessary  to  each  organization,  but  what  is  most  essential  of  all  is  that 
every  man  before  going  into  active  service  shall  be  a  soldier.  Every  day  since  I 
have  been  in  the  volunteer  service  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  soldiering  without  soldiers,  the  general 
impression  of  the  American  people  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  seems 
to  be  four  stages  in  the  passage  from  a  recruit  to  a  soldier:  First,  when  he  puts  on  a 
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uniform  and  thinks  himself  a  soldier;  next,  when  he  has  seen  a  little  drill  and  looks 
like  a  soldier ;  third,  when  he  begins  to  act  like  a  soldier,  and  finally  when  he  thinks 
like  a  soldier.  Until  he  reaches  the  latter  condition  he  is  not  fit  for  anything  from 
a  military  standpoint.  He  is  a  care  on  the  ofificers  who  know  their  business  and  a 
source  of  danger  to  himself  and  those  in  his  vicinity.  For  this  reason  it  will  he 
essential  in  time  of  peace  to  have  a  highly  trained  Signal  Corps  capable  of  being 
enlarged  to  the  requirements  of  war.  Their  pay  must  be  high  to  attract  the  proper 
technical  skill.  They  must  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  military  requirements  and 
drilled  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  From  what  I  have  observed  in  actual  service 
and  from  my  experience  as  professional  electrical  engineer,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Signal  Corps  should  be  officered  by  men  of  talent  and  attainments  above  the  average. 
In  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  Signal  Corps :  The  present  one  is  admirable 
in  all  particulars  but  one.  It  is  for  some  reason  impracticable  to  have  two  captains 
to  a  company.  I  can  give  no  arguments  theoretically  against  it,  but  observation 
has  convinced  me  that  it  simply  does  not  work  and  seems  to  be  a  cause  of  trouble 
and  heartburning. 

Very  respectfully,  Edward  B.  Ives, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Second  Army  Corps. 


Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Headquarters  Second  Army  Corps, 
Camp  George  Gordon,  Meade,  Pennsylvania,  October  3,  1898, 
Gen.  A.  W.  Greely, 

Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A.,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  narrative,  as  a  report  of  the 
organization  of  the  Eleventh  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  I 
was  commissioned  on  May  20, 1898,  captain  in  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  and  quali- 
fied on  June  1. 

On  June  9, 1898,  by  Special  Order  135,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  paragraph  13,  I 
was  assigned  to  duty  as  recruiting  officer  for  the  Signal  Corps  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
There  being  no  medical  officer  available  at  Newark,  I  asked  authority  from  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  to  employ  a  civilian  physician  and  was  authorized  to 
do  so  by  telegraphic  orders  on  June  11, 1898.  By  direction  of  the  Chief  Signal  Oifi- 
cer,  I  was  authorized  to  enlist  35  men,  at  least  two-thirds  of  which  number  should 
be  telegraph  operators  or  electricians.  I  enlisted  the  first  of  these  men  on  June  13. 
On  June  25  I  had  secured  the  last  man.  I  then  requested  authority  to  enlist  three 
more  men  who  had  applied  to  me,  and  received  the  necessary  authority.  These  men 
were  sworn  into  the  service  on  June  27.  These  38  men  were  selected  from  over 
125  applicants. 

While  other  officers  in  the  Signal  Corps  also  assigned  to  recruiting  duty  secured 
a  greater  number  of  men  in  the  same  time,  I  have  always  felt  that  I  have  been 
repaid  for  the  care  in  which  I  selected  the  men  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  per- 
formed the  duties  required  of  them. 

I  had  obtained  for  use  as  a  recruiting  office  a  large  hall  and  two  adjoining  rooms 
owned  by  Marcus  L.  Ward  Post  88,  G.  A.  K.,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Provi- 
sional First  Signal  Corps  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  I  was  then  captain,  as  its  armory 
and  drill  hall  and  where  appliances  for  visual  signaling  were  kept.  Telegraphic  instru- 
men  ts  were  set  up  and  connected,  and  likewise  telephone  instruments,  which  were 
also  taken  apart  and  then  reconstructed  for  the  instruction  of  the  recruits.  Every 
applicant  for  enlistment,  before  being  examined,  was  required  to  produce  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  either  the  Western  Union  or  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  or 
other  reliable  and  well-known  institution  or  firm,  setting  forth  his  qualifications  and 
his  ability,  either  as  telegraph  operator  or  electrician,  and  stating  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  employ  him  in  their  own  establishment.  This  was  done  pursuant  to 
instructions  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  with  the  result  that  the  men  obtained 
were  as  carefully  selected  and  came  as  well  recommended  as  one  usually  takes  into 
his  own  personal  employ.  This  care  brought  fruit  when,  several  weeks  later,  the 
men  were  required  to  construct  and  operate  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  which 
they  did  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  without  unusual  effort  or  friction. 

On  June  16,  1898,  by  Special  Order  141,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  First  Lieut. 
Hugh  Haddow,  jr.,  was  ordered  to  report  to  me  in  person  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  duty. 
Lieutenant  Haddow  was  then  first  lieutenant  in  the  Provisional  First  Signal  Corps 
of  New  Jersey.  While  at  Newark,  and  until  the  full  quota  had  been  recruited,  as 
many  of  the  men  as  desired  were  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  for  meals.  Very 
few  took  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  most  of  them  received  their  meals  at  a  restau- 
rant inii  h9  vicinity  of  the  recruiting  station.  The  meals  furnished  were  paid  for  by 
the  Subsistence  Department  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  meal,  and  were  clean,  whole- 
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some,  and  well  cooked.  The  men  were  marched  to  the  restaurant  and  back  in  two 
detachments,  each  In  charge  of  an  acting  sergeant.  A  number  of  the  men  were  also 
quartered  by  me  nightly  at  an  expenditure  of  25  cents  per  night,  which  was  paid 
by  the  Quartermaster's  Department.  Of  the  38  men  enlisted  by  me,  29  were  either 
electricians  or  telegraph  operators,  a  little  more  than  half  of  this  number  being 
electricians.     One  also  enlisted  as  a  cook. 

On  June  28  I  received  telegraphic  orders  directing  me  to  proceed  with  my  detach- 
ment to  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  in  consequence  of  which  I  left  Newark  the 
following  morning  (29th)  and  arrived  at  my  destination  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  The  barracks  being  extremely  crowded  at  that  time  and  the  weather 
being  very  warm,  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  I  drew  tentage  for  my  detach- 
ment and  we  went  into  camp,  my  organizaiion  being  the  only  one  that  lived  in 
tents  at  the  barracks  until  my  departure  from  there  for  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  on  July 
13,  at  which  time  1  transferred  my  camp  to  Capt.  Ambrose  Higgins,  and  received 
from  him  in  exchange  an  equal  number  of  tents,  he  being  enabled  thereby  to  move 
into  a  camp  already  established.  On  July  8,  1898,  First  Lieut.  Charles  De  Forest 
Chandler  was  assigned  to  duty  with  my  company. 

On  July  10  First  Lieut.  Henry  G.  Opdyeke,  who  had  recruited  18  men  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  reported  at  Washington  Barracks  with  his  detachment  and  was  assigned  with 
his  men  for  duty  ^Yith  my  company,  which  had  been  designated  as  the  Eleventh 
Company,  by  order  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  On  July  13,  Lieutenant  Opdyeke 
was  transferred  to  Captain  Lyman's  Company;  his  men,  however,  remained  with  my 
company,  which  then  had  a  total  strength  of  56  men.  Of  the  men  enlisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant Opdyeke,  13  were  telegraph  operators,  1  stenographer,  1  ^photographer,  and 
3  electricians. 

While  at  Washington  Barracks  the  men  were  drilled  daily  in  the  use  of  visual 
signals,  received  some  instructions  in  guard  duty  and  other  duties  pertaining  to  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  and  were  taught  how  to  ride  and  care  for  horses.  They  were  uni- 
formed and  received  their  personal  equipment,  such  as  haversacks,  canteens,  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  meat  cans,  bed  sacks,  shelter-tent  halves,  blankets,  and  ponchos,  and 
25  carbines  and  30  revolvers,  which  were  distributed  among  the  men,  the  noncom- 
missioned officers  receiving  the  revolvers. 

July  11 1  received  orders  to  proceed  with  my  company  to  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  which 
I  did  on  July  13. 

August  15,  while  at  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  Second  Lieuts.  Carl  Darnell  and  Byron  B. 
Daggett,  pursuant  to  Special  Order  191,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  reported  to  me  for 
duty,  while  1  was  acting  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  and  were  by 
me  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Eleventh  Company.      • 

As  signal  equipments  of  every  kind  that  might  possibly  be  required  for  visual  sig- 
naling, as  well  as  for  telegraphic  and  telephonic  constructions,  had  been  sent  to  the 
chief  signal  officer  attached  to  the  Second  Army  Corps  at  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  my 
company  took  with  them  no  signal  equipments  from  Washington  Barracks,  except 
two  heliographs  and  some  telescopes. 

The  equipment  furn  ished  us  after  we  reported  for  duty  with  the  Second  Army 
Corps  was  certainly,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  such  as  to  enable  the  Signal  Corps 
to  maintain  operations  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  Three  battery  wagons  were 
to  be  used  as  portable  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  during  time  of  action  in  the 
field,  a  wire  reel  wagon  loaded  with  four-strand  inoulated  wire,  which  can  be  laid 
upon  the  ground,  over  roads,  and  through  streams,  and  communication  over  which 
would  not  even  be  interrupted  by  the  passing  of  wagons  over  the  same,  field  instru- 
ments to  be  operated  in  connection  with  this  wire,  all  material  and  tools  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  operatioii  of  military  lines,  and  every  kind  of  appliance  for 
visual  signaling,  both  day  and  night,  from  the  now  obsolete  signal  torch  to  the  acety- 
lene gas  lamp  of  the  latest  model,  and  while  this  property  formed  a  great  bulk  when 
concentrated  in  one  place,  by  judicioxis  distribution  among  detachments  it  can  readily 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  to  which  the  detachments  may  move. 

Thirty-five  horses  were  assigned  to  each  companyof  the  Signal  Corps.  This  num- 
ber is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  horses  which  the  Signal  Corps  could  use  to 
advantage;  fifteen  or  twenty  horses  at  the  most  being  enough  for  any  one  company. 
The  care  and  attention  required  for  the  extra  horses  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the 
Signal  Corps  companies. 

The  only  thing  which  was  possibly  lacking  in  our  equipments  was  a  wagon  or 
truck  suitable  for  the  rapid  transportation  of  lance  poles  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  military  lines.  We  used  for  this  purpose  an  ordinary  army  wagon,  and,  being  too 
short,  the  tail  board  had  to  be  removed,  with  the  result  that  whenever  the  wagon 
was  hauled  on  an  upgrade,  the  lance  poles  were  certain  to  slide  out  of  the  rear  end. 
The  wire-reel  wagon  was  faultily  constructed  to  some  extent,  but  these  faults  were 
readily  overcome  by  cbianges  made  under  my  direction,  an  account  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  separate  report  heretofore  rendered  by  me.  Some  slight  changes  were  also 
necessarily  made  by  us  in  the  fitting  of  the  battery  wagons.    The  necessary  material 
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for  establisMng  an  incandesoent  electric-light  system  for  50  lamps  was  also  a  part 
of  our  equipment,  tlie  lights  being  put  in  the  headquarters  tents  by  the  signal  corps. 
Trusting  I  have  not  been  too  brief  in  the  matter  of  this  report,  I  have  the  honor  to 
remain, 

Very  respectfully,  Carl  F.  Haktmahn, 

Captain,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Volunteers, 

and  Acting  Chief  Signal  Officer. 


Wak  Department,  Signal  Office, 
^  JacksonviUc,  Fla.,  August  25, 1898. 

Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A., 

WasMngton,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  make 
the  following  report  upon  the  organization  of  the  Second  Company,  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps : 

I  was  assigned  to  duty  as  recruiting  officer  for  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  by  S.  O.  135,  H.  Q.  A.,  June  9,  1898,  and  between  June  9  and  June  16 
enlisted  26  men,  many  of  them  members  of  the  Connecticut  Signal  Corps. 

On  June  17,  1898,  in  accordance  with  S.  0. 141,  H.  Q.  A.,  June  16,  1898,  I  proceeded 
to  Fort  Trumbull,  Conn.,  to  which  post  recruits  had  been  sent  each  day  as  enlisted, 
and  started  with  detachment  for  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  at  which  post  I 
arrived  on  June  18. 

Subsequently  my  company  was  filled  to  the  maximum  by  assigning  to  it  recruits 
enlisted  at  Washington  Barracks  by  Captain  Lamar,  and  at  New  York  by  Captain 
Ives,  and  at  Brooklyn  by  Captain  Leigh. 

While  at  Washington  Barracks  the  company  was  uniformed  and  equipped  and 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  signaling  and  military  drill.  The  men  were  all  armed 
with  Colt  .45-caliber  pistols.  The  signal  equipments  consisted  of  the  articles  pre- 
scribed by  your  office  for  each  company  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  company  left  Washington  Barracks  July  3,  1898,  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  arriv- 
ing on  July  4,  for  service  with  the  Seventh  Army  Corps;  this  in  accordance  with 
letter  from  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  dated  June  27,  1898. 

The  officers  attached  to  the  company  are  Capt.  Howard  A.  Giddings,  First  Lieut. 
Samuel  M.  Butler,  and  Second  Lieut.  William  Mitchell. 

A  roster  *  of  the  company,  with  complete  data,  is  inclosed  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  Giddings, 
Captain,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Commanding  Second  Company. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  COMPANY. 

Signal  Corps,  United  States  Thoops  in  Porto  Eico, 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  September  19,  1898. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  United  States  Army. 
The  Fourth  Company  was  formed  of  men  enlisted  for  the  United  States  Volunteer 
Signal  Corps  from  time  to  time  at  Camp  George  H.  Thomas,  Ga.,  during  May  and 
June,  1898,  or  of  men  transferred  from  regiments  of  volunteers  to  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps  during  those  months.  These  men  have  been  attached  to  the 
detachment  of  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army,  at  Camp  Thomas.  Until  July  11, 
1898,  those  men  (43)  were  assigned  by  order  No.  6,  Signal  Corps,  First  Army  Corps,  as 
Fourth  Company  to  the  command  of  Captain  Hepburn.  Subsequently  assignments 
of  men  were  made  to  the  Fourth  Company  to  fill  it  to  the  authorized  complement. 
During, their  stay  at  Camp  Thomas  they  were  instructed  and  drilled  in  Signal  Corps 
duties,  signaling,  field  telegraph,  etc.,  until  their  departure  thence,  July  23, 1898,  for 
this  island.  Instructions  and  practice  were  also  maintained  when  the  men  were  not 
otherwise  engaged  on  this  island  until  departure  on  September  13,  1898,  for  the 
United  States. 

W.  A.  Glasspoed, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Chief  Signal  Officer,  United  States  Troops  in  Porto  Bioo. 

*  Omitted. 
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report  on  the  organization  anb  equipment  of  the  tenth  company. 

Camp  Wheeler, 
Suntsville,  Ala.,  Augustus,  1898. 
Chief  Signax  Office, 

United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  Auguat  13,  1898,  througli  Col.  H.  H.  C.  Dunwoody, 
would  say  that  the  following  is  the  desired  information : 

Previous  to  my  reaching  Boston,  Mass.,  the  recruiting  for  the  Signal  Corps  was  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Chase,  at  37  Kneeland  street,  Boston,  who  had  enlisted  5  tele- 
graphers and  2  electricians.  When  I  opened  recruiting  office  at  East  Armory,  these 
men  were  transferred  to  my  detachment  June  21,  on  which  day  I  began  enlistment 
which  was  completed  on  Saturday  June  25,  with  65  men,  their  qualifications  being 
as  follows :  Twenty-nine  telegraphers,  8  linemen,  3  laborers,  9  signalmen,  2  electrical 
engineers,  7  electricians,  4  stewards,  2  civil  engineers,  and  1  stereotyper. 

On  Monday  morning,  June  27,  we  were  furnished  with  a  canvas  working  uniform 
and  campaign  hat  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
date  at  6.30,  with  Lieut.  H.  W.  Sprague,  left  for  Washington,  arriving  there  and 
reporting  to  post  commader  at  4  p.m.,  June  28.  We  remained  in  barracks  until 
July  11,  furnishing  ail  necessary  details  and  drilling  on  marching  maneuvers  and 
signaling,  wigwag,  heliograph,  and  telegraphing.  During  this  time  the  following 
changes  were  made :  We  lost  1  telegrapher  by  transfer  to  Washington  District  Com- 
pany, also  on  same  date  by  transfer,  9  men  to  the  balloon  detachment,  6  linemen, 
1  telegrapher,  1  electrical  engineer,  aud  1  laborer.  On  July  9  we  lost  by  transfer, 
1  telegrapher,  and  gained  by  same  1  signalman  from  the  District  Company. 

We  received  a  first-class  Signal  Corps  outfit,  including  heliographs,  flags,  torches, 
telegraph  instruments,  tents,  cooking  utensils,  and  personal  equipment  for  every 
man.  On  July  11  we  gained  by  appointment  First  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Martin  and 
Second  Lieut.  Don  A.  Palmer,  and  Second  Lieut.  H.  W.  Sprague  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.  Accompanied  by  these  officers  and  full  quota  of  55  men,  we  left 
Washington  at  11.15  a.  m.  Monday,  July  11,  and  arrived  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  8.20  p.  m. 
July  12,  remaining  on  board  the  tram  that  night.  The  following  morning  we 
pitched  camp  behind  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel,  Capt.  J,  E.-Brady  commanding. 

While  here  the  men  were  drilled  in  signals  at  every  opportunity.  A  supply  of 
khaki  uniforms  and  60  hammocks  were  drawn  anticipatory  of  the  Cuban  expedi- 
tion. On  July  19  we  were  joined  by  First  Lieutenant  Pellew,  who  remained  with  us 
until  the  28th,  when  he  left  to  join  Captain  Butler's  detachment  in  Santiago.  On  July 
23,  having  been  furnished  with  fifteen  days'  traveling  and  forty-five  days'  field 
T:itious,  we  left  Tampa  for  Port  Tampa,  leaving  at  2.25  p.  m.,  being  loaded  on  board 
the  U.  S.  transport  Port  Victor  at  4.30  p.  m.  That  night  Private  Corbin,  telegrapher, 
was  transferred  to  Lieutenant  Wildman,  pending  a  discharge  for  sickness.  The 
same  has  since  been  granted,  date  unknown. 

We  remained  in  Port  Tampa  Harbor  July  23,  and  pulled  out  at  11.30a.  m.  July  24. 
On  board  the  boat  we  furnished  all  necessary  guards,  and  gave  as  much  drilling  as 
our  cramped  quarters  would  allow.  This  drilling,  together  with  the  setting-up  exer- 
cises, was  maintained  during  our  entire  stay  on  the  transports.  Arriving  in  Santi- 
ago Harbor  July  27,  we  were  informed  that  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  land,  and 
we  transferred  entire  company  and  stores  to  the  Seguranca,  United  States  transport 
No.  12,  at  4  p.  m.  July  29.  We  left  Santiago  on  this  boat  at  8.30  a.  m.  July  31,  and 
arrived  off  Egmont  Key  7.30  a.  m.  August  4.  Transferred  to  Comal,  United  States 
transport  No.  7,  at  10  a.  m.  August  7. 

Received  orders  that  evening  to  send  25  men  and  2  officers  to  Porto  Rico.  Pursuant 
to  these  orders,  First  Lieutenant  Martin,  Second  Lieutenant  Palmer,  5  first-class 
sergeants,  6  sergeants,  8  corporals,  and  6  privates  were  detailed  for  the  trip,  and  the 
following  morning  these,  with  apportionment  of  equipment  and  stores,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  San  Marcos,  United  States  transport  No.  20.  The  remaining  29  men, 
including  2  sergeants,  the  detachment  under  command  of  First  Lieut.  H.  W.  Sprague, 
were  transferred  to  the  Seguranca,  United  States  transport  No.  12,  and  sailed  thai 
morning,  August  8,  for  New  York,  where  they  arrived  Friday  evening,  August  iS, 
going  into  barracks  at  Governors  Island  Saturday  morning,  the  13th. 

Wednesday,  August  18,  this  detachment  in  charge  of  Sergt.  H.  S.  Hathaway, 
leaving  First  Lieutenant  Sprague  sick  in  hospital  and  Sergt.  William  Schwab  behind, 
left  Jersey  City  and  arrived  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  at  12.30  a.  m.  Friday,  August  19, 
joining  us  at  9  a.  m.  same  date.  The  Porto  Rico  detachment  remained  on  board  the 
San  Marcos,  United  States  transport  No.  20,  until  the  following  Monday,  August  15, 
when  they  were  ordered  to  the  fumigating  station  at  Egmont  Key,  thence  to  Hunts- 
ville via  Port  Tampa.  Additional  rations  were  taken  aboard  the  tug  Charles  Foster 
at  Egmont  Key,  and  the  detachment  reached  Port  Tampa  at  5.30  p.  m.  Monday, 
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August  15,  leaving  there  at  7.05  p.  m.  for  Huntsville,  at  -wliioh  point  we  arrived 
Wednesday  4.30  a.  m.,  August  17.  Encampment  was  made  temporarily  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  headquarters  the  same  date.  We  were  joined  by  the  other  detachment 
Friday  morning,  August  19,  and  permanent  camp  establislied  opposite  headquarters 
on  that  date,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Strong  commanding  Signal  Corps,  Major-General 
Coppinger,  commanding  general. 

Immediately  upon  our  arrival  here  we  were  called  upon  to  furnish  construction 
men  for  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  from  corps  headquarters  to  the  various  regi- 
mental headquarters,  and  also  to  supply  telegraphers  and  telephone  men  for  operating 
same. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  by  my  officers  or  myself  in  endeavoring  to  recruit  this 
company  with  the  very  best  material  obtainable,  and  every  man  was  chosen  because 
of  his  special  fitness  for  some  branch  of  the  work. 

Their  former  experience,  together  with  the  training  which  they  have  had  while  in 
service,  will,  iu  my  opinion,  malie  them  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  army  corps  to 
which  they  may  be  attached. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  officers  attached  to  my  command :  First  Lieut. 
Charles  H.  Martin,  First  Lieut.  Henry  W.  Sprague,  and  Second  Lieut.  Don  A.  Palmer. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  F.  Clark, 
Captain  Tenth  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


report  on  organization  and  eauipment  of  the  fifteenth  compantf. 

Headquarters  Fifteenth  Company, 
United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps, 
Gamp  Wikoff,  Montauk,  N.  T.,  Oetoher  S,  1898. 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  * 

United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  organization  of  my 
company  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps : 

I  was  assigned  on  June  25  to  the  duty  of  recruiting,  and  for  that  purpose  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I  was  engaged  on  that  duty  at  No.  1312  Filbert  street  up  to 
and  including  July  7,  on  which  date  I  was  recalled  and  directed  to  proceed  with 
recruits  under  my  command  to  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C. 

I  reported  at  Washington  Barracks  on  the  8th  of  July  with  24  men,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  detachment  of  11  men,  under  Lieutenant  Martin,  reported  to  me,  the 
latter  having  been  recruited  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  On  July  11  I  enlisted  one  man  at 
Washington  Barracks.     Since  then  the  under-noted  alterations  have  taken  place : 

Transfers  to  my  company,  1  man  from  Second  United  States  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps,  1  man  from  Sixteenth  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  1  man  ftom 
Eleventh  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  1  man  from  Fourteenth  United 
States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  9  men  from  Sixth  United  States  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps.  Transfers  from  my  company,  1  man  to  Thirteenth  Company  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps.     Discharged,  1  man  enlisted  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  6th  instant  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Montauk  Point,  and  on  the  8th 
instant  my  company  was  ordered  to  Montauk  to  report  to  me  at  that  place ;  this  was 
done,  the  company,  consisting  of  1  first  lieutenant  and  2  second  lieutenants  and  45 
men,  joining  me  here  on  the  9th  of  August. 

I  hereto  attach  a  detailed  list  of  the  men  showing  first,  qualifications;  second 
their  previous  training  and  vocations,  and  third,  their  place  of  enlistment. '  ' 

During  our  stay  at  Washington  Barracks  our  men  were  trained  in  military  tactics 
riding,  and  signal  work.  We  practiced  signals  daily,  averaging  five  hours  per  day! 
When  we  reported  at  Montauk  all  of  our  men  were  proficient  in  flag  signaling  and 
heliograph  signaling,  and  many  good  horsemen.  They  were  assigned  to  their  various 
duties  according  to  their  qualifications. 
Eespectfully, 

.    „^       ,  Ambrose  Higgins, 

Captain  Fifteenth  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EaUIPMENT  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  COMPANY. 

Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  September  1,  1898. 
The  CBrEP  Signal  Officer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  dated  August  13, 
1898, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  personnel  of  Thirteenth  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

The  nucleus  of  the  company  was  30  men,  recruited  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  between 
the  dates  of  June  25  and  July  6,  1898,  by  George  R.  Gyger,  captain,  United  States 
"Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  in  pursuance  of  Special  Orders,  No.  140,  A.  G.  O.,  dated  Wash- 
ington, June  15,  1898.  Four  of  these  men  had  been  members  of  the  signal  corps  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard,  and  were  well  up  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  service, 
15  were  telegraph  operators,  7  were  electricians,  3  were  linemen,  3  were  students, 
and  1  was  a  photographer. 

This  detachment  arrived  at  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C,  July  9,  1898,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  detachment  of  12  men  recruited  at  Fort  Snelling  by  Lieutenant 
Palmer,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps.  These  men  were  assigned  to  the 
Thirteenth  Company,  8  being  telegraphers  and  4  linemen.  Thirteen  men,  recruited 
by  Lieutenant  Colt,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
were  shortly  afterwards  assigned  to  this  company.  Of  this  number  6  were  oper- 
ators, 2  were  electricians,  3  were  linemen,  and  1  was  a  photographer.  This  com- 
pleted the  quota  of  55  enlisted  men.  Since  arriving  at  the  barracks,  by  verbal 
instructions  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  2  men,  H.  H.  West,  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, and  Louis  Leckert,  a  cook,  have  been  enlisted.  Several  changes  have 
since  been  made  by  the  transfer  of  men  from  other  companies  or  detachments  to  this 
company,  and  also  from  this  company  to  other  companies.  At  this  time  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Thirteenth  Company  consisted  of  5  ofScers,  viz,  Capt.  George  R. 
Gyger,  of  Alliance,  Ohio  (commanding  company) ;  Capt.  A.  W.  Yancey,  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  (temporarily  assigned) ;  First  Lieut.  C.  M.  Duffy,  of  Guthrie,  Ky. ;  First  Lieut. 
P.  J.  Eeddy,  of  Evanston,  Wyo. ;  Second  Lieut.  Gustav  Hirsch,  of  Columbus,  Ohio; 
2  first  class  sergeants,  4  sergeants,  10  corporals,  and  39  privates,  or  a  total  of  55 
enlisted  men. 

The  company  is  armed  with  55  Springfield  carbines  (caliber  .45),  with  web  car- 
tridge belts.  It  has  60  pieces  shelter  tents,  20  common  tents,  5  wall  tents,  1  Hunt 
cooking  outfit,  with  a  complete  outfit  of  haversacks,  canteens,  and  mess  kits  for  field 
service. 

The  signal  outfit  consists  of  2  acetylene  gas  flash-light  outfits,  4  heliographs,  com- 
plete, and  6  flag  outfits ;  these  are  all  new,  but  have  been  used  for  drill . 

There  are  but  4  men  in  the  company  who  are  unable  to  send  and  receive  mes- 
sages by  flag  or  heliograph ;  these  are  the  post  baker,  company  cook,  and  2  men 
who  have  been  kept  on  special  duty. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  company  it  has  had  an  unusual  amount  of  fatigue 
duty  to  perform  at  the  post,  having  to  police  the  entire  reservation  ftom  the  barracks 
to  the  gate,  which  required  a  detail  of  one-fifth  of  the  entire  company  every  day, 
except  Sunday.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  guard  and  fatigue  duty  required 
of  a  company  in  connection  with  its  own  quarters  and  stable.  We  have  lately  been 
relieved  from  this  duty,  which  is  now  being  done  by  the  artillery  troops  stationed 
at  the  post,  and  the  company  will  now  have  more  time  to  derote  to  signal  work. 

On  August  21, 1898,  Corpl.  T.  C.  Jones,  with  a  detachment  of  14  men,  was  sent  to 
Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  an  electric-light  plant  at 
Camp  Wikoff ;  three  of  these  men.  Privates  Steel,  Brooks,  and  Finney,  have  volun- 
teered to  go  to  Cuba  and  have  returned  to  Washington  Barracks.  The  others  are 
still  at  Montauk. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  on  the  lines  and  instruments  at  Washington  Barracks 
this  company  has  furnished  a  detail  to  inspect  and  repair  the  telephone  line  between 
Anacostia  Bridge  and  Fort  Washington ;  also  to  construct  and  maintain  a  telephone 
system  at  Fort  Meyer.  The  fort  was  also  connected  by  wire  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  cable  at  the  west  end  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  at  Washington.  Special 
reports  of  all  this  work  have  been  made  to  your  office. 

Five  telegraphers  are  now  on  duty  at  the  War  Department.  This  detail  was  made 
to  take  the  place  of  civilian  operators  who  were  on  a  strike. 

The  health  of  the  company  has  been  unusually  good.  There  has  been  but  little 
sickness  among  the  members;  none  of  a  serious  nature. 

The  company  is  now  quartered  in  the  south  dormitory  at  Washington  Barracks, 
and  have  all  the  modem  conveniences  in  kitchen,  bath,  and  quarters. 

There  has  been  but  little  complaint  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  rations  fur- 
nished US,  although  for  the  first  few  weeks  there  was  a  shortage. 

The  company  is  in  excellent  shape  for  field  service. 

KespectfiiUy,  your  obedient  servant,  Geo.  R.  Gyger, 

Captain,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 
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Headquaktbrs  Independent  Division,  Eighth  Army  Corps, 

Office  Signal  Officer, 
San  Francisco,  Gal.,  July  10,  1898. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  trimonthly  report  of  operations  up  to  and 
including  July  10,  1898. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Sergeant  Andreae's  detachment  from  Washington 
there  were  5  regulars  and  18  volunteers  in  camp.  Sergeant  Andreae's  detachment 
of  1  regular  and  22  volunteers,  the  arrival  of  1  recruit  from  Ealeigh,  N.  C,  the  same 
day,  the  enlistment  of  1  man,  and  the  completion  of  the  transfer  of  another,  brings 
the  present  strength  of  the  detachment  up  to  6  regulnrs  and  43  volunteers.  Much 
annoyance  and  delay  in  making  up  records  has  been  caused  by  recruits  arriving 
without  proper  papers,  and  in  some  cases  with  none  at  all.  It  may  be  impossible  to 
complete  all  records  before  embarking. ' 

The  drills  are  being  held  four  hours  daily;  when  practicable  from  one  to  two 
hours  being  in  settiug-up  drills,  and  the  remaining  time  being  utilized  in  wand, 
flag,  and  heliograph  practice.  Difficulty  is  experienced  in  heliograph  practice 
because  of  foggy  and  cloudy  weather. 

The  health  of  the  men  is  good,  only  one  case  of  sickness  having  developed ;  this  in 
the  Washington  detachment,  the  man  suffering  from  a  disability  which,  the  sur- 
geon thinks,  should  secure  his  discharge. 

The  behavior  of  the  men  has  been  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  two  who  were 
charged  with  drunkenness  and  who  were  sent  before  a  garrison  court. 

The  operators  have  been  given  little  opportunity  to  practice  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  camp.     Steps  have  been  taken  to  supply  the  necessary  facilities. 

Delay  in  filling  requisitions  has  given  trouble,  and  no  ordnance  supplies  have  been 
received  beyond  a  partial  equipment  for  messing.  The  arms  and  other  equipment 
will  probably  be  received  by  Monday,  July  11, 1898.  It  was  hoped  that  the  company 
could  be  organized  and  equipped  in  time  to  go  on  the  Peru  or  the  Puebla,  which  sail 
about  July  13,  1898,  but  the  lateness  of  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Tilly's  recruits 
(telegram  states  that  they  will  arrive  July  12,  181)8)  and  the  delay  in  getting  equip- 
ments will  probably  render  it  impossible  to  go  until  the  next  transports  sail.  It  is 
intended  to  send  transports  out  as  fast  as  they  can  be  gotten  ready.  The  time  of 
sailing  of  the  other  transports  is  indefinite. 

Captain  Martin  has  offered  to  assist  in  drilling  in  the  camp,  while  Lieutenant 
Gordon  is  constantly  with  the  men.  Lieutenant  Lawrence,  upon  the  completion  ol 
recruiting  duties,  has  been  assisting  me.  First  Lieut.  F.  H.  Bailey  reported  for  duty 
July  8,  in  accordance  with  telegraphic  instructions ;  he  was  given  a  few  days  in  which 
to  complete  his  equipment.  Second  Lieut.  William  O.  Bailey  has  purchased  most  of 
the  nontechnical  supplies  required  for  signaling  and  telegraphic  equipment  from 
funds  allotted  for  that  purpose.  The  technical  equipments  from  the  Signal  Office 
have  not  yet  arrived. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  left  me  by  Major  Thompson  I  shall  leave  Lieut. 
William  0.  Bailey,  First  Class  Sergeants  Davis  and  Home,  and  Sergeant  de  Beaumont 
to  clear  up  property  matters  and  to  follow  on  a  later  transport.  Sergeant  Davis  is 
in  charge  of  the  storeroom ;  Sergeant  Home  is  acting  as  first  sergeant ;  and  Sergeant 
de  Beaumont  is  in  charge  of  the  records  and  returns  of  the  office.  As  early  as 
practicable  recommendations  for  appointment  and  promotion  of  noncommissioned 
oflflcers  will  be  made.  As  yet  the  short  time  permitted  for  observing  the  men  will 
make  the  value  of  recommendations  somewhat  uncertain. 

Major  Thompson  requested  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  complications  which 
may  arise  regarding  the  enlistment  of  many  of  the  men;  some  are  for  two  years,  and 
some  are  for  "  during  the  existing  war,"  according  to  law  and  the  practice  in  enlisting 
here. 

Inclosed  is  trimonthly  report  for  the  first  third  of  July,  1898. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edgar  Russel, 
Captain,  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


report  on  the  organization  and  eauipment  of  the  sixteenth  company. 

Camp  George  H.  Thomas, 
Chickamauga  Parle,  Ga.,  August  IS,  1898. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

WasMnqton,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  response  to  yours  of  August  13, 1898, 1  report: 

My  commission  as  captain  is  dated  June  21,  1898,  to  rank  June  13, 1898,  and  of  the 
5  ranking  same  date  you  name  me  first  upon  roster  July  5, 1898.  I  qualified  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  June  27, 1898. 
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William  E.  Davies's  commission  as  second  lieutenant  is  dated  June  4, 1898,  to  rank 
May  20,  1898,  and  of  the  18  ranking  same  date  you  name  him  seventh  upon  roster 
July  5, 1898.     He  qualified  at  Butte,  Mont.,  June  23, 1898. 

By  S.  O.  152,  A.  G.  0.,  my  first  assignment  was  made  June  29,  1898,  as  recruiting 
officer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  accordance  with  S.  0.  159,  A.  G.  C,  Second  Lieutenant 
Davies  reported  to  me  for  duty  there  July  10, 1898. 

Part  of  recruiting  instructions  were  to  notify  about  60  men  at  various  points  in 
Missouri  and  Nebraska,  who  had  made  application  to  Washington,  that  enlistment 
at  St.  Louis  was  their  opportunity,  although  but  2  responded  for  examination  and 
1  of  them  was  rejected;  giving  all  a  fair  chance  after  notice,  involved  delay.  From 
July  6  to  12,  inclusive,  I  recruited  25  men,  the  maximum  permitted  at  St.  Louis. 

Upon  receipt  of  S.  0. 161,  A.  G.  0.,  dated  July  11,  1898,  ordering  myself,  Second 
Lieutenant  Davies,  and  recruits  to  AVashington  Barracks,  District  of  Columbia.  I 
closed  recruiting  station,  left  St.  Louis  with  command  July  13,  and  reported  at 
Washington  Barracks  July  15,  1898,  to  Capt.  George  R.  Gyger  for  duty,  and  to  Col. 
H.  H.  C.  Dunwoody  as  to  recruiting  service. 

Of  the  30  men  recruited  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by  Second  Lieut.  W.  W.  Colt,  after 
Lieutenant  Colt  and  11  men  had  been  taken  by  Captain  Gyger  for  the  Thirteenth 
Company,  the  remaining  19  were  transferred  to  my  command  July  15,  1898. 

Having  no  noncommissioned  officers,  and  need  of  one  being  imperative,  I  appointed 
Charles  Sherman  Reber  acting  flrst-class  sergeant  July  15,  1898,  in  accordance  with 
orders  from  Capt.  George  R.  Gyger,  commanding. 

Gained  July  17,  1898,  Corp.  George  E.  Reed,  coming  from  Company  K,  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer  Infantry,  in  accordance  with  S.  0.  146,  A.  G.  O.,  June  22,  1898. 
My  command  having  been  constituted  the  Sixteenth  Company,  and  I  named  its 
commander,  I  recommended,  in  addition  to  Reed,  and  your  order  No.  9,  July  21, 1898, 
appointed  the  following  noncommissioned  officers :  First-class  Sergt.  Charles  Sher- 
man Reber;  Sei'gts.  Robt.  T.  Junkin,  Howard  H.  Craig,  Charles  O.  Willette,  Charles 
A.  Smith,  Thomas  Z.  Franklin,  and  Myron  C.  Gould;  and  Corps.  James  J.  Grady, 
Alphonse  M.  McGerry,  Ownby  F.  Hocker,  William  D.  Duncan,  Lynu  P.  Hale,  Louis 
C.  Witt,  and  Eugene  F.  Kent ;  these  to  be  subject  to  revision,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
recommended  after  further  rivalry  and  varied  duties  had  proven  comparative  merit. 

Changes  at  Washington  Barracks  involved :  Gain,  William  C.  Harrington,  Harry 
Leonard  Thomas,  and  Henry  B.  Smith,  by  transfer  from  other  companies ;  Arthur  W. 
Huse  and  Joseph  W.  Porter,  recruits  in  volunteer  corps  ordered  to  Washington  Bar- 
racks and  assigned  to  Sixteenth  Company ;  and  Harry  H.  Davis,  Prentice  B.  Hill,  and 
Bernhardt  Wiemeier,  recruits  for  regular  corps,  temporarily  assigned  to  Sixteenth 
Company  volunteers.  Loss,  Michael  P.  Kernan,  Harry  Leonard  Thomas,  and  Ralph 
J.  Day,  by  transfer  to  other  companies,  which  left  me  50  enlisted  men,  "  all  for  duty," 
upon  leaving  there.  Second  Lieut.  Merchant  H.  Baldwin  was  attached  to  the 
Sixteenth  Company  one  day,  but  then  reassigned  to  the  Fourteenth  Company. 

When  advised,. on  the  evening  of  August  30,  1898,  Sixteenth  Company  would  be 
ordered  here,  I  completed  vaccination,  supplying  clothing,  signal  equipments,  and 
ordnance,  also  payment  of  the  company,  and  left  at  11.15  a.  m.,  August  5, 1898,  with 
orders  to  report  to  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  commanding  Camp  George  H.  Thomas, 
Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.,  where  I  arrived  and  reported  at  9  a.  m.,  August  6,  1898. 
I  also  reported  to  Lieut.  Col.  George  O.  Squier,  commanding  Third  and  Twelfth 
companies,  whose  force  I  relieved,  taking  charge  of  telegraph  on  date  of  arrival  and 
all  else  the  following  day,  so  enabling  them  to  start  for  Newport  News  the  8th  instant. 
In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  instructions,  that  they  should  leave  with  me  men, 
animals,  and  equipments  unfit  for  a  Porto  Rico  campaign.  Captain  Lyman  transferred 
from  the  Twelfth  Company  to  the  Sixteenth  Company  Cook  Joseph  T.  Terrell,  an 
epileptic;  and  Captain  Leigh  transferred  from  the  Third  Company  to  Sixteenth 
Company  Keene  Ryan,  having  kidney  disease  and  nervous  prostration ;  Joseph  Percy 
Conklin,  suffering  effects  of  partial  sunstroke;  George  E.  Evans,  in  bad  health;  and 
William  H.  Gallagher,  an  incorrigible,  worthless  vagabond.  Of  these  the  discharge 
board  has  recommended  the  discharge,  for  causes  not  in  line  of  duty,  of  Keene  Ryan 
and  Joseph  F.  Terrell,  both  having  their  respective  diseases  before  enlistment. 
Conklin  remains  in  hospital  awaiting  further  observation,  and  I  shall  ask  General 
Breckinridge  to  secure  a  summary  and  dishonorable  discharge  for  Gallagher.  Sergt. 
Robert  Emmet  Brennan,  of  Third  Company,  guilty  of  insubordination  with  Third 
Company,  and  absent  without  leave  when  that  company  left,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Sixteenth  Company;  expects  reduction  to  private  by  Captain  Leigh,  and  wishes 
that  punishment  as  final,  and  his  transfer  to  the  Sixteenth  Company.  He  is  capable 
and  behaving  well,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  him  as  a  private. 

Exclusive  of  the  last  5  named.  Sixteenth  Company  comprises:  Telegraphers,  26 ; 
electricians,  4;  lawyer,  1;  stenographer,  1;  linemen,  10;  surveyor,  1;  editor,  1; 
business,  6;  balloonist,  1;  making  a  total  of  51. 

Variation  from  vocations'on  enlistment  papers  are  truthful  corrections  based  on 
experience.    My  men  are  a  good  lot,  made  rapid  progress  in  drill  and  signaling  at 
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■Washington  Barracks,  handled  telegraph  and  telephone  well,  are  practicing  helio- 
graph now,  are  willing  campaigners,  and  have  won  compliments  upon  inspections 
and  reviews.    I  judge  this  to  be  such  a  report  as  you  invite. 
Most  respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  S.  Sample, 
Captain,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Commanding  Sixteenth  Company. 


REPOKT  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EaUIPMENT  OF  THE  SEVENTH  COMPANY. 

Springfield,  III.,  September  IS,  1898. 

H.   H.    C.    DUNWOODT, 

Colonel,  and  Assistant  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  under  date 
of  August  12,  1898,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

The  Seventh  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  was  recruited  in 
Chicago  and  Springfield,  111.,  between  June  10  and  June  28,  1898. 

The  Springfield  detachment  was  ordered  to  Washington  Barracks,  District  of 
Columbia,  June  24,  by  telegraph,  and  started  same  date.  The  Chicago  detachment 
reached  Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1898,  and  was  consolidated  with  the  Springfield 
detachment,  which  was  then  known  as  the  Seventh  Company,  as  per  Order  No.  6, 
War  Department,  Signal  Office,  dated  June  30,  1898. 

On  July  8,  1898,  proceeded  to  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.,  pursuant  to  A.  G.  O.  dated 
July  1,  1898  (order  shows  no  number).  Keported  as  per  order  to  Maj.  W.  A.  Glass- 
ford,  chief  signal  officer  First  Army  Corps,  and  thereafter  became  a  part  of  his 
command. 

No  signal  equipments  were  received  by  this  company,  and  they  used  the  various 
equipments  from  the  central  storage  warehouse  of  the  chief  signal  officer  First 
Army  Corps.  Constant  drilling  was  indulged  in  at  Washingtou  Barracks,  and  a 
good  degree  of  efficiency  attained. 

Of  the  55  men  of  the  Seventh  Company,  51  were  expert  telegraph  operators,  2 
were  cooks,  1  was  a  lineman,  and  1  an  expert  telephone  inspector.  They  had  largely 
been  employed  on  the  board  of  trade  and  in  the  main  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  Chicago,  while  a  few  came  from  the  Postal  Company  from 
that  city.     Some  8  or  10  were  from  the  various  railroads  throughout  the  State. 

The  noncommissioned  officers,  as  a  rule,  were  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  Illinois  National  Guard,  and  the  splendid  reputation  enjoyed  by  this  company 
during  the  war  was  largely  due  to  the  high  state  of  proficiency  to  which  these 
national  guardsmen  had  been  brought  through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  former 
chief  signal  officer  of  the  State,  Capt.  W.  J.  Lloyd. 

The  high  grade  of  intelligence  which  characterized  the  Signal  Corps  membership 
was  not  lacking  in  the  Seventh  Company,  and  the  fact  that  we  lost  not  a  man  speaks 
volumes  for  their  ability  and  disposition  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves  in  the 
matter  of  health  conditions. 

They  were  armed  with  30  carbines  and  25  revolvers,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
proposition  of  arming  the  signal  companies  with  carbines  was  highly  essential  to 
safe  operations  in  the  enemy's  country. 

The  company  was  officered  as  follows:  Capt.  John  B.  Inman,  commanding;  Capt. 
John  W.  McConnell,  First  Lieut.  E,  0.  Eickard,  First  Lieut.  Charles  0.  Clark,  Second 
Lieut.  Meldrum  Gray. 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

John  B.  Inman, 
Captain,  Commanding  Seventh  Company  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EftUIPMENT  OF  THE  SIXTH  COMPANY. 

Camp  Meade,  Pa.,  September  4,  1898. 
Gen.  A.  W.  Greely, 

Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  herewith  submit  a  brief  history  of 
the  Sixth  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

The  company  was  organized  at  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  by  Maj.  (now  Lieut.  Col.)  E.  P. 
Strong,  chief  signal  officer  Second  Army  Corps,  by  transferring  enlisted  men  from 
the  line  of  the  Army.  The  company  records  show  that  Maj.  E.  P.  Strong  reported  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  at  Camp  Alger,  Va.,  on  June  6, 1898. 
On  June  8,  Noble  F.  Potts,  Company  C,  Sixth  Illinois  Infantry  was  attached.    On  the 
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9th,  10th,  and  12th,  several  privates  -were  attached.  On  the  19th  the  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  Signal  Corps  detachment  of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  was  attached, 
13  men  in  all. 

On  the  loth,  Second  Lieut.  B.  F.  Lenoir  was  attached  to  the  company ;  July  4, 
Capt.  Charles  S.  Conner,  and  Second  Lieut.  Frank  P.  Tate  were  assigned  to  the  com- 
pany and  reported  for  duty.  On  July  7,  Second  Lieutenant  Tate  was  promoted  to 
be  first  lieutenant.  On  July  9,  Second  Lieutenant  Lenoir  was  transferred  to  the 
Washington  Barracks  by  order  of  the  War  Department. 

The  company  was  recruited  up  to  65  men  on  July  18.  Lieutenant  Tate  was 
detailed  as  property  officer  of  the  corps  July  9.  On  August  6,  9  men  were  trans- 
ferred to  Captain  Higgins's  company  at  Washington  Barracks. 

The  Sixth  Company  built  the  entire  telephone  and  telegraph  systems  at  Camp 
Alger,  Va.  It  was  ordered  to  Camp  Meade,  Pa.,  August  16,  arriving  at  that  point 
August  17,  and  at  this  point  has  built  and  completed  the  entire  telephone  and  tele- 
graph system  at  Camp  Meade. 

The  company  has  a  fine  lot  of  young  men  now.  August  21,  25  men  asked  for  their 
discharges.  They  were  recommended.  Twenty-five  more  men  were  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  line. 

On  August  3,  First  Lieut.  H.  D.  Coe  was  assigned  to  the  company.  On  August  9, 
Second  Lieut.  E.  E.  Bawsell  was  assigned  to  the  company. 

Respectfully,  C.  S,  Conner, 

Captain  Sixth  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


keport  on  organization  of  tweifth  compant. 

Twelfth  Signal  Company, 
Camp  Greely,  Newport  News,  Va.,  August  18,  1898. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Through  military  channels.) 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  in  compliance  with  orders  from  Col.  H.  H.  C.  Dunwoody, 
Assistant  Chief  Signal  Officer,  under  date  of  August  12,  1898,  to  report  upon  the 
organization  of  my  company,  the  qualification  of  the  men,  changes  in  the  command 
since  organization  at  the  central  station,  and  service  rendered,  etc. 

My  commission  as  captain  was  issued  June  10,  1898,  with  rank  from  May  20,  1898. 
On  June  13,  in  compliance  with  orders  from  Colonel  Dunwoody,  I  opened  a  recruit- 
ing office  in  the  armory  of  Company  A,  Fifty-first  Iowa,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
within  twelve  days  had  selected  the  50  men  required,  from  at  least  200  applicants. 

To  my  ten  years'  service  in  the  National  Guard,  reading  in  Myer  and  other  signal 
works,  and  the  aid  of  Dr.  George  M.  Chappel,  forecast  official  at  Des  Moines,  for- 
merly a  sergeant  in  the  Signal  Corps,  I  attribute  what  success  I  had  in  securing  the 
right  kind  of  men  for  the  service. 

The  following  list  will  show  the  qualifications  of  these  men:  Operators,  24;  elec- 
tricians, 14;  clerks,  3;  stenographer,  1;  draftsman,  1;  soldier,  1;  cooks,  2;  black- 
smiths, 2;  photographer,  1;  veterinarian,  1;  barber,  1.  The  operators  are  all  of  the 
best  class.  A  "pony  line"  was  used  in  the  armory  to  test  the  applicants  for  enlist- 
ment, and  only  the  best  were  enlisted.  The  electricians  are  of  what  might  be 
termed  three  grades :  First,  graduates  of  colleges  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  elec- 
tricity and  electrical  engineering ;  second,  practical  linemen  who  can  do  anything 
from  putting  in  a  telephone  switch  board  to  splicing  a  telephone  cable  of  300  wires 
and  testing  it  out;  third,  electricians  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  heavy  currents, 
dynamos,  electric  motors,  etc.  Half  the  linemen  were  enlisted  while  at  work 
splicing  a  204- wire  telephone  cable  in  front  of  the  recruiting  office. 

The  detachment  in  two  separate  parties  started  for  Washington  Barracks,  District 
of  Columbia,  June  25,  in  compliance  with  orders  A.  G.  0.,  June  23.  They  arrived 
at  their  destination  June  27,  and  the  work  of  equipment  and  organization  was  at 
once  taken  up.  The  men  were  uniformed  with  blue,  but  were  unable  to  get  stable 
or  fatigue  clothing.  They  were  armed  half  with  the  revolver  and  half  with  the 
carbine,  caliber  .45.  No  lieutenants  were  assigned  until  July  14,  when  First  Lieut. 
Henry  G.  Opdycke,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  assigned.  Other  lieutenants  were 
assigned  as  follows :  First  Lieut.  R.  B.  Ogelsbee,  of  Indiana,  July  21 ;  Second  Lieut. 
W.  C.  Cannon,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  August  6;  First  Lieut.  Charles  B.  Rogan, 
jr.,  of  Tennessee,  August  13. 

At  Washington  Barracks  I  drew  from  Capt.  A.  W.  Yancey,  quartermaster  and  ord- 
nance officer,  a  complete  mess  outfit  for  the  men,  including  Buzzaoott's  stove,  meat 
cans,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  Sufficient  canvas  to  shelter  the  men,  four  m  a  tent, 
was  drawn.    From  the  disbursing  officer  a  complete  signal  equipment  was  secured, 
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including  torches,  signallanterns,  beliograpliB,  telegraph  instruments,  etc.  Upon 
arrival  at  Camp  Thomas,  Chiokamauga  Park,  Ga.,  July  23,  additional  equipments 
were  drawn,  until  when  the  command  was  ordered  to  Newport  News,  Va.,  August 
8,  as  the  advance  party  of  Major  General  Wade's  Porto  Rico  expedition,  which  did 
not  sail,  I  had,  hesides  the  property  above  enumerated,  24  mules,  3  signal  corps 
wagons,  3  army  wagons,  12  horses  and  equipments,  and  sufficient  wire,  etc.,  to  last 
the  command  in  the  field  for  some  time. 

While  I  may  not  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  yet  I  can  not  refrain  at  this  time  from 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  many  kindnesses  of  the  officers  of  your  ofiSce, 
and  the  quartermaster  and  ordnance  officer  at  Camp  Thomas  in  aiding  me  in  secur- 
ing a  full  equipment. 

While  at  the  central  station  the  men  were  drilled  from  six  to  eight  hours  daily  in 
the  school  of  the  soldier,  company  movements,  and  signaling  with  the  flag,  wand, 
and  heliograph.  Much  progress  was  made.  Since  then  the  drills  have  continued 
at  Camj)  Thomas  and  here. 

The  men  have  shown  a  marked  versatility.  Sergt.  James  Austin  Mortland  was 
appointed  photographer  for  the  provisional  division  intended  for  Porto  Eico  with 
Major-General  Wade.  He  is  doing  excellent  work.  First  Class  Private  Emerson  K. 
Paine,  a  practicing  veterinary  when  enlisted,  was  made  battalion  veterinarian. 
Phillip  Vander  Myden  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  blacksmith  force.  The  stenog- 
rapher has  taken  the  records  of  boards  of  survey,  the  draftsman  made  maps  of 
camps  and  practice  marches,  while  mechanics  have  burned  charcoal  for  filters,  rnade 
bridges  across  streams  at  Camp  Thomas  from  wire  cables,  and  shown  a  desire  to 
make  a  success  of  any  task,  no  matter  how  new  or  novel. 

Instructions  in  building  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  have  been  unnecessary  in 
this  command.  The  men  thoroughly  understood  this  business  when  enlisted.  At 
Camp  Thomas  linemen  from  this  company  reconstructed  the  13  miles  of  line  after 
Major  Glassford  had  left  for  the  front,  put  in  a  new  switch  board,  and  made  the  lines 
more  serviceable. 

At  this  place  a  detail  of  8  men  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Opdycke  has  reorganized 
and  repaired  the  telephone  lines  at  Fort  Monroe,  which  gave  much  trouble  for  months 
until  the  arrival  of  the  signalmen.  Plans  for  constructing  new  lines  and  overhaul- 
ing special  lines  used  in  connection  with  the  batteries  are  now  under  consideration. 

On  August  13  a  detachment  of  20  men,  under  command  of  a  first  lieutenant,  was 
divided  between  Captain  Leigh's  Third  Company  and  myself,  Lieutenant  Eogan  and 
9  men  coming  to  the  Twelfth  Company,  'fhese  men  were  enlisted  by  Lieutenant 
Eogan,  and  are  divided  as  follows :  Operators,  4;  civil  engineer,  1 ;  farmers,  2;  elec- 
tricians, 2.    These  men  are  the  pick  of  the  20. 

First  Class  Private  Russell  is  at  work  upon  an  electric  shutter  for  the  heliograph, 
ideas  for  which  were  furnished  by  myself.  Should  it  be  a  success  your  ofSce  will  be 
notified. 

A  prize  has  been  offered  by  the  company  commander  to  the  sergeant  having  the 
best  drilled  signal  squad,  which  has  awakened  much  interest. 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  discipline  of  this  company  has  been  most 
excellent.  The  esprit  de  corps  has  been  pronounced  and  the  men  individually  filled 
with  a  desire  to  learn  their  duties  and  make  this  branch  of  the  service  a  success. 

While  this  company,  like  all  other  troops  from  Iowa,  has  not  had  a  chance  to  see 
active  service,  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  ot  the  men. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  E.  Lyman,  Jr., 
Captain,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Commanding  Twelfth  Company. 


REPOET  ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EaUIPMENT  OF  THE  THIRD  COMPANY 

To  the  Chief  Signal  Officbh,  United  States  Army. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  narrative  report  regarding  the 
Third  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps : 

This  company  was  organized  from  a  detachment  of  61  men  enlisted  by  me  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  the  13th  to  the  22d  of  June,  1898. 

A  recruiting  station  was  established  in  the  armory  of  the  Second  Signal  Corps, 
N.  G.  N.  Y.  The  men  recruited  were  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence  and  had,  to  a 
great  degree,  that  technical  ability  needed  by  the  Signal  Corps.  Seventeen  members 
of  the  Second  Signal  Corps  of  New  York  joined,  all  of  whom  were  proficient  in  visual 
signaling,  besides  having  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  general  duties  of  a  soldier. 

The  law  requiring  two-thirds  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  to  he  telegraph  opera- 
tors or  electricians  was  carefully  observed.     Of  the  61  men  enlisted,  46  were  teleg- 
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raphers  or  electricians,  12  had  previoua  military  service  in  the  Army  or  the  National 
Guiird,  2  were  cooks,  and  1  was  a  hostler. 

Capt.  Edward  B.  Ives,  recruiting  oiEcer  for  New  York  City,  enlisted  many  men  at 
the  same  location  as  I  did.  Indeed,  the  recruiting  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  pro- 
gressed at  the  same  time  by  an  arrangement  between  Captain  Ives  and  myself. 

The  patriotism  of  telegraph  operators  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  offloials  of  the 
telegraph  companies  of  Greater  New  York,  who,  upon  advice  from  the  recruiting 
officers  that  any  of  their  employees  had  enlisted,  furnished  a  certiiicate  of  his 
ability  and  character  and  promised  to  employ  such  men  when  they  returned  from 
the  war.  Many  of  the  telegraph  operators  who  enlisted  were  men  who  at  the  time 
were  filling  the  most  responsible  of  positions  in  these  companies,  and  who  were 
being  paid  the  highest  of  salaries  obtainable  for  such  skill. 

The  detachment  remained  in  Brooklyn  until  June  25,  1898,  when  it  proceeded  to 
Washington  Barracks,  D.  C.  While  in  Brooklyn,  drills  were  given  daily  in  the 
elementary  part  of  the  Cavalry  Drill  Regulations  and  much  progress  was  made  by 
the  men  in  learning  the  Myer  code  and  becoming  familiar  with  the  different  methods 
of  signaling. 

This  was  possible  because  the  men  were  quartered  in  a  signal  corps  armory  con- 
taining equipment  which  was  loaned  to  the  recruits  that  they  might  readily  obtain 
such  information  as  they  needed. 

Although  attached  to  this  Brooklyn  Signal  Corps,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
while  the  men  remained  in  Brooklyn  the  fact  that  they  were  quartered  in  this  armory 
was  an  advantage  in  many  ways.  Apparatus  for  instruction  was  ready  to  be  used, 
cots  and  blankets  were  available  so  that  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  all  con- 
cerned was  considerately  conserved. 

Arriving  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  detachment  became  designated  as  the  Third 
Company.  The  issue  of  arms,  uniforms,  and  equipments  was  quickly  made.  The 
arm  issued  was  the  pistol,  and,  in  view  of  my  experience  of  the  next  few  months,  1 
have  been  coniirmed  in  my  i(Jea  that  any  other  weapon  than  the  pistol  would  have 
been  a  disadvantage  to  the  signalman. 

The  equipment  received  by  the  company  was  very  complete,  including  everything 
except  transportation  and  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  construction  of  electric 
lines.  The  drills  conmienced  in  Brooklyn  were  continued  while  in  Washington,  and 
the  men  became  quickly  accurate  and  rapid  in  the  use  of  the  Myer  code  by  motion 
and  flash. 

The  company  proceeded  to  Camp  Thomas,  Chickamanga  Park,  Georgia,  arriving 
at  that  place  on  July  8, 1898,  reporting  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Squier,  the  chief  signal 
officer  of  the  Third  Army  Corps.  Camp  was  established  near  the  army  corps  head- 
quarters, and  the  company,  with  the  Twelfth  Company,  formed  the  signal  corps 
battalion.  The  work  of  the  battalion  was  the  operating  and  the  repair  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  in  Camp  Thomas,  besides  the  continuing  of  such  instruc- 
tions as  was  necessary  for  the  men.  Siich  work  as  the  company  had  to  do  seemed  to 
be  performed  satisfactorily.  While  at  this  place  the  equipment  of  the  company  was 
added  to  by  sufficient  transportation,  horses,  etc. 

On  August  8,  1898,  the  company,  with  the  battalion,  proceeded  to  Newport  News, 
Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  Porto  Eico.  Upon  arriving  at  Newport 
News,  however,  the  orders  were  countermanded  and  the  battalion  established  Camp 
Greely  at  that  place.  The  company  left  the  battalion  at  Camp  Greely  on  August 
21,  1898,  and  proceeded  to  New  York  City,  embarking  there  for  Santiago,  where  it 
arrived  August  29,  1898,  relieving  the  Signal  Corps  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps.  The  duty  required  in  Santiago  was  the  construction  and  operation  of  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  lines  in  the  city  and  province. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  telephone  stations,  such  communication  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Santiago  required  had  to  be  established.  Many  additional  telephones  were 
immediately  placed  in  and  about  the  city  and  the  wort  of  connecting  the  different 
cities  with  telegraph  lines  commenced.  The  slowness  with  which  the  supplies  of 
the  company  were  unloaded  from  the  transport  delayed  considerably  the  work  to  be 
done. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  superintendent  of  the  railroad  company  running  to 
San  Luis,  telegraph  communication  was  established  from  Santiago  to  San  Luis  over 
the  railroad  line  and  a  new  line  constructed  from  San  Luis  to  Palma  Seriana.  This 
line  was  working  nicely  on  September  9, 1898,  the  date  at  which  this  report  is  ended. 
The  company,  since  the  time  of  its  being  recruited  in  June,  had  changed  considera- 
bly. Gains  in  number  had  been  made  by  the  joining  by  transfer  of  men  from  a 
de'taohment  recruited  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  by  men  from  the  Twelfth  Com- 
pany. Losses,  however,  by  transfer  to  other  companies  had  brought  the  mem- 
ship  down  to  37  men.  This  large  loss  of  men  was  because  the  company  had  been 
ordered  on  two  occasions  to  go  on  foreign  duty,  and  men  who  were  unfit  by  their 
physical  condition,  or  who  were  disinclined  for  foreign  service,  were  at  each  time 
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ordered  to  be  transferred  to  other  companies.  The  health  of  the  company  was  very 
good  until  the  company  reached  Santiago.  In  Camp  Thomas  many  men  suffered 
from  attacks  of  bowel  troubles,  but  only  one  case  of  typhoid  fever  developed.  The 
absence  of  any  serious  illness  at  Camp  Thomas  was  the  result,  I  think,  of  the  rigid 
enforcement  by  Colonel  Squier  of  tliose  rules  of  cleanliness  through  which  good 
health  can  only  be  expected.  The  health  at  Newport  News  was  very  good,  owing 
to  the  splendid  opportunities  for  sea  bathing  which  that  place  afforded.  The  men 
were  encouraged  to  bathe  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  facilities  with  much  benefit  to 
themselves. 

In  Santiago  many  cases  of  Illness — typhoid,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever — attacked 
the  officers  and  men,  notwithstanding  that  great  care  was  observed  in  the  diet  and 
exposure  of  the  company,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  several  stations  occupied. 

There  have  been  assigned  to  the  company  at  various  times  Capt.  Edward  T.  Win- 
field,  First  Lients.  Alvar  6.  Thompson,  William  Jarvie,  jr.,  and  Charles  B.  Eogan,  jr., 
and  Second  Lieuts.  Francis  Creighton  and  Henry  C.  Baldwin.    All  of  these  have  been 
enthusiastic  and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Very  respectfully, 

Feedbrick  T.  Leigh, 
Captain,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Cor^s. 


INCLOSURE  C. 

REPORT  OK  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  VOIUNTEER  SIGNAX  CORPS. 

List  of  Signal  Corps  property  drawn  ^or  the  following  companies  of  the  Volunteer  Signal 

Corps. 


Ko.2. 

No.  5. 

Nos.6 
and  11. 
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50 

4 

4 

30 
2 
2 

30 
2 

30 

50 

Kits,  telegrapfi  and  telephone 

2 
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sepoht  of  col.  james  alien,  chief  signal  officek,  akmy  of  porto  rico,  on 
the  operations  of  the  signal  corps  on  the  south  coast  of  cttba  and  in 
porto  rico,  with  supplemental  report  by  lieut.  col.  samuel  reber, 
united  states  volunteer  signal  corps. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army  in  the  Field, 

Ponce,  Porto  Bico,  September  1,  189S. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  report  that  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  order,  I  left 
Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  23,  1898,  and  reported  to  the  Major-General  Com- 
manding the  Army  on  the  24th,  and,  having  received  his  verbal  instruction,  proceeded 
the  same  day  to  Key  West,  Fla.,  where  I  arrived  April  26,  and  took  charge  of  the 
cable  and  telegraph  ofiSces. 

Before  leaving  New  York  a  ship  had  been  chartered  and  equipped  as  a  cable  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  commnnioation  between  Key  West  and  the  base  of 
operations  of  the  army  in  Cuba,  which,  at  that  time,  it  was  supposed  would  be 
established  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  which  confidential  information  could  be  obtained 
from  Cuba.  This  information,  obtained  fmm  various  sources,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Major-General  Commanding,  or  directly  to  the  Departments  interested. 

On  the  morning  of  May  19  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera  was  located 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Its  presence  was  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army,  Washington,  and  reported  in  person  to  the  senior  naval  officer 
at  Key  West.  - 

The  arrival  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santiago  having  changed  the  plan  of  campaign, 
I  was  directed  to  proceed  to  that  point  and  destroy  the  cables  landing  at  Santiago 
and  Guantanamo. 

I  left  Key  West  on  the  S.  S.  Adria  on  the  morning  of  May  29,  under  convoy  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Dolphin,  arriving  at  Santiago  on  the  afternoon  of  June  1. 

Commenced  dragging  for  the  cable  on  the  morning  of  June  2,  being  cautioned  by 
the  naval  officer  in  command  that  there  were  "hot  batteries,"  having  range  of  5 
miles,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The  water  at  that  distance  from  the  shore  being 
too  deep  to  hope  for  success,  and  having  instructions  to  keep,  if  possible,  within 
the  3-mile  limit,  we  were  compelled  to  work  within  range  of  the  guns. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  cable  on  direct  bearing  from  Santiago  to  east  end  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica  was  hooked  in  900  fathoms  of  water. 

As  we  were  quite  near  the  shore  and  unable  to  move,  if  fired  upon  by  the  batteries 
or  attacked  by  torpedo  boats,  the  signal  "Help  wanted"  was  set  just  before  dusk. 
The  Dolphin,  Captain  Lyon,  immediately  responded,  and  gave  us  some  men  to  assist 
in  getting  up  the  cable.  The  Texas,  Captain  Philip,  also  came  up  at  once  and  took 
position  between  the  Adria  and  the  batteries. 

About  3  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  3,  the  S.  S.  Merrimac  was  sunk  in  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor. 

Shortly  after  daylight  as  we  were  going  in  position  to  drag,  the  Adria  was  fired  at 
from  shore  battery.  Later  in  the  day  the  Oregon  and  Texas  were  sent  in  to  protect 
the  Adria.  They  both  cleared  for  action,  moved  in  close  to  shore,  and  the  work  was 
continued. 

June  i. — Dragged  from  daylight  until  about  1  p.  m.,  when  I  went  aboard  the 
flagship  to  consult  with  the  admiral.  As  he  informed  me  he  was  going  in  with  the 
entire  fleet  to  make  a  demonstration  and  develop  the  batteries,  n<o  further  work  was 
done  during  the  day. 

June  5. — Spanish  torpedo  boats  were  at  entrance  to  harbor  all  the  morning. 
About  2  p.  m.  one  of  them  came  out  so  far  that  Captain  Philip  of  the  Texas  came  to 
our  relief.  The  torpedo  boats  withdrew  and  work  was  continued  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Texas.  Caught  a  cable  about  6  p.  m.  in  1,044  fathoms  of  water.  Captain 
Philip  sent  a  detail  of  sailors  to  assist,  and  about  9  p.  m.  the  bight  was  brought  on 
board  and  about  20  feet  cut  out  and  the  ends  dropped  overboard. 

June  6. — The  bombardment  of  the  batteries  begun  by  the  fleet  about  7  a.  m.,  and 
no  work  was  done  during  the  day.  During  the  bombardment  a  number  of  shells 
came  over  the  Adria,  with  the  unfortunate  result  that  the  next  morning  the  crew 
refused  to  do  further  work,  on  the  ground  that  the  Adria  was  a  neutral  ship  and 
that  their  Government  would  not  protect  them  in  cutting  international  cables. 

June  8. — Started  for  Mole  St.  Nicholas  at  11  p.  m.  on  the  tJ.  S.  S.  Yanhee,  Captain 
Brownson,  with  dispatches  for  the  Major-General  Commanding  and  to  arrange  with 
French  Cable  Company  for  instruments  to  open  an  office  at  Guantanamo. 
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Eeturned  to  Santiago  June  10. 

June  11. — Started  for  Mole  St.  Nioliolas  on  U.  S.  S.  St.  Louis,  Captain  Goodrich.  The 
Adria  was  convoyed  to  Uuantanamo.  Returned  to  Guantanamo  with  cable  instru- 
ments June  13,  and  immediately  began  the  work  of  repairing  cables  at  that  point 
which  had  been  out  by  the  St.  Louis.  Opened  communication  with  Washington  from 
the  ship  on  the  night  of  June  20,  and  reported  arrival  of  General  Shafter's  army. 

Established  office  on  shore  June  21. 

June  Z2. — Commenced  repairs  on  Guantanamo-Santiago  section,  which  were  com- 
pleted at  1  a.  m.,  June  25.  Started  at  once  for  Daiquiri  and  reported  to  General 
Shafter  that  communication  had  been  established  with  Washington.  As  the  western 
landing  of  this  cable  at  Aguadores  was  in  possession  of  the  Spanish,  it  was  cut  at 
sea,  outside  of  Siboney,  spliced  to  the  cable  in  the  ship's  tanks,  and  landed  at 
Siboney,  the  landing  place  of  the  troops.  This  was  completed  June  29.  A  supply 
of  specially  constructed  and  insulated  wire  had  previously  been  forwarded  from 
the  Adria  to  Major  Greene  and  lines  constructed  by  him  to  the  front.  Additional 
supplies  of  wire,  with  long-distance  telephones,  were  at  once  moved  forward  to 
him  at  the  front  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  system  of  wires.  The  landing 
of  the  cable  completed  direct  electrical  communication  between  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  in  front  of  Santiago  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  in  Washington. 
There  being  some  complications  regarding  the  use  of  the  Guantanamo-Siboney  sec- 
tion of  the  French  Company's  cable,  an  American  cable  was  laid  from  Guantanamo 
to  Daiquiri  and  connected  with  the  land  lines  from  Daiquiri  to  Siboney,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  Major  Maxfield.  This  work  was  completed  July  15,  giving  two 
independent  lines  from  Guantanamo  to  Daiquiri,  Siboney,  and  General  Shafter's 
headquarters. 

Prom  the  very  inception  of  the  enterprise  the  want  of  means  for  its  execution  was 
apparent.  There  was  no  cable  ship  under  the  American  flag,  and  efforts  to  procure 
a  suitable  foreign  ship  were  unavailing.  The  stock  of  available  deep-sea  cable  in 
the  United  States  was  limited  to  small  amounts  held  by  different  companies  for 
repairs,  and  the  cable  factories  were  all  working  to  their  full  capacity  on  orders 
already  given  by  the  War  Department.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
had  at  Key  West  a  set  of  machinery  suitable  for  the  work,  which  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department.  A  ship  was  immediately  chartered  with  a  view  of 
sending  her  to  Key  West  and  completing  her  equipment  there,  but  on  returning  to 
the  Western  Union  office,  after  an  absence  of  an  hour,  it  was  found  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  desired  the  immediate  use  of  this  machinery,  and,  as  he  had  a  ship 
at  Key  West  on  which  the  installation  could  be  made  at  once,  all  claims  of  the  War 
Department  were  instantly  released. 

I  was,  through  the  Western  Union  Company,  put  in  communication  with  Presi- 
dent Scrymser,  of  the  Mexican  Telegraph  Company,  who  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Department  all  the  machinery,  etc.,  of  that  company,  which  was  installed  on  the 
Adrxa  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robertson,  of  the  Mexican  Company.  The  ship 
was  sent  to  Boston  and  there  took  24  miles  of  deep  sea  cable,  furnished  by  the 
Western  Union  Company,  then  returned  to  New  York,  took  on  29  miles  of  interme- 
diate type  cable  and  50  miles  insulated,  but  unarmored,  wire,  also  telephones,  tele- 
graph instruments,  and  supplies  for  land  lines  and  proceeded  to  Key  West. 

All  arrangements  were  completed"  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May  for  sailing 
at  dark  that  evening  for  Santiago  under  convoy  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Nashmlle.  About 
noon  the  captain  of  the  Adria  informed  me  that  owing  to  the  hazardous  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  undertaken  he  declined  to  go.  However,  after  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  have  another  captain  sent  out  he  decided  to  continue  in  charge  of  the 
ship.  I  had  informed  Commodore  Eemey  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  sail  at  the  hour 
agreed  upon  owing  to  the  action  of  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and,  as  the  Nashville  was 
needed  on  the  blockade,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  holding  her.  He,  however,  after 
the  adjustment  of  the  trouble  with  the  Adria,  ordered  the  Dolpliiti  to  be  made  ready 
to  sail  the  next  morning.  About  5  p.  m.  Captain  Hellings,  who  had  engaged  a 
competent  crew  of  cable  hands  to  accompany  the  expedition,  informed  me  that 
they  all  declined  to  go.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer  immediately  procured  an  order 
directing  the  detail  of  10  volunteers  from  the  artillery  garrison  at  Key  West  Bar- 
racks. The  order  was  received  at  11  p.  m.,  and  the  men  reported  to  me  at  daylight 
the  next  morning,  and  the  Adria  proceeded  to  sea  under  convoy  of  the  Dolphin,  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  and  reached  Santiago  June  1. 

The  flrst  cable  was  hooked  on  the  afternoon  of  June  2,  in  900  fathoms  of  water. 
The  weakness  of  the  machinery  and  the  helplessness  of  the  crew  were  at  once  mani- 
fest. The  machinery  was  designed  for  cables  in  from  60  to  100  fathoms  of  water. 
Of  the  cable  crew  only  one  man  had  ever  been  to  sea  before,  and  none  of  the  men 
had  ever  seen  a  cable.  The  work  of  raising  the  cable  proceeded  slowly  and  irregn- 
larlv,  and  when  near  the  surface  either  broke  or  slipped  off  the  grapple. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  is  extremely  uneven,  the  depth  of  water 
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changing  abruptly  from  100  to  700  and  800  fathoms.  This  necessitated  the  continual 
paying  out  and  taking  in  of  the  grappling  rope.  The  grapple  frequently  caught  on 
rocks,  when  the  entire  rope  had  to  be  taken  in  and  coiled  in  the  hold  and  again  paid 
out,  a  work  of  two  or  three  hours. 

Three  days  were  thus  occupied  before  another  cable  was  caught  in  1,044  fathoms. 
Straining  the  machinery  to  its  utmost,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  detail  of  sailors 
from  the  Texas,  it  required  more  than  three  hours  to  bring  the  bight  on  board. 

The  work  of  repairing  the  cable  at  Guantanamo  and  Siboney  and  the  laying  of  the 
new  cable  from  Guantanamo  to  Daiquiri  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  slow  and  uncer- 
tain work  of  grappling,  of  delays  incident  to  the  conditions  encountered.  When  the 
work  was  completed  on  July  15  the  entire  resources  of  the  Adria  were  exhausted. 
Every  grapple  was  broken,  all  of  the  2,000  feet  of  grappling  rope  was  worn  out  or 
lost,  and  every  mile  of  cable  expended.  Twenty  miles  of  the  insulated  wire  had 
been  landed  for  use  in  constructing  land  lines,  together  with  supply  of  telephones  for 
working  them.  Ample  means  of  communication  had  been  established  between  all 
points  in  Cuba  occupied  by  our  troops  and  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

I  especially  recommend  for  brevet  of  major  Capt.  Martin  L.  Hellings,  United  States 
Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  to  whose  experience  and  skill  and  untiring  energy,  under 
dangerous  and  diiBcult  circumstances,  was  largely  due  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  valuable  assistance  and  devotion  to  duty,  under  the  same  circumstances,  of 
Lieut.  Victor  Shepperd  and  Lieut.  F.  M.  Jones  should  not  go  unrewarded.  I  recom- 
mend that  they  be  appointed  second  lieutenants  in  the  regular  establishment. 

Lieut.  Walter  L.  Clarke,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  under  whose 
direction  the  Adria  was  fitted  out,  rendered  services  of  the  highest  value,  and  I 
especially  recommend  him  for  appointment  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  regular 
establishment. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Strickland,  an  expert  operator  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  valuable  services  rendered  at  Key  West  and 
during  the  entire  expedition. 

Acknowledgments  for  services  rendered  at  critical  times  are  due  to  Col.  Charles 
S.  Diehl,  of  the  Associated  Press ;  to  Mr.  Frank  B.  Richards  and  Mr.  Willis  J.  Cham- 
berlin,  of  the  New  York  Sun;  to  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  to  Mr.  Henry  B.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Chicago  Record. 

July  16. — Went  alongside  the  Yale  and  reported  to  the  Major  General  Commanding. 

July  18.  — Transferred  signal  material  from  the  Adria  to  the  S.  S.  Comanche  and 
sailed  July  21  for  Porto  Rico. 

July  SS. — Lieutenant-Colonel  Reber,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  on  the 
S.  S.  Stillwater,  with  Captain  Clark's  telegraph  company  and  ample  supply  of  mate- 
rial on  board,  joined  the  fleet. 

The  official  report  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reber  is  appended  ajid  marked  "A.'' 

The  reports  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Glassford  and  Captain  Lamar  were  made  direct 
to  you  and  are  on  file  in  your  office. 

The  Ninth  Company,  Captain  Ives,  was  promptly  landed  at  Ponce  on  the  morning 
of  July28.  Captain  Ives  immediately  established  communication  with  all  the  men- 
of-war  and  transports  in  the  harbor  by  signal  stations  on  the  top  of  the  headquarters 
building  and  took  charge  of  the  telegraph  office  at  Ponce.  Captain  Ives  rendered 
most  efficient  service  and  on  August  1  received  a  merited  promotion  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  chief  signal  officer  of  the  Second  Corps. 

I  landed  at  Ponce  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  with  the  Maj  or-6eneral  Commanding. 
On  breaking  open  the  cable  hut  it  was  found  to  contain  the  j  unction  of  the  cables 
to  Jamaica  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  cable  was  cut  and  instruments  placed  on  both 
lines.  Failing  to  get  a  reply  from  either  office,  I  reported  to  the  Major-General  Com- 
manding, and  at  his  request  I  was  furnished  passage  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Dixie,  Captain 
Davis,  and  proceeded  on  to  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies,  where  arrangements 
were  made  for  opening  a  West  India  and  Panama  office  at  Ponce.  As  only  one 
operator  could  be  spared  from  St.  Thomas  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Santa  Cruz  for 
another.  The  offer  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Chicago  Record,  to  perform  this 
service  was  accepted.  He  sailed  at  once  on  his  yacht  for  Santa  Cruz,  taking  on 
board  an  operator  of  the  West  India  and  Panama  Company,  and  landed  him  at 
Ponce  the  next  morning.  The  Dixie  returned  to  Ponce  by  the  way  of  San  Juan  and 
the  Mono  Passage,  notifying  several  transports  of  the  landing  at  Port  of  Pouce  and 
directing  them  to  proceed  to  that  point.  A  central  office  was  established  at  Ponce. 
From  this  office  there  were  two  cable  lines  to  the  United  States,  one  via  Jamaica 
and  the  other  via  Santa  Cruz ;  land  lines  to  Arroyo  and  thence  to  General  Brooke's 
headquarters;  to  Juan  a  Diaz,  Coamo,  and  General  Wilson's  headquarters;  to 
Adjuntas  and  Utuado  and  General  Henry's  headquarters;  to  Yauco,  Guanica,  and 
General  Schwan's  headquarters;  to  the  Port  of  Ponce,  and  thence  by  signals  to  all 
men-of-war  and  transports  in  the  harbor. 

The  several  local  headquarters  and  hospitals  were  connected  by  telephone. 
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The  following  order  was  issued  August  3  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in 
the  field : 

"Special  Field  Orders,  ) 
No.  13.  \ 

"Par.  II.  (1)  All  means  of  communication  by  telegraph,  telephone,  or  otherwise, 
will  he  established  and  maintained  by  the  Signal  Corps  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  signal  officer  at  the  headquarters  of  the  army. 

(2)  Corps  commanders  will  establish,  and  at  all  times  maintain,  communication 
between  their  headquarters  and  headquarters  of  the  army. 

(3)  The  chief  signal  officer  of  each  corps  will  furnish  promptly  to  the  chief  signal 
officer,  headquarters  of  the  army,  a  diagram  of  his  system  of  communication'  between 
corps  and  army  headquarters,  indicating  the  method  of  transmitting  intelligence, 
and  the  area  and  distance  covered.     Any  change  will  be  at  once  reported. 

(4)  All  official  communications  offered  for.  transmission  mast  be  written  (except 
personal  communication  over  telephones  between  officers).  These  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  chief  signal  officer  of  the  army  at  headquarters  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
filing  with  the  operator.  Operators  are  positively  forbidden  to  receive  or  transmit 
any  but  written  communications. 

(5)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eeber,  United  States  Volunteer- Signal  Corps,  will  report 
to  the  chief  signal  officer  at  army  headquarters.  The  Ninth  Company,  United 
States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Captain  Ives;  the  Telegraph  Company,  Captain 
Clark;  and  the  Fifth  Company,  Captain  Lamar,  are  hereby  assigned  to  duty  at 
army  headquarters  and  will  be  consolidated  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Reber,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps." 

So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  Fifth  Company  was  subsequently  changed  by  ver- 
bal orders  of  the  Major-Geueral  Commanding,  and  Captain  Lamar  reported  directly 
to  Major-General  Wilson. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Reber  was  in  charge  of  the  central  office  and  the  lines  to  Port 
of  Ponce,Guanica,Geueral  Henry's  headquarters,  and  General  Schwan's  headquarters. 

Lieuteuant-Colonel  Eeber  is  an  officer  of  exceptional  ability,  and  is  entitled  to 
special  commendation  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed 
his  duty. 

During  the  month  of  August  from  8,000  to  10,000  words  per  day  were  transmitted 
by  telegraph,  and  the  telephone  lines  were  constantly  in  use. 

The  entire  system  was  turned  over  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Glassford,  chief  signal 
officer  on  General  Brooke's  staff,  September  1,  1898. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Allen, 
Colonel,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


Headquarters  Signal  Corps  Battalion, 
Attached  to  Headquarters  of  the  Army  in  the  Field, 

Fonce,  Porto  Sioo,  September  S,  1898. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A., 

Washington,  D-.  C. 
(Through  Col.  James  Allen,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Headquarters  of  the  Army  in  the 
Field.) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Signal  Corps  under  my  command  from  July  1  to  the  present  date. 

From  July  1  to  July  8  work  on  the  balloon  plant  was  continued  and  July  9  you 
made  a  personal  inspection  of  our  establishment  at  Tampa.  The  erection  of  the 
plant  was  delayed  by  a  most  imfortunate  accident  to  the  gasometer,  which  was  badly 
wrecked  by  the  railroad  company  150  feet  from  its  point  of  erection.  The  gasome- 
ter, a  cylinder  12  feet  in  diameter,  was  pulled  through  a  10-foot  trestle  by  the  rail- 
road company  and  so  badly  distorted  that  it  required  three  days'  continuous  work  to 
put  It  in  a  serviceable  condition. 

On  July  8  I  received  telegraphic  orders  from  the  Major-General  Commanding  the 
Army  to  embark  Capt.  C.  C.  Clark's  field  telegraph  train  for  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
The  quartermaster's  department,  after  several  delays,  supplied  the  U.  S.  transport 
Stillwater  for  this  purpose.  The  loading  was  begun  on  July  13  and  finished  on  July 
14,  when  telegraphic  orders  were  received  by  the  quartermaster  at  Port  Tampa  to 
ship  no  more  troops  to  Santiago.  This  order,  as  far  as  the  Stillwater  was  concerned, 
was  revoked  the  next  day  and  the  transport  sailed  on  July  16,  having  on  board  Capts. 
C.  C.  Clark  and  J.  P.  Wooten,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps ;  First  Lieut,  and 
Asst.  Surg.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  Third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers;  Second  Lieuts. 
Albert  J.  Dillon  and  W.  M.  Talbott,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  and  Capt, 
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A.  D.  B.  Smead,  United  States  "Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  who  had  orders  to  join  Cap- 
tain Ives's  company  at  Siboney,  myself,  50  enlisted  men,  13  teamsters,  10  wagons,  and 
65  horses  and  mules. 

After  an  uneventful  voyage  around  the  west  end  of  Cuba,  Santiago  de  Cuba  was 
reached  at  8  a.  m.  ou  July  21,  where  I  went  ashore  and  not  finding  the  Major-General 
Commanding  the  Army,  I  reported  to  General  Shafter,  who  directed  me  to  proceed 
to  Guantanamo  Bay  at  once.  The  Stillivaier  sailed  that  afternoon,  after  discharging 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  which  had  been  left  on 
board  from  the  first  Santiago  expedition .  We  reached  Guantanamo  Bay  and  anchored 
at  8  p.  m.  Immediately  upon  dropping  anchor,  the  boat  of  the  captain  of  the  port 
came  alongside  and  informed  us,  after  asking  what  our  orders  were,  that  the  squad- 
ron with  General  Miles  had  sailed  eastward  for  Porto  Rico.  Anchor  was  immediately 
raised  and  we  proceeded  to  sea,  overtaking  the  iJeet  at  11  p.  m.  that  night.  At  day- 
light the  next  morning  I  reported  by  flag  to  General  Miles,  ou  board  the  U.  S. 
transport  Yale. 

The  Stillwater  accompanied  the  fleet,  and  on  July  25,  at  8  a.  m.,  was  off  the  harbor 
of  Guanica,  Porto  Rico.  The  U.  S.  auxiliary  cruiser  (lloucester  entered  the  har- 
hor  first  and  fired  a  few  shots,  clearing  the  shore,  when  the  Lampasas  and  Nueces 
entered  the  harbor,  followed  by  the  Stillwater.  I  immediately  disembarked  two 
signal  parties,  and  on  landing  on  the  beach  found  Brig.  Gen.  J.  C.  Gilmore,  United 
States  Volunteers,  in  charge  of  landing  the  forces.  Leaving  one  party  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Talbott,  with  General  Gilmore,  I  proceeded  to  the  front,  tlien  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  found  Col.  W.  M.  Black,  United  States 
Volunteer  Engineers,  with  two  companies  of  the  provisional  engineer  battalion  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  and  Maj.  S.  A.  Day,  Fifth  Artillery,  with  the  men  of  one  bat- 
tery of  the  siege  train  on  the  left  of  the  road.  We  established  communication  with 
the  beach  at  10.45  a.m.,  and  pushed  forward  with  the  advance  line.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  from  that  day  to  the  present  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the 
advance  line  has  not  been  in  communication  with  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
during  the  entire  campaign,  and  all  the  movements  of  the  troops  communicated  to 
it  by  the  appliances  and  methods  supplied  by  the  Signal  Corps.  As  more  troops 
disembarked  the  line  was  thrown  out,  and  that  afternoon  a  telephone  line  was  run 
to  the  outposts. 

Ou  July  26  signal  parties  were  established  at  various  parts  of  the  line  and  inter- 
communication had  by  telephone,  flag,  heliograph,  and  lantern.  Our  field  telephone 
kits  proved  of  great  value  in  this  service.  As  the  outposts  were  moved  toward 
Yauco  on  the  27th  the  telephone  line  was  extended.  On  this  day  I  received  orders 
from  the  Major-General  Commanding  to  build  a  telegraph  line  into  Yauco  and  open 
communication  with  Ponce.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  lance  truck  and  wire 
wagon  were  unloaded,  and  at  12  m.  construction  of  the  line  was  begun,  3  miles  being 
erected  before  dark.  More  rapid  progress  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
building  the  line  through  Guanica,  a  village  scattered  over  a  large  area,  with  the 
houses  surrounded  by  dense  foliage,  making  it  necessary  to  cut  out  a  right  of  way  in 
a  number  of  places.  I  pushed  on  to  Yauco  that  afternoon,  taking  20  men  of  tlio 
Sixth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  from  one  of  the  outposts,  and  instead  of  encounter- 
ing resistance  was  received  by  great  demonstrations  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lace. At  the  junction  of  the  Yauco  and  Sabana  Grande  road  the  Spanish  telegraph 
line  leading  from  Yauco  to  the  west  was  found  intact.  On  reaching  Yauco  it  was 
discovered  that  the  instruments  and  most  of  the  battery  in  the  telegraph  ofBce  had 
been  broken  and  the  records  carried  away  by  the  Spaniards  the  day  before.  The  tele- 
graph line,  belonging  to  the  Compaula  de  Ferrooarriles  de  Puerto  Rico  (French  com- 
pany), was  in  operation  between  Yauco  and  Ponce,  and  communication  was  estab- 
lished over  this  line  with  the  headquarters  of  the  Army,  which  had  just  lauded  at 
the  Playa  de  Ponce.  While  I  was  in  the  railroad  station  Gen.  Roy  Stone,  United 
States  Volunteers,  arrived  at  4.55  p.  m.  with  a  detail  of  20  men  from  Ponce,  and  I 
turned  the  command  of  the  city  over  to  him.  The  inclosed  map,  Exhibit  A,  shows 
the  lines  operated  by  the  Spanish  Government  just  previous  to  our  landing.  The 
next  day,  July  29,  the  flying  telegraph  line  was  completed  to  the  junction  of  the 
Yauco  and  Sabana  Grande  line,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  and  the  Spanish  line  repaired 
from  that  point  to  Ponce,  a  distance  of  23  miles.  The  line  from  Yauco  to  Ponce  fol- 
lowed the  railroad  and  was  easily  rendered  serviceable  by  sending  an  engine  and 
car,  obtained  from  the  railroad  company,  with  a  repair  party  from  Yauco  to  Ponce. 
I  accompanied  that  party,  and  by  4  o'clock  had  communication  from  Guanica  to 
Ponce  over  our  own  wire.  On  the  30th  offices  were  established  at  Tallaboa  and 
Guyanilla. 

The  Fifth  Company  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  which  was  landed  on 
the  28th  at  the  Playa  de  Ponce,  pushed  on  to  Ponce ;  occupied  the  telegraph  office 
that  afternoon  and  cleared  up  some  of  the  wreck  left  by  the  Spaniards,  who  having 
moved  all  the  instruments,  broke  the  office  furniture,  and  nearly  all  the  cells  in  the 
battery  room.     The  next  day,  the  29th,  this  company  cleared  some  of  the  lines  leading 
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from  the  main  office  to  the  railroad  station,  where  I  had  j  ust  brought  the  line  in  from 
Guanioa. 

The  Ninth  Company  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  which  having  landed 
on  the  28th  and  occupied  telegraph  and  cable  offices  at  the  Playa,  found  the  cable 
instruments  destroyed  and  the  loop  from  the  cable  hut  on  the  beach  to  the  office  cut. 
This  company,  remaining  in  camp  on  the  beach,  cleared  the  circuit  from  the  Playa 
to  Ponce  and  established  an  office  in  the  Aduana,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  were  located.  It  also  established  a  signal  station  on  the  roof  of  the  Aduana 
and  placed  signal  parties  on  each  of  the  transports  in  the  harbor.  This  station  giv- 
ing immediate  commuuicatiou  with  each  of  the  vessels,  greatly  facilitated  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops  and  suijplies. 

On  July  30,  Capt.  C.  C.  Clark's  company  (Company  D,  regulars)  was  transferred 
from  Guanica  to  Ponce  on  the  Stillwater,  while  the  animals  belonging  to  it,  which 
had  been  swum  ashore  at  Guanica  on  the  25th,  were  sent  overland  to  Ponce  under 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Talbott. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  Colonel  Allen  returned  from  St.  Thomas,  when  I  reported  to 
him  and  was  instructed  to  take  charge  of  the  land  communications  in  this  part  of 
the  island.  On  August  3,  Special  Field  Orders  No.  13  were  issued  from  headquar- 
ters of  the  army  (copy  attached  marked  B),  establishing  all  means  of  communication 
under  Colonel  Allen. 

Previous  to  this  order  the  Fifth  Company  had  been  assigned  to  the  Ponce  office, 
and  maintained,  in  addition,  the  office  at  Guanica,  Yauco,  Guyanilla,  and  Tallaboa, 
Its  commanding  officer  was  instructed  to  clear  the  line  to  Adjuntas  and  Utuado, 
where  offices  were  opened  respectively  on  the  2d  and  4th  of  August.  Lieutenant 
Wagner  was  directed  to  clear  the  line  following  the  military  road  leading  to  San 
Juan,  where,  on  the  1st  of  August,  he  opened  a  telephone  station  at  Juana  Diaz, 
which  station  was  subsequently  changed  to  a  telegraph  office  as  General  Wilson's 
column  advanced  along  this  road.  On  the  5th,  this  entire  company  was  relieved 
from  Ponce  and  the  outlying  offices  to  the  north  and  west,  and  assigned  to  the  duty 
of  maintaining  communication  along  the  line  of  General  Wilson's  advance  to  the 
eastward.  On  the  1st,  a  loop  was  run  from  the  main  office  of  the  Calle  del  Sol  and 
the  Calle  de  la  Salud  to  General  Wilson's  headquarters  in  the  Calle  Mayor,  and  main- 
tained there  nntil  the  7th,  when  his  headquarters  were  moved  to  the  Eio  Descala- 
brabo,  where  the  office  was  reopened  on  the  8th  instant,  and  on  the  9th  the  line 
extended  to  Coamo.  This  company  maintained  communication  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  always  keeping  General  Wilson's  headquarters  in  telegraphic  touch  with 
the  main  office  at  Ponce,  and  furnishing  constant  telephonic  communication  between 
his  headquarters  .and  his  advanced  outposts,  the  extreme  telephone  stations  being 
frequently  located  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  under  fire  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  12th. 

The  Ninth  Company,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  remained  in  camp  on 
the  beach  at  Playa  until  the  5th  instant,  where  it  repaired  the  loop  from  the  cable 
hut  on  the  beach  to  the  cable  office  in  the  Calle  de  la  Marina,  and  ran  a  separate 
loop  for  cable  service  to  the  headquarters  at  the  Aduana.  On  the  above  date  this 
company  was  moved  to  Ponce  and  relieved  the  Fifth  Company,  manning  the  offices  at 
Yauco,  Playa,  Adjuntas,  Utuado,  and  Ihe  main  office  at  Ponce.  It  maintained  a 
signal  station  on  the  roof  of  the  Aduana,  and  kept  signal  parties  on  the  transports 
until  the  10th  instant,  when  their  services  were  no  longer  necessaiy. 

The  regular  telegraphic  train  (Company  T>,  United  States  Signal  Corps)  supplied 
working  parties  for  general  line  repair  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponce,  and  built  a  new  line 
from  the  cable  hut  on  the  beach  to  the  main  office  in  Ponce,  which  permitted  the 
location  of  the  cable  instruments  in  the  same  building  with  the  telegraph  office, 
and  greatly  facilitated  the  dispatch  of  all  cable  business.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  telegraphic  orders  were  received  from  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  directingthe 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  with  General  Schwan,  who  was  at  this 
time  west  of  San  Germain,  and  some  twenty-odd  miles  beyond  the  end  of  our  system. 
Up  to  this  time  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  establish  communication  with 
this  column.  Capt.  C.  C.  Clark,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  ably  assisted  by 
Capt.  J.  P.  Wooten,  loaded  the  train  on  the  railroad  and  reached  Yauco  that  night, 
repaired  the  line  to  Mayaguez  by  the  15th,  rebuilding  it  in  parts,  and  opening 
offices  at  Sabana  Grande  on  the  12th,  San  Germain  on  the  13th,  and  Caho  Eojo  on 
the  14th.  Captain  Clark,  together  with  Captain  Wooten  and  Lieutenant  Dillon, 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  rapid  manner  in  which  they  rendered  this  line  service- 
able by  overcoming  almost  insuperable  difficulties  caused  by  the  weather  and  terri- 
ble roads.  Subsequently,  at  General  Schwan's  request,  he  extended  the  line  to  Las 
Marias  on  the  23d  instant.  On  tlie  1st  of  September  Captain  Clark  was  directed  to 
return  to  Ponce  with  the  train,  leaving  operators  at  the  various  offices  and  a  repair 
station  at  Cabo  Rqjo.     He  arrived  at  Ponce  on  the  5th  aud  reported  to  my  successor. 

The  main  office  at  Ponce  was  the  center  of  the  entire  system  and  controlled  iive 
circuits,  having  approximately  170  miles  (see  map  marked  C) :  one  to  Juana  Diaz, 
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Coamo,  and  to  General  Wilson's  headquarters  on  the  military  road;  one  to  Guayama 
and  Arroyo,  opened  on  the  9th,  giving  communication  with  General  Brooke's  head- 
quarters ;  one  to  the  Playa,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  army  was  stationed ;  one 
to  Yauco,  Mayaguez,  and  General  Sohwan's  headquarters;  and  one  to  Adjuntas  and 
Utuado,  where  General  Henry  was  located.  An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  office 
and  the  invaluable  part  that  the  telegraph  played  in  this  campaign  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  from  the  7th  to  the  8th  of  August  alone  4,613  messages  were  han- 
dled in  the  Ponce  office.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  transacted  this 
large  amount  of  business  with  dry  cells  and  open  circuit  keys.  The  use  of  dry  cells 
on  an  open  circuit  proved  anything  but  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing instruments  in  adjustment,  even  on  short  lines.  The  adoption  of  this  untried 
system  was  a  risky  experiment,  owing  to  the  unstability  of  the  dry  cells  and  the 
inflexibility  of  the  system. 

The  volume  of  business  at  Ponce  necessitated  the  construction  of  a  switch  board, 
which  was  built  by  myself  out  of  some  strips  of  copper  and  parts  of  broken  captured 
instruments.  A  photograph  of  this  board,  together  with  a  view  of  the  operating 
room  at  Ponce,  and  a  phototopographic  map  of  the  Spanish  position  at  Aibonito  at 
the  time  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  on  August  13,  are  appended  and  marked  D, 
E,  and  F. 

Although  the  operations  of  the  Signal  Corps  were  hampered  by  the  lack  of  material 
for  repair,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  permanent  lines  (having  material  alone 
for  the  construction  of  flying  telephone,  and  telegraph  lines),  the  command  deserves 
great  credit  for  its  ingenuity  in  meeting  and  solving  difficulties  that  arose  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  We  were,  however,  extremely  fortunate  in  obtaining  from 
the  enemy  sufficient  glass  jars,  coppers,  and  zincs  to  install  all  the  batteries  necessary 
to  operate  the  entire  system. 

Lieutenant  Davenport,  superintendent  of  the  lines  at  Ponce,  deserves  ^reat  credit 
for  the  promptness  with  which  he  handled  the  cablegram  from  Washington  on 
August  13,  suspending  hostilities,  and  the  subsequent  orders  of  the  major-general 
commanding.  The  cablegram  was  received  from  the  cable  company  at  10.34  a.  m. 
and  sent  to  headquarters  of  the  army  by  10.37  a.  m. ;  the  subsequent  orders  of  the 
major-general  commanding  were  received  from  Playa,  and  by  11.15  an  OK  was 
obtained  from  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Brooke,  Wilson,  and  Henry.  The  mes- 
sage to  General  Schwan  was  OK'd  by  Yauco  at  11.20  and  delivered  by  special  courier 
at  daylight  the  next  morning  at  a  point  20  miles  north  and  east  of  Mayaguez. 

At  the  request  of  Captain-General  Macias,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  major- 
general  commanding,  I  directed  the  establishment  of  a  transfer  office  within  our 
own  lines  at  Coamo  and  opened  communication  direct  with  San  Juan  on  August  29. 

On  September  2  I  was  relieved  from  my  duties  by  Lieut.  Col.  W.  A.  Glassford,  who 
was  announced  as  chief  signal  officer  of  all  the  forces  on  the  island  by  Special  Order 
No.  14,  First  Army  Corps,  Guayama,  September  2, 1898. 

All  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command  deserve  great  credit  for  the  intelligence, 
energy,  and  zeal  with  which  they  performed  their  duties  and  the  successful  way  in 
which  they  maintained  communication,  and  met  in  an  ingenious  manner  difficulties 
which  in  ordinary  telegraph  and  telephone  practice  are  deemed  insuperable. 

I  can  not  recommend  too  highly  for  the  zealous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
performed  their  multitudinous  and  difficult  duties  tlie  following  officers :  Capt.  C.  C. 
Clark,  J.  P.  Wooten,  and  H.  H.  Canfield,  who  almost  ruined  his  health  by  his  zealous 
application  to  duty ;  First  Lients.  Wilkie  Woodard  and  Albert  J.  Dillon ;  and  Second 
Lieuts.  William  M.  Talbott,  W.  T.  Davenport,  and  Max  Wagner ;  and  First  Lieut,  and 
Asst.  Surg.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Volimteer  Infaatry,  who  uafcr- 
tunately  contracted  typhoid  and  was  invj^lided  home. 

Very  respectfully,  Samuel  Rkbbr, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Signal  Corps,  U.S.A. 


Appendix  B. 

Special  Field  Orders,  )  Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

No.  13.  )  Ponce,  Porto  Bico,  August  S,  1898. 

Par.  II.  (1)  All  means  of  communication  by  telegraph,  telephone,  or  otherwise, 
will  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  Signal  Corps  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  signal  officer  at  headquarters  of  the  army. 

(2)  Corps  commanders  will  establish  and  at  all  times  maintain  communication 
between  their  headquarters  and  headquarters  of  the  army. 

(3)  'The  chief  signal  officer  of  each  corps  will  furnish  promptly  to  the  chief  signal 
officer  at  headquarters  of  the  army  a  diagram  of  his  system  of  communication 
between  corps  and  army  headquarters,  indicating  the  method  of  transmitting  intelli- 
gence and  the  area  and  distance  covered.    Any  changes  will  be  at  oijoe  reported. 
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(4)  All  official  communications  offered  for  transmission  must  be  written  (except 
personal  conversation  over  telephones  between  officers) .  These  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  chief  signal  officer  at  army  headquarters  as  soon  as  practicable  after  filing 
with  the  operators.  Operators  are  positively  forbidden  to  receive  or  transmit  any 
but  written  communications. 

(5)  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eeber,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  will  report 
to  the  chief  signal  officer  at  army  headc[uarter8.  The  Ninth  Company,  United 
States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Captain  Ives;  the  Telegraph  Company,  Captain 
Clark;  and  the  Fifth  Company,  Captain  Lamar,  are  hereby  assigned  to  duty  at 
army  headquarters,  and  will  be  consolidated  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Eeber,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

By  command  of  Major-Geueral  Miles : 

J.  C.  GiLMORE, 

Brigadier-General,  United  States  Volunteers. 


Appendix  4. 

bepoet  of  leetjt.  col.  feank  gekene,  united  states  volunteee  signal 
coeps,  chief  signal  offices  fifth  army  cokps,  of  the  opeeations  of 
the  signal  coeps  at  santiago  de  cuba,  with  subeepoet  of  maj.  g.  w.  s. 
stevens,  united  states  volunteee  signal  coeps. 

Hbadquaetees  Fifth  Aemt  Corps, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer, 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  August  15, 1898. 
The  Adjutant-General,  Fifth  Army  Corps, 

Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  duty  performed  by  the  Signal 
Corps  in  the  operations  leading  to  and  resulting  in  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish 
army  commanded  by  General  Toral,  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  and  province  by 
the  Fifth  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  corps  comprised  two  detachments  with  separate  and  distinct  duties.  First, 
a  detachment  of  35  men,  under  command  of  Capt.  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  United  States 
Volunteers,  to  which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  com- 
munication between  the  commanding  general  and  his  division  commanders  and  the 
supply  depots.  Second,  a  detachment  of  23  men,  under  command  of  Maj.  Joseph  E. 
Maxfield,  United  States  Volunteers,  which  was  attached  to  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  by 
paragraph  21,  S.  0.  129  c.  s.,  headquarters  of  the  Army,  A.  G.  O.,  equipped  with  a 
balloon,  compressed  hydrogen  for  inflation,  and  the  necessary  paraphernalia,  to 
which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  observation  and  reports  from  the  balloon  in  the  air. 

On  June  6  30  men  from  Captain  Stevens's  detachment  were  placed  on  board  30 
transports  (1  to  each),  and  from  that  time  to  June  25,  whether  in  port,  in  convoy,  or 
in  the  debarkation  from  the  fleet,  flag  communication  was  maintained  between  the 
different  transports  and  the  flagship  of  the  commanding  general  and  the  vessels  of 
the  naval  escort  squadron,  all  necessary  orders  being  transmitted  with  celerity  and 
precision. 

On  June  25  small  details  of  signalmen,  equipped  with  flags,  heliographs,  glasses, 
etc.,  were  sent  to  report  to  headquarters  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Cavalry  divisions, 
to  the  independent  brigade,  the  light  artillery  battalion,  and  the  mounted  cavalry 
squadron,  with  the  object  of  providing  communication  between  separated  parts  of 
the  forces,  but  the  nature  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  with  its  narrow  and  few 
trails,  the  dense  and  high  tropical  growth  obscuring  the  vista  in  all  directions,  and 
the  absence  of  any  commanding  points  upon  which  stations  could  be  established, 
soon  demonstrated  to  me  that  visual  signaling  could  not  be  depended  upon,  but  that 
communication  could  only  be  had  and  maintained  by  telegraph  or  telephone,  so  the 
men  were  withdrawn  from  the  commands  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered. 

On  June  27  a  detail  under  Captain  Stevens  began  the  work  of  extending  a  tele- 
graph line  from  Siboney  toward  Sevilla,  using  for  the  purpose  a  light  rubber-covered 
cable  having  a  core  of  seven  steel  and  one  copper  wire,  happily  provided  by  the 
forethought  of  General  Greely.  The  value  of  this  wire  can  not  be  overestimated. 
Having  no  poles,  and  the  chapparel  being  too  slight  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  wire, 
the  perfect  insulation  of  the  wire  furnished  enabled  it  to  be  laid  upon  the  brush  as 
far  back  from  the  trail  or  road  as  possible,  or  on  the  ground  itself  where  no  course 
was  open  and  a  clearing  back  from  the  trail  could  be  found,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
not  cut  or  broken  communication  by  its  means  was  perfect.  This  work,  and  in  fact 
all  the  telegraph  line  construction  and  repair  throughout  the  campaign,  had  to  be 
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prosecuted  without  interruption  on  account  of  tlie  state  of  the  weather,  sometimes 
under  a  blazing  sun  and  at  others  under  torrents  of  rain,  when  the  narrow,  bogged 
road  became  a  roaring  knee-deep  water  course. 

On  June  28  the  balloon  and  material  was  landed  at  Daiquiri,  placed  in  wagons 
and  brought  to  Siboney;  thence  on  June  29  to  the  headquarters  camp  about  3 
miles  west  of  Las  Guasimas.  The  telegraph  line  passing  from  Siboney  up  the  hill 
behind  the  town  by  the  blockhouse,  thence  over  the  trail,  joining  the  main  Sevilla 
road  at  Las  Guasimas,  was  completed  to  the  headquarters  camp  on  June  29  and  tele- 
phone communication  established,  and  on  the  same  day  the  end  of  the  cable  between 
Santiago  and  Guantanamo,  which  had  been  cut  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Allen,  Signal 
Corps,  was  landed  at  Siboney.  By  these  means  telegraphic  communication  through 
the  necessary  intermediate  repeating  oflfices  was  established  direct  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  at  the  front  near  Santiago 
de  Cuba. 

On  June  30,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Major  Masfield,  the  balloon  was 
inflated,  and  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  daily  thunderstorm  had  passed  away,  Major 
Maxfield  made  an  ascension  to  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet.  Several  other  offi- 
cers ascended  afterwards. 

An  advance  upon  the  enemy  having  been  ordered  for  July  1,  small  details  of  2 
men  each,  equipped  only  with  the  flag  and  lield  glass,  were  sent  the  night  before  to 
each  division  commander  and  to  the  light  artillery  battalion  and  the  mounted  squad- 
ron of  cavalry.  On  July  1,  at  4.30  a.  m.,  Captain  Stevens  and  Lieutenant  Burnell, 
Signal  Corps,  with  a  detachment  of  signalmen,  began  extending  the  telegraph  line 
from  the  headquarters'  camp  to  the  front,  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  aa  the  single 
narrow  road  was  crowded  with  troops  marching  to  the  front,  but  by  perseverance 
the  line  was  pushed  forward  in  the  brush  well  to  one  side  of  the  road  so  that  it  might 
not  be  disabled.  Understanding  that  the  advance  headquarters  were  to  be  located 
at  El  Poso,  I  proceeded  to  that  point  early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
the  station.  It  was  intended  to  place  the  instrument  in  the  abandoned  hacienda  of 
El  Poso,  and  by  8  a.  m.  the  wire  was  at  that  point,  but  located  as  it  was,  upon  lower 
ground  and  some  150  yards  in  the  rear  of  Lonia  del  Posa,  upon  the  crest  of  which 
Grimes's  Battery  was  in  position  and  in  the  line  of  fire  from  the  enemy's  battery 
replying  to  Grimes,  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  telephone  could  not  be  maintained 
there,  so  the  line  was  recovered  and  the  instrument  located  in  the  shelter  of  the 
bank  of  the  Aguadores  River  alongside  the  Sevilla-Santiago  road,  some  250  yards  to 
the  north  of  El  Poso.  The  latter  part  of  the  work  was  performed  under  a  smart 
shower  of  shrapnel,  which  continued  more  or  less  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  all 
day.  From  the  station  orders  were  sent  and  received  all  day,  and  the  line  was  care- 
fully and  constantly  patroled  to  guard  against  interruption^  The  rapid  movements 
of  the  diftereut  divisions,  the  extent  of  ground  covered,  and  the  increasing  advance, 
with  the  hard  fighting  all  day,  did  not  require  the  use  of  the  signalmen,  and  I  gath- 
ered them  in  as  soon  as  practicable. 

I  have  not  received  a  report  from  Major  Maxfield,  commanding  tlie  balloon  detach- 
ment and  personally  operating  the  balloon,  but  I  know  from  my  own  observation 
that  the  inflated  balloon  was  towed  along  the  road  toward  the  front  by  wagon,  and 
that  Major  Maxfield,  acting  under  orders,  very  gallantly  took  the  balloon  upon  the 
skirmish  line  between  the  last  crossing  of  the  Aguadores  River  and  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
and  there,  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby,  engineer  officer,  who  gave  the  orders, 
ascended  and  remained  up  under  a  heavy  rifle  fire  and  an  excellently  well-directed 
fire  of  shrapnel  until  the  balloon  was  pierced  many  times  and  a  descent  was  unavoid- 
able. After  descending  the  balloon  was  riddled  and  rendered  totally  unserviceable 
and  of  no  further  avail  during  the  campaign.  It  is  the  first  time  a  balloon  has  taken 
up  observers  on  the  skirmish  line  and  will  probably  be  the  last  time. 

On  July  3  the  line  was  extended  to  the  foot  of  what  is  known  as  the  San  Juan  Hill, 
where  were  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Wheeler  and  Kent,  theuce  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Lawton,  upon  the  right  of  the  line  of  investment,  and  subse- 
quently a  branch  line  built  from  General  Wheeler's  to  General  Bates's  headquarters, 
on  the  left  of  the  line  of  investment.  The  maintenance  of  so  many  stations,  \vith  the 
constant  patrol  and  repair  to  remedy  faults  both  of  accident  and  malicious  disregard 
of  the  value  of  these  indispensable  lines,  and  the  increasing  sickness,  required  more 
men  than  the  original  detachment,  so  men  were  taken  from  the  balloon  detachment. 

On  July  7  I  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aguadores  River,  found  the  telegraph  line 
along  the  coast  between  that  point  and  Siboney  in  good  condition,  and  located  and 
established  a  station  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  railroad  bridge,  in  a  position 
screened  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  and  rifle  pits  upon  the  Spanish  side  (right 
bank)  of  the  river.  Afterwards  during  every  bombardment  of  Santiago  by  the  fleet 
the  plottings  of  the  fall  of  the  shots  in  the  city  were  telephoned  from  the  station 
near  Loma  San  Juan  to  the  commanding  general,  whose  directions  as  to  range  and 
direction  were  in  turn  telephoned  direct  to  Aguadores  and  at  once  flagged  to  the 
admiral. 
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On  July  8  I  went  to  Daiquiri,  repaired  the  telegrapli  line  between  there  andSibo- 
ney,  and  made  ready  to  connect  this  line  to  the  United  States  Government  cable 
between  Daiquiri  and  Playa  del  Este,  better  known  as  Guantanamo,  which  was  laid 
for  use  in  event  of  a  denial  to  the  Government  of  further  use  of  the  French  cable. 
The  denial  did  not  take  place  and  the  Government  cable  was  used  only  a  very  few 
times. . 

Captain  Butler,  with  the  Eighth  Company,  United  States  Tolnnteer  Signal  Corps, 
reported  at  Siboney  on  July  9,  and  his  men  were  placed  on  duty  at  Agnadores,  Dai- 
quiri, Siljoney,  and  the  ammunition  camp.  From  this  time  to  July  17  the  lines  were 
constantly  maintained  in  working  order  over  their  entire  extent,  comprising  tlie  line 
of  investment  with  a  line  extending  from  the  middle  thereof  through  the  corps  head- 
quarters and  the  different  supply  camps  to  Siboney,  the  land  line  from  Aguadores  to 
Daiquiri,  ajid  in  addition  the  French  cable  from  Siboney  to  Playa  del  Este,  which 
had  been  seized  temporarily  by  the  United  States,  all  the  operators  being  soldiers  of 
the  Signal  Corps.  Those  at  the  front  worked  and  lived  in  mud  and  took  their  share 
of  all  hardships  and  exposure  to  fire  with  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

Upon  July  17,  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  Spanish 
military  telegraph  line  from  Santiago  was  tapped  at  the  junction  of  the  Caney  and 
Sevilla  roads  and  extended  into  corps  headquarters  and  communication  opened, 
and  afterwards,  as  requested,  the  different  camps  were  connected  by  telephone. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  Greene, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps, 

Chief  Signal  Officer,  Fifth  Army  Corps. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August  2i,  1S98. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Through  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Fifth  Army  Corps,  United  States  of  America.) 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  thefoUowingreport  of  my  movements  and  duties, 
dating  from  June  9,  189S,  and  covering  the  period  to  July  31,  1898 : 

Special  Orders,  No.  130,  paragraph  49,  A.  G.  O.,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  3,  1898, 
reached  me  on  the  afternoon  of  June  8,  and  I  left  Fort  Caswell,  N.  C,  by  the  first 
boat  available.  This  order  directed  me  to  report  to  Maj.  Frank  Greene,  United 
States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  at  Tampa,  Fla.  I  arrived  at  Tampa  June  10,  at 
night,  and  finding  that  Major  Greene  was  on  a  transport  at  Port  Tampa,  I  reported 
to  Major  Eeber,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  temporarily,  and  reported  to 
Major  Greene  by  telegraph  for  instructions.  On  June  11 1  reported  to  Major  Greene 
on  board  transport  Seguranca,  and,  owing  to  lack  of  accommodations  on  this  steamer, 
I  was  assigned  to  the  steamer  Olivette,  hospital  ship,  for  quarters.  This  last  steamer 
was  watering  the  fleet  and  uncertain  in  her  movements,  and  I  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  board  lest  I  should  be  left  on  departure  of  the  fleet.  I  assumed 
charge  of  the  flag  and  code  communication  on  the  vessel  by  direction  of  Chief  Sur- 
geon Appel,  commanding. 

During  the  passage  to  Santiago  this  steamer  was  supposed  to  visit  daily  each  vessel 
in  the  fleet  and  receive  the  sick.  This  entailed  constant  communication  all  day,  and 
the  available  signal  party  of  one  naval  cadet,  one  private  of  the  Signal  Corps,  and 
myself  were  needed  day  and  night. 

The  fleet  having  arrived  off'  Santiago,  I  remained  on  board  with  the  party  till 
ordered  by  Major  Greene  to  come  aboard  the  Seguranca,  on  the  evening  of  June  26. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27  I  landed  at  Siboney  with  a  party  of  eight  members  of 
the  Signal  Corps  and  10  miles  of  wire  and  two  type  D  kits,  with  directions  from 
Major  Greene  to  repair  the  telegraph  line  up  the  valley  road  to  Sevilla  and  as  far 
beyond  Sevilla  as  the  commanding  general  at  or  near  that  point  might  direct,  report- 
ing to  Major-General  Wheeler,  United  States  Volunteers,  for  signal  duty,  and  to 
maintain  connection  with  headquarters  at  Siboney,  and  then  to  send  back  the  men 
to  the  Seguranca.  (Later  it  will  be  seen  that  the  men  had  to  be  retained,  and  that 
these  directions  were  changed  of  necessity.) 

I  was  to  have  the  services  of  one  packer  and  two  pack  mules,  which  were  to  join 
me  at  Siboney  during  the  afternoon,  when  the  headquarters  train  should  pass  through 
that  place. 

Reports  of  the  existence  of  a  broken  line  along  the  road  from  Siboney  to  Sevilla 
had  come  in  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Corps.  It  was  supposed,  presumably,  that 
the  line  could  be  quickly  patched,  and  the  detachment  was  landed  without  arms, 
without  blankets,  and  with  one  day's  rations.  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  wire  furnished  me  to  be  insulated  7-strand  wire.  Owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  telegraph  section,  the  party  had  but  their  hands  and  one  pair  of  pliers — no 
climbers,  tackle,  brackets,  or  tools.    Immediately  on  landing  I  occupied  the  old 
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telephone  room  of  tlie  Juvagua  Iron  Company,  and  found  that  attempts  had  hocn 
made  to  destroy  the  telephones,  also  that  some  telephones  reported  to  exist  in  a  hut 
near  the  blockhouse  partly  up  the  hill  west  of  Siboney  had  been  removed.  I  set 
men  to  work  tracing  out  an  available  wire  to  the  blockhouse,  others  repairing  tele- 
phones aud  running  a  ground  wire  at  the  building,  and  stationed  a  man  to  make 
sure  of  obtaining  the  pack  animals  as  the  train  passed  Siboney.  I  personally  started 
with  Sergeant  Capron  up  the  valley  road  to  find  the  supposed  line.  After  going 
some  distance  this  line  failed  to  materialize  and  I  returned  to  Siboney.  There  I 
heard  mention  of  a  line  over  the  hill  trail  to  La  Guasima.  The  packer  and  the  mules 
arrived  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  by  this  time  anticipated  what  proved  necessary  in 
the  end,  the  building  of  our  own  line  of  wire.  As  I  had  10  miles  of  wire,  and  sup- 
posed at  the  time  that  this  was  my  limit,  I  calculated  that  I  could  barely  reach 
Santiago,  and  determined  not  to  waste  time  and  wire  if  possible.  The  valley  road 
was  winding,  and  I  proceeded  to  trace  out  this  road  and  also  the  trail  over  the 
western  hill,  which  joined  the  valley  road  at  La  Guasima.  I  took  the  packer  as  a 
guide  and  mounted  one  of  the  pack  mules,  followed  up  the  trail  over  the  hill  as 
shown  by  the  black  line  in  accompanying  map,  and  found  no  wire.  I  then  came 
back  down  the  valley  road  and  found  the  remains  of  two  wires  in  places.  These 
were  utterly  useless  and  would  have  caused  faults ;  they  were  overgrown  with  vines 
and  no  available  stretches  existed.  This  line  showed  evidences  of  being  abandoned 
for  some  time.  This  proved  correct ;  the  Spaniards  had  used  the  railroad  line  along 
the  sea  front  from  Siboney  to  Santiago.  The  telephone  room  at  Siboney  had  wires 
marked  "C,"  meaning  "Cuba,"  or  Santiago,  and  '-F,"  meaning  Firmeza,  a  little  vil- 
lage up  near  the  mines  in  the  hills.  The  line  from  Siboney  to  Daiquiri  ran  over  the 
bluffs  near  the  sea,  and  also  another  line  to  Daiquiri,  I  believe,  ran  in  the  valley 
behind  the  bluffs,  in  part  along  the  Juragua  Iron  Company's  railroad.  (This  rail- 
road does  not  run  to  Daiquiri,  as  supposed  by  some,  but  to  the  mines  in  the  hills. 
At  Daiquiri  a  different  company  has  another  road  running  to  its  mines.  The  Siboney- 
Santiago  road  is  narrow  guage,  the  road  at  Daiquiri  is  broad  guage.  In  each  instance 
they  run  eastward  from  Siboney  to  Daiquiri,  respectively,  and  then  across  the  valley 
road,  and  turn  westward  into  the  mountains  and  reach  tlieir  respective  mines.) 

Undoubted  proof  of  thedisuse  of  the  valley  lines  from  Siboneyto  El  Pozo  isshown 
by  the  accompanying  list  of  telephone  calls  dated  July  28,  1897,  and  taken  from  the 
San  Juan  blockhouse,  the  last  station  held  by  the  Spanish  before  their  enforced 
retreat  into  Santiago.  This  list  of  calls  shows  that  El  Pozo  was  the  nearest  station 
to  Siboney  on  the  road  over  which  the  American  army  advanced.  On  reaching  Sibo- 
ney, after  this  examination,  I  started  a  party  running  our  own  wire  from  the  block- 
house on  the  hill  northwest  of  Siboney  up  the  trail  aud  over  the  ridge,  as  shown  by 
black  line.  The  men  had  to  carry  the  heavy  coil  as  they  laid  the  wire,  and  it  was  a 
tedious  and  difficult  work.  I  had  the  packer  take  up  several  coils  on  his  mules  and 
distribute  them  ahead  on  the  trail,  for  a  mile  could  be  saved  by  this  trail  in  reaching 
La  Guasima. 

It  became  evident  that  not  only  had  the  line  to  be  built  in  toto  to  secure  freedom 
from  faults  and  constant  trouble,  but  that  it  would  be  a  lengthy  piece  of  work  unless 
something  could  he  devised  to  help.  The  line  was  passed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill 
that  evening;  a  telephone  had  been  made  from  the  wrecks  of  instruments,  and  all 
connections  made  in  the  building,  including  a  good  ground.  Private  Kinkaid  had 
been  on  shore  and  joined  my  detacnment  by  order  of  Major  Greene.  This  soldier 
had  used  his  time  well,  and  hunted  out  the  railroad  supplies,  found  salammoniac,  blue- 
stone,  cells,  zincs,  and  coppers,  and  had  followed  down  the  wires  along  the  railroad 
toward  Aguadores  till  he  was  fired  on  by  the  Spaniards.  I  now  more  than  ever 
regretted  the  absence  of  keys,  sounders,  and  telephones.  Nothing  but  pieces  of  an 
old  printing  telegraph  instrument  could  be  found.  The  night  was  spent  by  the 
detachments  as  best  they  could. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  I  started  a  party  to  continue  the  wire  as  best  they 
could,  while  Sergeant  Dillon  with  an  assistant  endeavored  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
reel  for  carrying  wire  and  paying  out.  The  coils  were  difficult  to  handle  when  once 
broken  and  unrolled  by  hand.  I  applied  to  General  Garcia  in  person,  asking  for  a 
machete,  our  passage  through  brush  being  impossible  in  places  and  the  instrument 
being  an  absolute  necessity.  I  was  refused,  but  was  offered  the  services  of  two 
Cuban  soldiers  "  who  could  cut  for  me."  Sergeant  Dillon  cleverly  managed  to  make 
a  sort  of  litter  having  a  pivoted  reel  in  the  center,  enabling  men  to  carry  the  coil 
while  one  unwound  it.  After  this  the  party  managed  to  make  more  headway.  The 
Cubans  proved  a  waste  of  time,  requiring  valuable  time  to  explain  to  them  what  I 
wanted  and  to  get  the  work  done  with  celerity.  The  dense  undergrowth  proved 
very  useful,  for  by  using  a  pole  with  a  fork  at  its  end  the  wire  could  be  thrown  over 
the  higher  brush  and  thus  be  above  the  ground ;  moreover  it  was  free  from  interfer- 
ence. By  this  process  some  2i  miles  were  laid  this  day.  I  found  on  ascending  the 
hill  early  that  morning  that  the  line  had  been  broken  at  the  blockhouse  near  Sibo- 
ney, apparently  purposely,    I  mended  it  myself  securely,  and  as  each  half-mile  coil 
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■was  laid  the  type  D  kit  was  used  to  test  liaok.  Men  were  left  at  Siboney  to  use  tlae 
station  instrument  and  to  draw  rations. 

Tlie  type  D  kit  worked  with  fair  success  only  up  to  the  end  of  the  day's  work, 
some  2^^  miles  from  Siboney.  The  detachment  marched  into  Siboney  this  night  and 
again  slept  as  best  they  could.  The  Cubans  had  proved  of  so  little  service  that  I 
sent  one  away  and  told  the  more  intelligent  one  to  report  at  5  a.  m.  next  day.  This 
individual  failed  to  report  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  till  about  9.30  a.  m.  I  started 
the  detachment  to  pick  up  the  work  and  remained  at  Siboney  to  obtain  a  machete. 
I  made  another  appeal  to  General  Garcia  and  failed  to  attain  my  object.  I  finally 
impressed  upon  his  adjutant-general  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  losing  time  and  wished  the  instrument  and  not  the  Cuban.  I  finally  obtained 
this  second  day  an  old  machete,  though  I  took  one  Cuban  along,  and  continued  the 
work. 

Lieutenant  Burnell  met  me  this  day  at  La  Guasima  and  offered  to  assist  with  the 
men  attached  to  General  Kent's  headquarters,  the  general  having  no  use  for  the  sig- 
nal party  at  the  time  and  kindly  allowed  Lieutenant  Burnell  to  join  me.  This  gave 
me  much-needed  assistance,  as  my  own  party  was  small.  Each  day  we  had  not  only 
the  natural  obstacles  to  overcome,  but  suffered  the  daily  deluge  of  rain,  and  as  we 
worked  from  early  morning  till  dark,  we  were  wet  continually  and  often  stayed  wet 
at  night.  The  absence  of  blankets  and  protection  proved  trying,  but  none  of  us 
worried  over  the  physical  discomforts,  our  interests  being  so  keen  and  all  of  us  being 
too  busy  to  think  much  of  such  things.  I  had,  of  course,  by  this  time  seen  that 
Siboney  was  no  longer  to  be  reached  by  us  as  a  camp.  The  party  had  acquired  an 
old  kettle,  and  henceforth  we  lived  and  camped  wherever  we  happened  to  stop. 

The  chief  signal  officer  had  authority  to  call  for  assistance  of  men  from  commands 
should  it  be  necessary,  and  on  this  day  I  was  passed  by  the  commanding  general 
between  Sevilla  and  La  Guasima,  and  he  gave  me  personal  directions  to  call  on  any 
commanderor  organizations  for  men.  I  needed  more  men,  but  I  felt  that  the  men 
familiar  with  the  work  would  do  better,  even  if  few,  than  strangers  would.  After 
Lieutenant  Burnell  met  me  I  arranged  with  him  to  go  ahead  of  me  and  begin  laying 
wire  from  General  Kent's  headquarters  on  out  the  road,  passing  General  Wheeler's 
headquarters  and  aiming  at  reaching  the  corps  headquarters.  I  sent  wire  ahead  to 
Lieutenant  Burnell  by  the  little  pack  train,  and  he  with  his  party  began  about  a 
mile  beyond  Sevilla,  near  what  I  presume  must  have  been  General  Wheeler's  division 
camp  and  the  artillery  camp  of  the  29th  and  30th  of  June.  Meantime  I  continued 
on  from  La  Guasima  through  Sevilla,  and  at  dark  reached  a  large  encampment  in 
which  I  noticed  the  artillery,  Colonel  Wood's  cavalry  regiment,  and  some  other 
troops  at  K  K.  It  had  become  understood  now  that  the  line  was  to  go  on  out  as  it 
was  needed.  I  found  Lieutenant  Burnell's  starting  point  just  at  dark,  and  found  a 
problem  in  crossing  the  large  open  spaces  around  this  camp,  for  as  will  be  seen  with 
this  splendid  wire  the  main  danger  was  open  spaces  and  the  difficulty  of  erecting 
poles.  Where  heavy  chaparral  existed  the  line  was  safe,  and  with  a  machete  and 
the  help  of  an  occasional  tree,  we  had  a  very  good  line.  I  had  changed  the  type  D 
kit  and  taken  a  type  A  kit  in  hopes  of  better  results,  and  had  tested  back  as  usual. 
Major  Greene  joined  us  about  1  p.  m.  this  day  and  talked  with  Siboney. 

When  my  party  reached  K  the  darkness  and  the  exliaustion  of  the  men  prevented 
any  further  work.  Early  the  morning  of  the  30th  one  of  the  men  accomplished  the 
feat  of  climbing  one  of  those  very  tall  palms,  and  from  this  a  long  reach  was 
obtained  for  the  wire.  A  couple  of  improvised  poles  carried  the  line  to  a  tree,  and 
here  the  forward  section  of  the  line  was  joined,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Fifth 
Corps  in  the  field  was  connected  by  wire  with  America,  Lieutenant  Burnell  having 
reached  A.  Near  this  place  were  several  of-the  division  and  brigade  camps,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  adjutant-general  Fifth  Corps  that  the  line  was  at 
his  disposal.  However,  on  this  day  the  field  instrument  caused  me  much  misery. 
First  someone  cut  the  line  near  Siboney,  (;aking  about  20  yards  of  wire. 

Patrols  had  been  arranged,  and  two  men  went  from  A  into  Siboney.  These  men 
repaired  the  break;  but  even  after  this  the  getting  through  of  messages  was  some- 
times tedious  and  difficult  with  this  instrument.  I  knew  that  the  line  was  good, 
and  indeed  a  splendid  one,  with  no  faults  unless  tampered  with,  or  perhaps  acci- 
dentally cut  by  pack  trains  at  a  few  points.  The  horses  had  been  left  at  Tampa,  and 
were  sadly  needed,  as  patrols  had  a  round  trip  of  some  15  miles,  and  it  was  slow 
work.  Indeed,  my  own  supervision  was  hampered,  as  I  could  not  move  with  the 
desired  facility. 

At  A  during  the  30th  of  June  I  found  several  Signal  Corps  men  and  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Young  asking  him  to  let  me  have  his  party  if  not  needed  by  him.  This  he  very 
kindly  complied  with.  I  was  anticipating  the  running  of  the  line  farther  out  and  the 
necessity  of  equipping  the  stations  with  operators.  Some  men  had  already  gone  to 
Guantanamo  and  some  were  at  Siboney.  I  collected  this  day  about  twenty  men, 
but  on  thfe  evening  of  the  30th  of  June  the  detachment  was  again  divided  up,  the 
commanding  general  desiring  parties  to  be  attached  to  each  of  the  following  bodies 
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of  troops :  The  First  Division,  the  Second  Division,  the  Third  Division,  the  cavalry 
division,  and  Maj  or  Rafferty 's  i  ndependent  cavalry.  The  artillery  brigade  had  already 
its  men.    These  parties  were  named  and  directed  to  join  at  dawn  on  Jnly  1. 

During  tho  afternoon  of  June  30  I  received  directions  from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral to  run  the  line  the  next  morning  to  the  sugar  mill  and  to  El  Pozo,  it  being 
expected  to  make  this  the  field  headquarters  for  July  1.  Grimes's  Battery  was  sta- 
tioned at  El  Pozo,  and  I  walked  over  the  route  and  had  my  first  glimpse  of  Santiago 
from  this  position.  The  wire  had  already  been  run  down  the  road  past  the  division 
hospital,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  with  Lieutenant  Burnell  and  the 
remains  of  the  detachment,  the  line  was  prolonged  to  the  sugarmill  and  stretched  to 
El  Pozo  building,  but  the  Spanish  shell  fire  was  so  accurately  covering  this  space 
that  the  building  could  not  be  used,  and  the  sugar  mill  near  by  and  about  200  yards 
to  the  right  of  and  below  Grimes's  Battery  became  tlie  field  headquarters.  The 
line  was  tied  up  to  a  tree  behind  the  battery  and  then  tapped  at  the  bank  of  the 
creek  at  the  sugar  mill  for  a  station.  From  this  station  we  then  had  communication 
with  A  and  with  Siboney. 

During  the  day  of  July  1  the  packer  appeared  at  the  sugar  mill  with  a  long-dis- 
tance telephone  sent  by  the  chief  signal  officer.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  see  it, 
for  it  at  once  assured  perfect  communication ;  after  this  there  was  no  further  trouble. 
Indeed  I  was  so  afraid  that  this  instrument  might  be  struck  by  fragments  of  some 
shell  that  I  had  it  placed  with  its  connection  under  the  bank,  and  for  a  time  it  was  used 
thus.  It  was  brought  out  after  the  firing  ceased.  During  the  construction  of  the  line 
the  small  pack  train  had  rendered  most  valuable  service,  bringing  out  wire  and 
placing  it  at  intervals  ready  for  use.  The  packer,  Anderson  by  name,  was  a  most 
willing  and  intelligent  man  and  proved  of  great  assistance  in  many  ways ;  he  worked 
untiringly  till  he  was  finally  taken  down  with  fever  and  was  replaced  by  another 
man. 

The  chief  signal  officer  informed  me  that  there  was  more  wire  and  had  a  supply 
sent  out  from  Siboney,  so  that  there  was  plenty  for  all  emergencies.  I  had  given 
directions  to -the  jiatrols  to,  if  possible,  board  the  Seguranca  at  Siboney  and  get 
blanket  rolls  of  the  men.  This  was  accomplished  and  the  camp  at  the  sugar  mill 
station  became  more  habitable. 

A  slight  description  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  points  marked  on  the  sketch  is 
necessary.  San  Juan  is  really  nearer  the  city,  and  the  position  of  Grimes's  Battery 
and  El  Pozo  should  be  nearer  Santiago.  The  distance  between  Sevilla  and  K  and  A 
should  be  greater  than  shown.  The  creek  does  run  parallel  to  the  trail  at  the  sugar 
mill,  and  a  trail  should  come  in  here  from  the  north.  The  sketch  shows  this  last 
trail  as  coming  in  farther  up  toward  Santiago. 

Major  Maxfield  kindly  loaned  me  several  men  after  the  destruction  of  the  balloon 
on  the  1st  of  July. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Jnly,  by  directions  received  from  Lieutenant  Miley, 
aid  to  the  general  commanding,  the  line  was  carried  to  the  San  Juan  River  at  F,  the 
station  at  C  being  still  maintained,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d,  under  direction 
of  the  chief  signal  officer,  Major  Greene,  the  line  was  carried  forward,  and  at  H  a 
station  was  established  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Wheeler,  at  the  American 
trenches  on  San  Juan  Hill.  From  this  point  the  line  was  afterwards  carried  right 
and  left  to  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Lawton  and  Bates,  respectively,  thus  con- 
necting by  wire  the  center  and  both  flanks  of  the  American  trenches  with  America. 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  dates  on  which  the  last  was  done,  as  I  was  so  ill  on  the  4th 
of  July  as  to  be  compelled  to  lie  down,  and  I  do  not  know  what  took  place.  I 
remained  at  the  sugar  mill  some  days  and  finally  went  into  Siboney,  hoping  to  get 
relief  by  getting  off  the  ground.  I  had  supposed  that  it  was  a  temporary  illness, 
but  yellow  fever  developed  after  malarial  fever  and  I  was  sent  to  the  fever  camp  in 
the  hills,  where  I  remained  until  the  28d  of  July,  when  I  was  sent  home  on  the 
Concho  by  the  medical  authorities  at  Siboney. 

Several  of  the  detachments  went  into  the  hospital,  and  most  of  the  men  felt  badly 
at  the  end.  As  time  went  on  the  original  signal  detachment  was  pretty  well  dis- 
tributed at  stations,  and  I  believe  the  balloon  detachment  was  eventually  used  in 
laying  lines. 

On  the  night  of  July  2  the  night  attack  by  the  Spanish  and  the  fire  of  our  own 
lines  looked  from  Grimes's  Battery  like  a  flank  movement,  and  the  balloon  detach- 
ment and  what  men  I  had  were  collected  and  armed  with  rifles  picked  up  from  the 
roads  and  then  formed  under  Major  Maxfield  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  outlook 
of  the  trail  from  the  north  at  its  juncture  with  our  line  of  communication.  All 
stragglers  were  impressed  and  guards  were  established  for  the  night. 

The  line  as  I  last  left  it  had  stations  at  Siboney,  at  A,  at  sugar  mill,  C,  and  at  H, 
General  Wheeler's  headquarters.  This  line  had  all  of  its  telephones  in  series  at  that 
time.  I  understand  the  line  was  carried  out  to  General  Lawtoii's  headquarters  on 
the  right  and  this  instrument  placed  in  series,  while  the  line  to  the  left  was  made  a 
separate  circuit  with  an  instrument,  probably  a  type  A  or  type  D  at  H.    Attached 
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is  a  photograph  from  Harper's  Weekly  which  is  incorrectly  titled.  On  reaching  San 
Juan  with  our  line,  Major  Greene  discovered  the  Spanish  telephone  under  the  Santi- 
ago side  of  the  blockhouse,  and  with  his  approval  and  the  permission  of  the  officer 
In  charge  I,  with  much  delight,  put  it  under  my  arm  and  carried  it  off.  It  was  the 
last  station  instrument  used  by  the  Spanish,  and  they  had  evidently  no  time  to 
destroy  it.  In  the  photograph  this  instrument  is  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
where  I  placed  it  on  July  3,  and  it  was  eventually  used  at  General  Lawton's  head- 
quarters on  the  right.  The  photograph  represents  the  station  at  Dhe  foot  of  San 
Juan  Hill. 

I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  behavior  of  the  men  in  the  detachment.  They 
were  not  only  intelligent  and  without  thought  of  comfort  or  self,  but  anticipated 
everything.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  serve  with  these  men.  Lieutenant 
Burnell  pleased  me  very  much,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  much  assistance  and 
cheerful  service.  Many  of  the  men  were  under  fire  at  some  time,  and  I  experienced 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  officers  voluntarily  speak  very  highly  of  them.  In  all  the 
work  done  by  my  detachment  everything  went  smoothly  and  the  establishing  of  the 
line  was  accomplished  without  a  setback. 

The  insulated  wire  enabled  the  line  to  be  built.  With  iron  wire  and  no  equipment 
the  line  would  have  been  not  only  endlessly  delayed,  but  have  given  much  trouble, 
if  successful  at  all.  The  dense  undergrowth  proved  a  help,  for  we  were  enabled  to 
run  long  stretches  of  wire  by  placing  it  in  comparative  security  in  forks  and  in  the 
tops  of  small  trees.  The  pack  train  saved  us  more  time  than  anything  else.  A 
wagon  would  have  never  proved  as  mobile.  Indeed,  I  should  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  a  couple  of  pack  mules  be  attached  to  each  section.  The  absence  of  the 
horses  proved  a  loss,  especially  to  the  patrols,  and  in  this  very  rapid  movement  on 
Santiago  the  line  needed  rapid  patrolling,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  men  avail- 
able for  the  work.  The  operators  were  busy  day  and  night,  and  assisted  during  the 
day  in  laying  lines.  Even  a  guard  was  used  on  two  nights  at  the  Sugar  Mill  station, 
so  that  the  men  were  pretty  thoroughly  worked.  I  can  not  make  mention  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  detachments,  as  the  men  were  all  so  gratifying  in  their  behavior  that 
I  was  proud  of  them  and  of  the  corps. 

The  number  of  men  was  far  too  small  for  the  attendance  on  the  corps  had  the  cam- 
paign proved  more  extended.  The  men  could  not  stand  a  lengthy  continuance  of 
each  effort  in  the  climate.  Indeed,  the  fortunate  supplying  of  the  insulated  pliable 
wire  and  the  jungle  enabled  us  to  accomplish  the  work  with  celerity.  If  to  the 
situation  above  described  the  continued  necessity  for  flag  and  heliograph  parties 
had  existed,  the  demand  could  not  have  been  complied  with.  At  least  three  men 
were  required  at  stations  to  operate  telephones,  day  and  night,  and  to  occasionally 
carry  messages.  We  met  with  most  kindly  interest  and  assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  at  corps  headquarters. 

I  have  attached  a  brief  summary  of  the  progress  of  the  line. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  S.  Stevens, 
Major,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


SUMMARY  OF  PBOG'iESS   OF   TELEPHONE   UNE   PROM   SIBONKY,  CUBA,  TO  THE  AMERI- 
CAN TRENCHES  IN  FRONT  OF   SANTIAGO   DE   CUBA. 

Jtine  Z7,  1S98. — The  detachment  of  8  men  landed  in  forenoon,  equipped  station, 
reconnoitered  roads,  and  ran  the  line  from  Siboney  up  and  over  the  ridge  to  the 
northwest  of  that  place. 

June  ZS. — The  line  was  extended  to  near  Las  Guasimas. 

June  29. — The  line  was  established  through  Las  Guasimas  to  Sevilla,  past  Sevilla  to 
headquarters  of  the  cavalry  division,  and  from  this  point  to  corps  headquarters,  a 
mile  short  of  El  Pozo  or  the  Sugar  Mill. 

June  30. — The  line  was  in  use  and  was  patrolled  to  and  from  Siboney,  and  the 
detachment  was  subdivided  for  service  in  the  battle  of  July  1. 

July  1. — The  line  was  extended  to  El  Pozo  and  the  Sngar  Mill,  and  was  used  from 
this  point  at  field  headquarters  during  the  battle  of  July  1. 

July  2. — The  line  was  again  carried  forward  to  San  Juan  Kiver,  by  some  called  the 
Aguadores  River.     (See  map.) 

Jitbi  3. — The  line  was  carried  to  San  Juan  Hill  and  the  center  of  the  American 
trenches. 

Later,  on  dates  unknown  to  me,  the  line  was  extended  to  both  flanks  of  the  Ameri- 
can trenches. 
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Appendix  5. 

report  of  lietrr.  coi.  joseph  e.  maxfieij),  tjnited  states  volunteer  signal 
corps  on  war-ballooning  at  santiago  de  cttba. 

War  Department,  Signal  Office, 

Washington,  September  10,  1898, 
Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Shafter, 

Commanding  Fifth  Army  Corps,  Montauk  Point,  New  York. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  information  copy  of  a  report  made  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Joseph  E.  Maxfield,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  who  was 
obliged  to  leave  Cuba  owing  to  sickness. 

This  report  was  made  by  my  orders  in  order  that  there  might  be  on  file  in  this 
office  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the  balloon  train  of  the  Signal  Corps  during  the 
siege  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  W.  Grebly, 

Brigadier-General,  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

[!Fir8t  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
Camp  Wiicoff,  Long  Island,  Septmniber  IS,  1898. 
Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.     The  services  ren- 
dered by  the  balloon  detachment  as  well  as  by  the  whole  of  the  Signal  Corps  was 
satisfactory. 

Wm.  Shaftbr, 
Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers,  Commanding. 


Jacksonville,  Fla.,  August  30,  1898. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  make  report  of  the  operations  of  the  balloon  sections  of 
the  Signal  Corps  during  the  present  war  with  Spain. 

Pursuant  to  telegraphic  orders,  I  was  relieved  from  duty  as  signal  officer.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Lakes,  on  April  13, 1898,  and  left  the  same  night  for  Governors  Island, 
New  York,  where  I  leportetl  to  the  major-general  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  East  for  duty.  I  was  instructed  to  put  the  balloon  equipment  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  which  had  been  shipped  from  Denver  to  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.  Y.,  in  thorough 
repair,  it  being  intimated  that  a  balloon  might  be  employed  at  Sandy  Hook  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  early  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy's  fleet.  Shortly  after, 
however,  I  was  informed  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  that  an  allotment  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  balloon  train  had  been  obtained,  and  was  instructed  by  him  to  thoroughly 
equip  a  balloon  train  for  the  field.  Shortly  after  these  instructions  were  amended 
so  as  to  require  the  equipment  of  two  trains  instead  of  one. 

The  apparatus  already  in  the  possession  of  the  corps  embraced  1  silk  balloon,  1 
small  generator  (which  was  out  of  repair),  1  small  gas  compressor  (also  out  of 
repair),  180  steel  tubes  for  holding  compressed  hydrogen,  1  balloon  wagon,  1  wagon 
for  the  carriage  of  tools  and  miscellaneo-is  supplies,  and  5  wagons  for  the  carriage 
of  the  gas  tubes.  Both  the  compressor  and  generator,  while  large  enough  for  use 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  were  too  small  to  give  good  results  in  actual  service. 

The  plan  adopted  looked  to  the  organization  of  2  balloon  companies,  each  equipped 
with  2  balloons,  1  generator  for  hydrogen  gas,  and  160  tubes  filled  with  compressed 
hydrogen,  together  with  the  necessary  wagons  for  the  carriage  of  the  apparatus  and 
the  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  In  addition,  a  permanent  gas  plant 
was  to  be  installed  at  the  base  of  supplies,  consisting  of  a  generator  and  compressor 
of  large  capacity,  to  which  the  gas  tubes  could  be  sent  for  refilling  after  use.  I  was 
informed  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  that  the  necessary  wagons,  aside  from  those 
already  belonging  to  the  service,  would  be  procured  from  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, and  that  bids  for  additional  gas  tubes  had  already  been  invited  by  the  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Apart  from  these,  all  necessary  apparatus  and 
material  was  to  be  ordered  by  me.  Both  in  the  repairing  of  the  apparatus  already 
on  hand  and  in  the  ordering  of  new,  great  difficulty  was  had  in  finding  firms  who 
could,  without  delay,  perform  the  necessary  work.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  by 
the  middle  of  May  all  the  apparatus  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had  been 
placed  in  thorough  repair,  the  work  upon  the  new  apparatus  was  approaching  com- 
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pletion,  and  orders  had  been  placed  for  the  necessary  tools  and  material  for  the 
generation  of  gas. 

Dnring  the  latter  part  of  this  work  I  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Wildman, 
aeronautical  engineer,  afterwards  first  lieutenant,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps.  As  fast  as  the  materials  and  apparatus  were  ready  they  were  shipped  to 
Tampa,  Fla.,at  which  point  it  was  decided  to  erect  the  permanent  gas  plant,  at 
least  temporarily.  Much  delay  occurred  in  the  shipment  of  the  balloon  material 
irom  B^ort  Wadsworth,  owing  to  its  great  weight  and  the  lack  of  men  to  properly 
handle  it,  the  garrison  at  that  time  being  small  and  engaged  in  other  work. 

In  addition  to  having  placed  in  thorough  repair  all  the  apparatus  on  hand,  there 
was  purchased  1  portable  gas  generator,  1  semiportable  generator  of  large  size,  3 
balloons,  1  compressor  of  the  capacity  of  25,000  cubic  feet  per  day,  1  large  sheet- 
iron  gasometer,  5,000  feet  of  balloon  cable,  an  additional  cable  reel  so  designed  as 
to  be  easily  placed  in  an  army  wagon  and  dismounted  at  will,  1  portable  boiler  for 
the  operation  of  the  gas  generator,  1  large  stationary  boiler  for  the  operation  of  the 
compressor.  In  addition  there  was  also  purchased  a  large  variety  of  tools  of  all 
kinds  suitable  for  working  both  in  wood  and  metal,  to  enable  repairs  to  be  readily 
made  in  the  field .  Large  quantities  of  iron  turnings  and  sulphuric  acid  for  the  gen- 
eration of  hydrogen  were  also  shipped  to  Tampa.  By  the  middle  of  May  all  orders 
had  been  placed  and  work  had  progressed,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  leave 
New  York  and  to  proceed  to  Tampa  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  balloon  com- 
panies. As  I  was  at  the  same  time  acting  as  censor  over  the  cables  terminating  in 
New  York,  and  as  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  had  not  been  organized  at  that  time, 
I  was  informed  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
remain  in  New  York  for  some  time  longer.  I  did  so  remain  until  May  31,  placing 
the  work  of  inspection  of  the  apparatus  undergoing  construction  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  Mr.  Wildman. 

Under  telegraphic  instructions  I  left  New  York  on  May  31  and  proceeded  to  Tampa, 
Fla.  On  reporting  there  to  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Army,  I  was  informed 
that  it  was  desired  to  send  a  balloon  train  with  the  expedition  at  that  time  fitting 
out  for  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  was  by  him  directed  to  report  to  the  major-general 
commanding  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  Upon  so  doing  I  was  informed  that  I  had  but 
two  or  three  days  in  which  to  organize  a  company  and  get  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  material  ready  for  transportation.  At  this  time  there  was  under  my  command 
not  a  single  officer  or  man,  and  it  was  found  that  the  articles  pertaining  to  the  bal- 
loon equipment  which  had  been  shipped  from  New  York  had  not  been  unloaded  from 
the  cars  at  Tampa,  but  were  at  various  points  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Tampa  and 
vicinity.  On  applying  to  the  depot  quartermaster  at  Tampa  I  was  informed  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  shipments,  but  was  given  permission  to  go  over  the  bills  of 
lading  in  his  office.  On  some  of  these  bills  of  lading  it  was  found  that  the  number 
of  the  car  in  which  the  goods  had  been  shipped  was  missing,  and  it  seemed  almost 
a  hopeless  task,  in  the  short  time  available,  to  locate  and  get  together  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  Santiago  campaign.  The  depot  quartermaster,  however,  imme- 
diately detailed  a  clerk  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  railroad  officials,  traced  and 
found  most  of  the  cars  containing  the  balloon  material,  while  Major  Greene,  United 
States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  placed  at  my  disposal  three  army  wagons  and  a  small 
force  of  men .  A  detail  of  30  men  from  an  infantry  regiment  was  also  secured.  The 
five  tube  wagons  pertaining  to  the  balloon  train  were  unloaded  first,  giving  me  eight 
wagons  in  all.  With  these  the  work  of  unloading  progressed  rapidly,  and  on  the 
night  preceding  the  departure  of  the  troops  from  Tampa  to  Port  Tampa  all  the 
material  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  balloon  train  had  been  gotten  together. 
Ten  men  of  the  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army,  from  Chickamauga,  4  from  Atlanta, 
and  10  from  Major  Greene's  command  at  Tampa,  had  in  the  meantime  reported  to 
me  for  duty.  Major  Greene  also  placed  at  my  disposal  the  services  of  Second  Lieut. 
George  C.  Burnell,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  and  the  promotion  of 
Sergt.  Walter  S.  Volkmar  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  gave  me  two  officers. 
Two  cars  containing  the  gas  tubes  and  some  of  the  heavy  material  were  not  unloaded, 
but  at  my  request  were  shipped  by  the  depot  quartermaster  to  Port  Tampa.  Request 
was  made  for  two  cars  upon  which  the  other  necessary  apparatus  and  stores  could 
be  loaded,  and  I  was  informed  that  these  would  be  ready  at  the  yards  of  the  railroad 
company  at  10  o'clock  that  evening.  These  cars,  however,  could  not  be  found  at  the 
designated  place  when  the  loaded  wagons  arrived  there,  but  by  going  directly  to 
the  yardmaster  of  the  railroad  company  two  other  cars  were  secured,  and  all  prop- 
erty except  camp  and  garrison  equipage  and  rations  were  loaded  thereon  before  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Requisitions  had  in  the  meantime  been  made  for  necessary 
tentage  and  ordnance  property  to  equip  my  small  command.  All  the  necessary  tents 
were  secured,  but  practically  no  ordnance  supplies  could  be  had,  and  the  command 
sailed  from  Port  Tampa  with  but  a  portion  of  the  men  equipped  with  a  mess  outfit, 
while  none  of  them  had  any  arms.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  no  delay  would  arise  in 
the  shipment  of  tents  and  rations  to  Port  Tampa,  these  were  sent  over  the  road  by 
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wagon  together  with  the  men  of  the  command.  I  myself  left  for  Port  Tampa  at  4 
o'clock  the  same  afternoon,  but  did  not  reach  there  until  after  9  o'clock,  owing  to 
the  delay  caused  hy  the  passage  of  troops  trains.  The  next  day  was  the  one.devoted 
by  the  liioopb  to  the  loading  o^"  the  transports.  It  was  found  that  no  assignment  to 
any  transport  had  been  made  for  the  balloon  detachment,  and  it  was  only  after  some 
time  and  by  the  order  of  the  commanding  general  that  such  assignment  was  obtained. 
The  cars  containing  the  balloon  material  were  found  early  in  the  morning,  and  by 
placing  an  officer  upon  the  train  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  these  oars  were  at 
last  brought  opposite  the  designated  transport,  the  Bio  Grande,  and  the  supplies 
unloaded.  Loading  upon  the  transport  at  once  began,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  carboys  of  sulphuric  acid  could  not  be  placed  in  the  hold  but  bad  to  be  hoisted 
up  over  the  ship's  side,  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  the  loading  was  com- 
pleted. Lieut.  James  E.  Steele,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  reported  to 
me  before  the  sailing  of  the  expedition. 

On  June  22  the  landing  of  the  troops  of  the  expedition  began  at  Daiquiri.  The 
order  of  landing,  as  issued  by  the  commanding  general,  prohibited  all  persons  not 
serving  immediately  with  organizations  designated  in  the  order  from  landing,  and 
the  balloon  detachment  remained  on  board  the  transport  until  June  28.  On  June  27, 
I  was  informed,  verbally,  by  Maj.  Frank  Greene,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps,  chief  signal  officer  oj"  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  that  the  major-general  command- 
ing directed  that  the  balloon  detachment  should  laud  and  proceed  to  the  front  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  reconnaissance  from  the  balloon.  Request  was  at  once  made 
for  authority  to  land  the  generator  with  the  necessary  acid  and  iron-turnings,  and 
to  iniiate  the  balloon  at  the  landing  place  and  tow  it  to  the  front  after  inflation.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  keep  the  compressed  gas  stored  in  the  cylinders  as  a  reserve, 
as,  if  these  were  once  exhausted  and  the  generator  was  not  landed,  but  one  inflation 
of  the  balloon  could  be  made.  This  request  was  refused.  That  evening,  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  facilities  could  be  obtained,  the  landing  of  the  balloon  and  the  gas 
cylinders  was  begun.  Before  all  the  tubes  had  been  placed  upon  the  lighter  the  sea 
became  extremely  rough,  and  after  one  man  had  fallen  overboard  and  was  rescued 
with  great  difiiculty,  it  was  found  necessary  to  delay  the  unloading  until  the  next 
morning.  Landing  was  completed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  equipment  loaded 
upon  seven  army  wagons,  and  the  march  to  the  front  began.  Owing  to  the  condition 
of  the  roads  it  was  found  necessary  several  times  to  partially  unload  the  wagons  at 
bog-holes,  and  it  was  not  until  that  night  that  Siboney  was  reached.  I  reported  to 
the  commanding  general  that  night  and  received  instructions  to  continue  the  march 
the  next  morning  and  report  to  him  at  whatever  point  should  be  established  as  his 
headquarters  upon  my  arrival.  The  detachment  reached  headquarters  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th,  but  a  heavy  rainstorm  prevented  any  work  being  done  with 
the  balloon  that  day.  On  the  next  day  the  balloon  was  spread.  It  was  found  that 
the  extreme  heat  had  softened  the  varnish  so  that  the  two  sides  of  the  envelope 
were  stuck  together.  It  was  also  found  that  either  from  scorching  or  the  use  of 
improper  varnish  portions  of  the  balloon  were  badly  rotted.  This  balloon  was 
the  old  balloon  in  the  possession  of  the  corps  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  After 
the  envelope  had  been  fully  spread,  numerous  small  holes  in  it  were  found,  as  well 
as  several  rents  of  considerable  extent.  It  was  in  such  condition  that  had  the  ascents 
to  be  made  in  time  of  peace  it  would  have  been  felt  unsafe  to  use  it.  The  rents  were 
carefully  sewn  and  covered  with  adhesive  plaster  and  the  balloon  inflated.  Three 
ascents  were  made  that  afternoon — the  first  by  myself  and  Sergeant  Baldwin,  Signal 
Corps,  United  States  Army;  the  second  by  Second  Lieut.  Walter  S.Volkmar,  Gen- 
eral Castillo,  of  the  Cuban  army,  being  carried  as  a  passenger;  and  the  third  by  the 
chief  engineer  officer  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  and  myself.  These  ascents  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  knowledge  as  to  the  direction  and  course  of  roads  and  streams 
immediately  in  our  front.  The  fact  that  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral  Cervera  was 
in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  was  at  last  definitely  settled.  It  could  not  be  determined, 
however,  how  strongly  the  fortifications  in  our  front  were  held,  nor  could  they  be 
located  except  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  A  most  flattering  verbal  report  as  to 
the  value  of  the  balloon  in  war  was  made  by  the  chief  engineer  officer  to  the  com- 
manding general,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  employed  during  the  battle 
planned  for  the  next  day.  That  evening  verbal  orders  were  brought  me  by  the  chief 
engineer  officer  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  from  the  commanding  general  to  report 
with  the  balloon,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  practicable,  at  El  Peso,  which  was  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  during  the  battle,  and  that  there  I  would 
find  the  chief  engineer  officer  who  would  accompany  me  in  the  ascents.  The  balloon 
was  secured  in  the  most  sheltered  place  possible  for  the  night,  and  the  detachment 
rose  at  daybreak  and  proceeded  to  replace  the  gas  which  had  been  lost  during  the 
night.  It  was  also  found  that  new  rents  had  been  caused  by  the  wind  during  the 
night,  which  had  to  be  repaired  before  the  balloon  could  be  used.  As  soon  as  these 
repairs  were  completed  the  detachment  took  up  its  march  for  El  Poso,  towing  the 
balloon  by  means  of  captive  ropes.     On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  El  Poso 
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the  detachment  was  halted,  and  I  rode  up  on  the  hill  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby,  the  chief  engineer  officer,  and  selecting  a  suitable  place 
for  the  ajcension.  Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill  none  of  the  officers  attached 
to  headquarters  were  visible,  and  it  was  found  that  the  hill  was  covered  bya  slow, 
but  remarkably  accurate,  shrapnel  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns.  I  rode_  over  the  hill 
in  search  of  headquarters,  my  horse  being  shot  just  as  I  turned  to  regain  the  base  of 
the  hill.  Here  I  met  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby,  and  the  balloon  was  carried  to  a 
place  in  the  river  bottom,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  an  ascent  made. 
Colonel  Derby  and  myself  occupying  the  basket.  From  this  point  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  corps,  setting  forth  the  movement  of  troops  both 
at  El  Caney  on  our  right  and  upon  the  road  to  our  front,  which  led  to  the  hill  at  San 
Juan.  Under  orders  from  the  chief  engineer  officer,  the  balloon  was  then  pulled 
down  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  ground — the  occupants  of  the  basket  still 
remaining  in  it — and  towed  toward  the  front  until  a  more  suitable  position  for  view- 
ing the  intrenchments  at  San  Juan  could  be  found.  It  was  supposed  that  the  bal- 
loon would  be  halted  at  El  Peso  and  that  point  taken  as  a  station  for  the  balloon 
detachment,  as  had  been  originally  intended.  As  this  was  not  done,  a  statement  was 
made  by  me  as  to  the  results  of  artillery  firing  at  balloons  in  experimental  work 
abroad  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  ftom  such,  and  the  fact  stated  that  in  my 
opinion  it  was  unwise  to  carry  the  balloon  farther  to  the  front.  No  formal  protest, 
however,  was  made,  as  it  was  felt  that  the  chief  engineer  officer  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  commanding  general  and  that  his  desires  were  to  be  carried  out.  As  a 
consequence,  the  balloon  was  carried  rapidly  to  the  front  until  it  was  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  who  were  then  deploying  for  an  attack  upon  the  block- 
house and  trenches  on  the  San  Juan  Hill.  As  no  further  progress  to  the  ftont  could 
be  made,  the  balloon  was  then  carried  across  the  bed  of  the  San  Juan  Eiver  and 
into  a  large  meadow  just  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  river. 

In  passing  through  the  trees  and  brush  along  the  river  banks  the  ropes  holding  the 
balloon  captive  became  badly  tangled  in  this  brush,  and  no  movement  for  a  time 
was  possible;  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  could  the  balloon  be  given  the  necessary  ele- 
vation to  enable  it  to  do  its  best  work.  Nevertheless,  from  this  position  the  fact  was 
determined  that  the  intrenchments  on  the  San  Juan  Hill  immediately  in  our  front 
were  strongly  held,  and  a  message  to  this  effect  sent  to  the  commanding  general 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  artillery  upon  the  hill  at  El  Peso  should  reopen  its  fire 
upon  them.  This  was  done.  Theattentionof  the  occupants  of  the  basket  was  given 
almost  solely  to  an  examination  of  the  ground  held  by  the  enemy  and  that  imme- 
diately in  their  front,  and  it  is  impossible  for  that  reason  to  state  what  was  the  dis- 
position of  our  own  troops  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  most  of  whom  were  hidden  by  the 
brush.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  dismounted  cavalry  were  deploying  in  the 
open  meadow  in  which  was  the  balloon,  about  50  yards  in  our  front.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  enemy  opened  fire.  This  fire  appeared  to  be  musketry  alone.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  it  became  apparent  that  the  balloon  had  been  struck,  as  there  was  a 
decided  loss  of  gas,  and  the  rope  having  not  yet  been  cleared  from  the  brush  I  gave 
the  order  that  the  balloon  should  be  pulled  down,  hoping  to  be  able  to  disentangle 
it,  carry  it  to  the  rear,  repair  the  holes  in  it,  and  replace  the  lost  gas  from  the  tubes 
which  still  remained  full.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
the  detachment  was  busy  endeavoring  to  disentangle  the  captive  cord  and  extend  it 
along  the  bed  of  the  river.  During  this  work  the  detachment  was  exposed  to  a 
heavy  musketry  fire,  from  which  they  were  fortunately  fairly  well  sheltered  by  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  although  the  leaves  oftentimes  fell  in  showers  from  the  bushes 
and  trees  overhanging  the  bank,  but  one  man,  Private  Hey  wood.  Signal  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  was  struck,  he  receiving  a  wound  in  the  foot. 

An  examination  of  the  balloon  having  shown  several  holes  in  the  upper  portion, 
and  the  loss  of  so  much  gas  as  to  render  the  further  use  of  it  impossible,  orders  were 
given  to  secure  it  and  to  retreat  along  the  river  bottom.  This  was  done,  and  the 
detachment  in  a  short  time  reported  at  El  Peso.  Later  in  the  day  Second  Lieut. 
Walter  S.  Volkmar  was  instructed  to  make  an  examination  of  the  balloon  and  report 
whether  it  had  been  so  badly  damaged  as  to  render  its  recovery  useless.  He  reported 
that  the  gas  had  entirely  escaped  and  that  there  were  numerous  holes  and  rents  in 
the  envelope,  which  would  render  it  totally  unserviceable  for  future  use  in  the  field 
where  facilities  for  repairs  upon  a  large  scale  were  lacking.  He,  however,  folded  the 
balloon  and  placed  it  in  the  basket,  and  it  was  afterwards  recovered  and  brought  to 
Siboney.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  and  evening  of  July  1  the  detachment  was 
employed  in  relieving  armed  men  coming  to  the  rear  with  wounded  soldiers,  and  in 
any  way  in  which  it  was  thought  they  could  be  useful.  On  the  next  day  a  portion 
of  it  was  directed  to  report  to  Maj.  Frank  Greene,  chief  signal  officer,  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  for  duty  in  connection  with  telephone  work.  A  detail  was  also  made 
from  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some  rapid-fire  guns  to  the  front.  Until  the 
morning  of  July  3  the  detachment  remained  camped  at  El  Peso,  at  which  time  it  was 
marched  back  to  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  general  and  there  went  into 
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camp.  A  cablegram  having  been  received  from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  stating  that 
a  new  balloon  had  been  shipped  me  which  would  soon  arrive  at  Santiago,  a  report  of 
this  fact  was  made  to  the  commanding  general,  who  informed  me  that  no  further 
work  with  the  balloon  would  be  necessary  in  the  present  campaign.  Request  was 
made  on  the  same  day,  through  Maj.  Frank  Greene,  chief  signal  officer,  for  permis- 
sion to  ship  back  to  Siboney  and  to  the  United  States  the  empty  gas  tubes,  so  that 
they  might  be  refilled  and  be  available  for  further  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.     This  permission  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  transportation. 

On  July  5  the  detachment,  with  the  exception  of  six  men  who  were  detailed  for 
work  upon  the  telephone  lines  under  Maj.  Frank  Greene,  Signal  Corps,  was  marched 
to  Siboney  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  balloon,  reel,  and  apparatus  other  than 
tubes.  Here  it  wasfound  that  Lieut.  Col.  James  Allen,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal 
Corps,  to  whom,  in  compliance  with  orders,  I  had  reported  by  letter  upon  my  arrival 
at  Tampa,  was  at  Guantanamo  on  the  cable  steamer  Adria.  A  cablegram  was  sent 
him,  requesting  an  interview  relative  to  the  future  operations  of  the  balloon  sec- 
tions, and  asking  if  he  could  come  to  Siboney,  as  I  had  no  means  of  reaching  Guan- 
tanamo. Colonel  Allen  reached  Siboney  that  evening  and  immediately  made  request 
to  the  commanding  general  for  detail  of  myself  and  ten  men  of  my  command  to  aid  in 
the  laying  of  a  submarine  cable  from  Daiquiri  to  Guantanamo.  This  detail  having  been 
made,  I  left  Siboney  upon  the  cable  steamer  Adria  that  night  with  the  ten  men,  the 
remainder  of  the  detachment  being  ordered  to  repair  the  Spanish  telegraph  line 
from  Siboney  to  Daiquiri,  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  new  cable 
about  to  be  laid.  On  July  14  I  returned  to  Siboney,  where  I  was  joined  two  days 
later  by  the  absent  members  of  my  command.  Permission  was  again  requested  to 
transport  the  gas  tubes,  which  had  been  left  near  Sevilla,  to  Siboney  and  thence  to 
the  United  States.  This  was  granted,  and  on  July  16  the  detachment  was  marched 
to  Sevilla  and  the  tubes  loaded  upon  wagons  which  were  returning  empty  from  the 
camps  at  the  front.  The  cable  steamer  Adria  having  been  ordered  back  to  the 
United  States,  these  tubes  were  loaded  upon  her  at  Siboney  on  the  night  of  July  18, 
and  the  property  for  which  I  was  responsible  was  turned  over  to  the  care  of  Second 
Lieut.  James  R.  Steele,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  small  detachment 
under  my  command  in  the  iield.  Second  Lieut.  James  R.  Steele  performed  his  duty 
in  the  same  quiet,  thorough,  and  faithful  manner  which  had  marked  his  entire  pre- 
vious career  in  the  Signal  Corps.  Second  Lieut.  Walter  S.  Volkmar  proved  himself 
to  be  an  energetic  and  courageous  young  officer.  The  entire  command  bore  itself 
well,  not  only  while  under  fire,  but  also  during  the  days  of  hard  work  and  priva- 
tions which  followed.  To  Sergeant  Kennedy,  Signal  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
praise  is  due  for  display  of  courage  and  uniform  cheerfulness,  which  did  not  fail  to 
have  its  effect  up6n  the  entire  command. 

On  July  19  I  sailed  upon  the  steamer  Adria  for  Tampa,  in  obedience  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  1,  Special  Orders,  No.  40,  dated  Headquarters  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  July  17,  1898,  which  directed  me  to  proceed  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  report  for 
orders  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  Tampa  was  reached  on  July  27, 
where  it  was  found  that  under  the  able  direction  of  First  Lieut.  L.  B.  Wildman, 
United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  the  apparatus  pertaining  to  the  gas  plant  for 
the  generation  and  compression  of  hydrogen  had  been  instituted.  A  balloon  com- 
pany was  also  found  there  under  his  command,  together  with  two  balloons  and  all 
the  necessary  appliances  for  the  equipment  of  a  balloon  train.  On  July  29  I  was 
seized  with  fever  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Tampa,  where  I  remained  until 
August  5.  On  that  date  I  left  for  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  0.  168,  W.  D.,  A.  G.  0.,  dated  July  19, 1898,  or  rather  upon  telegraphic 
notice  that  such  an  order  had  been  issued.  After  my  departure  Lieutenant  Wildman 
reports  that  the  balloon  section  which  still  remained  at  Tampa  was  made  ready  for 
duty  at  Porto  Rico  in  obedience  to  orders  received  by  him,  but  that  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  it  has  remained  at  Tampa,  where  ascensions  for  purposes  of 
instruction  were  made  on  one  day. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  securing  the  rapid  manufacture  of  apparatus  needed 
have  already  been  referred  to.  No  less  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  the  services 
of  experts  in  the  varnishing  and  care  of  balloons.  While  in  New  York  innumerable 
applications  for  enlistment  were  received  from  professional  aeronauts,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  wholly  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  of  the  class  desired. 
The  American  aeronaut,  making  his  ascensions  as  he  does  for  purposes  of  exhibition 
only,  desires  to  land  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  little 
importance  to  him  whether  his  envelope  is  made  highly  impermeable  to  the  gas  con- 
tained in  it  or  not,  and  the  result  is  that  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  proper 
processes  to  be  employed  in  making  and  keeping  the  envelope  highly  impermeable. 
It  is  understood  that  the  services  of  two  French  experts  were  offered  after  I  left  New 
York,  but  only  at  the  most  exorbitant  salaries.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  met  with, 
however,  it  can  be  said  that  within  five  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Signal 
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Corps  was  able  to  put  a  fully  equipped  balloon  train  in  the  field,  and  tbat  by  the  time 
the  companies  of  the  Volunteer  Signal  Corps  had  been  organized  and  were  ready  for 
service  another  train  was  practically  completed.  At  the  time  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  one  set  of  equipment  was  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  all  the  necessary 
apparatus  and  material  for  mailing  balloon  ascensions,  although  work  could  not  have 
been  done  with  it  as  rapidly  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  a  fresh  supply  of  tubes 
contaiuing  compressed  gas  been  available.  Another  balloon  section  was  at  Tampa, 
likewise  fully  equipped. 

As  regards  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  work  of  the  balloon  section  in  the 
campaign  of  Santiago,  in  its  bearing  as  to  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  balloon  in  war- 
fare, a  few  remarks  may  be  useful.  As  has  been  stated  above,  the  use  of  the  balloon 
in  this  campaign  was  very  limited.  Had  it  been  brought  ashore  and  used  daily  from 
the  time  of  landing  until  the  day  of  the  battle  upon  July  1,  it  is  believed  a  largo 
amount  of  exceediugly  valuable  information  would  have  been  obtained.  As  it  was, 
the  few  ascents  made  on  the  afternoon  of  June  30  were  not  rich  in  results,  although 
some  additions  to  the  map  of  the  country  in  our  front  were  made  possible  by  them. 
On  July  1  at  least  two  items  of  information  of  value  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
balloon.  These  were  as  follows:  First,  the  fact  that  the  intrenchments  at  or  near 
the  hill  of  Sau  Juan  were  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  The  obtaining  of  this  infor- 
mation resulted  in  the  opening  of  fire  by  the  battery  at  the  hill  of  El  Poso  earlier 
than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  Second,  the  official  report  of  Brigadier- 
General  Kent,  commanding  the  First  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps,  as  published  in 
the  press,  states : 

"  The  enemy's  infantry  fire,  steadily  increasing  in  intensity,  now  came  from  all 
directions,  not  only  from  the  front  and  the  dense  tropical  thickets  on  our  flanks,  but 
from  sharpshooters  thickly  posted  in  trees  in  our  rear,  and  from  shrapnel  apparently 
aimed  at  Ihe  balloon.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby,  of  General  Shafter's  staff',  met  me 
about  this  time  and  informed  me  that  a  trail  or  narrow  way  had  been  discovered 
from  the  balloon  a  short  distance  back  leading  to  the  left  to  a  ford  lower  down  the 
stream.  I  hastened  to  the  forks  made  by  this  road,  and  soon  after  the  Seventy-fiirst 
New  York  Eegiment,  of  Hawkins's  Brigade,  came  up.  I  turned  them  into  the  by- 
path indicated  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby  leading  to  the  lower  ford,  sending 
word  to  General  Hawkins  of  this  movement.  This  would  have  speedily  delivered 
them  in  their  proper  place  on  the  left  of  their  brigade." 

The  country  iu  which  the  army  was  operating  was  covered  with  brush  and  trees 
and,  moreover,  was  hilly.  Such  a  country  is  the  one  least  likely  to  afford  to  the  bal- 
loon a  good  opportunity  of  proving  its  usefulness.  Movements  and  positions  which 
upon  a  flat,  open  country  could  have  been  easily  distinguished  from  the  basket 
of  a  balloon,  and  in  no  other  way,  were  hidden  or  only  discerned,  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Experiments  made  abroad  in  photography  from  balloons,  using  a  telephoto  lens, 
have  shown  that  in  this  way  objects  that  could  not  be  seen  even  with  strong  glasses 
can  be  located.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  a  telephoto  lens  is  almost  essential  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  observations.  Negatives  thus  made 
could  be  rapidly  developed  and  the  pictures  greatly  enlarged  by  being  thrown  upon 
a  screen  by  the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern,  thus  enabling  the  making  of  a  very  com- 
plete map  of  sections  of  country  even  when  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

The  balloon  used  in  the  Santiago  campaign  was  one  of  about  15,000  cubic  feet 
capacity.  This  raised  the  two  observers,  the  necessary  instruments,  and  the  captive 
cord,  but  not  enough  ballast  could  be  carried  to  give  easy  control  of  the  balloon  in 
case  it  had  broken  away ;  furthermore,  even  in  a  slight  wind  it  was  found  that  the 
lifting  power  of  the  balloon  was  sensibly  lowered.  It  is  therefore  believed  that 
balloons  employed  for  military  reconnaissance  should  be  of  at  least  18,000  cubic  feet 
capacity. 

The  use  of  gas  compressed  in  steel  cylinders  for  the  inflation  of  the  balloon  seems 
to  be  the  best  method  until  new  processes  of  generation  of  hydrogen  shall  have  been 
discovered,  thus  enabling  portable  generators  of  light  weight  to  be  utilized.  The 
present  portable  generator  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  is  almost  too  large  and  too 
heavy  to  be  moved  over  rough  roads,  while  the  weight  of  the  material  for  the  gen- 
eration of  the  gas  is  excessive.  It  would  therefore  seem  preferable,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  place  the  generator  at  the  base  of  operations  and  to  keep  the  balloon 
supplied  with  gas  by  the  shipment  to  the  front  of  tubes. 

The  carriage  of  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  is  difficult  when  carried  in  car- 
boys, as  was  the  case  during  the  Santiago  campaign.  It  was  found  that  the  stoppers 
often  were  knocked  out  or  the  necks  of  the  carboys  broken  while  being  transported. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  carriage  of  acid  in  lead-lined  iron  cylinders,  while  much  more 
convenient,  offers  the  objection  that  even  the  slightest  hole  in  the  lead  liuino-  will 
lead  to  leakage  of  the  acid  and  possibly  a  serious  accident. 

It  is  also  believed  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  case  of  field  operations,  where 
expense  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  to  substitute  ingots  of  zinc  for  the  iron 
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turnings  ordinarily  used.     By  doing  this  a  greater  rapidity  of  generation  would  be 
secured  .ind  less  transportation  would  be  required. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  present  apparatus  for  balloon  work  is  cumbersome,  and  can 
be  transported  over  bad  roads  only  with  great  difBoulty.  There  is  a  wide  field  for 
improvement,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  coming  ytars  sufiacient  appropriations 
may  be  secured  to  enable  a  thorough  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  looking 
toward  the  finding  of  new  methods  of  generation  and  the  lightening  of  the  apparatus 
employed  and  the  weight  of  material  used. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

^  J.  E.  Maxfield, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps. 


Appendix  6. 


BEPOET  OF  SECOND  LIETJT.  GRANT  SftUIEES,  UNITED   STATES  VOLTJNTEEE  SIGNAL 
CORPS,  ON  TELEGRAPHIC  CENSORSHIP. 

New  York  City,  Octoher  ,75, 1S98. 
The  Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  A., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  report  as  military  censor  at  this  station  during  the  recent  hostili- 
ties between  this  country  and  Spain : 

On  April  25, 1898,  by  order  of  the  President,  the  cable-telegraph  systems,  seven  in 
number,  having  their  termini  in  this  city,  were  constructively  taken  possession  of 
by  yourself,  as  Chief  Signal  Officer,  charged  bylaw  with  the  control  of  all  telegraph 
and  cable'Sines  within  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  and  you  designated  Lieut 
Col.  Joseph  E.  Maxfield  as  military  censor  at  this  station,  to  represent  yon  in  the 
work  of  performing  such  military  occupation  of  the  telegraphic  cable  systems  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  then  just  begun  should  from  time  to  time  make  manifestly 
needful. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Maxfield  went  into  actual  possession  of  the  office  of  the  United 
States  and  Haiti  Cable  Company  at  No.  17  William  street,  this  city,  as  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  over  the  lines  of  this  company  the  greater  part  of  information  between 
the  United  States  and  the  points  most  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  hostilities  would  be 
transmitted.  This  office  was  the  actual  terminus  of  the  1,500-mile  cable  starting 
from  this  city  and  extending  to  Cape  Haitien,  on  the  island  of  Haiti,  at  which  latter 
point  the  line  diverged,  in  connection  with  the  French  company's  cable  system,  both 
westward,  to  points  in  Cuba,  and  eastward  along  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Island  of  Martinique. 

The  military  occupation  of  the  telegraphic-cable  systems  at  this  point  on  April 
29  was  continued  under  Lieut.  Col.  George  O.  Squier,  succeeding  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maxfield  as  miliTary  censor  on  May  15,  and  later,  on  June  11,  by  the  undersigned, 
who  continued  to  occupy  the  position  until  the  censorship  over  telegraphic  business 
was  raised  on  August  18,  1898,  five  daj^s  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol 
between  this  country  and  Spain. 

The  first  weeks  of  the  censorship  were  chiefly  employed  in  preventing  information 
regarding  projected  movements  of  bodies  of  troops,  naval  vessels,  and  transports 
from  reaching  the  press,  and  to  that  end  it  became  necessary  to  charge  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  observance  of  this  regulation  ordered  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  upon 
at  least  two  sworn  assistants  in  each  of  the  cable  companies'  transmitting  offices 
who  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  who  made  oath  to  faithfully  observe 
the  orders  of  the  military  censor  at  this  station  in  obedience  to  the  written  engage- 
ments of  the  presidents  of  the  various  telegraph  cable  companies  made  to  the  Chief 
Signal  Officer  when  he  assumed  possession  constructively  of  their  system  on  April 
29.  Competent  men  were  found  to  fill  all  these  positions,  and  during  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  days  during  which  the  censorship  was  enforced  there  was  not  an 
hour  during  the  twenty  four  on  any  day  when  military  censor  was  not  in  immediate 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  communication  with  the  various  cable  offices  when  not 
actually  present  at  them  to  supervise  the  business  passing  over  their  lines. 

It  was  avowedly  the  desire  of  both  the  President  and  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  that 
the  military  censorship  at  this  point  should  be  exercised  throughout  the  war  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  all  legitimate  commercial  business,  including 
press  business  and  when  the  subject-matter  of  the  messages  themselves  did  not  con- 
flict with  the  known  requirements  insisted  on  by  the  Government,  no  delay  or  cen- 
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sorship  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  prompt  conduct  of  business  as 
transacted  before  the  Government  took  control. 

It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  as  military  censor  to  expedite  the  large 
volume  of  Government  business  which  went  almost  exclusively  between  Washington 
and  Cuban  and  Porto  Rican  points  over  the  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Haiti 
Cable  Company.  All  Government  business  had  an  absolute  preference  over  all 
other  matter  awaiting  transmission  in  either  direction  over  the  line  of  this  cable, 
and  as  between  the  various  governmental  matter  the  business  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  given  the  preference  until  our  forces  were  landed  on  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
whereupon  the  preference  was  given  to  the  War  Department,  next  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, then  the  State  and  Post-Office  departments  in  their  order,  and  careful  regard 
being  had  on  all  special  occasions  by  the  undersigned  to  give  the  preference  to  any 
Government  messages  plainly  calling  for  prompt  transmission,  regardless  of  the 
department  whence  it  emanated.  Instructions  as  to  the  same  requirements  were 
giveu  by  the  undersigned  to  the  officials  of  the  French  cable  system,  whose  lines 
were  used  from  Cape  Haitian  westward  to  Guantanamo  and  Caimanera,  and  later 
on  the  reestablishment  of  the  line  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  to  their  faithful  observ- 
ance thereto  not  a  little  of  the  promptness  which  was  afterwards  obtained  in  the 
transmission  of  Government  business  in  large  volume  must  be  credited. 

On  special  occasions,  and  on  the  special  request  of  the  officers  of  the  Executive 
and  War  and  Navy  departments,  including  the  commanding  officers  of  armies  and 
fleets,  most  rapid  service  was  had  in  the  transmission  of  messages  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  front. 

Twenty  minutes  was  the  average  time  for  the  transmission  of  important  messages 
between  the  War  Department  and  headquarters  in  the  field  before  Santiago,  and  on 
one  occasion,  to  make  some  specific  illustrations  of  the  advantage  gained  by  mili- 
tary occupation  of  cable  offices  in  time  of  actual  warfare,  another  instance  may  be 
giveu.  Early  in  August,  after  the  occupation  of  Santiago  by  our  military  forces, 
the  censor  received  the  request  at  the  Haiti  cable  office  in  New  York  that  he  furnish 
to  the  admiral  commanding  the  American  naval  forces  at  Santiago  with  true  Wash- 
ington time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  chronometers  on  the  flagship  and  that 
an  officer  from  that  vessel  was  then  at  the  Santiago  cable  office  awaiting  the  desired 
information.  It  lacked  about  fifteen  minutes  of  the  noon  hour  when  this  request 
was  received.  The  censor  made  known  the  wishes  of  the  admiral  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  by  telegraph,  and  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Washington  running  into  the  Haiti  cable  office  was  cleared  of  busi- 
ness. The  signal  of  one  click  of  the  key  was  agreed  upon  as  notification  from  Wash- 
ington of  the  moment  of  noon.  The  operators  at  the  Cape  Haitien  end  of  the  cable 
were  ordered  to  stop  transmitting  or  receiving  over  any  of  the  lines  terminating  at 
that  point  and  to  keep  the  line  clear.  The  Santiago  office  was  notified  of  the 
arrangement,  and  promptly  at  midday  the  agreed-upon  signal  was  flashed  from  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  into  the  Haiti  cable  office;  the  operator  at  the  re- 
cording instrument  of  the  cable,  not  10  feet  away,  sent  the  signal  instantly  to  Cape 
Haitien;  the  operator  there  flashed  it  to  Santiago,  and  in  a  period  of  time  which 
could  not  have  exceeded  two  seconds  the  officer  from  the  admiral's  flagship  was 
made  acquainted  with  Washington  time,  and  a  new  and  unique  record  made  for  the 
rapid  transmission  of  information  was  obtained.  • 

Again  referring  to  the  more  specific  work  of  censorship  at  this  station,  the  under- 
signed reports  that  there  was  a  wide  misinterpretation  put  upon  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  military  occupation  of  cable- 
telegraph  lines.  It  was  deemed,  and  the  press  largely  are  responsible  for  this  wide- 
spread impression,  that  the  censorship  by  the  Government  was  directed  against  the 
press  to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  other  class  of  cable  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  not  directed  against  the  press  at  all  except  incidentally.  The  censorship  was 
the  control  over  all  classes  of  cable  business — private,  press,  and  commercial — made 
necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  At  times  it  fell  with  some  severity  upon  the 
press,  but  at  no  time  with  anything  lifeethe  degree  of  inconvenience  that  it  caused 
the  commercial  interests,  that  have  to  employ  the  cable  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
It  became  necessary  in  the  early  stage  of  the  hostilities  to  promulgate  an  order  that  no 
code  or  cipher  messages  were  to  be  transmitted  other  than  those  to  and  from  Govern- 
mental authorities  at  Washington  and  the  legal  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  neutral  foreign  governments.  To  the  latter  at  all  times  the  privilege 
of  communicating  In  code  and  cipher  was  extended  freely. 

A  simple  record  of  the  source  and  destination  of  these  messages  in  both  directions 
was  kept  for  the  information  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  but  at  no  time  did 
the  censorship  operate  as  a  prohibition  on  any  class  of  cable  business  except  those 
in  Spanish  to  and  from  Spain  and  to  and  from  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto 
Rico,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Thomas,  in  which,  of  course,  were  included  the  restrictions 
as  to  cipher  and  code  messages  above  noted. 

As  promptly  as  it  was  deemed  safe  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  after  the  conclusion 
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of  the  peace  protocol  all  restrictions  were  raised,  even  those  relating  to  Spanish 
messages,  and  exceptions  were  made  even  at  an  earlier  date,  when  the  peace  negotia- 
tions had  actually  commenced,  to  enable  the  Governor-Geueral  of  Cuba  to  commu- 
nicate freely  through  the  cable  leaving  New  York  with  his  home  Government 
regarding  the  disposition  he  was  to  exhibit  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  then 
existing  in  both  the  eaateru  and  western  half  of  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

After  the  capture  and  transfer  to  this  country  of  large  numbers  of  Spanish  officers 
aud  men  it  was  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  this  Government  to  direct  the  censor 
at  this  station  to  pass  without  question  numerous  messages  sent  by  and  addressed  to 
those  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen  into  our  hands  and  were  coniined  at  Portsmouth, 
Annapolis,  and  Norfolk,  and  at  military  prisons  in  Georgia,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  the  phraseology  of  those  messages  indicated  the  surprise  and  pleasure  which 
both  the  senders  and  recipients  felt  at  the  kind  treatment  they  were  receiving  at 
the  hands  of  their  captors,  the  safety  and  good  fare  they  enjoyed,  and  their  lack  of 
nothing  to  make  them  comfortable. 

This  relaxation  of  the  censorship  conduced  not  a  little  to  the  diminishing  of  bitter 
feeling  between  the  large  numbers  of  people  in  Spain  whose  relatives  were  confined 
to  this  country,  and  with  whom  they  were  enabled  readily  to  communicate  by  their 
captors.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  extend  every  possible  facility  in 
matters  of  telegraphic  communication  to  their  captive  enemy,  while  exercising  the 
strictest  censorship  over  all  matters  emanating  from  our  enemy  still  in  arms. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  censorship  as  it  incidentally  applied  to 
press  business.  All  orders  which  the  censor  was  obliged  to  announce  were  addressed 
to  the  officers  of  the  cable  companies,  and  hence  arose  some  confusion  at  various 
stages  ot  ttie  war  as  to  the  regulations  in  force.  These  instructions  were  private  and 
were  not  always  intended  for  the  information  of  the  press  or  public.  It  was  mani- 
festly improper  if  a  contraband  message  was  stopped,  delayed,  or  censored,  to  notify 
the  sender  or  recipient  of  the  standing  or  changed  condition  of  his  message,  and  as 
time  is  always  the  most  important  element  in  the  transmission  of  press  messages,  any 
delay  that  occurred  to  that  class  of  business  at  this  city  was  sure  to  cause  friction 
between  the  cable  companies  and  their  press  patron  particularly  affected.  Cable 
companies  were  bound  to  obey  the  Government  in  the  person  of  the  censor,  and  by 
like  order  were  not  privileged  to  give  any  information  as  to  failure  or  delay  in  serv- 
ice of  the  censored  condition  in  which  messages  were  sometimes  delivered. 

But  the  utmost  care  was  exercised  at  all  times  to  guard  against  abuses  of  this 
authority,  undoubtedly  possessed  by  the  Government,  over  all  classes  of  business,  and 
the  censor  can  recall  at  this  moment  not  a  single  instance  from  among  the  patrons 
of  the  cable  companies,  whether  they  were  commercial  houses,  press  association 
managers,  foreign  newspaper  correspondents,  or  private  individuals,  where  those 
concerned  were  reputable,  in  good  standing,  and  loyal  Americans,  of  any  complaint 
being  made  of  the  censorship  exercised  during  the  late  war. 

This  report  can  not  be  closed  without  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  censor  of 
his  sense  of  obligation  and  appreciation  of  the  cordial  cooperation  extended  to  him 
at  all  times  by  the  officers  of  the  various  cable  companies,  especially  the  managers 
and  operators  at  the  office  of  the  Haiti  Cable  Company,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
hourly  for  many  weeks  in  peculiarly  intimate  relations  in  moments  most  trying  to  all 
concerned.  He  bears  hearty  testimony  here  to  their  unvarying  loyalty  at  all  times, 
giving  proof  of  a  rarely  unselfish  devotion  to  interest  only  their  own  by  reason  of 
their  citizenship,  and  alone  making  it  possible,  as  he  never  otherwise  could  have 
done,  for  the  censor  to  carry  out  his  directions  with  the  measure  of  success  or  of 
satisfaction  he  may  have  given  to  the  Government  to  whom  he  was  responsible. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Grant  Squires, 
Second  Lieutenant,  United  States  Volunteer  Signal  Corps,  Military  Censor. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE. 

War  Department,  Ordnance  Office, 

Washington,  October  1,  1898. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  principal 
operations  of  the  Ordnance  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1898,  with  such  remarks  and  recommendations  as  the  interests 
of  this  branch  of  the  military  service  seem  to  require 
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The  fiscal  resources  and  expenditures  of  the  Department  during  the 
year  were  as  follows,  viz: 

Amount  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations  on  June  30, 
1897 --.  $7,213,865.74 

Amount  in  the  Treasury  not  reported  to  the  credit  of  the  appropria- 
tions on  June  30, 1897 340.52 

Amount  in  Government  depositories  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  offi- 
cers and  others  on  June  30, 1897 614,267.00 

Amount  of  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1897,  including  the  appropriation  for  armament  of  fortifications 
in  the  act  approved  March  3, 1898 21,504,592.21 

Amounts  refunded  to  ordnance  appropriations  in  settling  accounts 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898 472,325.51 

Gross  amount  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898,  from 
sales  to  officers,  from  rents,  from  collections  from  troops  on  account 
of  losses  of  or  damage  to  ordnance  stores,  from  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  from  powder  and  projectiles  (pro- 
ceeds of  sales),  from  sales  of  condemned  stores,  from  testing  machine, 
and  from  all  other  sources  not  before  mentioned 53, 392. 21 

Total 29,858,783.19 

Amount  of  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1898, 

including  expenses  attendipg  sales  of  condemned  stores,  exchange 

of  powder,  etc 7,348,795.92 

Amount  deposited  in  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 

1898,  as  proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  property 15, 769. 27 

Amount  turned  into  the  surplus  fund  on  June  30,  1898 187.  73 

Amount  in  Government  depositories  to  the  credit  of  disbursing  officers 

and  others  on  June  30,  1898 1,884,517.60 

Amount  transferred  from  ordnance  appropriations  in  settling  accounts 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1898 814,751. 16 

Amouut  in  the  Treasury  not  reported  to  the  credit  of  appropriations 

on  June  30,  1898 1,402.25 

Amount  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  appropriations  on  June  30, 

1898 19,793,359.26 

Total 29,858,783.19 

CLEEIOAL  FORCE. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  2, 1895  (vol.  28,  p.  808,  Stat,  at  L.),  I  have  the  honor  to  report 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  additional  temporary  force  allowed  this  of&ce 
the  greatly  increased  clerical  work  has  been  promptly  performed. 

I  have  estimated  for  the  same  additional  temporary  employees  for 
the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  also  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1900. 

ARMING  AND  EQUIPPING   THE   MILITIA. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  24,  1897,  provides — 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  to  the  governors  of  the 
several  States  and  Territories  such  number  of  Springfield  breech-loading  rifles,  cali- 
ber forty-five  one-hundredths  of  an  inch,  as  are  now  required  for  arming  all  of  the 
regularly  organized  armed  and  equipped  militia  (generally  known  as  the  National 
Guard)  of  each  State  and  Territory  that  are  not  already  supplied  with  this  arm: 
Provided,  That  each  State  or  Territory  be  required  on  receipt  of  the  new  arms  to 
turn  into  the  Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army  (without  receiving  any 
money  credit  therefor),  an  equal  number  of  the  arms  now  in  its  possession,  except 
its  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  forty-five  one-hundredths  of  an  inch. 
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The  issues  during  the  fiscal  year,  under  authority  of  the  above-cited 
law,  were  as  follows,  viz : 


To— 

EiiieB. 

Carbines. 

To— 

Eifles. 

Carbines. 

359 
50 
91 

352 
3,807 

270 

200 

29 

68 

100 

8,537 

40 
460 

50 

New  York 

360 

Illinois 

Total 

9,334 

439 

These,  added  to  the  issues  made  under  the  same  law  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  make  the  total  issues  up  to  date  33,898  rifles  and 
1,030  carbines. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  took  necessary  action  to  enable  this 
Department  to  comply  with  section  3  of  the  act  of  February  24, 1 897, 
providing  for  sales  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  to  the  States,  as 
recommended  in  my  last  report.  The  section  of  the  act  of  February  24, 
1897,  referred  tb  above  is  as  follows,  viz : 

Sec.  3.  That  any  State  or  Territory  may,  in  addition  to  the  stores  and  supplies 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  act  of  February,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  purchase  for  the  use  of  its  national  guard  or  reserve  militia,  at 
regulation  prices  for  cash  at  place  of  sale,  such  stores  and  supplies  from  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as,  in  the  opiniou  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  can  be  spared. 

The  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  procured  for  the  Army  under  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  procured,  and  it  had  been  found  that  practi- 
cally none  of  them  could  be  spared  for  the  sales  contemplated  in  the 
above  act.  To  meet  the  difficulty  Congress,  in  March,  1898,  enacted  a 
law  providing  that — 

The  cost  of  all  stores  and  supplies  sold  to  any  State  or  Territory  under  section 
three  of  the  act  approved  February  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  (page  five  hundred  and  ninety-two,  volume  twenty-nine,  Statutes  at  Large), 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which  they  were  procured,  and  remain 
available  to  procure  like  stores  and  supplies  for  the  Army  in  lieu  of  those  sold  as 
aforesaid. 

In  consequence  of  the  war,  not  many  States  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  for  the  purchase  of  stores;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  sales  during  the  three  months  intervening 
between  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $8,150.50. 

When  the  first  call  for  volunteers  from  the  States  for  the  war  with 
Spain  was  made,  it  was  decided  to  take  as  many  of  the  regiments  of 
the  National  Guard  as  possible  already  armed  and  equipped  by  the 
States. 

This  Department  took  steps  at  once  to  ascertain  and  record  correct 
lists  of  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  thus  furnished  by  the  States 
to  organizations  mustered  into  the  United  States  service,  with  the 
view  of  submitting  the  matter  to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  for  such 
action  as  Congress  may  deem  desirable  for  restoring  to  the  States  the 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  so  furnished  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  States,  or  of  having  Congress  authorize  a  credit  to  the  allot- 
ment for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia  of  each  State  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  stores  so  furnished. 

When  the  mustering  out  of  volunteer  troops  commenced,  the  gov- 
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ernors  of  some  of  the  States  represented  that  they  were  in  great  need 
of  State  troops,  that  supplying  troops  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  had  stripped  the  States  of  all  ordnance  and  ordnance 
stores,  and  requested  that  some  at  least  of  the  regiments  mustered  out 
might  be  authorized  to  retain  their  arms  and  equipments.  This  was 
authorized  by  you  and  is  being  done,  and  the  stores  so  retained  by  the 
States  are  charged  against  the  credit  of  the  States  for  stores  furnished 
by  them  to  the  United  States. 

Volunteer  organizations  were  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  in  so  many  places  and  with  so  much  haste  that  it  was  not 
practicable  to  obtain  in  all  cases  as  correct  lists  of  stores  furnished  by 
the  States  as  is  desirable.  Again,  the  manner  in  which  troops  have 
been  mustered  out  has  caused  delay  in  ascertaining  what  stores  the 
States  have  retained.  The  preparation  of  a  correct  statement  of  the 
credits  and  debits  of  each  State  for  these  stores  involves  much  labor, 
and  can  not  be  completed  until  the  returns  from  all  the  company  com- 
manders of  the  volunteer  troops  are  received.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  statement  can  be  completed  and  be  ready  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  at  its  next  session. 

I  think  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  and  advantage  of  having  States 
furnish  arms  and  equipments  to  troops  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  should  receive  careful  consideration.  Of  course  the  reason  for 
adopting  this  method  is  the  supposition  that  the  State  troops,  being 
already  armed  and  equipped,  would,  by  retaining  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments, be  ready  for  immediate  service.  This  is  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  arms  and  equipments  are  in  good  condition  and  ready 
for  immediate  service.  This  expectation  was  generally  not  realized 
during  the  present  war,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  troops  would 
Hot  have  been  ready  for  service  at  least  as  quickly  by  leaving  their 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  with  the  States  and  by  equipping  them 
with  new  stores  furnished  by  the  United  States  in  perfect  condition 
and  ready  for  active  service.  Some  organizations  might  not  have  been 
ready  for  service  as  soon,  and  others  would  have  been  ready  more 
quickly.  In  consequence  of  the  delay  that  occurred  in  ascertaining 
whether  their  arms  and  equipments  were  in  fighting  order,  and  the 
further  delay  incident  to  inspection,  condemnation,  and  reequipment, 
it  would  have  enabled  the  War  Department  to  know  with  more  cer- 
tainty when  the  troops  could  be  ready. 

It  would  also  have  avoided  the  great  difQculty  that  will  now  occur 
in  settling,  satisfactorily  to  both  parties,  accounts  between  the  States 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  apprehended  that  there  will  be  difllculty 
in  arranging  this  settlement.  States  desire  the  return  of  new  stores  in 
lieu  of  unserviceable  stores  furnished  by  the  States,  and  it  is  already 
known  that  even  where  new  arms  were  furnished  to  volunteer  troops 
these  arms  were  in  some  cases  nearly  worthless  from  lack  of  care  while 
in  the  hands  of  troops,  and  the  States  are  unwilling  to  receive  them. 

Also,  as  indicated  above,  statements  from  adjutant-generals  of  States 
which  reached  this  Department  indicated  that  stripping  the  States  of 
all  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  during  protracted  war  might  be  very 
objectionable.  There  were  cases  where  States  applied  to  this  Depart- 
ment for  an  issue  of  arms  and  equipments  for  defensive  purposes  imme- 
diately after  the  State  troops  had  left,  and  they  had  no  balance  of  the 
appropriation  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia  to  their  credit  to 
which  such  issues  could  be  charged. 
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STATEMENT   OF   SOME   OF   THE   PRINCIPAL   OPERATIONS    OF    THE 
DEPARTMENT   DUE   TO   THE   WAR   WITH   SPAIN. 

There  will  be  given  further  on  in  this  report  the  nsual  brief  state- 
ments of  some  of  the  principal  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, and  of  the  work  performed  at  the  arsenals  and  other  ordnance 
establishments.  These  operations  have  been  largely  increased  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Spain.  There  is 
given  here  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  principal  of  these  that 
were  caused  by  the  war,  and  some  conclusions  based  upon  them. 

The  greater  part  and  most  important  of  these  operations  have  been 
in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  increase  rapidly  our  coast  defense. 
The  need  of  this  was  impressed  upon  the  Department,  and  so  great 
was  the  need  that  the  work  was  actually  commenced,  in  advance  of  the 
appropriations  therefor,  in  February.  The  first  appropriation  for  the 
work  was  obtained  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  present  writing  the  work  has  been  pushed  with  all  possible 
dispatch  and  is  still  in  progress.  There  are  statements  further  on  of 
what  was  accomplished.  As  was  well  known,  great  results  in  work 
of  this  kind  can  not  be  accomplished  suddenly,  but  1  feel  warranted  in 
saying  that  all  was  accomplished  that  the  resources  of  the  country 
admitted. 

Later,  upon  the  first  call  for  troops,  on  April  23, 1898,  the  duty  was 
imposed  upon  the  Department  of  arming  and  equipping  almost  imme- 
diately a  large  army  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  In  conse- 
'  quence  of  my  own  experience  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
suddenly  arming  and  equipping  large  armies  during  our  civil  war,  the 
subject  of  preparation  for  meeting  such  an  emergency,  should  it  arise 
again,  has  received  much  attention.  Some  account  of  the  experience 
of  the  Department  in  the  same  work  during  the  present  war  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  important  for  reference,  should  a  similar  emer- 
gency arise  in  the  future. 

So  long  as  the  principal  dependence  in  this  country  in  time  of  war  is 
a  large  volunteer  force,  newly  levied,  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  on 
hand  the  necessary  large  supplies  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  horse  equip- 
ments, as  these  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  not  only  deteriorate, 
but  will  have  to  be  materially  modified  to  keep  pace  with  improvements. 
The  major  part  of  such  material  can,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
resources  of  Eock  Island  and  the  other  arsenals  and  the  numerous 
private  establishments  capable  of  producing  it,  be  supplied  as  rapidly 
as  troops  can  be  raised,  mustered  into  the  service,  and  prepared  for 
campaign.  There  should,  however,  be  on  hand  the  complement  of  field 
and  siege  artillery  with  carriages  and  a  portion  of  the  harness  required 
for  an  army  of  500,000  men.  Such  guns  and  carriages  can  not  be 
turned  out  in  large  numbers  until  about  six  months  after  initiating 
the  work. 

If  sufficient  of  this  material  were  on  hand  for  an  army  of  500,000 
men,  the  resources  ot  the  Department  and  of  the  country  would  provide 
additional  field  and  siege  material  rapidly  enough  to  supply  the  troops 
as  raised,  and  to  make  up  for  losses  which  would  occur  in  battle.  A 
supply  of  ammunition  for  field  and  siege  guns  sufficient  for  three  months 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  on  hand.  By  the  expiration  of  that  period 
the  plant  that  is  now  established  at  Prankford  Arsenal,  and  which 
ought  to  and  which  it  is  expected  will,  be  installed  at  Eock  Island 
Arsenal,  w  uld  be  capable  of  meeting  all  requirements. 

The  question  of  the  supply  of  small  arms  presents  difficulties.    The 
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changes  and  improvements  in  arms  are  such  as  to  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  keep  even  large  standing  armies  armed  with  the  latest 
and  best  arms.  A  nation  that  does  not  keep  a  standing  army  ready 
equipped  is  still  less  likely  to  undergo  the  great  cost  of  changing  arms 
in  store  in  order  to  be  always  ready  to  furnish  the  latest  and  most 
improved  patterns  immediately.  When  the  model  of  the  infantry  rifle 
is  changed,  however,  it  is  believed  that  a  supply  of  at  least  100,000 
stand  should  be  procured  by  purchase  or  manufacture  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  the  resources  of  the  arsenals  and  the  country  can  produce 
them,  and  that  machinery  should  be  installed  at  Springfield  and  Eock 
Island  for  their  production  at  the  rate  of  2,500  stand  per  day.  After  a 
sufficient  reserve  is  established  some  30,000  per  year  should  thereafter 
be  manufactured,  as  experience  has  proved  that  this  number  will  add 
to  the  supply  required  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable,  provided  always  that 
machinery  has  been  installed  for  rapid  increase  of  the  output  whenever 
war  is  anticipated. 

The  machines  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  are 
of  commercial  pattern,  and  while  the  special  cutters  and  other  tools 
actuated  by  the  machines  may  change  with  the  pattern  of  the  gun,  the 
power,  the  shafting,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  machines 
themselves  will  change  generally  much  less  rapidly  than  the  patterns 
of  the  guns. 

Policy  has  here  to  give  place  to  what  is  reasonably  practicable.  Our 
experience  during  the  present  war  has  shown  that  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  rely  upon  the  plan  of  procuring  the  very  best  arms  quickly  from 
abroad.  Although  many  arms  can  be  purchased,  the  very  best  are  not 
likely  to  be  on  hand,  and  can  not  be  produced  iu  time  even  if  they  could 
be  purchased  and  delivered  in  this  country. 

I  believe  the  policy  of  relying  upon  our  own  resources  is  the  best. 
If  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  can  be  introduced  at  Eock 
Island,  as  in  my  judgment  it  should  be,  we  would  then  have  a 
capacity  of  at  least  2,500  rifles  per  day.  The  advantage  of  this 
plan  is  that  the  arms  thus  produced  would  be  always  of  the  latest  and 
best  patterns.  With  a  siifflcient  supply  on  hand  for  immediate  issue, 
the  above  resources,  together  with  the  resources  of  private  companies, 
would  supply  troops  as  fast  as  they  could  be  raised,  organized,  and  dis- 
ciplined, and  unless  some  other  method  of  raising  armies  than  any  that 
is  now  known  is  adopted  this  is  sufQcient.  It  may  not  meet  theoretical 
demands,  but  it  meets  practical  demands.  Also,  in  my  judgment,  when 
changes  of  pattern  are  deemed  wise  it  should  not  be  expected  that 
Congress  will  provide  for  changing  at  once  the  reserve  arms  kept  on 
hand,  and  it  must  always  be  anticipated  that  patterns  not  the  very 
latest  may  sometimes  have  to  be  issued  for  temporary  use  until  others 
can  be  manufactured  or  procured. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  that  the  Department  was  able,  with  strenu- 
ous efforts,  to  meet  the  demand  for  small-arm  ammunition,  although 
the  additional  plant  now  being  installed  at  the  Prankford  Arsenal  was 
sorely  needed.  With  the  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
ammunition  installed  at  the  Eock  Island  Arsenal,  as  is  contemplated 
in  the  plans  for  that  arsenal,  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  meet  all 
demands  for  this  ammunition  in  any  war  that  can  be  anticipated  may 
be  relied  upon. 

Attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
months  in  attempting  to  provide  quickly  a  coast  defense.  It  is  believed 
to  bo  impracticable,  and  we  will  always  be  forced  in  any  emergency  to 
rely  upon  what  has  been  provided  in  time  of  peace.    I  think  it  fair  to 
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state,  though  not  in  tlie  way  of  complaint,  that  this  has  been  urged 
upon  Congress  each  year  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  situation  is  very  simple.  A  plan  has  been  adopted  for  provid 
ing  a  complete  coast  defense.  With  the  present  facilities  of  the 
Department  this  work  can  be  carried  on  economically  and  in  the  most 
efiicient  manner  in  such  a  way  as  to  complete  the  present  plan  in  about 
seven  years.  Estimates  ought  to  be  submitted  each  year  for  so  much 
of  the  work  as  the  facilities  for  its  production  will  permit.  It  rests 
with  Congress  to  determine  how  much  of  the  work  can  be  provided  for 
each  year  consistently  with  the  resources  of  the  country.  But  the 
work  can  not  progress  faster  than  the  appropriations  provide  for. 

The  estimates  for  coast  defense  made  by  this  Department  to  Congress 
have  frequently  not  been  equal  for  the  different  parts  of  the  armament 
for  which  appropriations  were  made.  When  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  estimates,  care  has  been  taken  by 
this  Department,  when  the  question  has  been  submitted  to  it,  to  leave 
those  which  relate  to  material  that  is  procured  with  difficulty  as  nearly 
up  to  the  original  estimates  as  possible.  For  instance,  it  requires  a 
long  time  to  procure  forgings  for  guns  and  to  finish  and  assemble  the 
guns,  as  but  two  establishments  can  furnish  the  necessary  forgings,  and 
but  one  in  addition  to  Watervliet  Arsenal  has  finished  and  assembled 
guns  of  all  calibers.  Seacoast  carriages  are  of  considerable  weight  and 
require  some  time  for  their  completion,  yet  carriages  can  be  supplied 
by  several  different  manufacturing  establishments,  and  can  be  procured 
much  more  rapidly  than  guns. 

Pew  establishments  in  this  country  now  manufacture  armor-piercing 
projectiles  and  smokeless  powder,  yet  both  these  articles  can  be  pro- 
cured more  rapidly  than  either  guns  or  mortars.  For  these  reasons, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Ordnance  Department  had  on  hand 
more  guns  than  carriages,  more  guns  and  carriages  than  projectiles, 
and  more  projectiles  than  powder.  When  the  necessity  arose  for  j)ro- 
curing  deficient  materials  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  Department  found 
that  it  was  enabled  by  contracts  to  increase  the  supj)ly  of  gun  carriages, 
projectiles,  and  powder  rapidly  enough  to  complete  the  amount  of 
armament  that  was  practicable,  and  limited  and  fixed  by  the  guns  that 
were  on  hand. 

It  is  probable  that  there  must  be  added  to  the  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  the  coast  defense  some  provision  for  the  defense  of  added 
possessions. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Department  have  been  enhanced  and  multiplied 
since  last  February  by  the  lack  of  officers.  The  work  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  requires  officers  not  only  educated  for  the  specialties 
involved,  but  with  special  training  and  the  knowledge  that  can  be 
obtained  only  by  experience  on  the  work  itself.  I  believe  that  the  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  Department  was  not  greater  than  was  required  for 
its  duties  prior  to  the  commencement  of  active  operations  on  the  coast 
defense,  about  nine  years  ago.  These  operations  not  only  increased  the 
labors  of  officers  at  ordnance  establishments,  but  required  at  least  ten 
additional  officers  for  the  inspection  of  contract  work  at  private  estab- 
lishments, for  the  operations  of  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  plans.  When  the  increased  operations  on  the 
coast  defense  commenced  last  February,  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  provide  the  number  of  inspecting  officers  required  for  the  great 
increase  of  contract  manufactures,  and  these  inspecting  officers  had 
sometimes  from  three  to  six  establishments  under  their  charge,  where 
the  interests  of  the  service  required  one  officer  at  each  place. 
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Again,  when  the  equipment  of  the  Army  commenced,  in  April,  the 
difficulties  were  again  increased.  The  operations  and  labor  at  the 
ordnance  establishments  were  multiplied  many  times  and  required  more 
officers,  who  could  not  be  supplied,  and  the  necessities  of  the  service 
demanded  imperatively  officers  for  duty  with  troops  in  the  field.  Only 
six  could  be  supplied  for  the  latter  duty,  although  the  service 
demanded  more,  and  to  obtain  these  six  the  number  at  the  ordnance 
establishments  had  to  be  still  more  reduced.  The  Chief  of  Ordnance 
was  compelled  o  give  up  two  of  his  assistants  in  his  office  at  a  time 
when  the  labors  of  the  office  were  multiplied  many  times. 

Congress  provided  for  a  small  increase  of  the  Department  at  its  last 
session. 

SMALL   ARMS. 

Much  has  been  stated  in  public  print  derogatory  to  the  caliber  .45 
Springfield  rifle,  with  which  a  large  portion  of  our  army  is  equipped. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  statements  appear  to  have  been  made 
thoughtlessly  or  by  persons  without  such  knowledge  of  the  matter  as 
would  enable  them  to  give  a  valuable  opinion .  Absence  of  exact  knowl- 
edge appeared  generally  to  be  coupled  with  absence  of  careful  and  fair 
consideration  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  claimed  by  this  Department 
that  the  caliber  .45,  single  loader,  is  equal  to  the  United  States  maga- 
zine rifle,  caliber  .30,  which  replaced  it;  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  by 
no  means  as  inferior  as  has  been  asserted. 

The  fact  that  these  caliber  .45  arms  were  on  hand  and  available  at 
once  and  that  no  others  so  good  could  be  procured  in  time  for  the 
emergency,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  first  called 
out  were  already  armed  with  the  Springfield  rifle,  thereby  making  it 
natural  that  their  armament  should  be  completed  with  the  same  arm, 
have  seemed  to  cause  the  hasty  conclusion  that  as  the  use  of  the  arm 
was  thus  apparently  forced,  it  must  therefore  be  a  poor  arm ;  hence  the 
criticism.  It  should  be  stated,  first,  that  the  caliber  .45  Springfield 
rifle  is  one  of  the  best  of  military  rifles.  It  is  the  arm  which  has  been 
used  by  our  Army  in  all  our  Indian  wars  since  its  adoption  in  1869, 
and  its  excellence  as  a  military  rifle  and  its  superiority  over  all  other 
noumagazine  rifles  has  been  attested  by  the  most  competent  officers 
who  have  used  it  during  so  many  years.  Its  simplicity  and  its  secu- 
rity from  getting  out  of  order  under  the  roughest  usage  make  it  espe- 
cially valuable  to  new  troops  until  the  officers  of  such  troops  can 
acquire  such  experience  and  facility  in  the  use,  care,  and  repair  of 
arms  as  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of  and  use  the  more  complicated 
magazine  arm  to  good  advantage  in  actual  service  against  an  enemy 
and  under  the  exposure  and  difficulties  incident  to  an  active  campaign. 

Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  magazine  arm  could  be 
fired  more  rapidly  than  the  Springfield.  As  the  latter  can  be  fired  four- 
teen rounds  per  minute,  and  as  a  soldier  who  fires  efficiently  to  hit  in 
battle  must  determine  the  range,  set  his  sight,  select  the  object  to  be  fired 
at,  and  take  correct  aim,  and  can  not  therefore  usually  fire  more  than 
one  round  per  minute,  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  That  is, 
the  arm  can  be  fired,  say,  ten  times  as  fast  as  it  should  be  fired  in  bat- 
tle if  efficiency  and  execution  are  properly  attended  to.  The  time 
required  for  charging  the  magazine  leaves  the  magazine  rifle  no  mate- 
rial superiority  in  this  respect.  The  advantage  of  the  magazine  arm 
in  respect  to  rapidity  of  fire  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  are  always 
five  cartridges  in  the  magazine  which  can  be  fired  more  quickly  than 
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five  shots  from  the  single  loader,  should  occasion  make  this  necessary. 
Such  occasions  are  exceedingly  rare. 

Much  has  been  said  inconsiderately  of  the  (supposed)  short  range  of 
the  Springfield.  Its  extreme  range — 2  miles— is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  magazine  rifle;  and  at  this  range  the  shock  or  blow  from 
its  bullet  is  greater  than  that  from  the  lighter  bullet  of  the  magazine 
rifle — a  matter  of  importance  in  long-range  firing. 

Many  interesting  unofficial  statements  have  reached  this  Depart- 
ment of  the  inefiaciency  of  small  caliber  bullets  fired  at  modern  high 
velocities,  because  of  their  failure  to  produce  the  shock  or  effect  neces- 
sary for  stopping  or  disabling  an  enemy,  and  of  the  greater  efiSciency 
of  the  caliber  .45  arm  in  this  respect.  But  these  statements  have  not 
such  force  or  proof  as  to  change  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the 
exhaustive  experiments  to  determine  this  matter  made  at  the  Frankford 
-Ajseual  in  1893  and  reported  in  my  annual  report  of  1893. 

The  advantages  of  the  magazine  rifle  are  comprised,  then,  in  the 
following  three  points  : 

First.  The  reserve  of  five  cai'tridges  in  the  magazine  available  for 
slightly  more  rapid  firing  on  rare  occasions. 

Second.  The  very  importaut  advantage  of  its  flatter  trajectory. 

Third.  The  lighter  weight  of  its  ammunition  enables  the  soldier  to 
carry  more  cartridges  (100  caliber  .30  cartridges  are  equal  in  weight  to 
60  caliber  .45  cartridges). 

The  value  of  the  first  of  these  advantages  has  been  discussed. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  Springfield  on  the  other  two  points  is  inher- 
ent and  can  not  be  avoided.  The  amount  of  the  disadvantage  can  be 
estimated  by  all  ofiBcers,  and  will  be  estimated  differently  generally. 

The  very  serious  objection  to  the  Springfield  rifle  in  its  limited  use 
by  the  small  number  of  troops  armed  with  it  at  the  battles  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santiago  was  the  fact  that  it  was  not  supplied  with  smokeless-powder 
cartridges.  In  fact  all  the  criticisms,  both  oflScial  and  semiofiBcial — by 
officers — which  have  reached  me,  are  confined  to  this  one  point,  and  it 
is  possible  this  fact  only  has  caused  the  hasty  condemnation  of  the 
arm.  This  disadvantage  is  not  inherent  to  the  arm.  The  reasons  for 
the  supply  of  charcoal-powder  ammunition  will  be  explained  further 
on,  under  the  head  of  ammunition.  It  has  since  been  overcome,  and 
smokeless-powder  cartridges  are  now  supplied. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  I  believe  by  officers  of  high  rank,  that  the 
Ordnance  Department  considered  the  Springfield  rifle  the  equal  of  the 
magazine  rifle;  and,  based  on  this  statement,  an  onslaught  has  been 
made  on  the  Department.*  The  statement  is  not  true,  and  the  onslaught 
based  on  the  statement  is  unfair  and  unjust.  What  is  more  important, 
these  attacks  have  caused  an  unjust  opinion  and  estimate  by  the  public 
and  the  Army  of  the  value  of  the  Springfield  rifle,  injurious  to  the 
public  service.  On  this  account  I  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  state  at 
some  length  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Springfield  rifle. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Department  had  on  hand  a 
large  and  ample  supply  of  these  arms.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
National  Guard  was  already  armed  with  it,  but  excellent  and  natural  as 
were  the  reasons  for  its  issue,  it  would  not  have  been  issued,  and  some 
other  arm  would  have  been  provided  had  the  Springfield  rifle  been 

*  A  possible  reason  for  these  statements  may  be  that  the  ofiBcers  of  the  Department, 
in  answering  attacks  made  upon  the  Springfield  rifle,  have  cited  the  well-knowa  fact 
that  for  many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  magazine  rifle  officers — excellent  offi- 
cers— of  both  our  infantry  and  cavalry  have  claimed  that  the  Springfield  rifle  was 
much  the  better  arm  of  the  two. 
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worthless,  as  Las  been  stated,  or,  rather,  had  it  not  been  an  excellent 
and  meritorious  Tiiilitary  ritle. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Department  had  on  hand  a 
considerable  reserve  of  the  magazine  riiles,  and  at  once  commenced 
increasing  its  plant  for  their  mannfacture,  and  forced  their  manufacture 
to  the  utmost.  From  this  reserve  and  these  manufactures,  under  your 
approval  and  instructions,  it  was  proposed  to  change  the  arms  of  regi- 
ments at  the  front,  or  ready  to  engage  in  active  operations  against  the 
enemy,  to  the  more  valuable  maga,zine  rifle,  as  fast  as  was  found  to  be 
desirable  and  practicable.  (You  have  since  published  a  General 
Order— see  G.  O.  144,  A.  G.  O.,  September  16,  1898— providing  for 
these  exchanges.) 

The  present  rate  of  production  of  the  magazine  rifle  will  not  only 
lirovide  for  the  above  exchange  of  arms  as  rapidly  as  the  interests  of 
the  service  require,  but  will  also  rapidly  accumulate  a  large^  reserve. 
There  will  also  be  a  large  reserve  of  Springfield  rifles  (supplied  with 
smokeless-powder  cartridges)  available  for  arming  large  armies  should 
any  sudden  emergency,  not  now  anticipated,  require  it.  These  arms 
are  being  cleaned  and  repaired  and  made  fit  for  service  as  they  are 
turned  in  by  the  Army. 

The  reports  of  officers  who  were  in  the  Santiago  campaign  and  the 
reports  of  officers  to  the  special  board  at  Montauk  Point  attest  and 
confirm  the  excellence  of  the  caliber  .30  magazine  rifle  in  all  respects. 
Notwithstanding  rough  usage  and  unusual  exposure  in  a  bad  climate 
under  circumstances  which  prevented  the  exercise  of  the  usual  care  in 
preserving  the  arm,  the  breech  mechanism  worked  smoothly  and  there 
were  practically  no  failures. 

The  Department  has  supplied  all  other  small  arms  required,  namely: 

Carbines,  revolvers  (caliber  .38,  double-action,  and  caliber  ,45,  Colt's), 
sabers,  and  swords. 

SMALL-AKM  AMMUNITION. 

Investigations  at  different  times  during  the  last  few  years  had  led 
me  to  conclude  that  there  was  in  the  country  capacity  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  arm  cartridges  suf&cient  to  meet  the  demands  of  any 
emergency  that  could  be  anticipated.  This  expectation  has  been  real- 
ized, and  a  greater  amount  of  this  ammunition  was  furnished  than  was 
needed,  and  more  than  would  have  been  needed,  even  had  the  war  been 
I)rotracted.  Estimates  for  this  ammunition  sent  to  the  Department 
were  evidently  based  on  exaggerated  estimates  of  its  consumption  in 
modern  breech-loading  guns,  as  compared  with  the  consumption  in  the 
muzzle-loading  arms  in  use  during  our  civil  war.  As  has  been  stated, 
efficient  firing  requires  care  and  deliberation  and  does  not  admit  of 
rapid  firing.  The  rapid  firing  obtainable  from  modern  arms  occurs 
only  at  short  range,  during  very  short  periods,  and  on  rare  occasions. 

Notwithstanding  these  exaggerated  estimates,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment was  able  to  meet  all  demands.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
involved  extraordinary  efforts  and  hurried  increase  of  plant  under 
adverse  circumstances,  and  consequent  increase  of  cost.  With  the 
great  stock  of  this  amnmnition  accumulated  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  and  the  increase  of  plant  established,  the  Department  was  in  con- 
dition to  meet  any  demands  that  could  then  have  been  anticipated. 
Much  of  the  expense  and  diflficulties  encountered  would  have  been 
avoided  could  the  Department  have  had  the  use  of  the  increase  of 
plant  which  is  now  being  installed  at  the  national  small-arm  cartridge 
factory  at  Frankford  Arsenal. 
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A  large  improved  building  was  constructed  at  this  arsenal  many- 
years  ago  for  this  purpose,  and  has  been  awaiting  the  installation  of  the 
machinery.  Estimates  for  this  machinery  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress from  year  to  year,  but  the  necessary  appropriation  was  not 
obtained  until  the  last  session  of  Congress.  This  installation  of  new 
machinery  is  now  in  progress,  and  will  rather  more  than  quadruple  the 
capacity  of  that  establishment.  This  plant  forms  an  important  and 
most  necessary  part  of  the  plans  of  this  Department  for  meeting  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  war.  The  total  number  of  small-arm  car- 
tridges provided  by  the  Department,  of  all  kinds— revolver,  rifle, 
and  carbine — amounted  to  something  over  90,000,000. 

INFANTRY,  CAVALRY,  ARTILLERY,  AND   HORSE  EQUIPMENTS. 

For  many  years  the  annual  appropriations  for  these  equipments  have 
been  barely  sufl&cient,  with  the  utmost  economy,  to  meet  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  Regular  Army.  In  fact,  it  has  sometimes  been 
impossible  with  these  appropriations  to  supply  all  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  service  demanded.  There  was,  therefore,  only  a  small 
supply  of  these  equipments  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

It  has  not  been  the  plan  of  the  Department,  however,  to  keep  a 
large  supply  of  these  equipments  on  hand.  Their  rapid  deterioration 
and  frequent  changes  of  pattern  would  make  it  necessary  to  renew  the 
equipments  so  frequently  as  to  make  this  plan  practically  impossible. 
Even  if  it  were  desirable,  the  cost  of  the  renewal  would  be  so  great 
that  it  is  not  believed  that  the  large  appropriations  necessary  for  the 
renewals  could  be  obtained. 

Instead  of  keeping  these  equipments  on  hand,  it  has  been  the  plan  of 
the  Department,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  to  manufacture  and  supply 
the  equipments  as  fast  as  armies  could  be  raised.  A  portion  of  the 
Eock  Island  Arsenal  was  constructed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  important 
to  determine  from  our  experience  in  this  war  whether  this  plan  is  feasi- 
ble for  future  wants. 

There  were  difficulties  and  delays  encountered  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  in  this  war  which  I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  would  not  obtain 
in  future  wars.  Although  the  buildings  were  available,  the  plant 
required  had  not  been  installed  therein  because  of  the  failure  to  pro- 
cure appropriations  therefor. 

First.  The  preparation  of  these  facilities  delayed  the  work  materially. 

Second,  A  warning  of  not  less  than  one  month,  and  generally  two 
months,  or  more,  may  be  counted  upon  for  providirg  these  equipments 
for  volunteers  before  they  are  called  out.  In  this  case  there  was  no 
time  given  for  this  preparation. 

The  first  appropriation  for  providing  equipments  in  the  Volunteer 
Army  was  obtained  only  the  day  before  the  first  call  for  troops  was 
made.  (There  had  been  two  small  allotments  made  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  national  defense  a  short  time  before,  for  providing  some  artillery 
harness  and  equipments  necessary  for  the  increase  of  the  Eegular 
Army). 

Third.  ITotwithstanding  the  above  delays,  the  Department  made  pro- 
vision for  meeting  the  call  for  equipments  for  the  first  call  for  troops  as 
fast  as  they  were  or  should  have  been  anticipated.  This  call  was  to  be 
filled  mainly  or  largely  with  troops  from  the  Ifational  Guard  of  the 
different  States,  and  it  was  understood  that  these  troops  were  well 
equipped,  and  not  very  much  would  be  required.  The  plans  for  pro- 
viding equipments  at  that  time  were  based  upon  this  supposition.  This 
Ab.  98 54 
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expectation,  however,  was  not  realized.  A  large  portion  of  the  equip- 
ments were  not  in  fit  condition  for  efficient  field  service,  and  they  had 
to  be  renewed. 

All  of  these  causes,  especially  the  latter,  combined  to  increase  the 
difficulties  of  meeting  the  demands  made  upon  this  Department  for 
these  equipments.  Without  any  of  these  causes  the  Department  could 
have  been  a  month  or  six  weeks  ahead  of  all  the  demands  that  were 
made  for  equipments. 

It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  fill  requisitions  as  fast 
as  they  were  received.  The  supplies  were  generally  more  than  suffi- 
cient, however,  for  equipping  regiments  as  fast  as  they  were  drilled, 
organized,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field,  and  the  commanding  generals 
of  organization  camps  were  asked  to  designate  the  regiments  they 
desired  to  have  equipped  first.  This  request  was  not  sufficiently  com- 
plied with,  and  supplies  shipped  to  one  regiment  were  sometimes 
diverted  to  another  and  this  Department  not  informed  of  such  diver- 
sion. In  some  cases  equipments  were  taken  away  from  regiments  that 
had  been  supplied  and  given  to  others  and  this  Department  not 
informed  of  it.  This  resulted  in  duplicate  shipments  to  the  same  regi- 
ments. Most  of  the  failures  of  organizations  to  receive  their  equip- 
ments in  time  were  caused  by  various  delays  after  the  stores  had  been 
shipped.  Knowing  that  expeditions  were  to  sail  from  Tampa  and  from 
San  Francisco,  the  Department  insisted  upon  keeping  at  these  depots 
such  a  supply  of  equipments  as  would  insure  fully  equipping  before 
they  sailed  all  organizations  that  might  reach  those  points  not  fully 
equipped. 

A  review  of  the  whole  subject  indicates  that  the  plan  of  providing 
equipments  for  large  armies  raised  suddenly  is  feasible,  and  that  these 
equipments  can  be  supplied  as  fast  as  the  troops  can  be  raised,  organized, 
drilled,  and  prepared  to  receive  their  equipments.' 

The  mess  outfits  would  generally  be  required  as  soon  as  troops  are 
mustered  in,  and  these  can  be  supplied  at  any  time  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  required. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Eock  Island 
Arsenal  for  his  vigorous  and  efficient  labor  in  installing  the  plant  at 
that  arsenal  and  providing  these  equipments.  Attention  is  invited  to 
his  report,  (Appendix  2).  The  plant  was  installed  and  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  on  the  work  was  increased  from  about  400  on  April 
13  to  about  2,900  on  Augusu  31,  1898.  On  the  latter  date,  the  Depart- 
ment was  turning  out  about  6,000  sets  of  infantry  equipments  per  day. 
The  work  was  commenced  on  April  13  and  pushed  with  all  possible 
dispatch  and  in  advance  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  in  the 
two  deficiency  bills  of  May  31  and  July  7, 1898. 

Contracts  were  also  made  with  private  parties  to  manufacture  equip- 
ments. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  equipments  are  not  articles 
of  commerce  and  private  contractors  were  entirely  ignorant  of  mode  of 
manufacture,  excellence  of  workmanship  required,  sources  from  which 
materials  could  be  obtained,  etc.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
slow  in  deliveries,  often  weeks  after  the  dates  of  deliveries  promised  in 
contracts,  and  these  failures  were  anticipated  at  the  time  the  plans  were 
made. 

The  item  of  these  equipments  most  difficult  to  procure  as  rapidly  as 
was  desired  was  the  cartridge  belt.  The  service  belt  was  woven  and  its 
production  required  special  looms,  and  they  had  been  manufactured  by 
one  company  only.  The  small  capacity  of  this  company  was  only  suffi- 
cient for  meeting  the  annual  demand  of  the  Eegular  Army.    The  com- 
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pany  at  once  commenced  putting  in  new  looms  and  multiplying  its 
output,  but  this  required  several  weeks  and  the  result  was  totally 
insufficient  for  meeting  the  demand. 

Other  patterns  or  modes  of  manufacture  were  devised  and  other 
companies  took  up  the  work,  but  this  also  consumed  time.  Most  of  the 
belts  thus  produced  were  entirely  serviceable  in  meeting  service  require- 
ments, but  were  not  so  handsome  as  the  regulation  belt  with  which  the 
Kegular  Army  had  been  equipped,  and  this  caused  some  dissatisfaction 
in  some  cases.  The  impossibility  of  meeting  the  sudden  and  great 
demand  for  these  belts  at  one  time  caused  the  purchase  of  a  hmited 
number  of  inferior  pattern  for  temporary  use  until  others  could  be  sup- 
plied. It  became  necessary  to  issue  a  few  of  these,  however,  but  they 
were  soon  replaced  by  others.  The  total  output  of  the  belts  of  satis- 
factory patterns  on  August  15, 1898,  was  7,500  per  day.  From  April 
21  to  August  31  the  Department  produced  about  250,000  sets  of  infantry 
equipments  and  about  26,000  sets  of  horse  equipments.  There  were 
more  than  the  above  of  some  items  of  the  sets  and  less  of  others. 

OPEKATIONS    ON   ARMAMENT    OF    FORTIFICATIONS    CAUSED    BY    MfAB, 

"WITH   SPAIN. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  was  an  urgent  demand  from 
communities  along  our  whole  seaboard  for  an  increase  of  our  seacoast 
defenses.  This  Department  received  allotments  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  national  defense,  the  appropriations  in  the  deficiency  bill, 
and  later,  the  appropriations  in  the  regular  fortification  act.  Urgent 
efforts  were  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  immediate  increase  of  the 
armament  of  fortifications. 

Not  much  could  be  done  to  hasten  deliveries  of  the  larger  seacoast 
guns,  the  time  required  for  the  manufacture  of  forgiugs  and  for 
finishing  and  assembling  of  such  guns  being  too  great.  Night  shifts 
were  employed  at  the  gun  factory,  however,  the  force  increased,  and 
the  work  on  the  guns  in  hand  and  on  the  forgiugs  on  hand  was  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  and  the  completion  of  the  guns  in  hand  at  that  estab- 
lishment hastened.  This  applies  especially  to  mortars.  Attempts 
were  also  made  to  induce  the  manufacturers  who  had  contracts  for 
moitars  to  expedite  their  work,  but  without  material  success.  Five 
additional  10-inch  guns  were  obtained  from  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Com- 
pany under  their  contract. 

Much  more  could  be  done  in  hasteningthe  manufacture  of  carriages, 
and  contracts  were  made  at  once  for  carriages  to  meet  the  above  small 
increase  in  the  output  of  guns,  but  especially  for  mounting  the  guns 
on  hand  for  which  carriages  had  not  yet  been  provided.  There  were  17 
of  these  carriages  under  construction  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and 
with  a  large  increase  of  force  and  night  shifts  work  on  these  was  pushed 
to  the  utmost.  The  Department  was  able,  between  the  1st  of  April 
and  August  31,  to  furnish  and  deliver  at  the  fortifications  58  carriages 
for  large  guns  of  all  kinds.  The  work  is  still  iu  progress  and  is  being 
pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

RAPID-FIBE   GUNS. 

It  was  possible  to  accomplish  more  in  regard  to  these,  and  emergency 
orders  for  their  purchase  were  given  as  rapidly  as  satisfactory  offers  to 
ftirnish  them  could  be  obtained  from  both  American  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers.   Contracts  and  emergency-purchase  orders  were  given  for  a 
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total  of  243  guns  of  various  calibers,  viz,  6-pounder,  15-pounder,  4.7- 
inch,  5-incli,  and  6-incli,  Of  these,  up  to  August  31  there  had  been 
received  and  furnished  to  the  fortifications,  with  their  carriages  and 
from  200  to  300  rounds  of  ammunition  for  eachj  44  guns. 

The  demand  for  protection  at  various  points  on  the  seaboard  was  so 
urgent  that  the  Department  also  is3ued  nearly  all  the  siege  guns  on 
hand,  viz,  sixteen  5-inch  guns,  eighteen  7-inch  howitzers,  and  six  7-inch 
mortars,  for  immediate  mounting  in  special  fortifications  hastily  erected 
by  the  engineers  for  their  accommodation.  There  was  sent  to  the  forti- 
fications also  twenty-two  3.6-inch  field  guns  for  the  same  service.  The 
siege  guns  were  subsequently  withdrawn  for  use  with  the  army  in  Cuba 
and  Manila. 

The  Department  also  supplied  powder  and  projectiles  tor  use  in  the 
old  15-inch  smoothbore  and  10-inch  smoothbore  guns,  11-inch  and 
8-inch  muzzle-loading  rifles,  converted,  and  100-pounder  Parrots,  and 
10-inch  smoothbore  mortars,  which  still  remained  in  the  fortifications, 
to  be  prepared  for  using  these  old  pattern  guns  in  case  of  necessity. 

Also  to  provide  for  utilizing  at  once  the  8-inch  breech-loading  steel 
rifles  on  hand  for  which  carriages  had  not  yet  been  provided,  the 
Department  altered  twenty-one  15-inch  smoothbore  carriages  that  were 
already  mounted  in  fortifications,  to  accommodate  these  modern  guns 
These  alterations  were  made  on  plans  and  drawings  which  had  been 
previously  prepared  for  use  in  case  an  emergency  might  require  it.  The 
principal  change  consisted  in  providing  a  new  top  carriage  and  in 
strengthening  the  chassis  of  the  15-inch  carriage.  The  order  for  these 
alterations  was  placed  April  27,  and  by  July  29  all  the  parts  for  twenty- 
one  carriages  had  been  delivered. 

While  the  carriages  thus  converted  were  of  an  old  pattern  and  the 
maneuvering,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  slower  than  with  the  modern 
carriage,  yet  the  action  of  the  mounts  as  a  whole  is  quite  satisfactory. 
The  conversion  was  rapidly  made,  at  an  expense  of  only  about  $1,000  per 
carriage,  and  the  chief  object  gained  was  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
high-power  guns  on  hand  could  be  installed,  as  they  were  placed  on 
platforms  already  prepared  by  the  engineers  for  the  15-inch  smoothbore 
guns,  which  required  no  alteration. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Department  there  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  service  between  April  1  and  August  31, 1898, 102  seacoast 
carriages  of  all  calibers,  in  addition  to  the  21  altered,  as  stated  above. 

PROJECTILES   FOR   SEACOAST   GUNS   AND   POWDERS. 

When  hostilities  with  Spain  were  apprehended,  the  supply  of  powder 
and  projectiles  for  our  coast  defense  was  inadequate.  It  was  about 
one-fifth  the  supply  that  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  have  on  hand.  It  may 
be  of  advantage  to  state  the  reasons  for  this  deficiency,  as  their  con- 
sideration may  have  effect  to  prevent  such  a  deficiency,  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  future. 

This  Department  has  submitted  to  Congress  from  year  to  year  esti- 
mates for  the  powder  and  projectiles  it  deemed  prudent  to  provide. 
The  appropriations  for  this  ammunition  have  been  generally  about  one- 
third  to  one-half  (in  one  case  about  one-tenth)  of  the  estimates 
(or  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  estimates).  The  subject 
has  received  much  attention  from  committees  of  Congress  that  have 
investigated  it.  In  hearings  before  committees  the  fact  has  been 
elicited  that  the  time  required  for  the  production  of  the  guns  and  car- 
riages was  so  great  that  not  much  could  be  accomplished  in  providing 
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them  after  an  emergency  should  arise  until  the  emergency  would  prob- 
ably be  past.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  powder  and  projec- 
tiles could  be  produced  more  quickly,  and  as  it  has  been  deemed  nec- 
essary to  reduce  appropriations  it  is  understood  that  the  opinion  has 
prevailed  that  the  appropriations  for  the  powder  and  projectiles  might 
be  deferred  or  reduced  to  small  amounts. 

As  soon  as  attacks  on  our  harbors  were  apprehended  the  project- 
iles and  all  the  powder  on  hand,  for  whatever  purpose  procured,  were 
prepared  for  service,  the  greater  part  was  issued  at  once  to  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  rest  was  held  at  central  points  to  be  shipped  when 
required  to  points  where  attacks  were  apprehended.  Much  of  the 
powder  on  hand  had  been  procured  for  experimental  firings,  tests, 
proof  of  guns,  carriages,  etc.,  and  also  for  artillery  practice  by  the 
Army.  Funds  for  procuring  this  ammunition  were  soon  available  from 
the  general  appropriation  for  "  National  defense*,"  and,  subsequently, 
from  the  deficiency  appropriation  bills.  In  anticipation  of  these 
appropriations,  and  before  they  were  made,  measures  were  taken  to 
procure  a  supply  of  the  ammunition.  The  powder  manufacturers  were 
conferred  with  and  induced  to  enlarge  their  plants.  On  invitation  the 
projectile  manufacturers  came  to  my  ofSce,  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  explained,  and  they  were  induced  to  make  large  addi- 
tions to  their  plants,  in  some  cases  to  employ  outside  manufacturing 
establishments  and  to  thereby  multiply  their  capacity.* 

The  results  accomplished  are  stiown  in  tabular  statements  further  on. 
The  results  have  shown  what  was  known  before,  and  that  is  that 
although  modern  steel  projectiles  can  be  produced  more  quickly  than 
guns  and  carriages,  the  special  plant  required  for  their  manufacture 
and  the  difQculties  inherent  to  such  manufactures  that  must  be  over- 
come, and  which  require  experiment  and  experience,  are  such  that 
these  plants  can  not  be  produced  quickly  enough  to  meet  emergencies ; 
and  as  they  are  special  plants,  not  well  adapted  to  other  work,  the  cost 
of  great  plants  to  be  used  spasmodically  and  lie  idle  most  of  the  time 
would  be  too  great.  The  only  wise  course  is  to  keep  the  available 
plants  continually  employed  in  providing  each  year  enough  projectiles 
for  supplying  and  keeping  on  hand  the  requisite  complement  for  each 
gun  of  the  coast  defenses,  as  proposed  in  the  estimates  submitted. 

For  several  years  this  Department  had  been  experimenting  on 
smokeless  powders  for  seacoast  guns,  and  had  completed  the  determi- 
nation of  the  specifications  and  requirements  for  the  smokeless  powders 
for  nearly  all  the  seacoast  guns  and  mortars.  Some  of  the  powder 
manufacturers  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  these 
experimental  powders  had  small  plants  for  their  production.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  produce  the  powders  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
emergency,  and  in  some  cases  experience  in  their  use  was  necessary 
for  adapting  them  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  service.  All  the  com- 
panies, however,  were  ready  at  once  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  the 
carbon  powders,  and  as  the  requirements  for  this  were  simpler,  they 
could  expand  their  plant  for  this  production  more  rapidly,  and  for  a 
time  this  Department  th  refore  devoted  all  its  energies  to  procuring  a 
sufftcient  supply  of  the  carbon  powders.  Later,  and  as  fast  as  possible, 
the  manufacture  was  changed  to  smokeless  powders. 

*Oiie  company — the  Midvale  Steel  Company — expended  about  $115,000  on  its 
increase  of  plant,  and  increased  its  output  about  two  and  one-half  times.  Some 
new  companies  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  projectiles,  but  so  much  time 
was  required  for  establishing  plant  and  making  experiments  that  they  have  not  yet 
made  material  deliveries. 
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It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  smokeless  powder  only  was  man- 
ufactured for  field  and  siege  artillery.  The  fact  that  the  field  and  siege 
artillery  was  to  be  employed  was  not  determined  until  about  the  time 
that  war  was  declared,  and  there  were  no  funds  available  for  procuring 
ammunition  for  these  guns  before  that  time.  The  preparation  of 
smokeless  powder  ammunition  for  these  guns  commenced  at  once,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  issue  immediately  the  ammunition  on  hand  for  the 
batteries  that  were  sent  to  the  front,  and  as  this  was  all  charcoal- 
powder  ammunition,  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  only  this  black  or 
charcoal-powder  ammunition  was  generally  used  in  actual  service 
against  the  enemy.  The  amount  of  powder  on  hand  and  available  for 
ammunition  of  all  kinds — seacoast,  field,  and  siege  artillery  and  for 
small  arms — was  404,278  pounds.  The  amount  produced  from  the  time 
when  preparations  for  hostilities  commenced  until  August  31  was  as 
follows : 

Pounds. 

For  artillery 870,245 

For  small  arms 500,000 

All  that  was  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  small-arm  cartridges 
is  included  in  the  above,  because,  although  a  portion  of  this  was  con- 
sumed by  the  small-arm  cartridge  manufacturers  who  were  manufactur- 
ingunder  contract,  the  Department  was  compelled  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  powder  manufacturers  for  supplying  the  powder. 

The  above  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  what  would  be  the  capacity 
of  our  powder  manufacturers  in  case  of  future  emergency,  because — 

First.  As  has  been  stated,  when  this  emergency  arose,  their  plants 
were  in  a  transition  state  from  charcoal  to  smokeless  powders;  and 

Second.  The  great  increase  of  plant  which  has  now  been  made,  and 
which  could  reasonably  be  counted  upon  for  future  emergencies,  was 
not  available,  or  not  much  of  it,  until  the  emergency  had  passed. 

The  number  of  seacoast  projectiles  procured  from  the  time  when 
preparations  for  hostilities  commenced  to  August  31  was  5,331. 

For  the  same  reasons  given  above  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
powder,  these  figures  do  not  indicate  the  increase  of  capacity  of  the 
projectile  manufacturers.  Much  of  the  increase  of  plant  was  not  avail- 
able until  about  the  time  the  emergency  had  passed,  and  then  pressure 
of  work  on  nights  and  Sundays  was  given  up.  The  contracts  that 
were  made  under  existing  appropriations  give  the  complement  of  pro- 
jectiles that  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  provide  for  all  of  the  seacoast 
guns  that  will  be  mounted  by  June  30, 1899. 

The  above  statements  do  not  show  the  capacity  of  the  powder  and 
projectile  manufacturers  of  the  country,  because  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  increasing  their  output  for  this  Department,  they  were 
increasing  their  deliveries  to  the  Navy,  and  as  the  demands  of  the 
Navy  were  most  imperative,  the  supply  of  that  Department  generally 
had  precedence. 

FIELD  AND   SIEGE   ARTILLERY. 

Field  artillery. — Funds  were  not  available  for  enabling  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  any  action  for  increasing  field  artillery  for  armies  taking 
the  field  until  April  21,  1898.  The  number  of  batteries  that  could  be 
equipped  was  absolutely  fixed  by  the  number  of  modern  field  guns  on 
hand.  There  were  not  enough  carriages  and  harness  even  for  these 
guns,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  carriages  and  harness  was  at  once 
commenced  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  pushed  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  same  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  implements  and  equipments  of 
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all  kinds  at  this  and  other  arsenals.  All  the  guns  on  hand  at  different 
schools  and  academies  were  called  in,  and  later,  all  the  guns  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  States  were  called  in.  The  former  were 
generally  without  caissons  or  battery  wagons  and  forges,  and  harness. 

With  the  guns  and  carriages  on  hand  the  Department  was  able  to 
increase  the  number  of  guns  of  ten  regular  batteries  from  four  to  six, 
and  provide  them  with  the  necessary  harness  for  increasing  the  neces- 
sary number  of  horses  from  four  to  six  for  each  carriage  and  caisson, 
and  also  to  entirely  equip  the  four  new  batteries  of  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Artillery.  With  the  additional  guns  remaining  on  hand  and 
those  called  in  from  the  States  and  military  schools,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  caissons,  carriages,  battery  wagons  and  forges,  harness  and 
implements  and  equipments  of  all  kinds,  the  Department  was  able  to 
equip  sixteen  volunteer»batteries  under  the  first  call  for  troops  before 
the  end  of  July,  and  was  equipping  the  remaining  volunteer  batteries 
as  fast  as  they  were  ready  to  receive  their  equipment.  In  the  mean- 
time the  manufacture  of  new  guns  was  in  progress,  and  the  output  was 
quickly  increased  to  three  per  week.  The  output  of  carriages  was 
practically  increased  to  three  per  week. 

By  August  20  the  material  for  equipping  the  30  volunteer  batteries 
was  completed,  and  from  that  time,  had  the  war  been  protracted,  the 
Department  would  have  been  able  to  arm  and  equip  a  4-gun  battery 
every  ten  days. 

The  regular  batteries  and  the  volunteer  batteries  which  took  the  field 
were  equipped  at  once. 

There  was  a  shortage  of  harness  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  the 
resources  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  enabled  this  to  be  made  up 
rapidly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  completion  of  the  carriages  and 
caissons.  Four  regular  batteries  had  just  been  raised,  namely,  those 
attached  to  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Artillery.  These  were  furnished 
with  24  guns  with  their  equipments  from  the  30  which  were  in  progress 
of  completion  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  issue  was  made  in 
ample  time  to  allow  the  movement  of  these  batteries  to  Manila  and 
Porto  Eico. 

There  were  on  hand  24  3.6-inch  guns,  of  which  22  were  available  for 
issue.  They  were  provided  with  carriages.  The  caissons  were  nearly 
completed,  but  harness  was  lacking  for  them  at  first.  These  guns,  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  were  distributed  at  eleven  different 
posts  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Key  West,  Fla.  The  main  portion  of 
them  was  afterwards,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  assembled 
at  Tampa,  and  caissons  and  carriages  followed  soon  afterwards. 

There  were  25  3.6-inch  field  mortars,  with  their  carriages  and  plat- 
forms, of  which  20  had  been  distributed  to  various  posts  for  practice 
purposes.  Five  were  on  hand  ready  for  issue  at  Watervliet  Arsenal. 
These  guns  also,  with  the  exception  of  3  on  the  California  coast  and  1 
used  for  experimental  purposes  at  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground,  were 
assembled  at  Tampa,  and  a  part  of  them  were  sent  with  the  train  to 
Santiago. 

Ammunition  was  on  hand  for  all  of  these  guns,  but  the  amount  was 
somewhat  limited,  as  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  on  hand 
about 

21,000  rounds  for  the  3.2-inch  guns, 
3,500  rounds  for  the  3.6-inch  guns,  and 
3,600  rounds  for  the  3.6-inch  mortars. 

The  original  issue  of  powders  for  the  field  guns,  except  for  the  mor- 
tars, was  charcoal  powder,  that  being  on  hand  at  the  time,  but  the 
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manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  for  all  commenced  at  once,  and  all 
deliveries  after  the  original  deliveries  were  powder  of  this  character. 

There  were  on  hand  20  5-inch  siege  guns  completed,  of  which  2  at 
the  Military  Academy  were  not  considered  available.  Thirteen  ol 
these  guns  were  in  process  of  manufacture  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  10 
of  which  were  nearly  completed;  carriages  and  limbers  were  ready  for 
all  of  these  guns;  the  platforms  were  not  all  completed,  but  were  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  completion.  Twenty  7-inch  siege  howitzers  were 
completed  and  were  all  available  for  issue.  Twelve  were  in  process  of 
construction  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  10  of  which  were  nearly  completed. 
Carriages,  platforms,  implements,  and  equipments  were  ready  for  these 
pieces,  and  the  platforms  were  in  the  same  condition  as  those  for  the 
6-inch  guns — that  is,  they  were  not  entirely  finished,  but  they  were 
almost  entirely  completed.  Several  of  the  howitzers  had  just  been 
completed,  and  the  siege  train,  as  a  train,  had  never  been  assembled, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  from  the  small  number  of  guns  comprising  it,  it 
had  originally  been  designed  to  send  them  to  the  different  artillery 
posts  for  drill  purposes  and  for  practice. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  was  proposed  to  assemble  all  the 
siege  cannon  and  carriages,  with  their  implements  and  equipments,  at 
a  central  arsenal,  fit  them  together,  and  thoroughly  prepare  them  for 
service.  But  early  in  April  directions  were  given  to  distribute  the 
5-inch  rifles  and  the  7-inch  howitzers  to  various  points  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  principally  along  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  They 
were  distributed  from  Georgetown,  S.  0.,  to  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.  The 
distribution  of  the  siege  guns  and  of  the  3.6-inch  rifles  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  supplement  the  defenses  of  certain  posts  where  rapid-fire 
guns  were  projected  as  a  part  of  the  armament  but  had  not  yet  been 
received.  As  it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  would  not  be  required 
for  this  purpose,  the  siege  guns  and  howitzers  were  ordered  to  Tampa, 
Fla.,  early  in  May.  The  first  order  given  was  countermanded,  and  this 
led  to  some  confusion  in  the  shipment  of  the  material. .  Two  days  later, 
however,  the  final  order  was  given,  and  the  majority  of  these  com- 
pleted guns,  with  their  platforms,  were  forwarded  to  Tampa,  where  4 
of  the  guns  and  4  of  the  howitzers  were  shipped  on  a  vessel  which 
sailed  for  Santiago. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  train  had  not  been  assembled  as  a  whole, 
and  also  to  the  wide  distribution  of  all  this  material,  it  was  difScult  to 
insure  its  arriving  at  Tampa — its  destination— under  favorable  circum- 
stances. In  some  cases  the  carriages  had  not  reached  the  points  to 
which  the  guns  were  sent  on  the  coast;  in  some  cases  they  were  packed 
at  the  posts  in  such  a  manner  that  they  did  not  arrive  on  the  same 
cars.  There  was  a  lack  of  proper  fitting  to  the  elevating  devices  for 
the  howitzers,  and  it  was  necessary  to  do  some  of  this  fitting  at  Tampa. 
The  howitzers  that  were  sent  to  Santiago  were  without  the  proper  ele- 
vating devices,  and  although  this  would  have  made  the  service  of  the 
piece  more  difficult,  yet  as  the  gun  is  without  preponderance  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble  in  securing  the  proper  elevations.  This  is 
known  from  the  fact  that  these  howitzers  have  been  fired  at  the  Prov- 
ing Ground  very  frequently  without  any  elevating  apparatus. 

There  were  on  hand  6  7-inch  mortars  complete  with  carriages  and 
platforms,  and  20  in  progress  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  of  which  15  were 
nearly  completed. 

For  the  siege  material  there  was  on  hand  about  6,800  rounds  of 
ammunition,  the  powder  being  principally  charcoal  powder,  although  a 
small  quantity  of  smokeless  powder  was  on  hand.    Smokeless  powder 
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only,  however,  was  issued  after  the  first  issue  was  made.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  after  the  first  issues  of  the  ammunition  to 
field  and  siege  artillery,  nothing  but  smokeless  powder  was  thereafter 
supplied. 

ORDNANCE   DEPOTS,  ISSUES   TO   TROOPS,  ETC. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arms,  equipments,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ammunition  for  volunteer  organizations  was  shipped  direct  to  these 
organizations,  wherever  they  were,  as  soon  as  requisitions  therefor 
could  be  obtained.  Most  of  the  field  artillery,  guns,  carriages,  cais- 
•  sons,  battery  wagons  and  forges,  harness,  implements  and  equipments 
of  all  kinds,  and  ammunition  was  shipped  to  the  batteries — volunteer 
and  regular — direct  from  the  arsenals. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  an  ordnance  depot  was  estab- 
lished at  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  arming  and  equipping  all  volunteer  organi- 
zations in  that  vicinity,  and  for  arming  and  equipping  all  the  recruits 
for  the  increase  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  completing  the  equip- 
ment of  all  troops,  both  volunteer  and  regular,  that  might  arrive  at 
that  point.  Precedence  was  given  any  supplies  for  this  depot,  in  order 
to  insure  that  all  troops  departing  on  expeditious  from  Tampa  might  be 
completely  equipped.  The  depot  was  also  furnished  with  what  was 
d  emed  an  ample  supply  of  reserve  ammunition  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
that  expeditions  might  require  to  take  with  them  for  the  establishment 
of  field  depots  in  the  vicinity  of  active  operations.  A  large  amount  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments  was  also  sent  to  this  depot  for  arm- 
ing and  equipping  Cuban  troops,  only  a  portion  of  which  was  issued. 
This  depot  was  in  charge  of  Capt.  John  T.  Thompson,  Ordnance 
Department  (lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers),  and  the  work  devolved 
upon  the  depot  was  performed  by  this  ofScer  with  energy  and  ability 
under  most  adverse  circumstances.  His  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
depot  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

Benicia  Arsenal  was  used  as  a  depot,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Tampa  depot,  for  supplying  the  Philippine  expedition  with  ordnance 
and  ordnance  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  for  providing  with 
certainty  for  completing  the  arming  and  equipping  of  all  troops  that 
might  arrive  at  San  Francisco  en  route  for  Manila.  This  depot  was 
also  given  precedence  in  furnishing  supplies  to  regiments  that  were 
going  immediately  on  this  expedition.  The  demands  on  the  Depart- 
ment for  this  expedition  were  complied  with. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  organization  camp  at  Ohickamauga,  I 
proposed  to  establish  a  depot  at  that  point,  but  on  conference  with  the 
commanding  general  the  plan  of  supplying  troops  at  that  camp  from 
the  Columbia  Arsenal,  Tenn.,  was  adopted.  The  distance  of  this  depot 
from  the  camp,  the  congestion  of  lines  of  transportation  and  diiflculties 
of  distributing  supplies  promptly  and  correctly,  and  the  necessity  stated 
above  for  giving  precedence  for  supplies  for  Tampa  and  the  Philippine 
expedition,  caused  delays  in  equipping  troops  at  Ohickamauga. 

A  depot  was  established  as  soou  as  it  became  necessary  at  the  Oamp 
Alger  organization  camp,  near  Washington,  and  met  all  requirements 
for  the  troops  at  this  point  promptly. 

A  depot  was  established  at  Jacksonville  for  arming  and  equipping 
the  Seventh  Corps,  and  met  the  requirements  of  the  troops  at  that 
point  and  vicinity. 

Smaller  depots  were  established  temporarily,  under  the  charge  of 
officers  detailed  from  the  line  of  the  Army,  at  Atlanta,  Mobile,  and 
other  points  for  supplying  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  those  points.    More 
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depots  for  the  above  purposes  would  have  been  established  had  the 
Department  been  able  to  furnish  officers  for  taking  charge  of  them. 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Department  on  account  of  lack 
of  officers  for  the  management  of  this  part  of  its  business  has  been 
previously  mentioned. 

Depots  under  charge  of  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Department  were 
also  established  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  at  Ponce,  Porto  Eico,  after 
the  occupation  of  those  places  by  United  States  troops.  The  almost 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  avoided  the  necessity  for  any  con- 
siderable issues  from  these  depots.  The  depots  and  the  officers  in 
charge  of  them  have,  however,  been  of  value  for '  the  collection  and 
shipment  of  captured  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and  the  stores 
(especially  the  large  amounts  of  ammunition)  shipped  with  the  armies 
to  these  depots  in  anticipation  of  active  operations. 

Some  of  the  principal  issues  made  from  April  1  to  August  31  are  as 
follows : 

Small  arms. 

Rifle,  caliber  .30 53,571 

Rifle,  caliber  .45 84,391 

Carbine,  caliber  .30 11,  715 

Carbine,  caliber  .45 3,276 

Revolvers,  caliber  .38 9, 515 

Revolvers,  caliber  .45 13,  363 

Sabers 8,045 

Ammunition. 

Rifle  and  carbine  cartridges,  caliber  .30 17, 428, 568 

Rifle  cartridges,  caliber  .45 39,  414, 168 

Carbine  cartridges,  caliber  .45 2,977, 118 

Revolver  cartridges,  caliber  .38 1,468, 181 

Revolver  cartridges,  caliber  .45 569,  537 

Remington  cartridges,  caliber  .43 2,000,000 

Infantry  equipments. 

Blanket  bags 140,668 

Blanket-bag  shoulder  straps,  pairs 143,350 

Blanket-bag  coat  straps,  pairs 145,  670 

Bayonet  scabbards,  caliber  .30 20,  234 

Bayonet  scabbards,  caliber  .45 128,  761 

Canteens 213,488 

Canteen  straps 234,082 

Gun  slings 182,468 

Waist  belts 14,554 

Waist-belt  plates 15,628 

Noncommissioned  officers'  vraist  belts 2,  505 

Cavalry  equipments. 

Carbine  slings 4,620 

Carbine  sling  swivels 3,  279 

Pistol  cartridge  boxes,  caliber  .38 9,  520 

Pistol  holsters,  calibers  .38  and  .45 33,304 

Saber  belts 14,399 

Saber  attachments 4, 836 

Saber  knots 13,491 

Canteen  straps,  short 20,550 

Infantry  and  cavalry  equipments. 

Cartridge  belts,  calibers  .45  and  .30 132,712 

Cartridge-belt  plates 54,449 

Haversacks 216, 448 

Haversack  straps 244, 417 

Meat  cans 176,053 

Tin  cups 202,619 
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Knives 238,657 

Porks .'. 272,522 

Spoons 218,725 

Horse  equipments. 

Saddles 21,712 

Carbine  boots 9,  491 

Saber  straps 13, 159 

Curb  bridles 20,927 

Curb  bits 19,786 

Halter  headstalls 16,858 

Halter  straps 6,767 

Carbine  scabbards 12,990 

Cruppers 95 

Currycombs 18,631 

Horse  brushes 18, 957 

Horse  covers,  cotton  duck 471 

Lariats 19,206 

Links 8,687 

Nosebags 25,510 

Picket  pins 17,804 

Saddle  blankets,  cavalry 36,795 

Saddlebags,  black  leather 23,183 

Sidelines 5,122 

Stirrups,  with  hood 22,826 

Surcingles 6,463 

Spurs,  pairs 49,757 

Spur  straps,  pairs 45, 551 

Watering  bridles 16,815 

Field  material. 

3.2-inoh  field  guns 123 

Carriages  and  limbers 123 

Caissons  and  limbers 24 

Battery  wagons  and  forges 19 

Sets  wheel  harness 265 

Sets  lead  harness 545 

3.6-inch  field  guns 22 

Carriages  and  limbers 22 

Sets  wheel  harness - .    24 

Sets  lead  harness 48 

3.6-inch  mortars  and  platforms 22 

Siege  material. 

5-inch  siege  guns,  with  carriages  and  platforms 20 

7-inch  siege  howitzers,  with  carriages  and  platforms 22 

7-inch  siege  mortars,  with  carriages  and  platforms 6 

After  the  return  of  the  army  from  Cuba  a  board  of  ordnance  officers 
was  assembled  at  Montauk  Point  to  confer  with  officers  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery  who  had  served  in  Cuba,  and  ascertain  wherein 
any  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  had  proved  unsatisfactory,  with  the 
view  of  correcting  any  defects  that  might  have  been  discovered  in 
actual  campaign. 

Although  our  modern  small  arms  have  been  used  for  several  years 
in  Indian  campaigns,  the  modern  artillery  had  not  been  subjected  to 
the  exigencies  of  transportation,  rough  marches,  and  exposure  in  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  Cuba.  The  report  of  the  board  will  be  given  in 
Appendix  19. 

It  commends  in  the  strongest  terms  the  magazine  rifle,  and  in  general 
all  the  arms,  equipments,  and  the  field  artillery  used  in  the  campaign, 
but  the  report  is  especially  useful  in  discovering  many  small  details 
which  can  be  improved.  The  changes  recommended  will  be  made  at 
once. 
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The  following  r6sum6  of  the  report  of  Oapt.  H.  D.  Borup,  Ordnance 
Department  (Lieutenant-Colonel,  United  States  Volunteers,  and  chief 
ordnance  ofiQcer  at  Santiago),  on  the  armament  of  the  defenses  of 
Santiago  Harbor  is  of  interest.  The  report  itself  is  published  as  an 
appendix  to  this  report. 

"  Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  port  defenses  of  Santiago 
"consisted  of  four  antiquated  forts  or  batteries,  of  which  one,  St. 
"  Oatalina,  was  abandoned,  and  a  second,  Punta  Blanca,  from  its  posi 
"  tion,  useless.  Of  the  other  two,  Morro  Oastle  constituted  the  outer 
"line  and  Bstrella  the  inner  one.  The  armament  of  the  former  con- 
"  sisted  of  five  ancient  mortars  and  two  siege  guns,  and  the  latter  of 
"  two  obsolete  cast-iron  howitzers,  all  of  feeble  power. 

"After  war  was  declared,  four  batteries  were  hastily  improvised,  all 
"of  weak  profile. 

"  Including  all  forts  and  batteries,  the  number  of  guns  may  thus  be 
"  stated : 

[Obsolete.] 

"Bronze  muzzle-loading  smoothbores : 
Guns — 

6-inoh 2 

4.5-incli 2 

Mortars — 

13-lnch 3 

9.5-incli 2 

"  Mnzzle-loading  converted  rifles : 

Bronze  guns,  6.3-inch 5 

Cast-iron  howitzers,  8.5-inch '     7 

[Modern.] 

"  Steel  breech-loading  rifles,  6.3-inch 4 

"Bronze  breech-loading  howitzers,  6-inch 2 

"Revolving  canon,  1-inch 4 

"Rapid-fire,  1-inch 1 

"Rapid-fire,  2-inch 1 

"Total 33 

"Or  21  obsolete  and  12  modern  pieces;  and  of  the  latter  4  only  are  of 
"comparatively  high  power. 

"The  exterior  line  consisted  of  17  obsolete  and  2  modern  pieces,  the 
"former  being  furnished  by  the  Spanish  war  department  and  the  latter 
"by  the  navy  department.  The  bold  front  put  up  by  the  former  seems 
"to  have  been  effective.  The  real  strength,  however,  lay  in  the  guns 
"taken  from  the  Reina  Mercedes,  so  that  the  duel  between  the  fleet  and 
"the  land  was  practically  fought  by  the  navy  of  both  powers.  After 
"  one  of  these  guns  was  disabled  by  the  carriage  being  rendered  hors 
"dtt  combat,  the  outer  defense  was  really  confided  to  a  single  piece." 

The  war  has  furnished  no  opportunity  for  determining  by  experience 
the  effect  of  our  modern  seacoast  armament  against  modern  battle 
ships.  The  reports  of  the  experience  gained,  however,  tend  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  the  fire  from  ships  can  not  silence  the  fire  or  seriously 
cripple  the  armament  of  our  modern  batteries ;  that  the  ships  could  not 
withstand  the  fire  of  our  modern  batteries,  and  that  therefore  the  ships 
can  not  attack  the  batteries  successfully.  Whether  the  ships  can  run 
by  the  batteries  without  too  great  risk  has  not  been  shown.  This  will 
depend  on  the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  the  guns  are  served, 
provided  the  ships  are  not  stopped  by  the  mines. 
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ROOK  ISLAND  ARSENAL. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  business  of  Eock  Island  Arsenal, 
the  report  of  it  is  too  voluminous  to  be  published  in  full,  although 
portions  of  it  are  placed  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

There  has  been  a  rearrangement  and  installation  of  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  saddletrees,  and  the  manufacture  of  harness  and 
canteens,  saddlery  hardware,  and  parts  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  horse 
equipments.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable  rearrangement  of 
machinery  among  the  different  shops  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the 
largely  increased  requirements  of  manufacture  at  this  arsenal. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war  the  machinery  in  general  was 
operated  for  twenty  hours  a  day,  including,  for  several  weeks,  Sundays 
also.  Full  report  of  the  increase  of  force  and  output  is  given  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report,  and  the  appendix  contains  such  full  details  as 
to  the  extent  of  manufactures  carried  out  that  only  a  very  general  ref- 
erence need  here  be  given  to  it.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  fitting 
up  bayonet  scabbards  for  the  Springfield  rifle,  caliber  .45,  with  frogs, 
swivels,  and  hooks.  The  scabbard  bodies  were  sent  from  Springfield 
Armory,  and  the  force  engaged  upon  them  was  increased  until  the  out- 
put reached  about  7,000  completed  bayonet  scabbards  per  day.  The 
number  of  canteens  required  for  the  Army  was  very  great,  and  a  force 
was  employed  which  finally  reached  an  output  of  some  8,000  canteens 
per  day. 

To  still  further  assist  Eock  Island  Arsenal  in  obtaining  supplies, 
other  arsenals  were  called  upon  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  mate- 
rial, parts  of  which  were  supplied  by  Eock  Island  Arsenal.  In  addi- 
tion very  extensive  calls  were  made  upon  contractors  for  furnishing 
infantry  and  cavalry  equipments. 

The  output  of  articles  of  infantry  equipments,  which  was  placed  at 
1,500  per  day,  was  gradually  increased  to  3,000  per  day,  and  later, 
what  might  be  called  the  "mess  outfit"  portion,  to  5,000  or  6,000  per 
day  was  attempted.  Very  large  purchases  were  made  from  contract- 
ors of  all  such  material,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  131  different 
firms  or  individuals  were,  or  had  been,  delivering  material  at  the 
arsenal. 

On  March  1  the  number  of  employees  was  something  less  than  500, 
while  on  July  31  over  2,900  employees  were  engaged  at  the  arsenal  in 
doing  various  kinds  of  work  there  undertaken.  No  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  securing  all  men  to  whom  employment  could  be  given, 
with  the  single  exception  of  harness  makers,  and  had  the  magnitude 
of  the  orders  to  be  ultimately  given  been  known  in  advance,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  even  these  workmen  could  have  been  obtained. 

While  fairly  favorable  prices  were  obtained  for  the  $1,110,000  worth 
of  finished  articles  of  ordnance  stores  procured  under  contracts,  yet  in 
all  cases  they  exceeded,  and  in  some  instances  considerably  so,  the  cost 
at  which  such  stores  were  turned  out  at  Eock  Island  Arsenal;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  saddles,  the  peace-time  cost  for  the  number 
usually  made  at  Eock  Island  Arsenal  is  about  $14.  When  made  in 
larger  quantities,  it  has  been  brought  something  below  that  figure,  yet 
the  average  cost  will,  for  the  11,500  which  had  to  be  purchased,  be  about 
$16.60,  and  in  that  item  alone  there  would  have  been  a  saving  to  the 
Government  of  about  $30,Q00  if  the  plant  at  the  arsenal  had  permitted 
their  manufacture  with  the  necessary  rapidity.  Besides  this  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  articles  obtained  by  purchase,  especially  when  haste 
i^  necessary,  have  often  been  inferior  both  in  material  and  workman- 
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ship  to  those  produced  in  the  Government  shops — a  fact  generally- 
acknowledged  by  the  contractors  who  examined  the  work  at  the  arsenal. 
The  contract  stores  are  therefore  not  only  expensive,  but  will  have  to 
be  sooner  replaced. 

The  grounds  and  roads  at  Eock  Island  Arsenal  are  kept  in  as  good 
a  state  of  police  as  funds  available  for  the  purpose  would  permit,  and 
are  generally  in  good  condition. 

Port  Armstrong  avenue,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  connects  the 
bridges  leading  from  Eock  Island  to  Davenport,  and  is  subjected  to  the 
traffic,  not  only  of  the  arsenal,  but  to  all  that  which  passes  between  the 
two  cities.  It  was  resurfaced  last  fall,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
keep  it  in  repair ;  but,  as  the  traffic  is  so  heavy,  both  in  the  number  of 
teams  and  the  weight  of  loads,  a  granite  pavement  should  be  laid  in 
place  of  the  macadam,  and  an  estimate  for  such  pavement  is  submitted. 

Previous  reports  have  been  made  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  post 
hospital.  It  is  an  old  frame  structure,  erected  during  the  civil  war, 
about  thirty-flve  years  ago.  It  is  drafty  and  leaky,  and  the  timbers 
are  decayed.  Patients  placed  in  this  building  for  treatment  must  have 
blankets  hung  around  their  beds  in  cold  weather  to  keep  off  the 
draft,  and  the  beds  must  be  moved  from  place  to  place  in  wet 
weather  to  avoid  the  rain.  The  Inspector- General  has  reported  that 
this  building  is  "utterly  unfit  for  hospital  purposes,  and  not  worth 
repairing."  Estimates  have  been  repeatedly  submitted,  and  are  again 
included  this  year.  It  is  really  a  cruelty  to  place  a  sick  man  in  this 
structure. 

The  supervision  of  many  manufactures  at  the  arsenal  requires  more 
assistant  officers.  The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  arsenal, 
with  its  2,900  employees,  its  night  and  day  shifts,  purchases  of  material 
for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  soldiers,  and  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  equipments  received  from  many  contractors,  has  in- 
volved since  April  1,  1898,  an  expenditure  of  over  $2,600,000.  Addi- 
tional quarters  are  required  for  assistants,  and  steps  should  be  taken 
to  provide  at  least  two  sets  of  officers'  quarters,  for  which  an  estimate 
is  submitted. 

The  building  used  as  a  stable  is  a  relic  of  the  prison  structures  of  the 
war  of  1861-1865.  It  is  almost  unsafe  for  horses,  and  is  so  decayed 
as  to  be  a  menace  in  its  possibility  of  rapid  destruction  by  fire.  An 
estimate  for  a  new  stable  is  submitted. 

The  railroads  and  bridges  have  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  drawbridge  has  been  entirely  overhauled.  As  a  result  of 
the  repairs  to  this  mechanism,  instead  of  frequent  and  expensive  acci- 
dents attending  the  operation  of  the  draw,  as  heretofore,  with  the 
accompanying  delays  of  navigation,  railway,  and  other  traffic,  these 
have  been  avoided  to  such  an  extent  that  there  has  not  been  an  acci- 
dent of  any  kind  nor  any  delay. 

Considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  water  power  of  the 
arsenal,  which  have  been  previously  reported;  and,  from  an  appro- 
priation made  an  additional  improvement  is  now  being  added.  Two 
methods  were  proposed — one,  the  construction  of  a  long  wing-dam  up 
the  river ;  another,  the  excavation  of  a  channel  from  deep  water  near 
the  head  of  the  present  short  wing- dam  to  deep  water  in  the  pool  near 
the  Moline  Bridge.  The  first  plan  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  less 
expensive,  and  the  appropriation  made,  f. 45,000,  is  sufficient  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  and  it  is  now^  being  done. 

The  field  and  siege  carriage  plant  has  been  considerably  increased 
by  the  addition  of  necessary  machines,  and  by  taking  advantage  pt 
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the  room  afforded  by  the  use  of  Shop  Gr.  Some  of  the  machinery 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
carriages  has  already  been  delivered,  and  the  additional  amount,  for 
which  appropriation  has  been  made,  is  being  installed. 

The  remainder  of  the  report,  which  relates  to  modifications  in  field 
carriages,  gives  in  full  the  Changes  in  details  of  construction  of  these 
carriages. 

A  large  number  of  Springfield  arms  and  other  ordnance  stores  have 
been  repaired  at  the  arsenal,  and  a  report  on  the  subject,  made  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  Eock  Island  Arsenal,  and  a  separate  report  on 
the  cleaning  and  repairing  of  rifles,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  "general  remarks"  in  the  Appendix  contain  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  capacity  of  this  arsenal  and  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  the  Government  taking  advantage  of  it. 

"WATEKVLIET   ARSENAL. 
GUN  irACTORY. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  finished  and  assembled  at  the 
gun  factory  some  89  3.2-inch  guns,  model  1890;  24  3.2-inch  guns,  model 
1897;  1  3.6-inch  B.  L.  rifle,  model  1891:  9  5-inch  B.  L.  siege  rifles,  model 
1890;  10  7-inch  B.  L.  siege  howitzers,  model  1890;  4  10-inch  B.  L.  rifles, 
model  1888;  1 10-inch  B.  L.  rifle,  model  1895;  9 12-inch  B.  L.  rifles,  model 
1888,  and  1 12-inch  B.  L.  rifle,  model  1895 ;  also  42  12-inch  B.  L.  mortars. 

Of  the  experimental  guns  there  have  been  finished  and  assembled  2 
5-inch  rapid-fire  type  guns  of  .45-calibers  length,  and  2  type  3-inch  field 
guns.  A  number  of  guns  have  been  turned  in  from  the  service  for 
overhauling  and  repair. 

The  16-inch  gun  is  now  under  fabrication.  All  the  forgings  have 
been  delivered  and  work  is  well  advanced  on  the  finishing  and  assem- 
bling. It  is  expected  to  complete  this  gun  in  about  one  year  from  this 
date. 

There  are  also  under  construction  at  the  factory  8  5-inch  rapid-fire 
guns  and  16  6-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  model  1897.  These  guns  can  prob- 
ably be  completed  during  the  present  calendar  year,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  13  additional  6-inch  rapid-fire  guns  will  be  begun  early 
in  1899. 

GUN-FACTORY  PLANT. 

An  oil  farnace  to  burn  coal  oil  is  to  be  used  in  assembling  the  16-inch 
gun  and  also  for  general  work  in  connection  with  the  shrinking  work 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon.  Drawings  of  this  furnace  have 
been  approved,  all  the  materials  have  been  obtained,  the  necessary 
excavation  in  the  shrinkage  pit  has  been  completed,  the  foundations 
built,  and  the  work  of  erecting  the  farnace  proper  is  about  to  com- 
mence. This  new  construction  should  be  in  running  order  within  two 
months.  The  results  with  the  experimental  oil  furnace  built  last  year 
have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  new  large 
furnace  will  prove  a  success. 

To  handle  the  different  parts  of  the  16-inch  gun  and  the  gun  itself, 
as  it  progresses,  a  number  of  bars,  links,  straps,  hooks,  etc.,  are  needed 
and  are  now  being  provided. ' 

The  crane  way  in  the  south  wing  for  the  60-ton  and  120-ton  cranes 
require  to  be  strengthened  and  receive  new  rails  for  the  wheels  of  the 
cranes  before  subjecting  them  to  the  heavy  work  which  they  will  be 
required  to  sustain. 
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The  wooden  gallery  in  the  north  wing,  upon  which  are  placed  the 
counters  for  the  gun  lathes,  is  out  of  level,  and  it  is  designed  to  replace 
the  wooden  beams  as  soon  as  practicable  by  steel  girders. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  purchased  and  erected  in  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  small  gun  shop  a  number  of  engine  lathes, 
planers,  slotters,  shapers,  etc.,  to  increase  the  equipment  of  this  plant 
and  to  bring  up  its  manufacturing  facilities  to  the  increased  demands 
put  upon  it  by  a  state  of  war. 

LOWER   SHOPS. 

The  work  in  the  machine,  blacksmith,  and  carpenter  shops  below  the 
canal  has  greatly  increased.  The  principal  output  of  these  shops  dur- 
ing the  year  was  some  300  armament  chests  for  siege  and  seacoast 
cannon,  with  tools  and  supplies  complete.  A  large  number  of  seacoast 
projectiles  have  been  banded,  painted,  and  boxed  in  these  shops. 
Also,  others  have  been  tapped  and  bored  for  the  fuzes  it  is  intended 
to  use  with  them  in  service. 

PREPARATION  OF   AMMUNITION. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  instructions  were  sent  to  this  arsenal  to 
fix  and  prepare  for  issue  all  the  shells  and  field  artillery  ammunition, 
and  later  it  was  ordered  that  the  cartridges  for  this  ammunition  should 
be  made  here;  also  that  shell  for  the  siege  service  should  be  prepared 
for  issue.  To  accomplish  this  work,  a  shed  was  erected  at  the  door  of 
the  east  magazine,  under  which  cartridge  bags  were  filled,  and  the 
building  known  as  Shed  O,  situated  by  the  railroad  track,  north  of  the 
barracks,  was  emptied  of  lumber  and  fitted  with  floors  and  windows, 
to  be  used  for  filling  and  packing  shell.  A  platform  was  erected  so 
that  shipments  could  be  received  into  and  made  direct  from  the  build- 
ing. These  facilities  permitted  of  2,000  field  shell  being  filled,  packed, 
and  shipped  in  a  day. 

In  filling  cartridge  bags  with  Du  Pont  smokeless  powder  much  labor 
was  required  to  pack  the  powder  in  the  bag,  continued  pounding  with 
a  stick  being  necessary. 

Large  quantities  of  ammunition  were  prepared  here  and  issued  to 
the  service  on  requisitions  from  the  troops,  or  were  placed  in  storage, 
subject  to  issue. 

BUILDINGS  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  shops  and  storehouses  are  much  in  need  of  extensive  repairs, 
but  for  want  of  funds  during  the  past  year  only  such  work  has  been 
done  on  them  as  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  absolutely  necessary. 
An  estimate  is  included  in  the  annual  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
to  provide  for  these  needed  repairs. 

WATEETOWN  ARSENAL. 
SEACOAST   GUN-CARRIAGE  FACTORY. 

The  shops  have  been  busily  employed. during  the  entire  year  at  their 
maximum  capacity  for  eight  hours  work  per  day,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fiscal  year,  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  the 
machine  shops  were  running  sixteen  hours  per  day,  with  an  extra  shift 
of  workmen  at  night;  the  foundry  was  running  on  extra  hours,  which 
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differed  for  different  gangs  of  workmen,  depending  upon  the  urgency 
of  the  particular  jobs  in  hand ;  the  carpenter  shop  was  pushed  to  its 
extreme  to  supply  the  demand  upon  it,  and  the  smith  and  forging  shop 
worked  extra  hours  in  order  to  keep  the  machine  shop  supplied  with 
forgings. 

Jobs  of  work  on  lots  of  carriages  necessarily  overlap,  some  being 
partially  commenced  in  one  year  and  carried  over  into  the  next,  but 
the  following  statement  of  fabrications  is  believed  to  be  sufBciently 
definite  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  what  has  been  done. 

The  following  carriages  have  been  completed  since  my  last  annual 
report : 

Four  12-incli  disappearing  carriages,  model  1896. 
One  10-inch  disappearing  carnage,  model  1894. 
Six  10-inch  disappearing  carriages,  model  1896. 
Five  8-inch  disappearing  carriages,  model  1894. 
One  5-inch  rapid-fire  balanced  pillar  carriage. 
Three  12-inch  gun-lift  carriages  altered  to  barbette. 

Work  has  been  in  progress  during  the  year  on  the  following  car- 
riages, and  the  amount  done  on  them  is  as  stated : 

Seventeen  7-inch  siege  mortar  carriages  and  platforms.  These  are 
about  completed  except  assembling. 

Thirty  3.6-inch  field  mortar  carriages  and  platforms.  These  are 
nearly  completed. 

Seven  5  inch  rapid-fire  balanced  pillar  mount.  Work  on  these  was 
suspended  awaiting  changes  in  the  gun  and  proof  of  the  type  carriage. 
They  are  about  completed  except  assembling. 

One  10-inch  A.  E.  F.  disappearing  gun  carriage  completed.  This  is 
the  type  carriage.  Considerable  time  was  consumed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  patterns,  and  great  delay  has  been  caused  by  nondelivery 
of  steel  castings,  but  all  parts  are  completed  and  the  work  of  erection 
alone  remains  to  be  done. 

One  10-inch  A.  E.  F.  disappearing  gun  carriage  in  progress.  Con- 
tract has  been  let  for  the  steel  castings,  the  iron  castings  are  partially 
completed,  but  the  carriage  as  a  whole  is  held  back  awaiting  the  test  of 
the  type  carriage. 

From  the  special  war  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  this  arsenal  was 
allotted  sufQcient  to  construct  five  12-inch  disappearing  carriages,  model 
1896,  and  six  10-inch  disappearing  carriages,  model  1896. 

Of  these  the  10-inch  carriages  are  about  completed,  except  erection, 
and  this  will  be  done  this  fall.  The  steel  castings  for  the  12-inch  disap- 
pearing carriages  have  been  partially  received  and  are  being  machined, 
the  iron  castings  are  about  half  completed  in  the  foundry,  while  the 
forgings,  except  a  few,  are  completed  in  the  smith  shop.  It  is  believed 
all  will  be  entirely  completed  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  new  fiscal 
year. 

There  have  also  been  received  from  Sandy  Hook  the  following  car- 
riages for  alteration  and  repairs :  One  10- inch  experimental  disappearing 
gun  carriage,  and  one  8-inch  experimental  disappearing  gun  carriage. 
These  are  the  type  disappearing  gun  carriages,  service  pattern,  that 
were  first  tested,  and  are  to  be  altered  to  conform  to  the  later  improved 
designs. 

Also  one  8-inch  B.  L.  barbette  carriage  has  been  received  back  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  be  rebuilt. 

Each  carriage  was  supplied  with  an  implement  chest  and  implements 
complete.    Also  each  disappearing  carriage  was  supplied  with  three 
shot  trucks  and  five  pairs  of  shot  tongs. 
Ab.  98 55 
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Implement  chests  and  implements  were  also  made  for  and  sent  to 
each  barbette  carriage  manufactured  in  previous  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  miscellaneous  fabrications 
have  been  turned  out  during  the  year  : 

A  considerable  number  of  shot  and  shell,  from  12  inches  down,  ram- 
mers, rammer  staves,  sponges  and  staves,  special  bore  sponges,  slush 
brushes,  scrapers,  wooden  blocks  for  mounting  guns,  wooden  rollers, 
skids,  shifting  and  way  blocks,  handspikes  of  various  sizes,  gins,  cap- 
stans, ammunition  trucks,  sling  chains,  shot  tongs,  shop  comparators, 
a  multiple  rotating  machine,  and  calipers  and  gauges  for  inspectors. 
Also  a  large  number  of  parts  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  gun 
carriages  in  service  and  many  repairs  made  to  machines  in  service. 
Mechanics  also  have  been  sent  from  the  arsenal  to  the  various  forts  to 
erect  and  repair  carriages. 

During  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  tools  have  been  set  up  in 
the  machine  shop,  so  that  there  are  now  but  several  of  the  old  tools 
remaining  in  place.  These  are  yet  serviceable,  though  they  might  to 
advantage  be  replaced  by  more  modern  designs.  As  far  as  the  supply 
of  machine  tools  is  concerned,  this  arsenal  may  be  said  to  be  equipped 
to  the  capacity  of  the  shops  as  regards  space,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  tools  are  of  latest  pattern. 

The  smith  and  forging  shop  has  had,  during  the  year,  a  new  hori- 
zontal tubular  boiler  put  in  to  replace  the  old  and  smaller  boiler  over 
the  furnace.  This  boiler  supplies  steam  to  all  of  the  steam  and  trip 
hammers  and  to  the  bolt  machine.  This  shop  is  thus  independent  of 
the  main  battery  of  boilers,  at  a  considerable  saving  of  steam  power, 
probably  25  horsepower  per  day.  Two  additional  forges  have  been  put 
in  and  one  additional  1,000-pound  steam  hammer.  There  has  also  been 
added  an  oil-tempering  equipment  and  annealing  oven. 

In  the  foundry,  changes  have  been  made  looking  to  reduction  in  cost 
of  castings,  with  increase  of  production,  by  replacing  loam  castings 
with  dry-sand  castings. 

The  carpenter  and  pattern  shops  have  had  more  work  than  their 
capacity  admits,  so  that  in  order  to  do  the  amount  of  work  required 
much  of  it  had  to  be  done  in  the  open. 

The  demands  of  the  recent  war  brought  greatly  increased  work  upon 
the  arsenal,  but  it  is  believed  that  every  demand  was  promptly  met. 
The  limit  of  capacity  was,  however,  nearly  reached,  and  if  the  war  had 
been  conducted  by  a  nation  strong  in  its  navy,  so  as  to  threaten  an 
assault  on  our  seacoast  fortifications,  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  demands 
that  would  have  been  made  upon  the  shops  here  could  have  been  met. 
The  full  plant  is  now  occupied  in  current  demands.  With  the  appro- 
priation now  available  for  increase  of  plant  its  capacity  will  be  con- 
siderably enlarged,  though  not  sufficiently  to  meet  the  increased  wants 
incident  to  a  time  of  actual  war. 

TESTING  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  year  the  operations  of  the  testing  department  have 
included  among  its  tests  the  tests  of  material  representing  the  current 
work  of  the  Department  and  tests  of  an  investigative  character  relat- 
ing to  ordnance  material. 

The  tests  of  current  material  for  the  Department  have  comprised 
metal  from  field,  siege,  and  seacoast  guns  and  mortars,  the  metal  for 
small  arms,  barrels  and  receivers,  and  Gatling  gun  barrels.  There 
were  tests  of  cast-steel  shell  bodies,  the  metal  used  in  mortar  carriages 
and  in  the  construction  of  disappearing  gun  carriages. 
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Among  the  tests  of  an  investigative  nature,  the  inquiry  into  the 
initial  strains  in  gun  forgings  which  had  been  cooled  from  the  bore 
have  been  very  prominent.  The  strains  found  in  the  bore  of  a  gun 
after  firing  have  also  been  the  subject  of  investigation.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  tests  is  such  that  they  are  being  continued  in  a  very 
exhaustive  manner,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  add  much  infor- 
mation to  a  subject  about  which  so  little  experimental  knowledge  is  to 
be  found. 

The  examination  of  some  3.2-inch  and  5-inch  cast-iron  shells  under 
compression  loads  showed  the  ultimate  compressibility  of  the  iron 
under  higher  loads,  and  the  ratio  of  lateral  expansion  to  direct  com- 
pression was  established. 

The  metal  from  forgings  which  had  shown  a  streaked  appearance 
was  examined,  and  wliile  it  was  shown  that  the  streaks  indicated  a 
want  of  homogeneity  in  the  metal  it  was  further  shown  that  many 
cases  of  streaked  metal  might  exist  and  not  practically  impair  the 
value  of  the  forgings  for  gun  purposes. 

The  test  of  cast  iron  from  the  arsenal  foundry  is  accompanied  by 
full  descriptions  of  the  furnace  charges,  and  chemical  analyses  are 
furnished  with  other  cast  and  pig  irons  which  display  interesting 
results. 

The  machine  for  making  endurance  tests  of  metals,  a  6-specimen 
machine,  and  the  impact  machine,  both  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
1897  as  having  been  designed  at  that  time,  have  now  been  constructed 
and  erected.  Tests  on  each  machine  will  be  undertaken  at  an  early 
day.  The  machine  for  endurance  tests  has  the  new  feature  of  provid- 
ing for  tests  under  combined  bending  and  longitudinal  stresses,  and 
either  stress  may  be  varied  at  will. 

The  impact  machine  is  one  of  very  massive  construction.  Over 
60,000  pounds  of  metal  are  found  in  the  anvil,  chabotte,  and  base  cast- 
ing. The  machine  provides  facilities  for  tests  by  impact  in  tension, 
compression,  and  by  transverse  loads.  Accessory  parts  will  be  required 
from  time  to  time  as  special  lines  of  investigation  are  taken  up,  the 
apparatus  as  it  now  stands  affording  opportunities  in  a  fundamental 
way  for  complete  tests  on  shock  and  suddenly  applied  loads. 

In  photomicrography  the  work  of  collecting  data  has  continued,  and 
photographs  have  been  made  of  material  tested,  the  physical  properties 
of  which  are  known  as  well  as  the  chemical  composition.  While  the 
significance  of  the  changes  in  microstructure  are  not  yet  known,  it  is 
nevertheless  evident  that  great  variety  in  structure  may  be  displaced 
by  different  steels,  and  it  does  not  seem  illogical  to  suppose  that  even- 
tually some  definite  laws  will  be  discovered  establishing  the  relation 
between  the  ability  of  the  metal  to  endure  the  mechanical  effects  of 
stresses  and  the  physical  structure  of  the  material. 

The  need  of  a  new  administration  building  becomes  more  apparent 
each  day.  The  office  work  has  quadrupled  since  the  establishment  of 
the  gun  carriage  factory  here.  There  are  no  proper  depositories  for 
valuable  drawings  and  papers,  no  space  for  officers  and  clerks,  and  no 
conveniences  at  all.  Before  anything  else  an  office  building  should  be 
built. 

SPRINGFIELD   ARMORY. 

There  were  manufactured  at  the  Armory  during  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1898,  29,566  magazine  rifles  and  12,022  magazine  carbines,  model  of 
1896,  This  is  an  output  of  about  11,000  more  than  last  year,  but  does 
not  show  the  large  daily  increase  incident  to  the  war  with  Spain,  as 
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the  maximum  was  not  reached  until  August  13,  when  the  average 
daily  manufacture  was  363,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  100,000  per  year. 
The  average  daily  output  of  finished  arms  prior  to  March  15, 1898,  was 
120  per  day.  On  March  23  this  was  increased  to  140,  on  May  26  to 
160,  on  June  13  to  200,  on  June  20  to  240,  on  June  26  to  280,  on  July  11 
to  300,  and  on  July  20  to  340.  The  average  daily  output  during  the 
week  ended  August  13  was  363. 

The  necessity  and  time  required  for  procuring  and  installing  new 
machinery  is  the  cause  of  the  gradual  increase  shown  above.  Although 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  Department,  and  two  shifts  of  men  work- 
ing ten  hours  each  were  employed,  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the 
output  with  greater  rapidity. 

The  increase  was  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  preparations  were 
in  progress  to  introduce  a  large  number  of  changes  in  the  rifle,  the 
advisability  of  which  had  been  developed  in  manufacture  or  in  service. 
These  changes,  which  are  given  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  commanding 
ofScer  of  the  Springfield  Armory,  which  is  an  appendix  to  this  report, 
were  approved  by  this  ofQce  March  14, 1898,  and  preparations  for  manu- 
facture promptly  begun.  The  resulting  gun  has  been  called  the  model 
of  1898,  and  the  manufacture  was  commenced  July  1, 1898.  The  changes 
enable  every  component  part  to  be  made  interchangeable,  so  that  each 
can  be  issued  for  repairs  separately,  except  that  the  barrel  and  receiver 
must  be  issued  assembled,  and  the  rear-sight  slide  must  include  sight 
screw  and  pin.  The  capacity  of  the  armory  is  now  200  firearms  for 
each  eight  hours'  work. 

In  developing  the  magazine  arm  to  its  utmost  efl&ciency  much  study 
has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  and  many  experiments  have  been 
made.  When  the  magazine  rifle  was  first  issued  there  was  some  com- 
plaint that  the  sights  were  not  accurately  set  and  graduated.  This 
defect  has  been  corrected  and  the  sights  as  now  issued  conform  to  the 
results  obtained  from  many  experimental  firings,  and  are  believed  to 
be  as  accurate  as  the  varying  conditions  of  locality,  atmosphere,  and 
personal  equation  will  permit. 

During  the  year  a  new  model  rear  sight  has  been  designed  which 
will  permit  of  corrections  for  drift  and  wind.  Two  of  these  are  being 
made. 

A  200-yard  indoor  target  range  is  being  prepared  in  one  of  the  store- 
houses, which  will  be  used  to  determine  what  variations  exist  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  rifles  and  carbines  as  now  manufactured. 

The  steel  obtained  for  barrels  during  the  year  has  given  very  satis- 
factory results.  It  was  observed  that  a  deterioration  of  the  metal  in 
the  important  qualities  of  tensile  strength  and  elasticity  appeared  after 
rolling,  and  it  was  suspected  that  this  might  be  due  to  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  the  metal  was  raised,  and  possibly  to  the  action  of 
the  powdered  coal  upon  it  while  in  this  condition.  The  experiment  was 
therefore  tried  of  rolling  the  barrels  at  a  much  lower  heat,  and  consid- 
erable improvement  was  noted.  The  barrels  are  now  rolled  at  a  dull 
red  heat,  and  a  new  furnace,  without  the  coal  blast,  is  being  prepared. 

The  necessity  of  using  the  Springfield  rifles  on  hand  for  arming  the 
volunteer  forces  required  the  provision  of  over  100,000  bayouet  scab- 
bards for  the  caliber  .45  rifle,  in  addition  to  those  on  hand.  The  manu- 
facture of  the  metal  bodies  for  these  was  undertaken  at  the  Springfield 
Armory,  and  a  plant  having  a  capacity  of  175  per  hour  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  plant  for  manufacturing 
the  caliber  .30  scabbards  was  increased  to  80  per  hour,  and  over  80,000 
of  these  were  fabricated  during  the  war. 
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The  experience  of  the  Department  during  the  late  war  with  Spain 
has  emphasized  the  necessity,  frequently  pointed  out  in  my  reports,  of 
equipping  another  armory  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms.  The 
utmost  capacity  that  could  be  provided  at  the  Springfield  Armory 
would  be,  as  above  stated,  about  200  completed  arms  for  each  eight 
hours'  work,  or  about  500  per  day,  since  only  two  shifts  of  ten  hours 
each  can  be  worked  with  due  regard  for  economy  and  perfection  of 
work. 

A  large  reserve  of  magazine  rifles  should  be  provided  as  soon  as 
possible.  To  this  end  the  armory  buildings  at  Eock  Island  Arsenal 
should  be  utilized.  Their  equipment  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
which  has  already  been  begun,  should  be  pushed  to  completion  and  the 
manufacture  of  magazine  arms  commenced. 

The  capacity  of  these  buildings  is  suf&cient  for  increasing  the  daily 
output  to  2,000  magazine  arms  per  day. 

FKANKFOED   AKSENAL. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  arsenal  are  small-arms  ammuni- 
tion of  all  kinds,  fases  of  all  kinds  for  field,  siege,  and  seacoast  ammu- 
nition, field  and  siege  ammunition,  sights  for  cannon,  and  inspecting 
instruments.  The  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department,  especially 
for  investigation  of  powders  and  subjects  connected  therewith,  is  also 
located  at  this  arsenal. 

In  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  arsenal  on 
account  of  the  war,  only  shrapnel  ammunition  was  made  for  the  field 
and  siege  artillery.  The  preparation  of  shell  ammunition  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Watervliet  Arsenal.  Detailed  statements  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  arsenal  are  contained  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The 
lack  of  sufl&cient  capacity  at  this  arsenal  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
war  was  seriously  felt.  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere  in  the  report,  an 
additional  plant  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  arsenal  is  now  being 
installed.  Much  of  this  plant,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  shrap- 
nel and  fuses,  was  installed  in  haste  in  tlie  midst  of  the  great  pressure 
of  work  devolved  on  the  arsenal  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities. 

The  manufacture  of  small- arms  cartridges  and  shrapnel  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  war  was  accomplished  by  making  contracts  with 
outside  manufacturers  at  increased  prices — in  some  cases  largely 
increased.  The  diflSculties  attending  the  manufacture  of  shrapnel  by 
private  parties  were  very  great.  It  was  necessary  that  they  should  all 
be  sent  to  the  arsenal  for  final  inspection,  and  in  many  cases  only  por- 
tions of  the  shrapnel  could  be  manufactured  by  outside  parties  and  the 
other  parts  were  manufactured  at  the  arsenal,  and  the  projectile  thus 
completed.  It  had  then  to  have  the  fuses  and  bursting  charge  and 
powder  charge  added  at  the  arsenal,  and  the  whole  assembled,  packed, 
and  prepared  for  issue. 

The  procurement  of  fuses  from  private  manufacturers  presented  even 
greater  difflcalties.  Only  some  of  the  simpler  parts  of  the  fuse  could 
be  manufactured  by  private  parties,  and  their  manufacture  had  to  be 
under  close  inspection  throughout  the  manufacture.  These  parts  were 
then  sent  to  the  arsenal  and  the  other  more  difficult  parts  were  added, 
and  the  whole  assembled,  and  the  fuses  completed  at  the  arsenal. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  summary  of  the  multifarious  opera- 
tions of  this  arsenal  during  the  year,  and  this  information  can-  bo 
obtained  only  from  the  detailed  report  in  the  Appendix.    By  utilizing 
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the  basements  and  some  of  the  buildings  not  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  by  working  two  shifts  at  ten  hours  each,  the  output  of  cali- 
ber .30,  smokeless  cartridges,  was  increased  from  48,000  to  180,000 
cartridges  per  day,  and  the  rate  of  production  of  some  other  articles, 
especially  fuses,  was  still  more  increased. 

The  modern  fuse  is  complex,  requires  the  utmost  accuracy  of  con- 
struction and  much  variety  for  fulfilling  the  many  different  require- 
ments of  the  various  kinds  of  seacoast  projectiles  and  the  various 
effects  which  they  are  intended  to  attain. 

Much  important  work  in  connection  with  working  up  the  various 
kinds  of  smokeless  powder  required  for  all  branches  of  the  service, 
including  the  small  arms,  has  been  devolved  upon  the  chemical  labora- 
tory during  the  year,  and  this  laboratory  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  Department. 

SANDY   HOOK   PROVING    GKOITND. 

Firings  for  experimental  and  proof  purposes  have  been  conducted 
during  the  year  in  the  usual  manner.  The  object  of  these  firings  and 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  work  done  at  the  batteries  are  sum- 
marized in  tables  appended  to  this  report.  Detailed  reports  of  the 
results  of  these  firings  have  been  submitted  to  the  Department  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Ordnance  Board,  the  Board  for  Testing  Rifled  Can- 
non, the  Board  on  Powders  and  High  Explosives,  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  done  in  the  machine  shop  at  this 
post,  machinists  who  have  acquired  skill  and  experience  at  this  place 
in  gun  and  carriage  work  have  been  kept  constantly  employed  adjust- 
ing the  service- telescopic  sights  to  the  guns  and  carriages  mounted  in 
the  fortifications,  altering  throttling  bars  and  counter-recoil  buffers, 
and  making  such  other  minor  alterations  and  repairs  as  were  found 
necessary  to  place  the  guns  and  carriages  in  perfect  working  order. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  send  machinists  to  do  work  of  this  nature  to 
the  different  fortifications  along  the  coast  from  Maine  to  Texas. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Proving 
Ground,  the  guns  and  machinery  of  the  pneumatic  dynamite  gun  bat- 
tery located  at  Sandy  Hook  have  been  overhauled,  repaired,  and  put 
in  thorough  working  condition.  The  lofty  iron  smokestacks,  projecting 
above  the  battery  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  guns,  were  removed  and 
the  necessary  draft  for  the  boilers  provided  by  means  of  steam  fans. 
The  action  of  these  fans  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

During  the  year  a  very  efficient  water-supply  system  has  been 
installed  at  this  post.  In  1891  estimates  were  submitted  for  the  install- 
ment of  a  waterworks  system,  the  plan  contemplated  being  on  a  some- 
what elaborate  scale,  the  estimate  of  cost  for  which  was  $10,000. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  this  project  was  abandoned,  and  a  less 
expensive  system,  costing  about  $2,000,  has  been  inaugurated.  The 
money  allotted  covered  merely  the  bare  cost  of  materials  and  superin- 
tendence. All  the  work  of  laying  the  pipes,  setting  the  hydrants, 
making  connections,  etc.,  was  done  by  the  enlisted  force  at  the  Proving 
Ground,  and  the  work  was  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  guns  and  mortars  of  modern  con- 
struction have  been  issued  from  this  post,  after  proof,  for  installation 
in  seacoast  fortifications,  viz : 

Breech-loading  rifles,  steel. — 34  8-inoh,  36  lO-inoli,  and  6  12-iucli. 
Breech-loading  mortars,  steel. — 69  12-inch. 
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The  railway  connecting  this  post  with  the  Central  Eailroad  of  New 
Jersey  fulfills  all  requirements  and  continues  a  source  of  great  conven- 
ience and  economy  in  the  movement  of  heavy  ordnance  and  Govern- 
ment supplies.  During  the  past  year  the  road  has  been  improved  and 
strengthened  by  the  removal  of  old  and  worn-out  ties  and  rails  and 
replacing  them  with  new  ones.  Under  direction  of  the  Engineer 
Department,  a  riprap  of  heavy  stone  has  been  placed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  trestle  work,  thus  affording  a  protection  to  the  latter  during 
severe  storms.  Some  7,000  tons  of  freight  have  been  shipped  to  and 
from  this  post  during  the  year,  the  movement  of  freight  cars  being 
1,149  and  of  passenger  coaches,  containing  troops,  13. 

INDIANAPOLIS  ARSENAL. 

It  was  necessary  that  a  portion  of  the  equipment  for  the  Army  should 
be  made  at  Indianapolis  Arsenal.  The  second  floor  of  the  artillery 
storehouse  was  prepared  for  manufacture,  and  18,050  haversacks  and 
12,575  haversack  straps,  with  the  necessary  packing  boxes,  had  been 
fabricated  when  directions  were  given  to  stop  the  work.  Some  7,200 
Springfield  rifles  were  overhauled,  cleaned,  and  oiled. 

ARMAMENT   OF  POKTIFIOATIONS,  ETC. 
SEACOAST  GUNS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  fortifications  act  approved  May  7, 1898, 
additional  contracts  were  placed  with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company 
and  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  for  two  sets  of  8-inch  gun  forgings, 
model  1888,  and  five  sets  of  12-inch  forgings,  miodel  1895.  The  total 
number  of  sets  of  gun  forgings  thus  far  provided  for,  exclusive  of  type 
guns  and  100  guns  contracted  for  with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company, 
are  as  follows : 


Caliber  of  gun. 

Number 

of  Bets. 

8-inch. 

67 
87 
94 

12-mch         

Of  the  8-inch  guns  completed  and  issued  to  service,  four  were  lost 
overboard  in  transport  to  the  works  at  Tybee  Island,  Georgia.  The 
number  of  guns  completed  up  to  June  30, 1898,  was  as  follows : 


Place  of  manufacture. 


Army  Gun  Factory  — 
West  Point  Founory... 
Bethlehem  Iron  Works 

Total 


S'inch 

riHes. 


10-inch 
rifles. 


12-inch 
rifles. 


48 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  will  complete 
during  the  present  calendar  year  5  additional  10-inch  guns  and  4 
12-inch  guns. 

16-inch  gun. — The  forgings  for  this  gun  have  been  delivered  by  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  and  work  on  finishing  and  assembling  the 
gun  is  now  being  pushed.  It  is  expected  that  this  gun  will  be  com- 
pleted next  spring.     In  the  meantime  the  design  of  a   carriage  is 
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being  worked  up  for  mounting  it,  which  carriage  will  be  tested  simul- 
taneously with  the  gun  itself.  The  dummy  breech  mechanism  for  this 
16-inch  gun,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  is  about  completed. 

SEACOAST  MORTARS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  last  fortifications  act,  additional  contracts 
for  12-inch  mortar  forgings  have  been  placed  as  follows:  With  the 
IBethlehem  Iron  Company,  for  41  sets;  with  the  Midvale  Steel  Com- 
pany, for  42  sets. 

The  finishing  and  assembling  of  these  mortars  will  be  done  at  the 
following  establishments :  54  at  the  Army  Gun  Factory,  20  at  the  Build- 
ers' Iron  Foundry,  Providence,  E.  I.,  and  9  at  the  Niles  Tool  Works, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Also  a  contract  for  25  mortars,  complete,  including  forgings,  has 
been  placed  with  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  making  a  total  of  108 
mortars  provided. 

The  total  number  of  mortars  thus  far  completed  and  under  manufac- 
ture is  as  follows:  73  12-inch  mortars,  cast  iron,  hooped,  model  1886; 
8  steel  mortars,  model  1886-1890;  239  12-inch  steel  mortars,  model  1890; 
making  a  total  of  320  mortars. 

DYNAMITE   GUNS  FOR   COAST   DEFENSE. 
PKBUMATIC   DYNAMITE   GUNS. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Spain  the 
Department  at  once  placed  in  serviceable  condition  the  pneumatic 
dynamite-gun  batteries  located  at  the  ports  of  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  A  supply  of  explosive  gelatin  was  procured  for  filling  the 
shell,  and  arrangements  made  with  the  company  for  filling  the  shell 
and  doing  any  needful  work  required  on  the  fuses  which  were  in  store. 

Two  more  batteries  of  the  guns,  containing  one  15-inch  gun  each,  with 
carriages,  power  plant,  projectiles,  and  all  other  necessary  material  for 
their  service,  are  now  located,  and  the  guns,  etc.,  are  being  manufactured 
by  the  contractor. 

RAPID-FIRE   GUNS. 

ITot  many  of  these  guns,  with  their  carriages  and  ammunition,  had 
been  provided  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  much 
greater  value  and  importance  of  the  large  guns  and  the  comparatively 
long  time  required  for  their  production  and  mounting  had  caused  the 
Department  to  devote  the  resources  that  could  be  obtained  for  coast 
defense  to  the  production  of  these  guns  and  carriages.  Moreover,  the 
rapid-fire  gun  was  comparatively  a  late  weapon  of  defense,  and  although 
experiment  with  these  guns  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years,  the 
best  types  were  not  arrived  at  until  recently. 

Immediately  upon  the  anticipation  of  hostilities,  steps  were  taken  to 
procure  these  guns  and  their  carriages,  ammunition,  and  accessories, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Orders  were  placed  in  England  for  34  4,7-inch  guns,  with  their 
mounts  and  300  rounds  of  ammunition  per  gun.  These  guns  were  ot 
the  Armstrong  type  and  were  all  that  could  be  obtained  for  immediate 
delivery.    Later  an  order  was  placed  for  8  6-inch  Armstrong  guns, 
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with  the  Viokers  Maxim  Company,  the  delivery  of  -which  was  guaran- 
teed within  two  or  three  months.  Four  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns  of  the 
Driggs-Schroeder  type,  with  their  mounts,  were  obtained  by  purchase 
from  the  American  Ordnance  Company  in  this  country.  All  the  above 
guns  on  delivery  were  placed  in  position  in  the  defenses.  Under  the 
provision  made  by  Congress  in  the  emergency  fund,  contracts  were 
made  for  procuring  the  following  additional  guns  in  this  country : 

Twenty  6-pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  with  300  rounds  of  ammunition 
per  gun. 

Eighty  15-pounder  rapid-fire  guns,  with  300  rounds  of  ammunition 
per  gun,  the  latter  gun  being  specially  adapted  for  the  defense  of  mine 
fields. 

Twenty-five  5-inch  and  25  6-inch  Brown  segmental  wire  guns  with 
their  mounts  and  200  rounds  of  ammunition  per  gun. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Department  also  placed  under  manu- 
facture, partly  at  the  gun  factory  and  in  part  by  contract,  32  5-inch 
and  15  6-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  with  their  mounts  and  about  200  rounds 
of  ammunition  per  gun,  and  it  is  now  preparing  to  early  contract  for  40 
additional  6-pounders,  40  additional  15-pounders,  and  13  additional 
6-inch  rapid-fire  guns,  and  these  guns  will  be  completed  during  the 
coming  year,  and  will  give  a  total  number  of  336  rapid-fire  guns,  of  all 
calibers.    These  guns  all  use  smokeless  powder. 

The  carriage  for  the  6-pounder  is  of  the  field-carriage  type  in  order 
to  admit  of  using  these  guns  in  the  open  against  landing  parties  as 
well  as  for  firing  over  a  parapet.  For  the  latter  use  the  carriages  are 
secured  to  a  pintle,  the  carriage  being  provided  with  a  hydraulic  cylin- 
der recoil  device  to  admit  of  the  gun  recoiling  separately  from  its  car- 
riage. The  15-pounders  will  be  mounted  on  balanced  pillar  or  masking 
parapet  mounts  to  admit  of  their  being  lowered  below  the  crest  of  the 
parapet  and  thus  placed  under  cover  when  not  in  actual  use.  As 
regards  the  carriages  for  the  larger  calibers,  it  was  contemplated  to 
mount  them  either  on  pillar  mounts  or  disappearing  carriages,  and  a 
number  of  these  guns  will  be  so  mounted.  The  remainder  have  been 
or  will  be  mounted  on  the  usual  pedestal  mount,  as  that  type  of  mount- 
ing was  covered  by  the  manufacturers'  bid,  and  there  was  not  time  to 
work  up  a  new  mounting  of  other  types. 

In  the  most  recent  type  of  rapid-fire  gun  of  large  calibers,  as  5  or 
6  inches,  produced  abroad,  metallic  ammunition  is  dispensed  with, 
and  the  primer  is  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  rear  face  of  the  breechblock. 
A  new  primer  is  inserted  before  the  breech  is  closed.  The  speed  of  fire 
that  has  been  obtained  with  this  type  of  gun  for  a  gun  of  6- inch  caliber 
has  been  as  high  as  nine  rounds  per  minute,  a  speed  which  probably 
has  not  been  surpassed,  if  equaled,  with  guns  of  this  caliber  of  the  old 
system,  using  metallic  ammunition.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  this  new 
type  of  gun  for  the  5  and  6  inch  guns  under  manufacture  by  the  Ord- 
nance Department. 

SEACOAST   CAEKIAGES. 

The  work  on  seacoast  carriages  has  progressed  satisfactorily  during 
the  past  year,  and  since  the  date  of  my  last  report  additional  carriages 
for  guns  of  various  calibers  have  been  ordered,  as  shown  by  table  on 
the  following  page. 
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Number  of  seacoast  carriages  contracted  for  or  ordered  since  October  1,  1897. 


Designation  of  carriages. 


Number 
ordered. 


4-incli  Drig^s-Schroeder  carriages  with  pedestal  mounts 

4.7-incli  rapid-fire  carriages  (Armstrong  pattern)  with  pedestal  mounts  . 
5-inch  rapid-fire  carriages  (Navy  pattern  for  Brown  segmental  wire  gun) 

5-inch  barbette  carriages  on  pillar  mounts,  model  of  1896 

6-inch  rapid-fire  carriages  (Navy  pattern  for  Brown  segmental  wire  gun) 

6-inch  rapid-fire  carriages  (Vickera  Son  <fe  \[axim),  pedestal  mounts 

6-inch  disappearing  carriages,  model  of  1898 

6-poaiid6r  rapid-fire  carriages,  field-carriage  and  rampart  mounts 

15-pounder  rapid-fire  carriages,  2  casemate  and  78  pillar  mounts 

10-inch  barbette  carriages,  model  of  1893 

12-inch  barbette  carriages,  model  of  1892 

8-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.  model  of  1896 

10-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.  model  of  1896 

10-inch  disappearing  carriages,  A.  R.  F  model  of  1896 

12-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.  model  of  1896 

12-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.  model  of  1897 

12-inch  mortar  carnages,  model  of  1896 


4 
34 
25 
32 
25 

8 
16 
30 
80 

5 
18 
22 
22 

2 
17 
22 
95 


There  are  a  number  of  firms  in  the  country  well  equipped  for  their 
manufacture,  and  by  a  proper  distribution  the  carriages  can  be  com- 
pleted and  furnished  as  fast  as  the  fortifications  are  ready  for  them 
and  more  rapidly  than  the  guns  of  larger  caliber. 

The  following  table  represents  the  total  number  of  seacoast  cannon 
and  carriages  mounted  in  their  emplacements  or  estimated  to  be 
mounted  at  the  dates  specified,  the  numbers  stated  under  the  heading 
June  30, 1900,  being  based  on  the  estimates  which  have  been  prepared 
and  sent  to  you  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  action  during  this 
coming  session,  viz : 

Total  number  of  seacoast  cannon  and  carriages  mounted  or  estimated  to  be  mounted  at  the 

dates  given. 


June  30, 


Sept.  30, 
1898. 


June  30, 
1899. 


June  30, 
1900. 


6-pounder  rapid-fire  carriages,  field  carriage  and  rampart 
mounts 

15-pounder  rapid-fire  carriages,  2  casemate  and  78  pillar  and 
40  pedestal  mounts 

4-iuch  Drig^s-Scbroeder  carriages  with  pedestal  mounts 

4.7-lnch  rapid-fire  carriages  (Armstrong  pattern),  pedestal 
mounts 

5-lnch  rapid-fire  carriages  (navy  pattern)  for  Brown  seg- 
mental wire  guns  

5-inch  barbette  carriages  onpillar  mounts,  model  of  1896 

6-lnch  rapid-fire  carriages  ( v  ickers  Son  &.  Maxim)  pedestal 
mounts 

6-inch  rapid-fire  carriages  (Navy  pattern  for  Brown  segmen- 
tal wire  guns)  

6-inch  disappearing  carriages,  model  of  1898 

8-inch  barbette  carriages,  model  of  1892 

8-inch  altered  barbette  carriages 

8-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.,  model  of  1894 

8-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.,  model  of  1896 

10-lnch  barbette  carriages,  model  of  1893 

10  inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.,  model  of  1894 

10-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.,  model  of  1856 , 

10-inoh  disappearing  carriages,  A.  E.  F.,  model  of  1896 

1 0-inch  mortar  carriages,  model  of  1899 

12-inch  barbette  carnages,  model  of  1892 , 

12-inch  gun  lift  carriages,  model  of  1891 

12- inch  altered  gun  lift  carriages,  model  of  1894 

12-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.,  model  of  1896 

12-inch  disappearing  carriages,  L.  F.,  model  of  1897 

12- inch  disappearing  carriage,  A.  E.  F.,  model  of  1899 

12-inch  mortar  carnages,  model  of  1891 

12-inch  mortar  carriages,  model  of  1896 

16-inch  turret  carriage 


70 


85 
132 


85 
132 


85 
222 


120 
4 


25 
32 


25 
67 

8 
21 
26 
49 
10 
35 
74 

3 
10 
26 

2 

3 
27 
45 

1 

85 

348 

1 


Total  number  of  carriages  of  all  calibers . 


Note. — The  total  number  of  8-inch  rifles  completed  will  be  90,  eo  that  14  of  these  carriages  will  be 
replaced  by  those  of  service  pattern. 
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The  work  of  this  Department  and  that  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  been  coordinated,  so  that  the  number  of  cannon  and  carriages  pro- 
vided is  such  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  emplacements 
provided  by  that  department  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  the 
cannon  and  carriages  have  been  provided  as  rapidly  as  required.  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  report  the  successful  test  of  a  12-inch  disappear- 
ing carriage  as  the  most  important  of  the  gun-carriage  work  of  that 
year.  Additional  tests  of  this  carriage  have  been  made  froxa  time  to 
time  during  the  year,  which  have  led  to  a  few  minor  changes  tending  to 
improve  its  action,  and  these  have  been  embodied  in  all  carriages 
issued  to  the  service. 

The  test  of  the  rapidity  of  fire  from  this  carriage  made  by  the  Ord- 
nance Board  (and  witnessed  by  you)  illustrates  the  comparative  facility 
with  which  guns  mounted  on  these  carriages  can  be  served.  For  this 
purpose  the  firing  detachment  consisted  of  thirty  men,  which  number 
included  those  serving  the  ammunition.  The  test  was  begun  with  the 
breech  block  closed,  one  shot  being  on  the  pan  of  the  ammunition  truck. 
The  gun  was  sponged  out  and  put  at  an  elevation  of  9  degrees  after 
each  round.  The  time  required  for  the  ten  rounds  was  sixteen  minutes 
fifty-seven  and  one- fifth  seconds,  or  an  average  of  one  round  every  one 
and  two-thirds  minutes.  If  this  rate  could  be  maintained  thirty-five 
shots  would  be  delivered  per  hour.  Considering  the  total  amount  of 
ammunition  handled  for  these  ten  rounds,  viz,  14,500  pounds,  the  above 
rate  of  fire  is  the  strongest  testimonial  to  the  perfection  attained  in 
these  mounts.  These  carriages  can  be  traversed  360  degrees  by  four 
men  in  two  minutes,  which  means  that  a  weight  of  441,797  pounds  is 
moved  through  this  angle. 

As  shown  by  the  table  above,  this  Department  has  under  manufac- 
ture sixteen  disappearing  carriages  for  6-inch  rapid-fire  guns.  These 
carriages  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  elevated,  traversed,  and 
fired  by  one  man  without  removing  his  eyes  from  the  sight;  they  are 
also  arranged  for  indirect  laying  if  desired.  While  in  principle  these 
carriages  are  the  same  as  those  for  guns  of  larger  caliber,  they  are  of 
more  recent  design,  and  with  the  practical  experience  had  with  the 
larger  carriages  it  is  believed  that  the  rapidity  of  fire  will  quite  equal 
other  models  of  rapid-firing  carriages,  while  the  cannoneers  will  have 
the  advantage  of  greatly  increased  cover. 

They  have  the  same  advantages  as  those  claimed  for  the  pillar-mount 
carriages,  in  that  when  out  of  action  they  are  not  exposed  to  view,  and 
the  additional  advantage  that  in  action  they  can  only  be  seen  at  the 
time  of  firing,  as  they  can  be  pointed  when  in  the  loading  position.  I 
am  convinced  that,  all  things  considered,  these  carriages  will  fully  meet 
the  requirements. 

It  is  believed  the  8-inch  disappearing  carriages  can  also  be  arranged 
to  be  elevated,  traversed,  sighted,  and  fired  by  one  man,  which  will 
increase  their  present  efficiency;  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  have 
such  an  arrangement  placed  on  one  carriage  for  trial.  The  project  of 
the  engineers  contemplates  three  10-inch  disappearing  carriages,  A.  E.  F. 
One  of  these  carriages  has  been  completed  at  Watertown  Arsenal  and 
shipped  to  its  emplacement,  where  it  will  undergo  the  usual  proof 
firings.  The  remaining  two  carriages  are  under  manufacture,  and  are 
expected  to  be  completed  within  the  next  year. 

The  lOinch  pneumatic  disappearing  carriage  (experimental)  was 
completed  and  shipped  to  the  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground  for  test 
during  the  year.    It  has  been  erected  on  its  platform  for  some  months, 
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and  is  now  awaiting  some  final  adjustments  by  the  contractors  before 
it  is  placed  in  readiness  for  firing. 

The  Howell  10-inch  disappearing  carriage  (experimental)  has  also 
been  delivered  and  is  now  undergoing  test.  The  many  reports  received 
from  fortifications  containing  the  modern  armament  indicate  that,  to  be 
effective,  war  material  must  be  designed  and  constructed  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  consistent  with  required  efficiency,  a  point  which  has 
been  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  furnishing  the  new  material. 

12-INOH  MORTAR  CARRIAGES,    MODEL  OF   1896. 

These  carriages  have  been  constructed  and  issued  to  the  service  as 
rapidly  as  appropriations  would  permit.  Carriages  of  this  model  were 
substituted  for  those  of  the  model  of  1891  about  two  years  ago,  based 
on  tests  made  of  a  type  carriage  which  indicated  greater  simplicity  in 
design  and  greater  facility  in  manufacture,  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  service  of  the  mortar  was  also  much  improved.  The 
experience  had  with  these  carriages  indicates  that  they  are  thoroughly 
effective  and  easily  kept  in  order. 

FIELD   AETILLEKT. 

3.2-INCH  FIELD   GUNS — SERVICE. 

During  the  past  year  110  3.2-inch  guns,  reported  as  under  manufac- 
ture in  my  last  report,  were  comi)leted  and  issued  to  the  service. 
These  guns,  originally  designed  to  be  of  model  1897 — for  smokeless 
powder  and  16J-pound  projectile,  with  band  If  inches  from  base — were, 
with  the  exception  of  30  guns,  altered,  prior  to  completion,  to  model 
1890,  by  suitably  enlarging  the  powder  chamber  so  as  to  suit  them  to 
the  use  of  black  powder  and  a  ISJ-pound  projectile,  with  rotating  band 
five-eighths  inoh  from  base.  This  change  was  deemed  necessary  on 
account  of  the  considerable  supply  of  ammunition  already  on  hand  for 
guns  of  this  model,  and  the  urgency  of  the  moment  did  not  permit  of 
altering  the  guns  of  model  1890  on  hand  to  model  1897. 

The  four  new  batteries  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Artillery  were, 
however,  equipped  with  the  model  1897  gun,  as  there  was  a  limited 
supply  of  ammunition  on  hand  for  guns  of  that  model,  and  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  early  equipment  of  these  batteries  to  arm  them 
with  guns  of  this  model.  Six  additional  guns  of  thii:  model  were  also 
provided  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  a  reserve  supply  for  replacements 
in  case  of  damage  or  injury  in  service. 

An  additional  lot  of  102  3.2-inch  guns  were  ordered  during  the  present 
year  under  an  allotment  from  the  $50,000,000  emergency  fund  provided 
by  Congress.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  these  guns  of  model  1897  and  to  convert  all  the  guns  of  model 
1890  into  the  same  model.  This  conversion  requires  simply  the  intro- 
duction of  a  short  lining  tube,  to  permit  of  rechambering.  There  will 
then  be  provided  362  3.2-inch  guns,  model  1897.  It  is  the  intention  to 
use  a  13J-pound  projectile  with  all  these  guns,  as  soon  as  the  limited 
supply  of  lej-pound  ammunition  is  exhausted,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  over  160,000  rounds  of  the  lighter  ammunition  on  hand.  The 
smokeless  powder  will  be  the  same  as  that  now  used  in  the  model  1897 
gun,  but  the  charge  will  be  increased  2^  ounces,  owing  to  the  larger 
chamber  space  that  obtains  with  the  13J-pound  projectile  with  band 
five-eighths  inch  from  the  base.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  smokeless 
powder  has  been  provided  for  the  guns  of  model  1890,  issues  of  which 
were  being  made  to  the  service.    Owing  to  the  larger  powder  chamber 
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in  this  model  of  gun  the  charge  required  was  large — some  4  ounces 
larger  than  that  required  in  the  model  1897  gun  for  the  same  weight  of 
projectile,  but  in  which  the  chamber  is  designed  for  using  smokeless 
powder.  The  chamber  in  the  model  1890  gun  was  designed  for  using 
charcoal  powder. 

The  supply  of  powder  maintained  for  these  iield  guns  during  the  late 
war  was  sufficient  to  fill  all  requisitions  from  the  field. 

EXPERIMENTAL  3-INCH   FIELD   GUN. 

Two  experimental  type  guns  of  this  caliber,  stated  in  my  last  annual 
report  as  under  manufacture,  have  been  completed  during  the  year,  and 
are  now  ready  for  trial,  which  will  be  pushed  to  an  early  completion. 
One  of  these  guns  is  constructed  from  a  single  forging,  heated  up  and 
cooled  from  the  interior  in  order  to  produce  desired  initial  "tensions  in 
walls  of  the  gun,  and  the  other  is  a  built-up  gun.  The  projectile  weighs 
15  pounds  and  will  have  a  muzzle  velocity  of  about  1,650  feet,  using 
smokeless  powder.  It  is  proposed  to  use  a  new  type  of  shrapnel  with 
this  piece,  in  which  the  usual  cast-iron  separators  are  omitted  and  the 
lead  balls  are  jacketed  with  steel.  A  larger  number  of  balls  is  thus 
obtained,  and  increased  penetration  for  a  given  velocity.  This  improved 
form  of  shrapnel  is  now  undergoing  test  and  development. 

The  carriages,  harness,  etc.,  required  for  the  equipment  of  the  field 
guns  enumerated  above,  have  been  provided  or  are  still  under  manu- 
facture at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal.  The  manufacture  of  this  material 
at  that  point  has  been  carried  on  with  celerity  and  satisfaction. 

3-INCH  FIELD   CARRIAGE,  EXPERIMENTAL. 

I  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  that  the  subject  of  a  suitable  car- 
riage for  the  3-inch  field  gun  had  been  under  consideration,  aud  in  a 
general  way  mentioned  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in 
making  a  nonrecoil  carriage.  While  the  new  carriage  will  differ  mate- 
rially from  those  now  in  service,  the  change  which  results  from  the 
many  experiments  and  trials  made  in  the  past  twenty  years  to  diminish 
the  strains  on  the  carriage,  with  a  view  to  diminishing,  also,  its  length 
of  recoil,  can  not  be  considered  in  any  way  a  radical  one,  but  is  rather 
an  evolution  due  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject  and  greater 
skill  in  manufacture. 

To  develop  and  use  the  rapid-firing  field  gun  to  the  best  advantage, 
a  change  in  the  carriages  must  be  made;  and  while  the  principles  to 
be  attained  are  well  understood,  the  subject  is  of  such  importance  as 
to  demand  a  practical  and  thorough  test  of  different  designs  in  order 
to  establish  the  many  details  of  construction,  as  well  as  their  proper 
application.  In  the  various  types  which  have  been  tried  abroad,  some 
or  all  have  had  objections  either  in  design  or  principle  which  it  did  not 
seem  advisable  to  embody  in  a  carriage  for  our  service. 

The  information  which  this  Department  has  been  able  to  obtain  has 
been  so  meager  or  of  such  doubtful  accuracy  that  it  seemed  desirable 
to  purchase  abroad  one  carriage  of  each  type  which  had  developed 
sufiicient  merit  in  trial,  profiting  by  the  experiments  which  had  thus 
far  been  made  with  them,  and  to  submit  them  to  an  exhaustive  and 
comparative  test  in  this  country.  With  this  object  in  view,  an  effort 
was  made  to  purchase  several  type  carriages,  but  the  Department  was 
able  to  secure  only  one,  the  Darmancier,  which  is  now  completed  and 
will  be  delivered  in  a  few  weeks.    At  the  same  time  a  carriage  was 
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ordered  from  the  Driggs-Seabury  Company,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  on  plans 
submitted  by  that  company,  which  will  be  ready  for  trial  at  an  early  day. 

The  Department  is  now  negotiating  with  the  American  Ordnance 
Company  for  a  carriage  of  another  type  suited  to  this  gun.  A  carriage 
has  also  been  designed  by  the  Ordnance  Department  and  is  now  being 
manufactured. 

All  of  these  carriages  are  of  the  nonrecoil  type.  In  the  foreign  car- 
riage the  counter-recoil  springs  and  the  hydraulic  cylinder  are  placed 
beneath  the  trail,  the  cylinder  being  fixed  in  the  ground  by  a  spade. 
This  permits  of  the  recoil  of  the  whole  carriage,  while  its  return  to  the 
firing  position  is  effected  by  the  springs.  In  the  remaining  carriages 
the  spade  is  attached  directly  to  the  end  of  the  trail,  and  the  energy 
of  recoil  is  absorbed  by  hydraulic  cylinders  interposed  between  the  gun 
and  the  carriage.  In  all,  the  gun  can  be  traversed  about  4  degrees 
each  side  of  the  center  without  disturbing  the  trail  spade. 

These  carriages  will  be  submitted  to  an  exhaustive  test,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  early  in  the  new  year  the  details  of  a  proper  service  carriage  ■ 
will  be  sufftciently  determined  to  enable  the  work  of  manufacture  to 
proceed  without  delay. 

FIELD    AND    SIEGE   PROJECTILES. 

The  sudden  demands  for  projectiles  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  war 
have  required  the  placing  of  numerous  orders  and  contracts  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  encouraging  to  report,  however,  that  no  diflctilty  was 
experienced  in  finding  that  the  resources  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  were  entirely  adequate  to  meet  this  demand.  Contracts  for 
cast-iron  shell,  for  steel  shell,  and  for  shrapnel  were  placed  at  various 
points  in  the  Bast,  West,  and  Middle  States,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
deliveries  were  made  on  time  and  are  of  satisfactory  quality.  The 
demand  for  work  of  this  kind  from  our  manufacturers  was  largely 
in  excess  of  the  availabe  appropriations,  or  indeed,  the  needs  of  the 
Department. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Department  had  on  hand  about  21,000 
rounds  of  projectiles  for  3.2-inch  guns,  and  3,400  rounds  for  3.6-inch 
guns  and  mortars.  Contracts  have  been  placed  since  February,  1898, 
for  143,000  3.2-inch  projectiles,  of  which  over  100,000  were  shrapnel, 
and  23,000  3.6-inch  projectiles,  of  which  over  18,000  were  shrapnel. 
The  total  number  of  projectiles  on  hand  for  the  5-inch  siege  rifle  and 
the  7-inch  siege  howitzer  and  mortar  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was 
about  6,800.  Additional  contracts  have  been  placed  since  that  time 
for  about  64,000  additional  projectiles,  of  which  about  one-fourth  are 
shrapnel,  one-fourth  steel  shell,  and  the  remainder  cast-iron  shell.  No 
steel  shell  were  on  hand  prior  to  these  orders,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  designs  before  placing  the  orders.  It  is  the  purpose  to 
employ  in  these  steel  shell  wet  gun  cotton  as  the  bursting  charge.  It 
was  therefore  further  necessary  to  work  up  a  suitable  detonating  fuze 
for  this  purpose.  This  has  been  accomplished.  To  meet  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  service,  charcoal  powder  was  issued  for  the  bursting 
charge  until  it  could  be  replaced  by  gun  cotton. 

FIELD   DYNAMITE    GUNS. 

The  Department  purchased  from  the  Sims-Dudley  Dynamite  G-un 
Company  16  field  guns  of  their  design  and  of  2 J  inches  caliber,  using 
smokeless-powder  cartridges.  One  hundred  rounds  of  dynamite  shell 
per  gun  were  procured  also.    These  guns  were  issued  to  the  troops  for 
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service,  one  or  more  of  them  accompanying  both  the  expeditions  to 
Cuba  and  to  Porto  Rico.  No  reports  have  yet  been  received  from  the 
field  as  to  the  performance  of  these  guns  in  actual  service. 

The  Department  has  had  recently  under  test  a  3-inch  dynamite  field 
gun  manufactured  by  the  Crescent  Shipyards,  which  is  of  compara- 
tively simple  construction,  and  probably  as  eiflcient  as  guns  of  this 
class  can  be.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  their  use  will  prove  quite 
limited. 

GUNPOWDERS. 

Charcoal  powders. — Considerable  charcoal  powder  has  been  obtained 
during  the  past  year  for  war  supplies.  Recourse  was  had  to  charcoal 
powder  in  order  to  increase  the  rate  of  supply,  but  when  it  became 
apparent  that  no  danger  of  attack  of  our  seacoast  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, orders  for  this  kind  of  powder  were  brought  to  a  close.  It  is 
not  expected  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  have  recourse  to  powder 
of  this  type,  but  the  plant  for  its  manufacture  has  been  considerably 
increased  during  the  past  year  to  meet  the  war  demand,  and  will  for 
some  time  to  come  continue  to  be  available  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  cannon  powders  should  occasion  therefor  arise. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  black  prismatic  powder  for  use 
with  the  15-inch  smoothbore  and  8-inch  converted  rifle,  and  a  quantity 
has  been  procured  for  reserve  supply.  The  presses  used  for  the  brown 
powder  can  be  used  for  this  type,  and  the  powder  is  more  satisfactory 
for  these  pieces  than  the  sphero-hexagonal.  By  using  this  type  the 
existing  plant  can  be  utilized,  and  in  case  of  urgent  demand  the  pow- 
der could  be  produced  more  rapidly  than  the  sphero-hexagonal.  The 
charge  is  about  10  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  sphero-hexagonal,  but 
the  powder  being  of  less  gravimetric  density,  it  occupies  about  the 
same  space.  The  grains  are  not  packed  in  the  cartridges,  as  in  the  case 
of  brown  powder,  but  are  poured  loose  into  the  cartridge  bag. 

SmoTceless  powder. — It  was  stated  in  my  last  report  that  our  investi- 
gations had  reduced  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  smokeless  pow- 
der composition  to  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  The  variations 
still  to  be  experimented  with  involved  the  variation  of  the  percentage 
of  nitroglycerine  between  10  and  40,  and  a  corresponding  variation  of 
the  nitration  of  the  nitrocellulose  between  13  and  11,  these  figures 
being  reciprocally  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  the  temperatures  of  the  gases 
within  reasonable  limits  as  respects  erosive  effects. 

Orders  to  the  various  manufacturers  had  been  given  in  order  that 
they  might  practically  determine  the  composition  most  suitable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  facility  of  manufacture,  and  the  powders  obtained 
were  tested  to  determine  their  relative  ballistic  excellence.  The 
Department  has  now  settled  on  a  suitable  composition  for  service 
requirements  for  cannon  powders.  It  is  that  designated  as  NN  (12-25), 
containing  25  per  cent  nitroglycerin  and  75  per  cent  nitrocellulose, 
yielding  12  per  cent  nitrogen.  This  composition  admits  of  being 
readily  manufactured  into  grains  of  the  desired  forms,  possesses  excel- 
lent ballistic  qualities,  with  allowable  heating  effects,  and  contains  only 
a  medium  portion  of  nitroglycerin  that  can  be  firmly  held  without 
danger  of  exudation.  Variations  on  this  composition  may  be  made  for 
special  cases,  but  it  is  the  one  which  the  Department  accepts  as  gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

The  shape  of  the  granulation  is  not  prescribed  by  the  Department 
beyond  the  requirement  that  it  must  be  suited  to  the  conditions  in 
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which  the  powder  is  to  be  used.  A  very  good  form  is  that  of  a  cylinder 
with  seven  perforations.  The  length  is  about  two  and  one-half  times 
the  diameter.  All  of  the  walls  are  of  the  same  thickness,  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  caliber,  for  upon  this  dimension  depends  mainly 
the  quickness  of  the  powder.  Other  forms  are  cylinders  with  1, 17, 19, 
or  37  perforations,  strips,  and  flat  square  grains.  In  most  if  not  in  all 
cases  the  granulation  will  be  such  that  the  cartridge  will  be  put  up  by 
pouring  the  proper  weighed  amount  into  a  cartridge  bag  and  tying  up 
the  mouth  of  the  bag. 

The  Du  Pont  Company  has  adjusted  the  size  of  the  grain  for  all  the 
new  armament  in  service  and  is  prepared  to  turn  out  the  powder  on 
demand.  The  Laflin  &  Eand  Company  has  this  adjustment  made  for 
the  field  and  siege  pieces,  the  8  and  10  inch  guns,  and  the  12-inch  mor- 
tars. The  other  companies  will  soon  be  ready  to  deliver  powder  of 
suitable  quickness  for  the  various  pieces  also.  The  experiments  by 
the  Laflin  &  Eand  Company  for  the  development  of  a  smokeless  pow- 
der for  the  .30  caliber  rifle  have  met  with  a  good  measure  of  success, 
and  they  are  now  producing  a  powder  that  is  regarded  as  satisfactory 
for  service  use. 

The  experiments  for  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  powder  for 
the  .45-caliber  rifle  were  continued  during  the  year,  and  a  suitable 
powder  was  determined  upon  in  February.  It  differs  from  the  powder 
for  the  .30-caIiber  rifle  only  in  being  of  finer  granulation.  This  powder 
was  adapted  to  the  500-grain  bullet.  The  experiments  with  the  405- 
grain  bullet  had  not  been  brought  to  a  termination  when  the  war 
broke  out  and  stopped  them.  It  was  found  desirable  to  use  a  bullet 
of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  grooves  in  order  to 
assure  with  certainty  that  the  bullet  would  take  the  grooves  and  have 
a  steady  flight. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  ballistic  data  of  smokeless 
powder  with  our  service  cannon.  The  charge  is  to  be  varied  slightly, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  lot  of  powder,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
prescribed  value  of  the  muzzle  velocity. 


Piece. 


Charge. 


Projectile. 


Pressure. 


Muzzle 
velocity. 


3.2-tach  field  gnn,  model  1885  and  1890 

3.6-iiiclli]6ld  gun 

3.6-inch  field  mortar 

3.2-inch  field  gnn,  model  1897 

5-inch  siege  gun.. 

7-incli  siege  nowitzer 

8-inch  rifle 

10-inch  rifle 

12- inch  rifle 

12- inch  steel  mortar 

12-inch  0. 1,  mortar 


I*ounds. 
1.15 
1.4 
.38 
1 

4.25 
3.4 
70 
140 
240 
50 
41.6 


Pounds. 
13.5 
20 
20 
13.5 
46 
105 
300 
575 
1,000 
800 
800 


Lhs. 


sq.  %n, 
32,  000 
32,  000 
16, 000 
32,000 
32, 000 
20,  000 
35,  000 
35,  000 
85,  000 
33, 000 
26,  000 


Ft.  sect. 

a  1,685 

a  1,540 

6700 

(t  1,685 

al,830 

0 1,100 

2,250 

2,250 

2,250 

a  1,325 

a  1,200 


a  Same  powder. 


6  30-caliber  magazine-rifle  powder. 
CAETRIBGES. 


Smokeless  powder  being  rather  difllcult  of  ignition  and  not  flashing 
when  ignited  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  hang  fires,  to  use  with 
it  specially  strong  primers  or  special  igniters  of  flashing  powder,  which 
are  included  in  the  cartridge.  Whether  a  strong  primer  or  igniter  is 
used  depends  on  the  special  conditions  of  each  case.  When  black  pow- 
der is  used  for  the  igniter,  it  detracts  from  the  quality  of  smokelessness 
of  the  cartridge,  and  the  quantity  should  be  as  small  as  will  satisfac- 
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torily  perform  the  work.  Investigation  along  this  line  is  in  progress. 
At  present  the  igniter  for  cannon  is  prepared  by  making  the  cartridge 
bag  with  a  double  bottom  and  tilling  the  bottom  for  a  certain  distance 
from  the  center  with  fine-grain  black  powder,  which  is  held  in  position 
by  quilting  along  circles  and  diameters.  The  end  of  the  bag  contain- 
ing the  priming  powder  is  stenciled  "Priming  powder,"  and  cartridges 
for  the  heavy  guns  are  also  marked  with  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  stitched 
to  the  priming  end,  so  as  to  more  distinctively  indicate  which  end  is  to 
go  toward  the  vent. 

CARTKIDGE   STORAGE   CASES   AND  POWDBE   STORAGE   BOXES. 

The  policy  has  been  adopted  of  having  the  powder  packed  in  charges 
at  the  powder  works  and  these  charges  packed  in  cartridge  storage 
cases  for  transportation  and  storage.  These  storage  cases  are  square 
wooden  boxes,  tin  lined  and  fitted  with  a  rubber  gasket  on  which  the 
tin-lined  cover  rests. 

The  storage  cases  for  the  8-inch  and  10-inch  rifle  contain  each  a  charge 
consisting  of  two  cartridges.  Those  for  the  12-inch  mortar  contain  two 
charges.  The  case  for  the  12-inch  rifle  charge  contains  two  of  the  three 
sections  forming  the  charge. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  dimensions  of  the  powder  storage 
boxes  for  smokeless  powder.  The  gravimetric  density  of  this  powder 
being  less  -than  that  of  charcoal  powder  the  size  of  the  boxes  was  cor- 
respondingly increased. 

RANGE   TABLES  FOR  RIFLED   MORTARS. 

Range  tables  for  the  12-inch  cast  iron  and  steel  mortars  with  800  and 
pound  1,000  projectiles  and  with  black  and  brown  powder  were  pre- 
pared and  issued  during  the  year.  These  tables  were  prepared  from 
the  result  of  actual  firing  and  include  drift  as  well  as  the  other  usual 
elements.  They  are  issued  in  a  graphic  form  which  admits  of  con- 
densing the  information  respecting  the  various  charges  and  the  range 
and  elevation  in  a  compact  form  which  is  at  tlae  same  time  convenient 
for  use. 

Experiments  are  under  way  for  the  construction  of  range  tables  for 
all  the  mortars  for  smokeless  powder. 

POWDER   SUPPLY. 

During  the  working  season  of  1897  the  number  of  guns  mounted  on 
our  fortifications  was  very  considerably  increased,  but  the  Department 
had  omitted  to  provide  simultaneously  a  corresponding  supply  of  brown 
powder  owing  to  its  desire  to  avoid  the  laying  in  of  a  considerable 
stock  of  this  powder  so  soon  to  be  rendered  obsolete  by  the  adoption 
of  smokeless  powder,  which  was  felt  to  be  close  at  hand. 

In  February  a  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  the  most  suitable  smoke- 
less powder,  and  steps  were  being  taken  to  secure  a  supply  when  the 
increasing  prospect  of  war  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  tLis  policy 
and  secure  a  powder  supply  by  all  available  methods.  Accordingly 
the  manufacturers  were  given  orders  to  go  ahead  at  their  full  capacity 
with  smokeless  powder,  and  orders  for  charcoal  powder  were  given  for 
those  calibers  for  which  such  action  seemed  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  supply.  Under  these  orders  there  was  procured  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal  and  smokeless 
Ab.  98 56 
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powder,  which,  with  the  powder  on  hand,  brought  the  supply  up  to  a 
reasonably  safe  point.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  there 
would  be  no  attack  on  our  seacoafet  defenses,  and  the  procurement  of 
charcoal  powder  was  stopped,  and  that  of  smokeless  powder  for  heavy 
cannon  was  relaxed  in  order  to  allow  an  increase  of  the  supply  for  field 
and  siege  guns  and  for  the  large  caliber  guns  of  the  Navy,  which  alone 
was  using  powder  for  the  heavy  cannon. 

The  first  issues  of  powder  for  field  and  siege  guns  as  before  stated 
were  made  from  black  powder  on  hand,  but  before  the  end  of  May  a 
supply  of  smokeless  powder  was  ready,  and  this  was  issued  thereafter. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  the  demand  for  smokeless  powder 
for  the  .30-caliber  rifle  was  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  diversion  of  any 
of  it  for  the  .45-caliber  Springfield  until  a  sufQcient  increase  of  plant 
could  be  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  both  rifles.  Then  accidents  at 
the  powder  works  crippled  for  a  time  their  output  and  delayed  the 
installation  of  new  machinery.  Black  powder  was  therefore  used  for 
a  while  for  the  Springfield  cartridges.  As  soon  as  the  increase  of  the 
plant  permitted,  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  for  the  .4:5-cali- 
Jber  Springfield  was  begun,  and  it  replaced  black  powder  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cartridges.  The  supply  of  smokeless  powder  for  the  .30- 
caliber  rifle,  although  at  one  time  rendered  precarious  by  the  accidents 
at  the  powder  works,  was  always  equal  to  the  demand. 

PROJECTILES  FOK   SEACOAST   SEETICE. 

Shortly  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  hostilities,  the  Depart- 
ment had  provided  the  following  projectiles,  which  were  mainly  on 
hand,  though  a  few  were  still  under  manufacture  for  the  67  8-inch,  82 
10-inch,  18  12-inch  guns,  and  217  12-inch  mortars  that  would  be 
mounted  in  the  fortifications  by  June  30, 1898,  viz : 

For  8  inch  guns,  9  rounds  of  steel  and  9  rounds  of  cast-iron  project- 
iles per  gun. 

For  the  10-inch  guns,  19  rounds  of  steel  and  4  rounds  of  cast-iron 
projectiles  per  gun. 

For  12-inch  guns, 43  rounds  of  steel  and  41  rounds  of  cast-iron  project- 
iles per  gun. 

For  12-inch  mortars,  about  10  rounds  of  steel  and  3  rounds  of  cast- 
iron  projectiles  per  gun. 

Additional  contracts  were  placed  at  once  with  the  steel  makers  in 
this  country  who  had  previously  furnished  projectiles,  and  subsequently 
contracts  were  placed  with  three  more  concerns  new  to  the  business. 
These  contracts  covered  the  extent  of  the  existing  plant  and  extensions 
of  plant  proposed  by  the  companies  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  projectiles.  By  June  30, 1898,  the  following  quan- 
tity of  projectiles  was  on  hand  or  under  manufacture  for  the  number 
of  cannon  of  different  calibers  above  stated,  viz: 

8-inch  guns,  61  steel  and  19  cast-iron  projectiles  per  gun. 

10-inch  guns,  65  steel  and  20  cast-iron  projectiles  per  gun. 

12-inch  guns,  150  steel  and  47  cast-iron  projectiles  per  gun. 

12-inch  mortars,  32  steel  and  9  cast-iron  projectiles  per  gun. 

A  total  of  80  projectiles  per  gun  for  8-inch  guns,  85  for  10-inch 
guns,  197  for  12-inch  guns,  and  41  for  12-inch  mortars,  about  one-half 
of  which  are  now  on  hand. 

The  supply  of  powder  for  charges  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  supply 
of  projectiles.  As  regards  the  bursting  charges  for  shell,  that  for  cast- 
iron  shell,  which  is  a  black,  fine-grain  powder,  was  readily  provided. 
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and  the  ordinary  base  percussion  fuse  for  exploding  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  steel  shell  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  had  been  found  that  black 
powder  exploded  in  the  steel  A.  P.  and  D.  P.  shell,  which  have  very 
strong  walls,  did  not  prove  suflQcient  to  break  up  the  shell  sufflciently, 
and  in  some  cases  blew  out  the  base  plug,  leaving  the  shell  uninjured, 
A  more  powerful  explosive,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for 
these  steel  shell,  and  for  some  time  experiments  had  been  in  progress 
for  the  determination  of  a  suitable  high  explosive  for  this  purpose. 
Tests  were  made  with  wet  gun  cotton,  emmensite,  and  later  with 
joveite,  etc. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  wet  gun  cotton  seemed  to  give  the 
most  satisfactory  and  reliable  results,  all  things  considered,  and  an 
order  was  placed  with  the  New  Explosives  Company,  of  Stowmarket, 
England,  for  about  82  tons  of  wet  gun  cotton,  to  be  furnished  in  zinc 
cases  that  would  fit  the  cavity  of  the  projectiles  for  which  they  were 
intended.  It  was  not  practicable  to  procure  gun  cotton  in  this  country 
at  the  time  in  any  adequate  quantity,  as  the  product  manufactured  here 
was  mainly  consumed  in  the  production  of  smokeless  powder.  The 
deliveries  of  the  Stowmarket  cotton  have  occurred  at  intervals  during 
the  summer,  and  it  is  now  about  all  on  hand,  part  In  the  fortifications 
and  part  at  the  United  States  Powder  Depot,  Dover,  N.  J,  There  are 
still  questions  remaining  to  be  settled  as  to  the  best  form  of  packing 
the  gun  cotton  in  the  shell  and  the  method  of  issuing  it  to  service,  and 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  joveite  and  its  suitableness  for  a 
filling  charge  and  the  use  of  smokeless  powder  in  coarse  grains  for 
A.  P.  shot.  Small-arms  smokeless  powder  tested  in  considerable  charges 
in  A.  P.  and  D.  P.  shell  proved  extremely  dangerous,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  in  the  very  small  charges  required  for  A.  P,  shot  this  powder 
might  be  used,  employing  a  simple  percussion  fuse  for  exploding  it. 
Further  investigations  and  experiments  on  the  above  questions  are  now 
going  on. 

In  connection  with  the  tests  of  high  explosives  for  projectiles,  it  was 
necessary  to  devise  and  work  up  a  suitable  fulminate  or  detonating 
fuse,  in  order  to  secure  the  full  effect  of  the  gun  cotton  or  other  charge 
upon  explosion.  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished  in  the  new- 
service  detonating  fuse. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  cast-iron  projectiles,  no  difflculty  was 
experienced,  A  general  advertisement  was  sent  out  to  the  cast-iron 
manufacturers,  and  many  bids  for  supplying  the  projectiles  required 
were  received,  the  number  in  fact  being  far  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department.  Except  for  iield,  and  possibly  the  siege,  ser- 
vice, cast-iron  projectiles  have  a  quite  limited  use,  now  that  much 
superior  projectiles  of  steel  can  be  so  readily  and  reasonably  obtained, 

THE   BOARD   ON  POWDER  AND   HIGH   EXPLOSIVES, 

The  experiments  of  this  board  have  lately  been  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  development  of  a  suitable  delay  action  with  the  service 
detonating  fuse,  and  the  best  method  of  employing  gun  cotton  as  a 
bursting  charge  for  shell. 

rusBS. 

From  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  made,  it  appears  that 
the  present  delay  action  in  the  service  detonating  fuse,  as  employed 
for  A.  P.  and  torpedo  shell,  gives  rather  too  great  delay  (about  five 
one- thousandths  of  a  second  is  thought,  in  the  absence  of  direct  experi- 
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ment,  to  be  best),  bat  are  still  fairly  suitable.  The  nondelay  action 
appears  to  give  a  delay  more  satisfactory  for  fuses  for  A.  P.  and  tor- 
pedo shell  than  that  at  present  employed.  The  D.  P.  fuses  having  the 
present  delay  action  for  detonating  fuse  give  too  little  delay  to  allow 
the  projectile  to  reach  the  protective  deck  in  many  cases  after  passing 
through  the  upper  decks.  Some  modification  of  the  delay  action  will 
therefore  be  made  in  this  fuse. 

EXPLOSIVES  POR  SHELL   CHARGES. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  best  method  of  pack- 
ing the  gun  cotton  now  used  for  shell  charges,  of  storing  and  trans- 
porting these  charges,  and  for  charging"  the  shells  before  shipment  to 
fortifications  and  also  at  the  fortifications.  Experiments  have  also 
been  in  progress  with  other  explosives  of  higher  power  and  less  cost 
than  gun  cotton,  but  these  last  have  not  resulted  in  such  satisfactory 
results  as  to  lead  to  their  adoption.  These  experiments  are  still  in 
progress. 

TELESCOPIC   SIGHTS. 

The  seventy  Scott  telescopic  sights  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
report  as  having  been  ordered  abroad  have  been  delayed  in  delivery 
on  account  of  the  war.  This  emergency  made  it  imperative  that  sights 
should  be  procured  in  this  country,  and  an  order  for  150  was  placed 
with  Messrs.  Warner  &  Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  sights 
were  completed  in  a  very  short  time  and  were  immediately  issued  to 
the  service.  These  sights  resembled  the  Scott  sight,  but  produced  au 
erect  image  by  means  of  Brashear  prisms,  which  had  been  added 
without  increasing  the  diameter  or  length  of  the  telescopic  tube. 

The  subject  of  a  proper  telescopic  sight  for  our  service  is  important 
and  has  had  the  consideration  of  this  Department  for  some  time.  After 
the  trial  of  many  designs  it  appeared  that  the  advantages  of  the  Scott 
sight  were  so  great  as  to  forbid  an  order  for  any  considerable  number 
of  sights  in  this  country  until  the  matter  could  be  further  developed. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  conditions  for  a  proper  sight  are 
peculiar  to  the  military  service,  and  as  the  demand  is  limited,  instru- 
ment makers  are  loath  to  devote  any  great  amount  of  time  to  such  an 
instrument  without  some  assurance  as  to  the  result.  It  has  seemed, 
therefore,  that  its  development  has  necessarily  depended  upon  those 
who  are  conversant  with  its  objects. 

While,  as  stated  above,  the  Scott  sight  was  considered  superior  to 
any  of  which  the  Department  had  knowledge,  it  had  objections  which 
it  seemed  necessary  to  overcome  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  sight  for 
our  service.  A  sight  made  by  Stackpole,  of  New  York  City,  was 
tested,  and  while  it  possessed  certain  advantages  and  improvements, 
it  did  not  on  the  whole  meet  the  Department's  requirements.  About 
this  time  an  order  was  given  to  Messrs.  Warner  &  Swasey  to  produce 
one  sight  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Ordnance  Department.  The 
result  was  most  encouraging,  and  now  that  a  few  minor  changes  in 
detail  have  been  made,  it  is  believed  we  have  a  sight  which  is  superior 
to  any  thus  far  manufactured.  It  is  of  the  same  weight  and  dimen- 
sions as  the  Scott  sight,  and  has  a  field  of  view  of  6  degrees  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  8.  Brashear  prisms  are  used  to  give  an  erect 
image.  The  deflection  scale  is  graduated  to  3  minutes  of  arc,  and 
the  greatest  reading  is  2  degrees  30  minutes  each  side  of  0.  The 
deflection  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  au  outside  scale,  or  at  any  time 
by  the  gunner  without  removing  his  eye  from  the  eyepiece.    It  is 
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adapted  for  indirect  laying  and  for  field,  siege,  and  seacoast  service. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  these  new  sights,  termed  model  of 
1898,  are  being  manufactured  and  issued  to  the  service.  With  the 
completion  of  this  order  the  Department  will  have  procured  435  tele- 
scopic sights,  which  includes  100  purchased  abroad. 

RANGE   PINDEK^. 

The  subject  of  range  finders  has  been  considered  by  the  Department 
for  some  years,  but  the  question  had  been  put  under  charge  of  a  board 
having  special  duties  to  perform  with  reference  to  the  matter.  Shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  this  board  had  reported  the  adoption 
for  primary  stations  of  the  Lewis  range  finder.  For  the  secondary 
stations  they  reported  that  either  the  Lewis  or  the  Eafferty  range 
finder  might  be  used.  A  very  small  number  of  these  had  been  pro- 
cured and  were  principally  used  experimentally,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  them  for  all  seacoast  fortifications.  As  the  recommendation 
of  the  board  with  reference  to  the  range  finders  for  the  secondary  sta- 
tions was  not  entirely  definite,  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  and  Fortification  for  determination  as  to  which  range  finder 
for  secondary  stations,  if  either,  should  be  given  the  preference. 

In  reply,  the  board  stated  that  in  general  the  Lewis  and  the  Eafferty 
range  finders  would  be  serviceable,  and  that  it  should  be  determined 
by  the  one  which  could  be  procured  for  the  least  money.  On  investi- 
gation it  appeared  that  the  Lewis  range  finder  would  cost  about  $500, 
the  Eafferty  range  finder  a  little  in  excess  of  $800;  consequently  Lewis 
range  finders  were  ordered  to  the  extent  of  100  for  secondary  stations. 
As  the  Lewis  range  finders  had  been  adopted  for  primary  stations,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  determining  what  should  be  ordered,  and  100  of 
these  were  ordered  for  primary  sljations.  The  company  which  furnishes 
these  range  finders  entered  into  a  contract  to  furnish  them  very  promptly 
and  as  rapidly  as  procured  they  were  distributed.  They  have  not  yet 
all  been  received,  but  as  fast  as  possible  they  are  forwarded  to  the  sta- 
tions for  which  they  are  intended.  They  require  graduation  dependent 
upon  the  height  of  the  position  that  they  are  intended  to  occupy.  In 
ease,  by  any  accident,  this  height  has  not  been  accurately  determined, 
there  is  an  inexpensive  method  of  correcting  the  defect  by  changing 
certain  minor  parts  of  the  instrument. 

In  addition  to  these  range  finders  for  permanent  posts,  32  azimuth 
instruments  were  procured  for  use  with  the  siege  train.  These  instru- 
ments are  accurately  constructed  and  are  believed  to  be  very  useful 
for  obtaining  the  ranges  in  siege  batteries.  While  a  number  have  been 
procured  and  were  issued,  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  put  them  to 
liractical  use  in  the  service  so  far,  but  they  are  on  hand  for  any  future 
use  that  may  be  required  of  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  papers  as  appen- 
dices to  this  report : 

Appendix  1. — Report  of  action  taken  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1897,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1881. 

KBPOBT  PROM  BOOK  ISLAND   ARSENAL. 

Appendix  2. — Extract  from  report  of  principal  operations  (13  plates), 

REPORT   FROM   SPRINGFIELD   ARMORY. 

Appendix  3. — Report  of  principal  operations. 
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EEPORTS  FROM  FKANKPOKD  ARSENAL, 

Appendix  4. — Eeport  of  principal  operations. 
Appendix  5. — Eeport  of  laboratory  work. 

REPORT  PROM  -WATERVLIET  ARSENAL. 

Appendix  6. — Eeport  of  principal  operations. 

REPORT   PROM   WATERTOWN  ARSENAL. 

Appendix  7. — Eeport  of  principal  operations. 

REPORTS    FROM    ORDNANCE    PROVING    GROUND,    SANDY    HOOK,    NEW 

JERSEY. 

Appendix  8. — Extract  from  report  of  principal  operations. 
Appendix  9. — Summary  of  tests  of  powders. 
Appendix  10. — Tests  of  Joveite. 

MANUFACTURE   OF   POWDERS. 

Appendix  11. — Eeport  of  the  inspector  of  powder. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF   ORDNANCE. 

Appendix  12. — Progress  report  of  tlie  inspector  of  ordnance  on  the 
manufacture  of  steel  forgings,  castings,  etc.,  for  guns,  carriages,  and 
projectiles,  at  the  Midvale  Steel  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Appendix  13. — Progress  report  of  the  inspector  of  ordnance  on  the 
manufacture  of  steel  forgings,  castings,  etc.,  for  guns,  carriages,  and 
projectiles,  at  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Appendix  14. — Progress  report  on  the  manufacture  of  12-inch  B.  L. 
mortars,  mortar  carriages,  and  projectiles,  by  the  inspector  of  ordnance 
at  Providence,  E.  I. 

Appendix  15. — Progress  report  on  the  manufacture  of  12-inch  B.  L. 
mortars  and  gun  carriages,  by  the  inspector  of  ordnance  at  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Appendix  16. — Eeport  on  manufacture  of  three  and  two-tenth  inch 
shrapnel,  at  the  works  of  the  Palls  Eivet  and  Machinery  Co.,  at  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  Ohio. 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  ORDNANCE  BOARD. 

Appendix  17. — Eeport  of  the  test  of  a.Barr  &  Stroud  fortress  range- 
tinder  (3  plates). 

REPORTS  FROM   THE   BOARD   ON  POWDER   AND   HIGH  EXPLOSIVES. 

Appendix  18. — Progress  report  on  powders  and  explosives. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Appendix  19. — Eeport  of  the  board  convened  at  Gamp  Wikoflf',  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  the  action  in  active  service  of 
calibers  .30  magazine  rifle  and  .45  Springfield  rifle  and  their  ammu- 
nition, and  the  field  guns  with  their  ammunition  and  equipments. 
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Appendix  50.— Extract  from  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  H.  D.  Borup,  United 
States  Volunteers,  chief  ordnance  officer,  on  the  Spanish  armament  of 
the  defenses  at  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Appendix  21. — Report  of  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Department  at 
Port  Tampa  City,  Fla.,  by  Lieut.  Col.  John  T.  Thompson,  United  States 
Volunteers,  chief  ordna  ce  oflflcer. 

Appendix  22. — Discussion  of  the  requirements  of  a  modern  field  gun 
carriage,  by  Capt.  Charles  B.  Wheeler,  Ordnance  Department,  United 
States  Army. 

Appendix  23. — Discussion  of  shrinkage  operations  and  a  proper  heat- 
ing furnace  for  hoops  and  jackets,  by  Lieut.  George  W.  Burr,  Ordnance 
Department,  United  States  Army. 

Appendix  24. — Description  of  the  Sims-Dudley  2J-inch  dynamite  field 
gun. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

D.  W.  Flagler, 
•    Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

United  States  Army. 
The  Secketaby  op  War. 


Appendix  19. 

Report  of  the  hoard  convened  at  Gamp  Wikoff,  MontauTc  Point,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  on  the  action  in  active  service  of  calibers  .30  maga- 
zine rifle  and  .45  Springfield  rifle  and  their  ammunition,  and  the  field 
guns  with  their  ammunition  and  equipments. 

Proceedings  of  a  board  of  officers  convened  by  the  following  order : 

Special  Orders,   )  War  Department, 

>  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
No.  212.            )  Washington,  September  8,  189S. 

[Extract.] 

1.  A  board  of  officers,  to  consist  of  Major  Stanhope  E.  Blunt,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  Army;  Major  Daniel  M.  Taylor,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army; 
Captain  Beverly  W.  Dunn,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  and  First  Lieutenant 
George  W.  Burr,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  is  constituted  to  meet,  at  the 
call  of  the  president  thereof,  at  Camp  WikoflF,  Montauk  Point,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  for  conference  with  officers  who  were  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing Information  useful  to  the  Ordnance  ;  lepartment  concerning  the  action  in  active 
service  of  the  caliber  .30  magazine  rifle  and  its  ammunition,  the  caliber  .45  Spring- 
field rifle  and  its  ammunition,  and  the  modern  field  artillery  with  its  ammunition  and 
equipments. 

The  junior  member  of  the  board  will  record  its  proceedings. 

The  commanding  general  at  Camp  Wikoff  will  direct  officers  of  his  command  who 
may  be  able  to  give  information  useful  to  the  board  to  appear  before  it  at  such 
times  as  they  can  be  spared  without  interfering  with  their  other  duties. 

The  travel  required  by  the  members  of  the  board  in  attending  its  sessions  and 
returning  to  their  stations  upon  the  completion  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
board  is  necessary  for  the  public  service. 

^  7i  *  *  *  ^  if 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

H.  C.  CoRBiN,  Adjutant- Genei-al. 
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This  order  was  subsequently  ameuded  by  Special  Orders,  N'o.  216, 
Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  Washington, 
September  13, 1898,  relieving  Lieutenant  Burr  as  member  of  the  Board 
and  substituting  Lieut.  George  Montgomery,  Ordnance  Department, 
United  States  Army. 

Gamp  Wikoff, 
Montaulc  Point,  Long  Island,  September  16,  1898. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  order.  Present,  all  the 
members.  The  Board,  having  reported  to  Major-General  Shafter, 
received  a  letter  from  him  authorizing  the  Board  to  visit  the  different 
commands  and  directing  that  all  officers  furnish  the  Board  with  the 
facilities  and  information  desired. 

A  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  was  laid  before 
the  Board  by  the  president  thereof. 

The  Board  then  visited  and  conferred  with  the  officers  present  of 
the  Twenty- fourth  and  First  Infantry  and  of  Batteries  A  and  B  of  the 
First  Artillery. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  day. 


Camp  Wikoff, 
Montaulc  Point,  Long  Island,  September  17,  1898. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  all  the  mem- 
bers. 

The  Board  then  visited  and  conferred  with  the  officer  then  command- 
ing the  light  artillery  brigade,  and  the  officers  present  of  the  following 
commands  constituting  that  brigade :  Light  Batteries  E  and  K,  First 
Artillery;  A  and  F,  Second  Artillery;  F,  Fourth  Artillery,  and  P, 
Fifth  Artillery.  In  the  afternoon  the  Board  visited  and  conferred 
with  the  officer  commanding  the  cavalry  division  and  the  officers  pres- 
ent of  the  following  regiments  in  that  division:  First  Cavalry,  Second 
Cavalry,  and  Third  Cavalry. 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  the  following  day. 


Camp  Wikoff, 
Montaulc  Point,  Long  Island,  September  18,  1898. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  all  the  members. 

The  Board  then  visited  and  conferred  with  the  officers  present  of 
the  following  regiments:  Sixth  Cavalry,  Ninth  Cavalry,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, Sixteenth  Infantry,  Eighth  Infantry,  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  and 
Seventh  Infantry. 

JSTo  other  regiments  or  batteries  which  had  been  at  Santiago  remain- 
ing in  camp  which  had  not  been  visited,  the  Board  then  adjourned, 
to  meet  in  New  York  City  for  final  consideration  of  its  conclusions 
and  preparation  of  its  report. 
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New  York  City,  September  23, 1898. 

The  Board  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.    Present,  all  the  members- 

As  a  result  of  its  conference  with  ofl&cers  of  the  commands  pre. 
viously  mentioned  and  of  its  examination  of  many  of  the  articles  of 
equipment  used  by  these  commands,  the  Board  reports  that  the  .30- 
caliber  rifle,  carbine,  and  ammunition  gave  almost  universal  satisfac- 
tion in  the  Santiago  campaign.  There  was  not  a  single  case  reported 
of  a  defective  cartridge.  The  ofiQcers  present  in  that  campaign  inva- 
riably report  that  the  breech  mechanism  could  not  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  more  severe  service  trial;  since  in  that  climate,  as  they 
expressed  it,  "everything  rusts."  As  a  conspicuous  example,  Lieut. 
H.  M.  Reeve  informed  the  Board  that  a  .30-caliber  rifle  which  had  been 
injured  in  action  by  a  bullet  striking  the  stock  was  stacked  with 
others  in  front  of  General  Young's  tent,  where  it  remained  entirely 
unprotected  from  the  tropical  rains  and  received  no  care  whatever. 
Lieutenant  Reeve,  about  a  month  thereafter,  tried  this  rifle  with  its 
ammunition  and  found  it  to  work  satisfactorily.  There  were  a  few 
rare  cases  of  the  sear  failing  to  retain  the  cocking  piece  in  the  with- 
drawn position.  One  troop  commander  reported  difficulty  in  the 
working  of  some  breech  mechanisms  of  carbines  in  his  troop;  but  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  investigated  the  matter  and  could  not  inform 
the  Board  definitely  as  to  what  was  the  matter. 

There  were  a  few  cases  reported  of  a  breaking  of  the  cutoff  and 
safety  lock,  but  these  parts,  the  Board  understands,  are  strengthened 
in  present  manufacture. 

Rifles  and  carbines  were  used  almost  entirely  as  single  loaders,  with 
the  magazine  in  reserve.  There  was  only  one  complaint  of  any  difficulty 
in  charging  the  magazine,  though  several  officers  expressed  their 
desire  for  a  clip  or  other  means  of  carrying  a  portion  of  the  cartridges 
in  some  form  of  packet  from  which  the  magazine  could  be  directly 
charged. 

The  Board  found  no  regiments  at  Camp  Wikoff  which  had  used  the 
.45caliber  Springfield  in  the  Santiago  campaign,  but  those  officers 
who  saw  it  working  under  battle  conditions  unite  in  condemning  its 
use  with  black  or  smoke  powder. 

Without  exception  every  officer  stated  his  preference  for  the  .30- 
caliber  rifle  to  the  .45-caliber  Springfield,  even  with  a  smokeless- 
powder  cartridge. 

With  the  exception  of  the  capacity  of  the  haversack,  the  equipment 
of  the  soldier  was  stated  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  blanket 
bag  was  not  used  at  all,  and  all  the  officers  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  useless  for  field  service,  and  that  a  blanket  roll  was  preferable  and 
all  that  was  necessary.  In  barracks  the  blanket  bag  is  occasionally  a 
useful  valise  for  holding  the  soldier's  spare  clothing. 

The  haversack  will  barely  hold  two  days'  rations,  and  is  therein 
defective,  as  the  troops  were  called  upon  to  carry  a  greater  supply.  A 
few  officers  favor  an  oilskin  lining,  to  prevent  absorption  of  grease  from 
the  bacon. 

The  cavalry  was  all  dismounted  in  this  campaign  with  the  exception 
of  four  troops,  and  of  these  only  one  officer  was  present  at  Camp  Wikoff 
at  the  time  of  the  Board's  visit-  This  officer  had  no  criticism  to  make 
of  the  horse  equipment,  having  found  it  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Of  the  light  artillery  it  can  be  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  rough 
service  it  had  undergone,  the  batteries  are  still  servi(!eable ;  or,  to  quote 
the  language  of  a  battery  commander,  "  are  in  good  fighting  condition." 
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The  harness  was  particularly  satisfactory,  only  some  minor  defects 
hereinafter  enumerated  having  developed. 

There  were  no  adverse  criticisms  of  the  3.2-iuch  rifle.  In  one  b.it- 
tery,  Parkhurst's,  of  the  Second  Artillery,  the  breech  mechanism  of  one 
gun  when  much  heated  worked  with  some  little  dififlculty,  which  disap- 
peared when  the  parts  were  allowed  to  cool.  No  reliable  information 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  source  of  this  trouble.  In  gun  ^o.  21, 
Grimes's  Battery,  a  burr  was  developed  in  the  locking  recess  for  the 
latch  pin,  and  an  enlargement  of  this  recess;  but  these  defects  are  not 
at  all  serious,  and  while  they  make  the  first  motion  of  translation  a 
little  difScult,  they  have  no  further  detrimental  effect  on  the  working 
of  the  breech  mechanism.  In  some  rifles  the  copper  vent  bushings 
were  blown  out  in  action,  and  this  the  board  considers  the  only  serious 
defect  developed  in  the  breech  mechanism. 

The  gun  carriages  behaved  well  in  action.  In  Capron's  Battery  the 
flange  of  one  flask  was  slightly  cracked.  On  one  battery  a  wheel  of 
the  gun  limber  had  three  cracked  spokes,  but  this  the  officers  stated 
must  have  been  done  on  the  transport.  Five  bow-spring  brakes  were 
broken  in  action  in  Oaprou's  Battery.  These  brakes,  the  board  under- 
stands, belong  to  an  earlier  manufacture,  and  are  not  as  strong  as  those 
now  issued. 

The  shrapnel  gave  general  satisfaction,  though  there  was  one  instance 
of  a  shrapnel  breaking  up  in  the  gun.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  battery  had  some  of  the  condemned  electrically  welded  shrap- 
nel, though  the  chief  of  section  was  of  the  opinion  that  none  had  been 
fired. 

The  use  of  black  or  smoke  powder  was  universally  condemned  by 
every  officer,  revealing  as  it  did  the  position  of  the  guns  to  the  enemy. 
The  Spanish  batteries  used  smokeless  powder,  and  the  position  of  their 
guns  could  consequently  not  be  determined. 

Artillery  officers  were  questioned  particularly  with  respecl  to  the 
action  of  the  fuses,  and  they  had  no  failures  to  report.  So  far  as  could 
be  seen,  all  time  fuses  caused  the  shrapnel  to  burst  in  air,  apparently 
at  the  proper  range;  and  the  base  percussion  fuses  operated  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  present  service  sight  for  field  guns  is  not  satisfactory  for  the 
longer  ranges.  The  peephole  is  not  large  enough  to  convey  to  the 
eye  the  maximum  amount  of  light  that  the  eye  can  receive.  The  artil- 
lery officers  believe  that  a  telescopic  sight  is  indispensable.  On  one 
occasion  Parkhurst's  Battery  received  orders  to  be  prepared  to  repel  a 
night  attack,  and  the  only  method  that  suggested  itself  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  battery  was  to  place  a  row  of  stakes  in  the  ground  to 
give  direction.  'No  quadrants  or  other  means  were  available  for  giv- 
ing elevation. 

A  telescopic  gun  sight  that  could  be  laid  on  an  artificial  star  in  rear 
of  the  battery  would  improve  this  method  of  gun  laying. 

There  were  no  artillery  officers  present  at  Camp  Wikoff  who  had 
served  with  the  siege  train,  and  therefore  no  information  could  be 
obtained  on  that  subject. 

The  Board  enumerates  in  detail  the  following  defects  which  were 
developed  in  this  campaign,  and  such  consequent  changes  as  the  Board 
believes  would  improve  the  equipment  and  give  greater  satisfaction  to 
the  three  arms  of  the  service. 

These  defects  and  recommended  changes  are  enumerated  under  the 
arm  of  the  service  to  which  they  pertain.  The  changes  recommended 
in  the  rifle  apply  equally  well  to  the  carbine. 
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First.  The  present  horse  equipment  made  of  black  leather  would 
give  greater  satisfaction  if  made  of  fair  or  russet  leather,  and  the 
Board  recommends  such  a  change. 

Second.  The  bar  and  ring  for  the  carbine  sling  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary, and  its  removal  from  the  carbine  stock  is  recommended.  The 
carbine  sling  is  no  longer  used  when  the  scabbard  forms  part  of  the 
equipment. 

Third.  There  often  exists  a  necessity  for  quickly  detaching  the  car- 
bine scabbard  from  the  saddle,  and,  in  addition  to  the  buckles,  spring 
catches  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

INFANTEY. 

First.  The  addition  to  the  sight  of  a  proper  drift  correction  and  a 
wind  gauge  is  essential  if  the  .30  caliber  rifle  and  carbine  are  to  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  weapons  to  the  infantry  and  cavalry  arms;  these 
features  being  generally  deemed  essential  for  the  proper  instruction 
of  all  soldiers  in  small-arms  firing' and  the  development  of  confidence 
in  their  weapon  and  in  themselves;  also  for  the  use  of  sharpshooters  or 
for  particular  aiming  in  battle. 

Second.  The  lug  on  the  gate  of  the  magazine  wears  easily  and  should 
be  hardened.    It  is  understood  that  is  now  being  done. 

Third.  The  hook  of  the  bayonet  scabbard  is  weak,  and  the  swivel 
permits  the  bayonet  to  swing  around  completely,  allowing  the  bayonet 
in  some  cases  to  drop  from  the  scabbard.  This  last  defect,  it  is  under- 
stood, has  been  remedied  in  scabbards  now  being  manufactured. 

Fourth.  The  sear  springs  in  a  few  of  the  rifles  are  weak.  One  (No. 
11728)  was  shown  to  the  Board. 

Fifth.  The  blueing  of  the  cut-off  is  considered  objectionable,  as  it 
renders  the  cutoff  inconspicuous,  and  consequently  it  is  diflacult  for 
a  company  officer  at  a  distance  to  determine  whether  the  magazine  is 
on  or  off. 

Sixth.  It  is  essential  for  the  proper  care  of  the  gun  that  an  oiler 
holding  a  liberal  supply  of  oil  be  carried  by  each  soldier.  This  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Cuba,  where  a  gun  rusts 
very  quickly. 

Seventh.  The  bayonet  was  found  not  sharp  enough  for  cutting 
branches  or  brush. 

Eighth.  The  cartridge  belt  was  a  subject  of  serious  complaint  in 
that  it  let  the  cartridges  drop  from  it  when  the  men  were  lying  down, 
or  the  belt  was  thrown  off  for  any  purpose.  It  is  believed  essential 
that  this  difficulty  be  overcome,  if  possible. 

Ninth.  The  haversack  should  be  enlarged. 

Tenth.  The  canteen  strap  cuts  into  the  shoulder.  It  should  be  made 
more  like  the  haversack  strap. 

Eleventh.  The  ammunition  boxes  are  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
time  and  appliances  required  to  open  them. 

Twelfth.  A  range  finder,  giving  distances  up  to  1,000  or  1,500  yards 
with  an  error  not  exceeding  100  yards,  which  could  be  readily  used  by 
a  noncommissioned  oflicer,  would  have  been  of  considerable  value  in 
this  campaign. 
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ARTILLERY. 

First.  The  peephole  in  the  service  sight  is  too  small,  and  the  sight 
does  not  give  satisfaction  for  the  longer  ranges.  The  level  is  also 
easily  broken  during  drill.  The  enlargement  of  the  peephole  would 
make  the  sight  more  satisfactory,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  its 
accuracy. 

Second.  The  clevis  shank  of  the  bow  spring  brake  should  be  made 
longer  to  prevent  dust  from  entering  the  clevis  shank  slot. 

Third.  The  breech  covers  wear  out  very  easily,  and  it  is  thought  it  is 
due  to  the  paint  weakening  the  canvas. 

Fourth.  A  bent  socket  wrench  should  be  provided  for  the  nuts  under- 
neath the  limber,  which  secure  the  ammunition  chest. 

Fifth.  The  lantern  attachment  is  weak  and  defective  for  field  service 
and  should  be  discarded. 

Sixth.  The  steel  collar  which  slides  over  the  ferrule  joint  of  the  sponge 
and  rammer  staff  rusts  easily,  which  prevents  the  easy  motion  of  the 
collar.  The  ferrule  joint  should  be  made  longer,  and  all  the  metal  parts 
made  of  phosphor  bronze,  or  other  nonrusting  material. 

Seventh.  All  the  compartments  in  the  trail  should  have  floors  and 
covers  if  found  practicable  in  construction. 

Eighth.  The  screw  covers  for  the  primer  boxes  work  loose  in  trans- 
portation, and  where  they  are  made  tight  enough  to  stand  transpor- 
tation they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  unscrew.  Some  batteries  use 
them  for  primers  and  some  do  not.  It  is  believed  that  they  should 
be  so  made  as  to  be  easily  unscrewed,  and  be  provided  with  a  securing 
device. 

Ninth.  The  connecting  rod  for  the  caisson  road  brake  is  too  weak, 
and  the  shoe  is  too  soft.    Both  defects  should  be  remedied. 

Tenth.  The  pole  prop  and  its  attachment  to  the  pole  are  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  stiff  to  support  the  pole  when  the  harness  is  placed 
thereon. 

Eleventh.  The  grease  can  leaks  at  the  sides,  due  to  the  soldering 
giving  way.    This  should  be  remedied  in  future  construction. 

Twelfth.  A  leather  case  should  be  provided  for  the  sperm-oil  can. 

Thirteenth,  In  Taylor's  battery  a  leather  hood  was  made  which 
inclosed  the  hub  of  the  wheel  and  prevented  dust  from  reaching  the 
running  parts  in  that  location.  A  leather  collar  was  also  used,  which, 
embracing  the  axle  body,  prevented  dust  from  getting  into  the  running 
parts  between  the  wheel  and  the  axle  body.  The  hood  also  prevented 
linchpin  from  dropping  or  being  broken  going  through  brush.  The 
introduction  into  the  service  of  these  or  similar  devices  is  recommended. 

Fourteenth,  The  securing  chain  hooks  on  the  singletrees  should  be 
strengthened. 

Fifteenth.  The  whip  is  too  long.  It  should  have  a  2-foot  lash  and 
a  2-foot  handle,  and  the  latter  should  have  a  leather  instead  of  a  cane 
center. 

Sixteenth.  The  bolt  of  the  collar  lock  is  too  light  for  the  purpose  and 
should  be  strengthened. 

Seventeenth.  The  wearing  of  the  rings  attached  to  the  singletrees  and 
doubletrees  is  considerable,  and  if  practicable  should  be  remedied. 

Eighteenth.  The  ammunition  chests  should  be  provided  with  addi- 
tional hooks  to  suspend  the  locks  when  the  chests  are  unlocked. 

Nineteenth,  The  amount  of  harness  supplies  and  cosmoline  should 
be  increased  by  one-half. 
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The  Board  desires  to  report  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  entire 
ordnance  equipment  for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  including 
ammunition,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  stood  admirably  the  test  of  the 
most  severe  Held  service,  and  received  high  commendation  from  officers 
who  closely  observed  it  on  the  march  and  in  actioa;  and  the  Board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  changes  recommended  it  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 
The  Board,  having  concluded  its  labors,  adjourned  sine  die. 

S.  E.  Blunt, 
Major,  Ordnance  Department,  TJ.  S.  A.,  President. 
D.  M.  Taylor, 
Major,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  iS.  A,,  Member. 
B.  W.  DtfNN, 
Captain,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  Member. 
George  Montgomery, 
First  Lieutenant,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  Recorder. 


Appendix  20. 

Extract  from  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  H.  D.  Borup,  United  States  Volunteers, 
chief  ordnance  officer,  on  the  Spanish  armament  of  the  defenses  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

THE    "WATER-FRONT   DEFENSES*    OF    SANTIAGO. 

The  harbor  or  bay  of  Santiago  may  be  roughly  compared  to  the 
human  leg,  from  the  knee  down,  in  the  act  of  walking,  just  as  the  toes 
are  leaving  the  ground,  the  instep  being  well  raised.  The  town  itself, 
being  situated  just  below  the  knee  in  front,  is  therefore  completely 
hidden,  the  land  on  this  side  being  high,  as  well  as  that  on  the  other 
side  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 

Continuing  the  simile,  if  defenses  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  foot 
and  at  the  instep,  a  strong  line  is  occupied.  On  account  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  port  at  this  place  guns  not  at  the  entrance  have  a  very 
limited  field  of  fire,  and  practically  could  only  be  employed  against 
ships  in  the  act  of  coming  in.  The  defenses  naturally  arrange  them- 
selves into  two  classes,  the  outer  and  the  inner  group. 

The  former  comprises  Morro  Castle,  the  battery  east  of  it,  both  on 
the  eastern  bank  at  the  entrance,  and  Upper  Socapa,  on  the  western 
side. 

The  inner  group  is  made  up  of  the  Estrella  Battery,  those  at  Lower 
Socapa,  St.  Catalina,  Punta  Gorda,  and  Punta  Blauca.  The  second  is 
on  the  west;  the  other  three  on  the  east,  the  latter  being  well  up  the 
bay,  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  city. 

OUTER   GROUP. 
MORRO   CASTLE. 

Morro  Castle  is  an  ancient  structure,  valuable  as  an  addition  to  the 
scenery,  but  worthless  as  against  heavy  modern  guns.  The  Spaniards 
evidently  took  this  view,  for  no  firing  has  probably  been  done  from  it  in 
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years.  Except  as  noted  below  no  guns  nor  carriages  are  in  position. 
Those  mounted  consist  of  five  bronze  mortars  and  two  siege  guns,  all 
on  the  upper  terreplein  or  roof  of  the  castle. 

There  are  three  13-inch  mortars,  made  in  1724, 1733,  and  1737,  and 
two  9.5-inch  ones,  cast  in  1780  aud  1781. 

The  two  24  pounder  siege  guns  are  mounted  on  old  wooden  carriages 
and  date  from  1748  and  1755. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the  castle  suffered  little  damage  by 
the  bombardment.    The  walls  are  thin  and  the  holes  made  are  clean. 

EASTBKN  BATTERY. 

Eecogniziug  the  uselessness  of  the  castle  and  the  importance  of  the 
site,  the  Spaniards  constructed  a  battery  a  little  to  the  east  for  seven 
pieces.  The  first  five  have  the  earth  revetted  with  filled  barrels. 
The  protection  for  the  other  two  is  a  row  of  square  boxes,  2  feet  6 
inches  high,  having  on  top  a  single  row  of  ordinary  barrels  all  filled 
with  concrete.  Total  height,  5  feet.  In  front  of  the  boxes  for  about 
one-half  the  length  is  a  double  row  of  sacks  similarly  filled. 

The  magazine,  a  temporary  wooden  shed,  is  a  little  in  rear  on  the 
reverse  slope  of  the  hill,  and  is  connected  by  trenches  with  the  different 
emplacements. 

The  pieces  are  obsolete  converted  muzzle-loading  rifles,  five  being 
bronze  6.3-inch  guns  and  two  cast-iron  8.5-inch  howitzers.  The  former 
have  three  wide  grooves  and  the  latter  six.  The  guns  date  from  1718, 
1768, 1769, 1779,  and  1783.  I  did  not  notice  any  dates  on  the  howitzers, 
but  they  are  obsolete  and  go  back  to  the  time  of  studded  projectiles, 
which  were  the  only  ones  employed  here. 

The  carriages  are  old  seacoast  mounts  and  were  not  intended  for 
these  guns,  as  the  trunnion  beds  are  too  large.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  remedy  the  defect  by  putting  rings  on  the  trunnions,  none  of  which 
fit.  Piece  No.  2  has  none,  though  there  is  a  difference  of  2  inches  in 
the  diameter  of  the  trunnion  and  its  bed.  Cap  squares  are  not  pro- 
vided for. 

The  projectiles  are  poorly  made,  point  fuse,  cast-iron  affairs,  with 
three  or  six  studs  in  one  or  two  rows  each.  Some  have  hemispherical 
heads. 

Black  prismatic  powder,  with  several  holes,  made  in  1887,  was 
employed.  Piece  No.  1  was  dismounted  by  a  navy  projectile.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  hit  directly,  as  neither  it  nor  the  carriage  has  any  mark 
that  I  can  find.  The  epaulement  is  demolished,  and  the  concussion 
may  have  knocked  the  gun  and  top  carriage  off,  as  neither  were 
strongly  secured.    This  is  the  only  piece  dismounted  by  the  Navy. 

UPPER  SOCAPA, 

The  battery  at  this  point  consists  of  five  pieces,  the  two  on  the  right 
being  navy  6.3-iuch  B.  L.  E.  Hontoria  guns,  and  the  others  8.5-iuch 
howitzers,  the  same  as  at  the  Eastern  Battery.  The  earthwork  in 
front  of  the  former  is  well  made,  being  formed  of  bags  of  concrete  15 
feet  thick  at  top;  the  height  above  the  emplacement  being  3  feet. 
The  protection  given  the  other  pieces  is  slight.  No.  1  is  composed  of 
boxes  and  one  row  of  barrels;  No.  2  of  boxes  only;  No.  3  has  nothing. 
Barrels  and  boxes  are  filled  with  concrete.  The  guns  are  mounted  on 
Vavasseur  carriages.  Both  were  taken  from  the  Beina  Mercedes,  sunk 
not  far  from  the  Merrimac, 

One  of  them  was  rendered  useless  by  a  navy  shell  hitting  the  shield 
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near  the  junction  with  the  right  cheek  of  the  carriage,  knocking  a 
small  piece  out  of  the  former  and  cracking  the  latter. 

A  more  or  less  accurate  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
rounds  fired  from  these  guns  is  given  by  the  copper  cases  containing 
the  powder  found  in  the  magazine.  There  are  26  of  these,  each  hold- 
ing 6  charges,  or  a  total  of  156.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  are  left, 
which  would  make  37  rounds  fired. 

Several  navy  shells  lie  close  to  the  magazine.  Had  any  of  them 
exploded  the  damage  would  have  been  great. 

INNER   GROUP. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance  on  the  east  and  west 
sides,  respectively,  are  the  batteries  of  Estrella  and  Lower  Socapa. 

ESTRKLLA. 

Estrella  resembles  a  short  length  of  a  mountain  road  with  a  steep 
hill  at  the  back  and  a  sharp  fall  on  the  other  side,  protected  by  a  low 
masonry  wall  about  3  or  4  feet  thick.  Two  howitzers,  similar  to  those 
already  described,  form  the  armament  here.  A  navy  projectile 
knocked  in  the  roof  of  the  shell  room,  but  no  other  damage  was  done, 
though  several  round  shells  filled  and  fased  are  there. 

LOWER  SOCAPA. 

Opposite  Estrella,  and  not  far  from  the  water,  is  a  weak  breastwork, 
mounting  four  1-inch  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon,  and  not  far  away 
is  a  2.5-cm.  rapid-fire  Nordenfelt.  A  5-cm.  gun  of  this  make  was 
installed  in  this  vicinity  but  can  not  be  found.  All  of  these  were 
taken  from  the  Beina  Mercedes. 

Higher  up,  between  this  and  Upper  Socapa,  are  emplacements  for 
four  light  pieces,  never  occupied. 

ST.    CATALINA  FORT. 

St.  Oatalina  Fort  is  a  diminutive  walled  inclosure  close  to  the  water 
edge.  It  is  about  50  by  30  feet,  and  appears  to  have  been  long  since 
abandoned.  No  ordnance  of  any  description  is  there.  The  rear  wall 
is  demolished,  probably  by  a  navy  shell. 

PUNTA  GORDA. 

Farther  up  the  bay,  and  directly  opposite  the  entrance,  is  Punta 
Gorda,  on  which  the  Spaniards  mounted  four  pieces.  Two  6.3-inch 
Hontorias,  similar  to  those  at  Upper  Socapa,  are  mounted  behind  well- 
constructed  earthworks  at  different  levels,  the  upper  one  being  about 
50  feet  or  so  from  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

According  to  the  method  employed  at  Socapa  these  guns  were  fired 
four  or  five  times. 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  a  little  to  the  east  four  pits  are  made, 
two  only  of  which  are  occupied.  The  armament  here  is  two  6-inch 
B.  L.  E,  howitzei's  made  of  compressed  bronze,  mounted  on  iron  siege 
carriages,  with  recoil  cylinder,  one  end  attached  to  the  platform. 

PUNTA  BLANCA. 

This  point  is  defended  by  a  semicircular  brick  wall  6  feet  6  inches 
thick  at  top.  It  has  emplacements  for  six  guns,  though  only  two  are 
mounted  there  at  present.    They  are  bronze  4^-inch,  muzzle-loading, 
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smoothbores,  cast  in  1775.    The  carriages  are  of  the  seacoast  type,  and 
are  made  of  wood  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 

Note. — Here  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  guns  and  certain  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  omitted. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  port  defenses  of  Santiago  con- 
sisted of  four  antiquated  forts  or  batteries,  of  which  one,  St.  Oatalina, 
was  abandoned,  and  a  second,  Punta  Blanca,  from  its  position,  useless. 
Of  the  other  two,  Morro  Castle  constituted  the  outer  line  and  Estrella 
the  inner  one.  The  armament  of  the  formfer  consisted  of  five  ancient 
mortars  and  two  siege  guns,  and  the  latter  of  two  obsolete  cast-iron 
howitzeri,  all  of  feeble  power. 

After  war  was  declared  four  batteries  were  hastily  improvised,  all  of 
weak  profile. 

Including  all  forts  and  batteries,  the  number  of  guns  may  be  thus 
stated : 

OBSOLETE. 

Bronze  muzzle-loading  smoothbores : 
Guns — 

6-inch 2 

4i-inch 2 

Mortars — 

13-inch 3 

9i-iuch 2 

Mnzzle-loading  converted  rifles : 

Bronze  guns,  6.3-inch 5 

Cast-iron  howitzers,  8.5-inch 7 

MODERN. 

Steel  breech-loading  rifles,  6.3-inch 4 

Bronze  breech-loading  howitzers,  6-inch 2 

Eevolving  cannon,  1-inch 4 

Eapid  fire : 

1-inch 1 

2-inch 1 

Total 33 

< 
Or  21  obsolete  and  12  modern  pieces,  and  of  the  latter  4  only  are  of 
comparatively  high  power. 

The  exterior  line  consisted  of  17  obsolete  and  2  modern  pieces,  the 
former  being  furnished  by  the  Spanish  war  department  and  the  latter 
by  the  navy  department.  The  bold  front  put  up  by  the  former  seems 
to  have  been  effective.  The  real  strength,  however,  lay  in  the  guns 
taken  from  the  Reina  Mercedes,  so  that  the  duel  between  the  fleet  and 
land  was  practically  fought  by  the  navy  of  both  powers.  After  one  of 
these  guns  was  disabled  by  its  carriage  being  rendered  hors  de  com- 
bat, the  outer  defense  was  really  confided  to  a  single  piece. 

The  defenses  of  Santiago  constitute  a  veritable  artillery  museum. 
If  there  are  any  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  naval  part  of  the  cam- 
paign, one  is  that  if  a  nation  does  not  in  peace  have  a  thoroughly 
equipped  information  service,  it  runs  the  risk  of  having  its  fleet  immo- 
bilized when  such  action  may  be  unnecessary. 

H.  D.  BoEtJP, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  United  States  Volunteers, 

Ohief  Ordnance  Officer. 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  October  6, 1898. 
The  Chief  op  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Aemy, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
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Appendix  21. 

Report  of  operations  of  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Port  Tampa  City, 
Fla.,  by  lAent.  Col.  John  T.  Thompson,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  Chief 
Ordnance  Officer. 

Ordnance  Depot, 
Port  Tampa  City,  Fla.,  September  9, 1898. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  depot : 

ORGANIZATION   OF  DEPOT. 

Pursuant  to  paragraph  6,  Special  Orders,  No.  97,  Headquarters  of  the 
Army,  Washington,  April  26,  1898,  I  arrived  at  Tampa  April  28,  and 
the  next  day  two  train  loads  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  were 
received,  followed  by  numerous  cars  containing  ammunition.  The 
work  of  organization  of  depot  was  then  begun.  To  carry  on  the  work 
of  such  a  depot  in  time  of  war  required  the  services  of  trained  men. 
Upon  application,  a  clerk,  storekeeper,  armorer,  machinist,  packer, 
and  saddler  were  sent  to  depot.  The  other  part  of  the  force  was  hired 
here. 

ARMAMENT   AND   EQUIPMENT   OF   FIFTH   CORPS. 

May  7  I  was  directed  by  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  W.  R.  Shatter,  com- 
manding United  States  forces,  Tampa,  to  load  the  arms  and  ordnance 
stores,  including  ammunition,  upon  the  transports.  Each  ship  was 
loaded  with  a  proportion  of  these  stores,  in  order  that  it  could  be  sent 
separately  if  necessary.  While  on  cars  and  after  loading  on  trans- 
ports these  stores  were  at  all  times  properly  guarded.  On  May  18  the 
remaining  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  were  unloaded  in  the  Brantley 
warehouse  at  Port  Tampa  City,  which  was  afterwards  made  an  ammu- 
nition storehouse.  In  the  meantime  the  lower  floor  of  a  building  in 
Tampa,  known  as  the  Toronto  Inn,  was  secured  as  a  storehouse,  and 
the  arms  and  equipments  for  regulars  and  volunteers  stored  and 
issued.  The  requests  for  arms,  equipments,  and  ammunition  had  been 
previously  made,  alter  consultation  from  time  to  time  with  Major- 
General  Shafter,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all  probable  demands 
upon  the  depot.  The  regular  infantry  and  cavalry  regiments  came  to 
Tampa  well  supplied,  as  usual,  with  arms  and  equipments  for  the 
authorized  peace  strength.  The  work  then  consisted  simply  m  arm- 
ing and  equipping  the  extra  war  battalion  and  the  recruits  for  the 
other  companies  to  raise  them  to  a  war  strength.  Many  of  these  recruits 
came  from  Atlanta  already  armed  and  "equipped  and  the  remainder 
were  supplied  from  this  depot.  The  cavalry  went  to  Cuba  dismounted, 
and  made  a  heavy  draft  upon  this  depot  for  some  four  thousand 
haversacks  and  straps,  which  were  promptly  supplied.  There  were 
plenty  of  arms  and  caliber  .30  ball  cartridges,  and  the  equipments 
received  were  issued  as  promptly  as  possible.  No  trouble  was  spared 
to  equip  the  troops  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  The  strict  provi- 
sions for  the  supply  of  troops  in  time  of  peace  were  relaxed  as  far  as 
consistent  with  properly  accounting  for  the  stores.  There  was  no 
hesitation  at  any  time  upon  issuing  arms,  equipments,  and  ammunition 
to  troops  whenever  found  needed.  Officers  of  the  various  volunteer 
regiments  were  instructed  as  to  making  out  requisitions  and  other 
papers  pertaining  to  their  duty. 
Ab.  98 57 
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Having  been  appointed  ordnance  officer  upon  the  staff  of  the  major- 
general  commanding  the  United  States  forces,  Tampa,  Fla.,  I  was  in 
close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  whole  command  and  the  order  in 
which  the  major-general  commanding  desired  them  to  be  filled.  Their 
needs  were  promptly  communicated  to  the  Ordnance  Office  by  tele- 
grams, and  the  office  kept  informed  of  the  needs  of  the  forces  at 
Tampa  and  vicinity.  These  requests  were  in  all  cases  met  with 
prompt  replies,  indicating  that  this  point  was  then  receiving  first  con- 
sideration in  the  supply  of  arms,  equipments,  and  ammunition.  Major- 
General  Miles,  commanding  the  Army,  foretold  the  probable  wants  of 
the  Army  as  regards  small-arms  ammunition,  and  these  amounts  were 
placed  afc  disposal  of  depot. 

The  supply  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  to  the  volunteers 
received  from  the  beginning  prompt  and  careful  consideration.  The 
major-general  commanding  here  directed  the  order  of  issue  of  same 
to  the  various  regiments  of  the  Fifth  Corps  and  the  volunteer  troops 
under  his  command. 

About  May  28  another  building  in  Tampa,  known  as  the  Athletic 
Club  Building,  centrally  located  between  the  various  camps  and  near 
to  headquarters,  was  secured.  In  order  to  have  a  proper  place  for  the 
storage  of  the  magazine  rifles  and  other  arms  on  hand,  the  Athletic 
Club  storehouse  and  Toronto  Inn  storeroom  were  abandoned  and 
a  brick  building  at  Port  Tampa  City,  known  as  Printery  Building,  was 
rented  by  the  depot  quartermaster,  upon  approval  of  Major-General 
Shafter,  and  assigned  to  this  depot.  A  railroad  track  was  built  from 
the  main  line  to  the  building,  facilitating  the  movement  of  stores. 

LIGHT   AETILLBBT   BRIGADE   AMMUNITION   SUPPLY. 

In  the  meantime  the  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  ten  batteries  of 
the  Light  Artillery  Brigade  was  carried  on,  and  the  ijrobable  require- 
ment of  the  brigade  as  to  ammunition  for  the  coming  campaign  was 
found  out  and  sent  promptly  to  your  office.  The  same  course  was 
pursued  as  to  the  equipment  of  the  Hospital  and  Signal  Corps. 

SIEGE   TRAIN. 

About  May  29  the  work  of  arming  and  supplying  the  siege  artillery 
was  undertaken.  This  was  a  work  of  considerable  magnitude  con- 
sidering the  short  time  allowed.  By  June  7  the  siege  batteries  of 
Ennis's  (G,  Fourth  Artillery)  and  Cummins's  (H,  Fourth  Artillery) 
were  supplied  with  four  5-inch  siege  guns,  four  7-inch  siege  howitzers, 
and  eight  3.6-inch  field  mortars,  together  with  equipments  and  ammu- 
nition for  same.  These  two  batteries  embarked  on  the  expedition  of 
June  14  under  General  Shafter.  The  work  of  supplying  the  other 
batteries  of  the  siege  train  with  siege  guns,  siege  howitzers,  siege 
mortars,  heavy  field  guns,  and  field  mortars  was  continued. 

EXPEDITION  OF  JUNE  14,  1898. 

Most  of  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  required  to  be  sent  to 
Santiago  with  this  expedition  had  been  loaded  upon  the  transports 
some  time  previous  to  June  1,  with  the  exception  of  loading  the 
reserve  caliber  .30  ammunition  for  the  regular  troops,  which  was  com- 
pleted before  the  expedition  sailed.  While  the  troops  were  embark- 
ing I  was  at  Port  Tampa  and  passed  constantly  among  the  regular 
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troops.  Upon  tliese  occasions  I  took  occasion  to  look  over  their  arms 
and  equipments.  From  my  knowledge  as  ordnance  ofiflcer  of  the  United 
States  troops  of  their  condition,  I  can  state"  that  the  troops  of  the 
Kegular  Army  were  well  supplied  with  arms  and  equipments,  and  that 
there  was  a  supply  of  500  rounds  caliber  .30  ball  cartridges  per  man, 
counting  tho^e  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  troops  and  the  large 
reserve  supply.  This  amount  was  considered  amply  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  command,  and  was  still  further  added  to  by  additional 
shipments  as  opportujiity  occurred.  The  two  volunteer  regiments, 
the  Seventy- first  New  York  and  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers, 
were  fully  armed  with  serviceable  Springfield  rifles,  caliber  .45,  well 
equipped,  and  had  a  supply  of  ball  cartridges,  with  regiments  and 
aboard  transports,  of  over  1,000  per  man.  It  is  believed  that  at  no 
time  during  the  campaign  was  there  a  lack  of  ammunition  at  Santiago. 

EQUIPPING   THE   FOURTH   CORPS. 

Upon  departure  of  the  expedition  the  work  of  completing  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Corps  was  taken  up  and  continued  as  additional 
companies  and  recruits  for  the  different  regiments  were  received  from 
time  to  time.  This  work  proceeded  as  directed  by  Major-General 
Coppinger,  commanding  Fourth  Army  Corps.  The  work  of  arming 
and  equipping  the  third  squadron  of  cavalry  regiments,  of  which  the 
two  other  squadrons  had  gone  to  Cuba,  and  the  fifth  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  recruits  for  infantry  regiments  was  continued. 

The  arming,  equipping,  and  supplying  with  ammunition  of  Schwan's 
brigade,  comprising  the  Eleventh  and  Nineteenth  Infantry,  which 
went  to  Porto  Eico,  was  completed,  and  later  the  same  work  was  per- 
formed for  the  Fifth  United  States  Infantry,  which  went  to  Santiago. 
Caliber  .45  rifle  ball  cartridges  were  also  supplied  to  Porto  Rico. 

GATLING  GTmS. 

Four  Catling  guns,  caliber  .30,  were  issued  to  Lieut.  J.  H.  Parker, 
Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry,  and  from  reports  these  guns  did 
excellent  service  in  the  fighting  around  Santiago.  Eight  of  the  same 
guns  were  issued  to  Schwan's  brigade  and  two  to  the  Fifth  United 
States  Infantry,  For  these  guns  extra  supplies  of  caliber  .30  car- 
tridges were  issued. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Along  toward  the  end  of  May  the  large  number  of  troops  and 
amount  of  supplies  forwarded  to  Tampa  led  to  a  temporary  blockade 
on  the  railroads.  Determined  efforts  were  made  to  get  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores  from  the  cars.  Telegrams  were  sent  tracing  and 
rushing  forward  the  ammunition  and  equipment  supply,  and  a  letter 
was  written  to  Headquarters  of  the  Army  requesting  that  the  rail- 
roads be  directed  to  give  the  ammunition  supply  the  preference  or 
right  of  way  in  forwarding  Government  shipments.  Later,  fast 
freight  or  special  fast  freight  arrangements  and  express  service  for 
minor  shipments  gave  more  satisfactory  results.  The  expense  bills 
of  incoming  freight  at  the  two  railroad  freight  ofiices,  and  the  arriv- 
ing freight  trains  were  watched  by  a  depot  employee  who  had  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  railroad  freight  departments.    Upon 
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arrival,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  depot  quartermaster  to 
have  the  stores  unloaded  directly  into  the  storehouse  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

CUBAN  EXPEDITIONS. 

A  number  of  expeditions  to  Cuba  were  supplied  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  equipments.  The  depot  was  able,  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  supplies  sent,  to  meet  promptly  thpse  large  demands. 

"WOEK   OP   DEPOT. 

The  work  of  depot  can  be  best  judged  by  its  results.  There  were 
issued  about — 

Magazine  rifles 4, 099 

Magazine  carbines 3, 000 

Springfield  rifles 32,000 

Revolvers,  caliber  .38 3,000 

Revolvers,  caliber  .45 .-' 1, 000 

Rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45 17,000,000 

Rifle  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30 10,000,000 

The  work  related  to  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  partly  to  the  Seventh 
Army  Corps,  to  the  light  artillery  brigade,  to  the  siege  artillery  train, 
and  to  the  different  signal  and  hospital  corps  companies. 

Number  of  receipts 531 

Number  of  issues 1,004 

Number  of  cars  received 677 

Tons  of  freight  (estimated) 12, 000 

Letters  received 2,155 

Letters  sent  (about) 2, 000 

Telegrams  sent 516 

EMPLOYEES. 

E.  A.  Shepherd,  formerly  clerk  at  the  Omaha  ordnance  depot  and 
headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte;  H.  Bindewald,  formerly 
storekeeper  at  the  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  ordnance  depot,  and  K. 
Birkenmeyer,  formerly  of  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  and  Ord.  Sergts. 
W.  H.  Loveland,  E.  McOarty,  F.  Bryant,  United  States  Army,  deserve 
special  mention  for  their  faithful,  efficient,  and  valuable  services. 

In  conclusion,  the  depot  has  been  fortunate  in  having  no  accidents, 
when  the  large  amount  of  powder  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds  received 
and  issued  is  considered.    Particular  care  was  taken  in  stowing  ammu- 
nition on  transports  where  it  would  be  safe  from  injury  and  from  fire. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jno.  T.  Thompson, 
Captain,  Ordnance  Department,  U.  8.  A. 
The  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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